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ale,  fate.    Also  see  e,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    Also  see  e,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  sjjeech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u   (u). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  e,  a,  and  a 
are  used  for  o  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner. Grjife,  Hahnel.  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
a  is  also  indicated  by  c. 

fern,  her,  and  as  i  in  sir.  Also  for  d, 
oc.  in  German,  as  in  Gothe,  Goethe, 
Ortel.  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  Cr&vecoeur ; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old.  sober. 

obey,  sobriety. 

orb.  nor. 

odd.  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil.  boil,  and  for  en  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use.  mule. 

unite. 

cut.  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  a  in  German,  as  in  Miinehen, 
Milller,  and  «  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bude;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

urn,  burn. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana.  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

cbair.  cheese. 
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as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 
"    "    go,  get. 

"  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch ;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 
"  "  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  soimil  of  li  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 
'    wh  in  which. 

'  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht.  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue.  or  i/  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 
'  sinker,  longer. 
'    sing.  long. 

'    the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  »i  in  the 
French  Etampes:  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.     This  efi^ect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The    corresponding    nasal    of    Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  N,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  Antao. 
'    shine,  shut. 
'    thnist.  thin. 
'    then,  this. 

'    s  in  azure,  and  s  in  pleasure. 
An  apostrophe,  or  superior  comma,  [']  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  a  glide  or  neutral  connecting 
vowel,  as  in  ta'b'l  (table) ,  kfiz"m  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  ProxuN- 
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REIFFERSCHEID,  ri'fer-shit,  Au- 
GisT  ( 1835-87  ) .  A  German  archae- 
ologist and  classical  philologist, 
born  and  educated  in  Bonn.  He  re- 
ceived a  traveling  fellowship  in 
archseology  from  the  University  of 
Bonn ;  spent  1861-66  mostly  in  Italy,  being  part 
of  the  time  charged  by  the  Menna  Academy  to 
make  archival  research  for  the  Corpus  Hcripto- 
riim  Ecclesiasticortim  Latinorum ;  and  was  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau  (1868-85),  and  from  1885  at 
Strassburg.  His  works  include  ^uetonl  prwter 
Cwsarum  Libros  Reliquice  (1860),  the  standard 
edition  of  these  fragments;  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Latinorum  Halira  (1865-72):  Arnobhts  (1875); 
an  edition  of  Anna  Comnena's  Alexias  (1878); 
and  a  partial  edition  of  Tertullian  (edited  by 
Wissowa,  1890). 

BEIGATE,  ri'get.  A  municipal  borough  and 
market  town  in  Surrey,  England,  at  the  base  of 
the  Xorth  Downs,  23  miles  south  of  London 
( Map :  England.  F  5 ) .  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1863;  it  owns  a  sewage  farm,  provides 
isolation  for  infectious  diseases,  and  contributes 
to  technical  instruction.  From  early  times  it 
was  considered  a  place  of  strength ;  and  after 
the  Conquest  it  was  granted  to  the  earls  of 
Warrenne.  The  parisli  church  is  in  various 
styles  of  architecture,  the  oldest  portions  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Trade  is  chielly  agri- 
cultural. Nearby  are  quarries  of  freestone  and 
hearthstone  and  supplies  of  fuller's  earth,  and  of 
silver  sand  for  manufacturing  glass.  Population, 
in   1801,  22.646:   in   1901,  25,993. 

REIG'HAED,  Jacob  Ellsworth  (1861—). 
An  American  zoologist,  born  at  Laporte.  Ind. 
He  graduated  at  the  Universit.y  of  Michigan  in 
1882,  studied  at  Harvard  and  Freiburg,  and  after 
six  years  as  instructor  and  assistant  in  zix'ilogy 
became  in  1892  professor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Jlichigan 
Fish  Commission  in  1890-94,  and  in  1898  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  biological  surve.v  of  the 
Great  Lakes  under  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. He  contributed  to  many  technical  jour- 
nals, and  in  1901  published  in  collaboration 
with  Jennings  The  Anatomy  of  the  Cat. 


REIGN  OF  TERROR.  That  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  beginning  with  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  (q.v.)  in  .June,  1793,  and  terminating 
with  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  (q.v.),  July 
27,  1794.     See  French  Revolution. 

REIMARUS,  ri-mii'rus,  Hermann  Samuel 
(1694-1768).  A  German  naturalistic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  December  22, 
1694,  studied  at  the  universities  of  .lena  and 
Wittenberg,  traveled  afterwards  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  on  his  return  was  elected  rector  at 
Wismar  (1723)  and  in  1728  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  mathematics  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Hamburg. 
He  died  there  March  1,  1768.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  so-called  Wolfenbiittelsche  Fraifmente 
eines  Vnbekannten,  first  published  by  Lessing  in 
his  Beitmge  zur  Geschichte  mid  Litieratur  aus 
den  Schiitzen  der  Wolferibiiltelschen  BibUothek 
(1774,  1777-78).  These  Fragmente,  up  to  that 
time  known  only  in  manuscript  by  a  few  of  Rei- 
marus's  most  intimate  friends,  produced  a  sensa- 
tion tlyoughout  Gernian.y,  since  the  author,  in 
the  boldest  and  most  trenchant  manner,  denied 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  They 
were  partiall.v  translated,  as  Fragments  from  Rei- 
mnrus  (London.  1879).  A  cognate  work  is  his 
Vornehmste  Wahrheitcn  der  natitrlichen  Religion 
(1754).  His  edition  of  Dio  Cassius  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  classical  philology 
(17.50).  Consult  his  biography  by  Strauss  (Bonn, 
18(52;  2d  ed.   1877). 

REIMS,  rems.  Fr.  pron.  raNs.  A  city  of 
France.     See  Rheims. 

REIN,  rin.  .Johannes  Justu-s  (183.5—).  A 
German  geographer,  born  at  Raunheim-on-the- 
Main,  and  educated  in  mathematics  and  science  at 
the  University  of  Giessen.  He  made  various  scien- 
tific journeys  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  geograph.v  at  the 
University  of  Marburg  in  1876.  and  subsequentl.v 
at  Bonn.  His  publications  include  Japan,  nach 
Rclsni  inid  i^tudien  (ISSl-Sfi),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  under  the  title.  Japan,  Trav- 
els and  Researches  (1884),  as  was  also  his 
book  on  .Japanese  industries  (1889)  ;  and  Colum- 
bus und  seine  vier  Reisen  nach  Westen    (1892). 


REIN. 

REIN,  WiLHELM  (1847—).  A  German  edu- 
cator and  iuitlior,  bom  at  Ki.--eiiafli.  He 
htiiiliod  at  Ucidi'lbcrg,  Leipzig,  and  Jena,  for  sev- 
eral years  was  teaelier  at  Weimar,  and  from  1876 
to  18S(i  was  priuei|ial  of  a  seliool  in  Kiscnaeli.  In 
Isso  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  [ledagog}'  at 
tlie  I'niversity  of  Jena.  Rein's  system  of  educa- 
tion resembles  Herbart's.  He  ranks  among  tlie 
foremost  of  educational  theorists,  and  has  exerted 
great  inltueuce  on  the  educational  institutions  of 
liis  country.  His  principal  works  are  Theoric 
unil  I'raxis  des  Volksschulinitcrrichts  (1879-93) 
and  I'udntjogik  im  (Irundriss  (1892).  He  edited 
Nienieycr's  Cruudsutze  der  Erziehung  (1878-79), 
and  founded  the  educational  journal  Piidayogische 
Sliidicn  in  1880. 

REINACH,  rl'nHK.  -Ioskpii  (1856—).  A 
Frcncli  |iulilicist.  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  at 
tbe  Lycce  t'ondorcet  and  in  the  faculty  of  law  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1877,  wrote  for  the  Dix-iirin'ieinr  iSircle  and 
<ianibetta's  Repiihliijue  Framaise,  and  in  1881-82 
was  ])rivate  secretary  to  Ganibetta,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Cabinet  council.  Having  reentered 
Journalism,  in  lSS(i  he  became  proj)rietor  with 
Deynarouse  of  the  l'v))iihVifjue  Frnnruixc,  in  which 
he  supported  tlu>  L'nion-Kepulilican  group.  In 
1SS9  he  was  elected  as  Liberal-Republican  Dep- 
uty for  Digne  (Hasses-AIpes),  in  1893  was  re- 
elected, but  in  1898  failed  of  reelection  because 
of  opposition  to  his  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  the  budget  and  on  the  army, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  legislative  de- 
bates. He  became  departmental  councilor  of 
Basses-Alpes  for  the  Canton  of  iloustiers  in  1896. 
He  appeared  prominently  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  case,  denounced  the  introduction  of  se- 
cret documents  into  the  trial  of  1894,  the  forger- 
ies of  Paty  du  Clam  and  Henry,  and  the  com- 
plicity of  the  latter  with  Esterhiizy,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Scheurer-Kestner  in  the  movement 
for  revision.  He  published  on  the  case  several 
pamphlets,  including  La  voix  de  I'ile  (1898), 
Les  enseiyneiiioits  de  I'histoire  (1898),  A  Vile 
du  diable  (1898),  \eis  la  justice  par  Ip,  virile 
(1898).  he  cripuscule  des  Iraitres  (1899),  and 
Les  faits  nouveauoc  (1899),  and  the  volumes  Les 
bles  d'hiver  (1901),  Histoirc  de  I'nffaire  Dreyfus. 
Le  proces  de  189.'/    (1901),  and  Bisloire  de  I'af- 

,f aire  Dreyfus.  Esterhdzy  (1903).  The  brochure 
Les  enseignements  de  I'histoire  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Siecle,  and  caused  Reinach  to  be 

.  expelled  from  his  captaincy  in  the  territorial 
army  for  "a  gross  offense  against  discipline"  and 
to  be  deprived  of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  further  publications  are:  La 
Servie  et  le  Montin/-gro  (1876)  ;  Voyage  en  Orient 
(1879)  ;  Le  ministf^e  Gamhetta  (1884)  ;  Etudes 
de  littirature  et  d'histoire  (1888-89);  and  Les 
petites  Catilinaires  (1888-89),  collected  articles 
against  Boulanger.  He  also  edited  the  Discours 
't  plaidoyers  politiques  dr  flrimhetta  (11  vols., 
1881-8.5),  and  Dipeches.  cireulairesi,  decrets,  pro- 
clamations et  discours  de  Gamhetta   (1886). 

REINACH,  Salomon  (1858—).  A  French 
archicologist.  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Saint-Gcrmain-en-Laye  (Seineet-Oise).  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Lye^e  Fontanes  and  the  Ecole  Normale 
Supfrieure,  was  appointed  to  the  French  Classical 
School  of  Athens  (Ecole  Francaise  d'Athfenes), 
and  made  interestiiiL'  exravation  .nnd  discoveries 


i  REINDEER. 

at  ilyrina,  near  Smyrna,  and  elsewhere  (1880- 
82).  "in  1886  lie  became  attache  in  the  JIuseum 
of  National  Antiquities  at  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye, 
in  1890-92  held  llic  chair  of  assistant  professor  of 
national  arclia'oh)gy  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  and 
in  1893  was  api)ointed  associate  curator  of  the 
National  Museums.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Acad<-mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  in 
1896.  He  review<'d  works  on  arclucolog^-  for  the 
Heme  Critique,  edited  a  careful  text  (1877)  of 
Saint  -Vugustinc's  De  Civitale  Dei,  and  published 
among  liis  original  volumes  a  Chrouiquc  d'Orient 
(1885-91).  cataloguing  all  discoveries  made  in 
Greece  to  that  date;  La  neeropole  de  Uyrina 
(with  Pettier,  1887);  Description  raisonnce  du 
musee  de  Saint-Germain  (1890)  ;  Les  C'eltes  dans 
les  rallees  du  P6  et  du  Danube  (1894)  ;  Ri-per- 
toire  de  la  statuaire  grecque  et  romaine  ( 1897- 
98)  ;  and  Guide  illusitre  du  musee  natiotujl  de 
Sdinl-drrnidin    (1899). 

REINAUD,  ra'no',  Joseph  Toussaikt  ( 1795- 
1867).  A  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Lambesc 
(Bouches-du-Rhone) .  He  was  a  pupil  of  Syl- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  Ijecame  connected  with  the  Royal 
Library,  and  was  appointed  conservator  of  that 
institution  in  1834.  He  was  also  president  and 
( 1838  et  seq. )  De  Sacy's  successor  as  professor  of 
Arabic  at  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales 
Vivantes  (1838-67).  He  published:  Monuments 
urahes,  persans,  et  turcs  du  cabinet  de  M.  le  due 
de  Blacas  et  d'autres  cabinets  (1828),  a  work  of 
great  value,  especially  in  the  province  of  epig- 
raphy; a  version  of  Raymond  Lully's  Lixre  de 
la  loi  au  Sarrazin  (1831,  with  Michel)  ;  Extraits 
des  historiens  arabes  relatifs  aux  guerres  des 
croisades  (1829);  Invasions  des  Sarrazins  en 
France  (1836)  ;  the  text  and  a  French  version  of 
Abulfeda's  geography  (with  Slane.  1840-48); 
Fragments  arabes  et  persans  relatifs  a  Vlnde 
(1834);  Relation  des  voyages  faits  par  les 
Arabes  et  les  Persans  dans  I'Inde  et  Chine 
(1845)  ;  and  Relatio-ns  politiques  et  commerciales 
de  I'empire  romain  avec  VAsie  orientate  (1863). 
From  1847  to  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Socifte  Asiatique. 

REINDEER  ( Icel.  hreinn,  AS.  hran,  reindeer, 
from  Lapp  rcino,  pasturage  -}-  deer,  AS.  dear, 
Goth,  dins,  wild  beast,  animal,  Ger.  Thier.  ani- 
mal). An  Arctic  deer  {Rangifer  tarandus)  which 
has  long  been  domesticated  and  used  as  a  draught 
animal  and  a  beast  of  burden  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  wild  race  still  exists  in  varying  abun- 
dance almost  everywhere  from  Northern  Scandi- 
navia to  Eastern  Siberia,  wandering  to  tlie  Arctic 
coast  and  throughout  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla, 
and  the  Phipps  and  Parry  islands.  They  are  not 
knowTi  much  south  of  Lapland  in  the  west,  nor 
below  the  northern  margin  of  the  great  forest 
region  in  Siberia,  but  in  the  Ural  region  they 
wander  southward  to  the  borders  of  Perm. 
Whether  the  caribou  (q.v. )  of  Greenland  and 
Canada  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  geographical 
races  of  the  European  form,  thus  considered  as 
a  eircumpolar  species,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
European  zoologists  generally  do  so  regard  it.  and 
assert  that  the  differences  between  European  and 
American  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  be  deemed 
specific.  Merriam  and  other  recent  American 
zoologists  think  otherwise  and  set  apart  no  less 
than  six  'species'  in  the  New  World.  Within  his- 
toric times  reindeer  lived  in  the  islands  north  of 
Scotland,   but   became   extinct   there   before   the 
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twelfth  conturv;  tliey  wore  much  more  rpocntly 
miiiii'rous  throughout  Scandinaviii.  Tlic  haliits 
of  the  American  species  are  outlined  under  Cari- 
bou. Those  of  the  plains  and  islands  of  subarctic 
Europe  and  Asia  wander  about  the  tundras  and 
desolate  treeless  mountains,  making  periodical 
migrations  from  one  feeding-grounil  to  another. 
In  early  summer  the  Spitzbergen  herds  betake 
themselves  to  the  grassy  valleys  of  the  interior, 
whence  they  return  in  tlie  autumn  to  the  coast 
to  feed  upon  seaweed.  The  coming  of  the  winter 
ice  cuts  off  this  resource,  compelling  them  to  go 
into  the  mountains,  where  they  subsist  upon  the 
rock-lichens,  which  they  uncover  by  shoveling 
away  several  feet  of  snow  with  their  Hat  horns, 
or  pawing  it  aside  with  their  feet.  The  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  of  spring,  by  forming  a  hard 
crust  on  the  snow,  interferes  sadlj-  with  tlieir  wel- 
fare, and  great  numbers  sometimes  starve  at  this 
Season.  In  Siberia,  as  in  Nortli  America,  migra- 
tions in  scattered  herds  regularly  take  place  from 
the  barren  coast  plains  southward  to  the  less  in- 
clement region  along  the  borders  of  the  forest 
area,  where  food  may  be  obtained.  Xot  much  is 
known  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  wild  reindeer 
except  that  the  faAvns  are  born  in  the  spring. 

The  reindeer  has  long  been  domesticated  among 
the  Laplanders  and  the  tribes  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  and  used  for  drawing  sledges  and  as  a 
riding  and  burden  animal,  besides  furnishing 
skins  for  tents,  clothing  and  harness,  flesh  and 
milk  for  food,  and  horns  and  hoofs  for  various 
utilities.  It  has  remarkable  endurance,  strength, 
and  speed  in  drawing  sledges,  and  without  this 
animal  much  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  conld  not  be 
permanently  inhabited.  These  qualities  led  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to 
naturalize  rein<leer  among  the  Eskimos  of  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska,  who  were  in  danger  of 
starving  through  the  loss  of  food  and  uneconom- 
ical habits,  following  the  pursuit  of  excessive 
whaling  and  walrus-hunting  by  white  men  off 
that  coast.  The  experiment  was  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  personal  care  of  the  Eev.  Sheldon 
.Jackson.  Agents  procured  a  small  herd  of  Sibe- 
rian reindeer  which,  with  Lapp  attendants,  were 
landed  in  Xorthern  Alaska  in  18S9.  The  training 
of  Alaskan  attendants  and  drivers  was  begun, 
and  more  herds  were  annually  imported.  Up  to 
1898  .5.50  deer  had  been  brought  from  Siberia, 
and  the  stock  with  its  increase  amounted  to  about 
oflOO  in  1!)0.3.  Several  stations  were  established 
where  the  deer  were  bred,  and  where  Eskimos 
were  trained  in  their  care  and  use.  The  history 
of  the  attempt  is  contained  in  .Jaclcson's  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  from 
1890  onward. 

The  wild  reindeer  is  much  larger  than  the  do- 
mesticated races.  It  is  as  large  as  the  stag,  but 
heavier  and  more  clumsy  in  ajipearanee.  It  has  a 
dark  coat  in  summer  and  a  lighter  one  in  winter, 
with  a  growth  of  long  whitish  hair  under  the 
neck,  while  the  region  about  the  short  goat-like 
tail  and  the  outlines  of  the  hoofs  are  nearly 
white.  It  constitutes  a  genus  (Rangifer),  differ- 
ing from  that  of  ordinary  deer  in  the  important 
particular  that  both  sexes  have  horn*,  although 
those  of  the  bucks  are  larger.  These  antlers  are 
peculiar  in  their  long,  slender,  unequally  branch- 
ing beams,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  the 
brow-tines  are  greatly  produced  and  palmated, 
and  one  is  usually  aborted  to  allow  the  other  to 
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push  forward  into  a  formidable  weapon,  over- 
hanging the  face. 

During  Pleistocene  time  the  reindeer  wa.s  more 
widely  distributed  over  Euroiw  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  for  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Consult:  Lydekker,  IJcir  of  All  Lu'nds  (London, 
1898)  ;  id.,  Uoytil  \utiinil  Uistory,  vol.  ii.  (Lon- 
don, 189(i)  ;  NordenskiJild,  Voi/i/r/c  of  the  Vega 
(New  York.  1881);  Koyd  Ua'wkins,  Vavc  Life 
(London,  187.5)  ;  and  the  works  of  travelers  and 
exjjlorers  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  countries 
where  reindeer  are  used.  For  the  American 
fornus,  consult:  Stone  and  Cram,  American  Ani- 
mals (New  York_  1902)  ;  Roosevelt,  The  Deer 
rumiUj  (ib.,  1902")  ;  Preble.  "Hiological  Investi- 
gation of  the  Hudson  Bay  Region,"  in  North 
American  Fauna  So.  22  (Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  1902)  ;  and  books  cited  un- 
der Deer. 

REINDEER  MOSS  (Cladonia  rangiferitia) .  A 
lichen  of  great  importance  to  inhabitants  of  the 
northernmost  regions  of  the  Xorlbcrn  Hemisphere, 
where  it  covers  great  areas  and  furnishes  the 
chief  winter  food  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  most  abun- 
dant and  luxuriant  in  arctic  and  sub-arctic  re- 
gions, often  occupying  the  ground  in  pine  and 
spruce  forests.  When  such  forests  are  destroyed 
by  fire  it  soon  reappears.  It  is  a  variable  plant, 
but  always  consists  of  a  much-branched,  erect, 
cylindrical,  tubular  thallus,  with  small  perfora- 
tions in  the  axils,  and  attains  a  height  of  two 
inches  or  more.  Its  imi)ortance  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Linna-us  in  his  Flora 
Lapponica.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  human  food. 
Its  taste  is  pleasant,  although  attended  with  a 
slight  pungency  or  acridity.  It  is  generally 
boiled  in  reindeer  milk.  Its  nutritious  qualitie.s 
depend  chiefly  on  a  form  of  starch,  lichenin,  wdiich 
it  contains. 

REINECKE,  ri'nek-e,  Kabl  (1824—).  A 
German  ])ianist,  born  at  Altona.  He  studied 
with  his  father,  Johann  Peter  Rudolph  Reinecke, 
a  musical  composer  and  director.  He  was 
Court  pianist  to  Christian  VIll.  at  Copen- 
hagen from  1846  to  1848,  He  became  teacher 
at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  in  1851,  and  occu- 
pied at  later  times  the  positions  of  nuisical  di- 
,  rector  at  Barmen,  academic  mvisical  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Singakademie  at  Breslau,  con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig, 
and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  His  composi- 
tions are  both  refmed  and  classic  throughout,  but 
possess  here  and  there  a  marked  touch  of  the 
romantic.  Among  his  works  are:  Serenade.  Aus 
der  Juffeiidzeit.  Xeiies  Xotenhuch  fiir  kleine 
Leute ;  yocturne;  studies,  sonatas,  quartets, 
quintets,  and  trios.  The  five-act  grand  opera 
Kiiniq  Manfred  was  produced  in  1807;  the  ope- 
retta Bin  Abenteuer  Hiindels,  in  1874;  two 
three-act  comic  operas.  Auf  holien  Uefehl  and 
Der  Gouverneur  von  Tours,  in  188C  and  1891  re- 
spectively. He  also  wrote  the  funeral  march  for 
Emperor  William  T.  He  became  widely  kno^vn 
as  an  excellent  conductor,  and  as  a  pianist  for  his 
interpretations  of  Mozart. 

REINECKE  FUCHS.    See  Revxaru  the  Fox. 

REINHART,  rln'blirt,  Charles  Stanlev 
(1844-96).  An  American  genre  i)ainter  and  illus- 
trator.    He  was  born   in   Pittsburg.  Pa.     From 
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1868  to  1870  lie  stiiilied  at  the  Atelier  Suisse, 
Paris,  !ind  at  the  Royal  Aeadeniy,  Munieli.  under 
Strejliiiber  and  (nUi.  I'pon  his  rcluru  to  tlie 
United  States  he  illustrated  for  various  foreign 
and  Anicriean  magazines,  and  frequently  exhiliit- 
ed  works  in  oil,  walereolors,  and  lilack-anil- 
white  at  the  National  Aeadeniy.  From  18S1  to 
1891  he  resided  in  I'aris,  exhihiting  regularly  at 
the  Salon,  afterwards  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Soeicty  of  American  Artists.  Xew  York.  Rein- 
hart  excelled  in  blackand white,  his  oils  and 
water-colors  being  mostly  marine  views,  painl- 
ed  in  sombre  but  delicate  colors.  In  oil  arc: 
the  -Old  l.ife  lioat"  (1880);  '-Mussel  Fisher- 
women"  (1880)  ;  "Washed  Ashore"  (1887).  which 
won  the  gold  medal  I  riiilailel|ihia.  1888):  and 
the  "Rising  Tide"  (1888).  purchased  by  the 
Government  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1889.  His 
water-eolors  include  "Ciathering  W  ooil"  (1877), 
"At  the  Ferry"  (1878),  ami  the  "Spanish  Bar- 
ber" (1884).  Among  his  chief  series  in  black- 
and-white  are  the  "Reichstag  Sketches,"  "A 
Little  Swiss  Sojourn,"  and  "Americans  Abroad." 
Reinhart  died  in  New  York  Citv,  August  30, 
1890. 

REINHART,  Christian  (1761-1847).  A 
German  landscape  painter  and  etcher,  born  at 
Hof,  Bavaria.  First  instructed  by  tEser  in  Lei])- 
zig,  he  studied  at  the  Dresden  Academy  luider 
Kiengcl,  but  cliietly  after  the  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  1789  went  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  perma- 
nently and  under  the  intlucnce  of  Carstens  and 
Koch  became  a  conspicuous  exponent  of  the  his- 
toric landscape.  His  best  work  is  represented 
by  the  "Eight  Historic  Landscapes"  (1825),  in 
the  Palazzo  Massimi.  Rome,  and  "Four  Views 
from  Villa  Malta,"  in  tempera,  painted  for  King 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria.  The  New  Pinakotbek  in 
Munich  contains  "Four  Views  Near  Rome"  (two 
dated  1836,  1846).  the  Leipzig  Museum  a  "Wood 
on  Seashore  in  a  Storm"  (1824)  and  "Landscape 
with  Psyche"  (1829),  the  Stadel  Institute, 
Frankfort,  a  landscape  with  "Cain  and  Abel." 
and  the  Cologne  Museum  a  "View  from  Tivoli." 
To  a  collection  of  seventy-two  etchings  of  pros- 
pects in  Italy,  published  conjointly  with  Dies 
and  Mechau  under  the  title  Malciisch  radirte 
Prospecte  uiis  ItuJien  (1792-98)  Reinhart  con- 
tributed twenty-four  plates,  the  best  of  the  series. 
Besides  these  he  etched  many  other  Italian  land- 
scapes, and  thirty-eight  animal  studies,  in  all  170 
plates.  Consult:  Baiscb,  Reinhait  und  seine 
Kreise  (Leipzig.  1882)  ;  and  Andresen,  Die 
Deutsche))  Maler-Radirer,  i.   (ib.,  1866). 

REINHART  VON  GRTJNINGEN,  f6n  gru'- 

ning-rn.     See  GRi'NlNCKH.  .Ioiia,\n. 

REINHOLD,  rln'lmlt.  Christian  Ernst  ( 1793- 
18.5.5).  A  German  philosopher,  son  of  Karl  Leon- 
hard  Rcinhold.  born  at  Jena.  He  at  first  lectured 
on  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and 
afterwards  was  a|)pointed  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  the  University  of  Jena.  His 
philosophical  system  resembles  Kant's.  He  pub- 
lished: Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  nach  den 
llanptmomenten  ihrer  Etitwickelung  (4th  ed. 
1584)  ;  Thcorie  des  menschlicJien  Erkenntnisver- 
mogcns  und  Mrldphysih  (1832-34)  :  hehrhueh  der 
Oesckichte  der  Philosophie  .3d  ed.  1849),  a  work 
of  much  value;  and  Hystem  dei-  Metaphysik  (3d 
ed.  1854).  Consult  A|)eU.  Ernst  Reinhold  und 
die  Kantsche  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1840). 
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REINHOLD,  Karl  Lkomiard  (1758-1823). 
A  German  philosopher,  born  in  Vienna.  In 
1772  he  entered  the  .lesuit  College  of  Saint  Anna, 
but  upon  tlie  sujiprcssion  of  this  Order  in  1774 
he  joined  the  Jiarnabites,  and  was  for  some  years 
an  inmate  of  their  College  of  Saint  Michael.  His 
religious  zeal  in  the  meantime  had  cooled  con- 
siderably, and  in  1783  he  left  the  Order  and  went 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philoso- 
|ihy.  Afterwards  he  settled  in  Weimar.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Dcutseher  Merkiir  attracted 
much  attention,  and  in  1787  bis  Hriefr  iihrr  Kanl- 
sehr  Philosophie  appeared  in  this  periodical.  His 
clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  Kant's  doctrines, 
which  at  that  time  were  being  combated,  re- 
sulted in  his  being  appointed  to  a  professorship 
of  philosophy  in  Jena.  In  1789  he  published  his 
chief  work,  Versuch  einer  ncuen  Thcorie  des 
mensehlichen  Vorstellungsvernvogens,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  broaden  the  teachings  of  Kant.  He 
then  for  a  time  identified  himself  with  Fichte'.s 
doctrines  and  even  tried  afterwards  in  his  Para- 
doxicn  der  neucslen  Philosophic  to  find  a  middle 
way  between  Fichte  and  Jaeobi  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  religious  sentiments,  but  when  Bardili's  logic 
appeared  he  deserted  both  and  joined  the  latter's 
rational  idealism.  The  reason  for  this  change  he 
gives  us  in  his  treatise  Wahrhcit   (1820). 

REINICK,  rl'nik,  Robert  (1805-52).  A  Ger- 
man painter,  etcher,  and  poet,  born  and  educated 
in  Danzig.  He  studied  painting  under  Begas  in 
Berlin  and  at  the  Diisseldorf  Academ.v,  and  set- 
tled at  Dresden  in  1844.  Several  pleasing  pic- 
tures, either  historical  or  romantic  in  subject, 
had  come  from  his  brush  after  1830 — for  example, 
"Rachel  and  Jacob  at  the  Well"  (Stettin  Mu- 
seum), "Well  Near  Olevano,"  and  several  others 
(Danzig  Museum) — but  his  most  interesting  pro- 
ductions are  tho.se  in  which  his  pictorial  and 
poetic  talents  are  blended,  such  as  "Drei  LTmrisse 
nach  Holzschnitteu  von  Diirer  niit  erljiuterndem 
Text  und  Gesiingen"  (1830).  With  Kugler  he 
])ublished  the  Liederhueh  fUr  deutsche  Kiinstler 
( 1833 ) ,  with  woodcuts  by  Gubitz,  and  then  the 
Liedcr  eines  Malcrs  mit  Kandzeichnungen  seiner 
Freunde  (1838).  with  thirty-one  etchings  bv  him- 
self and  other  Diisseldorf  .artists.  He  supplie<l 
the  poetical  text  to  Rethel's  "Dance  of  Death." 
and  was  associated  with  Ludwig  Richter  in  edit- 
ing Hebel's  Allemannische  Gedichte  (1851).  of 
which  he  gave  a  High-German  version.  A  sixth 
edition  of  his  collected  Liedcr,  with  a  biography  by 
Auerbach,  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1873.  His 
natural  abilit.v  as  a  juvenile  poet  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  Lieder  und  Fabeln  fiir  die  Jugcnd  (2d 
ed.  1849),  the  Illustriertes  ABC-Buch  fiir  klcine 
vnd  grosse  Kinder  (4th  ed.  1870),  and  the  fairy- 
tale Die  Wurzelprinzessin  (1848).  The  poetical 
works  for  young  people  appeared  collected  under 
the  title  Marchen-,  Lieder-  und  Geschichtenhuch 
(11th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1895). 

REINICKE,  rl'nik-e,  Paul  Rene  (I860-). 
A  German  painter  and  draftsman,  born  at  Strenz- 
Naundorf,  near  Halle.  He  studied  at  Weimar 
under  Struys,  at  Biisseldorf  under  Gebhardt.  and 
at  Munich  under  Piglhein,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Palestine.  Settled  afterwards  in  Munich,  he 
found  the  true  field  for  his  talent  in  drawing 
sketches  for  the  Fliegende  Blatter,  in  which  his 
masterl,v  delineations  from  the  social  life  of  the 
upper  classes  in  its  various  aspects  soon  became 
an  eagerly  looked-for  specialty.     A  selection  of 
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liis  drawings  -nas  publislu'd  iii  JIunieh  (1890) 
under  the  title  ".Spiegelbilder  aus  dcm  Lebcii." 
His  "Waiting  Eoom  of  the  First  Class  in  the 
Jlunich  Kailway  Station"  is  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Berlin.  He  \va.s  awarded  a  gold  medal  in 
18S2. 

REINKENS,  rin'kens,  Joseph  HriiEiir  (1821- 
tlti).  The  tirst  Old  t'atholie  bishop.  He  was 
born  at  Burlseheid,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  stud- 
ied tlieology  at  Bonn;  was  ordained  priest  of 
the  Itonian  Catholic  Church;  and  in  1853  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  at  Breslau. 
In  1870  he  united  with  Dollinger  in  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  was  suspended  by  the  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  and  the  students  were  forbidden  to 
attend  his  lectures.  In  1S73  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  at  Rotterdam  by  the  Jansenist  Bishop  of 
Deventer.  He  soon  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  (Jovernnient.  and  was  recognized  by  Prussia 
as  a  Catliolic  bishop,  with  his  residence  at  Bonn, 
and  remained  there  in  this  capacity  till  his  death. 
His  publications  include:  Hilariiis  ron  Poitiers 
(ISlU);  ila}-ti>i  von  Tours  (1866);  Revolution 
nnd  Kirche  (1876);  Melchiar'  ron  Diepenhrock 
(1881)  ;  Lessing  iiher  Tolcranz  (1883).  See  Old 
Catholics. 

REINMAR  VON  HAGENATT,   rin'nrdr  f6n 

h:l'g!-ni.iu  I  're. 1210).  A  (ierinan  poet,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  minnesingers,  usually  called  Rein- 
mar  the  Old.  From  Hagenau  he  went  to  Vienna 
and  there  taught  Walther  von  der  Vogchveide. 
with  whom  he  may  have  made  the  Crusade  of 
111)0.  His  poetry,  artificial,  sad.  and  'pale-hued,' 
won  him  the  title  of  the  'Xiglitingale  of  Hage- 
nau' from  C4ottfried  von  Strassburg.  a  panegyric 
from  his  pupil  Walther,  and  from  Uhland  high 
praise  for  its  sentiment  and  diction.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  Des  Minne- 
sanf/s  Friihiing.  Consult:  Schmidt.  Reinmar  ron 
Bayemiii  (Strassburg,  1874)  ;  and  Burdach,  Rein- 
mar  dcr  Alte  und  M'alther  von  dcr  Vogelweide 
(Leipzig,  1880). 

REINSCH,  rinsh,  Paul  Samiel  (1869—). 
An  American  historical  writer.  He  w^as  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  of  Cierman-American  parents. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1892,  at  the  law  school  of  the  same  institution 
in  1894.  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
practiced  for  some  time  in  Milwaukee.  Returning 
to  the  State  University  in  1895,  he  became  an 
instructor  and  extension  lecturer  in  history,  pur- 
suing graduate  studies  at  the  same  time,  and 
taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  history  in  1898. 
In  1899  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
political  science,  and  in  1901  professor  of  politi- 
cal science.  His  publications  include  The  Com- 
mon Lair  in  the  Early  American  Colonies  (1899), 
H'orW  Polities  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (1900),  and  Colonial  Government   (1901). 

REINTHALER,    rln'ta-ler,    Karl    Martin 

(1822-90).  A  German  composer,  born  at  Erfurt. 
He  studied  music  under  A.  B.  ilarx,  and.  later, 
in  both  Paris  and  Rome.  In  1853  be  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory,  and 
in  1858  became  municipal  music  director  and 
cathedral  organist  at  Bremen,  where  he  also  con- 
ducted the  cathedral  choir,  the  Singakademie, 
and  the  concert  society.  He  retired  in  1893.  His 
best  known  works  are  the  oratorio  Jephtha.  the 
Bismareli-Hymne,  the  choral  works  In  der  Wiiste, 
and   Das   Miidchen   ron   Kolah,   and   the   operas 
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Edda   (1875)   and  Kiitchen  von  Ileilbronn,  which 
gained  a  prize  at  Frankfort  in  1881. 

REIS,  ri.,,  PuiLipi-  (1834-74).  A  German 
physicist,  born  at  Gelnhausen.  In  1858  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Garnier  Institute,  near 
Homburg,  and  there,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
research,  in  1860  he  produced  the  tir.st  telephone. 
It  transmitted  musical  tone,  but  not  the  intelli- 
gible utteran<-es  of  the  voice.  Heis  gained  no 
beuelit  from  his  invention.  In  1885  a  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  his  native  town.  Consult 
Thomsons  English  version  of  the  biographical 
sketch  by  Schenk  (London,  1883). 

REISEBILDER,  ri'zc  bil'dOr  (Ger.,  pictures 
of  travel).  A  work  by  Heinrich  Heine  in  four 
viilumes  (lS2li-31),  in  which  poetic  description-^ 
(if  nature  and  powerful  delineations  of  charac- 
ter are  mingled  with  scofTs  at  the  institutions 
of  the  age,  political,  religious,  and  social. 
The  wit  and  irreverence  of  tliesc  attacks,  which 
respected  nothing,  together  with  the  real  beauties 
of  the  work,  won  for  it  an  immediate  success  and 
brought  the  author  into  |)opular  f;ivor.  Some  of 
the  poems  interspersed  through  the  work  were 
published  later  with  others  under  the  title  of 
Biich  der  IJeder. 

REIS  EFFENDI,  ra'is  ef-fen'di  (Turk.,  pre- 
siding otiicial).  A  title  formerly  given  to  an  ofli- 
cer  of  State  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  W'as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  duties  in  the  first-mentioned  capacit.v 
was  to  confer  with  the  Grand  Vizier  regarding  the 
orders  and  instructions  to  be  sent  to  tlie  dill'erenl 
provinces  and  regarding  the  proper  decision  on 
any  subject  affecting  the  Emi)ire,  whether  inter- 
nal or  external;  and  in  tlie  latter  ca|i;icity  he 
had  the  sole  and  exclusive  charge  of  the  relations 
of  the  Porte  with  foreign  courts. 

REISKE,  ri'ske,  Johann  Jakob  (1716-74).  A 
celebrated  German  philologist  and  Oriental  schol- 
ar. He  w  as  born  at  Zorbig,  Prussian  Sa.xony,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  especiall.y  Aral)ic.  In  1758. 
after  living  in  abject  indigence,  he  obtained  the 
rectorship  of  the  Nikolai  Gynmasium,  in  Leipzig, 
and  he  retained  the  post  till  his  death.  From 
1758  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  (ireek' 
literature,  in  which  he  became  a  recognized  au- 
thority. His  works,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  learning,  include  his 
Animadversiemes  in  frrtecos  Aiietores  (1757-66), 
and  editions  of  Tlieocritus  (1765-66);  of  the 
Greek  orators  (1770-75);  of  Maximus  Tyrius 
(1774-75)  ;  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1774- 
77)  ;  of  Plutarch,  with  notes  and  translations  (  12 
vols..  1774-82);  Dio  Chrvsostom  (1784-98);  ami 
Libanius  (1791-94).  Reiske  was  also  the  tirst 
to  call  attention  to  the  historical  and  a?sthetie 
value  of  Arabic  literature.  His  chief  work  in 
this  field  was  his  Latin  translation  of  the  An- 
nates Moslemici  of  Abulfeda  (1754;  fretpientl.v 
reedited).  Some  of  these  works,  and  his  corre- 
spondence with  Mo.ses  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing. 
were  published  after  his  death,  by  his  wife. 
Ernestine  Christine  Reiske  (1735-98).  Consult: 
Morns.  Vita  Reiskii  (Leipzig.  1777):  Reiske. 
ficlbsthiographie  (Leipzig.  1793)  ;  and  Haupt's 
Opnsriila    (Leipzig,   1875-76). 

REISS,  ris.  Wn.nELjt  (1838—).  A  German 
traveler  and  naturalist,  born  at  Mannheim.     He 
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traveled  in  tlic  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary 
Islands  in  1858-()0,  in  Greece  in  180(i,  and  with 
Stiibel  in  18C8-7U  explored  Soutli  America.  In 
particular  he  visited  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Hulivia,  and  he  and  Stiibel  wvw  the  (irst  to 
ascend  Mount  C'otopaxi.  The  seientilie  results  of 
this  journev  were  of  nuieh  value.  Rciss  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Herlin  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  in 
1885-87,  and  of  the  Anthropological  Society  in 
1888.  In  addition  to  contributions  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Krdkundc  au<l  various 
scientific  journals,  he  wrote:  Dutt  Tulcnfcld  von 
Ancon  in  Peru  ( 1880-80)  ;  Gcoloyische  Htudicn  in 
del-  Keiiublik  Columhia  ( 18!)2-9'J)  ;  and  Oas 
}liirhiirbir(jr  iter  Ucpublilc  Ecuador    (1892-1902). 

REISSIGER,  ris'sig-er,  K AM.  Gottlieb  (1798- 
ISfiO).  A  German  musician,  born  at  Wittenberg. 
He  studied  under  Schicht  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig,  anil  dramatic  comjiosition  under  Win- 
ter at  Munich.  He  taught  at  tlie  IScrlin  Koyal 
Institute,  and  in  I82G  \\<'nt  to  The  Hague,  wlicre 
he  organized  a  conservatory  which  is  still  pros- 
perous. This  same  year  he  succeeilcd  Marschner 
as  musical  director  of  the  (Jcrnian  Gpcra  at 
Dresden,  and  later  was  appointed  Kapellmeister, 
as  Weber's  successor.  He  wrote:  Didone  ah- 
bandonnta  (182.3);  Die  Felsenmiihle  von  Eta- 
li&rcs  (1829),  the  overture  of  which  is  still 
played  at  concerts;  Turandot  (1835);  Adele  de 
Foix  (1841);  masses,  psalms,  .sym]ihonies,  over- 
tures, sonatas  for  violin  and  'cello,  and  the  ora- 
torio David.  .  W'rber's  Last  T^houyht,  a  waltz, 
is  his  most  popular  piece. 

REISSMANN,  ris'mim,  August  (1825-1903). 
A  Geniian  w  ritci  iin  music,  l]orn  at  Frankenstein, 
Silesia.  lie  studied  at  Breslau  under  Mosewius, 
Bauuigart,  Kichtcr.  I..iistncr.  and  Kahl.  From 
18C(i  to  1874  he  Icctureil  on  the  history  of  music 
at  the  Stern  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  from  1880 
at  Leipzig,  and  later  at  Wiesbaden.  Das  deutsche 
Lied  in  seiner  historisclwn  Entimckeluvg  (1861) 
is  his  best  and  most  original  work.  His  other 
historical  works,  mostly  clever  collections  or  ex- 
tracts from  original  studies  made  by  others,  in- 
clude: }'on  Huch  bis  Wagner  (1861)  ;  AUgemeine 
Geschiclile  der  Musih  (1863-65);  Illustrirrte 
Gcschiehte  der  deutschen  Musik  (2d  ed.  1892)  ; 
and  the  biographies  of  various  composers.  He 
also  composed  an  oratorio,  Widekind,  two  operas, 
symphonies,  chamber  nmsie,  and  songs. 

REITBOK  (from  Dutch  rietbok.  reedhuck, 
from  riet.  reed  -j-  bok.  buck).  One  of  the  small 
antelo])es,  called  by  English  sportsmen  in  Africa 
'reedbucks.'     Sec  Reedbuck. 

REJ,  ra'y',  Mikola.j  (1505-69).  A  Polish 
poet  and  prose  writer,  born  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  before  he 
produced  his  principal  poem,  Ziricreindlo  ("The 
Mirror,"  1567,  reprinted  in  1829).  Nine  years 
previously  his  Wizerwiek  wlasmj  sywota  czlo- 
micka  poczciwego  ('^Picture  of  an  Honorable 
Man,"  1558,  reprinted  at  Warsaw,  1881-88)  had 
appeared,  and  Wsides  metrical  Polish  transla- 
tions of  the  Psalms  (1533),  Postt/lla  Polska 
((iospel  Commentaries,  1556),  and  a  catechism, 
he  published  Zi/irot  Jdzefa  (1545).  Zirierzi/niec 
(1.562),  and  Figliki  (1.568).  A  stout  Calvinist, 
he  wrote  niuch  in  defense  of  his  chosen  creed  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  Polish  as  a  literary 
language.     His  prose  shows  the  language  in  its 
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purity,  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
and    forms. 

REJANE,  rfi'zhan',  :Maua.me  (1857—).  The 
stage  name  of  Gabrielle  Keju.  a  French  actress, 
born  in  Paris.  She  made  her  debut  at  tlie  Vaude- 
ville in  1875.  and  soon  gained  a  rejiutation  for 
her  witty  imjjersonations.  In  1892  she  married 
M.  I'orel,  then  lier  manager.  In  1893  she  created 
her  best-known  rii\i:  of  Madame  »S'ohs  Gene,  written 
for  her  by  Sardou.  She  ajipeared  w'ith  it  in  Lon- 
don in  1894,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1895. 
Afterwards  she  ai)i)eared  in  La  douloureuse  and 
Zata. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  Burlesque  poems 
by  James  and  Horace  Smith,  published  anony- 
mously in  1812.  Ostensibly  unsuccessful  efforts 
in  the  competition  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  that  time,  they  were 
amusing  piirodies  on  the  poems  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey.  Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott  and  others. 

REJOINDER    (OF.,   F.   rejoindre,  to   rejoin, 

from  Lat.  re-,  back  again,  anew  -)-  jiiiu/erc,  to 
join).  In  connnon-law  pleading,  the  answer  of 
a  defendant  to  a  plaintitT's  replication  to  his  (de- 
fendant's) plea.     See  PLi:AmxG. 

REJUVENATION,  or  Rejuvenescence.  It 
is  supposed  by  ilaupas  and  others  that  the  pro- 
cess of  conjugation  in  tlie  Infusoria  (q.v. )  results 
in  increased  vigor  and  vitality,  and  is  thus  advan- 
tageous to  those  organisms  in  which  the  most 
primitive  form  of  reproduction  is  by  simple  self- 
division.  Indeed  it  has  been  obser\ed  that  con- 
jugation results  in  increased  activity  in  multi- 
plication by  fission.  So  also  sexual  reproduction 
is  a  rejuvenizing  process,  and  tends  to  prevent 
both  the  individual  and  the  species  from  deterior- 
ating or  running  out.  It  mav  be  said  to  corre- 
spond in  its  effects  to  cross-fertilization,  which  is 
the  antidote  to  too  close  in-breeding  and  tends  to 
enhance  the  vitality  of  the  species  and  prevent 
degeneration.  In  botan}',  a  transformation  "of  one 
cell  into  another,  i.e.  into  a  primordial  cell, 
which  afterwards  secretes  a  new  cell-wall,  and 
forms  the  starting-point  of  the  life  of  a  new 
individual.  Examples  occur  in  numerous  algae 
(CEdogonium),  and  also  in  certain  diatoms.  See 
Growth. 

RELAPSE,  The;  or  Virtue  in  Danger.  A 
comedy  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  produced  in  1697. 
It  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  Gibber's  Love's  Last 
Shift,  and  was  very  popular  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  imitated  by  Lee  in  A 
Alan  of  Quality  (1776),  and  recast  by  Sheridan 
as  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  (1777).  Voltaire  used 
it  as  the  basis  of  Le-Vomte  de  Boursoufie  (1734). 
Later  versions  were  made  by  Hollingshead  in 
Man  of  Quality  (1870)  and  Buchanan  in  Miss 
Tomboy    (1890). 

RELAPSING  FEVER  (from  Lat.  relapsus, 
p.p.  of  relabi,  to  fall  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 
anew'  +  labi,  to  slip).  Famine  Fever,  or  Ferris 
Eecubrens.  A  specific  infectious  and  contagious 
disease,  generally  occurring  in  epidemics,  and  due 
to  a  micro-organism,  the  spirochcetw  Obermeieri. 
This  organism  is  a  spirillum,  about  t^J^  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  undergoing  constant  move- 
ments of  a  rotary  or  lashing  character.  The  dis- 
ease occurs  in  times  of  famine  and  nourishes  un- 
der conditions  of  overcrowding,  dirt,  and  poverty. 
Individuals  in  constant  contact  with  the  disease, 
as  physicians,  nurses,  and  clergymen,  are  often 
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attacked.  The  jieiiiliar  nature  of  the  malady  was 
pointed  out  l>_v  Uendeison  in  1S42  and  l)y  !Sir  W. 
Jenner,  lS-l!t  to  18")!.  Tlieir  views  have  since 
been  confiinieil  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  specific 
micro-organism  by  Obcrnicier. 

Tlie  period  of  imiibatiou  of  rehipsing  fever  av- 
erages from  4  to  10  day-^.  Tlie  fever  begins  sud- 
denly witli  a  cliill  or  rigor,  accompanied  by 
frontal  headache,  and  pains  in  tlie  back  and  limbs. 
The  temperature  may  be  103"  or  104°  F.,  and 
mounts  on  the  succeeding  days  to  105°  or  even 
108°.  The  general  condition  remains  much  the 
same  for  about  a  week,  except  that  tlie  .symptoms 
increase  in  severity.  Little  sleep  is  obtained, 
but  tlie  mind  remains  clear  until  near  the  end  of 
the  jiaro.xysm,  when  delirium  su])ervenes.  When 
all  the  symptoms  are  at  tlie  height,  crisis  sud- 
denly occurs  in  5  to  7  days,  with  jirofuse  perspira- 
tion and  a  rapid  abatement  of  sutTcring.  Con- 
valescence now  sets  in  and  is  permanent  in  many 
cases.  In  others  the  patiertt  feels  comparatively 
well,  but  very  weak  until  about  fourteen  days 
from  the  initial  attack  or  seven  days  after  the 
crisis,  when  he  is  again  seized  with  chills  and 
fever,  and  the  «hole  series  of  phenomena  is  re- 
peated. This  relapse  is  usually  shorter  than  the 
first  paroxysm,  and  permanent  recovery  follows 
it  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  spirilla  are  always  present  in  the  blood 
during  the  paroxysms  and  increase  in  number  as 
the  fever  progresses.  They  disappear  at  the  crisis 
and  remain  absent  until  near  the  advent  of  the 
relapse.  During  this  period  they  may  he  found  in 
the  spleen  and  bone  marrow  (as  proved  by  experi- 
ments on  monkeys),  where  they  probably  break 
down  and  leave  spores  which  germinate  and  thus 
produce  the  organisms  which  determine  the  re- 
lapse. 

No  treatment  has  succeeded  in  shortening  the 
paroxysms  or  jireventing  the  recurrence  of  a  re- 
lapse; and  although  certain  drugs,  such  as  qui- 
nine,' carbolic  acid,  and  iodine,  arrest  the  move- 
ments of  the  spirillum  outside  the  body,  they 
have  no  influence  when  given  as  remedies.  Treat- 
ment must  be  symptomatic.  S])onging  with  tepid 
^^■ater  or  ])acking  in  wet  sheets  \\ill  give  tempo- 
rary relief  when  the  fever  is  very  high,  and  head- 
ache may  be  relieved  by  cold  applications.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  perspiration  of  tlie  crisis  the  pa- 
tient must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  the 
tendency  to  collapse  must  be  met  by  additional 
coverings,  hot  bottles,  and  dift'nsible  stimulants. 
For  the  severe  pains  opium  or  morphine  is  given. 
Cooling  drinks  and  gentle  saline  laxatives  in- 
crease the  comfort  of  the  patient.  During  con- 
valescence, fresh  air,  good  food,  and  tonic  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this 
country,  no  epidemics  having  appeared  since  1869. 
when  it  prevailed  extensively  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  common  in  India,  where  favor- 
able conditions  for  its  development  seem  always 
to  be  present. 

RELATIONS  (Lat.  relatio,  relation,  ref- 
erence, report,  restoration,  from  re-,  back  again, 
anew  -|-  latus.  p.p.  assigned  to  ferrc.  to  bear, 
carry).  In  law,  technically,  such  kindred  of  a 
person  as  may  be  entitled  to  share  in  his  personal 
estate  under  the  statute  of  distributions  in  force 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  called  in  question.  The  word,  there- 
fore, is  employed  in  a  wider  sense  in  some  juris- 
dictions than  in  others,  and  the  classes  of  persons 
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included  vary  according  to  the  jurisdiction.  It 
is  jiopularly  employed  to  describe  all  family  eon 
nections  by  lilood  or  marriage,  and  the  law  will 
recognize  this  use  of  the  woiil  where  it  is  evident 
a  person  so  intended  to  employ  it.  .See  .Vitlmty; 
CoNSANGii.NiTY;  LlKEAL.  See  also  Blackstone's 
C()j)inicnt(iiifs. 

RELATIONSHIP.  The  exact  degree  of  allin- 
ity  existing  between  keys,  chords,  and  tones.  See 
Temper.\ment. 

RELATIVITY  (from  Lat.  relulinis,  having 
rifereiue  or  nlalion),  [>.\\v  OF.  In  its  most  gen- 
eral form,  the  law,  as  given  by  Stunipf,  is  that 
the  relation  of  sensations  to  one  another 
is  essential  to  their  very  existence;  so  that 
black,  e.g.  can  be  senseil  only  in  opposition 
to  white,  or  at  least  only  in  distinction  from  a 
grayer  or  blacker  Idack ;  a  tone  or  noise  only  as 
alternating  with  other  tones  or  noises,  or  with 
complete  silence,  and  so  on — while  every  sensa- 
tion will  disajipear  under  the  operation  of  uni- 
form and  continuous  stimnlalion.  Simple  as  this 
statement  looks,  it  is  capable  of  many  interpreta- 
tions, none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  unexcep- 
tionable. 

The  grain  of  truth  which  Stumjif  finds  in  the 
doctrine  is  that  the  ]ircsence  of  sensation  in  the 
adult  consciousness  is  almost  without  exception 
connected  with  certain  judgments  of  its  relation 
to  other  ideas.  And  these  judgments  (apprehen- 
sions, apperceptions),  if  they  cannot  alter  the 
content  of  sensation,  can  at  least  render  it  con- 
fusable  with  other  contents  not  now  sensed. 
Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  our  mental  life  is  governed  by  a  law 
of  relativity,  such  that  every  phase  of  present  ex- 
perience is  conditioned  not  only  by  other  phases 
of  the  same  experience,  but  also  by  the  whole 
past  history  of  consciousness.  The  laws  of  mind 
at  large  are  of  two  classes:  laws  of  relativity  and 
laws  of  development.  Under  the  heading  of  rela- 
tivity we  have  ( 1 )  the  law  of  psychical  result- 
ants, which  affirms  that  every  mental  comjilex 
shows  properties  which,  once  given,  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  attributes  of  its  elements,  but 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sum 
of  those  attributes.  (2)  The  law  of  rela- 
tions asserts  that  every  dissection  of  a  con- 
scious whole  into  its  constituent  terms  is  an  act 
of  relating  analysis.  Finally,  (3)  the  law  of 
psychical  contrasts  maintains  that  mental  pro- 
cesses of  opposed  direction  mutually  reinfcnce  one 
another.  The  laws  of  mental  development  are 
(1)  the  law  of  mental  growth,  the  application  of 
the  law  of  resultants:  (2)  the  law  of  helerogony 
of  ends,  based  upon  the  laws  of  resultants  and  of 
relations:  and  (3)  the  law  of  development  by 
opposites,  which  applies  the  law  of  contrasts. 
Consult:  Stumpf,  ?'o)i./)S//c/io(o(7i>  ( Leipzig,  1883)  ; 
Rielil.  Der  philosophischc  Krilicistnus.  vol.  ii. 
(ib.,  1879-87)  ;  Preyer,  Elemente  der  rcinen  Em- 
pfindimgslehrn  (1877)  :  Wundt,  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology (trans.  Leipzig.  1807);  id..  Physiolo- 
fllsch-e'  Psi/cholopie  (4th  ed.,  ib..  181)3)  :  Hiiff- 
ding,  OutUncs  of  Psi/choloijn ;  Spencer,  Priiieiples 
of  Pstichology  (London,  1881)  :  Hain.  77ic  tSenscs 
and  the  Intellect    (ib.,  18G8). 

RELEASE.  In  the  most  general  sense,  any 
act.  event,  or  instrument  by  which  a  legal  right 
is  discharged.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  a  right 
of  action  based  upon  a  personal  tort  may  be  re- 
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leasea  bv  the  death  of  the  tortfeasor,  or  a  debt 
rvleased  "by  the  discharge  in  baiikniiitey  of  the 
debtor  as  "well  as  a  bond  or  a  right  of  entry  upon 
land  released  by  the  deed  of  the  person  claiming 
the  right,  i.ord  Coke,  in  his  eouimentary  upon 
1-ittleton.  enumerates  a  considerable  number  and 
varietv  of  releases  in  vogue  in  his  day.  most  of 
which"  have,  in  the  growing  simplilication  of  the 
law  of  real  property,  become  obsolete.  We  nia.y, 
perhaps,  conveniently  distinguish  two  separate 
and  distinct  types  of  releases  as  still  existing, 
viz.  the  ordinary  release  of  a  debt  or  obligation 
and  the  release  of  an  interest  in  or  claim  to  land. 

The  former  of  these  may  be  eflfeeted  by  act  of 
the  jiarties.  or  by  o])eration  of  law — as  where  a 
contract  for  personal  services  is  terminated  by 
the  death  of  a  party  thereto.  At  common  law, 
however,  the  forgiveness  of  a  debt,  wliether  com- 
plete or  partial,  is  not  legally  binding  if  made 
by  parol  or  simple  contract,  but  requires  a  re- 
lease under  seal  to  render  it  effectual  and  irrev- 
ocable. 

The  second  form  of  release  above  referred  to 
is  l)est  described  as  a  form  of  conveyance  of  real 
property  at  common  law.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  and 
l)y  itself  not  available  for  effecting  a  con- 
veyance to  a  stranger,  i.e.  to  one  having 
no  interest  in  the  land  in  question  (for 
which  purpose  the  feoffment  or  the  grant  must 
be  resorted  to),  but  only  to  one  in  privity  of 
estate,  i.e.  having  an  interest  with  the  releasor 
in  the  same  parcel  of  land,  as  a  wife  to  the  hus- 
band's grantee,  or  a  landlord,  remainderman,  or 
person  asserting  any  other  claim  in  relation  to 
the  premises  to  a  tenant  in  possession.  The  act 
of  the  tenant  in  giving  up  his  estate  to  the  land- 
lord is  not  a  release,  but,  involving  as  it  does  a 
transfer  of  the  possession,  is  conceived  of  as  of  a 
totally  different  character,  and  is  effected  by  a 
distinct  form  of  conveyance,  called  a  surrender. 

In  this  form  of  a  conveyance  of  the  landlord's 
estate  to  his  tenant  in  possession  the  release 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of 
conveyancing.  In  the  effort  to  attain  to  a  sim- 
pler and  less  notorious  method  of  conveying  free- 
hold estates  than  the  ancient  and  cumbrous 
process  of  livery  of  seisin,  the  lease  and  release 
were  ingeniously  combined  in  a  single  transaction. 
Thus,  if  the  land  to  be  sold  by  A  to  B  was  first 
leased  to  B  for  a  year,  B  would  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land  come  into  the  requisite 
privity  of  estate  with  A  to  enable  the  latter  to 
complete  the  transfer  of  title  by  releasing  his 
reversion  to  B.  Consult  Blaekstone  and  Kent. 
Conuiicniaiics.  See  also  Pbopebty;  Lea.se  axd 
Kelease;  Conveyance;  Deeo;  Grant,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

Analogous  to  the  first  form  of  release  above 
described,  but  still  operating  as  a  eonunon-law 
conveyance,  is  its  use  to  convey  doubtful  or  pre- 
carious interests  in  land  or  rights  in  land  which 
do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  estates,  as  a  con- 
tingent remainder  to  the  freeholder  who  was 
seised  of  the  land,  or  the  right  of  a  disseisee  to 
the  disseisor  or  other  person  seised  of  the  land. 
See  Disseisin;  Entry,  Eight  of:  Remainder. 

In  form  the  deed  of  release  is  substantially 
reproduced  in  the  modern  quitclaim  deed.  See 
QnxcLAisi. 

RELIANCE.  An  American  racing  yacht,  and 
the  successful  defender  of  the  America's  Cup  in 
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the  International  yacht  races  of  1903.  She  was 
built  by  Hcrresholl,  for  a  syndicate  of  American 
yachtsmen,  represented  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin.  Her 
measurements  were:  Length  over  all,  143.69; 
water  line.  89.(i(i ;  sail  area  as  per  rule,  16,- 
!.")!•. 45;  sail  area,  127.12.  Owing  to  her  large  sail 
area  she  was  required  to  give  the  challenger 
Shamrock  111.  (q.v.)  a  time  allowance  of  one 
minute  and  fifty-seven  seconds.  She  was  sailed 
by  Captain  Barr.  the  skipper  of  the  old  Columbia, 
and  defeated  her  opponent  in  the  first  three  races 
of  the  series  as  follows:  August  22d,  by  7  min- 
utes and  3  seconds,  corrected  time :  August  26th, 
by  1  minute  and  19  seconds,  corrected  time;  Sep- 
tember 3,  the  challenger  got  lost  in  the  fog  and 
did  not  finish  the  race.  Reliance  alone  completed 
the  course. 

RELICS  (OF.,  Fr.  relique,  from  Lat.  reUquice, 
remains,  from  relinquere,  to  leave  behind,  from 
re-,  back  again,  anew  -)-  linquere,  to  leave,  Gk. 
Xe'miiv,  leipein,  Skt.  ric,  to  leave).  In  ecclesias- 
tical usage,  the  remains  of  the  Ijodies  of  saints; 
more  loosely,  objects  connected  with  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ  or  of  the  saints.  At  an  early  period 
miracles  are  described  as  connected  with  relics, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament  (II.  Kings  .xiii.  21). 
Saint  Ambrose  tells  of  a  blind  man's  sight  being 
restored  by  his  touching  the  bodies  of  the  mar- 
tyrs Gervasius  and  Protasius.  and  similar  won- 
ders are  detailed  by  other  saints.  Altars  were 
early  erected  over  tlie  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and 
the  present  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  requires  the  inclusion  of  some  relic  or 
relics  within  every  altar  to  be  consecrated. 

The  veneration  of  relics  found  no  important 
early  adversary.  One  of  the  treatises  of  Saint 
Jerome,  indeed,  is  directed  against  the  objections 
of  Vigilantius  on  this  point;  but  even  the  Icono- 
clasts, while  vehemently  repudiating  the  use  of 
images,  admitted  the  veneration  of  relics,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  Wiclif,  and 
some  others,  it  w-as  practically  unchallenged 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Protestants 
generally  repudiated  it  entirely  as  superstitious. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  connects  the 
question  with  the  general  one  of  the  veneration 
to  be  paid  to  the  saints,  and  regards  the  relics 
of  the  saints  not  as  possessing  any  intrinsic 
virtue,  but  as  instruments  through  which  God 
bestows  benefits  on  men.  Various  alleged  relics 
of  Mohammed  and  other  iloslem  worthies  are 
preserved  at  Mecca.  Medina.  Constantinople,  and 
other  places ;  and  several  sanctuaries  in  India  are 
supposed  to  be  the  resting-places  of  relics  of 
Buddha.  See  Saint;  Cross;  Holt  Coat;  Pil- 
grim. 

RELICT  PLANTS  (OF.  relict,  from  Lat. 
relief  us.  p.p.  of  reliiuiiiere.  to  leave  behind). 
Plants  of  very  restricted  distribution,  but  for- 
merly more  widespread.  For  example,  the  big 
trees  of  California  are  the  remnants  of  a  former 
widely  distributed  group.  The  term  may  also  be 
applied  locally  to  species  which  belong  to  a  for- 
mer topographic  condition  when  they  were  abun- 
dant. Naturally  or  artificially  reclaimed 
swamps  may  yet  retain  isolated  relict  plants. 

RELIEF  (Lat.  relevamentum) .  An  incident 
of  the  feudal  tenure  of  lands.  It  consisted  in 
the  obligation  of  the  heir  to  redeem  the  land 
from  the  lord  of  whom  it  was  held,  in  order  to 
make  good  his  right  of  inheritance.     Unlike  the 
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more  buidensoiiie  iniidents  of  wardshiii  and  mar- 
riage, it  attai'lii'd  not  cmly  t(i  lands  held  liy 
knighfs  service,  but  was  levied  eiiually  <)ii  Uie 
heir  of  socage  lands.  Originally  of  indelinite 
amount  and  depending  largely  on  tile  arliilrary 
will  of  the  lord,  it  was  at  an  early  [H'riod  lixed 
and  regulated  by  statute.  Of  all  the  incidents 
of  feudal  (enure,  it  had  the  longest  life,  not  only 
surviving  the  gradual  disappearance  of  military 
tenures,  but  being  e.xprcsslj'  .saved  in  the  slatute 
of  12  Charles  II.  (ItiOO),  which  abolished  tenure 
in  chivalry  and  relieved  all  tenures  of  their  more 
burdensome  incidents.  The  right  of  relief  was 
never  expressly  abrogated,  but  it  has  fallen  into 
desuetude  in  England,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  e.xereised  in  the  United  States. 
See  Feudal  Texike;  Incident. 

RELIEF  SCtTLPTURE.  That  form  of  sculp- 
ture in  which  the  objects  represented  project 
from  the  surface  or  background.  In  the  fine  arts 
the  term  relief  is  used  to  signify  any  projection 
of  figures  from  the  surface;  it  is  so  used  in 
painting  for  the  apparent  projection  of  forms 
and  masses  from  the  background,  in  architecture 
for  projection  of  decoration,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  in  ceramics,  goldsmith's  work,  etc.  The 
term  is,  however,  mostly  employed  in  reference 
to  sculpture.  Relief  sculpture  differs  from  sculp- 
ture in  the  round  in  that  it  is  attached  to  the 
background,  from  which  the  latter  stands  free, 
being  visible  from  all  sides.  It  is  not  alwajs 
possible,  however,  to  distinguish  the  boundaries 
between  these  two  chief  classes  of  sculpture.  See 
Sculpture. 

The  two  principal  varieties  of  relief  sculpture 
arc:  high  relief,  usually  known  by  the  Italian 
name  aUo-relicvo  {q.v. ),  in  which  the  objects 
project  strongly  from  the  background;  and  low 
relief  (Italian,  basso-relievo ;  French,  bas-rclic- 
to) ,  a  surface  ornamentation  in  which  the  pro- 
jection is  very  slight.  Midway  between  the  two 
is  serai-relief  (Italian,  mezzo-relievo;  French, 
demi-relief),  in  which  the  figiires  are  fully 
roimded,  but  without  detached  portions,  Stiac- 
eiato  (Italian,  crushed,  flattened)  is  the  slightest 
form  of  relief,  being  little  more  than  scratchings 
upon  the  .surface,  while  in  the  hollow  relief 
icavo-relievo)  (q.v.)  the  contours  of  the  figures 
are  carved  below  the  surface  of  the  background. 
In  nearly  all  relief  work  figures  and  background 
are  of  the  same  material,  though  there  are  some 
examples  to  the  contrary  in  best  Greek  art,  and 
in  Chinese  and  .Japanese  decorative  work.  The 
materials  generally  used  in  larger  relief  work 
are  marble,  bronze  and  sometimes  terra  eotta, 
and  in  smaller  decorative  work  the  precious 
metal  and  stones,  enamel,  ivory,  wood,  etc..  are 
more  connnon.  Reliefs  were  almost  universally 
colored  by  the  Egyptians  and  in  classical  antiquity 
and  partly  in  early  Christian  art.  This  practice 
prevailed  in  wood,  terra  cotta  and  stucco  work 
during  the  Ciothic  and  Renaissance  periods,  while 
marble  and  stone  were  not  usually  colored. 

History.  Relief  is  that  form  of  sculpture 
which  most  resembles  painting,  with  which  it 
has  composition  and  perspective  in  common.  In 
the  history  of  relief  work,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice has  swayed  between  purely  plastic  and  pic- 
torial principles.  Relief  was  practiced  contem- 
poraneously with  sculpture  in  the  round  by  the 
early  culture  peoples,  like  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  Hittites.  The  Egyptians  made  a 
very  wide  use  of  cavo-relievo.     The  Greeks  con- 
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ceived  relief  in  a  purely  plastic  sense  and  achieved 
the  highest  mastery  of  it.  Distinguishing 
strictly  between  high  and  low  relief,  they  used 
the  former  between  the  Iriglyphs,  and  in  the 
lymi)ana  of  tlie  temples,  but  the  latter  in  friezes, 
gnive  stones,  and  the  like.  Purely  decdrative 
principles  were  strictly  followed,  the  space  being 
adeq\iately  tilled,  the  ba<kgro\iMd  never  carved, 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures  at  the  same  height. 
(See  (iitlCEK  Art.)  During  the  Hellenistic  period 
a  more  picturesque  and  dramatic  composition 
was  practiced,  and  subjects  were  carved  in  the 
backgrounds — a  practice  which  in  Ronuin  times 
degenerated  into  the  use  of  several  dilVcrent  planes 
of  reliefs.  Picturesque  relief  attained  its  most 
perfect  development  at  Florence  during  the  Re- 
naissance, in  sucli  works  ;is  the  ISaptistery  doors  of 
Ghiberti  and  the  marble  ])ulpit  of  Santa  Croee  by 
Renedetto  da  Majano.  In  these  works  all  the 
qualities  of  fiainting  except  color  were  repro- 
(luoed.  Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia  and  other 
sculptors  of  the  Renaissance  followed  plastic 
laws  more  strictly.  b\it  during  the  entire  Raroque 
period,  picturesque  ])rin<iples  prevailed  to  such 
;in  extent  as  to  ])recludc  any  real  style  of  relief. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  c<'nturv  Thor- 
waldsen,  inspired  by  the  study  of  .\ttic  grave 
monuments,  brought  back  relief  to  its  proper 
plastic  function.  Since  that  time  excellent  relief 
work  has  been  done  in  Europe  by  modern  ( German 
sculptors  like  Ranch  and  Rietsehel  and  by 
Frenchmen,  like  .lules  Dalou,  and  also  in  the 
United  States,  The  present  tendency,  however, 
is  to  neglect  the  distinction  between  high  and  low 
relief  and  to  give  rather  undue  emphasis  to 
pictorial  qualities. 

RELIEF  SYNOD.     See  Presbyterianism. 

RELICnO  MED'ICI  (Lat.,  A  Physician's  Re- 
ligion). A  prose  work  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
(lt)43).  Written  about  1035,  but  not  for  pub- 
lication, which  was  necessitated  by  an  unau- 
thorized edition  in  1642,  this  prose  poem  is  the 
devout  musing  of  a  scholar  and  man  of  science, 
and  withal  a  mystic,  who  sought  a  Divine  pres- 
ence in  nature  and  in  all  conditions  of  his  own 
life.  The  first  part  treats  of  Faith  and  Hope. 
The  second,  on  Charity,  shows  a  tolerance  un- 
usual  in  that  day, 

RELIGION  (Lat.  relifiio,  probably  from  re- 
li(j(in\  to  bind  fast,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 
+  liyore,  to  bind),  Comparative.  The  science 
which  treats  of  religions  from  an  historical  and 
comparative  point  of  view.  Its  methods  are  first 
descriptive,  then  historical,  and  finally  compara- 
tive. The  descriptive  part  of  comparative  reli- 
gion discusses  in  detail  the  actual  phenomena, 
or  any  particular  phenomenon,  presented  by  re- 
ligions, and  includes  treatments  of  individual  re- 
ligions. Even  in  such  an  individual  discussion, 
the  comparative  method  must  be  employed  if  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  religion  in  question 
are  to  be  correctly  interpreted.  While  the  de- 
scriptive part  of  the  science  is  confined,  strictly 
speaking,  to  the  statics  of  religion,  that  is,  to 
the  jjhcnomcna  observable  at  any  specified  time, 
the  historical  aspect  considers  the  development 
of  a  single  faith  from  its  origin  or  from  its 
earliest  ascertainable  manifestation  to  its  ex- 
tinction, or  absorption  into  other  religions,  or 
the  latest  development  which  it  has  attained. 
The  historical  side  of  comparative  religion,  there- 
fore,   is    evolutionary    in    character.      The    com- 
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parative  study  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
may.  twhnic-aily,  be  static.  The  value  of  such  an 
inv"c.sli;;ati(m  is.  however,  so  much  inferior  sci- 
entilically  Id  cvohitiuiiury  comparison  that  it 
may  practically  be  if;nored.  By  far  the  prcater 
nuuiher  of  investigations  make  their  studies  of 
comparative  religion  historical  or  evolutionary. 
Such  discussions  alone  lead  to  the  final  ohjcct 
of  the  science.  This  object  is  to  invcstisate  the 
nature  and  development  of  religious  beliefs  and 
to  disiovcr  if  (lossible  the  origin  of  religion  itself. 
Comparative  religion  therefore  ranks  as  one  of 
the  historical  sciences. 

Dki'I.nitio.n  of  Religion.  Nowhere  is  defini- 
tion more  dilHcult  than  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
The  manifestations  are  so  varied,  and  the  causes, 
where  they  can  be  traced,  arc  so  complex,  that 
almost  no  definition  of  religion  can  be  given 
which  is  altogether  free  from  objection.  The 
definition  which  seems  on  the  whole  least  open 
to  adverse  criticism  is  as  follows:  Religion  is 
the  view  held  by  man  of  an  intelligent  being  or 
beings  which  is  or  are.  or  which  he  conceives  to 
be,  superhuman,  and  of  the  relation,  modifiable 
by  his  own  agency  in  certain  respects  and  by 
certain  means,  which  he  sustains  toward  the 
being  or  beings  in  question.  This  definition 
recognizes  the  two-fold  aspect  of  religion,  which 
accoimts  for  part  of  the  complexity  of  religious 
phenomena,  tlie  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
The  theoretical  side  of  religion  is  the  view  held 
by  man  regarding  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  superhuman  being  or  beings  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. The  ])ractieal  side  is  the  power  which 
such  being  or  beings  exert  over  him  and  the 
power  which  he  has  or  may  acquire  over  them. 

Univers.vi.ity  of  Religion.  Tlie  statement 
which  is  still  made,  though  with  decreasing  fre- 
quency, that  there  are  races  or  tribes  without 
religion  is  almost  certainly  false.  It  may  be 
true  that  many  peoples  seem  to  possess  no  re- 
ligion, either  because  these  religions  are  so 
obscure  as  to  j)ass  unnoticed,  or  because  they 
are  contemptuously  rejected  as  false.  Yet  even 
the  scientific  investigator  may  be  misled  in  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  person  questioned 
as  to  his  religion  may  not.  and  in  the  case  of 
savages  often  does  not.  understand  the  questions 
which  are  asked  him.  His  answers,  therefore. 
are  misleading.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  one  questioned  concerning  his  religion  will 
sometimes  willfully  give  a  false  answer,  either 
because  he  regards  the  inquiry  as  foolish,  im- 
pertinent, or  tiresome,  or  because  he  does  not 
dare  to  reveal  his  religion.  In  giving  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  religion,  one  gives  a  part  of  himself, 
and  the  power  thus  gained  by  another  may  be 
used  to  his  own  detriment.  If  these  ol)staeles 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  religion  exist  in 
the  case  of  living  faiths,  they  hold  to  a  far 
greater  degree  in  the  study  of  extinct  religions 
or  extinct  phases  of  them.  The  ancient  writers 
who  describe  foreign  religions  were  either  little 
acquainted  with  them  and  unscientifically 
trained,  as  were  even  Herodotus  and  Plutarch, 
or  were  contemptuous  and  unsympathetic,  as 
was  Tacitus.  Moreover,  the  sacred  books  of 
religions  give  tis  only  a  partial  view  of  their 
own  faiths.  They  represent  only  the  officially 
sanctioned  religion,  while  the  popular  deviations 
from  these  hook-religions  are  either  ignored  al- 
together, or  mentioned  with  disparagement  and 
hostility,    or    must    be     partially    reconstructed 


from  chance  allusions  scattered  through  the 
canonical  works.  There  is  also  a  marked  ten- 
dency both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  investiga- 
tors "of  religion  to  interpret  foreign  religions  in 
terms  of  their  own,  thus  leading  to  false  iden- 
tifications and  to  attributions  of  concepts  to 
religions  whieh  they  may  not  contain.  The 
stiulent  of  religion  must  also  guard  against  mis- 
taking an  idea  previously  imported  into  a  re- 
ligion from  a  foreign  source  for  an  integral 
])art  of  the  faith  which  he  studies. 

C'L.\.ssiric.vnox  of  Religions.  Still  more  dif- 
ficult than  definition  of  religions  is  classification. 
While  one  may  make  rough  distinctions  between 
various  religions,  hard  and  fast  lines  of  de- 
marcation can  seldom  be  drawn,  for  religions 
often  overlap  one  another  in  attributes  common 
to  both.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  classify  a  religion 
according  to  its  salient  feature.  To  say  that 
Greek  religion  is  the  cult  of  the  beautiful,  or 
that  Roman  religion  is  legalistic,  or  that  Ameri- 
can religions  are  animistic,  does  not  adequately 
describe  them,  for  they  represent  the  culmina- 
tions of  long  evolutions,  in  which  many  factors 
from  many  sources  have  cooperated.  Animism, 
totemism.  ghost-worship,  nature-worship,  and 
other  factors,  all  combine  in  difTerent  proportions. 
Several  classifications,  however,  have  been  pro- 
posed. Of  them  all.  the  most  simjjle  and  the 
most  worthless  divides  religions  into  true  and 
false,  the  first  class  holding  the  single  religion 
adopted  by  him  who  makes  the  classification, 
the  latter  class  containing  all  the  rest.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  classifications  which  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Among  these  may  be 
enumerated  the  division  of  religions  on  a  lin- 
guistic basis  into  Indo-Germanic.  Semitic,  and 
Turanian.  This  classification,  proposed  by  Jlax 
Mtiller.  proceeds  on  the  false  premise  that  reli- 
gion and  linguistic  affinity  are  one.  A  religion 
may  indeed  originate  in  a  certain  race,  but  it 
may  spread  with  equal  facility  to  other  races, 
and  even  to  other  climates  and  entirely  different 
systems  of  civilization.  The  division  into  na- 
tional and  universal  or  international  religions, 
advocated  by  Kuenen.  is  also  objectionable,  since 
there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two.  Comparatively  ]irimitive  religions  may  be 
international,  on  account  both  of  their  catholicity 
and  of  the  absence  of  any  national  idea,  while 
very  advanced  religions,  as  Zoroastrianism,  may 
be  strictly  national,  although  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  international  in  scope.  Hegel  at- 
tempted a  classification,  in  four  divisions.  The 
most  primitive  faiths,  or  nature  religions,  he 
regarded  as  spontaneous.  To  them  he  opposed 
the  religions  of  spiritual  individuality,  which 
was  differentiated  from  nature  religions  by  the 
presence  of  reason  and  meditation.  Within  the 
religions  of  spiritual  individualities  there  are 
three  divisions:  First,  the  religion  of  majesty, 
where  the  divine  overwhelms  the  human;  second, 
the  religion  of  beauty,  where  the  divine  blends 
with  the  human:  and  third,  the  religion  of  de- 
sign, where  a  divine  ptupose  in  the  universe  is 
recognized.  The  increased  knowledge  of  the  evo- 
lution of  religion  since  Hegel's  time  has  ren- 
dered this  view  of  his  useless.  A  marked  ad- 
vance was  the  classification  of  Hartniann.  who 
made  a  broad  division  into  naturalism  and  su- 
pranaturalism.  Naturalism  is  characterized  by 
a  belief  that  deities  rule  in  the  world  and  re- 
quire  material   representations,   while   in   supra- 
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naturalism  the  (li'itie?  rule  over  tlic  world,  and 
are  freed  from  tlie  lieeessitv  of  representation. 
In  the  fcnnier  elass  are  primitive  religions  and 
sueh  advaneed  ones  as  tlie  (ireek.  Roman.  Teu- 
tonic, and  I'l^'vplian,  while  in  the  second  cate- 
gory come,  among  others,  liiiddhism,  .ludaism, 
and  Mohammedanisn!.  The  linal  stage  i.s  a 
monism  where  the  absolute  spirit  is  a  unity 
which  is  the  absolute  source  and  being  of  the 
tmiverse.  The  chief  weakness  of  the  system  is 
the  tendency  already  noted  to  characterize  re- 
ligious only  by  salient  features,  without  taking 
into  account  phases  equally  important  though 
less  obtrusive.  A  classification  wliich  combines 
the  historical  and  philosophical  points  of  view- 
was  prepared  by  Reville.  Jlaking  a  broad  divi- 
sion into  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  religions, 
iie  included  in  the  first  category  primitive  na- 
ture religious,  animism,  and  fetisliism.  These 
were  followed  by  national  mythological  religions, 
such  as  the  Chinese.  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic.  Greek,  and  Roman.  The  fourth 
stage  is  characterized  by  the  legal  element,  as 
seen  in  Brahmanism,  and  here  he  also  reckoned 
the  Chinese  systems  of  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse. 
The  highest  point  of  polytlieism  was  reached  in 
his  ojiinion  by  Buddhism.  The  monotheistic 
religions,  which  compose  his  second  main  divi- 
sion, are  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  classification  may  be  al- 
leged that  ( 1 )  there  is  no  such  shar])  dividing  line 
between  animism,  fetishism,  and  mythology*  as  is 
here  implied,  and  (2)  the  demarcation  between 
polytlieism  and  monotheism  is  evanescent.  In 
the  religions  of  Eg^'pt.  Babylonia.  India,  and 
Greece,  which  were  admittedly  polytheistic,  a 
monotheistic  trend,  especially  among  pliiloso- 
phers,  was  marked,  and  conversely,  in  religions 
essentially  monotheistic,  such  as  Zoroastrianism, 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  reversion  to  or  sur- 
vival of  polytheistic  cults.  The  important  step 
in  advance  in  Reville's  classification  is  his  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  legal  factor. 
Tiele  set  up  a  scale  of  primitive,  naturalistic,  ani- 
mistic, national,  polytheistic,  nomistie.  and  uni- 
versal religions.  This  scheme  later  was  some- 
what modified  by  him,  and  he  finally  favored  a 
division  into  nature  religions  and  ethical  re- 
ligions. Still  another  classification  was  proposed 
by  Jastrow.  Its  division  is  fourfold,  into  the 
religions  of  savages,  of  primitive  culture,  of  ad- 
vaneed culture,  and  those  religions  whose  con- 
scious ideal  is  the  eoextensiveness  of  religion 
with  life  and  complete  harmony  between  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  of  religion.  This 
classification,  like  the  others,  is  unclear  in  the 
distinction  lietween  the  first  two  divisions,  while 
the  third  and  fourth  in  like  manner  are  some- 
what arbitrary.  It  seems,  however,  superior 
on  the  whole  to  all  its  predecessors,  despite  the 
credit  which  the  classifications  of  Tiele  and  Re- 
ville deserve.  Adopting  this  system  of  .Jastrow's, 
then,  with  the  modification  of  combining  his  first 
two  divisions,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  principal 
forms  of  religion  may  be  sketched,  while  the  de- 
tailed treatment  both  of  individual  religions  and 
of  numerous  special  phases  of  comparative  re- 
ligion will  be  found  under  separate  titles. 

The  REi.iriiox.s  of  Savages  and  of  Primitive 
CuLTtiRE,  The  religion  of  the  savage,  connoting 
by  this  term  man  in  the  pre-eultnral  stage,  is 
almo.st  impossible  to  determine.  The  difficulties 
alreadv  enumerated  oppose  the  solution  of  this 
"vol.  XVII.— 2. 


problem.  It  is,  moreover,  a  question  whether 
pie-eultural  man,  uninllueiued  by  cultural  races, 
however  primitive,  now  e.\isls.  Only  within  com- 
paratively recent  times  has  the  inleicommuniea- 
tion  of  ideas  between  the  less  civilized  races  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  tijiies  received  due  reeog 
nition.  Even  the  most  primitive  religions  known, 
such  as  the  Australian,  belong  to  tribes  whieli 
have  begun  the  cultural  stage.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  for  our  knowledge  of  savage  religions 
to  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  more 
advanced  cults,  especially  those  of  primitive 
IH'oples.  This  uncertainty  is  the  more  unfor- 
tunate, since  it  is  here  if  anywhere,  from  a  seien 
lific  point  of  view,  tiiat  we  are  to  seek  the  origin 
or  origins  of  religion.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
of  this  most  primitive  stage  seems  to  be  that 
there  was  prol)ably  an  innate  germ  of  religious 
thought,  a  vague  jiersonifieation  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  the  first  lieginnings  of  a  belief  in 
ghosts. 

Turning  to  the  religions  of  primitive  culture, 
we  find  a  wide  range  of  cults  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  most  varied  grades.  Among  tlie  most 
important  may  be  mentioned  the  I'olyncsinn  and 
Australian,  tlie  diverse  native  religions  of  .\lriea. 
the  Finno-Tataric.  many  phases  of  Hindu  reli- 
gion, especially  among  the  Dravidians.  the 
ilongolian  Shamanism,  the  ancient  Teutonic  re- 
ligions, and  the  American  religions,  including 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Th<'  diversity  of  the 
primitive  cults  is  evident,  ranging  from  the  rude 
religions  of  the  Hottentots  and  lilackfellows  to 
the  elaborate  m.vthologv'  of  Polynesia  and  the 
developed  ritual  and  priesthood  of  Jlexieo.  The 
religions  of  primitive  culture,  however,  may  all 
be  characterized  by  at  least  four  points  in  com- 
mon: animism  in  belief,  magic  in  practice,  and 
in  worship  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship. 
Of  these  tlie  most  primitive  seems  to  be  animism. 
This  mav  be  defined  as  a  belief  which  ascribes 
conscious  life  to  every  natural  object  which 
manifests  vitality  or  force  in  any  way.  It  is 
the  theory  evolved  bv  primitive  man  to  account 
for  the  various  natural  phenomena  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  The  ascrijition  of  life  analogous 
to  his  own  to  trees,  rivers,  fire,  and  the  like  is 
not  necessai-ilv  religious  in  itself,  but  the  transi- 
tion from  animism  in  tlieorv  <<i  animism  in  cult 
seems  to  involve  a  recognition  of  their  super- 
human powers.  If  a  river  is  emlowed  with  life 
as  is  a  man.  it  has  power  to  benefit,  as  in  irriga- 
tion, or  to  injure,  as  in  flood,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  propitiate  the  river  that  it 
mav  be  bounteous  in  its  waters,  or  to  induce  it 
to  refrain  from  destructive  floods.  The  primi- 
tive means  of  controlling  the  powers  of  nature  is 
bv  magic.  If  the  desired  results  do  not  follow 
tiie  performance  of  magic,  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  magic  itself.  Either  wrong  magic  has  been 
employed  for  the  end  in  view,  or  there  is  a 
strong  counter-magic  at  work,  which  must  first 
be  overcome  if  possible.  For  magic  is,  in  its 
last  anal.vsis.  the  science  of  primitive  man,  the 
cause,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  given  result,  which 
must,  by  its  performance,  jnoduce  again  the  de- 
sired result,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  its  early 
importance  and   its  extreme  tenacit.v. 

Within  the  sphere  of  religion  proper  we  have. 
as  common  to  all  religions  of  primitive  culture, 
nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship,  the  de- 
veloped forms  of  the  beliefs  in  animism  with 
magic  and  ghosts  with  niagie  respectively.     To 
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this  same  stage  of  (IcvfloiJiuciit  belong  sonic  of 
tile  most  iniportiint  aspects  of  religion.  As  an 
evolution  of  glioslwoisliip  eomes  the  belief  in 
tiiteniism,  whieh  derives  whole  tribes  or  families 
from  an  animal  or  plant.  This  animal  or  plant 
is  consequently  regarded  as  a  blood-relative  of 
the  tribe  or  family  in  question,  and  therefore 
becomes  sacrosanct,  so  that  it  is  neither  eaten, 
killed,  nor  harmed  in  any  «ay  by  one  whose  totem 
it  is.  Anotlier  mixture  of  magic  and  animism  is 
seen  in  fetishism,  which  ascribes  supcrliuman 
properties  to  material  objects.  Developments  of 
magic  are  seen  in  the  important  phenomena  of 
taboo  and  Shamanism.  To  this  same  period  be- 
longs the  evolution  of  the  priest.  While  the 
savage  was  able  to  perform  his  own  religious 
rites,  the  increase  both  in  number  and  com- 
jilexity  of  sacrifices  and  magi(^  rites  rendered 
necessary  the  presence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
stood  in  especially  close  relations  with  the  super- 
Inmian  beings,  and  who  came  in  course  of  time 
to  have  entire  control  both  of  cult  and  religion. 
As  intermediaries  between  the  gods  and  men, 
the  priests  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as 
healers  of  disease  by  their  magic  arts,  and  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  was.  consequently,  prac- 
tically in  their  possession  alone  throughout  this 
jieriod  and  at  least  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
succeeding  one. 

The  Eeligions  of  Advanced  Cultuke.  In 
the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  primitive  culture,  are  contained  the 
religions  of  E^ypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  China, 
India  (excluding  Buddhism),  Greece,  and  Rome. 
It  is  at  once  obvious  how  varied  are  the  spirits 
of  these  religions,  yet  there  is  one  common  fac- 
tor which  may  serve  to  characterize  them  all, 
and  wliich  m.ay,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  faiths  of  advanced 
and  of  primitive  culture.  This  factor  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  mythology  over  animism  and 
magic.  While  the  mjthological  element  is  of 
importance  in  many  of  the  religions  of  primitive 
culture,  and  while  it  is  seen  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage,  it  is  overshadowed  by  animism  and 
magic,  and  plays  relatively  little  part.  Even 
in  the  most  highly  developed  religions  of  this 
class,  such  as  the  Pol.ynesian,  whieh  has  a 
mythology  almost  rivaling  that  of  the  Greeks, 
this  statement  holds  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  espe- 
cially the  more  ancient  ones  of  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, contain  abundant  traces  and  instances 
of  animism  and  of  magic,  even  in  their  early 
epochs  the  mythology  is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture. Mythology  in  itself  is  a  process  and  a 
proof  of  higher  culture.  Based  in  part  on  early 
tribal  history  and  ancestor-worship,  as  may  clear- 
ly be  seen  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in 
part  on  nature-worship,  as  is  evident  in  India, 
it  involves  a  power  of  abstract  thought  beyond 
the  capability  of  primitive  culture  in  its  early 
stages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mythology  is  a 
check  on  religious  growth.  As  the  people  pro- 
gresses in  religious  life  and  thought,  while 
mythology,  like  ritual,  remains  stationary  or 
moves  much  more  slowly  than  the  actual  popu- 
lar religious  faith,  a  constantly  widening  gap 
appears  between  religion  and  mythology.  As 
in  the  religions  of  primitive  culture  the  animism 
and  magic  which  characterize  them  in  their 
earlier   stages   become   relatively   less   important 
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in  their  later  developments,  so  in  the  religions 
of  advanced  culture  the  raytholog)'  which  is 
at  first  their  leading  feature  becomes  more 
and  more  secondary  in  course  of  time.  In  many 
instances  in  a  more  refined  community  the  old 
mytlis  arc  felt  to  be  immoral.  Attempts  are, 
therefore,  made  to  explain  away  this  immorality, 
to  which  the  masses  still  cling  tenaciously,  by 
])oetical,  allegorical  or  esoteric  interpretations 
as  in  the  explanations  of  the  erotic  Krishna 
mytlis  in  India  as  mystic  portrayals  of  divine 
love.  Yet  these  explanations  are,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  iuadciiuatc.  and  there  is  thus  created 
a  division  between  religion  and  ethics,  which  it 
is  the  ta.sk  of  the  next  and  final  stage  of  religion 
to  bridge  over. 

The  priesthood  undergoes  a  marked  change  in 
the  religion  of  advanced  culture.  In  the  previous 
stage  the  priests  had  been  little  more  than  go- 
betweens  between  men  and  gods.  With  the  fuller 
development  of  religimis  icleality.  however,  their 
place  became  more  truly  spiritual.  Xot  alone 
did  they  conserve  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, but  they  became  the  censors  of  morals  as 
well,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  made  the 
important  step  of  giving  a  legalistic  form  to 
religion  as  distinguished  from  its  merely  ritual- 
istic aspect.  Yet  side  by  side  with  the  religions 
thus  officially  recognized  which  prevailed  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  which  still  prevail  in  China  and  India,  there 
was.  and  is,  a  vast  amount  of  religion  officially 
unrecognized.  This,  expressed  both  in  belief  and 
custom,  is  regarded  by  the  religion  which  is 
formally  acknowledged  as  superstitious.  The  at- 
titude toward  it,  however,  is  one  rather  of  con- 
tempt than  of  hostility.  Gradually  the  feeling 
seems  to  have  gained  ground  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  religion  and  superstition  was  dis- 
tinctly injurious.  ilore  and  more  it  became 
evident  that  religion,  which  was  outgrowing  the 
beliefs  of  animism  and  even  of  the  more  tena- 
cious magic,  could  and  must  progress  still 
further.  The  next  step  marks  the  transition  to 
the  religions  of  the  last  type,  the  highest  that 
has  thus  far  been  evolved. 

Religions  Coextensive  with  Life.  Within 
this  class  fall  the  religions  of  .Judaism,  Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity,  with  a  few  minor  representatives, 
such  as  Mormonism.  These  represent,  as  already 
stated,  the  conscious  attempt  to  render  religion 
and  life  coextensive,  whereas  the  religions  of  prim- 
itive culture  had  assumed  them  to  be  one,  and  the 
religions  of  advanced  culture  had  finally  divorced 
them.  They  thus  attempt  to  create  final  har- 
mony between  religious  doctrine  and  religious 
practice.  There  is  no  longer  a  tacit  admission 
of  the  usefulness  of  superstition,  such  as  exists 
in  the  religions  of  advanced  culture,  but  since 
everything  in  the  spiritual  world  not  with  reli- 
gion is  now  seen  to  be  against  it,  there  is  a 
deliberate  resolve  to  annihilate  all  such  extra- 
religious  forces.  More  than  this,  not  alone  are 
the  lower  forms  of  religion  existing  within  itself 
regarded  as  hostile,  but  all  other  religions  are 
considered  as  lower,  and  therefore  to  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  an  important  fact  that  each  of  the 
five  religions  in  this  class  regards  itself  as  true 
and  the  other  four,  together  with  all  lower 
religions  of  whatever  sort,  as  false.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  class.  The 
religions  coextensive  with  life  are  exclusive,  all 
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others  are  inchisivo.  Another  distiiuiion  lic- 
tweru  the  two  types  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the 
earlier  is  ethical  and  legalistic,  the  latter  is 
spiritual.  The  religions  coextensive  with  life 
lay  more  weight  on  the  spirit  of  man  in  its 
relation  with  the  divine,  and  less,  relatively 
speaking,  on  cult  and  ritual.  A  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  is  seen  in  the  origin  of  J5uddhism, 
vhich  is  essentially  a  revolt  from  the  excessive 
rituality  of  Bralmianical  Hinduism  toward  a 
deep  spirituality  with,  in  its  pure  form,  almost 
no  cult.  As  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood  is 
conditioned  in  a  great  measure  liy  an  elaborate 
cult,  it  is  obviims  that  in  this  final  type,  con- 
spicuous for  simplicity  of  ritual,  the  priest  oc- 
cupies a  far  less  im]iortant  position  than  in  the 
religions  either  of  primitive  or  advanced  cul- 
ture. This  affords  in  part  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  tlie  reforms  which  have  resulted  in 
religious  of  the  highest  type  have  been  made  in 
every  case  by  individuals  outside  the  priestly 
code,  by  the  Hebre^v  Prophets,  by  Buddha, 
Zoroaster,  Slohammed,  and  .Jesus,  Nor  is  this 
in  any  way  a  rejiroach  to  the  priest.  For  he  is 
in  the  nattire  of  things  a  eonserver,  not  an  in- 
augurator,  and  rightly  so,  and  if  in  some  in- 
stances he  is  shown  by  the  results  to  have  been 
over-cautious,  he  is  not  thereby  to  be  convicted 
either  of  dishonesty  or  of  ignorance.  Finally, 
religions  of  this  class  go  further  than  the  indi- 
vidual or  than  the  State,  herein  contrasting 
sharply  even  with  the  religions  of  advanced  cul- 
ture. They  aspire  to  be  world-religions,  and 
three  of  them.  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity,  are  in  fact  the  leading  religions 
in  numbers  and  extent.  We  have  in  this  aspira- 
tion yet  another  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween the  religions  coextensive  with  life  and 
all  other  forms  of  religious  e\ilt. 

HiSTOEY  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  COMPARATIVE  RE- 
LIGION. The  study  of  comparative  religion  is  of 
modern  origin.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we  find 
in  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  in  the  Dc  Iside  et 
Osiride  of  Plutarch,  in  the  De  Dea  Syria,  generally 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  in  the  Gennania  of  Tacitus, 
and  in  brief  mention  in  nimierous  other  classical 
authors  accoimts  of  religions  other  than  (ireek  or 
Roman.  Yet  here,  as  might  be  expected,  the  his- 
toric knowledge  was  too  slight  to  render  the 
philosophical  part  of  the  work  anything  but  su- 
perfieial,  although  the  descriptive  part  is  still 
of  value.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  alone  of  the  ancient  world  touched 
the  subject  of  comparative  religion,  is  one  of 
contempt.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  not  un- 
natural intolerance  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
Fathers  and  mediaeval  theologians.  This  atti- 
tude remained  practically  unchanged  until  the 
rise  of  skepticism  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet 
there  was  no  real  progress  in  the  study  of  re- 
ligion, for  dogmatism  was  succeeded  by  super- 
ficiality. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  real 
impulse  to  an  historical  study  of  religions  came 
with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  To 
this  early  period  belong  such  books  as  the  Pan- 
seheia,  or  Vieiv  of  All  Beliijions  in  the  IVorW,  of 
Koss  (London.  1653),  and  the  Ceremonies  and 
Religious  Customs  of  the  World,  of  Picart  and 
Bernard  (ib.,  1733).  This  latter  work  is  in  a 
sense  the  forerunner  of  the  historical  method  of 
religious  study,  and  is  far  superior  to  one  of  its 
most  important  successors,  the  Orie/ine  de  tous 
les    cultes    ou    religion    universelle    of    Dupuis 


(Paris,  1795).  The  real  founder  of  the  histori- 
cal scliool,  however,  was  Herder,  who  outlined 
the  history  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  was  then 
possible,  in  his  Idecii  zur  Philosophic  dcr  tic- 
svhirhic  dcr  Minschhcil,  published  in  1784,  ul- 
th(mgh  his  previous  writings  indicate  thai  nuiny 
of  his  ideas  on  this  subject  had  been  foriuulated 
much  earlier.  The  year  after  Herder's  Jd<cn 
saw  the  p\il>lication  of  Meiners's  (Irumlriss  dcr 
(Jeschiclite  utlcr  lieligionen^  followed  twenty-one 
years  later  by  his  Allgcmciiic  k-rilischc  (leschiililc 
dcr  Religionen.  In  the  detade  1821-31  tho 
foundations  of  a  scientific  i)hilosophy  of  religion 
were  laid  by  Hegel  in  his  Vorlcsungcn  iihcr  die 
Philosophic  der  Religion  (not  published,  how- 
ever, until  1832).  The  credit  of  inaugurating 
the  study  of  comparative  religion  in  a  truly 
scientific  spirit  and  method,  however,  must  be 
given  to  iJa.x  Aliiller,  even  though  his  views  are 
now  in  great  part  rejected  in  tlie  light  of  later 
investigations.  In  a  long  series  of  volumes,  in- 
cluding Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion 
(London.  1872),  Natural  Religion  (2d  ed..  ib., 
1892),  Physical  Religion  (ib.,  1890),  Anthro- 
pological Religion  (ib.  1891),  and  Thcosophy  or 
Psychological  Religion  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1899)  he 
developed  his  system.  He  also  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  in  1878,  and 
above  all  founded  in  1879  the  epoch-making 
series  of  translations  entitled  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East.  A  still  greater  name  than  Max 
Miiller's  is  that  of  Tiele,  of  Leydcn,  whose  Out- 
lines of  the  nistory  of  Religion  (translated  from 
his  Dutch  Hoofdtrekken  der  Godsdiinslieelen- 
schap  into  English  by  Carpenter,  London,  1877, 
3d  German  cd.  by  Weber  and  Siklcrbloiu.  Bres- 
lau,  1903)  is  by  all  odds  the  best  general  survey 
of  religions  from  an  historical  and  descriptive 
point  of  view,  while  his  Elements  of  the  Science 
of  Religion  (Edinburgh,  1897-99)  and  his  Oc- 
schiedenis  van  den.  (lodsdienst  in  dc  otulheit  tot 
op  Alexander  den  Groote  (Amsterdam,  1891- 
97)  are  no  less  authoritative.  In  France  the 
study  of  comparative  religion  received  a  power- 
ful impetus  in  the  establishment  in  1888  of  the 
Musee  Guimet.  In  America  there  is  as  yet  little 
general  interest  in  this  science,  although  signs 
are  not  lacking  that  comparative  religion  will 
receive  here  also  the  attention  which  it  merits 
both  from  a  theoretical,  an  historical,  and  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  activity  in  the 
science,  despite  the  lack  of  recognition  on  the 
part  of  many  universities  and  the  unfounded 
suspicion  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  certain 
classes  even  of  the  educated,  is  most  promising, 
among  the  eminent  investigators  being  Reville, 
of  France;  Saussaye,  of  Holland;  Aclielis  and 
Edmund  Hardy,  of  Germany;  Tylor  and  Frazer, 
of  England;  and  Toy  and  Jastrow,  of  America. 

Bibliography.  The  bibliography  of  compara- 
tive religion  is  very  extensive.  Among  general 
works  some  of  the  most  important  are.  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned ;  Lichtenberger, 
Encyclopddie  des  scietices  rcligieuses  ( 12  vols., 
Paris,  1877-83)  ;  Saussaye,  Lehrbueh  der  Re- 
ligionsgeschichte  (2d  ed..  Freiburg,  1897,  con- 
tains also  bibliographies)  ;  Orelli.  Allgemeinc 
Rcligionsgcsehichte  ( ib..  1899);  Jastrow.  The 
Study  of  Religion  (New  York.  1901,  contains  an 
excellent  bibliography)  ;  Tiele,  Konipendium  der 
Religionsgcschiehte  (3d  German  ed..  Breslau, 
1903,  containing  abundant  bibliographies).     For 
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tlie  philosophy  of  roligiou  reference  may  be  made 
to  Cairil,  Iiit'iuiliivlion  to  the  I'hihsophy  of  Re- 
liyiun  clii  I'd..  1-oiuloii,  188'J)  ;  llarlmaim,  7^- 
liilioiisphilosoiihic  (Leipzig.  1888)  :  Lolze,  Giiind- 
2u<ie  tier  Htliijioiisphilusopliic  (ib.,  1882,  Eug. 
trans,  by  Ladd,  lioston.  1885)  ;  Pllcidorer,  I'hi- 
luxopliy  iiitd  Divelopmcnt  of  Religion  {Eng.  trans., 
Kdiiduirjrli,  1899)  ;  Sabatier,  Esquisse  d'ttiie  phi- 
losophie  de  la  religion  d'upies  la  psi/chologie  ct 
I'hisluire  ((ith  ed.,  Paris,  1901.  Enj;.  trans..  Lon- 
don. 1897);  Siebeek,  Leiirbiich  der  Religions- 
philosophic  (Freiburg,  1897).  As  additional 
general  manuals  may  be  mentioned:  D'Alviella, 
I II I  rod  net  ion  a  Vhistoire  gen&ah  des  religions 
(Hrussels,  188G)  ;  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Religion  (London.  189G)  ;  K^villc, 
I'rolcyonicnes  de  I'histoire  dts  7'eligions  (Paris, 
1881.  Kng.  trans,  by  Squire.  London.  1884). 
Special  topics  of  importance  are  treated  in 
i'razer,  Tolcmism  (London.  1887)  :  id..  The 
(lolden  Bough  (-id  ed..  ib..  lltOO)  ;  Hartland. 
I.cgcnd  of  Perseus  (il).,  1894-90)  :  Lang.  Myth, 
Ri'luiil,  and  Religion  (:id  ed.,  il).,  1899)  ;  id.. 
Magic  und  Religion  (ib..  1901)  ;  Taylor.  Ancient 
Ideals  (New  York,  1890)  ;  R^ville,  Les  religions 
des  peuples  non  eicili-ses  (Paris,  188.3,  with 
bibliographies)  ;  Tylor,  Primitive  Vulture  (2d 
ed..  London,  1878)  ;  Roskoft',  Rcligionsicesen  der 
rohesten  X/iliirriilker  (Leipzig.  1880).  The  two 
most  important  periodicals  devoted  to  compara- 
tive religion  are  the  Rrrue  de  I'hisfoire  des  re- 
ligions (Paris,  1880  et  seq.),  and  tlie  Archie  fiir 
Religionsicissensehdft  (Froil)urg,  1898  et  seq.). 
Discussions  of  individual  religions  not  treated 
under  special  titles  are  contained  in  Reville,  Re- 
ligions du  Mexique,  dc  I'Amerique  centrale  et  du 
P&roii  (Paris,  1885)  ;  Abeghian,  Arnienischer 
Volksglaube  (Leipzig,  1899);  Leger.  Mythologie 
slave  (Paris.  1901)  :  D'Arbois  de  .Jubainville.  Le 
cercle  mythologi<ine  irlandais  et  la  mythologie 
celtique  (ib.,  1884)  :  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathen- 
dom (London,  1S8(!|.  See  also  Buddhism; 
Chinese  Empire,  section  on  Religion;  Con- 
fucius; Demonology;  Druid;  Egypt,  section 
on  Religion ;  Fetishism  ;  Ghosts  ;  Gkeek  Re- 
ligion; India,  section  on  Ancient  Religion; 
Jainism  :    JIagic:    JIexican   Arch.eology;   Mo- 

HAMMEDANI.SM;    MYTHOLOGY;    NaTUBE  WORSHIP; 

Persian  JIythology;  Peruvian  Antiquities; 
Phalucism;  Priest;  Roman  Religion;  Sacri- 
fice; Shamanism;  Shinto;  Superstition; 
Swastika:  Taroo;  Taoism;  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  Mythology-;  Totemism  ;  Zoroastriak- 
ism  ;  and  tlw  bibliographies  and  cross-references 
under  these  titles. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.     See  Schools. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.     See  Orders:  Mon- 

asticism. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES.  In  a  legal  sense, 
those  corporations  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
religion  or  the  administration  of  churcli  property 
for  religious  purposes.  To  the  eflorts  of  re- 
ligious cor])orations  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  ac- 
quire vast  holdings  of  land  was  due  the  enact- 
ment of  the  various  Statutes  of  Mortmain  (q.v. ). 
Most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  now  have 
general  laws  governing  the  formation  of  re- 
ligious corporations  and  defining  their  powers. 
(Jenerally  there  is  no  limit  to  their  power  of  ac- 
quiring land  for  church  purposes  and  all  their 
property  used  directly  for  church  or  religious 
purposes    is    exeiupt    from    taxation.      See    CoB- 
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poration;    Canon    Law:    and    compare    Civil 
CiHRcii  Law  and  Cluu. 

RELIQUARY  (ML.  reliquare,  reliquarium, 
from  Lat.  reliquice,  remains).  A  case  or  box  to 
contain  relics.  Reliquaries  are  made  of  all  kinds 
of  materials,  such  as  wood,  iron,  stone,  ivory, 
silver,  enamel,  gold,  and  crystal,  and  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  costly  jewels.  Shrines 
are  of"  the  .same  description,  but  are  on  a  larger 
scale  and  are  permanent.  As  a  class  they  are  the 
most  consummate  masterpieces  of  mediaeval 
minor,  artists,  especially  among  the  metal-work- 
ers. Some  of  the  cathedral  and  church  treas- 
uries still  possess  numerous  mediieval  reliquaries, 
for  example.  San  Marco  at  Venice,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Aix-la-Chapclle  and  Cologne.  The 
relicpiary  in  the  form  of  a  church  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
])ieces  of  thirteenth-century  goldsmith  work,  with 
exquisite  details.  The  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
])eriods  were  the  golden  age  of  such  work 
(eleventh  to  fifteenth  centuries).  At  first  the 
Rhenish  and  Flemish  schools  were  easily  pre- 
eminent, but  in  the  thirteenth  century  Italy  and 
France  surpassed  the  northern  schools.  Reliqua- 
ries were  of  many  shapes.  Thej'  often  took  the 
form  of  the  relic  they  contained,  such  as  a  hand, 
a  foot,  or  a  head.  They  were  nearly  always 
decorated  with  minute  figures  in  relief  or  even 
statuettes,  or  with  colored  enamels  and  ornamen- 
tal designs.  The  Renaissance  led  to  a  complete 
decadence. 

RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH 
POETRY.  A  collection  of  old  ballads  and  lyrics 
(1705),  taken  by  Thomas  Percy  from  an  old 
manuscript  of  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
which  he  found  at  a  friend's  house  in  Shiftnal, 
Shropshire.  These  ballads  he  altered  and 
polislied  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  age.  for  which 
he  was  severel.y  criticised.  Ritson  charged  Percy 
with  forged  and  garbled  versions  of  many  ballads, 
and  even  questioned  the  existence  of  the  manu- 
script. This,  however,  was  proved  by  an  edition 
from  the  original  in  1868  by  Hales  and  Furnivall. 
In  spite  of  Percy's  inaccurate  and  unscholarly 
work,  the  Reliques  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  generations  and  marks  the  revival  of  taste 
for  romantic  poetry. 

RELTi-Y,  James  (c.1722-78).  A  Universalist 
minister.  He  was  born  at  .Teffrcston,  Pembroke- 
shire, Wales,  was  converted  under  Whitefield  in 
1741,  and  became  an  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
er. Being  convinced  that  TTniversalism  was  true, 
he  parted  company  with  the  Methodists,  and 
preached  inde])endently  in  various  places.  In 
1761  he  settled  in  London  and  pi-eached  there, 
without  nuich  success.  It  was,  however,  under 
him  that  .Tohn  Murray  (q.v.).  the  Apostle  of 
Univer-alisni  in  the  United  States,  was  converted. 

REMAINDER  (OF.  remaindre,  remain,  from 
Lat.  remanere.  to  remain,  from  re.  back  + 
manere,  to  stay).  The  fee  tail,  the  life  estate, 
and  the  term  of  years  are  conceived  of  as  being 
less  in  quantity  than  a  fee  simple  (see  Estate), 
and  the  gift  of  such  an  estate  leaves  .something 
— some  part  of  the  fee  simple — undisposed  of, 
which  may  remain,  or  revert  back,  to  the  grantor 
(in  which  case  it  is  called  a  reversion),  or  ma.v 
be  given  by  the  same  deed  which  creates  the  lesser 
estate  to  a  third  person  as  a  remainder.  There 
may.  indeed,  be  any  number  of  remainders,  one 
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after  the  otlicr.  until-llie  entire  fee  simple  lias 
been  disposed  of,  as.  for  example,  after  a  present, 
or  "particular,'  estate  to  A  f<jr  life,  remainder  to 
U  for  life,  remainder  to  C  for  life,  remainder 
to  D  in  fee  tail,  leaving  still  a  fee  simple  to  be 
given  to  E  as  a  final  remainder,  or  to  come  back 
to  the  grantor  as  a  reversion.  A  remainder  thus 
given  to  an  ascertained  person,  ready  to  go  into 
effect  upon  the  determination  of  the  precedent 
estate,  is  said  to  be  rested.  If  given  to  an  unborn 
or  unascertained  person,  or  upon  a  furtlu-r  con- 
tingency (as,  when  B  shall  return  from  abroad), 
it  is  a  contingent  remainder.  Such  a  remainder 
was  at  common  law  scarcely  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  regarded  as  an  estate  at  all.  It  was 
incapable  of  alienation  to  a  stranger  and  was 
liable  to  be  extinguished  by  the  accidental  or  de- 
liberate determination  of  the  juecedent  estate  be- 
fore the  contingency  had  happened  on  which  the 
remainder  was  to  vest.  But  modern  legislation 
has  given  the  contingent  remainder  much  of  the 
definiteness  and  permanence  of  the  vested  re- 
mainder by  freeing  it  from  this  dependence  upon 
the  precedent  estate. 

Though  classified  as  a  future  estate,  a  re- 
mainder is  conceived  of  as  a  present  interest  and 
as  capable  of  being  dealt  with  as  such  by  the 
owner  thereof.  It  may  thus  be  alienated  like  any 
other  property  (though,  being  'incorporeal.'  it 
has  always  required  a  deed  of  grant  to  convey  it ), 
and,  being  real  property,  it  will,  if  a  remainder 
in  fee,  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  owner.  Al- 
though efforts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
United  States  to  wipe  out  by  legislation  the  dis- 
tinction between  remainders  and  other  future 
estates,  these  have  not  completely  succeeded,  and 
the  distinction  is  still  of  fundamental  importance 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  See 
Estate;  Fctlbe  Estate;  Pbopekty. 

Consult:  Digby,  History  of  the  Laic  of  Real 
Property  (O.xford,  187.5)  ;  Fearne.  The  Law  of 
Remainders ;  Leake,  Law  of  Property  in  Land 
(London,  1874)  ;  Blackstone  and  Kent,  Commen- 
taries. 

REMAINDER  THEOREM.  An  algebraic 
principle  of  great  service  in  factoring.  The  the- 
orem may  be  stated  thus:  If  fix)  is  a  rational 
integral  algebraic  function  of  i,  then  the  re- 
mainder arising  from  dividing  f{x)  by  j  —  o  is 
/■(«).  Since  the  dividend  equals  the  product  of 
the  quotient  and  the  divisor  plus  the  remainder, 
we  have  f(x)  ^=q(x — a)  -f  r,  and  if  x  ^  a.  the 
equation  becomes  f(a)  :=r.  Similarly  the  re- 
mainder arising  from  dividing  fix)  by  x  +  a  is 
f( — a).  When  the  remainder  is  zero  the  division 
is  exact,  hence  the  divisor  is  a  factor  of  the  given 
function.  E.g.  x"  -\-  y'^  is  divisible  by  x  -\-  y 
when  n  is  odd.  since  the  remainder  ( — y°  -\-  y^) 
=0.  The  rational  binomial  factors  of  functions 
above  the  second  degree  are  readily  determined 
by  use  of  the  remainder  theorem  and  svnthetie 
division.  E.g.  to  factor  a'  —  f>a'  +11»  —  6,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  substitute,  for  a.  factors  of  the 
absolute  term  — 6.  Using  detached  coefficients 
(see  Coefficient),  the  division  by  a  —  1  may  te 
performed  thus : 

1  —  0-1-11  —  6 
1  —    .5       6 


1  —  5-1-    6 ;     0 
Wlience   the   factors   are    (a—  l)(a'- 
or   (a—  1)  (a  —2)  (o— 3). 
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REMAK,  ra'mak.  Kobert  (1815-05).  A  dis- 
tinvui^hed  (ierinan  physiologist  and  enibryologisi, 
born  at  I'osen.  He  studied  at  Berlin;  in  1847 
was  privat-doeent  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  in  1859.  Besides  important 
work  on  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  he,  with 
Kolliker,  further  elalMirated  the  germ-layer 
theory.  His  chief  emliryological  work  was  I'ntir- 
suchunqen  iibcr  die  Kniwicldiing  dcr  W irbell ierc 
(18.il-.-j3;. 

REMBRANDT,  rem'brant.  properly  Rem- 
i!it.\.NnT  ]1ak.\iknsz  va.n  Hi.i.v,  hiir'nif-ns  viin 
rin  (  lOOU-OU).  The  chief  master  in  painting  and 
etching  of  the  Dutoli  school.  The  date  of  his 
Ijirtli  is  disputed,  the  mont  probable  conclusion 
being  that  he  was  born  at  Leyden,  .(uly  1.').  1000. 
His  father,  Harmen  Geritsz  van  Rijn,  a  well-to- 
do  miller,  sent  him  to  a  Lalin  scbool,  jirepara- 
lory  to  the  university,  but  finally  permitted  him 
to  follow  his  inclinations  for  |iainting.  After 
studying  with  his  relative,  .laeob  van  Swancn- 
burgh,  at  Ley<len,  he  was  for  ^ix  months  a  pupil 
of  Pieter  Lastmann  at  Amstenlaiii.  from  whom 
he  learned  the  technique  of  etching,  and  whose 
influence  was  decisive  upon  his  art.  He  was  a 
very  precocious  genius,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Leyden  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
About  1031  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
speedily  became  the  most  fashionable  portrait 
painter,  and  had  many  pupils.  Among  liis  pa- 
trons were  Frederick  William,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Burgomaster  .Tan  Six ;  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day,  like  the  poet  .Jeremiah  Decker 
and  Constantin  Huygens.  were  his  friends  and 
associates.  He  bought  a  fine  house  in  the  Breed- 
straat,  which  he  equipped  with  quaint  costumes, 
weapons,  and  the  like,  and  which  contained  his 
remarkable  art  collection,  especially  rich  in  old 
Netherlandish  prints.  He  possessed  paintings 
of  Giorgione,  Raphael,  Jfichelangelo,  and  even 
antique  sculptures. 

.\  very  important  event  in  Rembrandt's  life  was 
his  marriage  in  1034  with  Saskia  Uylenburyh, 
a  young  lady  of  wealthy  and  inlUiential  Amster- 
dam family.  Their  happy  married  life  was  the  in- 
spiration of  many  of  his  best  w<irks.  .After  her 
death  in  1042,  he  drew  back  even  more  from 
the  world,  especially  after  his  financial  mis- 
fortunes, which  censorious  biograjihers  have  as- 
cribed to  dissipation  and  extravagance.  But 
although  it  is  true  that  he  expendecl  a  large  sum 
upon  his  art  collection,  his  misfortunes  are  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hard  times  then  prevailing 
in  Holland,  and  to  the  change  in  public  taste.  In 
1057  his  creditors  soUI  his  wonderful  collection, 
including  several  of  his  own  paintings,  for  the 
pitiful  sum  of  5000  florins,  and  in  1058  his  house 
for  11,000.  But  Titus,  Saskia's  son.  and  Hen- 
drickje  Stoffels  (or  .Jaghers),  a  young  woman 
who  iiad  become  his  housekeeper  in  104!l.  formed 
a  partnership  for  the  disposal  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures,  and  rented  a  house  in  the  Rozengiaeht, 
paying  the  artist  a  stated  yearly  salary,  .\fter 
ten  years  of  toil  the  old  artist  satisfied  his 
creditors.  The  stories  of  his  dissipation  and  low 
associates  in  later  life  are  unfounded.  His  chief 
associates  were  artists  and  he  was  interested  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fJhetto;  but  he  also  had 
more  influential  friends,  like  .Tan  Six.  Hendrickje 
died  in  1004,  leaving  a  daughter  Cornelia,  ami 
Titus  in  1008.  Rembrandt  himself  was  buried  in 
the  Westerkerk,  Amsterdam,  on  October  8,  1009. 
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The  world  lias  never  produced  a  more  original 
artist  limn  Rembrandt.  In  theory  and  in  ijrae- 
tiee  he  was  llie  j;reat  antipmle  of  wliat  was  con- 
sidered the  standard  art  of  his  day — the  Italian. 
He  knew  no  model,  except  nature.  His  concep- 
tion of  nature  was  essentially  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque, but  at  the  same  time  virile.  The  most 
promini-nt  technical  characteristic  of  his  work 
is  a  marvelous  rendition  of  lij;ht,  through  which 
he  emphasized  the  important  part,  leaving  the 
rest  in  luminous  shadows.  At  first  he  painted 
in  full  liglit.  but  after  l()3;i  he  preferred  tlie 
inclosed  light  of  the  studio.  Everything  ap- 
pears in  subtle  harmonies  of  gold  and  brown. 
His  early  pictures  are  painted  with  detailed 
execution  and  light  colov;  but  he  increasingly 
uses  a  broader  brush  and  ridier  color,  and 
later  in  life  his  painting  becomes  highly  im- 
pasto,  almost  decorative  in  character.  He  exer- 
cised great  influence  upon  the  art  of  his  day, 
and  a  more  lasting  one  ui)on  the  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Among  his  many  pupils 
were  Gerard  Dou,  Govaert  Flinck,  and  Ferdinand 
Bol. 

Rembrandt  was  preeminent  in  portraiture, 
and  no  artist  has  succeeded  better  in  rendering 
the  head  in  a  realistic,  chaiacteristic,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  a  pictures(]ue  manner.  Among 
his  numerous  portraits,  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting are  those  of  himself  and  of  liis  wife,  Saskia. 
A  charming  picture  is  that  of  the  young  couple 
in  an  atVectionate  position  at  breakfast.  The 
best  known  examples  of  Rembrandt's  portraits 
are  those  of  1033,  1034,  and  1637  in  the  Louvre; 
of  1635  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna,  and 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London :  of  1041  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  In  later  life  he  painted  those  in 
Munich  ( 16,58),  National  Gallery  (London),  and 
several  in  Knglish  private  possession.  The  best 
known  portraits  of  Saskia  are  at  Dresden  and 
Cassell;  of  Hendrickje  Stoft'els  at  Berlin;  of  his 
mother  in  Windsor  Castle;  of  his  son  Titus  and 
of  his  sister  in  the  Imperial  and  Liechtenstein 
galleries,  Vienna.  Among  other  famous  portraits 
are:  a  "Money  Changer"  (1627,  Berlin);  the 
"Polish  Nobleinan"  (1631,  Saint  Petersburg); 
the  poet  Krul  (1633,  Cassel)  :  the  '"Mennonite 
Preacher  Aanslow  Consoling  a  Woman"  (Berlin 
Museum);  the  so-called  "Frame-Maker"  (Have- 
niejer  Collection,  New  York,  1640)  ;  "Burgo- 
master Pancras  and  His  Wife"  (164.5,  Bucking- 
ham Palace);  "Jan  Six"  (1654,  Amsterdam); 
the  "Ship  Architect  and  His  Wife"  (in  possession 
of  the  King  of  England)  ;  the  so-called  "Jewish 
Bride"  (Amsterdam)  ;  and  the  "Architect" 
(1656.  Cassel).  Of  his  "Rabbis"  a  fine  example 
is  in  Buckingham  Palace;  of  his  numerous  "Old 
Women,"  the  best  known  are  in  London  and 
Saint  Petersburg.  Examples  of  his  work  may  be 
seen  in  this  country  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York. 

Rembrandt's  most  ambitious  efforts  in  por- 
traiture were  groups  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  Hals.  The  masterpiece  of  his  earlier  full- 
light  treatment  is  the  well-known  "Anatomical 
Lecture"  (1632,  The  Hague).  It  represents  the 
anatomist  Nicholas  Tulp,  who  ordered  the  pic- 
ture, making  a  post-mortem  examination  before  a 
group  of  his  associates.  The  heads  are  wonder- 
fully expressive,  and  the  dead  body  is  treated  in 
a  manner  at  once  realistic  and  delicate.  On  a 
still  larger  scale  is  his  masterpiece  of  the  second 
period,  painted  for  the  Town  Hall  and  now  in 


the  Amsterdam  Mu.seum.  .  The  fine  treatment  of 
chiaroscuro  created  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
it  represented  a  "Night  Watch,"  by  which  title  it 
is  generally  known,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  portion 
of  the  civic  guard  issuing  forth  in  broad  daylight. 
His  third  chief  work  of  this  character  is  "De 
Stallmeesters"  (1662).  a  representation  of  the 
presidents  of  the  clothiers'  gv.ild.  in  the  same 
nuiseum — simple  and  harmonious  in  treatment, 
and  showing  the  more  sombre  coloring  of  his  last 
period. 

Like  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Rem- 
brandt depicte<l  religious  subjects  in  ap|)arel 
of  the  day.  and  chose  especially  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ghetto  in  their  (ficturesque  Oriental  cos- 
tumes. They  are  characterized  by  high  diamatic 
power,  and  by  deep  religious  feeling,  of  that 
homely  and  efl'ectivc  kind  ty])ical  of  the  Dutch 
Calvinistic  Church.  Among  the  principal  ex- 
amples are  the  "Presentation  of  Clirist  in  the 
Temple"  (1031,  The  Hague)  ;  the  "Descent  from 
the  Cross"  (1633.  Munich)  :  "Samson  Threaten- 
ing His  Step-Father"  (103.5.  Berlin)  ;  the  "Angel 
Leaving  Tobias"  ( 1637.  Louvre)  ;  "Samson's  Wed- 
ding" (1638,  Dresden)  ;  the  "Sacrifice  of  Manoah" 
(1641,  ib.)  ;  "Reconciliation  of  .Jacob  and  E.sau" 
(1642.  Louvre):  "The  Disciples  of  Emmaus" 
(1048,  Louvre)  ;  "Jacob  Blessing  His  Grandsons" 
(1656,  Cassel )  ;  and  "Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son" 
(Saint  Petersburg).  His  mytiiological  pictures 
make  no  endeavor  to  attain  classic  form  or 
beauty,  but  strive  for  pure  pictorial  effects.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  "Rape  of  Ganymede"  ( Dresden  ) , 
even  seem  to  burlesque  the  subjects.  More 
serious  examples  are  "Diana  and  Endymion" 
(Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna)  ;  the  "Rape  of 
Proserpina"  (Berlin)  ;  and  "Danae"(  Saint  Peters- 
burg). The  dozen  landscapes  whicli  Rembrandt 
painted  display  the  same  poetic  feeling  and  tech- 
nical skill  as  his  figure  subjects.  With  empluisis 
of  the  essentials  he  has  portrayed  the  beavity  of 
the  flat  country  about  Amsterdam.  The  best 
known  example  is  "The  Mill,"  in  possession  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  (London)  ;  other  examples  are 
at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Dublin,  etc. 

Rembrandt  was  probably  the  most  consummate 
etcher  of  all  times,  and  held  his  rank  on  purely 
technical  as  well  as  artistic  grounds.  His  etch- 
ings possess  the  harmony,  tone,  and  ])oetry  of 
his  pictures,  and  whether  sketchy  or  highly  fin- 
ished they  are  always  masterpieces.  Among  his 
best  known  prints  are  the  "Descent  from  the 
Cross"  (1037);  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick;" 
"Christ  Preaching;"  "Burgoraa.ster  Jan  Six;"  and 
the  well-known  "Landscape  with  Three  Trees." 
Examples  of  his  prints,  as  well  as  of  his  admir- 
able drawings,  may  be  found  in  the  Louvre,  Al- 
bertina  (Vienna),  and  British  iluseum.  in  the 
museums  of  Berlin.  Dresden.  Munich,  Holland, 
and  in  several  private  collections. 

Bibliography.  Consult  the  biographies  by 
Scheltema  (Amsterdam,  1853)  ;  Vosmaer  (Paris. 
1877),  the  standard  authority;  Lemcke,  in 
Dohme:  Eutist  und  Kiinstler  (Leipzig.  1877)  ; 
Graul  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Michel  (Paris.  1893)  ;  Knack- 
fuss  (Bielefeld,  1899);  Malcolm  Bell  (London, 
1899);  Neumann  (Stuttgart.  1900).  For  his 
etchings  consult:  Blanc  (Paris.  1880)  ;  Seidlitz 
(Leipzig.  1896)  :  and  especially  the  reproductions 
of  Rovinsky  (Saint  Petersburg,  1890  et  seq.)  ;  for 
his  drawings.  Pippmann.  Bode  et  al.  (Berlin  and 
London.  1888-90.  1902)  :  and  for  reproductions 
of  all  his  works.  Bode  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1897). 
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BEMEDIOS,  rauia'Deos,  or  San  Jian  de  los 

Eemedios.  a  town  iu  the  Province  of  Santa 
Clara,  Cuba.  It  is  situated  .'iO  miles  northeast 
of  4Sauta  Chua,  and  5  miles  from  the  port  of  Cai- 
barien,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  as  it  is 
with  all  the  important  towns  of  the  island 
(Map:  Cuba,  1"  4).     Population,  in  1899,  6(i33. 

REMEDY  (from  Ljit.  rrmcdium,  cure,  from 
re-,  back  a;;ain,  anew  +  iiicdcri.  Av.  mad,  to 
heal).  In  Uiw,  the  means  by  wliich  tlie  vioUition 
or  invasion  of  a  legal  riglit  is  either  prevented, 
redressed,  or  compensated.  Tlie  term  in  fact  is 
the  correlative  of  the  term  legal  right,  there  being 
in  general  no  riglit  without  a  corresponding  rem- 
edy for  its  violation.  Tlie  term  remedy,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  punishment,  and  therefore 
has  no  application  in  the  criminal  law. 

The  various  forms  of  remedy  atl'orded  by  the 
law  may  be  classified  as:  (1)  Remedy  by  act  of 
the  injured  party,  or  self-help:  (2)  remedy  by 
operation  of  law;   (3)  remedy  by  action  or  suit. 

(1)  Remedy  by  the  act  of  the  injured  party 
includes  all  those  rights  conferred  by  law  on 
private  peisons  to  protect  tlieniselves  or  their 
property  from  injury,  and  in  certain  cases  to  re- 
dress wrongs  done,  witliout  recourse  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings. In  general,  remedy  by  act  of  the  party, 
or  self-help,  is  permitted  by  law  whenever  the 
remedy  aflorded  by  action  would  be  less  effective 
and  when  tlie  privilege  thus  accorded  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  is  not 
inconsistent  with  sound  public  policy.  Thus,  in 
general,  one  may  defend  his  person  and  property 
from  unlawful  attacks  provided  he  use  no  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  result. 
(See  Self-Defense.)  One  who  has  been  unlaw- 
fully deprived  of  his  property  may  upon  fresh 
pursuit  forcibly  retake  the  property,  but  if  tlie 
pursuit  is  not  made  immediately  following  the 
wrongful  taking,  or  if  the  property  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  his  only 
remedy  is  by  action  to  recover  the  property  or 
damages  for  its  conversion.  Other  forms  of  rem- 
edy by  act  of  the  injured  party  are  distress,  right 
of  entry,  and  abatement  of  a  nuisance. 

(2)  There  is  perhaps  but  a  single  true  exami)le 
of  remedy  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  is  tlie 
ancient  doctrine  of  remitter,  which  may  briefly 
be  stated  as  follows :  At  common  law  one  who 
was  dispossessed  of  his  real  estate  under  certain 
circumstances  had  a  mere  riglit  of  action  to  re- 
cover his  property;  he  had  no  right  to  reenter 
upon  the  property  and  thus  acquire  possession, 
his  sole  remedy  being  by  action.  If,  however,  he 
became  entitled  to  the  property  by  inheritance  or 
purchase  through  the  person  wrongfully  in  pos- 
session, he  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  upon  taking  possession  under  his  new 
but  defective  title,  he  might  then  retain  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  his  valid  title.  He  was  then  said 
to  be  remitted  to  his  rights  luider  the  valid  title. 
The  doctrine  is  of  slight  importance  in  modern 
practice. 

(3)  Remedy  by  action  is  the  relief  or  redress 
afforded  to  one  whose  legal  right  has  been  in- 
vaded, by  means  of  a  legal  proceeding  carried  on 
in  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of 
the  suit  and  the  parties  to  it.  See  Procedure 
and  ACTIOX. 

For  the  discussion  of  the  varied  forms  of  reme- 
dies, see  such  titles  as  Distre.ss;  Forcible  Ex- 
TRT  AND  Detainer;  Nttisaxce;  EgnxY:  Chan- 
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CERY;  CoMMO.N  Law,  etc..  and  consult  the  author- 
ities referred  to  under  sonic  of  these  titles. 

REMEDY  OF  LOVE,  The.  (1 )  A  poem  of 
the  sixteenth  cent  my  wrongly  ascribed  to  Cliau- 
cer,  and  jirinted  in  the  edition  of  1532.  (2)  A 
paraplirase  of  Ovid's  Hrmidy  of  Love  by  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  |irinted  in  1020. 

REM'ENSNYDER,.  .Jixus  Benja.mi.n 
(1843—).  An  American  Lutheran  (General 
Synod)  clergyman,  born  in  Staunton,  Va.,  and 
educated  at  Pennsylvania  College.  Oettyslmrg 
(class  of  18(il),  and  at  Cettysburg  Theological 
Seminary  (186.5).  He  held  pastoral  charges  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Savannah,  (Ja..  and  in  Xew  York 
City;  labored  for  the  union  of  Lutheran  sects, 
which  was  largely  accomplished  through  his 
service,  and  published  Doom  IHcrnal  (1880), 
Luther,  His  WorL-  and  Personality  (1883),  .Si> 
Dui/s  of  Creation  (1886),  and  a  Lutheran  Manual 
(18921,  which  came  into  common  use. 

REMENYI,  re'man-ye.  Koiard  (1830-98). 
An  Hungarian  violin  virtuoso,  lie  was  born  at 
Heves,  and  studied  the  violin  under  .Joseph  Biilun 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  1842  to  1845.  He  took 
Iiart  in  the  insurrection  against  Austria  in 
184S  and  fled  from  Hungary.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1849,  but  in  18.53  went  to 
Weimar,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  solo  violinist  to  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1860  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  returned  to  Hungary.  He  afterwards 
traveled  extensively  and  visited  Canada,  Mexico. 
China.  .Japan,  France,  and  Ciennany.  He  ranked 
among  the  foremost  musical  artists  of  his  day, 
although  his  style  was  frequently  so  exaggerated 
as  to  mar  the  high  standard  of  his  work.  In 
technique  he  has  had  few  rivals.  He  died  while 
on  an  American  concert  tour. 

RE'MI.  A  powerful  people  of  Belgic  Ciaul. 
who  alone  of  the  Belgse  formed  an  alliance  with 
C;Esar  in  his  campaign  of  B.C.  57.  Their  capital 
became  the  modern  Rheims. 

REMIGITJS,  re-mij'i-us.     See  Remy. 

REM'INGTON,  Frederic  (1861—).  An 
American  sculptor,  artist,  and  author,  born  at 
Canton,  N,  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Vermont 
Episcopal  Institute,  the  Vale  Art  School,  and  tlie 
Art  Students'  League.  New  Y'ork  City.  After- 
wards he  lived  on  a  ranch  in  the  West.  His  pic- 
tures of  Western  subjects.  es]ieeially  cowboys  and 
soldiers,  soon  became  very  popular.  His  statu- 
ettes include  "The  Broncho  Buster"  and  "The 
Wounded  Bunkie."  They  are  spirited  bronze-, 
executed  with  much  technical  skill,  and  his  horse 
are  notably  fine.  His  stories  also  deal  with  West- 
ern life,  and  are  illustrated  by  himself.  They 
include  Pon;/  Tracks  (1895)."  C'roolced  Trails 
(1898).  and  S'KHrfoiCH  Lcftarc   (1899). 

REMINGTON,  PuiLO  (1816-89).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  inventor,  born  at  Litch- 
field, X.  Y.  He  studied  at  the  Cazenovia  Semi- 
nary and  then  entered  his  father's  arms  factory 
at  ilion.  N.  Y.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Rem 
ingtons  supplied  small  arms  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  its  close  they  formed  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  title  E.  Remington  &  Sons.  Soon 
afterwards  they  l)egan  to  manufacture  the  breech- 
loading  rifle  which  bears  their  name.  In  187:! 
the  firm  secured  the  right  to  om-  of  the  first  type 
writers,  but  subsequently  the  manufacture  both 
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of  typewriters  and  oi  rilles  passed  into  otlier 
hands. 

REMIKEMONT,  re-mer'moN'.  A  town  in  Hit' 
department  of  \osges.  Franee,  on  the  left  banU 
of  the  Moselle  (Map:  Franee.  X  3).  The  resi- 
deuee  huilding  of  the  old  abbey  lias  been  rebuilt 
and  is  now  used  as  the  hotel  de  ville.  There 
is  a  trade  in  \o.sges  eheese.  Cotton  goods,  em- 
broideries, and  ironware  are  manufactured. 
I'opulation,  in   lUOl.   10,322. 

REMITTENT  FEVER  (from  T,at.  remitieiis, 
pres.  part,  of  rtiiiiltcrr,  to  send  back,  from  re-, 
back  again,  anew  -\-  millere,  to  send).  A  form 
of  malarial  fever  characterized  by  a  regular  low- 
ering of  the  temperature,  which,  however,  always 
remains  above  the  normal  point.  In  this  respect 
it  diU'ers  from  intermittent  malaria,  in  which 
there  is  an  interval  of  entire  absence  of  fever 
(apyrexia)  ;  and  from  the  eontiiuunis  variety,  in 
which  the  body  heat  remains  coiitimiously  I'le- 
vated.  The  causative  agent  in  remittent  fever  is 
the  cstivo-auttininal  variety  of  the  plasiiiodiuiii 
malariie  of  Laverau.  (See  Mai,aria.)  The  se- 
verer forms  of  remittent  fever  prevail  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries.  They 
are  found  in  Southern  Asia,  Western  Africa.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  disease 
is  sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  bilious 
remittent  fever.  The  syiiqitoms  of  this  type  are 
very  severe  and  characterized  by  typhoid  or  cach- 
ectic features  such  as  occur  in  the  worst  cases 
of  intermittent  fever,  viz.  coma,  delirium,  vom- 
iting, collapse,  and  hemorrhages  from  various 
parts  of  the  body.  In  certain  localities  eases 
occur  in  which  ha'iuoglobinuria  (the  presence  of 
altered  blood  in  the  urine)  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. The  urine  assumes  a  port-wine  color,  or 
becomes  almost  black,  the  patient  is  jaundiced, 
and  in  fatal  eases  death  takes  place  from  sup- 
pression of  urine  with  coma,  or  from  collapse  or 
syncope. 

A  milder  type  of  remittent  fever  is  seen  in  tem- 
perate climates,  especially  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall.  The  symptoms  are  much  less  ])ro- 
nouneed  than  those  of  typical  intermittent  fever, 
and  consist  of  loss  of  a|)petite,  nausea,  chill, 
slight  jaundice,  and  a  colorless  diarrhoia.  The 
chill  is  not  severe  and  may  appear  only  once  in 
the  course  of  an  attack,  which  lasts  from  a  few 
days  to  two  or  three  weeks.  The  temperature  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  mild  typhoid  fever  (q.v. ), 
and  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
typhoid. 

The  treatment  of  remittent  fever  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  forms  of  malarial  fever.  Qui- 
nine in  doses  pro))ortioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack  acts  as  a  specifie.  Tonics  must  also  be 
given  and  attention  paid  to  the  general  health. 
See  Tntkrmittent  Pevee. 

REMONSTRANTS.    See  Arminianlsm. 

REMORA  ( Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  remora,  delay, 
from  rr-,  back  again,  anew  +  mora,  delay),  or 
SfCKlNG-Fisn.  A  fish  of  the  family  Echeneidi- 
dsp,  interesting  because  of  its  commensal  habit. 
The  remoras  attach  themselves  to  sharks  and 
otlier  large  fishes  by  a  sucking-disk  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  They  have  an  elongated  body,  cov- 
ered with  very  small  scales;  one  soft-rayed  dor- 
sal fin,  situated  above  the  anal  fin ;  the  head 
flattened  and  covered  with  an  elongated  disk 
extending  back  beyond  it,  which  exhibits  numer- 


ous transverse  cartilaginous  lamina;  directed 
backward,  and  has  a  free  llexil)le  broad  margin. 
Tlicse  lamina'  are  formed  by  moililication  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  a  first  dorsal  fin,  and  when 
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THE  WEST  i.NDiAN'  UKMOKA  {lilioijibovliirus  osteochir). 

they  arc  rai.sed  after  the  margin  of  the  disk  has 
been  closely  applied  to  a  smooth  surface,  a 
vacuum  is  created ;  and  so  powerful  is  this  appa- 
ratus that  great  weights  may  be  dragged  by  a 
remora,  while  it  obstinately  refuses  to  let  go  its 
hold.  A  remora  thus  attached  to  a  shark  or 
turtle  may  be  car- 
ried about  for  weeks, 
leaving  its  liost  only 
to  secure  food,  injur- 
ing the  shark  in  no 
way  save,  perhaps, 
by  the  slight  check 
its  presence  gives  to 
the  shark's  speed  in 
swimming.  In  Mada- 
gascar native  turtle-catchers  put  a  ring  about 
the  narrow  caudal  end  of  the  remora's  body, 
attach  a  line  to  this  ring,  and  thus  use  the 
fish  for  catching  turtles.  Several  species  of  the 
familj'  are  known,  dwelling  in  all  the  warmer 
seas.  They  are  mostly  small  fishes,  one  or  two 
feet  in  length,  and  of  plain  colors,  or  striped 
lengthwise  in  brown  and  white.  One  (Remora 
hmrhyptera)  is  occasionally  caught  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Cod.  A  rarer  form  is  RhombocMrus 
osleochir.  which  attaches  itself  to  spearfishes 
(Tetrapturus) .  More  numerous  is 
related  species  called  'shark-sucker' 
H((»cra/c.s) .  (See  Sh.\ric-Sucker. 
.Jordan  and  Evermann,  Fishes  of 
Middle  America  (Washington,  1898). 

REMPHAN.  A  word  which,  occurs  in  Acts 
vii.  43  in  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Septuagint 
text  of  Amos  v.  26.  In  Amos  the  reading  is 
Chiun.  which  is  evidently  intended  either  as  the 
name  of  a  heathen  deity  or  as  a  symbol  of  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  is  generally  explained  as  the 
Babylonian  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  (see 
CiiiUN).  Why  Remphan  (Raiphan,  Rephan  in 
some  texts)  should  be  substituted  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  hard  to  explain.  The  attempt  to  con- 
nect it  with  an  Egj'ptian  name  for  Saturn  is  not 
satisfactory.  A  plausible  suggestion  is  that  it 
represents  a  misreading  or  alteration  of  the 
Hebrew. 

REMSCHEID,  rem'shlt.  A  city  in  the  Rhine 
Province    Prussia,  19  miles  northeast  of  Cologne 

(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  several  fine  tech- 
nical schools.  Remscheid's  manufactures  are 
mainly  small  steel  and  iron  wares  (tools, 
scythes,  skates,  etc. ) ,  in  which  industry  it 
ranks  first  in  Germany.  There  are  also  ma- 
chine shops,  rolling  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  ribbons.  The  city  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade  chiefly  with  America,  Russia,  and  the 
Orient.  Rerascheid  is  first  mentioned  in  1132. 
Its  industries  were  stimulated  by  Protestant  refu- 
gees   from    Holland     and     France.       Population 

(commune),  in  1890,  40,371;  in  1900,  58,108. 
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REM'SEN,  Ira  (lS4(i— ).  An  Auioiiian  ehpiii- 
ist,  liorii  ill  New  York  t'ity.  He  {(liuiuntcd  liuiu 
the  College  ol  the  City  of  5,e\v  York  in  18(i.5,  Irom 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  in  1807,  ami  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Liuttingen,  Germany,  in  1870, 
From  1870  to  187"i  he  was  a.ssistant  in  chemistry 
at  the  universities  of  Tiihingen,  M\mieh,  and 
Cijttingen,  Germany ;  and  from  1872  to  I87U,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Williams  Col- 
lege. In  1870  he  was  made  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  .Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  I'JOI 
succeeded  Dr.  Gilman  as  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. Dr.  Kemsen  has  carried  out  a  number  of 
important  investigations  in  both  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry.  He  is  editor  of  the  American 
Chemical  Journal,  founded  by  him  in  1879.  His 
book-form  publications  include  the  Principles  of 
Theoretical  Chemistrij  (4th  ed.  1892)  ;  Organic 
Chemistry  (latest  edition  1899)  ;  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Chemistry  (1885)  ;  and  the£/t')He)i/s 
of  Chemistry  (1887).  Remsen's  text-books  have 
passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and 
have  been  republished  in  England  and  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  Tliey  form  a  re- 
markably clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  and  are  well  known 
among  students  of  chemistry  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

RE'MUS.  The  brother  of  Romulus  and  co- 
founder  of  Rome. 

REMUS,  Uncle.  A  character  invented  by 
.Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  Uncle  Remus;  His  Sonys 
and  Sayings  (1880),  and  other  stories.  He  is  an 
old  plantation  darky,  who  entertains  the  son  of 
ills  mistress  with  quaint  .stories  of  the  doings  of 
Bre'r  Fox,  Bre'r  Rabbit,  and  other  animals,  illus- 
trating their  various  traits  and  interspersed  with 
shrewd  philosophy.  The  author  used  the  folk 
tales  current  among  negroes  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  of  his  .stories 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  those  interested  in  folk- 
lore. 

REMUSAT,  ra'mu'zli'.  Charles  Franqois 
Marie,  Count  de  (1797-1875).  A  French  poli- 
tician and  philosophic  historian,  born  Jlarch  14, 
1797,  in  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  Claire  Elisa- 
beth .Jeanne  Remusat  ( q.v. ) .  Remusat  studied 
with  brilliant  success,  and  in  1818  began  his 
career  as  a  journalist  and  supporter  of  Ciuizot. 
He  contributed  constantly  to  Le  Globe  from  its 
establishment  in  1824.  From  1830  to  1848  he 
>\as  Deputy,  and  for  brief  periods  Under-Secre- 
tarv  of  State  (1830)  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(1840).  After  the  revolution  of  February,  1848, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  and  Legislative 
Assemblies,  and  became  an  ojjponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  exiled  after  the  coup 
d'etat.  He  was  amnestied  in  1859  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature  and  science.  From  1871  to 
1873  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  his  writings  are  Essais  de  philoso- 
phie  (1842),  Abclard  (1845),  Passe  et  present 
(1847),  L'Anqlrlerrc  au  XYIII.  sidcle  (1856), 
Baron  (18.58),  Hartley  (1874),  Eistoire  de  la 
philosophic  en  Anyleterre  depvis  Bacon  iusgu'i), 
Locke  (1875).  AJfter  his  death  were  published 
six  volumes  of  Correspondance  pendant  Ics  premi- 
eres annrrs  de  la  Bestauration    (1883-90). 

REMUSAT,  Claire  Elisabeth  .Jeanne  Gra- 
viER  DE  Vergennes,  Countess  de  (1780-1821).  A 
writer   of   memoirs,   born   in   Paris.      She   was   a 


grand-niece  of  Vergeimes,  Prime  .Minister  under 
Louis  WL,  a  noted  beauty  of  tlie  Court  of  Na- 
poleon 1..  and  an  intimate  friend  (jf  .losephine. 
As  wife  of  Count  .\ugustin  Lauri'nt  de  Kfuiusat, 
chamberlain  of  Napoleon,  and  as  dame  dc  /lalais, 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  intimate  life  of 
the  Napoleonic  Court,  of  which  she  left  an  ac- 
count in  her  Mcnioirc»  published'  long  after  her 
death  (1879).  She  was  also  the  author  of  an 
h'ssai  siir  I'edueation  dcs  femmcs  (1824). 

REMUSAT,  .Ilan  Pierre  Abel  (1788-1832). 
A  French  Orientalist,  horn  in  Paris;  the  son  of 
a  surgeon.  His  father  taught  him  Latin,  which 
he  wrote  and  s|)oke  with  great  ease.  He  took  up 
Chine-se  and  unaided  brought  out  in  1811  hi« 
Essai  siir  la.  lanyuc  ct  la  littcrature  chinoises. 
He  received  his  degree  as  a  phjsician  at  twenty- 
five,  and  served  in  the  military  hospitals.  A 
chair  of  Chinese  having  been  established  at  the 
CoU&ge  de  France  in  1814,  Remusat  was  ap- 
pointed to  it.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  ISKi,  and  in  1818  succeeded  Visconti 
as  editor  of  the  Journal  dcs  Havants.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Soci6tfe 
Asiatique  of  Paris  in  1822,  and  was  long  its  sec- 
retary. He  translated  and  wrote  a  good  deal, 
many  of  his  shorter  productions  appearing  in  the 
Moniteur  and  other  periodicals,  as  well  as  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  died  of 
cholera  in  Paris.  His  principal  works  are: 
Livrc  des  recompenses  et  dcs  peines  (the  Chi- 
nese Kanyinfi-pien) ,  with  notes  and  illustrations 
(Paris,  1816)  ;  L'invariable  milieu  of  Tsz'-t.se 
(1817);  Description  du  royaume  de  Vaniboge 
(1819)  ;  Hisloire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan,  to  which 
is  appended  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  jade  is  the  jaspis  of  the  ancients 
(1820);  Elements  de  la  grammairc  chinoisc 
(1822)  ;  Mcmoire  sur  la  I'ie  ct  les  opinions  de 
Lao-tse  (1823)  ;  Melanges  asiatiques  (1825)  ;  lu- 
Kiao-li,  or  "The  Two  Cousins"  (1820);  lic- 
cherches  sur  les  langues  tartares  (1829);  iVou- 
veaux  melanges  asiatiques  (1829)  ;  and  t'oe  Kouf. 
Ki,  ou  relations  des  royaumes  bouddiques  (a 
translation  of  the  travels  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrim 
Fa-hien,  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
revised,  completed,  and  supplemented  by  Klap- 
roth  and  Landresse,  and  brought  out  in  1830). 
Consult  Silvestre  de  Saey,  Sotice  sur  Ui  vie  et 
les  ourrages  de  Remusat  (Paris,  1834). 

REMY,  ra'me',  Caroline  (1855—).  A  French 
journalist,  best  known  by  her  pseudonym  of 
Severine.  She  was  born  in  Paris,  and  in  1880 
met  in  Brussels  the  communard  .Jules  Vall&s, 
with  whom  she  wrote  for  Paris  papers,  and, 
after  1883,  for  his  Cri  du  Pcuple.  On  Vall&s's 
death  Mile.  Re'niy  married  Guchhard,  a  eo-editor 
of  the  Cri  du  Pcuple.  which  for  several  years  was 
carried  on  under  her  supervision,  in  the  mean- 
time turning  from  socialism  to  pliihinthropic 
sentimcntalism.  Besides  she  appealed  for  many 
charities  in  the  eolunms  of  the  Figaro,  (lit  Bias. 
Gaulois.  and  Petit  Journal.  In  the  nineties  she 
made  herself  famous  by  publishing  an  interview 
with  Leo  XIIL,  and  in  1890  by  a  bitter  personal 
warfare  with  Kochefort. 

REMY,  or  REMI,  Saint.  (1)  The  apostle 
of  the  Franks  (437-C.533).  He  was  born  of 
noble  familv  at  T^eon.  He  was  appointed  in  459, 
against  his' will,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rhcims,  and 
his  episcopate  is  memorable  for  the  conversion 
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of  Clovis,  who  was  baptized  hy  Itcin.v  on  Di-cem- 
bt-r  24,  4n().  Ki'iuy  lived  to  sue  Uaul  almost 
entirely  Christianized,  and  died  in  532  or  533. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  ])reser\ed  in  Mifjne,  I'ti- 
Uologin  Laiimi.  Ixv.,  as  also  two  doeumcnts  under 
the  title  of  TcnUimetita,  the  •jjemiinencss  of  wliieli 
has  been  dispiUed.  Consult  his  Jjife.  by  Aubert 
(Paris.  IS-l'.l).  (2)  An  .\rcliliishop  of  Lyons 
(853-875),  who  sided  \Wth  Cottsclialk  (q.v.)  and 
whose  works  are  in  Mij>ne.  l'<ilroln<i'ui  Liilina, 
cxxi.  (3)  A  IJencdictine  monk,  head  of  the 
epi.seopal  school  at  Khoinis  (882-008),  whose 
works,  whieli  are  commentaries  and  an  allef^orical 
interpretation  of  the  mass,  are  in  Jligne.  I'utrolo- 
gia  Ijdiina,  exxxi. 

RENAISSANCE  (Fr.,  new  Idrth),  or  Re- 
vival OF  I.EAUXi.Mi.  A  name  usually  applied  to 
the  transition  from  niediieval  to  modern  methods 
of  study  and  thou;,'ht.  As  to  its  origin  and  the 
time  at  which  this  is  to  be  set.  literature  is 
full  of  misinformation.  The  most  common  error, 
still  repeated  in  textbooks,  is  that  through  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  tlie  Turks  in  1453 
Oreck  manuseri])ts  and  (ircek  schola.rs  were 
brought  into  Europe  in  such  luimbers  that  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  intellectual  life  was 
thereby  and  at  once  produced.  Tliis  notion  takes 
no  account  of  the  condition  of  European  cul- 
ture which  must  have  existed  to  make  such  a 
reception  possible.  In  fact,  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  learning  for  its  own  sake  followed  a 
long  and  natural  process.  It  is  clearly  discern- 
il)le  mine  than  a  century  bcfiu'c  tlie  capture  of 
Constantinople,  and  by  that  time  liad  completely 
established  itself  in  Italy  and  made  great  prog- 
ress in  other  countries.  The  actual  importation 
of  manuscripts  and  teachers,  doubtless  stinui- 
lated  by  this  event,  had  long  been  going  on,  and 
it  had  alread_y  become  an  established  custom 
for  Western  youths  to  seek  in  Athens  or  in  Con- 
stantinople satisfaction  for  the  intellectual  cu- 
riosity aroused   liy  their  studies  at   home. 

It  is  again  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
we  can  reach  a  clear  understanding  of  the  great 
transition  b_v  undervaluing  the  culture  of  the 
Jliddle  .\ges.  The  difference  is  not  merely  or 
primarily  in  the  mental  power  of  individuals 
nor  in  the  volume  or  range  of  their  learning.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  in  which  the3'  approached  the 
study  of  the  past  and  applied  it  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present.  Jlediaival  learning  had  been 
piirsued  almost  entirely  by  clergjuien  and  had 
been  valued  chiefly  for  its  service  in  making 
clear  to  the  increasing  mental  acuteness  of  the 
West  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  During  this 
period  the  European  mind  had  lain  under  the 
spell  of  the  philosophy  of  Realism,  with  its 
inevitable  indifference  to  the  phenomena  of  every- 
day experience  and  its  contempt  for  the  idea  of 
the  individual  as  compared  with  the  authority  of 
traditional  institutions.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  reaction  makes  itself  clearly 
felt.  A  new  philosophy,  that  of  Xominalism. 
finds  expression  in  the  Englishman  William  of 
Ockham  and  becomes  a  vital  force  in  the  political 
theories  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  his  school. 
The  essence  of  this  new  way  of  looking  at  things 
is  the  importance  of  the  individual,  and  hence 
his  right  to  think  and  organize  as  may  seem  best 
to  him.  In  religious  affairs  we  see  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  in  the  fearless  criticism 
of  the  prevailing  conditions  by  Wiclif  in  Eng- 


land, lluss  in  Bohemia,  and  all  their  sympathiz- 
ers, organized  or  not,  throughout  Europe.  This 
central  idea  is  that  the  most  important  fact  of 
Christianity  is  the  membership  of  the  individual 
Christian  in  a  eomnuniity  of  which  Christ  alone 
is  the  head,  and  that  consequently  all  organized 
forms  of  human  authority  in  religion  are  non- 
essential and  may  be  totally  wrong.  The  only 
necessary  authority  is  that  of  Scripture,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  is  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual interpretation  with  all  its  consequences. 
From  Wiclif  on  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Bible  is  the  common  source  of 
ap])eal  for  the  most  diverse  forms  of  opposition 
to  the  Roman  system.  Naturally  men  found  in 
its  infinite  variety  a  thousand  serviceable  things 
that  were  not  there. 

Precisely  parallel  with  this  development  in 
religion  is  the  intellectual  process  we  call  the 
Revival  of  Learning.  Wiclif's  Italian  contem- 
porary Petrarca  subjected  to  a  sweeping  criti- 
cism all  the  existing  forms  of  the  science  of  his 
day:  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  science  of 
astrology,  the  study  of  the  law  and  of  medicine, 
the  practice  of  teaching,  all  seemed  to  him  to 
be  governed  by  a  set  of  conventional  rules  hav- 
ing no  foundation  in  fact.  To  this  mass  of 
tradition  Petrarca  opposed  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual study  and  observation  of  things  as  they 
were.  Yet,  he,  too,  like  the  religious  reformers, 
must  have  his  authority,  and  he  found  it  in  the 
classic  literature.  The  'ancients'  stood  to  him 
for  types  of  a  higher  manhood,  with  larger,  freer, 
and  truer  conceptions  of  life.  They  seemed  to 
him  free  from  the  superstitious  slavery  to  tradi- 
tions which  he  saw  around  him.  His  own  strug- 
gling individualism  found  its  justification  in 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  perfected  individual- 
ism of  the  ancient  world.  His  own  poetic  gift 
found  its  chief  satisfaction  in  the  poetic  charm 
of  ancient  literature;  even  the  prose  of  Cicero 
seemed  to  him  to  have  a  wonderful  rhythm 
long  before  he  could  understand  it.  Then,  pre- 
cisely as  the  religious  reformers  insisted  that 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  without  restraint  of 
doctrine  or  tradition,  so  'Petrarca  found  his 
chief  mission  in  collecting,  collating,  copying, 
and  publishing  the  texts  of  the  classical  authors. 
Still  further,  as  the  translations  of  Wiclif  and 
otheis  were  made,  not  from  the  original  tongues, 
but  from  the  imperfect  Latin  authorized  version 
(Vulgate),  so  Petrarca  had  to  be  content  with 
Latin  versions  of  the  Greek  authors.  In  both 
cases  the  authority  they  reverenced  came  to  men 
in  an  imperfect  form,  but  in  both  the  spirit  of 
a  new  time  is  perfectly  evident.  Wiclif  is  the 
first  apostle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
Petrarca  is  the  first  great  teacher  of  the  Revival 
of  Learning.  To  conclude,  the  Humanist  was  as 
much  inclined  to  discover  non-existent  things  in 
his  classics  as  was  ever  the  Reformer  in  his 
Bible. 

Petrarca  was  at  once  the  defender  of  rational 
thought,  and,  after  Dante,  the  chief  creator  of 
the  modern  Italian  language.  The  literary  use 
of  the  modern  tongues,  the  natural  utterance 
of  the  free  layman,  is,  equally  with  the  more 
.sympathetic  study  of  the  ancient  world,  an 
element  in  the  great  reaction  against  a  purely 
clerical  and  Latinized  culture. 

This  double  intellectiial  life  of  Petrarca  is 
shared  by  all  his  humanistic  contemporaries  and 
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immediate  followers.  (iiovaiini  Boceiiecio  is 
known  to  posterity  eliielly  tluoii<,'li  liis  Italian 
prose  tales,  bnt  his  own  speeial  pride  was  in 
the  serviee  he  rendered  to  elassieal  learning  by 
his  laborious  eneyelopa'die  works — the  llenculutjij 
of  the  llodn,  a  dictionary  of  mythology,  and  his 
Dictionuri/  of  Classical  (Icor/raphij.  These  books 
served  as  a  groundwork  of  classical  studies  for 
the  youth  of  two  centuries  to  come.  Boccaccio 
died  as  professor  of  the  Divine  Coiiirili/  at  the 
University  of  Florence,  another  illustration  of 
the  equality  of  the  modern  and  ancient  litera- 
tures in  the  estimation  of  IJcnaissance  Italy. 

Petrarca  applied  to  learning  for  the  first  time 
what  We  have  learned  to  call  the  'collector's 
instinct.'  Much  of  the  classic  literature  was 
already  known,  but  until  Petrarca  no  one  had 
thought  of  searching  for  more.  Through  his 
widely  extended  personal  relations  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  he  was  able  to  employ  will- 
ing hands  to  bring  the  long-forgotten  manuscripts 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  to  have  them  sent  to 
him,  |)rocure  copies  of  them,  compare  these 
with  the  originals,  and  thus  learn  wherein  they 
needed  correction.  Many  indications  in  already 
known  writings  pointed  to  others  not  yet  dis- 
covered, and  thus  made  possible  intelligent  search 
after  these  lost  treasures.  All  this  work  w'as 
carried  on  by  Petrarca  and  his  contemporaries 
with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  that  belongs  only  to 
an  interest  freed  from  any  professional  quality, 
but  it  soon  became  the  serious  pursuit  of  men 
who  gave  their  lives  to  it.  and  thus  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  new  profession,  unknown  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  profession  of  the  scholar, 
pure  and  simple.  These  men  were  devoted  to 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  ready  to  leave 
to    others    the    application    to    practical    things. 

The  same  instinct  of  discovery  appears  also 
in  the  field  of  arclueology.  The  Middle  Ages 
had  pitilessly  despoiled  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  to  gajn  material  for  their  own  con- 
structions, and  had  destroyed  witliout  scruple 
the  choicest  works  of  antique  sculpture.  Now, 
following  the  indications  of  what  remained  above 
ground,  Petrarca  and  his  followers  began  to  seek 
for  what  was  hidden.  They  gave  the  first  feeble 
impulse  to  the  va.st  activities  of  modern  research. 
To  them  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  both  the 
libraries  and  the  museums  of  modern  Kurope. 

In  the  generation  following  Petrarca  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  learning  makes  itself  widely  felt 
in  many  forms  of  activity.  Men  whose  early 
training  had  been  chiefly  as  scholars  came  to  be 
sought  for  services  of  every  kind.  Coluceio  Salu- 
tato,  one  of  Petrarca's  most  ardent  admirers  and 
imitators,  spent  his  life  as  secretary  of  the 
Republic  of  Florence,  at  a  time  when  the  little 
State  was  involved  in  the  most  complicated  rela- 
tions with  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was 
his  duty  to  write  the  ehaborate  Latin  essays 
which  were  then  the  chief  medium  of  diplomacy, 
and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  this  imitated  classicism.  Poggio  Braeciolini 
filled  for  life  a  similar  place  in  the  Papal  chan- 
cery, and  was  no  less  approved  and  applauded 
because  his  caustic  humor  reveled  in  ribald 
obscenities.  Niccolo  Niccoli  was  the  business 
centre  of  the  Florentine  group  of  scholars,  the 
earliest  type  of  the  modern  book-collector  and 
publisher.  Ambrogio  Traversari.  general  of  the 
Order  of  Camaldoli.  devoted  much  time 
to    studying    and    editing    the    works    of    the 


ancients.  Francesco  I'ilelfo  was  the  earliest 
specimen  of  the  haughty  pedant,  learned  beyond 
others  in  all  the  detail  of  scholarship,  but  with- 
out the  creative  power  that  had  marked  the  pion- 
eers. He  touched  the  schoolmasterly  stage  of  the 
Revival  when  the  work  of  discovery  had  largely 
been  done,  and  when  the  chief  distinction  of  the 
scholar  was  to  be  gained  by  a  kind  of  technical 
skill  quite  independent  of  any  largeness  of  mental 
equipment. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  begin  to  see  tho 
results  of  the  great  expansion  of  interest  due 
to  the  stnily  of  iireek.  Petrarca  had  deeplv  felt 
the  importance  of  this  study,  and  had  bemoaned 
his  incapacity  to  engage  in  it.  flrcck  was  still 
a  living  tongue  in  parts  of  Southern  Italy, 
and  conununication  with  the  East  was  fre- 
quent enough,  but  Boccaccio,  who  seems  really 
to  have  made  the  ell'ort,  fo\ind  it  impossible  to 
procure  suitable  instruction.  The  men  of  the 
next  generation,  however,  set  themselves  more 
earnestly  to  wmk;  Greek  teachers  began  t(j  hear 
of  the  golden  opportunities  in  the  rich  Italian 
towns,  and  Italian  youths  sought  instruction  at 
the  ancient  school  of  Athens.  The  earliest  and 
most  influential  of  these  Greek  teachers  was 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  a  man  of  distinction  in  the 
public  service  at  Constantinople,  brought  over 
to  Italy  by  his  duties  in  this  capacity,  and  then 
employed  as  teacher  of  Greek  at  Florence,  He 
died  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance in  1415.  Another  Greek  of  later  influ- 
ence was  John  Argyropulos  (died  c.USO).  who 
was  successively  rector  of  Padua  and  professor 
at  Florence  and  finally  at  Rome.  Of  Italians 
who  illustrated  the  highest  application  of  ancient 
culture  to  the  development  both  of  Italian  litera- 
ture and  the  perfection  of  classic  learning,  we 
may  mention  Guarino  {d.l4<iO).  Poliziano 
(d.l494),  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (d.l4!)2).  The 
inherent  charm  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture worked  at  once  upon  the  highly  sensitive 
Italian  mind,  revealing  a  new  world  of  beauty 
and  of  meaning. 

Circumstances  favored  a  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  culture.  The  Italian  cities,  grown  rich 
under  democracy,  but  having  tired  somewhat 
of  its  responsibilities,  had  been  passing  into 
the  control  of  that  extraordinarv  series  of  des- 
potic rulers  who  united  with  a  brutal  un- 
scrupulousness  of  character  a  taste  for  the  best 
in  literature  and  art  without  a  parallel.  It  was 
one  of  the  chief  claims  to  |)nwer  for  a  new-made 
tyrant  like  Cosimo  de'  M<'dici  that  he  provided 
the  means  of  existence  for  talent  of  every  sort. 
Even  the  bloody  ruffians  who.  one  after  another, 
held  power  in  Milan,  made  .places  for  scholars 
and  artists,  maintained  libraries,  and  encouraged 
learned  research.  The  ancient  universities  of 
Bologna.  Padua,  and  Salerno  were  reinvigorated 
by  tile  healthful  breath  of  the  new  learning  and 
stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of  the  new  schools 
foimded  by  tlie  younger  republics.  Tlie  Papacy, 
with  a  free  hand  after  the  Council  of  Basel 
(14.31-49).  passed  into  the  control  of  a  series 
of  men  like  Nicholas  V..  Pius  II..  and  Leo  X., 
in  whom  the  interest  in  learning  and  art  was 
an  absorbing  passion.  Tn  fact,  learning,  under 
the  Italian  humanistic  impulse,  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  on  the  form  of  a  fine  art  and  thus 
to  have  concealed  much  of  its  serious  import, 
I'nder  all  these  favoring  conditions  it  is  not 
strange    that   a    certain    flippancy    of   character 
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came  to  be  associated  with  the  cleverness  of  the 
fifteenth-century  schohirs.  Tlie  lightness  of  Boc- 
caccio had  seemed  the  nalural  expression  of 
exuberant  joy  in  the  natural  things  of  human 
life.  A  century  later  this  sincerity  had  largely 
^ivcn  way  to  an  over-refinement  that  knew  no 
limits.  Everything  was  permissible  in  the  name 
of  .•esthetic  experiment.  Without  in  any  formal 
way  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Cliristianily, 
many  became  inure  really  interested  in  i)hilos()pliy 
than  in  doctrine,  and  became  increasingly  lax 
in  following  the  ordinary  forms  of  devotion. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  best  notice  a  distinction 
insisted  upon  by  recent  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
— notably  by  Ludwig  Pastor  in  his  Bistorii  of 
the  Popes — between  a  "true'  and  a  "false'  Renais- 
sance. By  tlie  former  is  meant  the  enlargement 
of  scope  and  the  clearing  of  the  mental  vision 
possible  to  men  without  dc]iarlure  from  the 
traditions  or  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  By 
a  "false'  Renaissance  is  meant  the  exaggeration 
of  the  .esthetic  and  critical  side  of  learning  to  a 
point  where  it  must  lead  to  indifference  or  even 
hostility  to  the  clerical  traditions. 

A  great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Kew  Learning  wlien  it  passed  to  the  more  serious, 
less  artistic,  and  more  deeply  religious  peoples 
of  the  Xortli.  The  impulse  which  led  young 
f.'ermans  and  especially  young  Englishmen  to 
cross  the  Alps  and  study  the  ancient  classics 
under  Italian  teachers  was  largely  the  desire  to 
find  the  verv  best  means  to  acquire  .such  training 
as  would  help  them  in  the  regular  professions. 
There  is  in  the  North  but  little  of  the  affected 
ipstheticism  of  the  later  Italians.  Such  men  as 
those  whom  Erasnms  found  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  .John  Colet,  later  De.an  of 
Saint  Paul's,  founder  of  the  most  important 
boys'  .school  in  England  and  interpreter  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  method  of  a  rational  criticism; 
Grocyn,  the  most  important  agent  in  introducing 
the  teaching  of  Greek  into  England;  Thomas 
Linacre,  founder  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  and  Thomas  More,  a  busy  lawyer.  King's 
coimselor.  and  social  reformer,  suggest  a  type 
of  man  totally  different  from  the  members  of 
the  Florentine  'Academy.'  Yet  all  these  men 
drew  their  intellectual  inspiration  from  Italy, 
and  wi're  free  to  acknowledge  their  debt.  Eras- 
nms him.self,  with  all  his  biting  satire  and  his 
ready  criticism  of  many  serious  things,  was 
primarily  the  preacher  of  a  sane  rationalism 
based  upon  sound  learning,  and  b.y  this  he  always 
meant  the  learning  of  the  New  Method.  'Art 
for  art's  sake'  never  held  the  same  place  in  the 
intellectmil  code  of  the  North  as  in  that  of  Italy, 
but  the  appreciation  of  learning  was  there  none 
tile  less  keen,  and  proved  to  be  more  lasting  in 
its  effect  upon  national  character.  One  of  the 
great  services  of  the  northern  Humanism  was 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  on  a  scientific 
basis.  What  we  have  said  of  the  medieval  study 
of  Latin  applies  equally  to  that  of  Hebrew.  It 
had  been  pursued  by  .Jewish  scholars  with  a 
view  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  racial  institu- 
tions, but  it  had  not  been  in  any  sense  an  instru- 
ment of  culture.  .Johann  Reuclilin,  an  elder  con- 
temporary of  I^uther  and  Erasnuis,  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  Hebrew 
in  a  complete  scheme  of  Christian  scholarship. 
He  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the 
same  obscurantist  elements  that  had  always  been 
ready  to  persecute  .Jews  as  inevitably  hostile  to 


all  that  bore  the  Christian  name.  He  found  his 
support  wholly  in  the  circle  of  enlightenment 
that  had  spread  itself  outward  from  the  stud,v 
of  the  Creek  and  Latin  classics  as  a  means  of 
civilization.  The  party  of  the  'Reuchlinists'  in- 
cluded all  the  forward-looking  elements  of  Ger- 
man society  and  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the 
men  of  enlightenment  everywhere.  Its  most  char- 
acteristic expression  is  found  in  the  Epistolw 
Olim-iironim  Virortim  (Letters  of  the  Men  of 
Darkness),  the  most  galling  satire  of  the  Ref- 
ormation period,  in  which  the  old  scholastic 
method  was  held  up  to  the  derision  of  people 
who  were  quite  read.v  to  join  in  the  laugh  and  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  rcfoini. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw 
the  capture  of  most  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  North  by  the  new  spirit.  Even  at  Paris, 
the  theological  school,  the  Sorbonne,  still  de- 
fended the  ancient  faith,  and  largely  by  the 
ancient  methods,  while  the  CoU&ge  de  France, 
founded  by  Francis  I.,  became  a  seat  of  enlight- 
ened instruction.  So  at  Louvain,  one  of  the 
most  solid  bulwarks  of  the  scholastic  theology, 
a  new  school,  established  with  the  help  of 
Erasmus,  kept  up  the  balance  with  success. 

The  great  importance  of  the  New  Learning 
in  its  efTect  upon  the  Protestant  Reformation 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  studies  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. No  doubt  the  immediate  efl'ect  of  the 
Reformation  was  once  more  to  turn  men's  minds 
away  from  purely  aesthetic  considerations,  but 
the  work  of  the  New  Learning  had  been  done 
and  could  not  be  undone. 

BiDLiooRAPHY.  The  most  important  work  on 
the  general  history  of  the  Renaissance  is  Voigt, 
Die  WiederbelehiOK/  des  Idassisclwn  AUertunis 
(.3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1893).  Consult  also:  Miintz, 
Preciirsori  e  propugnatori  del  rinascimeiito 
(Florence,  1902)  ;  Burckhardt,  Geschiehte  der 
Renaissance  in  rtalien  (Stuttgart,  1890-91);  id., 
Kuliur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien  (8th  ed.,  Leip- 
zig, 1901)  :  Symonds.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 
(London,  1877)  ;  Pater,  fitndies  in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance  (ib.,  1873)  ;  Biese,  Die  Enticicke- 
lung  des  yaturgefUhls  iiii  Mittelalter  uiul  der 
yeuzeit  (Leipzig,  1887);  Robinson  and  Rolfe, 
Petrarch  (New  York,  189-2)  ;  Seebohm,  Three 
Oxford  Reformers  (3d  ed.,  London,  1887)  ;  and 
the  lives  of  Erasmvis  by  Fronde  (ib.,  1894), 
Drummond  (ib.,  1873),  and  Emerton  (New 
York,  1809). 

RENAISSANCE  ART  (OF.,  Fr.  renaissante, 
from  Lat.  rniascens,  pres.  part,  of  renasci,  to  be 
born  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  nasci, 
to  be  born ) ,  During  the  last  decades  of  the  four- 
teenth centur.y  and  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
a  new  spirit  invaded  the  domain  of  art,  asserting 
itself  in  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  man 
and  the  stud,y  of  the  antique.  To  the  humanists 
in  literature  corresponded  the  realists,  natural- 
ists, and  classicists  in  art.  Antique  art  was  re- 
discovered, but  while  the  classical  element  pre- 
ponderated in  architecture  and  decoration,  it  was 
the  element  of  realism  that  took  possession  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  flowering 
of  the  Renaissance  into  these  new  impulses  was 
chiefl.v  due  to  a  few  leading  artists  of  Tus- 
cany between  1390  and  1430;  to  the  architect 
Brunelleschi,  the  sculptors  Donatello,  Querela, 
and  Ohiberti.  and  the  painters  Masolino,  Masac- 
cio,  and  others.      Northern  critics,  however,  have 
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shown  fli:it  :i  sfri)iii;ly  iv;ilisti<-  sclionl  Imd  pre- 
viously (lovplnpod  ill  Hurifuiuly.  Xortliern  I'ranop. 
and  Flnndors.  ospprially  in  tlio  seulpturp  n{  such 
artists  as  Claux  Sluter,  Bcaunevcu.  and  Jean  de 
Caniljiai.  Tlic  age  of  tlie  Renaissanee,  tliough  it 
practically  closes  before  lUOO,  was  not  superseded 
by  a  Gr;p('oelassicaI  revival  until  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  Revolution. 

Painting  was  the  ty[)ical  art  of  the  Renaissance 
because  it  best  expressed  its  realism.  In  archi- 
tecture the  style  was  far  less  original,  its  char- 
acter being  less  constructive  than  decorative. 
The  preponderance  of  the  secular  spirit  led  to  a 
decadence  of  religious  art  in  all  forms.  The 
previous  tendency  toward  general  types  in  art 
gave  way  before  a  ncAV  individualistic  tendency, 
each  artist  creating  his  own  personal  style.  Only 
in  painting  were  the  peculiarities  of  local  schools 
very  prominent. 

Tuscany  was  followed  by  Lombardy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Renaissanee  about  1400,  and 
shortly  afterwards  by  Venice.  Rome  and  Naples 
were  simply  meeting  places  for  Tuscan  and  Lom- 
bard artists.  France  was  the  tirst  foreign  coun- 
try to  follow  the  example  of  Italy,  with  whom 
its  rclati(nis  of  all  kinds  had  long  been  of  the 
closest.  Spain,  in  some  parts,  then  followed 
quite  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  till 
the  middle  of  the  century  did  Germany  and  Eng- 
land accept  the  new  style  to  any  large  extent, 
and  even  then  with  less  of  pure  beauty  and  classic 
precision  than  in  Italy  and  France. 

Renaissance  sculpture  and  painting  are  of 
such  im]>ortance  in  the  history  of  the  general 
development  of  these  arts  that  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  treat  them  under  tlie  general  articles. 
Architecture — Italy.  Gothic  architecture 
had  never  acquired  a  deep-rooted  hold  in  Italy  and 
Italian  architects  had  been  seeking  for  a  new  style 
ever  since  the  decline  of  the  Romanesque.  This  they 
foiind  in  a  study  of  the  Roman  ruins,  out  of 
whose  tolumns,  entablatures,  and  arches  they  de- 
veloped a  style  which,  .sharing  the  pagan  spirit 
of  Roman  art,  was  more  successful  in  secular 
than  in  religious  buildings.  Coming  at  a  time 
of  individualism,  it  developed  personal  and  loeal 
phases  of  style,  and  its  history  is  the  history  of 
the  works  of  individuals,  not  of  a  national  style. 
It  developed  into  a  system  of  decoration  and  com- 
position rather  than  of  construction,  although  it 
made  etTective  use  of  the  dome  and  vault.  Sev- 
eral periods  of  Italian  Renaissance  can  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  Early  or  Free  Renaissance,  c. 
1420-1500;  (2)  High  or  Classic  Renaissance,  e. 
1.500-1.580;  (.3)  the  Decline  of  Barocco,  c.  1.580- 
1780.  The  founder  of  the  style  was  the  Floren- 
tine Brunelleschi,  the  greatest  designer  of  the 
early  Renaissance  and  equaled  only  by  Michel- 
angelo and  liramante  among  later  men.  In  the 
Pazzi  Chapel  (1425)  and  the  two  great  basilican 
ehurches  of  Santo  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo  he  re- 
vived the  moldings  and  details  of  classic  architec- 
ture, but  neither  he  nor  his  followers.  IJIichelozzi 
and  Giuliano  da  Majano.  attempted  any  close 
imitation  of  Roman  buildings.  The  two  great 
palaces  of  this  first  period  in  Florence,  viz.  the 
Riccardi  by  Jlichelozzi  (1430)  and  the  Pitti 
(1435),  though  Roman  in  scale  and  in  minor  de- 
tails, were  of  a  thoroughly  modern  and  Floren- 
tine type.  Alberti  was  the  first  to  attempt  strict- 
ly Roman  and  classic  exterior  design  in  both  re- 
ligious  and  secular  architecture  bv  the  use  of 
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Mipciposcd  order>,  pilasters,  entablatures,  and 
Roman  arches.  Florentine  architects  of  later  date, 
Ros.sellino  and  Francesco  di  (Jiorgio,  carried  the 
new  style  to  Pienza,  Siena,  and  Coilona,  ami 
others,  like  the  Majani,  Laurana,  and  Giuliano  ili 
San  Gallo,  to  Naples,  Urbino,  and  Home.  The 
ducal  palace  at  Urbino  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing masterpieces  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 
In  Lombardy  the  new  style  developed  a  prolific 
school  of  design  which,  retaining  the  use  of 
terra-cotta  ornament,  open  arcades,  and  .some  me- 
diu'val  details,  was  more  varied  and  picturcsipie 
than  the  Florentine,  Its  infiuence  was  carried 
to  Venice  by  the  Lombards,  and  there  gave  rise 
to  the  most  richly  decorative  of  all  the  loeal 
Renaissance  styles,  through  the  free  use  of  mar- 
ble incrustations  and  surface  carving.  To  Lom- 
bardy belongs  also  the  most  highly  decorateil 
fagade  of  the  Renaissance,  that  of  the  Certosa  at 
Pavia ;  and  from  Lombardy  came  Bramante.  the 
genius  who  inaugurated  the  Middle  Renaissance, 
after  his  establishment  in  Rome  in  14!(0, 

While  most  of  his  ])redcccssors  liad  been  pri- 
marily goldsmiths  or  decorators,  Hramanle  was 
a  master-builder,  and  became  an  architect  in  the 
true  modern  sense.  He  was  the  first  to  embody 
the  genuine  Roman  spirit  in  modern  design,  as  in 
his  Tempietto.  and  in  his  designs  for  the  Vatican 
and  Saint  Peter's  (1.503-OG).  Henceforth  both 
the  Lombard  and  earl\'  Tuscan  systems  of  orna- 
ment were  abandoned  for  plain  surfaces  and 
colossal  details;  the  new  style  w.as  severe  and 
grandiose ;  only  in  the  interiors  was  decoration 
still  abundant.  Tlie  design  that  embodied  its 
best  features  was  Bramante's  plan  for  Saint  Pe- 
ter's. The  Roman  school  under  him  now  suc- 
ceeded the  Tuscan  in  the  leadership,  and  the 
study  of  Vitruvius  and  the  measuring  and  draw- 
ing of  Roman  ruins  became  an  aeeejited  part  of 
every  architect's  training.  R^iphael,  Pcruzzi, 
and  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  were  among  Bra- 
mante's foremost  pupils;  the  Farncsina,  Massiui, 
and  Farnese  palaces  embody  their  ideas,  the  last 
named  being  the  most  imposing  in  Rome.  But 
meanwhile  the  Venetian  school  had  not  lost  the 
individual  charm  (see  Venice)  of  its  civic  and 
palace  architecture  under  Guglielmo  Bergamasco 
and  his  rivals  and  then  under  the  neo-classic 
leader  Sansovino,  whose  Libreria  di  San  Marco 
and  Palazzo  Comaro  marked  an  epoch  in  Vene- 
tian architecture. 

This  middle  period  closes  with  Jlichelangelo, 
whose  genius,  like  Bramante's.  also  usliered  in  a 
new  period,  that  of  the  scientifically  developed 
Renaissance,  based  upon  the  dee])pst  study  of 
classical  monuments.  Remodeled  by  Michelangelo, 
Saint  Peter's  remained  even  more  the  type  for 
Renaissance  churches.  The  dome,  cither  single  or 
grouped,  the  tunnel  vault  and  cross  vault,  often 
coff'ered.  continued  the  orthodox  forms  of  cover- 
ing. Internal  piers  became  heavier,  while  col- 
umns often  took  the  place  of  pilasters  outside. 
The  single  order  after  the  colossal  example  of  it 
given  at  SainI  Peter's  by  Michelangelo  reigned 
supreme.  Vignola's  works  '  present  this  style 
under  a  more  refined  aspect  and  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  villa  architecture  of  the  Roman 
school.  (See  Lante,  Villa.)  In  the  palaces  of 
Alessi  and  others  at  Genoa  monumental  stair- 
cases and  vestibules  are  the  central  point  for 
grandiose  and  original  treatment,  rather  than  the 
facades.  The  progressive  domination  of  classic 
formulae  is  observed  alike  in  the  writings  and 
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the  buildincs  (cspeiially  at  Vieenza)  of  Palladio. 
The  term  Palladiiiii  is  generally  used  for  this 
Bcientitic-theoretical  style,  whoso  side  lif;lits  were 
Vij;iu)la.  Serlio.  anil  Scaiiiozzi.  Its  first  };rcat 
enibodiiiient  in  Pallailio's  work  was  the  arcade 
around  the  basilica  at  Vicenza,  which  was  fol- 
lowe<l  by  other  remarkal)le  works,  such  as  the 
Palazzo  Chieregati,  the  Palazzo  Tiene,  and  the 
Teatro  Olimpico.  He  created  his  highest  types 
of  religious  architecture  in  Venice  with  San 
(iiorgio  Jlaggiore  and  the  Redentorc,  and  through 
them  produced  a  revolution. 

Hard  on  his  footsteps  came  the  Harncco  style 
(q.v.)  (c.1575-1780).  It  was  a  reaction  from 
Palladian  severity  and  reveled  in  broken  lines. 
vagaries  of  proportions  and  form,  defiance  of 
tradition.  Domenieo  Fontana.  Madcrna.  Bernini, 
and  Borromini  were  its  greatest  representatives. 
Its  masters  produced  sometimes  a  grandiose 
work  like  Bernini"s  colonnades  of  Saint  Peter 
or  a  logical  church  fac.ade.  tliougli  Maderna 
failed  utterly  in  that  of  Saint  Peter's  and  suc- 
ceeded better  only  in  smaller  buildings  such  as 
Santa  Susanna.  The  works  of  Longhena  (q.v.) 
at  Venice  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
extravagance  and  bad  taste.  As  in  every  final 
stj'le  of  an  architectural  period,  the  jjicturesque 
predominated  over  the  monumental.  Rich  col- 
ored marbles,  heavy  details  of  c\ipids,  scroll- 
work, and  architectural  motives,  even  imitations 
in  metal  and  marble  of  stuffs,  as  in  Bernini's 
famous  baldachin,  are  prominent. 

J^AXCE.  The  close  political  relations  of  Italy 
with  France  and  the  habit  of  calling  in  Italian 
arti.sts,  consequent  upon  the  campaigns  in  Italy 
of  Charles  \'11I..  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I., 
led  to  the  introduction  of  Renaissance  forms  into 
France  sooner  than  elsewhere:  at  the  same  time 
the  strength  of  French  Gothic  traditions  not  only 
retarded  the  prevalence  of  Renaissance  forms, 
but  led  to  an  internal  reform  rather  than 
to  the  adoption  of  an  Italian  style.  Re- 
ligious architecture  had  been  for  some  time 
on  the  wane  and  palace  architecture  in  the  as- 
cendent. The  first  indications  are  most  evident 
in  decoration,  where  Lombard  models  prevail. 
The  transitional  period  illustrated  in  the  Chateau 
de  Gaillon  and  in  the  older  part  of  that  of  Blois 
(q.v.)  is  still  ])revailingly  mediaeval:  but  with 
Francis  I.  Gothic  outlines  tend  to  disappear  and 
the  classic  orders  to  prevail.  But  it  was  not  the 
foreign  but  the  native  artists  to  whom  the  funda- 
mental changes  were  now  due:  first  to  the  men  of 
North  France,  like  Fain  and  Biart:  then  to  those 
of  the  Royal  Domain,  like  Le  Breton  and  Lenier- 
eier,  while  others,  like  Chambige  in  his  unique 
Chateau  of  Saint  Germain,  remain  outside  of  the 
Renaissance  orbit  even  toward  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  achievement 
was  the  transformation  of  the  feudal  castle  into 
a  superb  and  artistic  residence,  totally  unlike 
an^'thing  known  in  Italy:  such  were  Amboise, 
Blois  (q.v.),  Fontainebleau  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Chanihord  ( q.v. ) ,  with  its  great  corner 
bastions  and  its  forest  of  dormer  wiiulows.  chim- 
neys, and  towers,  a  characteristic  feature  in 
which  French  differs  so  fundamentally  from  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  These  royal  residences  were 
almost  rivaled  by  those  of  the  nobility  like  Azay- 
le-Rideau  and  Chenonceaux    (q.v.). 

The  closing  years  of  Francis  I.  (died  1547) 
usher  in  a  more  classic  style.  Some  of  its  lead- 
ers, like  Jean  Bullant,  Du  Cerceau,  and  Phili- 
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bert  de  I'Orme,  studied  in  Italy;  others,  like 
Pierre  Lescot.  were  undoubtedly  familiar, 
through  drawings,  with  Italian  buildings. 
I-X!scot's  creation  of  the  Louvre  (q.v.)  (1.546)  is 
the  classical  example  of  the  new  style  of  royal 
palace  without  a  trace  of  niediievalism,  and  is 
if  anything  superior  to  the  contemporary  work 
of  San  Gal'lo.  VHgnola,  and  Sansovino  in  Italy. 
One  of  its  great  charms  lies  in  the  magnificent 
sculptures  of  .lean  Goujon  and  others,  which 
make  it  unique  in  its  decorative  scheme.  De 
rOrme's  Tuilcries  (q.v.)  and  Chateau  of  Anet 
were  his  masterpieces.  Under  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  and  Charles  IX.  France  was  covered,  especial- 
ly in  the  region  of  the  Loire,  with  chateaux  of 
similar  types,  with  civic  structures  like  the  town 
halls  of  Beaugency  and  Paris,  and  with  in- 
numerable city  houses  of  the  nobility  and  bour- 
geoisie. The  changes  brought  about  by  a  further 
influx  of  Italian  ideas  under  Maria  de'  Medici 
involved  loss  of  charm  as  well  as  force  in  later 
works.  Additions  were  made  to  the  royal  pal- 
aces sucli  as  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and 
Fontainebleau  and  a  new  palace,  the  Luxembourg 
(q.v.),  was  built  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
new  school,  Salomon  de  Brosse.  who  improved 
upon  his  Italian  model,  the  Pitti  Palace.  Le- 
mercier  was  very  successful  in  his  additions  to 
the  Louvre  and  in  the  Sorbonne.  Through  all 
this  middle  period  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  Italian  classic  and  harocco  tendencies 
and  the  French  love  of  the  picturesque,  but 
French  architects  did  not  go  to  the  extreme  either 
of  scientific  frigidity  or  lawless  eccentricity. 

I'nder  Louis  XIV.  a  more  fanciful  decoration 
mingled  with  the  formal  Palladian  architecture. 
Mansart  showed  in  his  colossal  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles the  chilling  effects  of  this  formal  classi- 
cism, but  he  achieved  greater  success  in  his 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
time  was.  however,  the  superb  Corinthian  colon- 
nade of  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre,  by  which 
the  palace  was  completed,  from  the  designs  of 
Perrault.  The  interior  decorative  work  of  this 
period  in  France  has  an  originality  and  deli- 
cacy that  places  it  as  much  above  contemporary 
Avork  in  Italy  as  the  early  decoration  had  been 
inferior.  Under  Louis  XV.  Italian  ideas  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  exterior  design  and 
of  church  architecture  both  exterior  and  interior, 
though  in  domestic  architecture  the  interior  dec- 
oration and  furniture  display  a  remarkable  fan- 
tastic originality.  The  Paris  Pantheon  by  Souf- 
flot  (q.v.)  represents  the  formal  Roman  class- 
icism that  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Germany.  The  Renaissance  as  a  style  in  art 
and  especially  in  architecture  made  its  way 
more  slowly  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  except 
in  England;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  move- 
ment was  so  largely  concerned  with  religious 
questions.  When  the  new  style  entered  Germany 
it  was  from  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  and  Tyrol,  rather 
than  from  Italy,  and  Italian  architects  were  em- 
ployed in  Prague,  Cracow,  Gran,  and  Vienna,  long 
before  the  creation  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
style  even  in  South  Germany,  while  the  north- 
ern States  were  still  slower  in  receiving 
it.  The  real  transformation  of  German  archi- 
tecture began  after  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(15.55),  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  castles  of  the 
princes  and  barons,  the  houses  of  wealthy  burgh- 
ers, and  guilds,  and  the  Raihiinser  of  the  town 
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councils,  rather  tli:iu  in  voval  palaces  or  in  reli- 
•;ious  biiililin{.'s.  Imlecd,  Saint  Micliaers.  Munich, 
is  the  only  really  inipdrtant  church  edifice  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  all  Germany  (1.582),  Until 
the  Palladian  or  ratlier  the  Italian  liaroque  style 
invaded  Germany,  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Germans  retained  in  their  Kenaissanco 
hjiildings  unchanged  many  of  tiieir  national  and 
niediipval  features — high  roofs,  vast  stepped 
gables  of  fanciful  outline,  dormers  running 
through  two  or  three  stories,  spiral  stair-towers, 
oriels,  the  irregular  plans  of  the  feudal  castles, 
and  a  predilection  for  old,  fantastic,  and  pic- 
ture.sque  combinations  of  form  and  detail.  The 
orders  apjiear  rarely  except  in  portals  or  in 
pilasters,  and  then  treated  with  utter  disregard 
of  classic  canons,  and  court  arcades  of  the  classic 
t.vpe  are  not  to  be  found,  the  ticrmans  preferring 
stumpy  columns  with  segmental  arches  to  the 
Italian  type.  The  style  appears,  therefore,  at  its 
best  in  the  smaller  street  fronts  of  narrow 
houses,  or  the  picturesque  masses  of  castles  on  the 
hillsides,  as  at  Torgau.  or  in  the  highly  ornate 
Otto  Heinrichsbau  (1.554)  and  Friedrichsbau 
( 1601 )  of  the  great  castle  at  Heidelberg,  which 
are  generally  considered  the  masterpieces  of  the 
first  period.  The  town  halls  of  Altenburg,  Danzig, 
Augsburg,  Rothenburg.  and  Bremen  (from  1562 
to  1612)  and  others  of  less  importance  form  an- 
other interesting  group  of  examples  of  the  style. 
In  the  later  or  Baroque  period  there  were  many 
palaces  erected  or  enlarged  of  moderate  archi- 
tectural interest,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Zwin- 
ger  at  Dresden  (1711).  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  consistent  examples  of  the  Ro- 
coco extant ;  and  there  were  also  a  number  of 
interesting  churches  in  this  style  (e.g.  Marien- 
kirche  at  Dresden).  Landscape  architecture  after 
the  style  of  Versailles  was  highly  developed  in 
this  period. 

Belgium  ,\nd  Holland.  In  these  closely  re- 
lated countries  Renaissance  architecture  devel- 
oped very  different lyr  though  late  in  both.  Bel- 
gium was  strongly  affected  by  both  French  and 
Spanish  influences,  as  in  the  fantastic  semi- 
Spanish  episcopal  palace  at  Li&ge  by  Borset 
(1508),  and  produced  but  one  monumental  edi- 
fice of  classic  type,  the  Antwerp  town  hall 
(1564).  As  in  Germany,  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  Renaissance  works  are  guild  halls 
and  narrow  street  fronts,  as  on  the  great  square 
at  Brussels,  the  Boatmen's  houses  at  Ghent,  etc. 
Even  more  successful  were  many  sumptuous 
choir  screens,  altars,  and  pulpits,  both  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  In  the  latter  country  the 
Renaissance  produced  almost  no  works  of  real 
importance,  though  some  of  the  Dutch  town  halls 
are  worthy  of  notice,  as  at  The  Hague  (1565), 
Amsterdam  (1655),  and  Leyden  (1597).  With 
these  may  be  classed  al.so  the  Amsterdam  Bourse, 
and  in  Denmark  the  Exchange  at  Copenhagen. 
The  use  of  brick,  of  stepped  gables,  and  of  a  sim- 
ple and  naif  style  of  design  gives  a  certain  charm 
to  many  less  important  Dutch  buildings. 

Spain.  .Although  the  Renaissance  in  archi- 
tecture entered  Spain  largely  through  the  work 
of  Flemish  artists,  it  developed  more  rapidly  and 
produced  more  important  works  than  in  Flan- 
ders. The  exuberant  decorative  spirit  of  Spanish 
late  Gothic  and  Moresque  art  appears  in  the 
elegant  detail  of  the  Plateresque.  as  the  early 
phase  of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain  is  called,  in 
such  structures  as  the   Santa  Cruz  Hospital  at 
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Toledo,  the  College  at  Alculi'i  de  Henares,  and 
the  Ayuntamiento  at  S<>villc,  all  between  15(10 
and  1520.  .About  1523  church  architecture  was 
radically  modilicd  by  the  new  .style,  us  shown 
in  the  cathedrals  of'.Iafn  (1525)  "and  Granada 
(15211)  and  San  Domingo  at  Salamanca.  But 
hardly  had  this  begun  when  Bi'rruguete  returned 
from  Italy  and  brought  with  him  Ihc  High 
Renaissance  in  the  Palladian  form,  which  was 
further  developed  by  Herrera.  This  second  phase 
of  Spanish  Ucnaissance  is  called  the  Greco- 
Roman,  and  it  ruled  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  palace  of  Charles  V.  at 
Granada  is  a  noble  structure  by  .Machuca  and 
Berrugucte,  rusticated  below,  colonnadcil  above, 
of  good  proportions  and  well  planned.  One  build- 
ing especially  corresponds  in  its  vastness  to  the 
greatness  and  character  of  Spanish  power,  viz. 
the  Escorial  (q.v.),  a  huge  rectangle,  simple  and 
uninteresting  except  in  its  domical  church,  which 
is  an  impressive  edifice  of  classic  style.  In  such 
works  as  these  Italian  ideas  are  reproduced 
with  greater  fidelity  and  absence  of  local  na- 
tional traits  than  in  any  other  country.  f)n  the 
other  hand,  wlicn  under  the  leadership  of  Chur- 
riguera  an  extreme  form  of  Maroque  or  Rococo 
pervaded  Spain,  the  national  leaning  toward 
elaborate  detail  and  over-decorati<m  of  surfaces 
ran  riot  as  never  before.  Some  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces (Madrid  and  San  Ildefonso)  built  in  the 
eighteenth  century  escape  it,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions it  prevailed. 

Portugal  hardly  holds  any  independent  posi- 
tion. Its  masterpiece  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  group  of  momunents  at  Belem,  is  the  comhic 
of  luxuriant  ex))i'ession  of  the  mi.xed  late  Gothic 
and   pseudo-Renaissance   design. 

England.  Latest  of  all  countries  to  employ 
the  Renaissance  style  was  England.  L'nder  Eliz- 
abeth and  .James  I.  (1558-1625)  there  were  spo- 
radic examples  and  a  sprinkling  of  tile  new 
style  of  decoration  in  Tudor  work.  There  were 
some  Italian  artists  like  Torrigiano  and  (Jiovanni 
of  Padua,  but  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
Tudor  requirements,  except  in  a  few  cases  such 
as  the  Caius  Gate  at  Cambridge.  Inigo  .Tones 
changed  the  trend  of  architecture  and  led  to  the 
universal  ado])fion  of  the  pure  Italian  High 
Renaissance  of  the  Palladian  type  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  happiest 
effort  being  the  palace  at  Whitehall  (q.v,).  His 
work  was  carried  forward  by  Wren,  whose  mas- 
terpiece. Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  (q.v.).  is  one 
of  the  great  buildings  of  IDurope.  ft  combined 
the  Renaissance  groups  of  domes  with  the  typical 
ground  plan  of  an  English  (Jothic  cathedral. 
Wren's  sobriety  and  consistency  gave  a  char- 
acter of  good  taste  to  all  contemporary  English 
architecture,  which  continued  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Van  Brugh.  the  designer  of  Blenheim, 
Hawksmoor.  and  Gibbs,  who  built  Saint  .Martins- 
in-the-Fields  and  the  Radcliffe  Library.  Oxford. 
These  men  and  their  successors.  Chambers, 
Adams,  Taylor,  and  Dance,  show  a  jnogrcssive 
degeneration  in  point  of  originality  up  to  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  the  wave  of  purely 
Greek  Renaissance  struck  England  and  was  em- 
bodied in  buildings  like  the  Bank  of  England 
(see  SoANE).  the  British  Museum  (q.v.),  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Cambridge,  and  the  fine 
Saint  George's  Hall,  Liverpool   (q.v.). 

BiBLioGHAPiiY.     For  Italy  the  most  convenient 
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l)ooks  of  ivfc-ieiite  are:  liiiiikliaidt,  Uer  Vicerone 
(7tli  mlitioii,  liy  Bode,  Leiiizig,  ISilS)  ;  id.,  The 
Vivilizaliun  uf  the  licnuissantv  in  Italy,  trans. 
by  iliddlciiias  (London,  ISW)  ;  iluntz,  Uis- 
toirc  de  I'art  pendant  Iti  iLiuiiiisance  (Paris, 
IS'.M).  (^'onsiill  also:  I'ater,  Tlie  llenais- 
sancv  (London,  1873)  ;  Synionds.  Hcnaiimunce  in 
Italy.  The  Fine  Arts  (ib.,  1.S77);  \>rnon  Lee, 
IJiiphorion  (ib.,  1884);  t5Lott,  Tlie  licnuisxuiicc 
uf  Art  in  Italy  (ib.,  1888);  Hoppin,  The  Early 
Uenaissunie  and  Other  Essays  on  Art  iSubjeets 
(Boston,  1802)  :  I'liilippi,  Die  Kunst  der  l't}iais- 
sauce  in  Jtalien  (Leipzig,  18'.)7)  ;  WoellHiii,  Die 
plastische  Kunst:  eine  Einfiiliruiig  in  die  italien- 
ische  llcnaissanee  (.Munich,  ISH!))  ;  and  on  the 
architecture,  Anderson,  Archileelure  of  the  Re- 
naissance (London,  189G).  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Kcnaissanee  in  l"'raiice,  the  best 
works  are:  15erty.  La  renaissance  inonumenlale  en 
Franee  (Paris,  18G4)  ;  Pattison,  The  Renuinsunee 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France  (London,  1879)  ; 
Chateau,  Histoire  et  caractcres  dc  I'archi lecture 
en  Franee  (Paris,  1864):  Palustre,  La  Renais- 
sance en  France  (ib.,  1879-8'J)  ;  id.,  L'arehitec- 
iure  de  la  Renaissance  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Liibke,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Renaissance  in  Frankreich  (Stutt- 
gart, 1S8(>).  For  Germany,  consult:  Fritsch 
(ed.),  DenlcmiiUr  der  deiilschen  Renaissance 
(Berlin,  1882  et  *().),  which  has  plates;  Liibke, 
(leschichte  der  Renaissance  in  DeutschUmd 
(Stuttgart,  1882).  Other  works  on  Renaissance 
architecture  are:  Eastlake,  History  of  the  Re- 
vival of  Arehiteeture  (London,  1871);  Smith 
and  Poynter,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architec- 
ture (ib.,  1880)  ;  Goteli  and  Brown,  Archileelure 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Enyland  (ib.,  1897); 
Jiischke,  Die  Antike  in.  der  bihicnden  KunS't  der 
Renaissance  (Strassburg.  1900).  Consult  also 
the  articles  on  the  principal  artists  referred  to  in 
the  text. 

B.ENAIX,  rr-na'.  A  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
Province  of  East  Flanders,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated, 24  miles  by  railway  south  of  Ghent  (Map: 
Belgium.  B  4).  It  manufactures  principally  fine 
linen  and  damasks,  woolen  fabrics,  tobacco,  and 
pottery.     Population,  in  1900,  20,090. 

RENAL  DISEASE.  See  Bright's  Disease; 
Cirrhosis. 

RENAN,  rc-niiN',  Ernest  (1823-92).  A 
French  religious  historian  and  Semitic  philologist, 
born  at  Trfguier,  in  Brittany,  February  27,  1823. 
Of  his  childhood  he  told  in  i^ourenirs  d'cnfance 
(1883).  He  lost  his  father  in  youth  and  owed 
it  to  a  devoted  sister  that  he  could  begin  with 
neighboring  priests  the  studies  for  which  his 
frail  health  seemed  to  designate  him.  He 
was  soon  summoned  to  Paris  and  promoted 
to  SaintSulpice,  the  chief  training  school  of 
the  French  priesthood.  His  belief  in  the  Cath- 
olic teaching  soon  began  to  leave  him,  but  not 
his  love  for  its  beauty,  nor  his  regard  for  its 
worthy  professors.  At  twenty-two  he  abandoned 
his  study  for  orders  and  taught  Latin  in  a 
clerical  school,  still  aided  by  his  sister's  savings, 
till  at  twenty-five  he  won  his  doctorate  with 
such  distinction  as  to  assure  a  position  that  was 
already  recognized  by  an  academic  prize  for  an 
essay  >SiMr  Ics  langties  semitiques.  He  won  a 
second  prize  in  18.50  for  an  essay  SiA-  I'ctude  du 
(jrec  dans  I'occident  an  moyen-iipe.  was  sent  by 
the  Academy  to  Italy,  where  he  prepared  an 
epoch-making  work  on  Arab  philosophy.  Arcrroes 
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el  rArerroisnie  (18.32),  and  to  Syria  (18G0), 
where  he  found  inspiration  for  his  Vie  de  Jisus 
(1803),  the  first  of  seven  volumes  that  occupied 
him  from  1807  to  1881,  dealing  with  the  origins 
of  Christianity  to  the  death  of  ilarcus  Aurelius. 
To  this  he  added  as  an  introduction  E'hisloire  du 
peupte  tl'lsrail  (1888-94).  Though  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  Collfego  ile  France  ( 1802), 
lie  was  not  allowed  to  lecture,  because  of  his  ex- 
pressed unorthodoxy.  This  gave  wide  popularit^v 
to  his  ideas  and  allowed  him  more  leisure  to 
propagate  his  enthusiastic  belief  that  polities, 
education,  and  (ethics  itself  would  be  regenerated 
by  the  progress  of  science,  especially  of  history 
and  philologj'.  The  Vie  dc  Jesus  was  widely  trans- 
lated; 300,000  copies  were  sold  in  France  alone, 
and  for  every  later  work  of  Renan  there  was  a 
popular  as  well  as  a  scholarly  demand.  Les 
ajMres  (1800)  and  Sain/  Pa«;  "( 1869)  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  volume  of  essays  on  contemporary 
questicms  (1808).  Then  came  the  Franco-(ierman 
war,  which  evoked  from  Renan  two  remarkable 
letters  to  David  Strau.ss.  the  radical  biblical  critic 
of  Tubingen,  showing  a  patriotism  free  from  every 
taint  of  Chauvinism.  The  Republic  restored  his 
professorsliip  and  he  now  published  L'Antechrist 
(1873),  Les  ecangiles  el  la  seconde  generation 
chrctienne  (1877),  L'cglise  chr^tienne  (1879), 
Marc-Aurdle  et  la  fin  du  monde  antique  (1881). 
Volumes  of  essays  with  the  titles  Etudes  (1857), 
Essais  (1859),  Melanges  (1878),  Xouvelles 
etudes  (1884),  Discours  (1887),  accompanied  or 
followed  his  more  connected  work.  His  Drames 
philosophiques  were  first  collected  in  1888.  A 
vision  of  L'avcnir  de  la  science,  written  in  1848, 
was  given  to  the  world  as  a  sort  of  parting  gift 
in  1890.  During  his  last  years  Renan  enjoyed 
all  the  honors,  public  and  private,  that  Paris 
could  give  to  a  favorite  scholar.  He  was  made 
grand  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  admin- 
istrator of  the  Coll6ge  de  France,  dying  as  he  Iiad 
wished,  at  his  post,  October  2,  1892.  Renan 
saw  so  many  sides  of  his  subject  that  he  was 
never  as  sure  of  any  of  them  as  he  was  of  his 
own  critical  wit.  He  was  by  turns  hazy,  cau- 
tious, mythical,  ironic,  idealistic,  skeptic,  all 
with  a  romantic  sentiment  and  a  rosy  optimism 
that  regarded  the  nineteenth  as  "the  most  amus- 
ing of  centuries,"  to  be  contemplated  with  "benev- 
olent and  universal  irony."  He  had  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  moral  duty,  and  held  that  "few  persons 
have  a  right  not  to  believe  in  Christianity."  He 
knew  that  he  himself  was  "a  tissue  of  contradic- 
tions, one  half  fated  to  be  employed  in  destroying 
the  other,"  and  he  said  this  fact  gave  him  "the 
keenest  intellectual  pleasxire  that  man  can  enjoy." 
The  clew  to  this  psychic  paradox  is  perhaps  that 
Renan  united  two  races,  the  Breton  and  the 
Norman,  and  two  cultures,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  scientific,  neither  overcoming  the  other,  and 
both  possessing  his  mind.  It  is  this,  joined  to  a 
uniquely  subtle,  sensuous  charm,  that  has  made 
his  influence  a  i)Owerful  one  in  the  literature  of 
the  present  generation.  He  typifies  the  skepticism 
of  modern  France,  its  awakening  religious  curi- 
osity, its  dilettante  shrinking  from  'the  horrible 
mania  of  certainty,'  its  Protean  inconsistency  and 
its  ea.sy  tolerance,  born  of  a  conviction  that  no 
faith  is  worth  a  struggle,  much  less  a  martyrdom. 
Of  Renan's  works  there  is  no  uniform  edition.  To 
the  writings  named  above  may  be  added  many  lin- 
guistic studies  in  the  M^moires  of  the  Academy 
and   in   the   Journal   Asiatique.   important   con- 
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tributions  to  the  iiionumciital  llisloire  lillcraire 
de  hi  I'niitcc  (vols.  24-30),  tiiuislalions  of  Joh 
(185S),  Tlie  Hung  of  Honys  (iSUO),  Ecclesiustes 
(1S81),  and  many  lesser  essays.  The  titles  and 
dates  of  tlie  I'liilosophic  Uniiiias  are  Valibaii 
(1878),  L'eau  dc  juurcncc  (1880),  Le  prctie  dc 
Xiiiii  (ISSJ),  ISU,^,  Ditiloijui  drs  marts  (lS8(i), 
LUibbessc  dc  Jouuire  (1887).  There  are  Knglish 
translations  of  tlie  whole  liistoire  dii  peuplc 
d'lunti-l  and  of  the  Orininca  du  christidiiisiiic,  of 
tlie  j:t:idis  and  Xinivclles  vliid<s,  of  Job  and  the 
SoiKj  of  .S'oHfl.f,  and  of  the  ^oiircnirs.  For  Kenan's 
life  and  charaeter  consult  his  own  Soiircnirs 
d'ciifaDcc  et  de  jeunesse  (1833),  his  feuiUes  dc- 
tachies  (1892),  and  Lettres  intiines  (189G); 
also  the  monographs  hy  Bourget,  in  Essais  de  ps;/- 
cholofiie  contoiiporainc  (Paris,  1883);  Reinaeli 
(ib., '1893);  Abbe  d'Hulst  (ib..  1894);  Soailles 
(ib.,  1895);  and  Jlountstuart  DulT  (London, 
1893)  ;  also  Lomaitre,  Le»  contcmporains  (Paris, 
1890-92)  :  and  Slonod,  Les  maitres  d'histoire  (ib., 
1894). 

His  son  Ary  ( 1858 — ) ,  born  in  Paris,  became 
known  as  a  landscape  and  figure  painter  and  art- 
critic,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Delaunay  and  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  He  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon 
in  1880,  contributed  many  critical  essays  to  the 
Gazette  des  Bcitnx-Arts,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  secretary,  and  in  1900  published  an  inter- 
esting monograph  on  Gustave  Moreau  (q.v.). 

RENDSBURG,  rents'boorK.  A  towTi  in  the 
Province  of  Scldowig-Holstein.  Prussia,  situated 
on  the  Eider  and  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  Canal, 
about  1.5  miles  south  of  Schleswig  (ilap:  (Ger- 
many. D  1 ) .  It  has  a  thirteenth-century  church, 
a  gynmasiuni,  a  Realschule,  and  manufactures  of 
woolens,  pianos,  fertilizers,  meat  products,  leath- 
er, and  artificial  stone.  It  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  lumber  and  cattle.  Rendsburg  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  14,757,  chiefly  Prctcstaiits. 

REN:6,  re-nil',  surnamcd  'The  Good'  (1409-80), 
Count  of  Provence,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Lorraine, 
and  titular  King  of  Xajiles.  He  was  born  at 
Angers,  January  l(i,  1409.  being  the  second  son 
of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou  and  Provence.  He  married 
Isabella  of  Lorraine  and  claimed  the  succession 
to  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  in  1431,  after  the  death 
of  his  fatlicr-in-law,  Duke  Charles.  Being  op- 
posed by  another  claimant,  the  Count  of  Vaude- 
mont,  Ren?  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
remaining  a  captive  for  several  years.  In  1434 
he  inherited  Provence  and  Anjou  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Louis  III.  In  1437  he  purchased  his 
lil)erty  and  the  possession  of  Lorraine  by  the 
payment  of  an  immense  sum.  He  now  led  an 
army  into  Italy  to  secure  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  title  to  the  succession  to  wliich  had  been  left 
to  him  by  Louis  III.,  who  luul  been  adopted  as 
her  successor  by  Queen  .Joanna  II.,  by  whom 
Reno  had  been  declared  heir  on  the  death  of  his 
brother.  (See  Joanka  II.)  He  had  a  power- 
ful rival  in  Alfonso  V.  (q.v.).  King  of 
Aragon,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  Naples  in 
1442.  Weary  of  the  vain  struggle,  Rene  aban- 
doned tlio  kingdom  and  returned  to  Provence, 
■where  his  Coiirt  at  Aix  became  a  famous 
resort  for  artists  and  poets.  He  sought  to 
revive  the  poetry  of  old  Pro\ence.  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  a  rajndly  disappearing  chiv- 
alry gained  him  the  name  of  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours.  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
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wore  also  encouraged  and  he  earned  his  title  of 
'the  Good.'  He  refused  tlie  crown  of  Aragon 
when  oU'ered  to  him,  but  allowed  his  son  to  iic- 
cept  it.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  marrie<l  Henry 
VI.  of  England.  After  a  long  and  prosperous 
rule,  Rene  died  at  Aix.  He  had  no  direct  heira 
and  his  possessions,  therefore,  reverted  to  tlio 
French  Crown,  For  his  literary  productions 
see  Ohicrcs  du  roi  Iteiw,  edited  bv  Qualrcbarbes 
(4  vols,.  Angers,  1844-46)  ;  and  for  his  life.  Le- 
roy  de  la  Marche,  Le  roi  Itciie,  sa  vie  cl  scs 
travaux  (Paris,  1875)  ;  Villeneuve-Bargemont, 
llisloire  de  Itene  d' Anjou,  roi  dc  is'aplcs  (ib., 
1825)  ;  Champollion-Figeac,  Lcs  lournois  du  roi 
lienc  (ib.,  1820). 

RENEE  (rc-mV)  OF  FRANCE  (It.  Uenala) 
(  1510-e,lo74  ) .  .\  French  jiriiici'ss.  daughter  of 
Louis  XI L,  born  at  RIois,  and  married  in  1527 
to  Ercole  IL,  of  the  House  of  Este  (q.v.),  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  With  him  she  dill'ered  greatly 
on  relighnis  matters,  being  a  zealous  ]]atron 
of  the  Reformation,  of  Calvin,  to  whom  slin 
gave  refuge  in  1535,  and  of  Rruccioli,  who 
dedicated  to  her  his  version  of  tlie  Bible  in 
Italian.  Ercole's  Catholicism  made  his  wife  a 
subject  for  the  Inquisition.  She  was  imprisoned 
in  1554,  confessed  and  attended  mass,  but  after 
her  liberation  resumed  her  allegiance  to  Prot- 
estantism. After  her  husband's  death  (1559)  she 
returned  to  France,  and  there  attemjitcd  to  unify 
the  forces  of  Reform.  Calvin  wrote  her  many  let- 
ters of  counsel.  Consult:  Fontana,  Jlriiiilii  di 
Frniicifi,  diit'hessa  di  Ferrara  (Rome,  1888-93)  ; 
and  Rodocanachi,  Renee  de  France  (Paris,  18i)G). 

RENEVIER,  ren'\'yiV,  Eugene  (1831  —  ).  A 
Swiss  geologist,  born  and  educated  in  Lausanne. 
There  he  became  professor  of  geology,  paleontol- 
ogy, and  mineralogy  in  1857,  curator  of  the  \'au- 
dois  Geological  Jluseum  in  18U4,  and  a  founder 
of  the  Swiss  Geological  Society  and  of  the  Pale- 
ontological  Association  (1874).  Besides  many 
important  contributions  to  periodicals  and  work 
on  the  international  geological  chart  of  Europe, 
he  wrote  Description  des  fossiles  du  terrain 
aptien  (1854-58,  with  Pictet)  ;  Notices  sur  les 
Alpes  vaudoises  (1864-79)  ;  Varte  yfoUniiiiue  des 
Alpes  vaudoises  (1875-77);  Oroip-aphic  des 
Ihiules  Alpes  (3d  ed.  1881)  ;  and  Vhronoyraphie 
f/colofiiijue   (1890). 

REN'FREW.  A  southwestern  county  of  Scot- 
land, liniuKhd  oil  the  north  and  west  by  the  River 
and  Firth  of  Cly<le,  on  the  south  by  Ayrshire,  and 
east  and  north 'by  Lanarkshire  (Ma]>:  Scotland, 
D  4),  Area,  24.5  square  miles.  Renfrew  is  very 
uneven  in  its  surface,  and  consequently  in  the 
nature  and  quality  of  its  soil.  .\t  the  Hill  of 
Stake,  on  the  Ayr'shire  border,  the  land  rises  to 
1711  feet.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land 
is  devoted  to  dairy  farming.  There  arc  ex^ 
tensive  mineral  deposits  in  tlie  county,  and  the 
exportation  of  coal,  oil,  and  inmstone  employs 
a  large  number  of  people.  Chief  towns,  Renfrew, 
the  capital.  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Paisley 
(qq.v.).  Poimlation.  in  1801,  78,500;  in  1851, 
101,100;    in  1891,  2.30,812;    in  1901,  208,900. 

RENFREW.  A  royal.  Parliamentary,  and 
municipal  Imrgh,  capital  of  Rx-nfrewshire,  Scot- 
land on  the  Clyde,  six  miles  west-northwest  of 
Glassrow  (Map:"  Scotland.  D  4).  The  Renfrew 
Grammar  School  and  BIythswood  Testinionial, 
originally  endowed  by  charter  of  Robert  III.,  is 
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here.  The  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  iron- 
works and  iu  sliipbuildiug.  Population,  in  lUOl, 
021t7. 

RENI,  ra'n.\  Giido  (  1;j75-1G42).  An  Italian 
paiiitiT.  one  of  the  chief  n\asters  of  the  Eclectic 
.Siliool  (Bolo^'ncsc).  Horn  at  (Jalvenzano,  near 
Uolojina,  Xovenilior  4.  1575,  the  son  of  u  mu- 
tiiciun.  he  was  ai)prenticcd  at  an  early  age  to 
Denys  Calvaert.  He  then  studied  under  the  Car- 
racci,  es|)ecially  under  I^odovico,  but  aroused 
their  jealousy,  and  soon  parted  company  with 
them,  and  applied  himself  to  the  teclinliiue  of 
fn'sco  painting  under  Ferrantini.  llis  lir.-l  short 
visit  to  Rome  in  1309,  in  company  with  Fran- 
cesco Albani,  a  friend  and  fellow  student,  was 
given  chielly  to  the  study  of  Raphael,  and  after 
some  years  of  further  study  at  Bologna  of  nature 
and  of  classic  models,  we  find  him  again  at 
Kome  in  1605.  His  development  was  marked  by 
works  very  dissimilar  in  style,  those  of  his  early 
years  partaking  of  tlie  manner  of  Caravaggio, 
as.  for  example,  the  "Crueilixion  of  Saint  Peter" 
(UHXi.  Vatican  I;  the  '•-Madoiuia  della  Pieta ' 
(  Pinacoteca,  Hologna)  :  and  "The  Hermits  Saint 
Paul  and  Saint  Anthony"  (Berlin  Jhiseum). 
From  this  influence,  however,  he  soon  freed  him- 
self, forming  a  style  of  his  own,  tinged  with 
refined  idealism,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  coarse 
realism  of  Caravaggio,  and  exemplified  by  the 
"Concert  of  Angels"  (IGO81,  a  charming  fresco 
in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Silvia  (San  (Jregorio, 
Rome),  and  the  world-famed  "Triumph  of  Phoe- 
bus." generally  known  as  "Aurora"  (11)0!),  fresco 
in  the  Palazzo  Kospiglioso,  ib. ) — his  great  mas- 
lerpiece  of  this -period,  unequaled  in  nobility  of 
line  and  poetry  of  color. 

In  1610  Pope  Paul  V.  commissioned  Guido  to 
decorate  the  chapel  in  the  Quirinal  and  other 
private  cha])els.  which  works  increased  his  rep- 
utation, as  well  as  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
even  the  friendsliip  of  Alliani  turning  into  an- 
tagonism. .\fter  his  return  to  Bologna  in'  1612. 
Guido  painted  "Saint  Paul  Reproaching  Saint 
Peter"  ( Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  quite  Venetian 
in  conception;  the  "ilassacre  of  tlie  Innocents" 
(Pinacoteca,  Bologna),  a  work  full  of  vigor  and 
resplendent  in  that  warm  golden  tone  char- 
acteristic of  the  artist's  middle  period;  the 
"Apotheosis  of  Saint  Dominic."  an  imposing 
fresco  in  San  Domcnico,  Rologna ;  and  "Four 
Episodes  from  the  Myth  of  Hercules"  ( Louvre ) . 
In  1620  he  decorated  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
at  Ravenna,  and  in  1621  lie  went  to  Naples, 
commissioned  to  execute  frescoes  in  the  cathedral, 
b\it  was  conn)elled  by  the  murderous  jealousy  of 
the  Neapolitan  painters  to  flee  to  Rome  with- 
out accomplishing  his  task.  Forced  by  in- 
trigues to  leave  Rome,  too,  in  1622,  he  returned 
to  Bologna,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Eclectic  School,  and  resided  until  his 
death,  August  18,  1642.  The  tone  of  his  pic- 
tures gradually  changed  to  a  pale  silvery  gray, 
and  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  his  manner 
became  slight  and  sketchy,  his  constant  peeu- 
niarj-  difficulties,  caused  by  his  inveterate  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  inducing  him  to  paint  with 
careless  haste  to  retrieve  his  heavy  losses. 

The  most  important  works  of  the  next  decade 
were  the  "Triumph  of  Samson  Over  the  Philis- 
tines" (Pinacoteca.  Boloirna),  still  in  his  purest 
golden  tone:  a  ".ludith"  (Palazzo  Adorno, 
Genoa);  "Fortuna"  (.\ccademia  San  Luca, 
Rome),  one  of  his  finest  treatments  of  female 
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form;  and,  above  all,  the  "Rape  of  Helen" 
(C.1630,  Louvre).  Masterpieces  in  his  silvery 
maimer  include  the  famous  representations  of 
"Saint  Sebastian"  (the  linest  in  the  Pinacoteca, 
Bologna ;  others  in  the  Capitol,  Kome,  and  iu  the 
Louvre),  and  the  "Nativity"  (Liechtenstein  Gal- 
lery, Vienna,  an  unfinished  replica  in  San  Mar- 
tino,  Naples),  pronounced  by  some  authorities 
the  artist's  finest  creation.  Favorite  subjects 
with  him  and  his  school  were  the  "Ecce  Homo," 
the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  which  are  those 
in  the  Vienna  (two),  London,  Bologna,  and 
Dresden  galleries;  the  "Cleopatra."  best  in  the 
Madrid  Museum  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence; 
and  the  "Penitent  Ma.sdalen,"  of  which  the 
Louvre  and  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery.  Vienna, 
contain  each  two  examples,  the  Madrid  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  the  Piua- 
kothek  in  ilunich.  each  one.  The  type  of  melan- 
choly beaut.v,  familiar  through  the  supposed  por- 
trait of  "Beatrice  Cenci"  (1599)  in  the  Palazzo 
Barberini,  Kome,  frequently  recurs  in  his  paint- 
ings. In  his  art,  Guido  is  an  Eclectic,  lacking 
in  originality.  From  a  technical  standpoint  his 
works  are  good,  both  as  to  color,  composition, 
and  drawing;  but  they  are  full  of  sentimentality, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
soft  style  so  disastrous  to  the  development  of 
art.  Consult :  Bolognini-Amorini,  Yita  del  cele- 
hre  pittore  Guido  Rcni  (Bologna,  1839)  ;  Lanzi 
(Roscoe),  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,  iii. 
(London,  1847)  ;  Janitschek.  in  Dohme,  Kxnst 
nnd  Kunstler  Italiens,  iii.  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  and 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Bologxese 
School  of  Paixtixg. 

RENIEB,  rc-nya',  Lfiox  (1809-85).  A  Frrnch 
archaologist,  born  in  Charlevillc  (Ardennes),  and 
educated  at  Kheims.  For  a  time  he  was  a  proof- 
reader and  then  became  instructor  and  principal 
in  the  College  of  Nesle  in  Picardy.  Then  be 
went  to  Paris,  taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  sev- 
eral years,  collaborated  with  Philip  Le  Bas  on 
the  Dictionnaire  cncycloprdique  de  la  France 
i  1840-45),  and  on  Didofs  Encyclopedic,  and  was 
an  editor  of  Courtin's  Encyclopedic  modcrne 
(1845-51).  In  1860,  after  thirteen  years  in  the 
Sorbonne  Library,  he  became  its  director  and  in 
1801  became  professor  of  epigraphy  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  His  gi-eat  educational  work  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
with  Duruy  in  1868.  A  part  of  Borghesi's  works 
was  edited  under  his  care,  and  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  excavations  of  the  Farnesi 
Gardens,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  Campana 
collections.  His  work  on  the  inscriptions  of  Gaul 
was  not  completed;  his  most  important  publica- 
tion was  Inscriptions  romaines  de  VAlgcrie 
(18.55-58). 

BEN'NELL,  James  (1742-1830).  An  emi- 
nent British  geographer  and  explorer.  He  lost 
his  father  when  a  mere  boy,  but  found  a  home 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Burrington,  vicar  of 
Chudleigh,  from  whom  he  received  his  early 
education.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  joined 
the  frigate  Brilliant  as  midshipman,  and  five 
years  Later  was  an  officer  in  the  British  Nai-y. 
He  had  already  developed  a  love  for  geography 
by  study  and  his  many  opportunities  for  sur- 
veying harbors  and  drawing  charts.  He  made 
such  a  reputation  by  his  harbor  charts  that  soon 
after  he  left  the  navy  in  1763,  to  take  service 
with  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  appointed 
Surveyor-General  of  Bengal.'    For  the  next   fif- 
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teen  years  he  sjieiit  most  of  his  time  in  the 
jungle  and  on  the  phiins  of  lienjial.  The  huge 
amount  of  niaj)  material  lie  eolleeted  was  used 
in  the  jireparation  of  the  liciitjnl  Alias,  whieli 
appeared  in  I77!l,  a  work  of  the  lirst  importance 
for  strategical  and  administrative  purposes.  His 
map  of  Hindustan,  accompanied  by  about  "200 
pages  of  letterpress,  appeared  in  1783,  and 
marked  the  time  when  Rennell  cea.sed  to  be 
merely  a  sur\eyor  and  map-maker  and  became 
a  geographer  in  the  more  extended  sense.  Ren- 
nell lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  London, 
and  for  fifty  years,  from  I7S0  to  1830,  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  geographers  of  Europe,  and  the 
great  critic  of  geogra])liical  work  and  elucidator 
of  geographical  problems.  Comfortably  estab- 
lished \\ith  his  wife  and  children  in  London,  he 
began  the  construction  of  the  first  approximately 
correct  map  of  India,  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  it  ^vas  superseded  by  the  more  accurate 
trigonometrical  survey.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Western  Asia  between  India  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  had  conceived  a  scheme  for 
a  great  work  on  the  comparative  geography  of 
Western  Asia,  but  he  never  completely  carried 
it  out,  his  Geographij  of  Herodotus,  which  formed 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  project,  occupj-ing  hira 
for  man}-  years.  This  work  has  been  of  per- 
manent value  to  geographical  students. 

Eennell's  studies  of  Herodotus  made  him  a 
very  high  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to 
African  geography,  and  he  became  the  coadjutor 
of  the  African  Association  when  that  body  in- 
augurated the  modern  era  of  the  exploration  of 
that  continent.  His  map  of  Northern  Africa, 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  association,  was  the 
result  of  immense  research  combined  with 
sagacious  reasoning.  He  elucidated  the  reports 
of  explorers,  and  his  maps  illustrated  their 
travels.  He  worked  up.  for  example,  the  rough 
notes  of  Mungo  Park,  examined  his  daily  routes 
with  great  care,  compared  tliem  critically  with 
previous  work  in  West  Africa,  and  brought  all 
the  materials  into  harmony  as  far  as  possible. 
He  constructed  the  maji  of  the  discoveries  of 
Mungo  Park.  As  a  hydrograjjlier,  also,  Rennell 
made  important  advances  in  the  study  of  winds 
and  currents,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  branch 
of  geography  whicli  is  now  called  oceanography. 
Rennell's  volume  on  winds  and  currents  is  based 
upon  an  enormous  mass  of  material  which  he 
collected  to  illustrate  the  subjects.  The  current 
now  known  as  Rennell's  current,  a  stream  in  the 
ocean  moving  northward  athwart  the  mouth  of 
the  English  and  Irish  channels,  was  revealed 
by  his  study  of  a  great  number  of  facts  collected 
by  seamen.  His  wind  and  current  charts,  pub- 
lished only  after  his  death,  contained  a  large 
amount  of  information  of  service  to  mariners. 
His  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BENNES,  ren.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  llh'-et-Vilaine.  France,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Hie  and  Vilaine,  155  miles  east  of 
P.rest  by  rail  (Map:  France,  E  3).  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  or  new  town  and  the  lower  or 
old  town.  It  has  remains  of  its  media>val  walls, 
towers,  and  gates,  beyond  which  lie  extensive 
suburbs.  Bridges  unite  the  two  divisions  of  the 
town,  the  older  portions  of  which  lie  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  quay-lined  Vilaine.  The  most 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  modem  cathedral, 
whose  interior  is  a  spacious  hall  of  Grecian 
architecture,  the   stately  Palais  de  Justice,   the 
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Hotel  de  Ville,  the  LycC'e,  the  Palais  I'niversi- 
taire  with  its  fine  art  museum,  and  the  hamlsonie 
modern  university.  Tree-lined  boulevards,  the 
spacious  I'hamp-de-Mars  with  a  war  monument 
commemorating  1870-71,  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  add  to  the  town's  attractions.  It  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  and  has  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implements,  stockings,  lace,  sail- 
cloths, and  earthenware.  The  town  is  the  scat 
of  an  arcld)ishopric  and  of  a  university,  which 
has  an  attendance  of  about  1150.  It  was  almo.st 
totally  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  in  1720,  and  was 
rebuilt  on  a  modern  i)lan.  Rennes  is  the  Celtic 
Condate,  tlie  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the 
Redones,  whence  the  modern  mime.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  an  important  station.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  the  cajiital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brittany   (q.v.).     Population,  in  I'JOl,  74,076. 

BENNET  (from  ME.  rennen,  rinnen,  AS.  rin- 
nan,  ynmn,  Goth.,  OHG.  rinnan,  Ger.  rinnen,  to 
run;  connected  with  Lat.  rivus,  stream,  Skt.  ar, 
to  move).  A  substance  obtained  from  the  fourth 
or  digestive  stomach  of  calves  living  upon  milk, 
and  also  from  the  stomachs  of  puppies  and  pigs. 
The  active  principle  is  obtained  from  the  folds 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  stomach,  and  is  pre- 
pared commercially  by  soaking  this  lining  in 
warm  slightly  salted  water,  filtering  the  result- 
ing extract,  and  adding  a  little  salt  and  salt- 
petre to  preserve  it.  These  extracts  are  gen- 
erally used  in  place  of  the  home-made  prepara- 
tions formerly  in  use.  They  are  of  uniform 
strength,  free  from  taints,  and  retain  their 
strength  and  purity  for  a  considerable  time.  Tlie 
active  principle,  rennin,  an  enzyme  or  ferment, 
has  the  power  of  coagulating  or  curdling  the 
casein  of  milk.  The  extracts  also  contain  more 
or  less  pepsin,  the  digestive  ferment  of  the 
stomach.  The  action  of  rennet  is  impaired  by 
heat,  and  the  ferment  is  destroyed  by  high  heat. 
The  principal  use  of  rennet  or  rennet  extract  is 
in  making  cheese,  where  it  is  employed  to  curdle 
the  milk,  and  thus  form  the  curd.     See  Cheese- 
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BEN'NIE,  Geokge  (1791-1866).  An  English 
civil  engineer.  He  w'as  born  in  Surrey,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Rennie  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
ago  of  si.xteen  entered  Edinburgh  University. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1811,  and  began  the 
practical  study  of  engineering  under  his  father. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
machinery  of  the  mint,  and  at  the  same  time 
aided  his  father  in  the  planning  and  designing 
of  several  of  his  later  works.  After  his  father's 
death,  in  1821,  Rcrmie  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  younger  brother,  John  (afterwards  Sir 
John  Rennie),  as  engineer  and  machinery  con- 
structor. Their  operations  included  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  harbors,  docks,  ship-yards, 
and  dredging  machinery,  steam  factories,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
furnishing  of  engines  for  warships  of  England, 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  ilexico.  etc.  Rennie  in 
addition  was  engaged  in  the  drainage  of  large 
tracts  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  and 
the  construction  of  several  Continental  railways. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  screw  propeller,  and  after  building  the  en- 
gines for  the  Archimerirs  boat  with  a  novel  form 
of  screw,  constructed  the  Dwnrf,  the  first  screw 
vessel  in  the  British  Navy.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 
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RENNIE,  John  (1701-1821).  A  British 
civil  <nf;iniir.  Hi"  was  born  at  Pliaiitassic.  in 
llaililinnliiiisliirc,  and  obtained  his  preliminary 
eiiiiralion  at  tlu-  Parish  school  of  Prcstonkirk, 
anil  supplemented  it  by  two  years  at  Dun- 
bar, where  he  studied  pure  mathematics.  Af- 
ter serving  aa  a  workman  he  studied  at  Edin- 
bnrr;h,  and  in  1780  secured  employment  at  the 
works  of  Houlton  &  Watt  at  Soho.  near  Birminjr- 
hani.  Here  bis  micbanieal  ijenius  soon  disjjbiyed 
itstdf:  and  so  liif;bly  did  Watt  esteem  Kennie 
that  he  jjavc  him.  in  178!),  tlie  sole  direction  of 
tlie  construction  and  litlinj,'  up  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Albion  Jlills,  London;  and  the  ingenious 
improvements  eirected  in  the  wheel-work,  shaft- 
inj;,  ami  frames  were  so  striking  that  Kcnnic  at 
once  rose  into  general  notice  as  an  engineer  of 
great  promise.  To  this  mill  engineering  he 
added,  about  170!!,  the  construction  of  bridges; 
and  in  tliis  branch  also  his  talent  and  ingenuity 
were  manifest.  The  elegance  and  solidity  of  his 
constructions,  the  chief  examples  of  which  were  at 
Kelso,  Leeds,  JIussclburg,  Ncwton-Stcwart,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  Galloway,  wore  universality  admired ; 
Hennie's  greatest  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Wa- 
terloo Bridge  over  the  Tlianics.  Another  of  his 
works  was  the  So\ithwark  Bridge,  wliich  was  built 
on  a  new  principle,  with  cast-iron  arches  resting 
on  stone  piers.  He  alsti  drew  up  the  plan  for  the 
l.ond(m  Bridge,  which,  however,  was  not  com- 
menced until  after  liis  death.  He  superintended 
the  execution  of  the  Grand  Western  Canal  in 
Somerset,  the  Polbrook  Canal  in  Cornwall,  the 
canal  joining  the  Don  and  Dee  in  Aberdeen,  that 
between  .\rundel  and  Portsmouth,  and,  chief  of 
all,  the  Kennct  and  Avon  Canal  between  New- 
bury and  Bath.  The  London  Docks,  the  East  and 
West  India  docks  (see  Dock)  at  Blackwall 
with  their  freight  sheds,  the  Hull  Docks,  the 
Prince's  Docks  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin, 
(ireenock,  and  Leith,  were  all  designed  and 
wholly  or  partially  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence, lie  also  planned  many  improvements 
of  harbors  and  on  the  dock  yards  of  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  Slieerness,  and  Plymouth,  ex- 
ecuting at  the  last-mentioned  port  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  his  naval  works,  the  celebrated 
l)reakwater.  (See  Breakw'.\ter. )  Rennie  died  Oc- 
tober 16.  1821,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  Consult  Smiles.  Lives  of  the 
Engineers  (London,  1861-62:  rev.  ed.  1874). 

KENNIE,  Sir  John  ( 1794-1874) .  An  English 
civil  engineer.  He  was  born  in  London  of  a 
great  engineering  family,  being  a  son  of  John 
Rennie  (  1761-1821),  with  whom  he  studied  until 
181.3.  when  he  became  Ilollingsworth's  assistant 
on  the  Waterloo  Bridge.  With  his  father  he 
worked  on  the  Soutliwark  Bridge  in  181.5,  and 
after  studying  abroad  went  into  partnership  with 
his  brother,  John  Rennie  was  knighted  in  1831  on 
the  completion  of  the  London  Bridge  after  his 
father's  plans.  He  also  finished  his  father's 
work  as  engineer  to  the  Admiralty,  building  the 
.Plymouth  breakwater,  and  draining  tlic  Lincoln- 
shire fens.  The  Whitehaven  and  Cardiff  docks 
and  the  restoration  of  Boston  harbor  are  the 
most  important  of  his  original  works.  Rennie 
was  an  able  hydraulic  ensineer  and  author  of 
Theory,  Formation,  and  Construction  of  British 
and  Foreign  Harhors  (1851-54).  Consult  his 
autobiography  (London,  1875). 

RE'NO.     The  largest  city  of  Nevada  and  the 
county-seat  of  Washoe  County,  31    miles  south 


of  Carson  City;  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Virginia  and  Truckee, 
and  the  Nevada,  California  and  Oregon  rail- 
roads (Map:  Nevada,  D  2).  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Nevada  State  University,  opened  in  1886; 
and  among  other  features  are  the  United  States 
Government  Agricultural  Experiment  Stati|n 
and  the  Nevada  State  Hospital  for  Jlental  E*- 
eascs.  Reno  is  situated  in  a  section  devoted  to 
farming,  mining,  and  stock-raising,  and  is  the 
most  important  business  and  industrial  centre 
in  the  State.  Settled  in  1868.  Kimio  was  incor- 
porated in  1897,  but  was  disincorporated  two 
years  later.  It  received  its  present  citv  charter 
in  1903.  Population,  in  1890,  3563; 'in  1900, 
4500, 

RENO,  JE.SSE  Lee  (1823-62).  An  American 
soldier,  born  at  Wheeling,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.). 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846;  was 
brevettcd  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance;  and 
soon  afterwards  was  ordered  to  the  front  in 
Mexico,  where  he  fought  under  General  Scott 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  !Mexico.  From 
that  time  until  1861  he  was  employed  in  various 
routine  duties  and  advanced  to  be  captain.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  eonmiis- 
sioned  brig.adier-gcneral  of  volunteers  and  was 
assigned  to  a  brigade  in  General  Burnside's  North 
Carolina  expedition  (December  20,  lS61-April, 
1802),  with  which  he  participated  in  the  captvire 
of  Roanoke  Island,  and  the  actions  of  Newbein 
and  Camden.  For  these  services  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in 
August  was  ordered  north  to  Virginia,  where 
he  fought  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  at 
Chantilly.  During  the  succeeding  Maryland  cam- 
paign he  commanded  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  was 
killed  leading  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Soijth 
Mountain. 

RENOIR,  re-nw:ir',  Auguste  (1841—).  A 
French  figure  and  landscape  painter,  born  in 
Limoges.  He  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Gleyre 
and  with  Monet  and  the  other  Impressionists, 
and  exhibited  in  1874  at  the  first  Impressionist 
Salon.  Renoir  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of 
the  group,  and,  like  Degas,  devoted  himself 
principally  to  figures,  especially  portraits  of 
young  women  and  children,  in  which  he  renders 
the  texture  of  flesh  and  the  most  fleeting  shades 
of  expression  with  astonishing  adroitness.  His 
figures  are  painted  out  of  doors,  and  are  subject 
to  every  variation  of  light  and  reflection.  He 
also  painted  landscape,  fruit,  and  flower  subjects, 
and  groups  of  figures.  His  ])aintings  include: 
"La  loge:"  "La  danse;"  "Danse  fi  la  ville:" 
"Le  dejeuner  si  Bougival:"  "La  balancoire:" 
"Le  pont  de  Chatou;"  and  "Jeunes  filles  au 
piano."  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Wag- 
ner and  Claude  !iIonet.  Consult:  Duret,  Les 
peintres  impressionistes  .  .  .  (Paris,  1879), 
and  Alexandre,  Catalogue  de  VExposition  de  A. 
Feiioir   (Paris,  1892). 

RENOTJF,  re-noof,  Emile  (1845-94).  A 
French  landscape,  marine,  and  genre  painter, 
born  in  Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Boulanger. 
Lefebvre,  and  Carolus  Duran.  His  works  usually 
represent  scenes  in  the  lives  of  fisherfolk  or 
purely  marine  subjects.  "The  Helping  Hand" 
(in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washincton.  D.  C). 
a  boatman  rowinsr  while  his  child  holds  the  oar. 
is  one  of  his  best-known  works.  He  also  painted 
several  views  near  Honfleur,  and  a  picture  of  the 
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Brooklyn  Bridge  (in  the  Havre  Museum),  ilone 
while  he  was  in  Xew  York  City  in  1SS7-88.  He 
received  a  medal  of  the  lirst  class  at  ilunich  in 
1883  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1880. 

RENOUF,  Sir  Peter  le  P.\ge  (1822-07).  An 
Knjilish  Kgyptolojiist,  born  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  August  23,  1822.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Elizabeth  College  and  went 
later  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  Rev.  John  Henry,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  Xewman.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  'I'ractarian  controversy,  and  in  1842  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Clnireh  at 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  where  he  began  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages  together  with  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  In  184G  he  undertook  the 
tuition  of  tlie  young  ilai'qnis  de  Vaulchier,  and 
inilil  lSo.5  resiileil  on  the  Continent.,  where  he 
formed  the  accpiaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  time.  From  185.5 
to  1SH4  he  Avas  professor  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Dublin,  lecturing  at  first  upon  French 
literature  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
later  upon  ancient  history  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. It  was  during  this  time  that  he  took  up 
the  study  of  Egyptian,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  foremost  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  reliable  Egyptologists  of  his  day.  In 
1804  he  left  the  university  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  (Government  as  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors  of  schools,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  visited  Egyjit  in  1S75 
and  spent  some  time  there  studying  the  monu- 
ments. From  March.  ISSC).  until'the  end  of  1801 
he  was  kee]ier  of  tlie  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  an- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  180(!  he 
was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
scholarship.  From  1887  until  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch;Tology. 
He  died  in  London.  October  14,  1807.  Renouf 
was  a  versatile  scholar,  and  in  addition  to  his 
E,g}-ptological  attainments  he  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Semitic, 
Indo-European.  Berber,  and  Finnic  languages. 
In  his  later  years  he  also  became  a  student  of 
Chinese.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  ami  con- 
trilnited  a  large  number  of  valuable  articles  to 
Atlantis,  Proccedhtfjs  of  the  Societ;/  of  Biblical 
Archrrolociy,  Zcitschrift  fiir  ligt/ptische  Sprache, 
and  other  periodicals.  He  also  translated  a 
number  of  Eg^-ptian  texts  for  Records  of  tlie 
Past.  In  1S79  he  delivered  the  second  course  of 
the  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  the  ffdlowing  year  he 
published  his  Lectures  on  the  Orir/in  and  Grotrth 
of  Reliqion,  as  lUustrated  hy  the  Reliqion  of 
Ancient  Efiupt  (1880:  2d  ed.'  1884).  Renouf's 
great  work  was  his  masterly  translation  of  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (q.v. ).  the  study  of 
which  formed  his  chief  occupation  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Tile  translation,  accompanied  by  a 
valuable  commentary,  was  published  serially  in 
the  Proceedinas  of  the  Hocietjj  of  liitdieal  Archce- 
■  olof];i  (vol.  xiv..  1802.  et  seq.)  and  was  unfin- 
ished at  his  death,  but  was  completed  from  the 
author's  manuscript  notes  by  E.  Xaville  (q.v.). 
A  biography  of  Renouf  and  a  full  bibliography  of 
his  writings  are  to  be  found  in  Proceedinf/s  of  the 
Societal  of  Biblical  Arehreolofitf  (vol.  xix..  London, 
1807)'. 

RENOTJVIER,  rr-nrTn'\-vf\'.  Cn.\Ri,Es  Ber- 
nard (1815—).  A  French  philosopher  and  politi- 
cian.    He  became  known  through  his  Manuel  de 


philosophic  modemc  (1842)  and  his  Manuel  dc 
philosophic  ancicnnc  (1844).  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  published  a  Manuel  r^puhlicuin  dc 
I'homme  et  du  eitoi/en  (1848),  which  was  con- 
demned for  its  socialistic  propositions.  He  retired 
from  ])ublic  life  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 
From  1872  until  1000  he  Wivs  associate  editor  of 
La  Critiijue  philosophiijuc,  and  he  published  A's- 
sais  de  critique  i/cncrale  (1854),  Science  dc  mo- 
rale ( 1800),  and  Estjuisse  d'une  clas^'iitication  sys- 
tematique  des  doctrines  philosophiques  (2  vols., 
1885). 

RENO'VO.  A  borough  in  Clinton  County. 
Pennsylvania.  28  miles  northwest  of  Lock  Haven, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  ICrie  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D 
2).  It  is  of  some  importance  as  a  summer  re- 
sort, being  situated  near  tlic  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, in  a  picturesque  region.  There  arc  valu- 
able deposits  of  bitiiniinous  coal  and  fire  clay, 
and  manufactories  of  lire  brick;  shops  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  arc  here.  Population,  in 
1900.  408 J. 

RENSSELAER,  ren'sc-ler.  A  city  in  Rens.se- 
laer  County,  Xew  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  di- 
rectly opposite  Albany,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  three  bridges,  and  on  the  Xew  York  Centra!  and 
Hudson  River  and  the  Boston  and  AUkuiv  rail- 
roads (Map:  Xew  York.  G  3).  It  is  situated  in 
an  agricultural  and  dairying  region,  and  manu- 
factures felt,  leather,  ice  tools,  chains,  shirt 
waists,  and  lumber  products;  but  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  railroad  town,  having  shops,  round- 
houses, freight  yards,  etc.  Rensselaer  was  chart- 
ered as  a  city  in  1S07,  having  been  known  former- 
ly as  Greenbush.  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1815.  In  1002  the  village  of  Bath,  with 
a  population  in  lOOO  of  2504,  was  annexed  to 
Rensselaer.  Population,  in  ISOO.  7301;  in  1900, 
7466. 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTI- 
TUTE. A  school  of  engineering  and  science  at 
Troy,  Xew  York,  founded  by  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer in  1824  as  Rensselaer  School  and  reor- 
ganized in  1850  under  the  present  name  cm  the 
basis  of  a  general  polytechnic  institute.  It  was 
the  first  school  of  science  and  the  first  school 
of  engineering  established  in  any  English-speak- 
ing country,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
engineering  courses.  Opportunities  for  investi- 
gation and  research  are  offered  by  the_  many 
well-known  engineering  works  within  reach  of 
the  school.  In  1902  the  electrical  and  chemical 
laboratories  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  were 
rebuilt,  and  with  the  other  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  machinery  and  appliaiKcs  of  the 
most  modern  type.  The  students  in  1903  num- 
bered 309  and  the  faculty  20.  The  Institute  owns 
valuable  collections  and  a  scientific  library  of 
6700  volnnies  and  3500  pamphlets. 

RENT  (OF.,  Fr.  rente.  It.  rendita.  income, 
from  ML.  roidere,  nasalized  form  of  Lat.  rcddere. 
to  restore,  return).  In  political  economy,  the  term 
rent,  when  used  without  a  qualifying  phrase,  re- 
fers to  the  payment  which  is  made  for  the  use 
of  land.  In  the  payments  popularly  known  as 
rent  are  usually  included  two  elements,  one  of 
which  may  be  classed  as  interest  on  buildings 
and  other  improvements,  the  other  as  economic 
rent.  The  economic  rent  of  any  given  jiiece  of 
land  is  measured  by  the  dilTerence  between  the 
prices  which  its  products  obtain  and  tlie  cost  of 
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the  labor  ami  capital  (Mni)loyoil  in  ])ioilucing 
them. 

Assuniinj;  the  eoiulitions  of  a  new  com- 
niimity  with  an  abumlanee  of  accessible  land, 
yiiod  and  bad,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the 
produce  of  the  best  land  is  more  than  siillicient 
to  satisfy  the  community's  wants  there  will  be 
no  rent.  "  Troducers  will  l)e  on  an  <'iiuali1y.  and 
if  any  difference  exists  between  the  value  of  the 
|)rcidi"i(t  and  the  costs  of  production  in  labor  and 
capital,  it  will  be  the  same  for  all.  As  population 
increases  the  product  of  the  best  grade  of  lands  no 
hmger  suHices  to  satisfy  the  want  for  food.  I'riccs 
of  food  will  rise  until  it  will  jiay  to  bring  inferior 
lands  under  cultivation.  IVrnianent  prices  will 
have  to  be  sullieicnt  to  cover  costs  in  lalior  and 
capital  upon  these  inferior  lands.  Since  the  cost 
of  production  on  the  better  land  does  not  increase, 
a  surplus  value  will  emerge  in  the  produce  of 
these  lands.  This  surplus  value  is  rent.  If  the 
owner  of  the  better  land  cultivate  the  ground  not 
in  person,  but  by  tenants,  this  surplus  is  what 
the  latter  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord 
for  the  use  of  his  land.  If  the  favored  pro- 
ducers are  themselves  cultivators,  they  receive 
the  rent  directly  in  the  increased  returns  of 
their  husbandry. 

This  simple  illustration  suffices  to  explain  the 
law  of  rent,  which  nuiy  be  brielly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Kent  of  land  is  the  dill'ercnee  between  the 
cost  of  the  i)roduet  and  its  value,  the  latter 
being  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  upon 
the  poorest  land  cultivated.  In  an  isolated  eom- 
nuiiiity  the  increase  of  population  and  the  re- 
sulting pressure  upon  the  food  supply  must 
always  enhance  I'ent,  as  cultivation  must  be  ex- 
tended from  better  to  poorer  soils.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  creates  rent  on  those  lands 
where  the  means  of  subsistence  can  most  easily 
be  produced.  Again  we  may  assume  all  the 
available  land  of  the  community  to  be  in  culti- 
vation and  yet  the  pressure  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence  increases.  Now  even  if  all  the  land 
were  uniform  in  quality  but  deficient  in  quantity 
rent  nuist  appear.  Xo  increase  of  prod\ict  can 
be  obtained  without  application  of  additional 
labor  and  eajiital  to  the  soil.  This  Avill  not  be 
so  fruitful  as  the  first  application,  and  hence 
the  latter  must  yield  a  rent.  In  this  phase  the 
law  of  rent  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  rent  of 
land  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
product  and  its  costs,  value  being  determined  by 
the  costs  of  ])roduction  for  the  ])roduct  diie  to  the 
least  fruitftil  increment  of  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  It  follows  that  rent  is  a 
result,  not  a  cause  of  price.  This  principle  was 
demonstrated  by  Eieardo  and  until  recent  de- 
cades was  thought  to  establish  a  perfectly  clear 
distinction  between  rent  and  other  economic  in- 
comes. The  rise  of  the  Austrian  school  of  econ- 
omists (see  Political  Economy)  has,  however, 
tended  to  break  down  this  distinction  in  incomes. 
Labor  and  capital,  like  land,  receive  their  value 
from  llieir  ))roduet.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
form  of  goods  will  'ong  be  produced  which  does 
not  pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  and 
wages,  it  is  no  less  true  that  an  agricultural 
product  will  not  be  produced  unless  it  pays  the 
ordinary  rate  of  rent. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  principles 
that  have  been  deduced  from  the  demonstration 
of  the  law  of  rent  is  that  a  tax  levied  upon  rent 
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or  upon  the  value  of  land,  which  represents 
merely  the  capitalization  of  the  rental  value, 
cannot  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  the 
product  of  the  land.  This  principle  has  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  plan  of  social  reform  of  Henry 
George.  (See  SiKoiJi  Tax.)  Tlie  tact  that  every 
increase  in  population  or  in  ea])ital  increases  the 
return  to  tlie  landlord  ipiite  without  his  own 
cITorts  served  as  an  ethical  justification  for  a 
plan  of  appropriation  to  the  State  of  ground 
rents.  Kecent  economic  theory  has  widely  ex- 
tended the  ap]ilieation  of  the  theory  of  rent.  Since 
tlic  time  of  Senior  (q.v. )  the  term  has  been  fre- 
quently iip])lied  to  the  net  income  from  monopoly 
advantages,  whether  natural  or  legal.  Profits 
(q.v.)  are  frequently  classed  as  a  form  of  rent; 
and  Clark  applies  the  term  to  any  form  of  in- 
come which   may  be  described  differentially. 

In  the  language  of  Marshall,  "the  rent  of 
land  is  no  unique  fact,  but  simply  the  chief 
species  of  a  large  genus  of  economic  phe- 
nomena; the  theory  of  the  rent  of  land  is  no 
isolated  economic  doctrine,  but  merely  one  of 
the  chief  applications  of  a  particular  corollary 
from  the  general  theory  of  demand  and  supplj'." 
The  theory  of  the  rent  of  land  occupies  a  large 
space  in  all  systematic  presentations  of  political 
economy.  A  compact  statement  is  found  in 
Walker,  Land  and  Its  Rent  (Boston,  188.3). 

RENT.  In  its  most  ancient  as  well  as  its 
modern  sense,  compensation  payable  by  a  tenant 
to  his  landlord  for  the  land  held  of  him.  Rent  has 
never  been  an  incident  of  tenure,  biit  even  under 
the  feudal  system  of  land-holding  and  when  due 
from  tenant  in  fee  simple  to  his  lord,  rent  was  due 
only  as  matter  of  contract.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
service  agreed  by  the  feudal  tenant  to  be  per- 
formed {servilhim  rcdditum) ,  which  might  or 
might  not  include  a  money  payment,  and  which 
varied  according  to  the  tenure  upon  which  the 
land  was  held,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  or  according 
to  the  will  of  the  parties. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  obligation  of  the 
modern  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  pay  rent  to  his 
landlord  is  based  entirely  on  agreement  expressed 
in  the  lease  or  implied  from  the  acts  .of  the 
parties  as  to  the  time  and  manner  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  payment.  This  being  so,  a  failure  to 
pay  rent  does  not  ordinarily  alTect  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  so  as  to  enable  the  land- 
lord to  enter  and  terminate  the  lease,  nor  can 
a  tenant  by  terminating  the  relation  of  tenure 
between  himself  and  his  landlord  (as  by  assign- 
ing his  entire  estate  to  a  third  person)  relieve 
himself  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  agreed. 
Rent  is  equally  independent  of  any  other  viola- 
tions of  duty  by  either  party,  excepting  only  the 
breach  of  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  im- 
plied in  every  letting  of  lands. 

As  already  indicated,  a  failure  to  pay  rent  does 
not  in  and  of  itself  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the 
tenant's  estate.  The  landlord's  proper  remedy 
is  an  action  at  law  for  the  rent  due.  At  common 
law,  however,  he  was  provided  with  a  more  etfi- 
cacious  remedy  in  the  ])rocess  known  as  levying 
a  distress.     See  Distre.ss. 

The  rents  described  by  Blackstone  in  his 
famous  chapter  on  incorporeal  hereditaments 
(Blackstone  II.  41-43),  as  "certain  profits  issu- 
ing yearly  out  of  lands  and  tenements  corporeal,'' 
are  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  those 
which  have  just  been  described.     The  rent  here 
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referred  to  is  a  rijjlit  in  the  nature  of  an  ease- 
ment, or  more  accurately  a  profit  ii  prendre,  in 
the  hmd  of  anotlier.  and  it  ennies  into  existence', 
not  hv  agreement  or  in  conn<'ction  with  a  U'ase_ 
but,  as  sueli  incorporeal  rights  al\va,vs  do,  by 
grant  or  |)rescription.  The  right  to  take  the 
rent  is  a  s])eeies  of  real  pro|iert.v  which  may  be 
held,  like  any  other  estate,  for  life  or  years  or  in 
fee,  and  which  is  capable  of  alienation,  and,  if 
held  in  fee,  of  transmission  by  inheritance.  The 
common  law  distinguished  three  kinds  of  such 
rents,  viz.  rent  service,  rent  charge,  and  rent 
seek.  The  rent  sen-ice  was  merely  the  old  feudal 
rent  surviving  into  a  period  which  liad  forgotten 
its  origin.  It  existed  only  wlien  lands  were  held 
by  one  of  another  in  fee,  and  where,  aecordinglj', 
the  rent  due  was  in  the  natvire  of  a  feudal  ser- 
vice. The  rent  charge  is  the  rent  just  described 
as  arising  bj-  grant  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on 
wliich  it  is  charged.  The  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  was  the  fact  that  it  was  en- 
forceable by  distress.  The  rent  seek  was  mere- 
ly the  rent  charge  without  the  power  of  dis- 
tress annexed.  Of  these  three  forms  of  rent 
the  rent  service  is  obsolete,  excepting,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  manors  in  England  (see  Quit- 
bext)  ;  rent  charge  survives  unchanged  except 
where  distress  has  been  abolished,  and  there  all 
rents  charged  on  land  by  deed  or  will  are  prop- 
erly rents  seek.  It  is  to  the  class  of  rents 
charge,  rather  than  of  contract  rents,  that  we 
must  refer  the  so-called  fee-farm  rents.  See 
Fee. 

Consult  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstonc  and 
Kent;  Williams,  Laic  of  Real  Properlii  (19th 
ed.,  London,  1901);  JNIaine.  Earli/  History  of 
Institutions  (Amer.  ed.,  New  York,  1895).  See 
Incorpore.^l ;  Hereditament;  Landlord  and 
Tenant;   Lease. 

RENUNCIATION.  In  law,  the  disavowal  or 
abandonment  of  an  official  or  property  right. 
Of  the  latter  class  are  the  renunciation  b,v  an 
heir,  deviser,  or  legatee  of  the  property,  real  or 
personal,  to  which  bv  operation  of  law  or  under 
the  will  of  his  testator  he  is  entitled.  Of  the 
former  class  is  the  more  frequent  case  of  the 
refusal  by  an  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee 
of  the  office  conferred  upon  him.  The  formality 
of  renunciation  is  in  either  case  of  the  simplest 
character,  a  letter  or  other  written  expression 
of  intention  being  the  usual  form.  In  Scotland 
the  term  renunciation  is  employed  to  denote  the 
surrender  (q.v. )  of  an  estate  for  life  or  years  to 
tlie  lanillord. 

REN'WICK,  .L\MES  (1062-88).  A  Scottish 
Covenanter,  born  at  Moniaive.  Dumfriesshire.  He 
was  a  student  at  Edinburgh  Universit.v,  but  re- 
ceived no  degree  there,  because  of  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  Charles  II.  as  head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  finislied  his  theological  education 
at  Groningen.  Holland.  In  1(58.3  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  began  preaching  at  conventicles. 
He  was  outlawed  for  his  collaboration  with 
Alexander  Shields  in  An.  fnformator;/  Mndiea- 
iion  of  the  Covenanters  (10S4).  In  1087  he  had 
become  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Cameronians, 
who  were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  was  finally  captured  and  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

RENWICK,  James  (1818-9.5).  An  American 
architect.  He  was  born  in  New  York  and  edu- 
cated at  Columbia  College.     He  constructed  the 


distributing  reservoir  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in 
Xcw  V(uk  Cit.v  and  was  for  siime  years  an  archi- 
tect on  the  Erie  Railroad,  .\niong  the  buildings 
desigiu'd  by  him  are  X'assar  College,  I'ougbkce])- 
sie,  Xcw  York;  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral.  (Irace, 
and  Calvary  Church.  New  York;  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  Corcoran  Callerv  at 
Washington.  He  left  a  valuable  art  collection 
to  the  Jletropolitan  jMuseum. 

REPAIRS.  In  the  law  of  real  proiwrty,  such 
acts  of  construction  and  amendment  as  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  buildings  of  an  estate  from 
deterioration  ;ind  decay.  B.y  the  common  law 
of  England  and  America  the  obligation  to  repair 
rests  on  the  tenant  in  possession,  whether  his 
estate  be  for  life  or  ,years.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
incident  of  sucli  a  tenancy  and  flows  from  the 
doctrine  of  waste,  and  this  includes  the  whole- 
sale restoration  of  premises  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  well  as  current  repairs  called  for  by  ordinar.y 
uses  or  mere  lapse  of  time,  excepting  where  (as 
now  generally  in  the  United  States)  this  harsh 
rule  of  the  common  law  has  been  modified  by 
statute.  The  obligation  to  repair  does  not  ex- 
teiul  to  a  tenant  at  will  or  at  snll'cranee,  nor  to 
a  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  (whether  in 
possession  of  the  premises  or  not),  nor  generally 
to  a  mortgagee  in  possession. 

This  common-law  obligation  of  the  tenant  to 
keep  the  premises  in  repair  is  sometimes  varied 
by  local  custom  and  more  frequently  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  See  Eviction  ;  Landlord 
AND  Tenant;  Lease;  W.4^ste. 

REPARATION  (Lat.  reparatio,  from  repa- 
rarc,  to  restore,  repair,  from  re-,  back  again, 
anew  -f-  parare,  to  prepare).  In  law,  the  redress 
of  an  injur,y  by  making  compensation  therefor, 
or  by  restoring  something  which  has  been  unlaw- 
fully taken  from  one  entitled  to  its  possession. 
See  Damages. 

REPEAL  (OF.  rapeler,  Fr.  rappeler,  to  recall, 
revoke,  repeal,  from  re-,  back  +  OF.  apeter,  Fr. 
appeler,  to  call,  appeal,  from  Lat.  appellare,  to 
address,  appeal,  to  call,  summon).  The  oblitera- 
tion or  abrogation  of  a  statute  by  anotlier  act  of 
a  legislative  body.  Where  an  act  declares  in 
positive  terms  that  another  shall  be  abrogated, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  express  repeal,  bvit  where  a 
statute  contains  absolutely  inconsistent  provisions 
with  a  prior  one,  and  does  not  refer  to  it  directly, 
it  is  said  to  repeal  the  latter  by  implication.  It 
is  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  arises.  The  provisions  of  the  subse- 
quent act  nuist  be  absolutely  contrary  or  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  the  former,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  intended  to  super- 
sede the  former,  in  order  to  work  out  a  rejjeal  by 
implication.  An  act  may  repeal  only  portions  of 
another,  and  the  provisions  not  thus  expressly 
repealed  will  continue  in  force.  The  same  is 
true  where  a  subsequent  statute  is  only  incon- 
sistent with  a  former  one  in  some  provisions. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  alter  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act,  it  is  usually  mneniled,  by 
striking  out  some  part  of  it  and  substituting  new- 
provisions.  An  amendment,  therefore,  is  a  change 
or  alteration,  whereas  a  repealing  act  abrogates 
or  wipes  out  the  i)rovisions  of  the  statute  to 
which  it  applies.  Under  the  connnon  law  the 
subsctpient  repeal  of  an  express  repealing  act  has 
the  ell'cct  of  restoring  or  reviving  the  statute 
which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  latter,  but  this 
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rule  hns  been  nbolislieJ  in  England  and  many  of 
the  L  iiilfid  .States. 

EEPEATING  RIFLE.     Sec  Small  Abms. 

REPENTANCE  (OF.,  Fr.  repentance,  from 
ML.  n/irntcnn,  icpeiilant,  from  Lat.  ?<■-,  back 
again,  anew  +  panilcrc.  to  repent,  frequentative 
of  pirnire,  puniic,  to  punish,  from  pwmi,  punish- 
ment, e.\-piation,  pain,  from  Gk.  «-oii»^,  point',  pun- 
ishment; connected  with  Gk.  rlvfi.",  tineiii,  Skt. 
ci,  to  avenge).  Sorrow  for  sin  and  renunciation 
of  the  same.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
faith  (q.v.),  since  faith  is  tlie  tiuniuf;  of  the 
soul  toward  God,  and  repent aiice  is  tlie  same 
act  considered  as  a  turnin>,'  away  from  sin.  It 
is  synonymous  with  conversion  wlien  used  of  tlie 
original  "and  decisive  abandonment  of  sin  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life;  but, 
unlike  conversion,  which  occurs  but  once,  daily 
repentance  should  follow  daily  sins.  It  is  a 
conse(iuent  of  regeneration  (q.v.),  which  is  God'.s 
act  calling  forth  repentance  and  conversion. 
Adequate  repentance  embraces  all  sin  as  such, 
known  or  forgotten,  and  involves  the  condenuiing 
sentence  of  conscience  and  the  voluntary  activity 
of  the  will  in  forsaking  it,  and  both  choosing  and 
executing  acts  of  holiness  in  its  place.  The 
motive  leading  to  an  evangelical  repentance  must 
be  nothing  short  of  a  perception  of  the  evil  of 
sin  in  itself,  as  violating  the  law  of  conscience 
and  of  God.  Auy  lesser  motive,  as  sense  of 
danger  or  fear  of  the  wrath  of  God,  is  not  suHi- 
cient  to  produce  a  true  reijentance,  wliich  must 
embrace  the  love  of  God  and  sincere  submission 
to  His  holy  will.  Every  act  of  repentance  in- 
volves a  new  girding  up  of  the  soul  to  new 
resistance  to  temptation.  Such  repentance  is 
always  accejited  of  God  and  followed  by  the 
divine  forgiveness. 

REPHAIM,  ref'fi-Im  or  re-fa'im  (Heb.  rfph- 
<Jim ) .  (1)  A  popular  name  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  especially  to  the  east  of 
the  .\rabah  (<i.v. ).  The  Hebrew  ni/j/irt  means 
'weak,'  and  hence  is  used  of  the  shades  of  the 
dead  (e.g.  Is.  xiv.  9).  The  term  a])pears  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  early  legendary  in- 
habitants, whose  ghosts  were  supposed  still  to 
haunt  their  ancient  homes.  But  tlie  myth-making 
process  magnified  them  into  giants,  and  the  word 
received  this  connotation.  In  this  sense  the 
word  may  be  used  in  II.  Sam.  xxi.  10  et  seq. 
Most  definite  are  the  interesting  antiquarian 
notes  in  Deut.  ii.  10,  20,  where  ri'ference  is 
made  to  the  predecessors  of  iloab  and  Amnion, 
and  they  are  described  as  a  gigantic  folk;  com- 
pare the  tradition  concerning  the  Anakim,  whom 
Israel  encountered  in  South  Palestine  (Num. 
xiii.  33).  In  Deut.  iii.  II,  Og,  the  King  of 
Bashan,  is  recorded  as  a  descendant  of  this 
gigantic  race,  and  the  proof  of  his  stature  is 
given  in  an  enormous  bedstead  of  iron.  These 
notes  are  [laralleled  by  the  ethnologj-  of  Gen. 
xiv.  Consult  Driver,  dommenlary  on  Deute- 
ronomy, p.  40  (London,  1805).  (2)  The  Valley 
of  Rcphaim.  The  scene  of  the  two  battles  in 
which  David  broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
(II.  Sam.  v.  18,  22;  xxiii.  13;  I.  Chron.  xiv. 
9  et  seq.)  ;  also  famous  for  fertility  (Is.  xvii.  5) . 
The  location  is  given  in  .Tosh.  xv.  8,  9;  xviii. 
16,  as  contiguous  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and 
is  identified  with  the  broad  valley  running  for 
two  miles  southwest  from  .Terusalc'ra,  a  strategic 
vantage-point  for  the  invaders,  and  also  afford- 
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ing  cooperation  with  the  non-Israelitish  city 
of  Jerusalem.  Some  would  associate  the  name 
with  the  race  of  the  Rephaim. 

REPH'IDIM  (Heb.  Mephldlm,  probably  re- 
freshments, from  ruphad,  to  support,  succor). 
A  station  in  the  route  of  Israel  through  tlie 
peninsula  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xvii.  1,  8;  .xix.  2; 
Xum.  xxxiii.  14  et  seq.).  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  rebellion  of  the  people  for  lack  of  water, 
which  Moses  supplied  by  a  miracle,  whence, 
according  to  tradition,  the  names  Massah 
(tempting)  and  Meribah  (striving)  were  given 
to  the  place.  Here  Israel  routed  Amalek  by 
miraculous  interposition,  an  account  of  whicfi 
was  recorded  in  writing.  Here  Jethro,  ^loses's 
father-in-law,  paid  him  a  visit.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  Sinaitic  stations,  no  local 
tradition  of  the  name  survives.  It  has  often 
been  identified  with  the  oasis  of  Feiran.  north 
of  Mount  Serbal;  it  would  be  a  fitting  prize  of 
war  between  Amalek  and  Israel,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lack  of  water  does  not  agree 
with  the  nature  of  the  oasis.  The  modern  theory, 
which  takes  the  Exodus  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  finds  there  no  tradition  of 
the  name.  Consult :  Robinson,  Biblical  Ro- 
searehes,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1841)  ;  Palmer,  Desert 
of  the  Exodus  (Cambridge,  1871). 

REPIN,  ryil'pin,  Ili.v  Yefimovitch  (1844—). 
A  noted  Russian  painter,  born  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kharkov.  The  son  of  a  poor  Cos- 
sack ofliicer,  he  was  first  instructed  by  an 
obscure  painter  in  his  native  place,  and  soon 
earned  a  living  by  painting  saints'  images  until 
enabled,  in  1805,  to  attend  the  Academy 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  his  "Raising  of 
Jairus's  Daughter"  (1871)  brought  him  the  great 
gold  medal,  accompanied  by  a  stipend  entitling 
him  to  study  abroad  for  six  years.  His  real 
master,  however,  had  been  Ivan  Kramskoy  (1837- 
87).  Before  starting  on  his  travels,  he  painted 
(1872)  at  Moscow  a  series  of  life-size  portraits 
of  Russian,  Polish,  and  Czech  composers  for 
a  concert  hall,  and  in  1873  he  exhibited  in 
Vienna  the  "Burlaki"'  (Barge-men  on  the  Tow- 
path),  a  remarkable  work.  His  best  picture, 
dating  from  his  foreign  sojourn,  was  "'Szadko 
in  the  Wondrous  Realm  of  the  Sea,"  based 
iipon  a  national  legend.  For  this  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  (1870),  where 
he  subsequently  became  professor.  Among  a 
series  of  historical  and  legendary  sidijects  and 
genre  sc,enes  which  followed,  the  best  known  are: 
"The  Czarevna  Sofia  at  the  Chapel-Window" 
(1879)  ;  "Return  of  the  Dying  Soldier"  (1883)  ; 
"Back  from  Siberia"  (1884)  ;  "Ivan  the  Terrible 
and  His  Slain  Son"  (1885),  and  "Saint  Nicholas 
Staying  an  E.xecution"  ( 1889) ,  the  last  two  in  the 
Alexander  jMuscum,  Saint  Petei'sburg.  After 
I8S6  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
portraiture,  his  subjects  including  Liszt.  Rubin- 
stein, Garshin,  Pissemski,  and  Tolstoy.  Charac- 
teristic of  Repin's  earlier  work  is  the  element 
of  gloom  and  oppressiveness.  He  inter|U'eted 
what  he  saw  of  the  dumb,  patient  suffering 
around  him,  and,  like  Tolstoy,  had  the  pro- 
foundest  compassion  for  humanity.  A  happier 
atmosphere  pervades  some  of  his  lafer  pictures, 
and  technically  all  his  works  exhibit  great  power 
and  freedom  of  treatment,  subsiding  occasionally 
even  into  impressionism.  A  humorous  note — un- 
usual in  this  artist — is  sounded  in  the  "Holiday 
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Kvcning"  (1881)  and  "Country  Life  in  the 
CiiiMca"  (1888).  The  Tretiakoff  Gallery  in 
!Moscow  preserves  more  than  lifty  of  his  |)aint- 
iiigs.  Consult  tlie  uionugrapli  by  Xorden 
(\'ienua,  1S!)4);  IIai\i;ooil,  "A  Russian  National 
Artist,"  in  Tlic  CciilKri/  Magazine,  xxiii.  (New 
York,  181)2)  ;  and  Shitlier,  A  History  of  Modern 
Painliii;i.  iii.    (ib.,  18i)G). 

REPLEVIN  (OF.  replevin,  from  replcvir, 
from  ilL.  replirire,  to  warrant,  pledge,  from  re-, 
back  again,  anew  -(-  plevire,  plegiare,  to  pledge). 
An  action  brought  to  recover  the  possession  of 
goods  and  chattels  unlawfully  taken,  or  wrong- 
fully detained.  Under  the  old  common  law  prac- 
tice it  was  only  employed  to  recover  back  goods 
which  had  been  unlawfully  taken  from  the  owner, 
as  by  the  ancient  proceeding  of  distress  for  rent, 
.and  detinue  was  used  for  the  recovery  of  chattels 
unlawfully  detained.  To-day  in  most  jurisdic- 
tions replevin,  or  some  action  of  like  nature,  is 
em|)loyed  for  the  recovery  of  chattels  wrongfully 
wilhheld.  In  the  action  a  writ  is  issued  for  the 
seizure  of  the  goods,  and  the  plaintill  is  required 
to  file  a  sutlicieut  bond  to  cover  damages  which 
may  result  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
may  by  statute  in  some  States  give  a  bond  and 
retain  possession  mitil  the  action  is  determined. 
Any  person  \^■ho  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
property  may  maintain  the  action,  and  the  de- 
fendant must  rely  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
rights  rather  than  on  the  weakness  of  the  plain- 
tilV's  title.  The  plaintiff  should  allege  in  his  com- 
plaint or  declaration  the  value  of  the  chattels, 
and  what  damage  he  has  sustained,  and  in 
such  case  is  entitled  to  an  alternative  verdict 
and  judgment  commanding  the  return  of  the 
goods,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  payment 
of  their  value,  and  in  each  ease  damages  for 
their  detention.  The  defendant  must  return  the 
goods  if  possible,  and  he  does  not  have  the  option 
of  paying  their  assessed  value  instead.  If  the 
defendant  is  successful  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
such  damages  as  he  has  sustained,  and  may  sue 
on  the  jilaintiir's  bond.  Replevin  is  a  possessory 
action  and  corresponds  to  ejectment  (q.v. )  as  to 
real  estate.  See  Chattel;  Detinue;  Tro\-er; 
Pkoperty. 

REPLICA.     See  Copy. 

REPORT.  A  written  or  printed  account  of  a 
case  which  has  been  judicially  determined.  Such 
an  account,  in  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
reports,  is  usually  composed  of  a  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  ease  prepared  by  the  editor 
or  the  reporter,  a  brief  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments of  coun.sel,  including  a  statement  of  the 
authorities  cited  by  them  on  the  argument  or  in 
their  briefs,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The 
opinion  also  frequently  contains  a  statement  of 
the  facts,  a  statement  of  the  court's  decision  of 
the  case,  and  the  reasoning  and  the  authorities 
upon  which  the  decision  is  based.  The  report 
of  the  case  may  also  include  dissenting  opinions. 
The  value  and  use  of  precedents  in  the  English 
common  law  (see  Precedent)  ni.ake  the  careful 
preparation  and  jireservation  of  reports  of  de- 
cided cases  of  the  highest  impoi'tance.  Beginning 
with  the  reports  of  cases  contained  in  the  Ypar 
Books  (Fdw.  11.  to  Henry  VIII.)  there  is  a  com- 
plete series  of  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the 
higher  English  courts  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  each  of  the  United  States  there  are  published 
reports  of  nil  cnses  decided  by  the  courts  having 
appellate    jurisdiction,   going   back   to    the   date 


of  their  organization;  and  there  are  also  com- 
plete reports  of  the  eases  decided  in  the  Unit<'d 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  l''e(lei-al 
courts  having  appellate  jurisdiction  .since  their 
ere;i1ion  under  the  United  Slates  Constitution. 

The  Year  Hooks  were  prepared  at  public  ex- 
pense by  scribes  of  court  or  re|>ortcrs  who  were 
appointed  to  that  duty,  a  function  which  unfor- 
tunately was  abandoned  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI 11.  After .  that  time  the  reports 
were  the  work  of  private  lawyers,  and  they 
sometimes  bear  evidences  of  hasty  and  inaccurate 
preparation.  Some  of  them,  however,  prei)ared 
by  lawyers  of  great  learning,  are  of  the  highest 
value  as  authorities.  The  various  edit<jrs  of 
English  reports  number  in  all  about  one  hundred. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
early  law  reports  following  the  Year  Books: 
Dyer  (1513-82),  Coke  (1572-1618),  Hobart 
(1603-25),  Croke  ( li582-1641 ) ,  Yelverton  (1603- 
13),  Saunders  (1678-84),  Vaughan  (1665-74), 
Raymond  (1604-1734),  Salkehl  ( 168'.)-1712) , 
Strange  (171(i-49),  East  (1800-12),  The  first 
chancery  reports  were  published  after  the 
Restoration,  although  West's  tiymboleoyraphy, 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  contained  some  precedents  of  process, 
bills,  and  answers  in  chancery.  The  first  chan- 
cery reports,  entitled  "Reports  of  Cases  Taken 
and  Adjudged  in  Chancery  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  .Janies  II.,  William  III., 
and  Queen  Anne,"  were  inaccui'ate  and  of  little 
value.  Of  the  other  early  chancery  reports  the 
following  are  the  more  important:  Vernon 
(1680-1719),  Peer  Williamson  (1700-35),  Vesey, 
Sr.  (1740-1856),  Vesey,  Jr.  (1789-1817),  aiid 
Atkyns   (1736-54). 

In  the  United  States  generally,  reports  of 
cases  are  now  published  by  public  ollicials  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  court,  and  in 
those  States  in  which  the  law  and  equity  s^'stems 
have  been  merged,  law  and  equity  cases  are 
jniblished  together.  The  increase  in  volume  of 
litigation  has  resulted  in  recent  years  in  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  reports,  and 
has  led  to  the  consideration  of  various  plans  for 
curtailing  their  number. 

Consult:  Wallace,  The  Reporters  Chronolo- 
gically Arranged  with  Occasional  Remarks  on 
Their  Respective  Merits:  Daniel,  History  and 
Origin  of  Law  Reports  (London,  1884)  ;  Wam- 
baugh,  Stndy  of  Cases  (Boston,  1884).  For  a 
complete  list  of  repoi'ts.  see  Soule,  Lateycrs'  Ref- 
erence Manual  of  Law  Books  and  Citations 
(Boston,   1884), 

REPOUSSE  CFr,,  beaten  back).  A  process  of 
ornamenting  thin  metal  by  jnndueing  a  jiattern 
or  design  with  a  hammer.  The  finest  e.\isting 
specimens  of  this  work  are  those  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (q.v.),  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Tlie  art  was  extensively  practiced  by  the  early 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans. 

In  repousse  work  a  hammer  with  an  elastic 
handle  is  used,  which  is  screwed  to  a  permanent 
support.  Many  adjustable  heads  are  proviiled 
to  suit  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  .Vfti'r 
the  pattern  is  roughly  hammered  up  from  tlie 
inside  the  design  is  perfected  on  the  outside  witli 
chasing  tools.  In  order  to  make  this  possible,  a 
bed  of  some  soft  but  resisting  m.aterial  is  used 
to  furnish  a  support  for  the  thin,  pliant  met:il. 
If  the  work  is  a  hollow  vessel  it  may  be  filled 
with  melted  pitch,  which  is  permitted  to  harden. 
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This  art  is  most  suceesslully  applied  to  such 
malleable  metals  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  aud 
lead.  A  similar  ell'ect.  though  lacking  in  artistic 
merit  and  in  individuality,  is  produced  by  stamp- 
ing with  dies.     See  Dies  axu  Uie-Sinki.no  :  Em- 

UOiSSlXU. 

KEP'PLIER,  Agxes  (1855—).  An  American 
e>.-iiyi?t  of  Frindi  descent,  born  in  Pliihulclpliia, 
I'a.,  April  1,  1855.  Miss  Uepplier  was  educated 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Torresdale, 
I'a.  She  is  known  for  lier  travels  and  for  many 
articles  in  such  magazines  as  ticribncr's  and  the 
Alluiilic  Moiillily.  Her  lively  essay  style  often 
deals  with  serious  subjects  in  a  vein  of  light, 
humorous  banter,  sometimes  tinged  with  ex- 
travagant and  witty  irony.  Her  published  vol- 
umes include:  Uuuks  ami  Men  (1888):  I'uints 
of  I'lVic  (18112)  ;  Essays  in  Miniature  (1892); 
a  Hook  of  Famous  Verse  (edited,  18!)2)  ;  Essays 
in  Idleness  (1803),  pcrha])s  licr  most  popular 
work;  Jn  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Olltcr  Papers 
(1894);  Varia  (1897);  Philadelphia:  The  Place 
and  the  People  (1898);  The  Fireside  liphinx 
(1901). 

REPRESENTATION  (Lat.  rcprwscntatio, 
frnni  ri  pra sriiliirr,  to  rciircscnt,  from  re-,  back 
again,  anew  +  pra'senlare,  to  present,  from  prcE- 
sens,  present,  jires.  part,  of  praiesse,  to  be  at 
hand,  to  be  before,  fi'om  pra:  before  +  esse,  to 
be).  In  political  science,  the  agency  through 
which  the  collective  will  of  the  people  is  exer- 
cised. In  the  city  States  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
•where  pure  democracies  prevailed,  all  the  citi- 
zens, in  theory  at  least,  attended  the  public 
assemblies.  The  comparatively  small  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  city  State  and  the  relatively 
small  nunilier  of  persons  vested  with  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship  made  it  possible  to  govern 
witliout  resort  to  the  agency  of  representation. 
Besides,  government  was  a  simple  matter  then 
as  coni])ared  with  the  government  of  a  modern 
conmiunity,  and  hence  the  body  of  citizens  meet- 
ing at  intervals  could  without  difficulty  frame 
the  few  police  regulations  that  were  necessary 
and  admmister  justice  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  agency  of  representation  was  first  exten- 
sively emi)!oyed  by  the  Church  in  the  ecumenical 
councils  which  it  called  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  may  have  led  to  its  more  general  employ- 
ment for  purposes  of  civil  government.  The 
idea  of  political  representation,  like  many  other 
political  institutions,  was  a  contribution"  of  the 
Teutonic  nations,  by  whom  it  was  employed  in 
a  rude  w.ay  in  their  po])ular  assemblies.  The 
^  first  Euro])ean  legislature  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  was  the  Parliament  of 
England.  (See  Parli.vment.)  In  l;302  Pliilip 
the  Fair,  King  of  France,  summoned  representa- 
tives of  the  three  estates,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons,  to  form  the  States-General  (q.v.). 
In  Aragon  the  Cortes  (q.v.)  acquired  a  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  government,  and  grew  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  impose  its  will  '  upon  the 
monarch.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  about 
the  same  time  national  representative  bodies 
were  summoned  by  royal  aiithority.  The  me- 
diieval  idea  of  representation  was  representa- 
tion of  classes  and  interests  rather  than  of 
numbers,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  idea. 
Each  order  had  its  ovn\  representatives,  who  sat 
apart  and  carried  on  their  work  independently, 
one  class  thus  being  able  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  others.     A  distinction  was  made  in  Eng- 


land between  rural  and  urban  constituencies,  each 
having  its  own  representatives,  aud  this  is  still 
perpetuated. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  principle  of  representation 
it  may  be  said  that  the  civilized  nations  have 
reached  a  consensus  that  the  distribution  of 
representatives,  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
at  least,  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
population,  though  some  regard  is  frequently 
paid  to  permanent  administrative  or  local  di- 
visions, partly  for  historical  reasons  and  partly 
as  a  concession  to  local  consciousness.  Thus  it 
is  a  common  provision  in  national  constitutions 
that  each  State  or  other  division  shall  have  at 
least  one  representative  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, although  on  the  basis  of  population  alone 
it  would  not  be  so  entitled.  (See  section  on 
(lorcrnincnt,  under  the  various  countries.)  In 
the  upper  chambers  of  lawmaking  bodies  through- 
(uit  the  world  there  is  considerable  diversity  in 
the   principle   of   representation.      See   Legisla- 

TUKE. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  representative 
to  his  constituency,  a  popular  view  is  that  the 
representative  is  the  mouthpiece  of  his  con- 
stituency and  subject  to  their  instructions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  he  has  no  independent 
judgment,  and  cannot  follow  the  convictions 
which  he  may  have  reached  from  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  and  reflection,  if  the  will  of  his 
constituency  be  otherwise.  Jloreover,  their  own 
local  interests  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  it  is  his  first  and 
foremost  duty  to  chani|iion  those  interests  in 
preference  to  the  national  interests.  A  sounder 
view  regards  the  representative  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  common  consuiousncss  of  right  and  reason. 
According  to  this  view  the  representative  is  not 
bound  by  the  will  of  his  constituency,  but  by 
research  and  reason  endeavors  to  discover  what 
the  general  good  requires.  The  question  has 
been  much  discussed  as  to  whether  a  system  of 
representation  based  on  mere  numbers  is  an  ideal 
one  or  even  a  just  one.  By  many  it  is  con- 
tended that  an  equitable  system  of  representa- 
tion would  take  into  consideration  variovis  in- 
terests, economic,  industrial,  social,  and  religious 
as  well  as  political.  They  insi.st  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  special  representation  of 
such  classes  as  free-traders,  single-tax  adherents, 
labor  organizations,  civic  federations,  business 
leagues,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  advocates  of 
temperance  and  prohibition,  socialists,  etc.  The 
tremendous  tendency  toward  class  differentiation 
and  the  growing  popularity  of  independent  move- 
ments in  politics,  it  is  said,  make  a  reform  of 
the  present  system  of  representation  highly  de- 
sirable so  as  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests, 
to  enable  each  class  to  show  the  jjeople  what  its 
interests  are,  and  to  defend  them  against  attack. 

By  the  present  system,  the  political  party 
having  a  minority  of  voters  in  a  given  elec- 
toral district  is  generally  unrepresented  in  the 
government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its 
numerical  strength  may  lack  but  a  few  votes 
of  equaling  the  party  which  secures  the  entire 
representation.  As  a  result  of  this  system,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  minority  party  in  a 
State  is  inadequately  represented  in  the  State 
legislature  or  in  Ciongress.  To  remedy  these 
inequalities  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  in  some  cases  attempted.  Of  the 
more  important  of  these  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
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is  the  so-called  'limited  vote,'  aecording  to  which 
each  voter  in  an  electoral  area  is  allowed  to  vote 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  candidates,  usually 
one  less  than  tlie  number  to  be  elected,  so  that  if 
three  members  are  to  be  elected  from  the  dis- 
trict the  minority  is  reasonably  sure  of  electing 
one  member.  This  method  may  be  employed 
only  in  elections  in  which  three  or  more  repre- 
sentatives are  to  bf  cliosen  from  the  district. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  does 
not  allow  the  minority  party  proportional  repre- 
sentation, but  only  limited  representation.  More- 
over, it  allows  representation  only  to  a  very 
large  minority  and  makes  no  provision  for  third 
parties  and  inde]iendcnt  movements.  Another 
method  is  the  so-called  'cunnilative  vote,'  which 
allows  the  elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  chosen  from  the  district, 
and  which  permits  him  to  distribute  them  among 
the  dill'erent  candidates  as  he  pleases,  or  cumu- 
late them  on  one  or  more  candidates.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  over  the  lirst  mentioned 
is  that  it  enables  a  small  minority  to  elect  at 
least  one  member  by  cunuilating  their  votes. 
Since  1870  it  has  been  employed  in  Illinois  for 
the  election  of  representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is 
that  it  frequently  involves  a  waste'  of  votes, 
since  a  popular  candidate  may  receive  many  more 
votes  than  actually  necessary  to  elect  him.  As 
a  result  of  this  it  may  happen  that  the  minority 
party  actually  succeeds  in  electing  two  represen- 
tatives out  of  three. 

\Yhat  is  known  as  the  Hare  or  Andrae  system, 
.so  called  because  proposed  by  an  Englishman 
named  Hare,  and  introdviced  into  Denmark  by 
Andrae,  provides  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives by  general  ticket,  and  allows  each  elector 
to  vote  for  one  candidate  or  for  a  limited  num- 
ber, but  permits  him  to  indicate  his  second  and 
third  choices,  etc.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  representatives 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  quotient  is  taken  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  elect  any  candidate.  In 
counting  the  ballots  only  the  first  choices  are 
counted,  and  as  soon  as  a  candidate  has  received 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  electoral  quotient 
he  is  declared  elected,  and  no  more  votes  are 
counted  for  him.  The  remaining  ballots  which 
designate  him  as  first  choice  are  then  counted 
for  the  candidate  havini;  second  choice,  and  so 
on  do«n  the  list  until  the  necessary  number  of 
persons  have  been  declared  elected.  Under  this 
system  the  waste  of  votes  is  insignificant,  but 
its  complexity  is  an  objection,  and  the  element 
of  chance  enters  into  the  scheme.  Finally  there 
is  the  "free  list'  system,  according  to  which  a 
certain  number  of  voters  may  nominate  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  not  exceeding  the  number  of 
places  to  be  filled.  Each  voter  casts  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen, 
distributing  them  at  will,  but  not  cumulating 
them  on  any  one  candidate.  The  number  of 
votes  necessary  to  elect  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  vote  cast  by  the  number  of  places  to 
be  filled.  The  total  vote  cast  by  each  party  is 
then  divided  by  the  electoral  quotient  and  the 
result  is  the  number  of  representatives  to  which 
each  party  is  entitled.  Any  deticiency  is  sup- 
plied from  those  parties  having  the  largest  frac- 
tional quotas.  This  plan  possesses  the  advantage 
of  economy  and  secures  proportional  representa- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATION.  In  law,  a  statement 
or  a>M'rlinn  as  to  soujc  matter  of  fact.  Repre- 
sentations have  significance  in  a  legal  sense  when 
they  are  acted  upon.  .Such  representations  may 
be  made  as  the  basis  of  numerous  legal  trans- 
actions. Sec  Deceit;  1'"uaiu;  Caveat  J'^iiinou; 
CoNi)iTio.\  ;  Sale;  Wakhanty,  etc. 

In  the  law  of  inheritance  the  term  representa- 
tion is  also  used  to  denole  the  princi|)le  upon 
which  the  issue  of  a  deceased  person  take  or 
inherit  the  share  of  an  estate  which  their  im- 
mediate ancestor  would  have  inherited  had  he 
been  living.  Thus  if  one  dies  leaving  two  chil- 
dren and  the  children  of  a  deceased  child  sur- 
viving him,  the  children  will  each  inherit  one- 
third  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  and  the 
other  third  will  go  to  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased child  who  are  said  to  take  by  representa- 
tion.    See  Admimstratiox   (in  Law). 

REPRESENTATIVES,  Hot'SE  of.  The  Low- 
er House  of  the  Congress  of  the  L'nited  States. 
See  United  States;  Co.xuuess;  Committees. 

REPRIEVE  (doublet  of  reprove,  from  OF. 
reprover,  reproueer,  Fr.  reprouvcr,  to  reprove, 
reject,  from  Lat.  reprobare,  to  condemn,  reject, 
from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  prohare,  to  test, 
prove,  from  probiis,  good).  The  temporary  sus- 
pension of  a  sentence  for  a  crime,  granted  by  the 
pardoning  jiower.  which  is  usually  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  State  or  nation.  Tlie  term  is 
most  commonly  employed  to  denote  a  stay  of 
execution  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime.  Reprieves  are  usually  granted  in  order  to 
allow  an  investigation  into  the  legality  of  the 
conviction,  or  into  alleged  'newly  discovered  evi- 
dence' in  favor  of  the  condemned  person.  They 
are  also  granted  in  case  of  pregnancy  of  a  woman 
condemned  to  death,  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity 
after  condemnation  to  death,  and  often  pending 
an  investigation  of  facts  urged  in  an  application 
for  a  pardon.     See  Pardon. 

REPRISAL  (OF.  represaille,  Fr.  reprcsaille, 
from  rrprisr.  prize,  a  taking,  from  repris,  p.p.  of 
reprendre,  to  retake,  from  Lat.  reprehendere, 
reprendere,  to  recover  back,  blame,  from  re-,  back 
again,  anew  -|-  prchrndere,  prendere,  to  take). 
In  international  law.  a  means  of  securing  redress 
without  resort  to  war,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  use  of  force.  It  consists  in  forcibly 
seizing  from  an  ofTcnding  nation  property  or  its 
equivalent  belonging  to  the  aggrieved  nation,  or  in 
detaining  the  property  of  an  adversary  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  it  to  afl'ord  the  necessary 
redress.  Reprisal  is  resorted  to  when  a  specific 
wrong  has  been  committed  and  the  seizure  is  by 
way  of  compensation  in  value  for  the  wrong.  The 
things  seized  are  held  subject  to  the  termination 
of  the  controversy  and  are  restored  if  the  con- 
troversy is  amicably  .settled.  Reprisal  is  an  act 
of  retaliation  and  consists  in  applying  to  the  sub- 
jects of  an  offending  State  treatment  analogous 
to  that  which  the  subjects  of  the  offended  State 
have  received.  A  reprisal,  though  an  act  of 
war  in  fact,  is  not  such  in  intent,  and, 
indeed,  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
war  by  securing  redress  without  resort  to  the 
graver  alternative,  although  it  may  constitute  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war.  The  forms  of  reprisal 
most  commonly  employed  in  recent  times  consist 
in  placing  an  embargo  on  such  ships  of  the  of- 
fending State  as  may  be  lying  in  the  harbors  of 
the  aggrieved  State,  or  in  the  seizure  of  its  ships 
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at  sen  or  of  any  property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  llic  State,  whether  belonging  to  the  State  or 
lo  private  litizeiis.  Bluntschli  mentions  in  addi- 
tion the  following  acts  of  reprisal  as  permissihlo 
by  the  law  of  nations:  interru)ition  of  means  of 
comniunieation,  detention  of  subjects  of  the  of- 
fending Stale  as  hostages,  the  exi)ulsiou  or  im- 
prisonm<>nt  of  its  subjects,  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
treaty  sti|>ulations  or  other  international  agree- 
ment's, and  the  withdrawal  of  privileges  and  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  of  the  olVending  State. 
See  IaKTohsiox. 

REPKODUCTION  (from  Lat.  re-,  back  again, 
anew  +  produceic,  to  produce,  from  pro,  before 
-I-  ducere,  to  lead).  Tlic  fundamental  property 
of  the  organic  world  essential  in  repairing  losses 
by  death  and  in  maintaining  the  earth's  popula- 
tion. Although  at  the  outset  the  result  of  un- 
known causes,  it  consists  in  a  sejiaration  of  a 
part  of  the  body  of  an  individual  from  the  parent 
body;  division  of  a  one-celled  organism  into  two; 
or  a  giving  olT  of  an  egg-cell  or  sperm-cell  from 
the  parent.  (See  Cell;  JIitosls.)  Reproduction 
and  growth  are  insei)arable,  and  the  former  is 
the  result  of  growth.  As  Verworn  states,  the  gen- 
eral ]irocess  that  constitutes  growth  is  an  increase 
of  living  substance,  and  the  essence  of  reproduc- 
tion likewise  consists  merely  in  an  increase  of  liv- 
ing substance.  Keproduction  difl'ers  from  growth 
in  that  a  part  of  the  snl>stance  separates  from  the 
original  organism.  If  the  quantity  of  the  living 
substance  increases  further  by  growth,  this  re- 
sults in  a  "growth  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
individual,"  and  the  cell  must  divide,  i.e.  repro- 
duce. Tlie  different  forms  of  reproduction  are: 
( 1 )  Self-division,  secondary  forms  of  which  are 
(a)  fission,  and  (b)  budding  or  gemmation;  (2) 
conjugation;    (3)    sexual  reproduction. 

Hkproduction  by  Cell  Division.  This  is  the 
|irimai'v  mode  of  reproduction.  While  that  of 
|>hint  an<l  animal  cells  is  called  'cell  division,' 
that  of  the  entire  one-celled  plant  or  animal  is 
called  'self-division.'  This  has  been  observed  in 
the  ania-ba  and  other  Protozoa,  as  well  as  in  the 
white  corpu.scles  of  the  blood  (leucocytes).  See 
Amceba. 

Fission.  Many  of  the  lower  invertebrate  ani- 
mals multiply  by  fission  or  budding.  In  fission 
the  bod}',  as  in  certain  planarian  and  annelid 
worms,  after  having  reached  a  certain  size  Init 
not  sexual  maturity  by  ordinary  cell  division,  is 
constricted  into  two  or  more  parts.  Each  of 
these  several  parts  separates  and  regenerates 
itself  into  an  independent  perfect  worm.  Fis- 
sion or  self-division  occurs  in  fully  grown  ex- 
amples of  many-celled  animals,  as  in  certain 
polyps  and  starfish. 

liroDiNO  OR  Gemmation.  The  process  of  re- 
producing the  persons  of  a  compound  individual 
or  colony.  Buds  are  outgrowths  of  a  parent 
person  that  enlarge  while  in  connection  with  the 
parent  to  form  a  new  person.  In  the  case  of 
budding  the  products  are  unequal.  All  the 
higher  plants  are  produced  by  budding  and  are 
colonies.  Among  animals  the  process  occurs  in 
Protozoa,  sponges,  ccRlcnterates,  polyzoans.  and 
tunicates.  According  to  one  view  the  tapeworm 
is  a  colony  whose  parts  are  produced  by  budding : 
even  segments  or  rings  of  an  annelid  have  been 
considered  as  produced  by  Viudding.  Indeed,  as 
there  is  no  shari>  line  drawn  between  growth  of 
the  simple  individual  and  growth  of  a  compound 
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individual,  so  no  sliarp  line  exists  between  ordi- 
narv  development  and  budding;  nor  is  there  any 
definite  distinction  between  cell  division  and  di- 
vision in  the  ama'ba,  and  budding.  This  is  seen 
in  exanqdes  of  terminal  budding,  when  the  buds 
apjicar  at  the  end  of  the  main  axis  of  the  parent 
organism,  as  in  plants  and  certain  Protozoa  and 
low  nuilticellular  animals.   . 

Conjugation.  Tlumgh  aij  anticipation  of  sex- 
ual rejjroduction,  conjugation  radically  differs 
from  it  in  the  fact  that  two  conjugating 
bodies  are  each  an  entire  plant  or  ani- 
mal. It  occurs  in  the  unicellular  plants,  such 
as  diatoms  and  desmids,  and  in  the  Infusoria. 
Thus  in  the  act  of  conjugation  of  a  monad-like 
form  (Heteromita)  a  free-swimming  individual 
approaches  an  anchored  form,  the  posterior  ends 
coming  in  contact;  they  then  fuse  like  two  drops 
of  syrup,  the  nuclei  sharing  in  the  fusion.  The 
product  swims  around  freely,  then  rests,  loses  its 
flagella,  and  becomes  encysted,  then  bursts  open 
at  three  angles  of  the  cys"t,  pouring  out  a  swarm 
of  spores  as  the  result  of  multiple  internal  fis- 
sion. It  is  usually  among  the  Infusoria  a  tem- 
porary process,  but  in  Vorticella  the  fusion  is 
permanent.  The  result  of  conjugation  upon  the 
species  is  to  prevent  its  deterioration.  It  is  a 
process  of  rejuvenation,  comparable  with  the  in- 
tercrossing of  higher  plants  and  animals. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  In  the  process,  some- 
times called  'amphigony,'  of  reproduction  by 
means  of  sexual  cells,  two  animals,  the  male 
and  female,  secrete  in  reproductive  glands,  one 
eggs,  the  other  spermatozoa,  the  result  be- 
ing their  union  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  individual.  Here  still  more  than  in 
conjugation  sexual  reproduction  results  in  a 
complete  renewal  or  rejuvenescence  of  the 
organism.  In  those  plants  and  animals  which 
also  reproduce  by  budding  sexual  reproduction 
arrests  degeneration  bj'  the  introduction  of  new 
blood.  Sexual  rcpro<luction  in  animals  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  all  classes  above  the  Protozoa. 
There  is  a  series  of  developmental  processes  em- 
braced under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Matura- 
tion of  the  egg;  (2)  the  process  of  fertilization; 
(3)  a  process  of  cleavage  or  .segmentation  of  the 
yolk  (see  Mitosis)  ;  and  (4)  formation  of  the 
three  germ  layers.  (See  EMnRYOLOGY.)  The 
essential  phenomenon  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
many-celled  animals,  i.e.  all  above  the  Protozoa, 
is  the  act  of  fertilization  or  impregnation  of  the 
egg.  This  is  elTected  by  the  entrance  of  a  single 
spermatozoiin  into  the  egg.  After  the  spermato- 
zoon has  entered  the  egg  the  head  and  middle 
■portion,  which  contains  the  body  called  the  crn- 
trosome,  can  still  be  recognized  as  the  chromatic 
and  achromatic  parts  of  the  spermatozoon  or 
sperm  nucleus  ( male  pronucleus ) .  In  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  egg  (that  enveloping  the  nucleus 
and  called  cytoplasm)  the  centrosome  of  the 
sperm  nucleus  gives  rise  to  rays  forming  'asters.' 
(See  Mitosis.)  Preceded  by  these  rays,  the 
sperm  nucleus  travels  toward  the  egg  nucleus 
until  it  reaches  and  fuses  with  it  to  form  a 
single  cleavage  nucleus.  Then  the  centrosome 
divides  into  two,  which  migrate  to  opposite  poles 
of  the  nucleus,  while  the  cleavage  nucleus 
changes  to  a  cleavage  spindle,  which  divides  and 
thus  initiates  the  embryonic  development,  the 
process  being  called  cleavage  or  segmentation,  At 
this  point  fertilization  is  complete  (Hertwig). 
It  also  appears  that  of  the  chromatin  particles 
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(cliromosonies)  in  the  newly  foriiiod  nucleus  of 
the  feitilizi'd  egg,  exactly  one-half  of  the  number 
are  furnished  by  the  egg  nucleus  and  the  other 
half  by  the  sperm  nucleus.  These  chromosomes 
are  regarded  as  the  twarers  of  heredity,  forming 
the  physical  basis  of  heredity.     See  Heredity. 

ASEXIAL  .\NI)  UxtlSVAL  JloDES  OF  RePKODUC- 
TIO.N'.  r.udding  and  its  various  forms  are  ex- 
amples of  asexual  reproduction.  In  certain  in- 
sects and  other  animals  the  egg  develops  and 
gives  rise  to  a  mature  individual  without  fer- 
tilization. (See  Altebn.vtiox  oe  Gener.\tions  ; 
Pakthexogenesis.  )  Hertwig  calls  this  sexual 
reproduction  with  degenerated  fertilization.  Dif- 
ferent modes  of  reproduction  (asexual,  sexual, 
parthenogenesis,  piedogenesis)  may  occur  in  the 
same  species.  The  alternation  of  parthenogene- 
sis with  jironounced  sexual  reproduction  is  called 
'alternation  of  generations,'  or  heterogony. 

Consult:  Hertwie.  The  Cell  (New  York, 
1803)  :  id.,  Zoolofm  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Wilson,  The  Cell 
in  Development  and  Inheritance    (ib.,  1897). 

REPRODUCTION  (in  plants).  Although 
reproduction    is   a   pliysiological   phenomenon,   it 


in  animals;  the  morphological  aspect,  however, 
deals  with  structures  peculiar  to  plants.  Two 
types  of  ro])roduction  are  recognized  among 
plants,  namely,  vegetative  muUiplicalion  and  re- 
production by  spurcx. 

{ 1 )  Veuetative  IMuLTlPLiCATiON.  In  this  case 
the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  are  used  in  repro- 
duction. (l"'igs.  1,  2.)  In  the  simplest  plants 
tlie  adult  body  consists  of  a  single  vegetative 
cell,     and     when     this     cell     divides     two     new 
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Fig.   1.    VEGETATIVE    KEPROnnCTION. 

1.  No.'itof.  tilameTit  breaking  into  colonies  ;  2,  Oscillatoria 
filament  breaking  up;  3,  (Jloeocapsa  forming  new  individ- 
uals by  diviiliugri,  Calothrix  dividing  by  false  branches. 


Flu. 


VEGETATIVE   nEPBODUCTION  IN   A   SAXIFRAGE. 


Stolons  are  put  forth,  upon  which  there  arise  buds,  ca- 
pable of  developing  into  plants  like  the  parent. 

is  also  a  prominent  morphological  phenomenon  in 
so  far  as  it  involves  important  structures.  The 
physiological  aspects  are  essentiallj'  the  same  as 


Fig.   3.   ASEXUAL  REPltonUCTION. 

1.  Tip  of  a  green  alga,  showing  swimming  spores  formed 
in  ordinar.v  cells  and  discharged ;  2,  brancli  of  a  red  alga, 
containing  tetraspores. 

plants  are  produced.  The  same  power  of 
cell  division  persists  in  all  plants,  but  in 
the  complex  (mau.y-celled)  plants  much  of 
it  results,  not  in  reproduction,  but  in  the  growth 
of  the  body.  In  such  plants,  however,  the  power 
of  vegetative  multiplication  continues,  as  when 


Fig.  4.  ASEXUAL  nEPRonucTioN. 
1,  A  fern  spore  germinating:  "2.  a.  b.  c,  throe  stages  in 
germination  from  the  spfiro  of  an  alga;  3,  spores  (/>)  ger- 
minating within  a  spore-case. 

new  potato  plants  come  from  tubers  (modified 
stems),  or  new  grapevines  from  cuttings,  or 
new  begonias  from  pieces  of  a  leaf,  or  when  buds 
from  one  jibmt  are  grafted  into  the  stem  of  an- 
other. In  fact,  vegetative  multiplicntinn  is  very 
conspicuous  in  most  plants,  enabling  them  to 
spread  with  comparative  raiiidity,  ;is  the  -straw- 
beriy  spreads  by  moans  of  its  runners,  or  the 
couch  grass  by  its  rootstocks  (underground 
stems ) . 
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,2)  RKPHO-uc™.  «v  SPOU^.  A  spore,  in  ge^  {^  >!::;. (J^l^'^es^tu'  in  f  s^ J":p:^e ''[^v^ 

ernl.  is  n  si„f:le  cell   aos>g„e.l    f"''   "-PI.";!  f  °."  '^^e"-;  I  "loe)      Wlu-n  tl>e  gametes  beco,,ie  aif- 

„mrs.p.uate.ltron,  the  parent  plant.     J'"^'^  ■'>;  &"„\^^-,ito    spern.    an,l    ofjR.    as    in    all    tlu> 

Ii:^^nfin'nW;;in"'^T";^;i^"w^;E,:::\FiirT  £;:*-S^.t.  t..  k.n,  process  is  canea  tertil. 


FlU.   5.    A8KXUAL   REPKODCCTION. 

Germinating  spores  ot  a  liver-wort. 

thev  are  sometimes  formed  free  by  cell  division  at 
the"  tip  of  a  special  cell  or  filament.  In  many 
cases  spores  are  provided  with  cilia  and  can  swim 
freelv  in  water;  in  others  they  are  light  and  dry, 
and  "are  carried  by  the  wind.  They  are  the  most 
primitive  spores,  knd  are  the  only  kind  produced 
bv  many  low  plants;  but  they  are  retained  even 


Fin.   7.    SEXUAL   BEPEODIICTIOS. 

1  Antberidium  and  oog.mium  nf  Vaucheria ;  2.  conjuga- 
tion of  gametes ;  3,  egg  and  sperms  ot  a  seaweed ;  4.  an- 
tberidium and  o'ogonium  ol  a  fungus ;  5.  archeg.^mm  o 
liverwort,  with  sperms  entering  neck ;  6,  lusmg  sexual 
cells  ot  a  tuiigus. 

zation.  and  the  resulting  sexual  spore  an  oospore 
or  fertilized  egg.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  m 
most  plants  there  coexist  three  means  of  repro- 
duction, namely,  vegetative  multiplication,  asex- 


FlG.   0.   SEXUAL.   EEPUODUCTION. 

1  lied  alga,  with  mule  cells,  one  ot  which  is  attached  to 
trlcbogyne  ot  the  female  organ;  2,  conjugation  ot  Spiro- 
gyra ;  3,  conjugation  ot  Mongeotia. 

by  the  highest  plants,  the  pollen  of  flowering 
plants  being  an  illustration.  (See  Spoke.)  (b) 
Sexual  spores  (Figs.  G-8)  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  sexual  cells  (gametes).  In  the  first 
appearance  of  sex  the  pairing  gametes  are  alike 


Fig.   8.   SEXUAL  JtEPnODUCTION. 

Double  fertilization  in  lily,  showing  one  sperm  uniting 
with  egg  (a),  and  the  other  with  the  polar  nuclei  (0).  see 
Fertilization. 

ual  spores,  and  sexual  spores,  which  are  used 
under  varying  conditions,  and  reinforce  one  an- 
other in  the  general  work  of  producing  new- 
plants. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  IDEAS.  It  is  cus 
toinarv  to  divide  the  'act  of  remembering'  into 
three  parts;  retention,  reproduction,  and  recog- 
nition. ( See  Memory  ;  Retention  ;  Recognition.  ) 
The  reproductive  aspect  of  memory  refers  to  (1) 
the  excitation  of  a  brain-tract  that  has  received  a 
functional    modification   by    previous   excitation. 
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and  (2)  tlie  appearance  of  tile  eorresponding 
iiipiital  processes.  The  word  're])roduelion'  is  mis- 
leading. First,  becavise  it  ini])lies  tlie  'reapi)ear- 
ance'  of  mental  exiierienees  wliidi  have  persisted 
and  nave  maintained  their  identity  durinj;  tlieir 
abst'nee  from  consciousness.  An  examination  of 
the  processes  of  retention  does  not  warrant  tlie 
iniiilication.  Secondly,  reproduction  is  often 
posited  where  no  explicit  reference  is  made  to  a 
past  event  at  all.  Thirdly,  a  'reproduced'  linage 
is  usually  schematic:  i.e.  it  contains  only  the  out- 
lines or  salient  features  of  its  covniterpart.  The 
sole  definite  mcanini;  left  for  the  term  'repi'oduc- 
tion'  is  the  uneijuivocal  appearance  of  'revived' 
sensations;  i.e.  of  centrally  aroused  sensations 
which  possess  the  function  of  referring  directly  to 
a  definite  period  of  past  experience.  Even  when 
it  is  thus  taken,  the  concept  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  old  'copy'  theory,  which  made 
ideas  weaker  duplicates  of  sensations. 

The  conditions  under  which  reproduction  of 
ideas  takes  place  are  various.  In  the  associa- 
tional  psychology,  the  single  condition  of  repro- 
duction was  said  to  be  association.  Ideas  were 
'called  forth'  by  the  magic  of  association.  If, 
however,  we  conceive  association  to  mean  certain 
conscious  complexes  themselves,  and  not  their 
cause,  we  cannot  say  that  it  conditions  reproduc- 
tion. (See  AssocnTiON  of  Ideas.)  Association 
and  reproduction  will  have  a  common  cause.  The 
'law'  of  association  will  be,  i.e.,  a  law  of  repro- 
duction and  will  be  stated  in  terms  of  cerebral 
connections.  This  general  statement  does  not 
help  us.  however,  to  name  the  incentives  to  the 
reproduction  of  any  particular  set  of  processes, 
lior  this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fimctions 
of  attention,  feeling,  will,  and  mental  constitu- 
tion (e.g.  one  is  apt  to  'reproduce'  visual  image- 
ry if  one's  attention  is  directed  to  visual  things, 
or  if  one  is  visually  minded,  or  if  one's  mood  fits 
in  with  some  particular  scene),  and  the  special 
conditions  which  are  enumerated  under  associa- 
tion— frequency,  recency,  vividness,  etc. — i.e.  the 
jiroximate  conditions  which  determine  the  rela- 
tive liability  of  reproduction  of  ideas. 

Finally,  a  comparisim  of  peripherally  initiated 
sensations  with  the  'reproduced'  sensations  con- 
tained in  imagery  makes  it  possible  to  measure 
both  the  power  of  reproduction  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  sensations  aroused  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  sensory  organs  represent  their 
'originals.' 

Bibliography.  Kiilpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology 
(New  York,  189.5)  ;  Ward.  Hind,  N.  8.,  ii.,  iii. 
(London,  1893-94)  :  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic. 
Bk.  ii.  (London.  1883).  See  authorities  referred 
to  under  JlE.MORy;  Retentiojj ;  Imagination; 
A.ssociATiox  OF  iDEA.s.  and  for  reproduction  as 
an  experimental  method,  see  Meiioky. 

REPRODUCTIVE    SYSTEM,    Comparative 

A.XATOMY  OF.  Tlie  germ  ci-Us  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  are  capable  of  increasing  their  num- 
bers. This  is  a  common  property  of  all  body-tis- 
sue cells,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fact  the  number 
of  individuals  may  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  body  and  subsequent  regeneration  (q.v. ). 
In  Infusoria  no  specialized  reproductive  organs 
are  present.  When  the  unicellular  organism  ex- 
ceeds its  size-limit,  it  divides  into  two  parts  or 
'daughter  cells.'  ( See  Reproduction  ;  Fi.ssioN. ) 
Reproduction  of  sponges  is  either  asexual  or  sex- 
ual.     Asexual    reproduction,    or    budding,    may 


ooeur  externally  or  internally.  The  sexual  repro- 
duction may  be  hermaphroditic  or  dia'cinus. 
Ccelenterates  are,  for  the  most  part,  .sexually  sep- 
arate, but  some  are  hermaphrodites,  as  t'teno- 
phora.  There  are  no  organs  for  the  transmission 
of  the  sexual  jjroduets  to  the  exterior. 

Sexual  ducts  occur  for  the  first  lime  in  Hat- 
worms.  In  some  the  entire  ovary  produces  eggs, 
while  in  other  forms  a  jiart  of  "the  ovarian  cell 
only  produces  egg  cells  an<l  the  rest,  the  'vilel- 
laria,'  is  so  modified  that  it  pro<Uices  only  yolk. 
Both  the  female  and  the  male  glands  communi- 
cate with  the  exterior  by  duets  leading  to  the 
copulatory  apparatus.  T'lie  sexes  are  almost  al- 
ways separate  in  echinoderms.  In  one  gioup 
(Synapta)  of  the  holothurians  hermaphroditism 
is  frequent.  There  arc  no  copulatory  organs  nor 
accessory  glands.  The  general  <ugans  of  starli-hes 
develop  in  five  pairs  of  bundles.  One  pair  lies 
in  each  arm  and  each  pair  opens  dorsally  to  the 
exterior  by  a  separate  opening. 

In  the  mollusks  the  generative  apparatus  is 
composed  of  germ  glands,  ducts,  and  eo])ulatory 
organs.  The  sexes  are  separate  throughout 
the  whole  phylum.  Hermaphroditism  is,  how- 
ever, wide-spread.  In  nearly  all  eases  of 
hermaphroditism  both  kinds  of  sexual  prod- 
ucts are  produced  in  tlie  same  gland.  Tlie 
gonads  either  have  separate  ducts  or  utilize  the 
nephridia.  The  genital  glands  open  either  (I) 
into  the  pericardium,  (2)  into  some  part  of  the 
kidney  or  uterus,  (3J  into  the  cloaca,  or  (4)  di- 
rectly to  the  exterior.  When  there  are  separate 
duets  they  may  be  very  complicated  in  structure. 
The  structure  of  the  copulatory  organ  and  the 
form  of  the  ducts  with  their  accessory  glands  and 
tuliules  vary  much  in  detail  in  the  different 
species.  The  sexes  are  distinct  in  many  of  the 
annelids,  but  Hirudinea,  01igocha?ta.  and  some 
others  are  exceptions.  The  sexes  of  Polychseta 
are  separate  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  The 
ovaries  or  testes  are  segmentally  repeated  sev- 
eral or  many  times.  The  ripe  eggs  and  sperm 
float  in  the  coelomic  cavity,  to  be  picked  up  and 
discharged  to  the  exterior  by  the  nephridia,  or 
by  nephridia  specially  modified  into  genital  ducts. 
The  sexes  are  .separate  in  Crustacea  except  in  a 
few  cases.  The  male  and  female  sexual  glands 
are  constructed  on  tlie  same  plan  and  have  a 
similar  position  in  the  body.  There  is  only  one 
pair,  and  in  certain  species  only  one  gland.  The 
parts  that  make  up  tlie  sexual  apparatus  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  genital  organs  (ovaries  and 
testes);  (2)  ducts  (oviducts,  vasa  deferentia); 
(3)  terminal  jiarts  (vulva,  vagina,  and  recepta- 
culum  seminis  iu  the  female,  and  ductus  ejacula- 
torus  in  the  male)  ;  (4)  outer  copulatory  organs. 
Except  in  Cladocera  and  some  Copcpoda  the  geni- 
tal apertures  arc  situated  on  the  ventral  side. 
In  all  hexapods  they  open  at  the  end  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  certain  species  there  are  glands  whose 
secretion  unites  the  sperm  cells  into  capsules  or 
spermatophores.  A  penis  may  also  be  present. 
The  female  apparatus  may  possess  a  receptacle 
for  the  penis  and  another  for  storing  the  sperm. 
The  testis  and  ovaries  consist  of  a  varying  num- 
ber of  long  tubes  which  together  enter  the  vas 
deferens  or  oviduct.  The  ovarian  tubes  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  with  and  those  without  nutri- 
tive cells.  The  nutritive  cells  may  alternate  with 
the  egg  cells  or  they  may  be  collected  in  a  bunch 
and  furnish  nutritive  material  to  the  egg  cells 
by  means  of  fine  constricting  strands.    Coming  to 
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the  Cliordntn,  wo  find  that  in  Biihinof;lossu9  the 
sexes  arc  sc|iiuiite,  and  the  oviiries  and  testes  are 
H  row  of  siicular  organs  which  open  to  the  ex- 
terior hy  a  series  of  pores,  or,  in  the  American 
species,  by  rupture.  Tunicatcs  are  hermaphro- 
ditie. 

Jn  Amphioxus  tlic  sexes  are  separate.  Tlie 
sexual  organs  are  liorseshoe-shaped  sacs  which 
lie  in  '2li  pairs  and  without  ducts.  The  ova  and 
spermatozoa  burst  tlie  atrial  cavity  and  reach 
the  exterior  by  means  of  the  atropore.  The  se.xes 
of  the  lamprey  are  separate  and  the  sexual  or- 
j;an  is  unpaired.  The  sexual  i)ro<lucts  pass  into 
the  body  cavity  and  thence  to  the  exterior 
by  two  ])ores  into  the  urinogenital  sinus,  lliere 
is  a  penis  in  the  male. 

In  fishes,  impre>;nation  is  internal  in  all  the 
sharks  except  the  Greenland  shark.  The  claspcrs 
act  as  iutromittent  organs.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  Ihe  dogfish,  there  are  two  ovaries 
and  tlie  oviducts  arc  separate  from  the  ovaries. 
The  oviducts,  the  Miillerian  ducts,  are  united  an- 
teriorly and  open  into  the  liod\'  cavity.  The  eggs 
are  extruded  into  the  body  cavity  and  then  pass 
into  the  oviducts.  There  is  a  large  shell  gland 
in  the  oviduct.  The  majority  of  fishes  lay  eggs 
that  are  fertilized  outside  the  body.  Jlost  sharks 
and  a  few  teleosts  are  viviparous,  the  eggs  being 
hatched  in  the  oviduct  or  ovary.  In  two  of  the 
sharks  the  yolk-sae  and  the  wall  of  the  oviduct 
are  united,  suggesting  the  placenta  of  mammals. 
The  ovaries  of  teleosts  are  continued  backward 
into  a  duct.  Posteriorly  the  two  ducts  fuse.  The 
oviducts  of  the  Dipnoi  are  somewhat  coiled,  like 
those  found  in  Amphibia :  each  connects  with  the 
body  cavity  near  tlie  pericardium  by  means  of  a 
funnel-shaped  aperture.  Hermaphroditism  is  not 
uncommon  throughout  the  Teleostei. 

KErTiLE.s  .\KD  Birds.  The  ovaries  are  broad  in 
the  ttirtles.  and  long  and  narrow  in  snakes  and 
elongated  lizards.  The  ovaries  are  usually  asym- 
metrical. Only  the  left  ovary  is  completely  de- 
veloped in  birds.  The  oviducts  open  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  liy  wide  funnel-shaped  apertures 
and  in  tlie  walls  of  the  ducts  are  glands  for  the 
formation  of  albumen  and  egg-shells.  The  ovaries, 
like  the  testes,  increase  in  size  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  In  birds  the  vas  deferens,  like  the 
ovaries,  opens  into  the  cloaca  by  an  independent 
apertnre.  In  lizards  it  fuses  "with  the  ureter. 
There  is  a  copulatory  organ  in  reptiles;  in  birds 
it  exists  onl.y  in  the  ducks,  geese,  and  Ratitie. 

The  genital  apparatus  of  mammals  lies  in  the 
lumbar  and  pelvic  .regions.  When  the  ova  are 
mature  they  pass  into  the  body  cavity  or  are  im- 
mediately caught  up  by  the  funnel-shaped  opening 
of  the  oviducts.  This  portion  is  known  as  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  In  the  majority  of  mammals 
the  oviducts  fuse  behind  the  Fallopian  tubes  to 
form  the  uterus.  It  is  in  the  uterus  that  the  ova 
attach  themselves  to  the  maternal  tissue  and  de- 
velop. The  fused  region  behind  the  uterus  is 
known  as  the  vagina.  In  moiiotremes  the  Jliil- 
lerian  duct  remains  distinct  and  there  is  a  cloaca. 
In  marsupials  the  Miillerian  duct  begins  to  fuse  to 
form  a  vagina.  In  most  other  mammals  an  anterior 
fusion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  uterus  occurs.  The 
degree  of  fusion  varies  in  different  species.  In 
Primates  the  only  evidence  of  the  paired  origin 
is  seen  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  testes"of 
mammals  develop  in  the  same  position  as  the 
ovaries.  I)ut  they  later  pass  out  of  the  abdominal 
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cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  latter  known  as 
the  inguinal  canal,  and  descend  into  the  scrotal 
sacs;  but  in  many  mammals  the  testes  remain 
permanently  in  the  abdomen. 

External  genital  apparatus  exists  as  follows: 
In  elasmobranchs  there  are  male  'clasjiers'  wltich 
are  inserted  into  the  cloaca  and  oviduct  of  the 
female.  In  connection  with  them  there  is  a  gland 
which  is  histologically  much  like  the  luopygial 
glamls  of  birds.  In  Ampliibia  the  male  of  (Jym- 
nojdiiona  alone  possesses  an  eversible  cloaca.  In 
lizards  and  snakes  there  are  two  erectile  penes 
outside  the  cloaca.  Each  is  furrowed.  Organs 
of  similar  nature,  but  much  less  develojied,  occur 
in  the  female.  Clielonians  and  crocodiles  have  a 
copulatory  organ  united  with  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  cloaca.  It  is  made  up  of  two  fibrous  fused 
masses,  and,  as  in  the  above  copulatory  organs, 
is  regulated  by  well-dcvelojied  muscles.  There 
is  a  furrow  on  its  surface.  The  female  also  has 
a  median,  less  well  developed  organ  of  the  same 
character.  In  most  Ratitie  and  some  Carinatie 
there  is  an  eversible  tube  strengthened  by  two 
fibrous  bodies.  When  at  rest  it  is  coiled  up  in 
the  left  side  of  the  cloaca.  The  copulatory  organ 
of  monotremes  lies  between  the  urinogenital  sinus 
and  the  cloaca,  and  is  fused  with  the  ventral  wall 
of  the  latter.  In  all  other  mammals  the  organ 
arises  on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca.  In  the 
female  it  is  channeled.  In  the  male  the  groove 
is  closed  to  form  a  canal.  Three  bodies  of  erec- 
tile tissue  are  developed  in  connection  with  the 
penis  of  man.  The  greater  part  of  one  of  these 
glands  occurs  at  the  apex  of  the  penis  and  is 
known  as  the  glans  penis.  The  clitoris  of  the 
female  is  the  homologue  of  the  male  penis.  , 

Consult:  Lang,  Text-Book  of  Comparative  An- 
atomy (London.  1891-96)  ;  Wiedersheim,  adapted 
by  W.  N.  Parker,  Compuratiie  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates   (London,  2d  ed.,  1897). 

EEPTILE  (Lat.  reptile,  neu.  sg.,  se.  animal, 
animal,  from  rcptilis,  crawling,  from  repere,  to 
crawl ;  connected  with  serpere,  Gk.  Ipiruv,  her- 
pein,  Skt.  sarp.  to  creep).  A  cold-blooded  verte- 
brate animal  of  the  class  Reptilia,  breathing  by 
lungs  and  having  a  single  median  occipital  con- 
dyle. In  their  larger,  phylogenetie  relationships, 
reptiles  occupy  a  central  position,  but  are  close- 
ly in  aftinity  with  birds,  so  that  the  two  classes 
were  united  by  Huxley  into  a  group,  Sauropsida, 
in  distinction  from  the  Mammalia  and  from  the 
Ichthyopsida,  or  amphibians  and  fishes.  "On  the 
one  hand,"  Gadow  asserts  of  the  reptiles,  '"there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  evolved 
from  some  branch  of  the  Stegacephali.  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  reptiles,  probably  through 
some  branch  of  the  Theromorpha,  have  given  rise 
to  the  mammals;  some  other  reptilian  branch,  at 
])resent  unknown,  has  blossomed  out  into  the 
birds." 

Cl.\ssification.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  on  the  classification  of  reptiles 
is  given  under  HERPETOLOGy  (q.v. ).  The  ar- 
rangement by  Parker  and  Haswell  is  as  follows: 

Class  Reptilia: 

Order  I.  Squamata. — This  includes  the  Laeer- 
lilia  (lizards),  Ophidia  (serpents) .  and  Pythono- 
morpha  (extinct  snake-shaped  forms,  with  pad- 
dle-like limbs  and  lizard-like  slaills). 

Order  II.  Rhyncocephalia. — Lizard-like  rep- 
tiles, often  huge,  scaly,  with  walking  limbs;  ver- 
tebrsE    amphicoelous ;    sacrum    composed    of    two 
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vertebrae ;    teeth   acrodoiit.     This   order   has   ono 
living  genus  { Sphenodon ) . 

Order  ITI.     L'helonia — The  turlh'S   (q.v. ). 

Order  IV.  Thomniorpha. — Sacrum  composed  of 
six  vertebne.  limhs  adapted  for  walking,  four 
suborders:  Anomodontia.  I'lacodontia,  Pareiasaii- 
ria.  Theriodontia — all  extinct. 

Order  V.  Croeodilia. — Crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors. 

Order  ^'I.  Sauropterygia. — Extinct  aquatic 
reptiles  with  a  very  small  head,  elongated  neck, 
limbs  usually  flipper-like,  and  teeth  in  separate 
sockets. 

Order  ^'II.  Ichthyopterygia. — Extinct  aquatic 
reptiles  with  large  head,  no  neck,  long  tail,  flip- 
per-like limbs,  naked  skin,  and  teeth  lodged  in  a 
groove. 

Order  VIII.  Dinosauria. — Extinct  terrestrial 
reptiles,  skin  naked  or  armored,  pelvis  bird-like, 
teeth  in  sockets.     See  Dixosauria. 

Order  IX.  Pterosauria  (pterodactyls). — E.x- 
tinct  aerial  reptiles,  witli  long  neck,  sacrum  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  vertebra-,  skull  bird-like, 
sternum  present,  fore  limbs  wing-like,  and  teeth 
in  sockets. 

An  advance  upon  this,  resulting  from  larger 
knowledge  of  fossil  forms,  has  been  educed  by 
Boulanger  and  Gadow,  so  that  the  most  complete 
classification  now  stands  as  follows: 

Class  Eeptilia: 

Sub-Class  I.     PrnrrptiJia. 

Sub-Class  II.  Prosniiria. — Orders:  Microsauri, 
Prosauri. 

Sub-Class  111.  Thcroinorplin. — Orders:  Pareia- 
sauria.  Theriodontia.  Anomodontia,  Placodontia. 

Sub-Class  IV.  Cliclonid. — Orders:  AthecEe,  The- 
cophora. 

Sub-Class  V.  Dhiosauria. — Orders:  Sauropoda, 
Theropoda.  Orthopoda.  Ceratopsia. 

Sub-Class  VI.  C7-oco<lili(i. — Orders:  Pseudo- 
suchia.  Parasuchia,  Eusuchia. 

Sub-Class  VII.  Plesiosaiiria. — Orders:  Notho- 
sauri.  Plesiosauri. 

Sub-Class  VIII.     Tchtht/osaiiria. 

Sub-Class  IX.     Pterondiirio. 

Sub-Class  X.  P;/thoitomorpha. — Orders:  Do- 
lichosauri.  Mosasauri. 

Sub-Class  XI.  Saurid. — Orders :  Lacertilia, 
Ophidia. 

The  term  sub-class  is  given  to  the  larger  sub- 
divisions "to  emphasize  the  fact."  says  Gadow, 
"that  these  reptilian  groups  are  of  undeniably 
greater  morphological  value  than  those  which  are 
generally  called  'orders'  in  the  Jlammalia."'  This 
author  tries  to  display  their  supposed  evolution- 
ary phylogenetic  relations  by  the  following 
scheme : 

Ophidia 

Sauria 

Pterosauria 

/ 

Pythonomorpha 


Ichthyosauria 


Chetonia 


Proreptilia 


The   earliest   fossil   reptiles   are   found   in   the 
Permian  age.     Reptiles  attained  their  highest  de- 
velopment in  .Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  times,  when 
Vol.  XVII.— i. 


many  were  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  ruled  the 
world.  Since  then  the  order  luis  waned,  onl)'  the 
recent  and  adaptive  line  of  snakes  seeming  to 
flourish  and  promise  continued  prosperity  at  the 
present  time. 

CiiARACTERiSTic.'!.  With  the  exception  of  mod- 
ern ehelonians  and  ancient  dinosaurs,  the  reptiles 
in  general  are  of  an  elongated  form,  the 
body  being  often  nearly  cylindrical  and  usual- 
ly terminal  ing  in  a  very  long  tail.  In  a  con- 
siderai)le  number  (as  most  serpents  and  some 
lizards)  no  traces  of  liml)s  are  a])parent;  in  some 
(as  certain  lizards)  the  limbs  are  rudimentary; 
while  in  the  remainder  the  limbs  are  fully  de- 
veloped, although  the  feet  rarely  suflice  to  keep 
the  belly  from  the  ground.  The  feet  are  of  the 
])entadactyl  type,  but  not  always  five-toed. 

The  covering  of  the  body  presents  several  well- 
marked  varieties.  In  a  few  of  the  lizards  the 
skin  is  covered  with  regular  scales,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  bony  and  lujrny  matter,  and  lying  over 
each  other  like  thosi?  of  fishes:  in  most  lizards 
and  in  serpents  scales  and  plates  are  dexeloped 
on  the  surface  of  the  coriuni  or  true  skin,  and 
covered  over  with  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  olf 
at  intervals,  the  molt  forming  an  accurate  cast 
of  the  body  of  the  animal ;  wliile  in  the  crocodiles 
and  tortoises  the  scales  are  converted  into  true 
bony  plates,  which  in  the  former  are  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  latter  are  united 
with  the  ril)S,  sternum,  and  other  bones  of  the 
internal  skeleton,  to  form  the  complete  bony  case 
into  which  the  head  and  limbs  of  the  animal  can 
usually  be  retracted.  See  Skeleton,  paragraph 
Exoskeleton. 

The  skeleton  is  completely  ossified  in  all  rep- 
tiles. The  skull  is  small,  loosely  united,  and 
articulates  with  the  atlas,  as  in  birds,  by  one 
condyle,  which  is  formed  mainly  by  the  basioccip- 
ital.'  There  is  an  auditory  eolumellar  ajijia- 
ratus  within  the  fenestra  ovalis,  as  in  Amphibia. 
The  mandibles  consist  of  many  pieces,  and  articu- 
late with  the  cranium  through  quadrate  bones — 
one  of  the  principal  characters  separating  this 
class  from  the  mammals. 

The  mouth,  except  in  the  ehelonians,  is  usually 
provided  with  conical  teeth,  adapted  rather  for 
seizing  and  holding  prey  than  for  dividing  and 
masticating  food.  These  teeth,  like  those  of 
fishes,  are  succcssional ;  that  is  to  say,  new  teeth 
are  being  constantly  cleveloped,  while  the  older 
ones  are  regularly  shed.  (See  Crooowle.)  In 
some  instances  the  teeth  are  attached  solely  to 
the  jaws,  while  in  others  they  are  also  attached 
to  the  pterygoid  or  palate  bones.  In  ehelonians 
the  teeth  are  replaced  by  a  horny  beak,  which, 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  animal,  is  adapted 
for  bruising  as  well  as  cutting,  and  which  in  some 
species  constitutes  a  somewhat  formidable 
weapon. 

The  vertebrae,  like  those  of  other  .Amniota,  are 
'gastrocentrous,'  that  is,  their  centra  "are  formed 
by  the  pairs  of  intercentralia.  wdiile  the  basicen- 
tralia  are  reduced''  or  lost  altogether:  this  char- 
acteristic separates  reptiles  wholly  from  amphib- 
ians. The  total  number  is  often  great,  especially 
in  serpents  and  the  tail  of  llie  lizards.  The  rilis 
form  a  true  sternum,  ami  tlie  ilio-sacral  connec- 
tion is  post-acetabular;  the  former  of  these  char- 
acters separates  reptiles  from  amphibians  and  the 
latter  from  mammals.  Reptiles  are  mainly  car- 
nivorous, and  swallow  their  prey  whole.  Hence  the 
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jaws  are  adapted,  by  tlieir  mobility  and  subdi- 
vision into  segments,  to  open  very  widely,  and  the 
esophagus  is  eapable  of  great  dilatation.  The 
tongue  is  conimonlj'  free,  elongated,  and  bifid, 
except  in  the  crocodiles,  in  wliieh  it  is  immovable, 
whence  the  popular  idea  that  these  animals  do 
not  possess  this  organ.  The  stomach  is  sometimes 
scarcely  larger  than  the  a-sophagus  and  intes- 
tines {as  in  .seri)ents),  while  in  other  cases  it 
forms  a  sac  of  consiilcnilih'  size.  In  eillier  case 
it  is  capable  of  great  dilatation.  A  liver,  pan- 
creas, anil  sph'cn  are  always  present,  the  two 
former  pouring  their  secretions  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine,  which  is  short,  wide, 
and  not  much  twisted,  and  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tines of  mammals,  l)y  a  valve.  It  finally  termi- 
nates in  a  wide  cloaca,  into  which  the  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs  usually  open.  The 
kidneys  dill'er  from  those  of  ampliiliians,  and 
agree  with  those  of  birds,  in  having  no  nephro- 
stomes,  and  in  having  each  its  one  separate 
ureter.    See  Alimentary  Sy.steii,  Evolution  of. 

Reptiles  breathe  air  only  by  means  of  lungs, 
and  never  have  gills  even  during  embryonic  life. 
The  lungs  are  usually  of  large  size:  but  as  they 
are  not  subdivided,  as  in  manunals  and  birds,  into 
innumerable  microscopic  air-cells,  the  real  aerat- 
ing surface  is  comparatively  small.  In  several 
groups  they  are  merely  capacious  bags,  whose 
vascular  or  aerating  surface  is  but  slightly  in- 
creased by  sacculi  devcloijcd  in  their  cells.  In  ser- 
pents one  lung  (usually  the  right  one)  is  of  ex- 
traordinary length,  while  the  other  remains  alto- 
gether ruclimentary.  This  inferiority  of  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus  of  reptiles  is  further  shown 
in  the  absence  of  those  means  for  the  continuous 
introduction  and  exp,:lsion  of  air  possessed  by 
birds,  and  still  more  by  mammals.  See  Re- 
si'iRATOKY  System,  Comparative  Anatomy  of. 

This  feeble  respiratory  system  is  correlated 
with  the  absence  of  any  covering,  such  as  hair  or 
feathers,  which  might  retain  the  bodily  heat  gen- 
crated  by  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  well-clothed  birds  and  mammals: 
hence  the  blood  remains  at  a  temperature  little 
above  that  of  the  air  or  water  in  which  the.se  ani- 
mals live,  and  reptiles  are  placed  with  the  sim- 
ilarly naked  or  scaly  amphibians  and  fishes  as 
'poikilothermous'  or  'cold-blooded.'  (See  Ani- 
mal Heat.)  The  heart,  unlike  that  of  a  bird  or 
mammal,  is  divided  into  two  atria,  and  an  im- 
perfectly divided  ventricle:  it  has  no  conus,  but 
semilunar  valves  exist  at  the  base  of  the  tripar- 
tite aortic  trunk:  the  right  and  left  aortic  arches 
are  complete  and  remain  functional.  The  red 
corpus(des  of  the  blood  are  nucleated,  biconvex 
and  oval — a  point  of  distinction  from  mammals. 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  present  no  pecu- 
liarities calling  for  special  remark;  the  presence 
of  an  intcrcranial  hypoglossal  nerve  separates 
this  class  from  the  amphibia.  The  organs  of  the 
senses  are  well  developed,  but  there  are  no  lateral 
sense  organs.  Xo  reptiles  have  external  ears,  but 
their  hearing  is  good.  See  Nervous  System, 
Evolution  of. 

The  sexes  are  always  separate;  and  the  male 
generative  organs,  which  are  far  more  highly 
developed  than  in  ainphibi-ans,  present  peculiari- 
ties which,  in  association  with  the  position  of  the 
anal  aperture,  have  tieen  adopted  by  zniilogists  as 
a  basis  of  classification  of  special  taxonomic  value 
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among  the  Ophidia.  Fertilization  is  alwaj's  in- 
ternal, and  most  reptiles  lay  nidroblastic  eggs, 
from  which  the  young  hatch  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  the  warmth  derived  from  the  hot  sand 
or  decaying  vegetation  in  which  they  are  buried  by 
the  mother,  or,  in  a  very  few  cases,  by  her  incuba- 
tion. The  eggs  are  comparatively  few  (except  in 
the  turtle  tribe),  and  relatively  large,  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  food-yolk,  so  that  the  \oung 
are  able  to  take  CJtre  of  themselves  the  moment 
they  emerge ;  yet  in  most  cases  they  receive  some 
parental  care.  The  integument  of  the  eggs  is 
parchuient-like,  containing  little  lime,  and  the 
color  is  always  white.  Certain  reptiles,  however, 
retain  their  ova  in  a  sort  of  uterine  cavity,  formed 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  oviduct  near  its  termination 
in  the  cloaca,  luitil  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo is  so  far  advanced  that  the  enveloping  mem- 
brane bursts  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
ovum,  so  that  the  young  are  actually  born  alive — • 
a  mode  of  generation  to  whicli  the  term  'ovovivip- 
arous'  is  applied.  An  amnion  and  an  allantois 
are  formed  in  the  process  of  development,  allying 
reptiles  with  birds  and  mammals.  See  Eepbo- 
DUCTiVE  System,  Compar^vtive  Anatomy  of. 

In  past  times  reptiles  have  dominated  the 
eartli,  swarming  in  the  seas,  along  the  shores,  on 
the  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  reached  huge  size, 
and  many  were  herbivorous,  and  preyed  upon  by 
others  which,  as  they  increased  in  size  and  power, 
must  have  been  the  principal  active  agency  in  the 
extermination  of  the  fishes,  amphibians  and  great 
cuttlefishes,  which  previous  to  the  Mesozoie  Age 
were  the  dominant  animals  of  the  earth.  The  al- 
terations of  ph3-sical  conditions,  which  seem  to 
have  progressed  steadily  during  the  ilesozoic 
Age,  toward  dryness  and  coolness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  toward  elevation  and  drain- 
age of  the  land,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  density  (salinity)  in  the  sea,  were  probably 
unfavorable  to  the  reptilian  forms  of  that  time, 
botli  directly  and  indirectly,  by  being  likewise  un- 
favorable to  the  creatures  upon  wliich  they  fed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  clarification  of  the 
atmosphere  consequent  ujion  the  draining  and  ele- 
vation of  the  land  and  the  spread  of  terrestrial 
vegetation,  which  subtracted  its  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  contributed  a  largier  amount  of 
oxygen,  stinuilatcd  the  development  of  superior 
types  which  began  in  the  Permian  and  slowly 
won  their  w'ay  in  competition  with  the  dinosau- 
rian  and  other  reptiles  of  their  day  until  they 
finally  overcame  them  in  importance.  That  tliey 
were  enabled  to  do  so  was  due  principally,  no 
doubt,  to  their  warmer  covering  (featliers  and 
hair),  enabling  them  to  retain  bodily  heat,  which 
gave  them  greater  endurance  of  famine  and  cli- 
matic adversities,  and  promoted  activity,  which, 
in  turn,  reacted  to  .stimulate  and  develop  all  the 
bodily  parts  and  functions.  At  any  rate  the  rep- 
tiles have  steadily  declined,  many  of  their 
branches  have  become  extinct,  and  others  are  ap- 
proaching that  end,  while  all  have  been  driven  by 
competition  to  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  world, 
to  hiding  in  .swamps,  or  amid  loose  rocks,  or  in 
hollow  trees  or  among  their  leafy  tops — places 
where  their  many  enemies  cannot  easily  get  at 
them.  Only  the  heavily  armored  turtles  and  croc- 
odiles are  able  to  survive  freely  in  the  w\ater, 
land-tortoises  existing  only  by  being  very  small, 
well  protected,  and  secretive:  and  lizards  only  by 
liaving   diminished    to    small    size   and    acquired 
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great  agility.  The  only  braiieh  of  tlie  class  that 
seems  to  be  prosperous  is  that  of  tlie  snakes,  whose 
peculiar  form,  adaptive  qualities,  and  excellent 
endowments  for  escai)e  or  defense  enable  them  to 
fill  a  peculiar  and  little-contested  place  in  tlie 
economy  of  the  world. 

Fossil  Forms.  The  living  reptiles  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  survivors  of  a  mighty 
race,  whose  first  appearance  antedates  the  Per- 
mian period,  since  remains  of  two  widely  dis- 
simihir  groups  occur  in  I'ermian  rocks  in  Eu- 
rope. Xorth  America,  and  South  Africa.  First 
becoming  abundant  in  the  Triassic,  the  rise 
of  reptiles  is  coincident  with  tlie  decadence  of  the 
Stegoccphalia,  the  great  armored  amphibians.  In 
the  Jurassic  the  development  of  reptiles  attained 
its  highest  level;  they  dominated  land,  sea,  and 
air  in  forms  as  grotesque  as  the  mythical  griffon, 
drairon.  and  sca-serpcut.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Jlesozoie  reptiles  paralleled  nearly  all  the 
adaptations  wliich  occurred  ages  later  among  the 
mammals.  There  were  land  reptiles  of  carnivor- 
ous lialiit,  like  the  cats  and  wolves,  heavy  slug- 
gish animals  adapted  to  vegetable  feeding, 
marine  fish-like  forms  which  strongly  suggest 
the  whales  and  porpoises,  others  which  sat  erect 
on  the  liind  legs  and  tail,  in  some  cases  adapted 
to  leaping  like  the  kangaroo,  and  even  'dragons 
of  the  air'  with  bat-like  wings.  The  supremacy 
of  the  reptiles  extends  into  the  Cretaceous  with 
scarcely  any  diminution;  in  fact,  it  is  liere  that 
several  orders  reach  their  culminating  point; 
but  toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  dynasty 
of  reptiles  comes  to  an  end,  and  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Eocene  the  mammals,  which  during  the 
Jlesozoic  were  extremely  insignificant,  become 
the  reigning  type. 

Geographically,  the  reptilian  fauna  of  the 
Jlesozoic  period  was  almost  cosmopolitan,  al- 
though the  contemporary  faunas  of  widely  sep- 
arated regions  sunietimes  show  considerable  dis- 
similarity. This  variation  may  be  due  to  differ- 
ent climatic  conditions,  or  to  causes  which  pre- 
vent migration  of  animals.  Regarding  the  gen- 
eral geological  distribution  of  reptiles,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Karoo  formations  (chiefly 
Lower  Triassic)  of  South  Africa  have  yielded 
the  anomodont  land  reptiles  in  remarkable  num- 
bers and  diversity  of  form,  while  the  Middle 
Trias  and  the  .Jurassic  of  Europe  are  especially 
rich  in  marine  foi-ms.  Above  the  Triassic  no  land- 
reptiles  are  known  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
the  anomodonts  having  liecome  extinct,  but  the 
northern  continents,  and  especially  Xorth  Amer- 
ica, witnessed  during  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous the  development  to  gigantic  size  of  ich- 
thyosaurs,  plesiosaurs.  turtles,  and  especially 
dinosaurs.  The  pterodactyls  attain  huge  pro- 
portions in  the  American  Cretaceous,  and  here 
for  the  first  time  appear  the  great  sea-lizards  or 
niosasaurs.  It  is  certain  that  the  true  lizards, 
and  probably  snakes,  existed  in  the  Cretaceous, 
but  as  yet  only  a  few  doubtful  remains  have  been 
discovered  below  the  Eocene.  None  of  the  rep- 
tilian orders  except  those  which  e.xist  at  the 
present  survived  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eocene  witnessed  a  reptilian  fauna 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  to-day. 

The  origin  of  reptiles  from  stegocephalian 
Amphibia  cannot  be  doubted:  and  as  the  earliest 
known  reptile,  pahrohatteria,  from  the  Lower 
Permian  of  Saxony,  is  already  well  differentiated 
from  its  stegocephalian  contemporaries,  it  seems 


lirobable  that  rcjitiles  existed  as  early  as  the 
Upper  Carboniferous.  Some  of  the  Microsauria, 
a  sub-order  of  stcgocephalians,  are  ranked  by 
Cadow  as  reptiles.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reptiles  arose  dipliylctically,  or  in  two  parallel 
lines,  from  the  -\mpliibia,  and  as  far  back  as  the 
Permian  we  find  (lie  widely  divergent  stems  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  order.  t)f  late 
years  the  diphylelie  character  of  the  class  has 
been  noted  by  several  writers,  but  it  was  not 
until  1902  tliat  the  two  branches  of  reptilian 
descent  were  clearly  dili'erentiated  by  Osborn  as 
sub-classes,  under  the  names  Symipsidii  and 
Diapsida.  These  names  refer  to  the  condition  of 
the  temporal  region  of  the  skull — whether 
primitively  a  single  temporal  arch,  or  separate 
upjier  and  lower  arches. 

See    special    articles    elsewhere    in    this    work 
under  the  names  of  groups  above  nieniioned,  as 

DlXOS-iURIA,    ICHTHYOSAVRUS,  TtIEROMOUPII.X,  etc. 

BiBLiOGR.\PiiY.  Dumeril  et  Bibron,  Erpctulogie 
generale  (Paris,  54)  ;  Holi'man,  "Keptilia,"  in 
Bronn's  Klanaen  und  Ordnmirjcn  dex  Thiernichs 
(Berlin,  1850 — )  ;  Boulenger,  Catalogue  of  Hep- 
liles  i>i  the  British  Uuseum  (London,  18S9-!)0)  ; 
Cope,  C'rocodilians,  Lizards,  and  iS'nakcs  (Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  1900)  :  llolbrook, 
Xorth  American  IJcrpetologn  (Philadelphia, 
1842):  Gadow,  AmpliiJiia  und  Reptiles  ( Xcw 
York,  1901).  Consult  also  authorities  cited  un- 
der Crocodile,  Lizard,  Sx.\ke.  Turtle,  etc.,  and 
faunal  and  general  works,  especially  Parker  and 
Haswell,  Te-xt-Book  of  Zooloyi/ {'Sevi  York,  1897). 

For  fossil  forms,  consult:  Zittel,  Text  Book  of 
Paleontology,  pt.  ii.  (London,  1903)  ;  \\'ood- 
ward,  I'ertehrale  Palaeontology  (ib..  1898); 
Nicholson  and  Lydekker,  JIanual  of  PaUremtology 
(Edinburgh,  1889)  ;  Lucas,  Animals  Before  Han 
in  North  America  (ib.,  1903). 

REPUBLIC.  A  form  of  political  organiza- 
tion in  wliich  the  princijial  agents  of  gov- 
ernment are  chosen  by  qualified  electors,  to  wliom 
they  are,  in  theory  at  least,  responsible.  Such 
electors  may  comprise  the  whole  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  "state,  or  all  qualified  male  citizens, 
or  a  small  group  of  persons  exercising  a  consti- 
tutional or  hereditary  power  of  election.  The 
earlier  republics  were  of  the  latter  sort,  ranging 
from  the  free  but  limited  democracy  of  .Athens 
to  the  narrow  oligarchies  which  divided  the  sov- 
ereignt.v  of  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
democratic  movement  of  the  last  century  has, 
in  the  freer  political  communities  of  the  Western 
world,  largely  substituted  a  popular  for  an  oli- 
garchical electorate,  thus  giving  to  the  world  re- 
publics of  the  type  of  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  creating  a  new  but  inac- 
curate definition  of  republic  as  synonymous  with 
popular  government.     See  Bemocract. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
public in  reality  which  is  not  such  in  name,  nor 
that  a  government  which  masquerades  under  re- 
publican forms  may  in  fact  be  a  thinly  dis- 
guised monarchy  or  imperialism.  In  limiting  the 
term  republic  to  the  form  of  government,  we 
must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  form 
through  which  government  is  actually  admin- 
istered. A  monarchy  in  which  the  crown  has  be- 
come nierelv  the  symbol  of  social  distinction  and 
no  longer  represents  political  authority  may 
fairly  be  described  as  a  republic  in  all  but  name; 
while  a  military  autocrae.v.  like  that  of  the 
Caesars,   though   veiling  its  assumption   of  arbi- 
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trarv  power  under  republican  forms,  is  none  the 
li.B,"ii  nioMurcli.v.  That  the  English  government 
IS  iipiiruximatii'ig  to  the  former  condition,  and 
Uiat  Uio  uiililarj-  despotisms  of  Central  America 
are  ix-rilouslv  near  the  latter,  caimot  be  denied, 
lhoii;.'h  it  would  be  rasli  to  say  that  in  either 
case  the  conversion  of  the  government  from  the 
one  type  to  the  other  has  yet  become  complete. 

It  is  to  the  growing  realization  of  this  fact 
— that  a  republican  form  of  government  fur- 
nishes no  guarantee  against  tyranny,  and  that 
njonarchy  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree 
of  pcilitical  frceilom — even  more  than  to  tlie  eon- 
»er>ative  reaction  of  half  a  century  ago,  that  we 
nuis-t  attribute  the  change  in  the  character  and 
aims  of  the  liberal  movement  of  tlic  last  cen- 
tury. The  widesi)rcad  republican  sentiment 
which  in  1848  threatened  ttie  thrones  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  has  completely  died  out,  and  in 
its  stead  we  iind  a  growing  'sentiment  for  the 
libcrnlizatioi\  of  the  monarchical  institutions 
which  survived  that  revolution.  England  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  fnited  States  and  Switzer- 
land as  the  model  of  political  reformers,  and  the 
aim  is  rather  to  transform  existing  institutions 
than  to  abolish  them  and  substitute  others  of  the 
republican  type. 

Attemirts  have  been  made,  but  without  much 
success,  to  classify  republics  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  popular  ]iower  was  difl'used 
through  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  more  valid 
and  useful  distinction  among  governments  of  the 
repul)Iican  tyiie  is  found  in  the  form  in  which 
the  jwpular  clioiee,  whether  wide  or  narrow,  ex- 
presses itself,  and  this  is  determined  not  so 
much  by  political  theory  as  by  considerations  of 
practical  convenience.  From  this  point  of  view 
republics  fall  into  two  classes,  the  pure  and  the 
representative.  The  former,  illustrated  in  the 
local  town  government  of  Xcw  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  early 
Swiss  republics,  was  strictly  a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people,  all  the  citizens — a  small 
and  select  class  in  -Athens,  the  whole  body  of 
freemen  in  A])i>enze!l  and  Schwiz — actually  tak- 
ing jiart  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  This 
form  of  government  is.  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  limited  to  small  and  compact  communities, 
with  simple  and  common  interests,  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  .solution  of  vast  and  complex 
problems  of  government.  It  is  obviously  un- 
Huilcd  to  the  great  modern  State,  with  its  large 
population,  varied  interests,  and  extensive  do- 
minion. For  a  republic  of  this  type  there  is  no 
alternative  but  the  adoption  of  the  representa- 
tive form  of  govermnent.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  existence  of  republics 
of  the  modern  type. 

Jlost  of  the  leading  writers  on  governments 
have  treated  the  republic  as  a  recurring  but 
merely  temporary  stage  in  the  cycle  of  political 
growth  and  decay,  which  moves  from  the  stabil- 
ity of  orderly  monarchy,  through  oligarchy, 
democracy,  and  anarchy,  back  to  despotism.  But 
the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  the  jiroblems 
of  modern  government  are  so  different  from  those 
of  old  that  the  reflections  and  prognostications 
of  Aristotle,  Polybius.  l\lachiavelli.  and  Hobbes 
may  safely  be  disregarded  by  us.  \Miat  is  cer- 
tain is  that  democratic  government  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  its  republican  form,  calls  for 
character  as  Avell  as  a  highly  developed  political 
instinct  in  the  mass  of  the  people  constituting 


the  State;  and  when  these  conditions  exist  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that,  in  a  world  which 
has  come  to  cherish  industrial  rather  than  mili- 
tant ideals,  the  popular  republic  may  have  a 
stability,  a  good  order,  and  a  capacity  for  progress 
which  no  other  form  of  government  has  yet  dis- 
played.    See  Cawket;  Coxstiti'TIO.x  ;  Cok.stitu- 

TIOX   OF  THE  I">"ITED    St.\TES  ;    DeMOCBACY  ;    GOV- 

EKXJIEXT,  and  the  autiiorities  there  referred  to. 

REPUBLICAN    METJSODIST     CHURCH. 

See  ilETiiuDLSM;    O'Kelly,   James. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  In  the  history  of 
American  politics  the  term  Rei^ublican  has  been 
applied  to  political  organizations  representing  the 
most  diverse  principles.  During  the  years  1791- 
92,  under  the  leadership  of  Jell'erson,  the  oppo- 
nents of  centralization  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment were  molded  into  an  efl'ective  political 
party,  which  assumed  the  official  name  Demo- 
cratic-Republican, though  its  members  generally 
called  themselves  Re])ublicans.  Later  this  or- 
ganization became  known  as  the  Democratic 
Party  (q.v.).  During  the  years  1825-29  the  fol- 
lowers of  Clay  and  of  Adams  were  known  as 
Xational  Republicans.  (See  Whig  P-vkty.)  In 
ordinary  usage,  however,  the  term  Republican  is 
applied  to  the  powerful  party  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1854-56  and  elected  Lincoln  in  I8G0. 

The  present  Republican  Party  took  its  rise 
from  one  overpo-wering  impulse — opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Xorthern  \\Tiigs  acced- 
ed with  great  repugnance  to  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850  (see  Compbomise  of  1850), 
and  its  enforcement  became  daily  more  odious. 
When  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.)  became  a 
law  the  revolt  was  instantaneous.  On  the  very 
morning  after  the  passing  of  this  bill,  May  27, 
1854,  a  gathering  of  some  thirty  Congressmen 
discussed  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  new  party, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  "Republican'  would  be 
its  appropriate  name.  Previously,  on  Fcbrtiary 
28,  1854,  a  mass  meeting  of  Whigs.  Democrats, 
and  Free  Sellers,  in  Ripon,  Wis.,  had  resolved 
that  if  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  should  pass, 
they  would  "throw  old  party  organizations  to  the 
winds,  and  organize  a  new  party  on  the  sole 
issue  of  the  non-extension  of  slavery."  Three 
weeks  later  local  organization  was  eiTected,  and 
the  name  'Republican'  was  suggested  as  the  one 
which  the  party  should  and  probably  would 
adopt.  It  was  in  Jlichigan.  however,  that  the 
fusion  of  the  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery first  completed  a  State  organization,  and 
formally  adopted  the  name   (July  G,  1854). 

The  new  party  was  formed  not  so  much  by  a 
coalition  as  by  a  fusion  of  diverse  elements.  There 
were:  (a)  a  large  proportion  of  the  anti-slavery 
Whigs,  like  Seward,  Greeley,  and  Lincoln;  (b) 
the  Free  Soilers  (.see  Feee  Soil  Pabty).  like 
Hale,  Julian,  and  Sumner;  (c)  a  great  body  of 
Know-Nothings,  like  Wilson.  Banks,  and  Colfax ; 
(d)  some  Abolitionists,  who.  though  impatient 
with  the  Republicans'  repeated  assertion  that  they 
did  not  purjiose  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it 
actually  existed,  nevertheless  found  in  the  new 
party  the  best  |iromise  of  effective  opposition  to 
slavery:  and  finally  (e)  anti-slavery  Democrats, 
such  as  Hamlin.  Cameron,  and  Bryant,  who 
brought  with  them  a  strong  popularizing  influ- 
ence. Later  the  war  crisis  led  other  Democrats 
into  the  Republican  ranks,  though  in  some  in- 
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stances,  as  in  the  cases  of  Butler  and  Jolmson, 
their  allegiance  was  but  teni[jorarj-. 

Before  the  new  party  liad  been  in  existence  a 
year  it  had  secured  a  popular  niajoritj'  for  the 
opponents  of  slavery  in  15  of  the  31  States, and  had 
elected  11  United  States  Senators  and  a  plurality 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.     The  first  Re- 
publican  national   convention   met   at    Philadel- 
phia,  on    June    17.    IS.JU.    and    was   attended   by 
delegates  from  all  tlie  Xortbern  States,  from  the 
Territories  of  iIinne>ota.  Xeliraska,  and  Kansas, 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  Virginia,  and 
from  tile  border  Stales  of  Delaware,  ilaryland,  and 
Kentucky.     The  nomination   for  the   Presidency 
was  given  to  .folin  C.  Fremont,  whose  career  as  an 
explorer  and  pioneer  nuide  him  a  magnetic  leader. 
The  platform  declared  it  to  be  "both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Terri- 
tories those  twin   relies  of  Iwrbarism,  polygamy 
and  slavery;"  it  demanded  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  and  denounced  the 
(Jstend  -Manifesto  (q. v.),  "with  its  higliwayman's 
plea   that  might  nuikes  riglit."     Whig  inHuence 
was  apparent   in  its  strong  declaration   in   favor 
of  interna!  ini])rovements  at  national  expense,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pa- 
cific.      FrtMnont     obtained     114    electoral     votes 
(Buchanan,  tlie   Democratic  candidate,  receiving 
174 1,    and    polled    a    popular    vote    of    1.341,204, 
carrying  all  the  free  States  with  the  exception  of 
Xew   .lersey.    California.    Pennsylvania,    Indiana, 
and  Illinois.    (See  Electohal  Vote.s  and  United 
St.vtes. section  History,  for  details  on  Presidential 
elections.)       A    slight   falling   off   in    Republican 
strengtii  in  Congress  reflected  the  waning  of  the 
first  entluisiasm  and  the  defection  of  some  of  the 
least  disinterested  members,  but  their  places  were 
soon  more  than  filled  by  new  adherents  from  tlie 
shattered  American   Party  and  from  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  to  whom  the  bred  Scott  decision  and 
the    Lecompton    Bill    were    intolerable.      During 
Buchanan's   administration  the  Republicans   de- 
voted their  eflorts  to  protesting  against  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and  to  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Homestead  Bill  and 
the  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  educational 
purposes.     In  1800  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention was  held  in   Chicago.     The  platform  de- 
nounced Democratic  threats  of  disunion ;  insisted 
that   the   rights   of  tlie   States   should  be  main- 
tained inviolate,  especially  the  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to   its   own   judgment   exclusively;    de- 
clared that  "the  normal  condition  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom,  which 
Congress  is  bound  to  preserve  and  defend;"  de- 
manded the  prompt  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free 
State,  and  the  passage  of  a  Homestead  Bill ;  fa- 
vored a  protective  tariff,  and  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements ;  and  advocated  a  Pacific  railway,  to  be 
aided  by  national  grants.     In  the  balloting  for 
candidates  the  more  prominent  leaders.   Seward 
and  Chase,  were  soon  passed  over  as  having  made 
too   many   enemies   or   aroused   too   great   appre- 
hensions, and  on  the  third  ballot  the  nomination 
fell   to    Lincoln,    largely    from    considerations    of 
'availability.'  for  as  yet  the  full  measure  of  his 
strength  had  by  no  means  been  revealed.  Governor 
Hamlin,  of  JIaine.  a  former  Democrat,  was  given 
the  second  place  on  the  ticket.     Out   of  the  303 
electoral    votes    Lincoln    received    180.    and    his 
plurality  was  nearly  .500.000;   but  his  strength 
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was  exclusively  in  the  North,  and  his  vote  fell 
far  short  of  a  majority. 

Republican    rule   began   even   before   Lincoln's 
inauguration,   for  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
30th  Congress  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  mem- 
bers  gave   the   Republicans   a    majority    in   both 
Houses,   a   fact   promptly   signalizeil   by   the  ad- 
mission  of    Kansas,   and    bv   the    passage   of   a 
protective  tariff  act.     The  'conduct  of   the   war 
against  the  Confederate  States  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  loose-eonstructionist  Republican 
Party;  yet  the  opposition,  especially  in  the  later 
years   of  the  eontliet,   was   vigorous.     The   chief 
war  measures  were  enacted  by  Republican  votes, 
and     favorite     Republican     policies     were     also 
brought  to  realization   in  the  Homestead   Bill  of 
1302,  and  the  grants  in  aid  of  railwaj-s  and  of 
education.      Really    -pivotal,'    however,    was    the 
party's    policy    toward    slavery.       Here    Lincoln 
himself  took  the  lead.     The  preliminary  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation    (q.v.),  issiied'upon  his 
own   responsibility,    served   to   "unite   the    South 
and    divide    the    North."      FormidaI)le    reaction 
followed,  and  in  the  autumn  elections  of  \S&2  the 
very  existence  of  the  Union  was  at  stake.     No 
one    could    doubt    that   the    loss    of    Republican 
ascendency   would    result   in    the   ending   of   the 
war  by  some  compromise  which  would  involve  the 
dissolution   of   the    Union,   yet   the   great    States 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois all  showed  Democratic  majorities ;   but  the 
New    England    States,    Kansas    and    ilinnesota, 
California   and    Oregon    followed   the    President's 
leading,  and   the  border  States,  too,  came  to  the 
.support  of  his  policy.     In  the  resulting  Congress 
the  Republicans  found  themselves  in  control  by 
a    majority    of   about    twenty   votes.      Lincoln's 
policy   had   been    vindicated:  "he   had   been   clear- 
sighted enough  to  recognize  that  the  moment  had 
come  to  ctmimit  the  party  to  an  aggressive  policy, 
and  on  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  he  had  been 
willing   to   trust   the    people.      But  "nothing   less 
than    an    amendment    to    the    Constitution    could 
be   relied   upon    actually  to   abolish   slavery   for- 
ever.    Such  an  amendment  was  proposed  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  but  went  over  to  the  next  session, 
and  therefore  became  one  of  the  vital  issues  of 
the  campaign  of  1864.     Lincoln  insisted  that  the 
advocacy  of  such  an  amendment  should  be  made 
the  'keystone'  of  the  platform.     In  sharp  contrast 
with  the  resolutions  of  ISl'iO.  the  Republican  Con- 
vention now  declared  that  slavery  was  the  cause 
and   the   strength   of   the   rebellion;    that   it   was 
"hostile   to   the   principle  of   republican   govern- 
ment," and  that  "the  national   safety  demanded 
its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil 
of  the  Republic:"  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  'terminate  and  forever  prohibit 
the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;"  and  that  no 
terms    but    unconditional    surrender    should    be 
granted  to  the  rebellious  States,    Lincoln  was  re- 
nominated  by  acclamation,   and,   as  a   mark   of 
recognition  of  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  men  of 
the  border  States,  the  nomination  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency   was    given    to    Andrew    .lohnson.    of 
Tennessee.      Lincoln's   vote    in    the   electoral    col- 
lege  exceeded   that   of  his   Democratic   o])ponent, 
ifcClellan,  ten  to  one.  yet   it  is  significant  that 
his  popular  majority  was  less  than  .500.000.  .Janu- 
ary 28,   ISO."),  with  the  aid  of  eleven  Democr.atie 
votes,  the  joint  resolution    (v.  Amend.  XIII.  U. 
S.  Const.)   was  passed  by  the  House. 
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Tlio  piid  iif  the  wnr  found  tlie  Republican  Party 
Ftron;;  .ind  united.  But  a  severer  lest  awaited 
it  in  the  problem  of  reconstruction  (q.v.),  and 
but  few  weeks  were  needed  to  show  how  irrcpar- 
alde  a  loss  the  party  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Lincoln,  and  what  a  wretched  blunder,  from  a 
purely  Kepublican  point  of  view,  it  had  coniniit- 
ted  ill  iiiakiiij.'  it  possible  for  a  strict-coiistructinn- 
ist  democrat  of  .lohnsoii's  jiersonality  and  ante- 
cedents to  becoiiic  President.  Durinj;  .lohnson's 
ndniinistration  the  Republican  majurity  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  was  overwhelming.  Between 
the  President  and  Congress  there  speedily  arose 
over  the  policj'  to  be  pursued  in  reconstructing 
the  South  a  controversy  wliieh  culminated  in  llie 
unsuccessful  impeachment.  Tlie  party  in  its 
])latform  of  1808  sanctioned  the  reconstruction 
])6licy  of  Congress,  and  insisted  uimn  "equal 
sulTrage  to  all  loyal  men  in  the  Soulli."  (ieneral 
(irant  received  the  unanimous  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  His  election  was  made  a  certainty 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  South  negro  suffrage  was 
protected  by  Federal  arms,  while  many  of  the 
whites  were  still  disfranchised.  Consequently 
only  four  of  the  Southern  States,  Delaware, 
JIaryland,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  chose  Demo- 
cratic electors.  Republican  majorities  were  main- 
tained in  both  l)raiiclics  of  Congress  tliroughout 
Grant's  first  administration,  although  the  oppo- 
sition was  gi'adually  gaining  strength.  As  a 
party  measure  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  was  exacted  from 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  as  a  condition 
])recedent  to  readmission,  and  the  appointment 
of  Federal  supervisors  of  elections  was  author- 
ized. Stimulated  by  jirotests  against  the  manipu- 
lation of  ofKcc  for  jirivate  or  party  purpos(;s,  the 
Repuldicans  passed  the  first  law  for  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service.  The  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  universal  amnesty,  universal  enfranchise- 
7nent,  civil  service  reform,  and  the  limiting  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  local 
affairs  of  the  States  led  to  the  breaking  away  of 
the  Liberal  Republicans  (q.v.),  who  in  1872  made 
these  the  chief  planks  in  their  platform.  Their 
avowed  failure  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to 
the  tariff,  and  their  ill-advised  nomination  of 
Greeley,  made  the  movement  but  a  slight  menace 
to  the  reelection  of  Grant,  whom  the  Republicans 
had  unanimously  renominated  upon  a  platform 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  glorification  of  the  party's 
past  achievements  and  .strongly  advocating  a  pro- 
tective tarifl".  As  a  result  of  the  Credit  ilobilier 
(q.v.)  and  other  scandals  the  feeling  became 
widespread  that  the  Republican  Party's  long 
tenure  of  office  had  lowered  the  ethical  tone  of 
the  party,  and  had  given  it  into  the  hands  of  self- 
seeking  and  overbearing  leaders.  Moreover,  the 
Republicans,  as  the  party  in  power,  were  held 
responsible  for  the  panic  of  1873.  Hence  defec- 
tion grew  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the 
Northern  States  were  carried  by  the  Democrats, 
who  in  1875  secured  a  majority  of  182  to  110  in 
the  House.  The  Republican  national  convention 
in  1876  indorsed  civil  service  reform,  and  com- 
mended the  provision  already  made  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  The  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  was  given  to  Governor  Hayes 
of  Ohio,  and  in  the  ensuing  campaign  many  of 
the  Liberal  Republican  bolters  returned  to  their 
former  allegiance.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
long  in  doubt,  but  by  the  Electoral  Commission 
(q.v.)   all  the  questions  at  issue  were  decided  in 


favor  of  Hayes,  who  was  declared  to  have  re- 
ceivejl  185  votes  to  184  for  Tiiden,  his  Democratic 
opponent. 

\\'ith  the  administration  of  Haj'ea  there  began 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  Re])ublican 
Party.  The  issues  which  liad  called  it  into  exist- 
ence had  passed  away,  and  the  withdrawal  by  the 
President  of  the  I'Vderal  troops  from  the  South 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  may  be 
said  to  have  closed  the  strife  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country.  The  old  party  leaders  had 
left  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  and  their  places 
had  bcon  taken  by  such  men  as  Blaine,  Garfield, 
Conkling,  Sherman,  Schurz,  Hoar,  and  Edmunds. 
The  task  which  faced  them  was  new,  for  economic 
problems  upon  which  neither  party  had  developed 
well-united  views  had  become  dominant;  the 
currency,  the  tariff,  and  commercial  relations 
were  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  and  ra])idly  ex- 
panding industrial  life  of  the  people.  In  the  first 
two  years  of  Hayes's  administration  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  control  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
while  from  the  members  of  his  own  party  the 
President  received  but  half-hearted  support,  for 
it  was  by  the  aid  of  Re])ublican  votes  that  the 
Bland  Silver-Purcha.se  Bill  was  passed  over  his 
veto,  and  that  the  further  retirement  of  United 
States  notes  was  forbidden.  The  Republican  con- 
vention of  1880  favored  a  protective  tariff.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  popular  education,  '"the  protection  of 
the  honest  voter  at  the  South,"  and  thorough 
civil  service  reform.  Grant  was  for  a  time  the 
leading  candidate^  but  after  a  long  contest  the 
convention  was  'stampeded'  for  Gartield,  who  was 
nominated  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  supporters  of  Grant,  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket  was  given  to  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur. During  the  administrations  of  Garfield 
and  Artliur  party  lines  were  greatly  blurred. 
The  tariff  act  of"  1883  and  also  the  "Pendleton 
Civil  Service  Bill  received  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  chambers,  yet  they  were  in  the 
main  regarded  as  Republican  measures.  In 
1884  the  Republican  platform  was  unusually 
pronounced  in  its  advocacy  of  a  protective 
tariff  and  urged  international  bi-metallism,  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  navy  to  its  old-time  strength  and 
efficiency.  The  nomination  of  Blaine  proved  in 
many  respects  to  be  ill-advised.  A  large  section 
of  the  party  (see  Mitowump)  refused  to  sup- 
port him,  and  gave  their  votes  mainly  for  Cleve- 
land, who  was  elected,  carrying  not  only  the 
'Solid  South,'  but  also  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  .Jersey,  and  Indiana.  During  his  administra- 
tion Democrats  were  in  the  majorityinthe  House. 
Substantial  gains  were  made  in  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  and  in  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  (Act  of  1887),  both  of  which  the 
Republican  platform  had  urged.  A  protectionist 
faction  in  the  Democratic  Party  aided  the  Re- 
publicans in  preventing  a  reduction  of  import 
duties.  Cleveland's  message  of  December,  1887. 
made  the  tariff  the  dominant  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year.  The  Republican 
platform  declared  the  party  to  be  "uncompro- 
misingly in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection;" asserted  its  opposition  to  combinations 
organized  "to  control  arbitrarily  the  conditions 
of  trade  among  citizens;"  favored  the  "use  of 
both  silver  and  gold  as  money,"  and  the  building 
up  of  a  strong  na\'y.  The  nomination  of  Harrison. 
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of  Indiana,  and  Morton,  of  New  York,  helped  the 
party  to  regain  those  States  and  win  the  elec- 
tion. A  seanty  majority  was  secured  in  botli 
branches  of  Congress.  The  "'Omnibus  Bill"  for 
the  admission  of  the  Dakotas,  Jlontana,  and 
\\'ashinylon  brought  the  Kepublicans  some  votes, 
and  Speaker  Keed's  rules  put  the  House  under  tlu; 
firm  control  of  the  majority,  although  tlicy 
arinised  not  a  little  opposition.  The  protectionist 
McKiiiley  Tarill'  ]!ill  was  passed,  with  the  addi 
tion  of  a  reciprocity  clause.  But  in  the  Congres- 
sional elections  of  1890  the  Kepublicans  were 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  the  Democrats  car- 
ried the  Presidential  election  of  lSi)2  by  a  largo 
electoral  majority.  The  Rei)ublican  platform  had. 
been  very  similar  to  that  of  1888,  and  the  nomina- 
tions had  aroused  little  enthusiasm ;  <a  rise  in 
retail  (irices  had  followed  the  going  into  eticct  or 
the  JlcKiiiley  tarilV.  and  had  made  it  unpopular. 
During  the  first  half  of  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration the  Kepublicans  were  in  a  decided 
minority  in  both  Houses.  But  the  reaction  due  to 
the  disastrous  panic  of  1893  and  dissatisfaction 
with  tlie  long-deferred  and  inconsistent  Wilson- ' 
Gorman  Tariff  Bill  presently  reversed  the  situa- 
tion in  Congress,  again  bringing  the  Republicans 
into  control.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  the  cur- 
rency issue  was  the  all-important  one.  Twenty- 
two  Republican  State  conventions  pronounced 
against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  national  convention  asserted  the 
party's  opposition  to  free  coinage  except  by  inter- 
national agreement.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  thirty-four  free-silver  delegates  with- 
drew from  the  convention.  The  platform  further 
"renewed  and  emphasized  the  party's  allegiance 
to  the  policy  of  protection,"  and  promised  "to  all 
of  our  products"  "the  most  ample  protection;"  it 
favored  a  protectorate  over  Hawaii,  and  insisted 
that  the  United  States  "should  actively  use  its 
influence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and 
give  independence  to  Cuba."  In  this  campaign 
the  Republicans  received  aid  from  the  'Ciold 
Democrats;'  even  the  "Solid  South'  was  broken. 
JIcKinley  received  a  majority  over  all  other  can- 
didates of  280.257.  The  appeal  which  the  Demo- 
crats had  made  to  class  animosity  had  reacted 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  as  the  party  of  con- 
servatism. In  the  following  year  the  Re]uiblicans 
found  themselves  in  control  of  both  branches  of 
Congress,  though  their  majority  in  the  Senate  was 
but  narrow.  The  Dingley  Bill  was  promptly 
passed,  restoring  the  strongly  protective  character 
to  the  tariir.  The  war  with  Spain,  in  1898.  forced  to 
the  front  questions  of  policy  which  had  been  quite 
unforeseen,  and  on  which  clean-cut  party  lines 
could  not  be  drawn.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  had 
long  been  a  favorite  measure  with  .some  Republi- 
cans, and  was  eifected  by  Republican  votes.  In  1899 
the  Republicans  secured  a  strong  majority  in 
the  Senate,  and  forthwith  enacted  a  law  making 
the  gold  dollar  unequivocally  the  unit  of  value. 
Upon  questions  relating  to  the  government  of 
'dependencies,'  however,  there  was  some  crossing 
of  ])arty  lines,  a  few  leading  Republicans  with 
most  of  the  Democrats  taking  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  could  not  govern  alien  peoples 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  the 
campaign  of  1900  the  great  issue  was  that  of 
'imperialistic  expansion.'  The  Republican  plat- 
form renewed  the  pledge  of  independence  to  Cuba ; 
and  declared  it  to  be  "the  high  duty  of  the  Gov- 


ernment" "to  put  down  armed  insurrection  and 
to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civilization 
upon  all  rescued  peoples,"  promising  them  the 
largest  measure  of  self-goverinuent  consistent 
witli  their  welfare  and  our  duties.  Again  Mc- 
Kiiiley was  the  Republican  nominee  against 
Bryan,  and  he  increased  his  vote  overtlial  of  189(1. 
Outside  of  the  Southern  States  the  Democrats 
secured  only  l.'i  electoral  votes,  all  from  Stales 
dominated  by  the  silver  interest.  In  the  first 
Congress  of  the  new  century  the  Ke]niblicans  in- 
creased their  strength  in  both  Houses.  The  pledge 
of  Cuban  intleijendenc'c  was  redeemed,  but  within 
the  party  there  arose  serious  diflerences  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  I'hilippines 
and  also  over  reciprocity,  which  had  been  strong- 
ly indorsed  in  Republican  platforms,  but  to 
which  large  financial  interests,  of  great  weight  in 
Republican  councils,  stood  inllexibly  (qiposed. 

The  Republican  Party  began  its  career  tlirough 
a  fusion  of  various  party  elements  op]iosed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Its  original  task  was  ac- 
complished with  the  close  of  the  reconstruction 
period.  New  tasks  have  caused  a  differentiation 
in  the  party's  personnel  and  in  its  centres  of 
influence.  In  the  industrial  agitations  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  found  it- 
self forced  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  as  the  party 
of  conservatism.  It  has  ever  represented  strong 
nationalizing  forces  at  home,  and  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy,  and  its  principles  of  broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  have  led  it  to  enter 
with  confidence  upon  the  solution  of  problems 
imposed  upon  the  United  States  by  the  expansion 
which  followed  the  war  with  Sjjain. 
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REPUBLICAN  RIVER.  One  of  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Kansas  Kivcr.  It  is  formed  by  two 
forks  in  east  central  Colorado,  and  flows  north- 
east into  Nebraska,  then  east,  and  finally  south- 
east into  Kansas,  where  it  joins  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  at  Junction  City  to  form  the  Kansas  River 
(Map:  Nebraska,  F  3).  It  is  about  500  miles 
long. 

REPUDIATION  (Lat.  repudiatio,  from  re- 
pudiarr.  to  repudiate,  from  repudium,  repudia- 
tion, rejection  of  what  one  is  ashamed  of.  from 
re-,  back  again,  anew  +  piidere,  to  be  ashamed). 
The  refusal  of  a  State  or  government  to  pay  its 
debt.  It  grows  out  of  the  practical  bankruiilcy 
of  the  State,  though  it  often  seeks  justificatiou 
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in  the  plea  that  the  ohliyiitions  previously 
ailniitleJ  were  illefjal  and  thi'iefoic  invalid.  Debt- 
scaling  by  ret  u  ml  in;;  operations  freipiently  ap- 
proaches repudiation  in  its  practical  elVeels, 
th()Uf,'h  it  generally  escapes  the  reproach  of  the 
name  unless  there  are  obligations  or  classes  of 
obligaticjns  which  are  wholly  ignored  in  the  pro- 
cess. Among  nations  and  States  of  weak  public 
credit  the  practices  mentioned  are  only  too 
familiar,  but  the  odium  of  the  name  attaches 
particularly  to  the  history  of  the  financiering  of 
the  American  commomvealths.  In  1790  all  exist- 
ing IState  debts  had  been  assumed  by  the  general 
(jovernment.  partly  on  the  ground  of  justice,  be- 
cause they  had  been  contracted  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  partly  on  that  of 
expediency,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  pub- 
lic credit.  For  a  period  of  40  years  thereafter 
the  State  governments  remained  almost  free  from 
liabilities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  War 
of  1S12  had  called  for  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures, and  in  1S30  the  aggregate  debt  of  all  the 
States  was  only  .$13,000,000.  'Then  began  an  era 
of  extravagant  speculation  and  reckless  enter- 
prise. Population  was  increasing,  and  ijroduction 
was  increasing  even  faster  than  population.  The 
resources  of  the  soil  were  more  than  equal  to  any 
demands  that  could  be  made  upon  them.  But  as 
yet  no  ade<|uate  means  of  communication  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  universal  need  was  felt  for  such 
facilities  of  transportation  as  would  insure  quick 
delivery  at  moderate  rates.  To  the  sanguine 
colonist  it  seemed  that  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  canals  was  a  work  of  pulilic  importance 
which  would  justify  almost  anv  financial  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  would  return 
the  investment  a  hundredfold. 

States  issued  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  canals,  and  in  the  South  espe- 
cially subscribed  to  bank  stock,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  they  issued  bonds.  In  other 
cases  they  simply  indorsed  the  bonds  of  rail- 
roads and  banks.  Xor  was  it  difficult  for  the 
States  to  secure  loans.  The  United  States  national 
credit  stood  high  abroad.  Not  only  had  the 
interest  been  promptly  paid  upon  tlie  national 
debt,  but  the  United  States  offered  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  nation  which  had  actually 
paid  the  principal.  European  money-lenders, 
who  had  not  j-ct  learned  to  discriminate  between 
national  and  State  securities,  felt  confidence 
both  in  the  honor  and  in  the  resources  of  the 
covmtry.  The  bonds  of  the  several  States  were 
therefore  easily  disposed  of  in  forei.an  markets, 
until  in  1842  their  aggregate  debt  had  swollen  to 
the  enormous  total  of  fi!21.'!.000,000,  an  increase 
of  more  than  1500  per  cent,  since  1830.  The 
panic  of  1837  and  the  subsequent  tightening  of 
the  money  market  precipitated  the  inevitable 
era.sh.  First,  Indiana  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  interest  of  her  debts  in  1840;  Ohio  was 
saved  from  following  her  example  only  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts.  Two  years  later  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  failed,  and  every  bank  south  of 
Philadelphia  suspended  payment.  In  the  panic 
that  ensued.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Missi.s- 
sippi,  Michigan,  Florida,  Indian.a,  and  Illinois 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  approaching 
bankruptcy.  But  though  all  these  States  sus- 
pended pa.vment  of  accruing  interest,  all  of  them, 
except  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Florida,  finally 


weathered   the   storm   without   resorting  to   the 
repudiation  of  any  part  of  the  capital  debt. 

It  was  in  Mississippi  that  the  word  repudiation 
originated,  in  a  message  by  Governor  ilcXut  of 
that  State  suggesting  the  plan  of  ■"reimdiating 
the  sale  of  certain  of  the  State  bonds  on  account 
of  fraud  and  illegality."  The  bonds,  to  tlie  amount 
of  .$.7,0()t),000,  had  been  issued  in  1838  as  a  sub- 
scription to  stock  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Missis- 
sippi. As  the  bank  succumbed  early  to  reckless 
management  and  the  security  of  the  State  be- 
came worthless,  the  State  found  itself  saddled 
with  a  debt  from  whose  expenditure  it  had  had 
no  benefit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
should  be  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  denying 
the  debt,  though  the  courts  of  the  State  later 
decided  that  these  irregularities  were  not  so 
material  as  to  invalidate  the  bonds.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  promptly  branded  this  sug- 
gestion of  repudiation  as  "a  calumny  upon  the 
justice,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  State."  But 
though  for  the  time  being  the  bonds  were  thus 
saved  from  being  formally  repudiated,  they  fell 
into  default.  Successive  Governors,  indeed,  urged 
their  payment,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
purpose  until  1852,  when  a  proposition  to  levy  a 
tax  to  pa.y  the  bonds  and  interest  was  submitted  to 
the  people  and  defeated  at  the  jiolls  by  an  over- 
whelming majorit.v.  Florida,  which  in  the  thirties 
had  borrowed  aboiit  $3,900,000  for  the  sujiport  of 
banks,  was  caught  in  the  bank  failures  and  re- 
fused to  pay  her  debts.  In  the  meanwliile  Michi- 
gan had  repudiated  a  portion  of  its  liabilities 
under  the  following  circmnstances :  Certain 
bonds  had  been  disposed  of  to  the  Jlorris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company,  to  be  ]jaid  for  in  install- 
ments. The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had  become 
surety  for  the  payment  of  tiiese  installments  as 
they  fell  due.  But  canal  company  and  bank  both 
failed.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  bonds,  for  which  only  partial  payment  had 
been  made,  luid  been  transferred  from  the  canal 
company  to  the  bank,  the  latter  having  full 
knowledge,  of  course,  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  true 
that  the  bonds  had  been  h.vpothecated  in  foreign 
markets,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  inno- 
cent holders.  Nevertheless,  the  State  claimed 
that  it  was  bound  to  repay  onl.y  the  monev  it 
had  actually  received,  called  for  the  surrender 
of  the  'part  paid'  bonds,  and  issued  new  cer- 
tificates for  the  amount  it  had  actually  received, 
with  interest  thereon. 

The  course  pursued  by  Louisiana  was  equally 
open  to  criticism.  The  State  had  raised  eapita'l 
for  internal  improvements  by  loaning  her  credit 
to  banks  whose  stock  was  secured  by  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  During  the  era  of  prosp'erity 
these  banks  discounted  a  great  deal  of  business 
paper  which  turned  out  to  be  bad  when  the  day 
of  trial  came.  In  1843  the  Legislature  enacted 
that  all  debts  due  to  the  bank  should  be  p.iyable 
in  the  depreciated  State  bonds  issued  by  the 
banks,  at  their  par  value.  In  ante-bellum  times, 
how^ever,  repudiation  was  in  its  infancy.  After 
the  war  it  sjjrang  to  great  proportion's,  as  the 
Southern  States  generally  repudiated  their  debts. 
The  burden  of  debts  had  gi-eatly  increased  from 
18()0  to  1870,  while  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  wasted  by  the  war.  Practically  no  in'- 
terest  had  been  paid  upon  the  debt  contracted 
before  the  war.  The  so-called  period  of  recon- 
struction was,  moreover,  riotous  in  its  expendi- 
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ture  of  public  luoucvs  auil  bruiijrlit  about  a  large 
increase  of  the  debt.  With  the  revival  of  old 
conditions  aud  the  return  to  power  of  tlie  classes 
■which  nominally  ruled  the  States,  the  inaliility  to 
pay  resulting  from  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  covnrtry  was  combined  with  a  reluctance  to 
pay  debts  which  in  tlieir  opinion  had  been  forced 
upon  the  States  by  outsiders.  In  this  category 
they  placed  the  accrued  interest  upon  ante- 
bellum debts  as  well  as  much  of  the  debt  which 
liad  its  birth  in  the  so-called  rceunstruction  era. 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  history  in  all  its 
details.  With  pretexts  of  fraud,  jobbing,  and 
corruption  in  the  issue  of  bonds,  or  on  the 
sinjple  plea  of  poverty,  one  Southern  State 
after  another  annulled  its  obligations  out- 
right or  so  scaled  them  in  refunding  opera- 
tions as  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  their 
face  value.  The  aggregate  debts  of  the  States 
along  tile  coast  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana, 
witli  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  are  computed  to 
have  reached,  each  State  taken  at  its  liishest 
point,  $236,000,000,  while  in  1880,  after  the  pol- 
ic}'  of  repudiation  had  been  adopted,  thev  amount- 
ed to  $108,000,000.  The  Southern  States  were 
joined  bv  one  Northern  State,  ilinnesota,  which  in 
18S0, after  22  years  of  agitation,  denunciation,  and 
negotiation,  finally  agreed  to  compromise  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  railroad  bonds  (guaranteed  by 
her  as  far  back  as  1858)  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  accrued  interest,  the  plea  being  that 
the  railroads  had  failed  to  comply  witli  the  con- 
ditions of  the  issue.  The  inevitable  result  of 
repudiation  has  been  that  foreign  capitalists 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  the  values 
of  different  State  securities;  and  while  the  bonds 
of  the  non-repudiating  States,  including  those 
Southern  States  which  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  their  neighbors,  command  a  premium, 
the  l)onds  of  the  various  repudiating  States  tlue- 
tuate  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  value. 

Repudiation  has  not  been  confined  to  Stated. 
Buring  the  five  years  immediately  following  the 
panic  of  1873.  numerous  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties, even  within  those  States  whose  corporate 
credit  remained  unimpaired,  finding  it  impossible 
to  meet  their  obligations,  sought  to  evade  them 
by  repudiation.  By  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts,  however,  their  creditors  could  command 
an  impartial  judicial  determin.ation  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  States, 
as  the  11th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1794,  expressly  provides  that  though 
individuals  may  be  sued  by  States.  States  ci.nnot 
be  sued  by  individuals.  Under  this  amendment, 
and  the  decisions  which  have  grown  out  of  it, 
no  power  can  legally  coerce  a  State  to  keep  its 
pledges.  There  is  therefore  no  power  in  the 
United  States  Government  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  repudiation. 
The  States  only  can  provide  remedies  for  it.  The 
substantial  increase  of  wealth  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 
Another  and  ])erhaps  more  efficient  safe.guard 
against  its  recurrence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
innumerable  restrictions  upon  the  debt-making 
power  of  the  States  which  have  found  their  way 
into  recent  State  Constitutions. 

Consult  Scott.  The  Repudiation  of  State  Deits 
(New  York.  1893). 

REQtTESTS,  Court  of.  An  ancient  English 
court   having  minor   chancery  jurisdiction,   and 
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presided  over  by  the  l^ord  I'rivy  Seal,  it  was 
inferior  to  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  ll  was  abol- 
ished by  Stat.  10  and  17  Car.  l.|  e.  10.  Certain 
inferior  courts  for  the  colleetiun  of  small  claims 
were  formerly  called  courts  of  rciiuesis,  or  courts 
of  conscience.  They  have  all  been  abolished  by 
statute,  or  have  bct'onie  obsolete.    Sec  CuiliT. 

REQUIEM,  r.-.'kwi-em  (Lat.,  rest).  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  mass  for  the  deail ;  so 
called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit.  I{ei|uiein 
masses  were  composed  by  many  of  the  oUler 
masters,  such  as  I'alestrina,  Vittoria,  .\nerio, 
Colotuia.  The  most  famous  works  of  this  kind  in 
modern  times  are  those  of  Jlozart  (  17111  I  :  two 
of  Chcrubini,  C  minor  (1793),  IJ  minor  (  I.S3tj)  ; 
Berlioz  (1837);  \erdi  (1873).  One  of  the 
greatest  ihoral  works  ever  written  bears  also 
the  title  requiem,  although  it  is  written  to  tier- 
man  words  selected  from  the  Bible.  This  is  the 
great  Ein  (leutschrx  Jiei/uicm  by  Brahms,  written 
on  the  deatli  of  his  mother   (1868). 

REQUISITIONS  (Lat.  requisitio,  from  re- 
qitirere,  to  search  for,  require,  from  re-,  back 
again,  anew  -}-  qwwrerc,  to  seek).  Articles  of 
daily  consumption  and  use  levied  by  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 
territory.  They  must  be  distinguished  from 
contrihutions,  with  which  the  term  is  often  con- 
fused, the  latter  being  properly  confined  to  money 
impositions  above  the  oriHnary  revenue  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  invader;  and  from 
■fines,  which  are  i)ayment  exacted  from  a  district 
by  way  of  pimisbment  for  'some  offense  commit- 
ted against  the  enemy  outside  the  regular  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  adoption  by  civilized  nations  of  modern 
rules  of  warfare  prohibiting  pillage  does  not 
giuirantee  security  of  property  to  an  invailcd  dis- 
trict. The  experiences  of  the  past  century  have 
authorized  three  methods  of  obtaining  sup|)ort 
for  an  invading  army  from  an  occupied  district. 
( 1 )  It  may  purchase  provisions  and  like  articles 
required  for  consumption;  (2)  it  may  levy  them 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  commander;  (3)  it  may 
force  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  them  without 
p.avment  and  on  refusal  send  out  detachments  to 
collect  them.  Thus  the  produce  of  the  farmer, 
the  goods  of  the  merchant,  and  the  stock  of  the 
trader  mav  be  confiscated.  I!y  the  Brussels  Jlili- 
tary  Code  (1874),  Arts.  40,"  42.  rules  are  laid 
down  governing  the  making  of  requisitions.  It 
is  customary  for  the  modern  army  to  have  a  vast 
commissary  train,  and  requisitions  are  relied 
upon  only  to  supplement  this  supply.  The  com- 
mander of  the  army  maj'  le\'y  such  articles  as 
clothing  and  boots,  to  prepare  which  time  is  re- 
quired, while  corps  commanders  may  requisi- 
tiim  food  and  foilder  for  imm<'diate  use.  The 
collections  should  be  made  thnnigh  the  local 
authorities,  if  these  continue,  by  demand  in  writ- 
ing, and  receipt  should  be  given  as  evidence  of 
the  compliance  and  as  a  voucher  in  ca.se  the 
Government  should  subsequently  reco\ip  the  in- 
habitants. The  discretion  of  the  invader  must 
be  employed  to  apportion  these  demands  to  the 
resources  of  the  district.  Conhihufions,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  imposed  only  "on  the 
order  and  repsonsibility  of  the  general-in-chief, 
or  of  the  supreme  civil  aiithority,  established  by 
the  enemy  in  the  occupied  territory"  (Bru.ssels 
Code.  S.  41 ) .  In  levying  contributions  assessment 
should  be  made  on'  the  lines  of  civil  taxation. 
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Fines  may  hv  levii'd  by  the  invading  commander 
to  secure  the  safety  of  his  communications  and 
his  troops.  Cousul't:  "Instruetions  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Field."  aeinni}  Order  Xo.  100,  Adjutunl 
III  Herat's  0/Jice  (War  Department,  Wasliington, 
18U3);  also  "Brussels  ililitary  Code,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  Brussels  Conference  (Brussels,  1874)  ; 
and  "llaRue  .Military  Code,"  in  Proceedings  of  the 
lla(/iie  Voiifcrenee  (The  Hague,  1898). 

REREDOS  (OF.,  behind  the  back).  The  wall 
at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  or  large  fireplace. 
Ill  churches  the  rercdos  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  screen  detached  from  the  choir.  It  is  of  two 
forms:  a  slight  iiiovable  screen,  and  a  permanent 
heavier  structure.  The  custom  did  not  become 
common  until  the  position  of  the  priest  at  the 
altar  clianged.  toward  the  twelfth  century,  so 
that  his  hack  was  turned  to  the  congregation. 
ICarly  ones  were  often  merely  hanging  tapestries 
on  rods;  some  were  screens  of  gohl  and  silver  re- 
liefs rising  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  like  the  Pala 
d'Oro  at  San  Marco,  Venice,  and  that  at  San 
Jacopo,  Pistoia,  while  others  were  of  carved 
ivory,  like  one  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (Paris), 
The"  architectural  screens,  with  niches,  statues, 
marble  reliefs,  and  paintings,  are  especially  fine 
in  F.nglish  and  8|ianish  churches.  The  reredos 
corresponds  somewhat  to  the  choir-screen  pre- 
viously used  in  the  West  and  still  used  in  the 
Greek  and  Russian  churches  between  the  altar 
and  the  congregation. 

RERESBY,  rerz'bi.  Sir  .John  (1634-80).  An 
Knglish  liistorian,  born  in  Thribergfli,  Yorkshire, 
lie  entered  Trinity,  Cambridge,  but  left  almo.st 
immediately  for  Gray's  Inn;  traveled  on  the 
Continent  for  several  years,  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration served  as  high  sheriflf  of  Yorkshire,  then 
for  several  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
( I()S2  sqq.)  as  governor  of  Y'ork.  He  was  an  able 
politician  and  fiu-esaw  .James's  fall  in  time  to 
save  himself  and  make  favor  with  William  of 
Orange.  His  Memoirs  (1734)  and  Travels  print- 
ed with  the  Memoirs  (1813^  1821,  1831)  are  very 
valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  the  time. 

RESACA   DE   LA  PALMA,   ra-sa'ka   da  la 

piil'ma.  15.\TTI.K  of.  A  sjioit  but  hotly  contested 
engagement,  fought  on  May  1),  184(5.  during  the 
Me.vican  War.  between  about  5000  Jlexicans 
under  General  Arista  and  about  2300  Americans 
under  General  Taylor,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  tiie  Jlexicans.  The  ravine  in  which  it  oc- 
curred, covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  palm  trees, 
is  in  Cameron  County.  Texas.  4  miles  north  of 
prownsville,  on  the  Point  Isabel  road.  The 
Americans  lost  30  killed  and  83  wounded,  the 
IMexicans  about  100  killed,  228  wounded,  and 
mo  mis-iing.  tliough  by  some  writers  the  total 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  has  been 
given  as  1000.  Con.sult:  Bancroft,  History  of  Meoci- 
eii,  vol.  V.  (San  Francisco.  188.5)  ;  and  Howard, 
Life  of  Genrrnl  Trijjlor  (New  I'ork,  1802),  in  the 
"Great     Commanders     Series,"       See     Mexican 

W.\R. 

RESAL,  ra'zal',  Henry  Am:6  (1828-96),  A 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  born  in 
Plonibi&res  (Vosges),  and  educated  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  and  at  the  School  of  Mines.  He 
sei-ved  for  fifteen  years  as  departmental  engineer 
of  Doiibs,  gaining  some  repute  there  for  his 
work   on   the   mathematics   of   geology;    became 
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luofessor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnique  in 
1870;  was  elected  to  the  Academy  uf  Sciences  in 
1873 ;  and  in  1888  was  appointed  inspector 
general  of  mines.  Resal  wrote  many  valuable 
memoirs  on  mechanics  and  physics.  His  pub- 
lished work  includes:  Traite  de  irindmatitiue  t)ure 
(18()2);  Traite  de  micaniqtie  v6lcstc  (1805;  2d 
ed.  1884)  ;  Traili  de  mccanique  generalc 
(1873-89);  Traits  des  surfaces  (1891);  and  a 
French  version  of  Salmon's  Analytical  Geom- 
etry (1870). 

RESCISSION  (Lat.  reseissio,  a  cutting  oH',  re- 
treiiclniieiit.  from  rescindere,  to  cut  oil,  from  re-, 
back  again,  anew  +  scinelere,  to  cut) .  In  law.  the 
reseiiuliiig  or  setting  aside  of  a  contract,  either 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  to  it,  or  b.\- 
direction  of  a  court  of  equity  because  of  some 
legal  defect  in  the  contract.     See  Contr.\ct. 

In  the  case  of  rescission  not  depending  on 
mutual  agreement,  the  right  to  rescind  may  be 
based  either  upon  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  in- 
ception of  the  contract.  The  right  of  rescission 
on  ground  of  fraud  arises  as  soon  as  the  party 
who  is  entitled  to  rescind  has  notice  of  the  fraud. 
If.  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  he  continues 
to  act  under  the  contract  or  pursuant  to  its  terms, 
he  will  be  deemed  to  have  approved  the  contract 
and  to  have  waived  his  right  of  rescission.  Upon 
rescission  of  the  contract  he  is  entitled  to  com- 
pel a  restoration  of  property  which  he  has 
given  as  performance  of  the  contract  on  his 
part  or  to  recover  its  money  value  in  a  quasi- 
contract  action.  He  cannot,  however,  recover  the 
property  so  given  from  third  parties  who  are 
purchasers  for  value  without  notice.  See  Fraud  ; 
Equity. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  will  disregard  the 
parol-evidence  rule  as  to  written  contracts  (see 
EviuENCE)  it  it  finds  that  there  was  •actually 
no  agreement  or  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 
parties  as  to  the  term  of  the  contract,  and  it 
will  compel  a  surrender  and  cancellation  of  the 
written  contract  and  a  restoration  of  the  parties 
to  tlie  contract  to  their  original  positions.  This 
form  of  relief  is  technically  known  as  rescission, 
although  its  real  purpose  is  to  render  non- 
etl'ective  written  evidence  which  has  been  im- 
properly obtained  or  given.  In  case  of  all  ver- 
bal contracts  one  entitled  to  rescind  may  do  so 
without  the  aid  of  a  legal  proceeding  by  merely 
giving  notice.  This  right,  although  equitable  in 
character,  is  recognized  and  enforced  at  law. 
Upon  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  it  is  thereupon  deemed  to  be  at  an  end; 
and  tlie  party  rescinding  the  contract  is  entitled 
to  recei\e  back  the  money  or  property  which  he 
has  given  under  tlie  contract,  the  title  to  the 
money  or  property  being  revested  in  him  by 
operation  of  law  as  consequence  of  the  rescission. 
He  may  not  lawfully  take  the  property  forcibly, 
however  (see  Remedy),  but  may  at  his  election 
bring  an  action  in  quasi  contract  for  the  value 
of  his  performance  under  the  contract,  or  trover 
for  damages  for  refusal  to  return  property,  or 
replevin  to  recover  the  property  itself.  As  a 
condition  precedent  to  rescission  he  should  also 
return  any  money  or  property  which  he  has  re- 
ceived under  the  contract. 

In  case  of  all  contracts,  whether  written  or 
verbal,  if  one  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract  on 
ground  of  fraud  is  sued  upon  the  contract,  he 
may  set  up  the  fraud  as  a  defense.  Fraud  is 
strictly   an  equitable   defense,   but  it   has  been 
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completely  adopted  by  tlio  law.  It  doas  not  con- 
xliet  with" the  parol-evidenee  rule,  as  the  pffeet  of 
prool  of  fraud  is  iKit  to  vary  llie  terms  of  the 
eontraet.  hut  to  sliow  that  on  ecpiitalile  {,'rouiids 
the  eontraet  actually  entered  into  should  not  he 
pcrinilled  to  remain  operative.  If.  however,  one 
who  has  entered  into  a  written  eontraet  wishes 
to  he  released  from  its  ohligations  at  any  time 
on  ground  of  mistake,  or  if  he  wishes  to  he  re- 
leased from  the  eontraet  at  any  time  hefore  he  is 
actually  sued  upon  it  on  the  ground  tliat  the 
contract  was  induced  by  fraud,  his  only  relief 
is  in  enuity,  since  the  |)rimary  relief  whieli  he 
seeks  is  the  cancellation  and  surrender  of  the 
contract.  See  Chancehy;  Equity.  .Sec  also 
Rekorm.vtion. 

KESCKIPTS  (Lat.  rcscriithim,  answer,  from 
rcscribrrc.  to  write  back,  from  re-,  hack  again, 
anew  -f-  sciibere,  to  write).  Answers  of  the 
emperors  and  popes  to  questions  in  jurispru- 
dence otlieially  juopounded  to  them.  In  the 
Roman  Empire  the  rcscripta  princlpis  were  one 
of  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  civil  law.  After 
the  third  century  they  increased  in  number  rapidly 
and  sui)ersedcd  the  responses  of  the  jurists  as 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  Roman  law, 
the  privilege  of  giving  responses  no  longer  being 
conferred  upon  the  jurists.  The  rescripts  direct- 
ed to  corporate  and  municipal  bodies  were  known 
as  pnif/inaticw  sanctiones,  a  name  wdiich  has 
found  its  way  into  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
See  PRAGit.^Tic  Sanction. 

KESCTJE.  In  criminal  law,  procuring  or  aid- 
ing in  the  forcible  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  from 
lawful  imprisonment,  by  a  third  person.  By  the 
connnon  law,  a  rescuer  was  held  guilty  of  the 
same  degree  of  crime  as  the  prisoner,  if  he  knew 
that  the  latter  was  lawfully  detained  when  he 
rescued  him.  This  knowledge  was  presumed  if 
the  culiirit  was  in  prison,  or  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  of  the  law.  at  the  time.  To-day.  the  otl'ence 
is  punishable  in  most  jurisdictions,  but  not  with 
the  same  severit_y  as  at  connnon  law. 

In  maritime  law  a  rescue  is  the  retaking  of  a 
captured  prize  from  the  enemy  by  prisoners  of 
war.  The  latter  do  not  acquire  any  rights  in  the 
recaptured  property,  but  must  return  it  to  the 
lawful  owners. 

RESCTTE  GRASS,  Schrader's  Brome  Grass 
(liroinus  unioloides).  A  strong-growing  South 
American  grass  introduced  into  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of 
Australian  oat.  Its  leaves  are  flat,  linear,  sliglitly 
roughened;  its  panicles  spreading  with  numerous 
rather  large  flattened  spikelets  resemlding  the 
well-known  'chess'  or  'cheat,'  to  wdiieh  it  is 
closely  related.  It  grows  rapidly  to  a  height  of 
1  to  3  feet,  seeds  freely,  and  dies  after  seeding. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  winter  grasses,  as  it  makes  its  principal 
growth  during  cool  weather.  It  is  usually  cut 
several  times  during  the  season  and  if  prevented 
from  seeding  continues  for  2  or  3  years.  If 
properly  treated  it  is  a  valuable  brome  grass 
(q.v.).  excelling -rye  or  oats  as  a  winter  grass 
and  in  the  large  amount  of  nutritious  hay  it 
yields.  It  withstands  drought  well  and  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil :  its  best  growth,  how- 
ever, is  nn  rich  moist  soil. 

RESECTION  (Lat.  reaectio,  from  resecare,  to 
cut  oft',  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -|-  secure,  to 
cut;   connected  with  OHG.  Siega,  Ger.  Siige,  AS. 
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sage,  sayu,  Eng.  sua),  or  E.\ci.sio.n  of  JoI^TS. 
An  operation  in  wliich  the  diseased  lione  of  a 
joint  is  cut  out,  in  place  of  cutting  oil'  the  entire 
lindj.  This  operation  is  safer  in  ])roperly  select- 
ed eases  than  is  anip\ilalion,  since  there  is  di- 
minished shock  from  the  absence  of  severance  of 
large  nerve  trunks,  arteries,  and  veins.  Besides 
this  advantage  tlierc  is  left  to  the  patient  a 
fairly  useful  limb,  though  there  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  shortening  and  the  motility  of  the 
joint  is  lost.  The  extent  of  the  disease  i)rocess 
present  and  the  po.ssibility  of  extension  of  the 
disease  above  the  joint  after  operation,  as  occurs 
in  malignant  disease  (see  Timor),  are  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  the  surgeon  in  a  choice  be- 
tween resection  and  amputation.  In  young  pa- 
tients, where  excisimi  of  a  joint  often  includes 
the  epiphyses  of  tlie  growing  bones  and  inti'rferes 
materially  with  the  future  growth  and  tlcvelop- 
ment  of  the  limb,  the  .scope  of  the  o|)eration  is 
much  restricted.  Owing  to  the  development  of. 
more  conservative  measures  in  dealing  with  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  fornuil  or  comiilete  excisions 
are  not  now  practiced  as  nnieh  as  they  were  by 
surgeons  of  a  decade  ago.  I"or  a  description  of 
the  operation  of  excision  as  ai>plied  to  the  dif- 
ferent l)on<'S  and  joints,  consult  Stimson,  Opera- 
tive tiurijrry    (Philadelphia,   1893). 

RESERVATION  (JIL.  reservntio,  from  Lat. 
rcservare,  to  keep  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 
anew  -f  sen-are,  to  kec])).  In  English  law  a 
term  applied  to  a  clause  in  a  deed,  lease,  or 
grant  of  land,  which  reserves  out  of  the  estate 
conveyed  a  right  or  interest  in  a  portion  of  it. 
An  estate  in  a  'stranger.'  or  person  not  a  party 
to  the  conveyance,  cannot  be  created  by  reserva- 
tion, which  can  only  operate  in  favor  of  the 
grantor  himself.  In  the  I'nited  States  the  word 
is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  excep- 
tion. (See  Conveyance;  Dbeh;  Mortgaue; 
Lease.)  The  term  is  also  employed  to  describe 
a  method  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  full  bench 
of  a  court  or  an  appellate  court  upon  a  point  of 
law  as  to  which  the  trial  judge  is  doubtful.  This 
often  saves  the  necessity  of  making  a  ruling 
compelling  the  parties  to  appeal  afterwards.  The 
jury  is  usually  allowed  to  find  the  facts,  and  the 
verdict  or  judgment  is  not  entered  until  the  re- 
served point  is  deeideil.  In  many  code  States 
this  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  verdict  subject 
to  the  ojiinion  of  the  court. 

RESERVATIONS,  Indian.  See  Indian  Af- 
FAIRS;  Treaties,  Inman. 

RESERVE  (OF.  reserve,  Fr.  reserve,  from 
OF.  rescrrir,  Fr.  re.ieri-er,  to  reserve,  from  Lat. 
reservare,  to  keep  back).  A  term  connnon  in 
military  ad'airs  both  as  regards  the  material  and 
the  persomiel  of  an  army.  For  rcscrrr  in  Euro- 
pean armies,  see  Armies;  Landwehr;  .Militia; 
Volunteer,  .Military. 

RESERVE,  Xaval,    See  Navai,  Reserve. 

RESERVED  CASES.  A  term  applied  in  the 
Roman  t'atliolic  Cliurcli  to  sins  of  a  heinous  char- 
acter, such  as  heresy,  simony,  and  sacrilege,  that 
for  their  adequate  treatment  require  the  attention 
of  an  ecclesiastic  superior  to  the  parish  priest, 
either  the  Pope,  the  bishop,  or  the  head  of  an 
Order.  The  object  of  transferring  the  right  to 
absolve  such  sins  to  the  higher  eeelesiastio  is 
partly  to  impress  upon  the  offender  the  true 
turpitude    of   his   oflense.     Consult   Hausmann, 
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OeschUhte  dcr  papstlichen  liescrvaifille  (Regens- 
burj,'.  IStiS). 

RESERVOIR.     See  Dams  and  Eeseevoiks; 
VVateu-W'ouks. 

RESHID  PASHA,  re-shed'  pa-shii',  Mus- 
TAiMiA  Meiiemet  (1802-58).  A  Turkisli  states- 
iiiaii.  ami  long  the  chief  ot  the  Party  of  Progress 
in  Turkey.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople. 
In  lS;i:!  h'e  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Kvitaia  with 
Jleheniet  Ali  (q.v.),  the  rebellious  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  He  subsequently  represented  Turkey  at 
'  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Frince,  but  was 
recalled  in  1837,  and  made  Foreign  Minister.  In 
this  ollice  he  aided  the  Sultan  Mahmud  II.  in 
carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  ad- 
ministration;  but  the  Old  Turkish  Party  forced 
him  out  of  his  ofiice  before  the  close  of  1838. 
-After  tliis  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  London.  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Mahmud  II.,  in 
1839,  when  the  Ottoman  throne  was  tottering 
'under  a  fresh  onslaught  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Reshid 
Pasha  was  again  called  to  take  charge  of  the  For- 
eign OfTice  by  the  mother  of  the  young  Sultan, 
Abd-ul  Med j  id.  He  succeeded,  after  a  debate  in 
council  of  three  days'  duration,  in  obtaining  the 
hatti  sherif  (q.v.)  of  Gulhane  (November  3, 
1830),  a  constitutional  charter  w-hich,  however, 
soon  became  a  dead  letter.  His  foreign  diplo- 
macy checked  IMehemet  All  in  Syria  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia),  but  a 
seraglio  intrigue  led  to  his  dismissal.  From 
1841  to  1845  he  was  the  Turkish  represen- 
tative at  the  French  Court.  In  1845  he  was  once 
more  made  Foreign  Minister,  and  in  1846  he  was 
appointed  Grand  Vizier.  He  was  repeatedly  de- 
posed, and  almost  immediately  recalled,  according 
as  tlie  anti-reform  party  gained  or  lost  the 
favor  of  the  Sultan;  but  the  complications  with 
Russia  which  arose  in  ISS,"*  threw  the  anti-re- 
formers into  discredit,  and  Reshid  Pasha,  more 
powerful  than  ever,  was  again  recalled  to  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1855  he  again 
retired  from  oHice,  which  he  did  not  resume  till 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

RESHT,  resht.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Ghilan,  Persia,  situated  near  the  south- 
west shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  150  miles 
northwest  of  Teheran  (Map:  Persia,  C.  3). 
The  houses  are  tiled  and  neatly  built,  and  the 
streets  are  paved.  Water  is  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct. There  are  a  vast  ruined  palace,  numerous 
caravansaries,  large  bazaars,  and  about  1200 
shops  and  warehouses.  Indian  wares  are  import- 
ed frimi  Balfrush  in  Mazanderan,  and  European 
manufactures  from  Russian  Armenia.  Resht  is 
the  chief  entrepot  tor  the  Persian  silk  trade.  Ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  shawls  and  carpets  are 
carried  on,  Popiilation,  about  40,000,  Enzeli, 
tlie  port  of  Resht,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  18 
miles  disfnnt,  has  1500  inh.abitants. 

RESICZABANYA,  re'shits-o-biln'yo,  A  min- 
ing town  in  the  County  of  Krasso-Szor^ny,  Hun- 
gary, about  50  miles  southeast  of  Temesvflr. 
There  are  extensive  iron  and  coal  mines  and  iron 
works  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  1900, 
11,770, 

RESIDENCE  (ML,  residentia,  from  Lat,  resi- 
dere,  to  reside,  remain,  from  re-,  back  -|-  sedcre, 
to  sit;  connected  with  Gk.  (^cadat,  hezesthai, 
OChurch  Slav,  sesti,  Skt.  sad,  Goth,  sitan,  OHG, 
sizzen,  Ger.  sitzen,  AS.  sittan,  Eng.  sit) .     The 
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obligation  to  perform  in  person  the  duties  of  a- 
benetice  whose  revenue  was  enjoyed.  It  was  early  a 
complaint  tliat  this  obligation  was  violated.  The 
Council  of  Sardica  (347)  in  its  twelfth  canon 
enjoined  upon  bishops  and  in  the  sixteenth  upon 
presbyters  the  duty  of  continuous  service  in  their 
proper  residence.  The  evil  continued  through  the 
centuries.  In  Reformation  times  it  was  a  re- 
proach that  non-resident  holders  of  benefices 
were  so  common,  owing  to  the  custom  of  ])lu- 
ralities.  The  Council  of  Trent  endeavored  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  providing  in  its  23d  and 
24th  sessions,  that  no  prelate  should  absent 
himself  from  his  diocese  more  than  three  months, 
exceiJt  for  urgent  cause.  In  present  practice  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  parish  priests  can- 
not be  absent  longer  than  one  week  from  their 
cure,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop. 

RESIDUAL  ROCKS  (from  Lat.  residuum, 
remainder,  from  residcre,  to  reside,  remain). 
Rocks  which  have  been  produced  through  the 
decomposition  and  disintegration  of  rocks  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  larger  divisions;  viz. 
sedimentary,  igneous,  and  metamorphie  rocks. 
The  agents  which  bring  about  these  changes  are 
in  part  chemical  and  in  part  physical.  The 
active  agents  of  chemical  change  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  oxygen,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  all  of  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
the  waters  which  percolate  within  and  near  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  changes  which  they  bring 
about  are  chiefly  oxidation,  hydration,  and  car- 
bonization. The  new  minerals  which  are  de- 
veloped by  these  processes  may  be  said  to  be  in 
general  lighter  in  weight  (more  bulky)  and  more 
soluble  than  the  minerals  out  of  which  they  have 
been  formed.  They  are  also  as  a  class  softer, 
and  possess  for  the  most  part  a  fibrous  or  scaly 
texture.  Particularly  due  to  the  change  in  vol- 
ume which  this  recrj-stallization  involves,  <a 
physical  force  is  brought  into  play  which 
opens  fractures  in  the  rock  and  permits  of 
its  solution  and  disintegration.  The  more 
soluble  constituents  of  the  rock  are  taken 
in  solution  and  removed,  while  the  less  soluble 
materials  remain  as  a  more  or  less  incoherent 
mass  constituting  the  residual  rock  type.  Tlie 
residue  from  rocks  of  igneous  and  generally 
granitic  types  has  been  given  various  names  such 
as  'waste,'  'geest,'  'Gruss,'  etc.  In  unglaciated 
regions  residual  rocks  of  this  type  occasionally 
possess  their  original  textures,  lacking  only  the 
compactness  characteristic  of  those  types.  Where 
situ!)ted  on  .steep  slopes  the  upper  portions  of  the 
dejmsit  of  waste  will  by  the  force  of  gravitation 
slide  'do\vn  toward  the  valley,  a  process  which  is 
described  as  'creep,'  In  glaciated  regions,  on 
the  contrary,  the  surface  layers  of  waste  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  ice  mantle  and  the  hard 
underlying  rock  has  usually  also  been  planed 
down.  The  comparative  recency  of  the  glacial 
epochs  in  a  geological  sense  tlius  furnishes  a 
certain  measure  of  the  time  necessary  to  decom- 
pose and  disintegrate  compact  rock  masses.  The 
final  product  of  decomposition  and  disintegration 
of  granitic  rocks  is  a  fine  clay  or  kaolin,  and  this 
has  been  the  source  of  the  great  deposits  of  porce- 
lain elay  throughout  the  world.  Before  this  final 
stage  of  the  alteration  has  been  reached  the 
residual  rock  has  ti,s\ially  the  structural  pecul- 
iarities of  a  coarser  or  finer  sand,  and  thus  we 
have  the  residual  sand  of  granite,  etc.     Galea- 
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reous  rocks,  such  as  limestone  or  dolomite,  furnish 
in  the  initial  stages  of  their  solution  anJ  disinte- 
gration a  granular  calcareous  sand.  Joints 
and  other  iissure  planes  in  massive  rocks  greatly 
facilitate  the  processes  of  decomposition  and  dis- 
integration. The  solutions  wliich  are  active  in 
these  processes  find  their  waj'  along  the  joint 
planes  as  trunk  lines,  and  by  their  more  reatly 
access  to  the  edges  and  corners  of  included  blocks 
(if  rock  soon  produce  a  spheroidal  and  often  con- 
centric structure.  Tluis  are  brought  about 
spheroidal  blocks  of  the  igneous  rock  type, 
the  centres  of  which  are  usually  little  clianged, 
but  tlie  ])eri])heral  zones  of  which  repre- 
sent altered  phases  of  the  rock,  the  outer- 
most being  the  most  nearly  disintegrated. 
This  process  goes  on  quite  rapidly,  as  is 
•shown  by  the  fact  that  monuments  and  fence 
posts  of  basic  igneous  rocks  have  within  the 
course  of  a  century  so  far  disintegrated  as  to  be 
almost  useless  for  the  purposes  to  whicli  they 
were  applied. 

riant  life  by  sending  its  roots  into  the  soil 
protects  from  disintegration  the  underlying 
rocks.  In  arid  regions,  however,  where  little  if 
any  plant  life  can  exist,  winds  are  eli'ective  in  re- 
mox'ing  the  superficial  layers  of  waste  and  con- 
tinually exposing  the  iniderlyiug  rock.  The 
material  removed  by  the  winds  on  being  de- 
posited produces  a?olian  rocks.     See  -Eolian  Ac- 

CUMlL.\TION.S. 

RESIDUARY  LEGACY.  A  legacy  of  all 
that  remains  uf  an  estate  after  the  debts  and 
specific  legacies  have  been  paid.  Where  a  testa- 
tor desires  to  give  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  one 
person,  as  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  other  smaller  bequests,  it  is  customary  to 
make  the  latter  by  means  of  express  or  specific 
legacies,  naming  tlie  amount  or  specific  property, 
and  then  to  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  'rest, 
residue,  and  remainder'  of  his  estate  to  the  fav- 
ored person  by  a  residuary  clause.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  after  the  delits  and  minor 
.specific  legacies  are  paid,  that  the  estate  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  one  whom  the  testator  most  in- 
tended to  favor  gets  nothing.  The  best  method 
of  guarding  against  this  contingency  is  to  put  a 
condition  in  each  of  the  specitic  legacies  to  the 
efl'ect  that  it  shall  be  null  and  void  if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  estate  is  not  in  excess  of  a 
certain  sum,  or  to  make  an  express  or  specific  be- 
quest to  the  person  who  is  to  take  precedence 
over  the  others,  then  make  the  other  minor  be- 
quests, and  conclude  by  making  the  first  person 
the  residuary  legatee  of  the  rest  of  the  estate. 
See  Legacy;  Will. 

BESINA,  rS^-se'na.    A,  town  in  the  Province  of 

Naples.  Italy,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  !)  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Naples  (Jlap:  Italy.  E  11).'  It  is  built  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Herculaneum.  Exquisite 
fruits  are  grown,  and  tlie  famous  Lncrimai 
Clirisfi  wine  is  made  in  the  vicinity.  There  are 
manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  leather.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  country  houses,  and  is  a 
place  of  recreation  for  the  Neapolitans.  The 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  is  begun  at  Resina. 
Population   (commune),  in  1901,  10.766. 

RESINS  (OF.  resine.  Fr.  rcmne,  from  Lat. 
retina,  resine,  from  Gk.  {i-qrivri.  rhrtinc,  pinc- 
Tesin).  A  class  of  solid  or  semisolid  oi'ganic 
substances  mostly  of  vegetable  origin.     The  class 
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includes  many  minerals  whicli  are  assumed  to  be 
the  product  of  extinct  vegetal i<jn.  The  resins  are 
allied  to  the  volatile  oils,  in  which  they  are  found 
dissolved  when  directly  obtained  from  phints. 
The  various  resins,  all  composed  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  diller  widely  in  their  cliemi- 
cal  behavior. 

The  following  are  the  general  charucters  of  this 
class  of  compounds:  At  ordinary  tcnipcrutures 
they  are  solid,  translucent,  and  for  the  mo.st 
part  colored,  although  some  are  colorles.s  and 
transparent.  Some  are  devoid  of  odor,  while 
others  give  off  an  aromatic  fragianee  from  the 
admixture  of  volatile  oil.  In  their  crude  state 
they  never  crystallize,  but  are  amorplunis  and 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture; 
when  puic  several  of  them  may,  however,  lie  ob- 
tained in  the  crystalline  form. "  They  are  reailily 
melted  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  are'inllammalile, 
burning  with  a  white  smoky  llame.  They  are  in- 
solulile  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  various  oils.  They  are  insulators  or  non- 
conductors of  electricity,  and  become  negatively 
electric  liy  friction,  ilany  of  them  possess  acid 
properties,  in  which  case  their  alcoholic  solutions 
redden  litmus.  Tliese  resins  comhine  with  (he 
alkalies,  and  form  frothy  .soap-like  solutions  in 
alkaline  lyes.  The  resinous  soaps  thus  formeii 
differ  from  ordinary  soap  in  not  being  precipitat- 
ed by  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  resins  are  generallj'  obtained  by  making 
incisions  into  the  wood  of  trees  which  ])roihice 
them;  sometimes,  however,  they  exude  sponta- 
neously, and  in  otlier  cases  require  to  be  extracted 
from  the  woo<l  with  hot  alcohol  or  other  sul- 
vents.  The  crude  resins  are  separated  from  the 
volatile  oils,  with  which  tliey  form  the  so-i-alliMl 
oleo-resiiis,  by  distillation;  and  from  the  gummy 
and  mucilaginous  matters  with  the  aid  of  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  out  the  pure  resins. 

The  resins  are  e.xtensivel}'  used  in  making  lacs 
and  varnishes.  Colopliony.  copaiba,  jalap,  podo- 
phyllum, and  the  resin  of  scammony  are  used 
nieilicinally.  Colophony,  or  rosin,  is  an  antisep- 
tic and  forms  an  excellent  application  for  wounds 
and  ulcers.  C<i|iaiha  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  dis- 
infectant, and  is  often  prescribed  in  gonorrlnea. 
Podophyllum,  jalap,  and  the  resin  of  scam- 
mony are  purgatives,  the  latter  causing  profuse 
watery  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

Various  fossil  rrsiits  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  anilier.  Some  chemists  place 
asphalt  among  this  class;  anil  among  l!ie  fossil 
resins  described  by  mineralogists  may  be  men- 
tioned copalin.  hartite.  xyloretin.  etc. 

Resins  also  form  important  constituent.s  of  the 
substances  known  as  f/iim  reshis  (.see  (ii'Ms) 
and  are  contained  in  tlie  so-called  balsnms.  a 
class  of  liquid  or  semi-solid  products  including 
benzoin,  styrax,  and  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
Tohi.  Eesins  containing  Iienzoic  or  einnamie 
acid  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  'solid  balsams.' 
The  common  resin  or  rosin  of  commerce  exudes 
in  a  semi-fiuid  state  from  several  species  of  pine, 
being  derived  chiefly  from  the  Pinus  australis 
and  the  Pinus  pinaster.  Tlie  crude  turpentine 
(an  oleoresin)  obtained  from  these  trees,  is 
distilled,  leaving  behind  the  resin,  a  brittle  solid 
somewhat  heavier  than  water.  The  resin  soap 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  qualities  of 
soap  is  obtained  by  boiling  rosin  for  some  time 
with  caustic  soda  and  water.  Other  resins  most 
commonly  known  and  used  include  copal,  dam- 
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mar,  dragon's  blood,  fiaukincense,  lac,  mastic, 
and  snndarac. 

Consult:  Wiesner,  Die  iechnisch  vcrwciideten 
GummUirtcn,  Harze  und  Balsame  (Erlangen 
IS(Jl))  :  Theniiis,  Die  llarzc  und  Hire  Producte 
(\'iinna  1S70)  :  Cameron,  Oils,  Resins,  and  Var- 
nishes (t^ondon,  1880). 

BESIN  WEED.    See  Compass  Plant. 

RESISTANCE,  Electrical.  That  property 
of  a  ronilm-tcir  wliic-li  determines  tlie  intensity  of 
an  eleetrie  eurrent  llowing  tlirougli  it  for  a  jjiven 
dilVerenee  of  potential  at  its  terminals.  The  re- 
sistanee  of  a  eonduc-tor  varies  with  its  tempera- 
ture, but  is  the  same  for  all  currents.  The  unit 
of  resistance,  the  ohm  (q.v.)  is  such  a  resistance 
as  will  cause  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow  over 
a  conductor  when  there  is  difference  of  potential 
of  one  volt  between  its  terminals.     Tliis  relation 

is  given  by  Ohm's  law  that  C  =    g.    where  C 

stands  for  the  current,  E  for  the  electromotive 
force,  and  R  for  the  resistance.  The  resistance  of 
a  homogeneous  conductor  will  vary  directly  as  its 
length  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  its  cross-sec- 
tion, or  in  tlie  case  of  a  round  wire  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  diameter.  Specific  resistance 
is  the  resistance  of  a  centimeter  cube  of  a  sub- 
stance in  microhms,  while  the  relative  conduc- 
tivity of  a  conductor  is  its  relative  resistance  to 
some  standard  substance,  generally  annealed 
copper.  Resistance  may  be  measured  by  means 
of  the  Whealstone  bridge  (q.v)  or  by  substituting 
known  resistances  for  iinknowii,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  current,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  (q.v.).  An- 
otlier  method  is  to  use  the  difl'erential  galvanom- 
eter and  so  arrange  the  known  resistances  that 
the  same  current  flows  through  each  set  of  coils, 
wliile  there  are  also  methods  where  use  is  made 
of  the  condenser  and  ballistic  galvanometer.  See 
Electricity;  Conductor;  Ohm;  Electrical, 
Units. 

RES  JUDICATA  (Lat.,  thing  adjudged).  In 
law,  a  matter  of  controversy  which  has  been 
finally  decided  and  determined  on  its  merits  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  This  implies 
that  there  has  been  no  fraud  or  collusion  by 
which  the  court  has  been  misled.  The  importance 
of  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a  matter 
is  once  judicially  determined  it  cannot  again  be 
litigated.  To  make  the  entire  subject-matter  of 
an  action  res  judieata  all  the  parties  interested 
must  be  made  parties  thereto,  either  as  plaintifTs 
or  defendants.  Only  the  points  actually  decided 
come    within    this    rule.      See   Jeopardy  :    .Judg- 

IIENT, 

RESOLUTION,  In  law,  an  act  or  official 
cxi>rcssion  of  the  will  of  a  legislative  body,  cor- 
poration, or  organized  assembly.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  as  being  synonymous  with  ordi- 
nnnee.  when  applied  to  an  act  of  a  municipal 
coTUieil  or  a  board  of  aldermen.  However,  reso- 
lutions are  usually  adopted  to  authorize  min- 
isterial acts,  or  to  express  the  sentiment  or 
regard  of  a  body,  whereas  ordinances  are  passed 
to  prescribe  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  law. 
For  example:  If  a  common  council  desii-es  to 
regulate  the  speed  of  vehicles,  it  would  be  done 
by  an  ordinance;  whereas,  if  the  freedom  of  the 
city  were  to  be  extended  to  a  distinguished  guest, 
it  would  be  done  by  a  resolution. 
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In  the  civil  law  the  discharge  of  a  valid  con- 
tract by  consent  of  the  parties  or  by  decree  of 
a  court  is  said  to  be  a  resolution  of  tlie  contract. 
This  is  distinguished  from  a  rescission,  which 
implies  tliat  the  contract  was  void  06  initio. 

RESONANCE  (OP.  resonnance,  Fr,  risen- 
nance,  from  Lat.  resonantia,  echo,  from  resonare, 
to  sound  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -)- 
sonare,  to  sound,  from  sonus,  sound;  connected 
witli  Skt,  svan,  to  sound).  A  general  mechanical 
property  which  has  many  illustrations  in  nature. 
If  a  large  bell  is  to  be  set  in  motion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  a  series  of  impulses  regulaily 
timed  at  intervals  to  correspond  with  the  natural 
period  of  the  body.  The  colunm  of  air  in  a  bottle 
or  tube  may  be  set  in  vibration  by  waves  whose 
period  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  column  of  air. 
(This  is  illustrated  by  the  strengthening  of  cer- 
tain sounds  heard  when  a  bottle  or  a  large  sea- 
shell  is  put  near  the  ear,  for  in  any  room  there 
are  present  waves  of  all  periods.)  If  a  train  of 
ether-waves  passes  through  some  nuiterial 
medium  the  minute  portions  of  which  have  a 
frequency  the  same  as  that  of  the  waves,  it  will 
set  these  portions  of  matter  vibrating.  The  waves 
thus  lose  energy,  which  is  gained  by  the  matter. 
See  Radiation  ;  Absorption  op  Waves. 

RESONATOR.  A  device  used  in  acoustics 
(q.v.)  to  reinforce  or  strengthen  a  given  tone. 
Resonators,  which  are  used  largely  in  the  analy- 
sis of  sound,  consist  of  hollow  vessels  usually  bulb- 
shaped  or  cylindrical.  The  air  of  such  a  vessel 
has  a  natural  period  of  vibration,  and  when  the 
resonator  is  brought  near  a  sounding  body  which 
is  emitting  waves  of  the  same  frequency  the  for- 
mer will  take  up  the  vibration  and  will  emit  the 
sound.  In  analyzing  sound  which  is  made  up  of 
numerous  harmonies  or  overtones  the  resonator 
will  select  a  particular  sound,  which  it  will  re- 
inforce, and  if  a  diapliragm  is  placed  so  that  it 
will  vibrate  under  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
resonator,  the  motion  can  be  communicated 
to  a  small  gas  flame,  as  in  Koenig's  manometric 
capsule.  Resonators  in  the  form  of  wooden 
boxes  are  frequently  used  to  mount  tuning  forks 
on  and  are  constructed  of  such  dimensions  that 
tlie  contained  air  will  vibrate  in  uni.son  with  the 
fork  and  so  strengthen  the  sound. 

RESORCIN,  or  RESORCINOL  (from  res-in 
-f  orcin),  CeH4(0H)^.  A  diatomic  phenol 
first  obtained  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Earth  in  1804, 
by  fusing  resins  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It 
has  since  been  obtained  by  various  other  reac- 
tions. On  an  industrial  scale  it  is  made  by  fusing 
the  sodium  salt  of  meta-benzene-disulphonic  acid 
with  caustic  soda,  resorcin  being  thus  produced 
according  to  the  following  chemical  equation: 
CeH,  ( S03Na ) ,  +  2NaOH  =  CaH.  ( OH ) , -f  'ZNa^SO^ 
Sodium  Cau.«tic  Resorcin  Sodium 

m-bpnzene-  soda  sulphite 

disulphoimte 
The  mixture  is  acidified  with  livdrocbloric  acid, 
and  the  resorcin  is  separated  by  means  of  ether 
or  some  other  liquid  in  which  it  is  soluble.  The 
crude  resorcin  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. It  may  be  added  that  the  meta-ben- 
zene-disulphonic acid  used  in  making  resorcin  is 
obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  resorcin  is  a  colorless  crys- 
talline substance  melting  at  119°  C.  (•240.2°  F.) 
and  boiling  at  270.5°  C.  (529.7°  F.),  It  has  a 
faint  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves  a  dis- 
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agreeable  pungent  aftcr-tiiste.  It  is  freely  sol- 
uble in  water,  alcobol,  etber,  benzene,  amyl  al- 
cohol, giyeerin,  and  otlier  organic  liquids.  Re- 
sorcin  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  phthalein  dyes,  such  as  Huoreseein,  eosin, 
etc.;  it  is  also  employed  in  the  nuinufaeture  of 
azo-colors.  It  is  often  used  in  medicine.  Wlicn 
applied  externLilly  it  has  the  effect  of  removing 
scales  in  elironic  skin  diseases;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  dandruff,  a  mi.xture  of  resorcin 
and  glycerin  being  best  emjiloyed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Administered  internally,  in  dilute  form, 
it  is  very  valuable  in  fermentative  dyspepsia. 

RESPIRATION  (Lat.  rcspiratio,  from  respi- 
rare,  to  breathe),  Oroans  and  Process  of.  The 
two  great  objects  of  respiration  are:  (1)  To 
supply  that  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  body  which 
is  essential  to  its  economy,  and  (2)  to  re- 
move the  carbon  dioxide  which  has  been  pro- 
duced as  a  waste  ]iroduct.  We  may  consider 
the  anatomical  details  of  the  respiratory  process 
in  man  and  mammals  under  three  different  heads. 
First,  there  must  be  a  special  respiratory  organ 
— the  lungs — affording  by  its  internal  arrange- 
ment an  immense  extent  of  internal  surface,  cov- 
ered by  vascular  network,  through  which  the 
blood  flows  in  innumerable  minute  streamlets, 
onlj'  separated  by  an  extremely  thin  membrane 
from  the  atmospheric  air  that  has  been  inhaled : 
secondly,  there  must  be  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  circulating  system  that  fresh  blood  may  be 
continually  driven  through  the  lungs,  and  then 
onward  to"  the  general  system  :  and  thirdly,  there 
must  lie  arrangements  for  the  frequent  and  regu- 
lar change  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs.  The 
special  organs  of  respiration  consist  of  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  the«bronchi.  and  the  lungs.  For  a 
description  of  tlie  first  two,  see  Larynx; 
Trachea. 

The  two  bronchi  resemble  the  trachea  in  struc- 
ture except  that  the  incomplete  rings  are  distrib- 
uted on  all  sides  of  the  tubes.  The  bronchi  on 
entering  the  lungs  divide  into  smaller  and  smaller 
branches  until  finally  each  minute  branch  termi- 
nates in  a  puhnonary  lohiilr.  The  xmnVcr  bronchi, 
as  they  are  called,  lose  their  cartilaginous  rings 
and  the  circular  or  transverse  muscular  layer 
forms  a  distinct  coat.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
very  delicate  and  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 
lium. Within  the  lobules  of  the  lung  the  smaller 
bronchi  divide  still  further  into  more  minute 
branches  and  their  structure  becomes  more  deli- 
cate, iintil  at  last  they  consist  only  of  a  thin 
membrane  lined  l)y  a  single  layer  of  squamous 
epithelium.  At  this  point  they  widen  out  into 
small  funnel-like  air  spaces  (intcrceUulur  pas- 
sages), the  walls  of  which  bulge  irregularly  in 
different  places  into  small  sac-like  dilatations 
which  are  the  air  ccUa  of  the  lungs.  These  air 
cells  are  from  ^^th  to  jjTjth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Tlieir  walls  are  very  thin  and  are  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  cells  continuous  with 
those  of  the  intercellular  passage.  The  air  vesi- 
cles of  one  lobule  do  not  communicate  with  those 
of  another,  nor  even  with  those  of  adjacent  inter- 
cellular passages  as  a  rule.  Therefore  any  ob- 
struction of  a  bronchus  cuts  off  the  supply  of  air 
to  the  lobule  beyond.  Elastic  tissue  fills  in  the 
space  between  the  air  cells  and  within  this  elastic 
tissue  ramifies  a  dense  network  of  capillary  blood 
vessels  %vhich  lies  close  against  the  air  cells  and 
which  is  separated  from  their  contents  by  only 
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an  extremely  delicate  membrane.  It  is  here  that 
the  interchange  of  gaseous  elements  between  the 
atmosphere  and  llie  blood  takes  place. 

The  pulmonary  lobules  are  bound  together  by 
connective  and  clastic  tissue  to  form  very  nuicli 
larger  structiucs  calle<l  lubes.  Of  tlu'se  lobes  the 
right  lung  presents  ibree  and  the  left  two.  Kaeh 
lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  covering  Ihi-  phit- 
ru — which  is  relleded  from  the  lung  at  the  point 
where  the  bronchus  and  great  blood  vessels  enter 
and  passing  outward  line  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
(.See  Pleira.)  In  health  there  is  no  space  lie- 
tween  the  layer  of  the  pleura  which  covers  the 
lung  and  that  which  lines  the  chest  wall,  but  in 
disease  or  injury  serum,  blood,  pus,  or  air  may 
collect  therein.  These  conditions  are  termed  re- 
spectively plcurift)/  H-itIi  cffi/vio/i,  huniiito-lhorax, 
pi/o-lhonix  or  emjiyenta,  and  pncumollwrux. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  air 
cells  which  constitute  their  substance  (over  liOO,- 
00(1.000.  it  has  been  calculated),  the  lungs  (except 
in  tlie  f(etal  state,  when  no  air  enters  them)  are 
the  lightest  organs,  in  relation  to  their  size,  in 
the  body.  Altliciugh  their  bulk  is  so  great  that, 
with  the  licart,  tlicv  occu])V  almost  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  they  only  weigli  aliuut  three 
pounds  and  a  half  in  men,  and  two  pounds  and 
three-quarters  in  women.  Their  color  varies  at 
dillercnt  ages.  At  birth  they  are  of  a  |)inkish 
white  tint:  in  adult  life  they  are  of  a  slate  color, 
and  present  a  mottled  appearance;  and  in  old  age 
they  become  of  a  still  darker  tint.  The  polygonal 
markings  which  are  seen  on  the  surface  corre- 
spond to  the  outer  surface  of  the  lobules  already 
noticed.  Their  shape  is  adapted  to  that  of  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged,  each  hmg  being 
conical  in  form,  with  its  apex  rising  into  the 
neck,  while  its  base,  which  is  broad  and  concave, 
rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm ; 
and  between  the  two  lungs  lie  the  heart  and  the 
great  vessels  that  proceed  from  it.  During  life 
— except  in  certain  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  jieri- 
carditis  (q.v.) — the  inner  margins  of  the  lung.s 
nearly  overlap  the  heart,  leaving  only  a  roundish 
space  of  that  organ,  less  than  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, uncovered,  while  their  lower  borders  extend 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  fit  into  the  angle 
formed  between  those  cartilages  and  the  dia- 
phragm. 

For  the  method  by  which  the  blood  is  perpetu- 
ally changed  in  the  lungs,  see  (Circulation. 

For  a  description  of  the  shape  and  framework 
of  the  chest,  see  Chest.  The  chest  (or  thorax, 
as  it  is  termed  by  anatomists)  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  capable 'of  enlargement  in  height  (ver- 
tically), in  depth  (or  from  the  front  backward), 
and  in  wiilth  (or  from. side  to  side).  Its  height  is 
increased  mainly  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  elevation  of  the 
ribs  and  the  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces; 
while  its  depth  and  width  are  increased  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs,  which  carry  forward  and 
elevate  the  breast -bone  (or  sternum),  especially 
at  its  lowest  end.  and  are  slightly  rotated  on  an 
imaginary  axis,  joining  their  extremities,  by 
which  their  central  portion  is  raised,  and  slightly 
removed  from  the  mesial  plane  of  the  chest.  It 
is  only  in  forced  or  deep  inspiration  that  all  these 
means  of  enlarging  the  chest  are  called  into  pbiy. 
An  ordinary  inspiration  is  attended  in  men  with 
very  slight  elevation  of  the  ribs  (abo\it  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch),  while  in  women  Ihe  elevation  is 
much  greater,  especially  in  the  upper  ribs,  the 
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cause  of  tliis  dill'crence  in  the  sexes  jirobablv  lying 
in  the  narrower  waist  of  the  female  requiring  a 
compensation  in  the  iipix;r  part  of  the  chest. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  ordinary  respiration 
— viz.:  (1)  Abdominal,  or  that  chiclly  elleetcd 
by  the  diaphragm,  and  seen  in  the  motion  of  the 
■\valls  of  the  belly;  (2)  eosto-inferior,  or  tluit  in 
which  the  seven  lower  ribs  are  observed  to  act; 
and  (3)  costo-siipcrior,  or  that  effected  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  upper  ribs.  The  first  va- 
riety occurs  in  infants  up  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year:  the  second  in  boys  after  the  age  of  three, 
and  in  men;   and  the  third  in  adult  females. 

The  following  points  in  connection  with  the  re- 
spiratory movements  require  notice.  Every  com- 
plete act  of  respiration  is  divisible  into  four  parts 
— viz.:  (1)  Inspiration;  (2)  a  short  pause,  not 
always  observed ;  (3)  expiration;  and  (4)  a  con- 
siderable pause,  occupying,  according  to  Vierordt, 
about  one-iifth  of  the  whole  time  required  for  one 
complete  respiratory  act.  The  act  of  expiration 
is  always  more  prolonged  than  that  of  inspiration, 
the  former  being  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of 
12:  10  in  adult  males,  and  as  14:  10  in  children, 
women,  and  aged  persons.  The  numljer  of  respi- 
ratory acts  performed  in  a  min\ite  varies  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  According  to  Quetelet,  at  birth  there 
are  44  respirations  in  one  minute ;  at  5  years  of 
age,  26;  from  15  to  20,  20;  from  20  to  25,  18.7; 
from  25  to  30,  16:  from  30  to  50,  18.1;  so  that 
from  16  to  20  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  range 
for  healthy  adults,  although  Hutchinson  gives  the 
wide  range  of  from  16  to  40.  The  average  ratio 
■which  the  number  of  respirations  bear  to  the 
number  of  pulsations  in  a  given  time  is  about 
1:  41-,.  and  if  there  is  any  great  deviation  from 
this  ratio,  there  is  probably  some  obstruction  to 
the  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  some  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system.  Thus,  in  pneumonia  (or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs),  in  which  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  unfitted  for  its 
office,  the  number  of  the  respirations  increases  in 
a  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  number  of  pul- 
sations, so  that  the  ratio  becomes  as  1 :  3,  or  even 
as  1:2.  In  hysteria  a  similar  or  even  greater 
deviation  from  the  normal  ratio  may  occur ;  and 
Elliotson  records  a  case  in  which  the  respiratory 
movements  were  98,  or  even  106,  while  tlie  pulse 
was  104.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  typhoid  con- 
ditions, and  in  narcotic  poisoning,  the  respiratory 
acts  are  diminished  in  nimiber.  the  ratio  of  res- 
piration to  pulsations  being  as  1 :  6,  or  even  1 :  8. 

When  the  lungs  have  been  emptied  as  much  as 
possible  of  air  by  the  most  powerful  expiratory 
effort,  they  still  contain  a  quantity  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  which  may  be  estimated 
at  about  100  cubic  inches.'  To  this  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  lungs  the  term  rcsidiuil  air  is  ap- 
plied. In  addition  to  this  residual  air,  physiolo- 
gists distinguish,  in  connection  with  the  respira- 
tory process,  reserve  air,  which  is  that  portion 
which  remains  in  the  chest  after  an  ordinary 
gentle  expiration,  but  which  may  be  displaced  at 
will;  brenthing  or  iidal  air,  which  is  the  volume 
that  is  displaced  by  the  constant  gentle  inspira- 
tion and  expiration;  and  complcmental  air,  or 
the  quantity  which  can  be  inhaled  by  the  deepest 
possible  inspiration,  over  and  above  that  which 
is  introduced  in  ordinary  breathing.  The  great- 
est volume  of  air  that  can  be  expelled  by  the  most 
powerful  expiration,  which  is  obviously  the  sum 
of  the  reserve,  breathing,  and  coinpleruental  air, 


is  designated  as  the  vital  ctipacity — a  term  orig- 
inally introduced  by  Ur.  Hutchinson,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spirometer,  who  found,  from  uearly 
5000  observations,  that  of  all  the  elements  or 
factors  which  might  be  supposed  to  influence  it, 
height  alone  stood  in  a  definite  and  constant  rela- 
tion to  it,  this  relation  being  expressed  by  the 
rule  that  "for  every  inch  of  stature  from  5  to  0 
feet,  8  additional  cubic  inches  of  air  (at  60°  F. ) 
are  given  out  by  a  forced  expiration  after  a  full 
inspiration."  Hutchinson  found  that  225  cubic 
inches  is  the  average  capacity  of  a  healthy 
adult  5  feet  and  7  inches  tall.  With  regard  to 
bodily  weight  as  a  factor,  Hutchinson  found  that 
■'when  the  man  exceeds  the  average  weight  (at 
each  height)  b.y  7  per  cent.,  the  vital  capacity 
decreases  1  cubic  inch  per  pound  for  the  next 
35  pounds  above  his  weight."  Age  and  muscular 
development  do  not  influence  the  result  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  has  been  not 
unfrequently  observed  that  the  vital  capacity  is 
small  in  athletic  men,  and  that  it  has  been  in 
excess  in  persons  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
physical  power.  The  maximum  vital  capacity 
met  with  by  Hutchinson  was  404  cubic  inches ; 
this  was  in  a  man  7  feet  high,  whose  weight  was 
308  poimds;  the  minimum  was  46  cubic  inches, 
and  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  dwarf  whose  height 
was  only  29  inches  and  who  weighed  40  pounds. 
The  average  inspiration  in  a  healthy  man  at  rest 
is  about  30  cubic  inches,  and  this  increases  with 
exercise  of  any  kind.  When  we  consider  that  the 
amount  of  air  taken  in  at  each  respiration  is 
only  about  one-seventh  the  capacity  of  the  lujigs, 
we  see  how  slowly  the  air  is  renewed ;  but  the 
law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  (q.v. )  here  comes  in 
play,  for  the  air  in  the  air  celis  and  finer  tubes 
being  charged  by  the  respiratory  process  with 
a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as  compared  with 
the  inspired  air  contained  in  the  larger  tubes,  a 
diffusion  of  the  carbonic  acid  •necessarily  takes 
place  in  the  outward  direction,  while  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  or  the  air  itself,  similarly  diffuses 
itself  in  an  opjjosite  direction,  toward  and  into 
the  air  cells  them.selves.  The  total  amount  of 
air  which  passes  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours 
must  obviously  vary  with  the  extent  and  fre- 
quency of  the  respiratory  movements.  Tlie  total 
daily  amount  for  a  person  at  rest  is  680,000 
cubic  inches.  This  quantity  is  largely  increased 
by  exertion. 

The  alterations  in  the  inspired  air  effected  by 
respiration  consist  essentially  in  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  its  replacement  by 
a  nearly  corresponding  bulk  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air 
vaj'ies  inversely  with  the  number  of  respirations; 
it  reaches  5.5  per  cent,  (or  more)  when  the  res- 
pirations are  only  6  in  the  minute,  while  it  falls 
as  low  as  about  2.6  per  cent,  when  the  respira- 
tions are  96  in  the  minute.  About  4.35  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  is,  on  an  average,  added  to  the 
air  in  ordinary  respiration,  while  about  4.782  jier 
cent,  of  oxygen  is  removed,  the  actual  diminution 
of  bulk  of  the  expired  air  (after  the  removal  of  the 
moisture  obtained  from  the  lungs)  being  about 
one  forty-fifth  of  its  volume.  Hence,  unless  where 
there  is  free  ventilation,  the  air  in  an  apartment 
containing  men  or  animals  must  soon  become 
vitiated  by  containing  a  great  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  (for  ordinary  atmospheric  air  only  contains 
about  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  in  2500  parts), 
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and  a  ileficicncy  of  oxygen.  The  absolute  qunn- 
lity  of  carbonic  acid  (and  consciiucntly  of  car- 
bon) exhaled  in  24  hours  is  liable  to  j;reat  varia- 
tions, caused  by  the  temperature  and  moisture  of 
the  air,  ai,'e,  sex,  muscular  development,  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  food,  nuiscular  exer- 
cise, sleep,  state  of  health,  etc.  Smith  calculated 
that  an  adult  man  in  a  state  of  rest  exhales  in 
24  hours  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  equivalent 
to  7.144  ounces  of  carbon,  and  he  estimated  tliat 
it  should  be  increased  to  8.GS  and  11.7  ounces  for 
non-laliorinj;  and  laboring  persons  respectively 
at  their  ordinary  rate  of  exertion;  that  tlie  total 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  i^rcatly  increased  by 
external  cold,  and  diminished  tiy  heat ;  that  it  is 
increased  by  a  moist,  and  diminished  by  a  dry 
atmosphere;  that  it  increases  in  both  sexes  to 
about  the  thirtieth  year,  when  it  remains  station- 
ary for  fifteen  years,  after  which  it  diminishes ; 
that  at  all  ages  beyond  eight  years  it  is  greater 
in  males  than  in  females,  and  that  it  increases 
during  pregnancy;  that  it  is  greater  in  robust 
than  in  slender  men,  the  quantity  of  carbon  ex- 
pired per  diem  to  each  one  pomul  of  bodily 
weight  being  (according  to  Smith)  17.07,  17.51, 
and  17.99  grains  at  forty-eight,  thirty-nine,  and 
thirty-three  years  of  age  respectively;  that  it 
is  greatly  increased  by  eating,  and  is  diminished 
by  fasting;  that  it  is  increased  by  muscular 
exertion  (>Smith  found  that  when  walking  three 
miles  an  hour  he  excreted  2.6  more  carbonic  acid 
than  when  at  rest,  while  tread-wheel  labor  occa- 
sioned about  double  the  excretion  that  was  caused 
by  walking)  ;  that  it  was  diminished  by  sleep; 
and  that  it  is  increased  in  the  exanthematous 
fevers  (measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  etc.)  and 
in  chlorosis,  while  it  is  diminished  in  typhus  and 
in  chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
See  MiLscuLAR  Force. 

There  has  lieen  much  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
is  affected  by  respiration.  Usually  a  small 
amount  of  this  gas  is  given  ofT,  but  the  quantities 
absorbed  and  exhaled  so  nearly  balance  eacli 
other  that  its  special  action  on  the  organism 
must  be  very  trifling,  fxirthcr  than  as  being  a 
diluter  of  the  oxygen,  which  would  be  too  stimu- 
lating if  breathed  in  a  pure  st;ite.  The  amount 
of  the  watery  vapor  with  which  the  exhaled  air 
is  saturated  may  range  from  about  0  to  27  ounces 
in  24  hours,  its  usual  range  being  between  7  and 
11  ounces.  It  is  not  pure  water,  but  holds  in 
solution  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  an  alliuminous  .substance  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, which,  on  exposing  the  Huid  to  an 
elevated  temperature,  occasions  a  very  evident 
putrid  odor.  See  Bronchitis;  Pneumonia;  Tu- 
berculosis. 

The  well-known  anatomical  division.s  of  the 
lungs,  known  as  lobes,  are  composed  histolog- 
ically of  an  enormous  number  of  little  lobes  or 
lobules.  Each  lobule  is  separated  from  sur- 
rounding lobules  by  connective  tissue,  and  the 
lobules  which  come  to  the  surface  of  the  lung 
are  often  distinguishable  as  little  polygonal  areas. 
Each  pulmonary  lobule  consists  of  a  single  termi- 
nal bronchus  and  the  group  of  air  cells  and 
spaces  connected  with  that  bronchus.  The  termi- 
nal bronchus  on  entering  a  lobule  divides  into 
several  branches  knowni  as  alveolar  ducts.  Tliese 
open  into  considerably  laj'ger  cavities  called  in- 
fundibnla,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  air  sacs  or 
Vol.  XVII.— 6. 
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air  cells  open  out  lilic  alcoves.  The  terminal 
bronchus  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  ciliated 
columnar  epitlielium.  Outside  of  this  are  some 
elastic  fibres  and  thin  irregular  bundles  of 
smooth  nuiscle  cells.  As  the  alveolar  duels  are 
approached  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  replaced  by 
lower  ei)ithelium  of  the  niin-eiliated  variety.  In 
the  alveolar  ducts  the  epithelium  is  eufioidnl, 
and  the  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  nniscle  are 
greatly  reduecil  in  amount.     In  the  infundibnlum 
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1.  Trachea  and  bronchi.    2.  Siiuill  tironuhiiHehowiDK  air  cell 
anil  lobule.    3.  Ultiniat*  brolii-hus  of  flog. 

the  epithelium  consists  mainly  of  large  flat  non- 
nucleated  cells  known  as  respiratory  ei)itlielium. 
Among  these  are  scattered  smaller  polyheilral 
cells  which  are  remains  of  foetal  life  and  arc 
called  embryonal  cells.  Elastic  tissue  forms  the 
supporting  framework  of  the  air  sacs  and  forms 
a  distinct  ring  around  the  mouth  of  each  sac.  In 
addition  to  the  clastic  tissue  there  is  usually 
a  small  amount  of  fibnms  connective  tissue  and 
some  connective  tissue  cells  surrounding  the  air 
sacs.  Besides  the  parts  just  described,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  parenchyma  of  tlie 
lung,  there  are  seen  in  all  sections  of  lung  tissue 
bronchi  of  various  sizes.  The  smaller  bronchi 
are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated 
epitheliinn  lying  upon  a  basement  membrane. 
Beneath  the  latter  is  the  stroma  of  the  nuieous 
mendn-anc,  outside  of  which  is  a  circular  layer 
of  smooth  muscle,  the  whole  being  surrounded 
by  a  connective  tissue  or  fibrous  coat.  In  the 
medium  size  and  larger  bronchi  a  distinct  s\d>- 
mucous  coat  is  present  in  which  are  imlieildcd 
the  acini  of  nnicous  glands,  while  in  the  fibrous 
coat  are  situated  various  sized  plates  of  liyalin 
cartilage.  In  the  largest  of  the  bronchi  the 
epithelium,  insti-ad  of  consisting  of  a  single  layer, 
is  made  up  of  several  layers,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  musculari.s  niu- 
cosie  and  of  tlie  filuous  coat. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  lung  belong  to  two 
distinct  systems:  one,  the  bronchial  syslein.  is 
for  the  liourishment  of  the  lung  projier;  the 
other,  the  pulmonary  system,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  blood  to  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
Both  systems  of  vessels  enter  the  lung  at  the 
hilus  accompanying  the  large  divisions  of  the 
bronchus.  Within  the  lung  the  imlnionary  sys- 
tem of  vessels  give  o(T  branches  which  correspond 
to  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  on  reaching 
the  septa  between  the  infundiliula.  break  up  inl'> 
an  extremely  rich  network  -if  capillaries  which 
surround  the  air  sacs.  At  the  margins  of  the 
air  sacs  the  blood  from  the  capillary  network 
enters  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  which 
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accompany  tlic  aitciies  tn  llie  surface  of  the  lung. 
The  hioncliial  system  of  vessels  accompany  the 
broncliial  tubes"  anil  supply  capillary  networks 
to  them  and  to  the  other  structures  of  the  lung. 
Tlie  lymphatics  of  the  lung,  like  the  blood  ves- 
sels, consist  of  two  sets.  One  of  these  orij^inates 
in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  and  in  the  subplcural  lymph  spaces, 
communicating  by  means  of  tlie  latter  with  the 
surface  of  the  pleura.  The  second  set  of 
lymphatics,  the  bronchial  lymphatics,  originates 
in  the  subepithelial  lymiih  spaces  of  the  bron- 
chi, which  communicate  with  the  mucous  sur- 
faces of  the  bronchi  and  air  sacs.  From  these 
sjiaees  definite  lymphatic  channels  are  formed 
which  follow  the  blood  vessels  to  the  surface 
of  the  lung  and  pass  thence  by  means  of  a  few 
large  trunks  to  the  bronchial  lymph  glands.  The 
nerves  of  the  lung  come  from  both  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  systems.  Tl'ie  main  nerve  trunks 
enter  the  lung  at  the  hilus  and  follow  the  branch- 
ings of  the  blood  vessels  and  the  bronchi.  On 
arriving  at  the  smaller  bronchi  the  nerves  break 
up  into  fine  non-medullated  fibrils  which  pass  to 
the  nuiscular  tissue  and  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

RESPIRATION  (in  plants).  A  series  of 
processes  by  which  plants  release  the  necessary 
energy  for  growtli.  movement,  and  similar  work. 
Although  the  true  nature  of  respiration  was 
stated  by  Ingenhouss  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  its  relation  to  growth 
and  the  evolution  of  heat  was  clearly  set  forth  by 
DeSaussure  in  1824,  confusion  between  photosyn- 
thesis and  respiration  has  persisted  to  the  present 
day. 

The  method  of  obtaining  energy  in  the  presence 
of  free  o.\vgen  by  oxidizing  and  decomposing 
materials  within  the  body  is  known  as  nor- 
mal respiration.  The  process  of  self-decomposi- 
tion in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  is  known  (in- 
aptly) as  intramolecular  respiration;  while  the 
process  of  securing  energy  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surrounding  medium  is  designated  as  fer- 
mentation. Under  ordinary  conditions,  almost 
all  plants  are  able  to  absorb  free  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  at  all  times.  But  if  the  absorption  of 
free  ox.ygen  is  impossible,  the  protoplasm  may 
set  up  such  changes  in  its  ow-n  substance  or  in 
media  adjacent  to  it  as  to  secure  the  necessary 
energy  by  their  decomposition.  Some  of  the  very 
simplest  plants  (anaerobic  bacteria)  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  to  this  mode  of  life  and  flourish 
only  in  the  absence  of  free  o.xygen.  Others  (bac- 
teria, yeasts,  molds,  etc.)  may  live  and  grow 
in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  but  when  de- 
prived of  this  actively  decompose  the  substances 
with  which  they  are  in  contact,  which  are  then 
said  to  ferment  or  putrefy. 

Noriniil  respiration  consists  essentially  of  four 
independent  processes:  flr.st,  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ;  second,  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  sub- 
stances to  be  oxidized;  third,  the  decomposition 
of  these  substances,  with  the  formation  of  various 
end  proilvicts,  differing  according  to  circum- 
stances :  fourth,  the  elimination  of  these  products. 
Its  activity  varies  much  with  different  plants  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  is  infiu- 
enccd  strikingly  by  external  conditions.  Consid- 
ering only  respiration  occurring  under  favorable 
conditions,  that  of  organs  rich  in  protoplasm  is 
more  active  than  that  of  watery  organs.     Thus 
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growing  points  ( buds ) ,  flowers,  seeds,  and  so  on 
respire  more  actively  than  fleshy  leaves  and  tu- 
bers. The  respiration  of  water  and  nuvrsh  plants 
is  in  general  less  active  than  that  of  land  plants. 
The  rate  of  respiration  in  active  plant  organs  is 
several  times  greater  per  imit  of  weight  than 
hinuan  respiration.  The  most  active  respiration 
recorded  is  that  of  young  wheat  leaves,  which 
consume  in  24  hours  one  gram  of  o.xygen  for  each 
0.1  gram  of  their  weight.  In  human  respiration 
one  gram  of  o.xvgen  is  consiuned  per  100  grams  of 
weight.  Active  aerobic  bacteria  may  consume 
200  times  as  much  oxygen  as  that  used  by  man 
per  unit  of  weight.  \\'hen  the  oxygen  pressure 
is  reduced  to  one-third  its  normal,  respiration  is 
retarded.  Under  increased  pressure  tlie  results 
differ  according  to  the  duration  of  exposure. 
For  a  short  time  plants  may  respire  normally 
at  two  to  si.x  atmospheres  of  pure  oxygen. 
Under  a  longer  exposure  to  such  pressures  respi- 
ration is  likel.v  to  be  retarded.  Variations  in 
temperature,  which  are  frequent  in  nature,  exert 
a  double  effect;  as  the  temperature  rises  more 
oxvgen  is  absorbed  and  more  CO™  is  eliminated. 
With  rising  temperature  respiration  does  not, 
as  most  functions  do,  attain  a  maximum  and 
then  diminish  with  further  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, but  it  is  accelerated  until  death  ensues. 
Yet  the  respiratory  rate  does  not  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature. 
Light  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
respiration. 

Intr.\ MOLECULAR  Respiratiox.  The  exclusion  of 
oxygen  from  plants  which  normallv  use  it  pro- 
duces a  profound  disturbance  of  the  usual  meta- 
bolism, as  shown  b.v  the  fact  that  the  end  jirod- 
ucts  of  respiration,  instead  of  lieing  chiefly  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  are  alcohol,  hydrogen,  organic 
acids,  etc.  For  most  plants,  a  period  of  intra- 
molecular respiration  seems  to  be  a  time  to  be 
tided  over,  growth  ceases,  and  most  other  func- 
tions are  suspended.  After  the  decomposition 
of  the  protoplasm  has  gone  to  a  certain  extent, 
death  ensues.  Therefore,  at  high  temperatures, 
which  accelerate  the  process,  intramolecular  res- 
piration suflices  to  maintain  life  for  a  shorter 
time  than  at  low  temperatures.     See  Fermext.\- 

TION. 

RESPIRATION,  Artificial.  The  exchange 
of  air  as  in  natural  breathing  (see  Respiration, 
Organs  and  Process  of),  produced  by  mechan- 
ical means.  Respiration  is  susjjended  wiien  for 
any  reason  the  nuiscles  concerned  in  breathing 
are  deprived  of  their  wonted  nervous  stimulation, 
by  poisoning  of  the  nerve  centres  which  govern 
them.  This  may  tal;e  place  in  asphyxiation  b.v 
poisonous  gases,  in  drowning,  poisoning,  or  b.v 
prematurely  cutting  otT  tlie  placental  circulation 
during  parturition:  and  it  is  in  these  circum- 
stances that  artificial  respiration  finds  its  great- 
est usefulness.  (See  Aspiiyxi.v. )  The  object 
in  resuscitation  (q.v. )  is  to  imitate  as  closel.v  as 
possible  the  natural  res]iiratory  movements. 
Tliese  should  be  rh.vthmical  and  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  to  the  minute.  Several 
methods  of  carrying  on  artificial  respiration  have 
been  devised.  Of  these  the  most  generally  useful 
is  that  of  S.vlvester.  In  this  method  the  body 
of  the  person  to  be  revived  is  placed  upon  the 
back,  the  shoulders  being  slightly  elevated,  and 
high  enough  to  keep  the  chin  from  falling  for- 
ward on  the  chest.     The  arms  are  then  grasped 
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just  above  the  elbows,  and  raised  gently  and 
steadily  upward  and  forward  to  their  full  extent, 
and  at  the  same  time  rotated  slightly  outward. 
This  position  is  maintained  for  two  or  three  sec- 
onds and  secures  iitsiiiriilioit.  The  arms  are  now 
lowered  and  pressed  lirmly  ayainst  the  sides  of 
the  chest  for  two  or  three'seconds,  thus  bringing 
about  expiration.  These  movements  are  repeated 
in  alternation  with  regularity  and  precision,  at 
the  rate  above  mentioned.  Sylvester's  method  is 
the  one  generally  employed  to  resuscitate  the 
drowned.  ]?eforc  proceeding  with  artificial 
respiration  in  these  eases  certain  preparations 
have  to  lie  made.  To  drain  oft'  water  from  the 
stomach  and  chest,  the  patient  is  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  placed  face  downward  with  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  raised  above  the  level  of  the  mouth 
by  a  roll  of  clothing  or  other  material  placed 
transversely  beneath  the  trunk.  Pressure  is  then 
made  upon' the  patient's  back.  The  tongue  must 
be  held  out,  the  larynx  kept  open,  and  the  mouth 
and  throat  cleared  of  mucus.  In  cases  of  drowning 
efforts  to  resuscitate  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  an  hour,  apjiarently  inanimate  individuals 
having  been  bro\iglit  to  life  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  after  having  been  immersed  half  an  hour  or 
longer.  Attempts  to  restore  respiration  should 
be  supplemented  by  friction,  the  administration 
of  stimulants,  and  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities, 

Schultz's  method,  applicable  especially  to  the 
resuscitation  of  newly  born  infants,  is  as  follows: 
The  operator  stands  behind  the  patient.  The 
shoulders  arc  grasped,  witli  an  index  finger  in 
each  armpit,  the  thumbs  over  the  shoulders,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fingers  resting  obliquely  over  the 
back.  The  whole  weight  of  the  child's  body  is 
now  allowed  to  hang  from  the  shoulders.  This 
lifts  the  ribs,  expands  the  chest,  and  produces 
mechanical  inspiration.  Expiration  is  produced 
by  swinging  tlie  child  forward  at  arms'  length 
to  a  point  where  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis  top- 
ple over  toward  the  operator,  thus  bringing  about 
extreme  flexion  of  the  tnuik,  and  forcing  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  against  the  diaphragm.  This 
motion  is  then  reversed,  and  the  process  repeated 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  times  a  minute. 

In  the  method  of  Byrd-Dew  the  neck  is  sup- 
ported by  one  hand,  the  thighs  upon  the  other, 
the  chilli  lying  upon  its  back.  The  head  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  backward  so  that  the  glottis  may 
remain  freely  open.  The  body  is  then  alternately 
extended  and  flexed,  which  movements  determine 
respectively  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Fell's  method  of  artificial  respiration  consists 
in  pushing  a  tube  into  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  forcing  warmed  air  into  the  lungs  by  means 
of  a  bellows.  Expiration  is  secured  by  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

Gibbons's  method,  which  is  applied  by  its 
author  to  cases  of  apparent  death  from  electric- 
ity, consists  of  inserting  one  end  of  a  tube  into 
a  nostril  of  the  inanimate  person  and  then,  after 
closing  the  other  nostril,  working  two  bellows 
alternately  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  lungs 
and  then  supply  fresh  air  under  pressure. 

Laborde's  method  depends  on  rhythmical  trac- 
tion of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  seized,  as  far 
hack  as  possible,  between  (the  thumb  and  index 
finger  wrapped  in  linen,  and  alternately  pulled 
forcibly  forward  and  relaxed.  This  method  is 
supposed  to  excite  lireathing  by  reflex  action. 

A  practicable  and  very  useful  method  especial- 
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ly  for  young  children  is  nioutli-tu-nioulli  insuffla- 
tion. A  piece  of  gauze  is  lai<l  over  the  nioulli  of 
the  child  and  air  breathed  directly  into  its  lungs 
from  those  of  tlie  operator. 

RESPIRATORY  SOUNDS.  Sounds  pro- 
duced during  inspiralic]]!  ami  expiration  us  per- 
ceived by  auscultation,  either  by  placing  tlii'  ear 
upon  the  chest  or  tbrougli  the  medium  of  tlie 
stethoscope  (q.v.).  When  the  ear  is  placed  upon 
the  chest  of  a' healthy  ailult,  a  soft.  ru><tlin{; 
sound  is  heard,  comparable  to  the  sighing  of  a 
gentle  breeze  anuing  the  leaves.  This  soun<l  is 
louder  and  more  marked  during  the  inspiratory 
act,  which  is  in  health  longer  than  expiration  in 
the  ratio  of  G:.5.  To  this  sound  the  name 
rcsiciihir  tniirmiir  has  been  given.  Certain  areas  of 
the  chest,  here  the  large  bronchi  are  man^r  the 
surface,  viz.  over  the  steru\nn,  the  j\uietion  of 
the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  a 
diamond-shaped  space  at  the  back  in  the  middle 
line,  the  sound  beconu's  tulmlar,  and  higher 
pitched,  and  expiratiiJU  and  inspiration  are  of 
equal  length.  This  is  called  bronchial  breathing 
and  is  significant  of  disease  when  it  occurs  else- 
where than  over  the  areas  above  indicated. 
Where  these  two  sounds  shade  into  each  other, 
bronclio-vesicular  breathing  is  heard. 

In  pathological  conditions  of  the  lungs,  the 
vesictilar  murmur  imdergoes  many  important 
modifications.  It  is.  for  example,  diminished  or 
completely  obliterated  in  pleurisy  (q.v.)  with 
eli'usion  and  in  pneumothorax ;  it  becomes 
lovuier  and  higher  in  pitch  over  consolidated  luns; 
tissue  such  as  occurs  in  pneumonia  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  (q.v.).  One  of  the  earliest 
physical  signs  of  phthisis  is  a  ]n-olonged  respira- 
tory murmur,  and  this  alteration  of  the  n<u-nial 
rhythm  is  also  characteristic  of  asthma  and  em- 
physema (q.v.).  Interrupted  breathing,  some- 
times called  cog-wheel  rcHjiirtition,  is  heard  in 
healtliy  but  nervotis  individuals,  but  in  disi'a.se  it 
is  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  column  of  air 
passing  through  the  bronehials  by  tenacious 
nnicus,  or  by  the  expansion  of  ditlerent  lobes  at 
diftcrent  times. 

Certain  adventitious  sounds  to  which  the  ge- 
neric name  rules  is  applied  are  heard  in  disease, 
and  are  nrodueed  either  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
air  vesicles.  Dry  rales  are  whistling,  squeak- 
ing sounds,  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through 
bronchial  tubes  narrowed  in  places  by  swelling  of 
the  lining  mucous  membrane,  as  in  bronchitis,  or 
by  spasm,  as  in  asthma;  or  by  tough,  adherent 
nuicus.  Moist  nlles  are  ]iroduced  by  the  expan- 
sion of  previously  closed  air  cells,  or  by  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  in  a  cavity.  These  are  heard  in  tuberculosis, 
the  resolving  stage  of  lobar  pneumonia,  pulmo- 
nary oedema,  etc.  Melaliic  tinlcliny  is  a  sliarp» 
quick  .sound  resembling  that  produced  by  strik- 
ing a  glass  vessel  with  a  pin.  Its  presence  gives, 
evidence  of  the  luesenee  in  the  lung  of  a  cavity 
of  considerable  size  containing  air.  and  surround- 
ed bv  firm  walls.  .\  frirtion  xoiiiid  is  |)ro<lueed  by 
the  rubliing  together  of  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  the  pleura  when  roitgh  from  intlani- 
mation,  and  is  in<licative  of  ideurisy.  Consult 
Loomis's  Plu/sical  Diaffiwsi.t  (Kew  York,  1!)02). 
See  At'scuLTATioN. 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM,  Compar.\tivb 
.\n.\tomv  or  TiiK.  The  system  of  organs  th.-vt 
iiave  the  function,  in  the  animal  body,  of  taking 
in  oxj-gen  from  the  surrounding  mediums  (water 
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and  air)  and  of  getting  rid  of  carbon  dioxide  gas 
and  rertaiu  other  excreuientitious  produets.  In 
Verlcbrata  these  organs  are  either  gills  or  lungs. 
Ill  invertebrate's  the  skin  always  finutions,  more 
or  less,  as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  in  addition 
various  other  organs  subserve  this  function  also. 
Whatever  form  or  |)Osition  the  resi)iiatory  organ 
may  assume,  it  must  be  richly  supi)lied  with  blood 
vessels  so  that  the  blood  containing  carbon  di- 
o.xide  may  come  in  close  relation  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  No  organ  may  be  spoken  of 
as  a  respiratory  organ  which  has  not  this  vascu- 
lar apparatus.  Specialized  respiratory  organs 
do  not  appear  in  the  animal  kingdom  until  the 
segmented  worms  are  reached,  and  even  in  many 
of  the  segmented  worms  no  specific  respiratory 
apparatus  is  developed.  The  integument  of 
lower  forms  and  sometimes  the  wall  of  the  in- 
testine, when  this  organ  is  present,  perform  the 
respiratory  function;  the  integument  is  better 
able  to  do  so,  since  it  is  the  part  that  comes 
most  intimately  in  contact  with  the  surrounding 
media. 

In  echinoderms  there  are  no  respiratory  or- 
gans that  are  homologous  throughout  the  phylum. 
In  holothurians  this  function  is  performed  by 
the  'respiratory  tree,'  a  mass  of  delicate  branched 
tubules  which' open  into  the  cloaca;  by  the  oral 
tentacles;  and  by  the  entire  body-wall.  In  the 
other  forms  various  other  organs  perform  this 
function. 

Jlollusks,  as  a  rule,  have  one  (in  a  few'  eases 
more  than  one)  pair  of  breathing  organs,  the 
gills,  which  are  covered  and  protected  by  the 
mantle.  In  some  forms  this  gill  is  wanting  and 
in  others  it  is  functionally  replaced  by  other 
and  phj'logenetically  newer  organs.  Blood  flows 
into  these  gills  and  after  taking  in  oxygen  from 
the  water  it  flows  back  again,  first  to  the  heart 
and  then  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  lamelli- 
brancli  gills  appear  double  on  account  of  the 
strong  development  of  the  two  rows  of  branchial 
leaflets,  and  in  some  mollusks  increased  surface 
is  obtained  by  a  folding  of  the  leaflets.  fScaphopo- 
da  and  many  Gastropoda  do  not  possess  true  gills. 
In  certain  cases  they  are  replaced  by  adaptive 
gills.  The  latter  may  be  delicate  leaflets  form- 
ing a  rosette  around  the  anus ;  or  folds  to  the 
right  and  left  in  the  mantle  cavity;  or  cerata,  the 
dorsal  finger-like  processes  of  Nudibranehiata. 
Some  Pulmonata  have  become  adapted  for  aerial 
breathing.  In  this  case  the  mantle  cavity  is 
richly  supplied  with  blood  vessels  in  its  dorsal 
wall  and  gains  a  respiratory  aperture,  the  so- 
called  'lung.' 

IJespiration  in  all  Crustacea  takes  place  in 
the  outer  integument.  In  small  Crustacea  thcTe 
are  no  specially  developed  respiratory  organs,  and 
respiration  is  performed  by  the  entire  body  sur- 
face. In  the  large  Crustacea  certain  parts  of 
the  body  are  adapted  to  perform  this  function 
more  actively  than  others.  To  fit  such  parts 
■  of  the  body  for  a  respiratory  function  folds  of 
the  integument  arise  and  the  soft  skin  of  the  folds 
is  functional  in  respiration.  When  this  fold  is 
transformed  into  a  hard  shield,  it  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  delicate  breathing  organs.  The  function 
of  respiration  is  performed  in  most  Crustacea 
by  the  thoracic  limbs.  Some  of  the  crabs 
live  more  or  less  on  land  and  are  adapted  to  re- 
tain water  in  the  branchial  cavity  and  to  breathe 
air  directly.  In  the  latter  case  the  part  of  the 
branchial  cavity  that  functions  as  a  lung  has  its 
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integument  modified  into  branched  tufts  which 
project  into  the  air  cavity  and  are  well  provided 
witli  vascular  organs. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  insects  are  seg- 
mentally  arranged  air-conducting  tubules,  the 
trachese,  which  connect  with  the  e.xterior  by 
means  of  segmental  openings,  the  stigmata. 
These  openings  are  often  guarded  by  bristles  or 
tufts  to  keep  out  foreign  particles.  Internally  the 
tracheal  tubes  branch  and  subdivide  again  and 
again  and  penetrate  all  through  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  ti'aehese  are  lined  by  chitinous  spirals 
to  keep  the  tubes  open.  This  chitin  is  continuous 
with  the  chitin  of  the  exoskeleton  and  is  shed 
with  the  latter. 

In  Amphioxus  more  than  the  first  half  of  the 
length  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  respiration,  since  its  walls  are  pro- 
vided with  gill-slits.  This  may  be  called  the 
respiratory  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  (prosen- 
teron)  in  contradistinction  to  the  remainder, 
hinder  portion,  the  digestive  part.  Gill-slits  to 
the  number  of  100,  more  or  less,  are  borne  by  it. 
The  variability  in  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
gills  continue  to  increase  in  number  as  the  ani- 
mal grows  older,  new  ones  being  formed  posteri- 
orly. In  Ammocetes,  of  the  Cyelostomi,  there 
is  a  muscular  fold  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
branchial  part  of  the  oesophagus.  In  Petromyzon 
that  part  of  the  cesophagus  which  contains  the 
gills  is  entirely  cut  ofl'  from  the  alimentary  tract 
and  the  cut-oil"  end  of  the  latter  grows  forw-ard 
above  the  gill-portion  to  join  the  mouth  cavity. 
Thus  two  canals  pass  backward  from  the  mouth. 
From  Elasmobranchii  onward  the  gills  are  in  close 
relation  with  the  skeletal  parts  of  the  visceral 
arches.  As  a  rule  teleosts  possess  four  gill- 
arches,  but  certain  rudimentary  gills  on  the 
mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  indicate  that  fishes 
formerly  possessed  more  gill-arches  than  at  pres- 
ent. Fishes  take  in  water  through  the  mouth, 
and  by  a  constriction  of  the  latter  force  it 
out  through  the  gill-slits.  During  the  process  of 
breathing  the  gill-arches  rise  and  fall.  The 
Dipnoi,  as  the  name  indicates,  breathe  both  by 
gills  and  by  lungs.  The  lung-sac  of  the  Dipnoi  is 
an  unpaired  bilobed  sac. 

Lungs.  The  air-bladder  and  lungs  have  a 
similar  development  and  the  latter  has  developed 
from  the  former.  Both  are  outgrowths  of  the 
alimentaiy  tract;  the  air-bladder  is  usually 
formed  on  the  dorsal,  and  the  lung  on  the  ventral 
side,  however.  The  point  at  wliich  the  air-blad- 
der arises  from  the  oesophagus  is  not  a  fixed  one, 
and  the  duct  which  connects  the  bladder  with 
the  oesophagus  may  remain  open,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  solid  strand,  or  may  eventually  disappear 
altogether.  In  the  last  case  the  air-bladder 
pi'obably  gets  its  contained  gas  from  its  own  Avail. 
The  air-bladder  always  lies  above  the  alimentary 
tract.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  paired.  It  may  be 
transversely  constricted  to  form  several  divisions, 
or  cn>cal  processes  may  be  present.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  air-bladder  of  fishes  may  be  sjiongy, 
a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  lungs  of  Dipnoi 
and  Amphibia.  The  lungs  of  some  of  the  Dipnoi 
show  posteriorly  a  paired  condition,  although 
anteriorly  there  is  only  one  part.  The  lungs  of 
certain  Amphibi.a  ( Menobranchus  and  Proteus) 
are  lower  in  development  than  those  of  the  Dip- 
noi in  so  far  as  their  internal  surface  is  smooth. 
In  reptiles  and  in  the  other  vertebrates  the  form 
of  the  lung  is  determined  by  that  of  the  body. 
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The  lungs  show  a  branched  system  of  bronchi. 
In  this  respect  the  lungs  of  crocodiles  and  some 
other  forms  show  a  decided  advance  over  those  of 
Jinipliibia.  The  lungs  of  birds  (q.v.)  are  in  con- 
nection with  large  sacs,  the  'air-sacs.'  These  air- 
sacs  fill  the  interstices  in  the  body  cavity,  pass 
between  the  muscles,  under  the  skin,  and  even 
into  the  hollow  bones. 

In  man  the  lungs  of  the  two  sides  are  not 
symmetrical ;  the  riglit  lung  has  three  lobes,  the 
left  two.  They  are  connected  with  tlie  exterior 
by  the  air  j^assages  composed  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  trachea,  larynx,  and  windpipe.  This  sys- 
tem of  organs  arises  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
oesophagus  as  a  duct,  and  constricts  off  to  form 
a  distinct  tube.  The  separation  begins  anteriorly. 
Tlie  lungs  arise  as  lateral  buds  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  furrow.  Cartilaginous  supports  first 
arise  in  Urodeles.  Delinite  trachese  aj)pear  in 
Sirenia,  Amphiuma,  and  Gymnophiona.  Tlie  car- 
tilaginous bands  take  on  the  form  of  half  rings 
first  in  the  G3!nnophiona.  A  dilTercntiated 
larynx  appears  in  the  Anura,  is  regulated  by 
muscles,  and  has  vocal  cords.  The  larynx  of 
reptiles  makes  no  advance  over  that  of  Anura, 
but  in  crocodiles  and  turtles  the  larnyx  is  im- 
bedded in  a  depression  of  the  hyoid.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  of  mammals  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  part  of  the  hyoid.  In  birds  two 
larjTiges  are  present,  the  lower  of  which,  the 
syrinx,  is  the  functional  voice  organ  and  is  re- 
stricted to  birds  alone. 

Consult :  Lang,  Text-Book  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  (London,  1891-96)  ;  Weidersheim, 
adapted  by  W.  X.  Parker,  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  ^  rrtebratrs  (London,  1897). 

RESPONDENT  (from  Lat.  rcspondcre,  to 
answer,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  4-  spondcre, 
to  promise).  A  party  who  is  called  upon  to  an- 
swer in  proceedings  against  him  in  certain  courts. 
A  person  who  is  sued  in  an  admiralty  court,  or 
in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  is  known  as  the 
respondent.  In  this  sense  the  term  corresponds 
to  the  word  defendant.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  one  who  opposes  an  appeal,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  the  op])Osite  of  appellant.  In  tlie 
English  divorce  courts  the  defendant  is  known 
as  tlie  respondent.     See  Appeal. 

RESPONDENTIA  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  re- 
spondere,  to  answer).  A  term  employed  in  mari- 
time law  to  denote  a  loan  of  money  on  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  and  conditioned 
to  be  paid  with  'maritime  interest'  when  the 
cargo  is  safely  delivered  at  the  port  to  which  it 
is  consigned.  A  respondentia  bond  is  commonly 
given  as  evidence  of  the  contract.  The  lender 
of  the  money  assumes  the  risk  that  the  goods 
may  be  lost  at  sea,  and  if  such  casualty  occurs 
he  loses  the  amount  he  has  advanced.  If  there 
is  a  partial  loss  the  lender  is  entitled  to  have 
the  goods  which  are  saved  sold  for  his  ben- 
efit. The  loan  is  practically  only  on  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower,  as  the  goods 
may  be  sold  by  the  latter  free  from  any  lien  at 
any  time  during  the  voyage  or  upon  their  arrival. 
The  advantage  which  accrues  to  the  lender  in 
consideration  of  the  unusual  risk  he  assumes  is 
that  he  may  contract  for  practically  any  rate  of 
interest  which  the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay. 
See  Bottomry  Bond;  Usury.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Admiralty  Law. 
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RESSEL,  res'scl.  JosEl-il  (1793-1857).  An 
Austrian  inventor,  born  nt  Chnidini,  lloheniin, 
and  educated  at  Vienna  and  at  .Mariabrunn.  In 
the  latter  place  he  studied  forestry,  and  from 
1817  until  his  death  he  hi'hl  various  po-sts  in  the 
Austrian  De])artnient  of  Korestry,  being  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Tricst.  Kessef  was  an  able  me- 
chanic and  invented  several  machines.  His  chiinis 
to  the  discovery  of  the  screw  propeller,  which  he 
did  not  patent,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident 
at  the  trial  trip  of  the  .screw  steamboat,  rival 
those  of  Sauvage,  Kriesson,  Smith,  and  Wilsim. 
Consult  Reitlinger,  Joseph  h'cssel  (Vienna,  18(i:j). 

REST  (AS.  rcKt.  rctst,  Goth.,  OHO.  rasia.  Oer. 
Rast,  rest;  ultimately  connected  with  Skt.  rum, 
to  rest,  to  rejoice).  In  music,  an  interval  of 
silence  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  movement 
between  one  sound  and  another.  With  the  use 
of  mensurable  music  (q.v.),  rests  began  to  be 
represented  by  regular  fixed  signs,  and  finally  the 
following  values  were  one  after  another  decided 
on: 
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Ultimately  the  tails  of  the  shorter  notes  were 
reversed  and  thus  our  present  rest  characters 
came  into  use.  The  following  are  the  principal 
rest  characters: 

Thirty- 
Whole.      Half.       Quarter.  Eighth.  Sixteenth,  second. 


For  rests  of  a  number  of  bars,  it  is  now  usual 
to  draw  one  or  two  oblique  lines  across  the  staff, 
and  write  on  them  in  figures  the  number  of  meas- 
ures during  which  the  voice  or  instrument  is  to 
be  silent;  thus  5  in  common  time,  denotes 
whole  notes.  A  rest, 
may  be  prolonged  by  one 


a  rest  of  o 
like  a  note, 
or  more  dots. 

BEST-CURE.  A  system  of  treatment  inau- 
gurated about  1870,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
success  of  Prof.  Sanuiel  Jackson,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  (q.v.)  of  Philadeljihia.  It  is  calculated 
"to  renew  tlie  vitality  of  feeble  people  by  a  com- 
bination of  entire  rest  and  excessive  feeding 
made  possible  by  jjussive  exercise  obtained 
through  the  steady  use  of  massage  and  electric- 
ity." The  cases  most  benefited  by  such  treatment 
are  those  of  women  who  are  'nervous,'  thin,  and 
aniemic.  partial  or  entire  invalids.  Seclusion 
from  relatives  and  friends:  absolute  rest  in  bed 
for  six  weeivs  or  more;  neither  reading,  writing, 
nor  sewing,  and  often  not  raising  the  hand  or 
turning  over  in  bed  without  aid ;  massage  of  the 
entire '^liody  except  the  face  every  day  for  six 
weeks ;  the'use  of  the  induction  current  with  slow 
interruptions  over  the  whole  of  the  body  l)ut  the 
face  and  neck  during  forty  to  sixty  minutes  each 
day;  together  with  large  quantities  of  milk, 
cocoa,  and  malt  extract  combine  to  make  up  the 
treatment.  While  rest-cure  is  especially  suitable 
to  the  thin,  it  also  benefits  eases  of  'fat  anirniia' 
and  the  large  majoritv  of  neurasthenics.  It  has 
also   been    of    great  'value    in    indigestion    "-' 
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alcoholism,  and  some  early  cases  of  tuberculosis. 
Ki'sl-cure  is  employed  in  modiiieil  form  l)y  many 
physicians.  Consult  Mitchell,  Fat  and  Blood 
(Phihidelphia,  1877). 

REST-HARROW.  A  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral si)ecies  of  Euroi)ean  herbs  and  sub-shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Legiuninosa'.  Common  rest- 
harrow  {Ononis  arvensis)  is  sometimes  abundant 
in  neylccted  pastures,  but  is  easily  controlled 
by  cultivation.  Yellow  rest-harrow,  or  goat's  rue 
(Ononis  Xntrix),  is  sometimes  grown  for  or- 
nament. 

RESTIGOTJCHE,  res'te-goSsh'.  A  river  in 
tlic  northwestern  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
forming  for  about  50  miles  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  the  Province  of  (Quebec  (Map: 
Kew  lirunswick,  B  2 ) .  It  is  200  miles  in  length, 
and  falls  into  Chaleurs  Bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence.  For  the  last  18  miles  it  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships. 

RESTITUTION  (Lat.  restitutio,  from  resti- 
tuvre,  to  restore,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -(- 
statuere,  to  place,  from  stare,  to  stand).  In  law, 
return  to  the  riglitful  owner  of  jjroperty  which 
has  been  unlawfully  detained.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied alike  to  eases  where  the  property  has  mere- 
ly been  converted  to  the  use  of  some  one  under  a 
claim  of  title,  and  where  it  has  been  stolen.  In 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  propert,y,  the  issue  should  be  de- 
cided by  a  replevin  action.  ( See  Replevin  ;  Exe- 
CLTIOX.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  part  of  a  cargo  wliich  has  been  lost 
by  jettison.     See  Maritime  Law. 

RESTORATION  (Lat.  restauratio,  from  re- 
sluiirarc,  to  rcstcjre,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 
-|-  *staurus,  Gk.  aravpds,  firmly  fixed,  stake;  con- 
nected with  stare,  to  stand,  Skt.  sthavara,  fixed, 
stha,  to  stand ) .  A  term  emplo.yed  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  and  France  in  connection  with 
the  reestablishnient  of  monarchial  government. 
In  England  it  is  ap])lied  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  In  France  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  after  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  (First  Restoration),  and 
after  the  'Hundred  Days'  in  1815  (Second  Restor- 
ation) . 

RESTORATIONISTS.  A  sect  which,  under 
a  new  name,  lias  revived  a  very  ancient  doctrine, 
which  has  found  advocates  at  all  times  since  the 
days  of  Origen  ( q.v. ) .  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able doctrines  of  that  Father  was  his  belief  of  a 
general  apokaiastasis,  or  'restoration'  of  all 
things,  in  which,  after  a  purgation  proportioned 
to  the  various  moral  conditions  of  their  souls  at 
the  time  of  death,  all  men,  however  wicked,  and 
all  the  evil  angels,  even  Lucifer  himself,  would 
be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  reunited  to 
Him  in  heaven.  This  doctrine  was  condemned  at 
the  time,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  rejected 
by  the  churches  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the 
West.  The  doctrine  has  lieen  renewed  in  more 
than  one  form  since  the  Reformation  by  various 
classes,  who  have  taken  the  name  of  Univcrsalists 
(q.v.).  The  particular  title  of  Restorationists 
was  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  followers  of 
the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  (q.v.),  who,  in  addition 
to  the  tenet  above  explained,  held  that  all  retribu- 
tion is  confined  to  this  life,  and  taught  that  at 
the  resurrection  all  men  will  be  admitted  to  ever- 
lasting happiness. 


RESTORATION  OF  PAINTINGS.  To  re- 
store a  i>ainting  to  its  original  condition  is  a 
delicate  operation,  requiring  great  knowledge  and 
skill.  By  the  operation  of  ignorant  restorers  of. 
tlie  past  many  of  the  most  important  paintings 
have  been  destroyed;  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  restorers  have  not  indicted  more  damage 
than  time  itself.  In  former  times  the  process 
was  cliicrty  one  of  repainting  and  it  was  then 
that  tile  chief  damage  was  done,  even  though 
the  artist  himself  was  often  a  man  of  ability. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  modern  re- 
storer is  to  remove  these  outer  coatings  of  paint. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  restoration  is 
to  clean  tlie  picture — i.e.  to  remove  the  coating  of 
dust  with  which  it  has  become  encrusted,  or  tlie 
varnish  originally  applied,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  becomes  dust  color  or  opaque.  The  usual 
process  is  to  dissolve  the  varnish  by  means  of 
brandy,  weak  alcohol,  or  some  similar  substance 
applied  with  the  sponge,  oil  also  being  frequently 
applied  to  prevent  deleterious  action  upon  the 
colors.  In  Germany  the  process  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Bavarian  chemist  Jlax  von  Petten- 
kofer  (q.v.)  is  often  applied,  which  consists  in 
subjecting  the  painting  to  cold  fumes  of  alcohol. 
Unvarnished  paintings  are  in  like  manner  care- 
fully washed  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance. 

The  transferring  of  a  painting  from  a  damaged 
canvas,  panel,  or  wall  is  efl'ected  by  gluing  it  to 
a  paper  plaque  fastened  on  gauze.  The  canvas 
or  wood  is  then  carefully  removed  by  means  of 
instruments  and  chemicals,  and  the  painting  is 
glued  to  a  new  canvas,  after  which  the  paper  is 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  painting.  In 
case  of  a  fresco  the  paper  is  rolled  upon  a 
cylinder  while  the  plaster  is  being  removed  with 
a  chisel.  The  retouching  of  the  parts  of  the 
painting  damaged  during  the  restoration  with 
dry  color  is  an  important  process,  which  should 
be  intrusted  to  most  skillful  hands.  The  glass 
plates  now  used  instead  of  varnish  in  most  mod- 
ern galleries,  though  superior  as  a  protection  to 
the  painting,  have  the  disadvantage  of  preventing 
the  study  of  the  ensemble  of  the  picture  by 
their  reflective  powers. 

RESTRAINT   OF  TRADE,    Contracts   in. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  common  law  that  one  should  de- 
prive himself  of  the  right  to  engage  in  business 
or  trade,  and  all  contracts  entered  into  for  that 
purpose  have  with  certain  limitations  been  re- 
garded as  illegal  and  consequently  null  and  void. 
Thus  a  contract  that  one  would  never  engage  in 
his  business  or  trade  within  ten  miles  of  London 
was  deemed  valid  and  enforceable,  but  a  contract 
not  to  engage  in  any  particular  trade  or  business 
in  England  for  five  years  was  considered  illegal 
as  against  public  policy.  The  later  tendency  of 
the  English  courts  is  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
contract  by  its  reasonableness  in  view  of  all  the 
cireunistanees  of  the  case  irrespective  of  any 
arbitrary  rule  as  to  time  and  space.  The  early 
decisions  of  the  I^nited  States  followed  the  early 
rule  of  the  English  courts.  Later  decisions  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  constitute  prac- 
ticall.y  one  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
consequently  do  not  hold  contracts  in  restraint 
of  trade  invalid  when  the  restraint  extends  over 
an  entire  State,  or  indeed  over  nearly  all  of  the 
United  States.    The  Sherman  Act  of  1887,  which 
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is  applicable,  however,  only  to  persons  and  cor- 
poralions  engaged  in  interstate  connnercc.  forbids 
pools  or  combinations  for  the  division  of  traflic. 
The  modern  tendency  in  the  United  States  is,  as 
in  Enghmd,  to  make  tlie  test  of  reasonableness 
of  the  restraint  depend  on  the  cliaracter  of  the 
business  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
ca-e.  Contracts  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating  so- 
called  corners  in  the  market  of  any  commodity 
of  general  or  necessary  use  liave  always  been 
lield  \oid  as  unlawfully  restraining  trade,  and 
contracts  luireasonably  in  restraint  of  commerce 
are  deemed  void  on  the  same  principle.  See 
Trusts. 

Congress,  acting  under  the  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  has  passed  an  act  known 
as  the  Sherman  Act  (2li  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large, 
209)  declaring  that  all  contracts  and  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  interstate  or  international 
commerce  are  illegal  and  void.  In  construing 
these  statutes  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  all  contracts  directly  restraining 
commerce,  interstate  or  international,  whether 
such  restraint  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  are 
illegal,  thus  changing  the  common-law  rule,  that 
the  restraint  must  be  unreasonable  in  order  to 
invalidate  the  contract.  See  Co^'SPlKACY;  CoM- 
BixATiox;  Commerce;  Mo.xopolt;  Strikes; 
Trusts. 

Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  imder  CoN- 
tr.\ct:  and  Jolly,  CoiitJ'acts  in  Restraint  of  Trade 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1900)  ;  Matthews,  Covenants  in 
liestiahit  of  Trade  (London.  1893);  Shelling, 
Trusts  and  Monopolies  (Boston,  1893)  ;  Stickney, 
State  Control  of  Trade  and  Commerce   (1897). 

RESTREPO,  ni-stra'po,  Jos£  iU^-UEL 
(c.lTT.j-c.lSliO) .  A  South  American  historian 
and  politician,  born  in  New  Granada  (Colom- 
bia). He  wrote  Hisloria  de  la  reroliicion  de 
la  repuhlica  dc  Colombia  (1827),  whicli  includes 
an  appendix  containing  several  original  docu- 
ments. As  he  took  a  personal  part  in  tlie  events 
described,  the  work  has  an  especial  value,  and  it 
is  written  in  a  judicious  and  impartial  st.vle. 
Kestrepo  was   Secretary  of  State  under  Bolivar. 

RESTRICTIVE  COVENANTS.  Covenants 
in  conveyances  which  l)ind  tlie  purchaser  to  use 
the  land  conveyed  thereby  in  some  particular  way. 
or  which  prohibit  him  from  making  use  of  it  for 
certain  designated  jiurposes.  Common  examples 
of  .such  covenants  are:  the  restrictive  clauses 
in  deeds  prohibiting  purchasers  from  building 
beyond  an  imaginary  'house  line'  on  the  land, 
that  is.  within  a  certain  distance  from  tlie  street; 
or  prescribing  the  character  of  the  buildings 
whicli  they  shall  be  permitted  to  erect  thereon. 
Restrictive  covenants  create  equitable  easements 
in  favor  of  the  owiier  of  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  wliich  they  are  made ;  and  "run  witli  the  land," 
tliat  is,  continue  to  operate  in  favor  of  all  sub- 
sequent owners  of  that  land.  It  is  by  restrictive 
covenants  that  the  character  of  the  improvements 
on  real  estate  in  suburban  towns  and  additions 
is  fixed.  The  class  of  people,  the  character  and 
minimum  cost  price  of  buildings,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  may  be  used,  may  thus  be 
regulated.  Consult  "Wasliburn  on  Real  Property. 
and  on  Easements  :  .Tones  on  Easements. 

RESURRECTION  (Lat.  resurreetio.  from 
resiirr/ere.  to  rise  again,  from  re-,  liack  again, 
anew  +  siiri/ere,  stirrigere,  suhrii/ere.  to  rise, 
from  sub,  under  +  regere,  to  direct,  rule).     The 


restoration  of  man  after  dcatli  to  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  powers  and  faculties.  In  one  form 
or  another,  this  conception  is  founil  among  .Maz- 
daya.snians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  .Moliamnieibins. 
As  to  the  time,  manner,  and  subjects  of  the  fu- 
ture change  there  has  been  much  diircrcnce  of 
opinion.  While  the  prevailing  view  lias  generally 
been  that  the  dead  will  rise  simultaneously  oil 
the  last  day,  there  are  great  religious  teachers 
who  liiive  regarded  the  resurrection  as  taking 
place  in  the  ease  of  each  person  immediately 
upon  death.  The  resurrection  has  been  conceived 
of  as  an  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death;  a 
reanimation  of  the  body:  a  restoration  of  the 
body  Iiy  tlic  coming  together  of  the  particles  that 
constituted  it  at  the  moment  of  ileatli;  a  crea- 
tion of  a  new  body  in  harmony  with  the  perfected 
spiritual  character;  a  clothing  of  the  ileparted 
spirit  with  a  spiritual  body  descending  from 
heaven ;  or  a  development  of  the  germ  of  a 
spiritual  organism  already  existing  within  the 
physical  body  before  death.  Some  have  main-  ■ 
tained  that  all  men,  regardless  of  nationality,  re- 
ligious belief,  or  cliaracter,  will  be  raised  froiii  the 
dead,  while  others  have  held  that  only  members 
of  a  particular  nation,  the  adherents  of  a  certain 
form  of  religion,  or  the  possessors  of  a  good  char- 
acter will  be  deemed  worthy  to  share  in  the 
resurrection. 

Whether  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  originated 
with  Zoroaster,  already  existed  before  his  time 
in  Iran,  or  was  developed  by  his  disciples  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty.  In  its  iiicist 
concrete  form  it  is  met  in  the  later  parts  of 
the  Avesta  (q.v. )  and  in  the  Bundahish.  Here 
all  men  are  to  be  raised  on  the  last  day  by  the 
Saoshyant  (q.v.),  or  Saviour,  :nid  those  who  are 
living  at  that  time  are  to  be  endowed  with  im- 
mortality, the  bodies  of  the  dead  being  brought 
together  from  the  different  elements  in  the  course 
of  fifty-seven  years.  It  is  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  there  existed  a  popular  belief  in  a 
future  resurrection  already  befoi-e  the  time  of 
Zoroaster.  The  custom  of  leaving  the  dead 
in  tlie  field  to  be  consumed  by  wild  beasts,  with- 
out Iniilding  for  them  a  liouse,  goes  back  to  ex- 
treme antiquit.v.  While  such  a  practice  might 
seem  to  preclude  ancestral  cult  and  the  hope  f<ir 
immortality,  the  unimpeded  return  of  the  body 
to  the  ditlerent  elements  of  nature  apparently 
made  the  worship  of  ancestral  spirits  less  a  mat- 
ter of  ceremony,  and  in  connection  with  the  idea 
of  a  coming  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
world.  led  the  Iranian  mind  to  expect  a  recon- 
struction of  each  human  being  from  its  constit- 
uent parts  scattered  among  the  elements.  That 
this  occurred  at  a  very  early  period  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  future 
life  by  such  Iranian  peoples  as  the  Scythians 
and  the  Thracians,  who  must  have  left  the  com- 
mon home  at  a  remote  epoch.  We  have  positive 
evidence  that  this  doctrine  was  taught  in  the 
Achivmenian  period  in  a  work  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian  of  Philip  of  !Macedon.  used  and 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  ^-Eneas  of  Haza,  and 
probably  Plutarch.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
probably  also  heard  of  it,  though  they  emphasized 
only  the  belief  in  immortality  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians. 

In  early  Hebrew  thought  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  conception.  It  is  unknown  alike  to  prophets, 
legislators,  and  poc^fs.  The  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  no  doubt  reflects  the  attitude  of  large 
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circles  in  Israel;  if  man  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  Garden  of  Eden  he  might  have  con- 
tinued liis  existence  indelinitcly  by  the  magic 
virtue  of  the  life-giving  fruit;  but  as  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  garden,  he  returns  to  dust  and 
is  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  survival  of  an- 
cestral worship  and  necronumcy  shows  that  to 
many  miiuls  tliere  were  exceptional  personalities 
rising  above  the  average  lot  of  the  shades  in 
Sheol  (q.v),  still  possessing  high  rank,  power 
over  the  living,  and  supernatural  insight.  The 
valley  of  hones  in  Ezekiel  x.\-xvii.  does  not  sug- 
gest, but  rather  precludes,  familiarity  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  In  Job  xix.  25-27  the 
text  has  evidently  suffered  much  in  transmission, 
but  tlie  whole  trend  of  the  thought  clearly  shows 
that  there  can  be  no  reference  to  either  a  life 
beyond  or  a  resurrection.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  return  to  life  is  emphatically  denied  in  chapter 
xiv.  The  first  reference  in  Hebrew  literature 
to  the  resurrection  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Dan- 
•»  iel,  written  in  B.C.  165.  According  to  Daniel  xii. 
2,  some  of  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  are  to  be 
raised.  Evidently  the  Maccabean  martyrs  and 
the  apostates  are  intended.  An  apocalypse  writ- 
ten e.  110  B.C.  and  preserved  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  de- 
clares that  Yahweh's  dead  shall  live  and  his 
dead  bodies  shall  arise,  for  his  dew  is  a  dew  of 
healing  and  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  the  dead. 
Whether  all  Israelites  are  meant  is  uncertain. 
Within  the  camuiical  Old  Testament  these  are  the 
only  passages  that  show  an  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrine.  How  long  before  the  year  B.C.  165  it 
became  known  in  Israel  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. In  the  earliest  part  of  the  Cook  of 
Enoch,  written  c.108  B.C.,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
some  who  are  neither  slain  on  the  judgment  day 
nor  raised  from  the  place  of  torture  (xxii.  13). 
The  resurrection  is  apparently  limited  to  right- 
eous Israelites.  This  is  clearly  the  conception  in 
Enoch  xci.  10 ;  xeii.  3-5,  written  c.88  B.C. ;  in  the 
Psalter  of  .Solomon  iii.  12.  xiii.  11,  xiv.  9,  xv.  13, 
written  c.60  B.C.;  in  II.  Maccabees  vii.  9,  14,  23, 
29,  36,  xii.  43.  44,  written  c.20  A.D. ;  and  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Jude  xxv., 
and  probably  originally  in  Benjamin  .\.  A  num- 
ber of  apocalyptic  works  written  apparently  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  seem  to  contemplate  a  uni- 
versal resurrection.  This  is  most  clearly  the  case 
with  IV.  Ezra  vii.  32;  probably  also  with  Baruch 
xlii.  7,  1.  2,  li.  I  (though  in  xxx.  the  resurrection 
is  limited  to  the  just) ,  and  with  Enoch  li.  In  the 
Apocalypse  of  Moses,  which  in  reality  is  a  life  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  resurrection  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  clearly  taught  (x.,  xiii.,  xxviii., 
xii..  xliii.).  the  addition  "all  that  are  a  holy  peo- 
ple" in  xiii.  being  probably  an  interpolation;  also 
in  Sibylline  Oracles  ii.  214-237,  written  c.200  A.o. 
The  prevailing  view,  however,  in  the  Talmudic 
and  Midrashic  period  was  that  the  heathen  would 
not  rise  from  the  dead,  but  that  the  resurrection 
would  be  only  for  the  righteous.  Whether  this 
would  include  all  Israelites  was  a  mooted  ques- 
tion, the  opinion  being  frequently  expressed  that 
some  classes  would  be  excluded.  Thus  the 
Jlishna  tract  Sanhedrin  xi.  I  excludes  from  the 
world  to  come  those  who  deny  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  law  as 
well  as  the  Epicureans,  while  it  records  the  opin- 
ions of  Rabbi  Akibah.  who  excluded  also  those 
reading  non-canonical  books,  and  of  Abba  Shaul, 
who  added  any  person  pronouncing  properly  the 
name  of  Yahweh    (sec  Jehovah),  and  Ecthuh- 


Jioth  111  b  distinctly  states  that  "the  peopleof  the 
land  [i.e.  the  unlearned]  shall  not  be  raised  to 
life."  Before  the  third  century  a.d.  the  resurrec- 
tion is  alwaj's  a  work  of  God  Ilimself.  But  Rabbi 
Samuel  taught  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Jonathan 
that  the  righteous  would  raise  the  dead  {I'esa- 
chim,  68 ) .  Later  it  was  held  by  many  teachers 
that  the  ^Messiah  would  raise  the  dead.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  resurrection  would  occur 
in  Palestine.  Even  the  Jews  who  had  died  out- 
side of  the  holy  land  were  supposed  to  be  led 
through  subterranean  passages  to  Palestine, 
where  they  were  to  be  raised  {Pesiktah  rahhath 
i.).  Many  supposed  that  of  the  human  body  one 
bone  would  never  molder  into  dust,  and  that 
from  this  'almond  of  the  spine,'  or  us  sacrum, 
the  resurrection  body  would  be  formed  (Be- 
resihith  rabha  xxviii.). 

There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the 
belief  in  a  resurrection  was  universally  held  in 
Israel.  While  it  was  championed  in  one  form 
or  another  by  the  Pharisaic  party,  it  was  strong- 
ly opposed  in  uurny  circles.  It  is  not  known  or 
accepted  by  the  authors  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith, 
Tobit,  and  I.  Maccabees,  and  it  is  of  course  em- 
phaticall.y  denied  by  Ecclesiastes.  The  Sadducees 
adhered  to  the  old  idea  of  Sheol  and  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  The  Samaritans  seem 
to  have  maintained  the  same  attitude  in  earlier 
times,  though  they  subsequently  accepted  the 
doctrine.  (See  Samaritans.)  The  Essenes 
cherished  a  view  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  future  life  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  ultimately  due  to  Indian  or 
Persian  influences,  according  to  which  the  soul 
has  existed  before  birth  and  will  exist  eternally 
after  its  bondage  to  the  body  is  ended.  A  similar 
view  was  held  by  Jewish  Gnostics.  Where  Greek 
thought  prevailed  the  idea  of  immortality  (q.v.) 
was  accepted  rather  than  that  of  a  resurrection. 
This  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon iii.  1-9,  iv.  7,  v.  16,  vi.  20;  IV.  Maccabees 
xvii.  5,  18,  xviii.  3;  and  Philo,  De  vita  Mosis 
ii.  633,  De  Ahr.  385;  De  8omn..  586;  De  migra- 
tione  407,  but  also  in  Palestinian  works  like 
Jubilees  .xxiii.,  xxv.,  and  Slavonic  Enoch  Ixv.  8, 
9,  10,  l.xvi.  7.  Even  where  the  term  was  kept,  the 
idea  of  a  resuscitation  of  the  physical  body  was 
abandoned,  as  by  Josephus  (cf.  especiall_y  Bel. 
J  ml.  iii.  8,  5)  for  the  thought  of  an  endowment 
with  a  spiritual  organism.  As  a  result  of  con- 
tact with  Arabic  learning,  there  was  an  immis- 
takable  tendency  to  substitute  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  for  that  of  a 
resurrection  of  Israel  only.  It  was  not  wrongly 
that  Maimonides  was  accused  of  having  set  aside 
completely  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  in  his 
More  Nebuchin  or  "Guide  of  the  Erring."  Mod- 
ern .Judaism  has  been  largely  determined  in  this 
as  in  other  respects  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose 
work,  Phiidon  oder  iiber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  (1767),  made  a  profound  impression  on 
his  age. 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  on  this  question  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  Aside  from  Luke 
xiv.  14,  which,  if  genuine,  shows  that  Jesus 
looked  forward  to  a  recompense  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  there  is  but  one  saying  of  His 
recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  has  any  di- 
rect relation  to  the  subject.  This  is  found  vari- 
ously reported  in  Matthew  xxii.  23-32.  ilark  xii. 
18-27,  and  Luke  xx.  27-38.  Jesus  evidently  re- 
jects the  view  of  the  Sadducees  on  the  ground 
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that  they  do  not  uiiderstanii  the  Scriptures  and 
fail  to  appreciate  the  power  of  God.  On  tlie 
otlior  hand,  lie  clearly  does  not  accept  the  cur- 
rent Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  on  tlio 
last  day,  since  lie  based  His  argument  for  the  fact 
that  the  dead  are  raised  on  the  words  of  Vahwcli 
to  Jloses  in  which  He  speaks  of  Hinis<'lf  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Tlic  point 
of  the  argument  is  that,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, these  patriarchs  were  addressed  as  living 
several  centuries  after  their  death,  and  therefore 
nuist  have  been  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  the  nat- 
ural inference  is  that  Jesus  believed  in  a  spiritual 
resurrection  by  which  those  to  whom  God  stands 
in  relation  as  tiieir  God  are  immediately  after 
death  raised  into  life  to  be  in  His  presence  for- 
ever. Concerning  those  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  share  in  the  resurrection.  He  further 
stated  His  conviction  that  they  would  neither 
'  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  be  like  the 
angels.  His  warning,  "Fear  ye  him  who  is  able 
after  he  has  killed  to  slay  both  body  and  soul 
in  Gehenna,"  also  .seems  to  indicate  that  He  lim- 
ited the  resurrection  to  those  who  should  be  ac- 
counted worthy.     See  Geiienx.v  ;  Hell. 

A  new  assurance  of  a  resurrection  to  a  blessed 
life  beyond  was  given  to  those  who  became  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
L'nless  it  can  be  proved  lliat  certain  of  the  older 
Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  are  not  genuine,  there 
is  positive  evidence  that  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  a  glorious 
figure  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Paul  and  was 
identified  by  him  as  the  crucified  Nazarene  and 
that  Paul  had  heard  of  similar  visions  seen  by 
Peter,  James,  and  others  { I.  Cor.  xv.  4-8 ) .  This 
conviction  revolutionized  Paul's  life  and  caused 
him  to  see  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  guar- 
antee of  an  eternal  life  and  the  sole  reason  for 
righteous  conduct  in  this  life.  While  the  impor- 
tant passage  in  I.  Corinthians  xv.  contains  no  in- 
timation of  an  empty  tomb,  and  cannot  be  pressed 
as  proving  a  physical  resurrection  or  an  appear- 
ance to  women,  the  earliest  Gospels,  Jlatthew  and 
Mark,  written  in  the  main  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  suggest  that  Jesus  first  appeared  to 
His  discijdes  in  Galilee,  and  that  some  women 
had  found  the  tomb  empty,  but  said  nothing 
about  this  because  of  fear.  The  later  CJospels, 
Luke  and  John,  make  Jerusalem  the  ])laee  of  the 
fir.st  appearance  of  .Jesus  to  His  disciples  and 
strongly  emphasize  the  physical  character  of  the 
resurrection  body  while  ascribing  to  it  functions 
impossible  to  a  physical  body. 

In  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  which  denied 
the  resurrection,  the  Church  found  it  necessary 
to  give  added  emphasis  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
fiesli.  Hence  the  earlier  creeds,  which  simply  af- 
firmed a  belief  in  a  resurrection  or  an  eternal 
life,  were  gradually  changed  into  the  formula 
'the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,'  foimd  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Since  the  thought  of  a  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  sporadi- 
callv  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  John 
V.  28,  Acts  xxiv.  15,  Heb.  vi.  2,  Eev.  xx.  13),  the 
idea  of  an  interval  between  a  first  resurrection  of 
believers  and  a  second  resurrection  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  developed,  and  was  especially  cherished 
by  those  who  looked  forward  to  a  thousand-year 
period  of  Messianic  rule.     See  Millennium. 

Through  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  human 
soul   (see  Immortality)   became  so  important  a 
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part  of  Cliristian  thought  that  the  resurrection 
naturally  lost  its  vital  siguiUcanee,  and  it  has 
practically  held  no  place  in  the  great  systems  of 
philosophy  elaborated  by  Christian  thinkers  iu 
modern  times. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  adopted 
by  Mohammed  from  Jewish  or  Christian  sources 
and  adhered  to  both  by  8unni(es  and  Shiites.  U 
was  subjected  to  grave  doubts  by  .Moslem  think- 
ers in  the  times  of  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  but  is 
to-day  generally  accepted. 

BinLiOGii,s.PHY.  Soderblom,  La  vie  future  dans 
le  Mazdcisme  (Paris,  1901);  Stave,  L'lbcr  den 
Eiiifhixs  dcs  Farsismus  uuf  das  Jtidentiim  (Haar- 
lem, 1898)  ;  Ticle,  llcichicdrnis  van  den  gods- 
dicnst  ill  de  oitdhcid  (Amsterdam,  1895-1001); 
Boklen,  Die  Vcrwandlsehafl  der  judistli-ehrisl- 
lichcn  mil  dcr  jxiisischeii  Eschatulogie  (tiiittingen, 
1902)  ;  liertluddl,  Dv  Christoloilia  J u,laor4iin 
(Erlangen,  181 1)  ;  Biittcher,  Ue  Iiifrris  Ucbusiiiic 
Post  Mortem  Fuluris  ex  llcbraorum  ct  Orwcorum 
Opiiuoiiihiis  (Dresden,  1841))  ;  Schultz,  Alllesla- 
mcntlichc  Thcologie  (Giittingen,  18(>9)  ;  id.,  in 
■Johrhiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theoloijie(Gotha,  18G7)  ; 
Dillmann,  Ilandbiich  der  alttcstamentliehen  The- 
ologie  (Leijwig,  1895)  ;  Sniend,  Lehrbuch  der 
(iltlcstanieiiilichen  Reliffionsgcschichtc  ('id  ed., 
Freiburg,  1899)  ;  Stiihelin,  in  Jahrbiiehcr  fur 
deutsche  Theoloyie  (Gotha,  1874)  ;  Dnnumond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah  (London,  1877);  Stanton, 
The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  (ICdinburgh, 
1886)  ;  Charles,  A  Critical  Hislorti  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1901)  ;  Wiinsche, 
in  Jahrbiiehcr  fiir  protestuntiselic  Thcologie 
(Leipzig,  1888)  ;  Castelli,  in  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  (London,  1889)  ;  Atzberger,  Die  christ- 
liehe  Esehatologie  (Munich,  1890)  ;  Schwally, 
Das  Lebcn  nach  dcm  Tode  (Giessen,  1892)  ; 
Tausch,  in  Jahrbiiehcr  fiir  proteslanlische  Thc- 
ologie (Bnmswiek,  1891)  ;  Stade,  (leschichtc  des 
Volkes  Israel  (2d  cd.,  Berlin,  1889)  ;  Schiirer, 
Oeschiehte  des  jiidisehen  Volkes,  vol.  ii.  (.'5d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1898)  ;  Zeller,  in  Theologische  Jahr- 
hiicher  (Tiibingen,  1847)  ;  Gfrorer,  Philo  und  die 
alcxandrinische  Theosophie  (Stuttgart,  1831)  ; 
Gratz,  Oeschiehte  der  Judcn  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
189(5)  ;  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestament- 
liehen  Thcologie  (Freiburg.  1897)  :  Strauss, 
Lchen  Jesu  (Bonn,  1835)  ;  Keim,  Oeschiehte  Jesu 
von  y«:ora  (Zurich,  18G7)  ;  IVnndt,  Evaitgelische 
Gcsehichte  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Reville,  Jesus  de 
Nazareth  (Paris,  1897)  ;  N.  Schmidt,  The  f^on  of 
Man  and  the  Son  of  God  in  Modern  Theolog;/ 
(New  York,  1903);  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des 
Judentums  (Berlin,  1903);  Harnack,  Dns 
apostolische  Glaubeiisbekennlniss  (Berlin.  1892)  : 
id.,  Dogmengeschichte  (Berlin,  1898)  :  Barnard, 
article  "Resurrection,"  in  the  Hastings  liilde 
Dictionary    (New  York,   1902). 

RESURRECTION.  A  sombre  and  powerful 
novel  bv  Tolstoy  (1899),  treating  of  the  lu'ob- 
lerns  of  Russian  life  of  today,  and  arraigning 
especially  the  Russian  judicial  prison  .system. 
The  theme  is  the  repentance  of  a  nobleman  who 
as  a  juryman  is  called  on  to  try  a  girl  wlimn 
he  had  previously  rviined.  Impressed  with  the 
injustice  of  their  relative  conditions,  he  gives  up 
his  life  to  atonement  with  the  result  that  both 
he  and  his  victim  are  regenerated. 

RESURRECTION    PLANT.      See   Rose   of 

Jekiciio. 
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RESUSCITATION  (Lat.  resuscitaiio,  from 
rrdtiscit<in;  to  raise  ujjain,  revive,  from  re-,  back 
again,  anew  +  suscilare,  to  raise,  from  sus-, 
sub;  up,  under  +  citare,  to  call,  rouse).  Tlie 
revival  of  the  apparently  dead.  The  apparently 
(lead  to  whom  ellorts  to  restore  are  of  use  are 
those  asphy.xiated  by  drowning,  by  breathing 
illuminating  gas,  or"  by  suffocation,  and  those 
sull'ering  from  syncope  or  the  effects  of  electric- 
ity. In  syncope."  or  fainting,  the  head  and  heart 
should  be  placed  on  a  low  level,  \vhile  the  lower 
extremities  are  elevated.  If  this  manipulation 
is  not  rapidly  successful,  respiration  may  be 
excited  by  sprinkling  the  face  suddenly  with 
water  and  applying  to  the  nostrils  some  pungent 
volatile  substance  such  as  spirits  of  camphor  or 
weak  anuiionia.  Victims  of  electric  shock  may 
sometimes  be  resuscitated  by  the  use  of  artificial 
respiration  by  means  of  Gibbons's  instrument. 
This  consists  of  two  bellows  so  arranged  that  one 
pumps  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  nostril  while 
the  other  exhausts  the  lungs  of  respired  air. 
In  the  case  of  asphyxiation  from  inhaling  either 
illuminating  gas  or  carbonic  dioxide,  artificial 
respiration  should  be  employed  together  with 
administratitm  of  oxygen  through  the  nostril. 
Apparently  drowned  persons  may  often  be  re- 
suscitated by  syphoning  the  water  out  of  the 
stomach  and  then  using  artificial  respiration  and 
keeping  the  body  warm  by  means  of  artificial 
heat.  See' Hall,  Makshall;  Respiration,  Ar- 
tificial. 

RESZKE,  resh'ke,  Edouard  de  (1850—).  A 
Polish  opera  singer,  brother  of  .Jean  de  Reszke, 
born  at  Warsaw.  After  studying  with  his 
brother,  he  received  instruction  from  Ciaffei, 
Steller,  Coletti,  and  Sbriglia.  Originally  he  had 
studied  scientific  farming  in  Silesia,  and  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  family  estates. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Jean,  then  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  success,  that  he  took  up  the 
study  of  music.  He  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  1876  at  the  Itallens  in  Paris,  as 
the  King  in  Verdi's  A'ida,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  Jlassenet  intrusted  to  him  the 
creation  of  Le  rot  de  Lahore  at  La  Scala  in 
]Milan.  From  1880  to  1884  he  sang  with  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  Company  in  London,  where 
he  became  famous  as  one  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic bassos  of  his  time. 

BESZKE,  Jean  de  (1853—).  A  Polish  dra- 
matic tenor,  born  at  Warsaw.  Through  the 
inlluence  of  his  father,  a  prominent  State 
oHicial,  and  his  mother,  who  was  possessed  of 
remarkable  musical  talent,  he  saw  much  of  the 
world's  great  artists,  the  family  salon  possessing 
an  attraction  for  the  most  celebrated  musicians 
of  the  day.  When  but  twelve  years  of  age,  De 
Reszke  was  singing  in  the  Cathedral,  where 
the  quality  of  his  voice  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  city.  Afterwards  he  took  up  the  profession 
of  law.  and  obtained  his  degree  and  license.  But 
the  attraction  of  music  proved  too  strong,  and  he 
began  to  study  for  the  stage  under  Ciaffei  and 
Cotogni.  In  1874  he  made  his  debut  at  Venice, 
as  Alfonso  in  La  Favorita,  under  the  name  of 
De  Reschi.  Soon  afterwards  he  appeared  in 
London  in  the  same  role,  where  the  critics  com- 
plained that  his  voice  lacked  the  deep  quality 
and  resonance  of  a  barytone.  He  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity,  however,  but  his  physical 
strength  began  to  suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear 


of  singing  parts  too  low  for  him,  and  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  Sbriglia,  he  retired  from  tlie  stage, 
and  prepared  himself  in  a  tenor  repertoire.  On 
the  completion  of  two  years  of  study  he  made  his 
second  debut  before  the  public,  in  1S70,  tliis 
time  in  the  tenor  role  of  Robert  le  Diable,  at 
Jladrid.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  and 
his  career  a  continuous  artistic  triumph.  His 
repertoire  includes  Faust,  Lohengrin,  L'Afri- 
caine,  Aida,  Le  C'id  (written  for  him  by  Masse- 
net), Les  Huguenots,  Elaine,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Tristan.  He  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  artistic  singers  and  actors  known  to  the 
operatic  stage.  Since  1801  both  De  Reszkes 
have,  with  short  interruptions,  been  favorite 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany in  New  York. 

RETAINER  (from  Lat.  retinere,  to  retain, 
hold  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  tenere, 
to  hold ) .  The  employment  of  an  attorney,  coun- 
selor, or  other  legal  practitioner,  to  prosecute  or 
defend  an  action,  or  represent  a  person,  in  his 
professional  capacity.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  retainer  be  in  writing;  a  mere  verbal  request 
is  sufficient.  Upon  being  retained  an  attorney 
has  full  powers  incidental  to  professional  repre- 
sentation. The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  fee 
paid  to  a  legal  practitioner  for  his  services,  usu- 
ally in  advance,  and  constituting  only  a  part  of 
his  whole  fee.     See  Attorney;  Counselor. 

The  act  of  an  executor,  to  whom  the  estate  is 
in  debt,  in  retaining  in  his  hands  a  sufficient 
amount  to  satisfy  his  claim,  is  also  technically 
known  as  retainer. 

RETAINER.     See  Lr-ert, 

RETAINING  WALLS.  Walls  built  to  retain 
earth  or  other  incoherent  substances  in  posi- 
tions and  forms  which,  without  such  artificial 
aid,  the}'  could  not  maintain.  Most  earths,  if  left 
to  themselves,  w-ill  not  stand  with  vertical  sides, 
but  will  fall  or  slide  down  until  they  assume 
a  certain  slope.  The  angle  whicli  this  slope 
makes  with  the  horizontal  is  called  the  'angle  of 
repose,'  and  it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
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DIAGRAM   OF    RETAININ'O   WALL. 

the  material,  the  amount  of  water  it  contains, 
etc.  The  same  earth  will  have  different  angles 
of  repose  under  different  conditions.  In  the 
accompanying  figure,  E  represents  a  section  of  a 
mass  of  earth  which  it  is  desired  to  retain  by  the 
wall  ABDC.  If  the  line  BG  represent  the 
angle  of  repose,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  duty 
of  the  retaining  wall  is  to  keep  in  position  the 
wedge-shaped  mass  of  earth  ABG.  Tliis  mass 
tends  to  destroy  the  retaining  wall.  ( 1 )  by  over- 
turning it  by  rotation  along  the  front  edge  D; 
(2)  by  the  crushing  of  the  stone  along  the  front 
edge;  and  (Z)  by  sliding  the  wall  forward  on  its 
base,  DB,  or  along  some  horizontal  plane  above 
the  base.  In  designing  a  retaining  wall  the 
engineer  .seeks  to  fix  its  dimensions  so  that  it  is 
safe  against  destruction  by  any  or  all  of  these 
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destructive  tendencies.  The  diiriculty  of  doing 
tliis  arises  from  tlie  fact  tliat  the  pressures  ex- 
erted l>y  the  \vedge-shai)cd  mass  of  earth  vary  so 
greatly  with  tlie  character  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  material  that  they  can  onlj-  be  rough- 
ly apiiruximated.  Kngineers  have  worked  out 
numerous  formulas  for  calculating  the  dimen- 
sions of  retaining  walls,  whicli  are  designed  to 
ine'^t  the  varying  conditions  of  the  load,  but 
these  formulas  have  to  be  based  on  so  many 
hypotheses  that  their  jjractical  value,  except 
for  general  indications,  is  quite  limited.  The 
greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  action  of 
water,  which  accumulates  behind  the  wall  and 
may  transform  the  earth  to  a  semi-lluid  state, 
thus  enormously  increasing  its  pressure,  and  one 
of  the  chief  desiderata  in  rctaining-wall  con- 
struction is  that  this  water  shall  be  kept  drained 
away.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  having 
drainage  holes,  commonly  called  "weep  holes,' 
through  the  wall  at  intervals,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  accumulates. 

Retaining  walls  are  generally  made  trapezoi- 
dal in  section,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  but  they 
are  also  built  with  rectangular  sections  and  with  ' 
concave  faces.  Danger  from  crushing  seldom 
exists  exce])t  in  very  high  walls,  and  danger 
from  shifting  can  be  easily  avoided  by  laying 
the  masonry  with  its  courses  dip])ing  slightly 
from  the  front  toward  the  rear.  Careful  work- 
manship and  perfect  drainage  are  the  essentials 
of  good  retaining-wall  construction. 

BiBLioGB.\PHY.  For  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  retaining-wall  construction  for  various  forms 
of  walls  and  various  conditions  of  loading,  consult : 
Howe,  Rctitining  Walls  for  Earth  (New  York, 
1896)  ;  Merriman.  Retaining  Walls  and  Masonry 
Dams  (Xew  York,  lSn2);  Cain,  Practical  De- 
signing of  Retaining  Walls  (Xew  Y'ork.  1888)  ; 
and  Baker.  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction 
(Xew  York,  1900).     See  IVIasonky. 

RETALIATION  (from  Lat.  rrfaliare.  to  re- 
taliate, from  re-,  back  again,  anew  +  talis. 
such  I .  Properly,  the  return  of  like  for  like; 
usually,  the  infliction  upon  a  wrong-doer  of  an 
evil  similar  to  that  which  he  has  wrought.  In 
early  law,  when  wrongs  are  redressed  by  the  act 
of  the  injured  party  or  kinship  group,  such  re- 
dress often  takes  the  form  of  retaliation.  The 
retaliatory  idea  sometimes  assumes  peculiar 
forms:  as  when  the  man  whose  father  lias  been 
slain  seeks  to  slay  in  return  not  the  offender 
himself,  but  the  offender's  father.  The  clearest  ex- 
pression of  the  lex  talionis.  or  law  of  retaliation, 
is  found  in  the  Jewish  rules,  "An  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  "Whoso  sheddcth 
man's  blood,  by  man's  hand  shall  his  blood  bo 
shed."  In  the"  Roman  XII,  Tables  talio  is  au- 
thorized as  a  penalty  for  mayhem  (niembrum 
ruptum)  if  the  injured  party  refuses  to  accept 
pecuniary  compensation.  Retaliation  is  sanc- 
tioned in  the  Visigothic  laws,  but  this  (accord- 
ing to  Brunner.  who  asserts  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  retaliatory  element  in  old  German 
law)  was  d>ie  to  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  modern  parallel  was  afforded  in  colo- 
nial Connecticut,  where  the  penalty  of  castration 
was  imposed  in  at  least  one  instance  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  llosaic  rule. 

^Vhen  public  punishment  begins  to  take  the 
place  of  private  vengeance,  penalty  may  be,  and 
often   is,   measured   according   to   the   degree   of 
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wrath  which  the  offense  commonly  urouses.  but 
purely  retaliatory  penalties  lend  "to  disa|>|)ear. 
To  punish  a  perjurer  by  hewing  olT  the  haml 
which  he  lias  raised  in  swearing,  or  u  slanderer 
by  cutting  out  the  tongue,  is  not  properly  re- 
taliation. Such  penalties  may  originate  "in  a 
sort  of  personification  of  the  offending  nienilier, 
or  they  may  be  based,  as  Urunner  suggests,  on 
the  desire  to  make  the  relation  of  crime  and 
punishment  obvious:  "the  penalty  itself  is  to 
declare  why  it  is  inipo.sed."  Retaliation  may  lie 
based,  in  part,  on  tiiis  idea,  but  such  synifxilic 
penalties  are  not  in  themselves  retaliatory.  More 
closely  akin  to  retaliation  is  the  inlliclion  upon 
a  false  accuser  of  the  penalty  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  accused  if  the  charge  had 
been  sustained. 

The  term  retaliation  is  sometimes  loosely  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  return  of  evil  for  evil  even 
when  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  otfeiisc 
and  the  punishment.  In  this  broad  .sense,  retali- 
ation includes  all  extra-legal  vengeance  and  all 
leg:il  punislunent.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
speak  of  'tlie  retaliatory  theory'  of  punishment, 
meaning  the  theory  which  bases  the  right  of  the 
community  to  punish  criminals  on  the  fad  that 
they  have  injured  the  community  by  their  crimes. 

RETBERG,  rSfberK,  Ralf  von  (1812-85). 
A  German  writer  on  art.  born  at  Lisbon,  where 
his  father  was  then  stationed  as  a  captain  in  the 
German-English  Legion.  From  1829  to  184.5  Ret- 
berg  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Hanover  Army, 
and  then  settled  in  JIunich.  His  works  are  of 
especial  value  for  the  knowledge  of  art  and 
culture  at  Xuremberg,  and  include:  Niirnbcrgcr 
Briefe  r»r  Geschichte  der  Kunst  (1846)  ;  \iim- 
hcrgs  Kunstleben  in  seincn  Dcnkmalcn  (1854); 
Kulturgcschichtliche  liriefe  (186.'));  Albrerhl 
Diirers  Kupferstiche  and  Hohschnittc,  kriti.'iclws 
Verzeichnis  (1871).  Postluimously.  Die  Ge- 
schichte der  dcutschen  WappcnhihUr  (Vienna, 
1888)   was  published  from  his  manuscripts. 

RETENTION  (Lat.  retentio,  from  retinere, 
to  retain,  hold  back),  or  Conservation.  In 
psychology,  the  effect  which  is  left  upon  the 
organism  by  psychophysical  processes.  One  is 
said  to  retain  one's  experiences  and  to  "live  them 
over'  again  and  again.  Retention  is,  therefore, 
the  presupposition  of  memory.  In  Herbartian 
psychology  (see  Hebbart)  ideas  are  supposed  to 
maintain  their  existence  even  after  they  have 
left  consciousness.  But  most  recent  writers  on 
psychology*  regard  retention  as  a  physical  func- 
tion. It  is,  they  assert,  the  brain  that  'retains.' 
This  view  is  based  partially  on  the  observation 
of  jjathological  cases,  which  reveals  the  fact  that 
both  general  and  specific  disturbances  of  memory 
are  connected  with  definite  changes  either  in 
the  cortex  as  a  whole  or  in  some  lin;ited  area 
of  it.  (See  Apha.sia.)  These  pathological  facts 
have  told  us  something  of  the  'scat'  of  retention. 
Lesions  in  one  legion  of  the  cortex  affect  retention 
of  visual  sensations  and  ideas;  lesions  in  another 
region,  that  of  auditory  sensations  and  ideas. 
There  is.  however,  sfill  nuich  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  differentiation  of  cerebral  functions. 
Concerning  the  actual  physiological  changes  which 
are  left  over  from  excitation  there  is  also  some 
difference  of  opinion,  ilost  psychologists  agree, 
however,  that  the  activity  which  a  stinuilus  pro- 
duces ceases  with  the  passing  of  the  stinnilation, 
but    that    some    kind    of    modification    remains. 
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Wundt  maintains  that  the  exercise  o£  nervous 
eleiMciits  h'uvcs  a  tendency  toward  repetition  of 
the  same  function  whenever  the  same  elements 
are  reexcited. 

The  conditions  under  which  retention  takes 
phice  are  botli  general  and  special.  The  general 
conditions  are  health,  plasticity  of  the  nervous 
system  (retention  is  much  easier  in  childhood 
and  youth  than  in  old  age),  mental  disposition, 
attention,  and  the  formation  of  associations. 
Among  special  conditions  influencing  retention 
stand  emotion  and  mood:  vividness,  intensity,  and 
duration  of  the  impression;  repetition  and  the 
conereteness  or  abstraetness  of  the  material  com- 
posing the  experience. 

BlBLioc.iiAriiY.  ^^^nldt,  Physioloyical  Psychol- 
ogy (Leipzig,  1S03)  ;  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychol- 
uyy  (New  York,  1S05)  ;  Ribot,  Diseases  of  Mem- 
ory (ib.,  1882)  ;  Bain,  Senses  and  Intellect  (ib., 
1888);  Maudsley,  Physiology  of  Mmd  (ib., 
1883);  Ladd,  Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology (ib.,  1892).  See  Memory;  Mental 
Constitution  ;  RF.rRoDUCTioN  of  Ideas. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE.  A  lack  of  power 
to  evacuate  the  bladder.  This  may  be  either  com- 
plete or  partial.  It  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  suppicssion,  in  which  there  is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  to  secrete 
urine,  and  consequently  the  bladder  is  empty. 
The  causes  of  retention  may  be  organic  or  func- 
tional. Among  the  chief  organic  causes  are:  (1) 
Urethral  stricture,  (2)  injuries  resulting  in  con- 
traction or  rupture  of  the  urethra,  (3)  tumors 
within  the  urethra  or  pressing  upon  it  from 
without,  (4)  foreign  bodies  in  the  urin- 
ary canal,  such  as  small  calculi,  clotted  blood, 
pieces  of  bougies,  catheters,  etc.,  (5)  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  acute  or  chronic, 
especially  in  aged  men,  abscesses  in  the  perinoeum, 
the  pressure  of  a  loaded  rectum,  the  head  of  the 
child  during  labor,  or  pelvic  tumors  of  any  kind. 
The  functional  causes  of  retention  are  spasm 
of  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  partial 
or  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  hys- 
teria. 

The  symptoms  of  retention  consist  of  an 
urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  partial  or 
entire  inability  to  accomplish  the  desire ;  rest- 
lessness, discomfort,  and  even  violent  pain  ac- 
company the  straining  efforts  to  evacuate  the 
bladder.  On  percussion  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  distended  in 
propmtion  to  the  amount  of  accumulated  urine. 
If  relief  is  not  speedily  afforded  the  bladder  may 
give  way  and  discharge  its  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  in  which  case  death  soon  follows; 
or  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  may  give  way, 
and  the  urine  be  extravasated  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  provoking  severe  inflammation  and 
gangrene. 

Treatment  will  depend  in  its  details  upon  the 
cause*operative  in  each  case.  Only  general  prin- 
ciples can  be  given  here.  Spasmodic  retention 
can  nearly  always  be  relieved  by  warm  baths, 
heat  to  the  perinaeum,  purgation,  sedatives,  or  in 
extreme  cases  by  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform. 
Attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  off  the  urine 
through  a  small  catheter.  If  this  measure  fails, 
recourse  must  be  had  in  a  few  hours  to  aspira- 
tion of  the  bladder,  through  a  hollow  needle 
thrust  into  it  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
the    pubes.      This    measure,    however,    is    rarely 
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necessary.  Paralysis  of  tlie  bladder  may  arise 
from  the  general  weakness  of  old  age,  from  a  de- 
jnx'ssed  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  fevers  of 
the  typhoid  type,  in  spinal  disease,  apople.K}',  etc. 
Ketenlion  from  paralysis  is  often  accompanied  by 
a  dribbling  away  of  the  urine,  so  that  it  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  incontinence.  In  chronic 
prostatic  cases  the  urine  has  to  be  regularly 
drawn  off  with  the  catheter. 

RETHEL,  nVtel,  Alfred  (1816-59).  A  Ger- 
man historical  painter.  He  was  born  near 
Aixla-Chapelle,  May  15,  181G.  Ills  artistic 
training  began  at  the  age  of  thirteen  under 
Sehadow  in  the  Diisseldorf  Academy ;  but, 
dissatisfied,  he  repaired  in  1836  to  Frankfort  to 
work  under  Philip  Veit  and  Schwind.  At  Diis- 
seldorf he  had  earned  reputation  with  episodes 
from  the  life  of  Saint  Boniface,  one  of  which 
(1832)  is  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  and 
in  Frankfort  he  painted  a  "Nemesis"  (1837);  a 
"Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den"  ( 1838,  Stiidel  Insti- 
tute) ;  "Guardian  Angel  of  Emperor  Maximilian" 
(fresco,  ib. )  ;  "Resurrection"  (Church  of  Saint 
Nicholas)  ;  the  portraits  of  Emperors  Maximilian 
I.  and  II.,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  of  Suabia,  for 
the  Romer  (1838);  "Saints  Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Lame"  (1840-41,  Leipzig  Jluseum)  ; 
and  "Finding  of  the  Body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus" 
(Stuttgart  Museum).  In  the  competition  for  a 
cycle  of  eight  frescoes  from  the  life  of  Charle- 
magne to  adorn  the  city  hall  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
he  carried  off  the  first  prize,  and  after  a  visit 
to  Italy  (1844-45),  executed  (1847-52)  four  of 
the  subjects,  to  wit:  "Otho  III.  in  the  Tomb  of 
Charlemagne;"  "Destruction  of  the  Irminsul;" 
"Defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Cordova :"  and  "Con- 
quest of  Pavia  in  774."  The  cartoons  for  these 
are  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  and  the  cycle 
was  afterwards  completed  from  Rethel's  designs 
by  Josef  Kehren.  This  monvunental  work,  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
was  the  greatest  achievement  of  historical  paint- 
ing in  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Attacked  by  a  nervous  dis- 
ease, Rethel  in  vain  sought  relief  in  a  second  visit 
to  Italy  in  1852-53,  and  died  insane  at  Diissel- 
dorf, December  I,  1859.  A  series  of  six  water 
colors  depicting  the  "Expedition  of  Hannibal 
Crossing  the  Alps"  (1844-45),  and  his  illustra- 
tions to  the  "Dance  of  Death"  (1848,  with  poeti- 
cal text  by  Reinick,  13th  ed.  1902),  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  His  brother  and  pupil.  Otto  (1822- 
92 ) ,  who  also  studied  under  Karl  Sohn  and 
Scliadow  at  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  painted  at 
first  Scriptural  subjects,  such  as  "IJoaz  Jleeting 
Ruth"  (1855,  Leipzig  Museum),  and  afterwards 
chiefly  portraits  and  genre  scenes.  For  Alfred 
Rethel's  biography,  consult:  Miiller  von  KJinigs- 
winter  (Leipzig,  1861)  ;  Valentin,  in  Aesthetische 
Schriften,  i.  (Berlin,  1892)  ;  Art  Journal 
(London.  1865)  ;  and  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kiinstler, 
ii.  (Nordlingen,  1879). 

RETIF  DE  LA  BRETONNE,  ra'tef  de  lA 
bre-ton',  Nicolas  Edm6  (1734-1S06).  A  French 
novelist,  nicknamed  by  Grimm  the  'Gutter- 
Rousseau,'  born  in  Sacy.  The  discovery  of 
his  love-letters  to  another  woman  than  his  wife 
in  1765  led  to  the  first  recognition  of  his  literary 
talent.  From  the  first  his  fiction  was  the  work 
of  observation  and  largely  of  personal  experience. 
Its  success  was  gradual,  but  steady.  Le  pied  de 
Fanchette    (1769)    made  him  known,  Le  paysan 
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perverti  (1775)  made  him  famous  and  sought  by 
distinguislied  men.  Of  his  other  writings 
the  Monsieur  Nicolas  and  the  42  volumes  of 
Les  conUuiimraiDCi  (17S0-S5)  are  most  note- 
worthy. The  novels  are  declamatory  and 
rlietorical,  but  they  oH'or  the  first  serious 
treatment  of  the  petty  bourgeois  in  fiction.  A 
fair  idea  of  his  maimer  and  merits  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Assezat's  selection  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
187.5). 

RETIMO,  ra'tu-mo.  A  seaport  town  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  on  the  north  coast,  38  miles  west 
of  Candia  (Map:  Greece,  F  6).  Population,  in 
ISIOO.  0311. 

RETINA.     See  Eve. 

RETINITIS  (IS'eo-Lat.,  from  retina,  so  called 
because  like  fine  network,  from  Lat.  rcte,  net). 
Infiammations  of  the  retina  are  primary  or 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the 
eye.  Both  eyes  are  usually  affected.  Sight  is 
impaired,  the  size  or  form  of  objects  seems  al- 
tered, the  field  of  vision  is  contracted ;  there  is 
a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  the  eyes  and  at  times 
dread  of  light.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a 
fundus  liazy  from  swelling,  tortuous,  and  dilated 
veins,  a  disk  with  indistinct  margins,  sometimes 
iiemorrhages.  Recovery  may  be  complete  or  par- 
tial. Atrophy  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  disk 
may  result  in' loss  of  sight  partially  or  completely. 
Treatment  includes  absolute  rest  of  the  eyes  with 
protection  from  light,  use  of  atropine  locally, 
and  constitutional  treatment  of  the  cause  of  the 
retinitis.  This  depends  upon  the  variety.  Simple 
retinitis  may  result  from  overuse  of  the  eyes  in 
any  Avay  or  may  be  the  beginning  of  other  forms. 
.U'biniiiiixrie  retinitis,  which  occurs  during 
nephritis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the 
retina,  in  addition  to  hemorrhages,  of  white 
spots.  At  the  macula  lutea  these  are  often  ar- 
ranged in  a  star-like  form.  Treatment  is 
that  of  the  kidney  disease.  Diabetic  retinitis 
presents  a  ]3icture  similar  to  the  preceding 
form,  but  with  tlie  white  spots  arranged  ir- 
regularly around  the  macula,  and  the  treatment 
is  directed  to  the  cause.  Si/philitie  retinitis  oc- 
curs in  the  hereditary  form  and  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  acquired  syphilis.  The  fundus  is  hazy, 
thedisk  red  and  hazy;  there  are  scattered  grayish 
and  white  spots,  often  with  pigmented  borders, 
especially  near  the  macula,  and  white  marks 
along  the  vessels.  The  course  is  slow,  relapses 
frequent,  and  though  early  and  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  constitutional  disease  gives  good 
results,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  permanent 
diminution  of  vision.  Hemorrhagie  retinitis,  as 
its  name  indicates,  is  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  hemorrhages.  It  occurs  in 
persons  with  diseases  of  the  arteries  and  heart, 
and  frequently  precedes  cerebral  liemorrhage. 
Treatment  of  the  arterial  disease  is  very  impor- 
tant. Leuktrmic  retinitis  causes  pallor  of  the 
disk  with  white  and  yellow  spots,  sometimes  with 
a  pink  border,  and  hemorrhage  areas. 

RETINOSPORA.     A  tree.     See  Cypress. 

RETIREMENT  (from  retire,  from  OF.,  Fr. 
rctirer.  to  draw  Ijack,  from  re-,  back  -f  tirer,  to 
draw,  from  ML.  tirare,  to  draw).  A  statutory 
provision  or  age  limit  by  which  officers  in  the 
military  or  naval  services  cease  from  active 
duties,  and  are  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
In  the  United  States  Army  the  compulsory  age 


limit  is  sixty-four,  liut  the  President  mnv  retirn 
an  officer  at  sixty-two.  In  the  I'niteil  States  Navy 
the  retiring  ago  is  sixty-two  years,  .\rniy  repiln- 
tions  provide  that  when  an  olTicer  becomes  dis- 
abled or  unlilted  for  the  performance  of  duty  by 
reason  of  wounds,  sickness,  or  improper  habits,  a 
retiring  board  will  convene  and  actinn  be  taken 
according  to  the  verdict.  OHiiers  ou  the  retired 
list  are  permitted  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
actual  or  highest  brevet  rank  when  retired,  ex- 
cept tliat  the  number  or  insignia  of  the  regiment, 
corps,  or  department  will  not  be  worn.  Ketircd 
ollicers  receive  75  per  cent,  of  pay  (salary  and  in- 
crease) of  their  rank.  A  limited  number  may  be 
assigned  at  their  request  to  duty  with  full  pay 
to  militia  or  .schools  as  instructors,  or  in  time  of 
war  to  other  duty.  In  the  l!ritisli  .\riny  ollicers 
are  permitted  to  retire  voluntarily  with  gratuities 
or  i)ensions,  and  are  also  obliged  to  retire  accord- 
ing to  age  limit  (which  varies  according  to  rank 
held),  or  after  a  period  of  non-employment,  on 
half  pay.  Regulations  similar  in  cU'ect  obtain  in 
all  countries. 

RETORSION  (ML.  retorsio,  retortio,  a  bend- 
ing or  twisting  back,  from  Lat.  rctorqnrrc.  to 
bend  or  twist  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -|- 
torqmre,  to  tAvist).  A  term  of  international 
law  signifying  an  act  of  retaliation  by  one  nation 
against  another.  Unlike  reprisal  (q.v.),  it  is 
not  a  sullicient  justification  for  war,  but  is 
rather  a  political  measure  intended  to  cowipel 
one  nation  to  accord  equality  of  treatment  to  the 
subjects  of  the  other  residing  witliin  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus,  where  one  tuition  im]ioses  restrictions 
upon  aliens  residing  within  its  territory,  as  by 
unequal  taxes,  or  by  dill'erential  import  duties, 
or  fails  to  observe'  tlio  rules  of  international 
comity,  as  by  refusing  to  grant  the  accustomed 
privileges  to'  ambassadors  and  other  diplomatic 
agents,  the  aggrieved  nation  is  justified  in  apply- 
ing the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  offending 
nation  or  its  .subjects.  The  increasing  commer- 
cial relations  of  modern  States  have  greatly  ex- 
tended the  field  in  which  the  principle  of 
retorsion  may  be  applied,  and  it  is  now  most  fre- 
quentlv  resorted  to  by  those  nations  which 
depend  largely  upon  tariffs  or  import  duties  for 
their  revenue. 

RETREAT  (OF.  retrcte,  rctraicte,  Fr.  re- 
trriite,  from  ML.  rctrneta.  retreat,  from  Lat. 
retrahcre,  to  draw  back,  from  re-,  back  again, 
J^„p.^y  -(-  trahere,  to  draw).  In  military  tactics 
and  strategv,  a  retirement  before,  or  in  the  face 
of,  an  eneniy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  important  manieuvres  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  most  important  feature  of  tlu'  retreat, 
and  the  one  on  which  rests  its  ultimate  success,  is 
the  rear  guard  (q.v.).  In  barrack,  army  post,  or 
camp  life  and  routine  in  the  L'nited  States  Army, 
the  l)U"le  call  'retreat'  signifies  .sunset,  and  is 
plaved  bv  the  field  music  (See  BuOLE  ANn  Tni  mp- 
ET  C.M.i.s.)  Tliere  is  usually  a  parade  or  roll-cnil 
at  that  hour  known  as  the  evening  parade,  at  which 
time  extra  dutv  details,  guards  or  pickets,  are 
paraded  and  go  on  duty.  The  ceremony  of  the  re- 
treat is  observed  throughout  the  armies  of  the 
world  and  is  usuallv  accompanied  by  gun  fire  and 
the  lowering  of  the  national  color,  which  is 
hoisted  again  at  reveille   (q.v.). 

RETREAT.  A  term  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  to  designate  a 
time  of  temporary   retirement   from   active   life 
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for  the  sake  of  pniyer,  meditation,  ami  spiritual 
exercises.  The  practice  is  very  ancient  in  tlie 
Clnirch,  as  a  following  of  the  practice  of  Christ 
himself.  The  stricter  retreats,  especially  those 
which  the  clergy  of  most  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
make  every  year,  involve  the  giving  up  of  the 
whole  time  to  spiritual  exercises,  and  usually 
siK'nce  is  observed  during  tlieni :  but  in  the  case 
of  tliose  who  cannot  leave  tlieir  employment,  ser- 
vices in  the  early  morning  and  evening  are  pro- 
vided; in  tlu'ir  ease  tlic  order  of  observances  does 
not  materiallv  ditl'er  from  that  of  a  mission 
(q.v.). 

BETRENCHMENT  (from  retrench,  from 
OF.  nircnclnr.  irtrdiidwr,  Fr.  retrancher.  to 
cut  oil',  from  re-,  back  -f  trcnicher,  to  cut,  from 
Lat.  truucare,  to  lop,  from  tiuiiniK,  maimed).  A 
defensive  work  in  military  fortification.  It  close- 
ly resembles  the  redoubt  (q.v.)  in  construction 
and  is  usually  built  across  the  gorge  of  a  redan 
or  bastion,  or  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  when  it 
is  apprehended  that  the  salient  angle  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  See  FoKTiFic.iTioN ; 
Redan  ;  Reuouut. 

RETRIEVER.  A  dog  used  in  hunting 
aquatii-  liiriU.     See  Field  Dog. 

RETROACTIVE  (from  Lat.  retroactus,  p.p. 
of  rrlroar/i'rc,  to  turn  back,  from  retro-,  back  + 
acjcre,  to  do,  act,  drive)  or  RETKOsrEcxn-E  TjAWS. 
These  terms  are  used  interchangeably  to  denote 
statutes  which  apply  to  a  state  of  facts  which 
existed  before  their  enactment.  Retroactive  laws 
that  are  of  a  criminal  or  penal  nature  are 
specifically  known  as  ex-post-fucio  Irws.  and  are 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  also  proliibits  laws 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.  With 
these  exceptions  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States,  are  free  to  enact  retrospective 
statutes  whenever  they  may  deem  it  advisable 
to  do  so.  Although  retroactive  laws  are  in  dis- 
favor where  tliey  have  the  above  effect,  there 
are  many  which  are  necessary  to  remedy  defects 
in  the  law  tlieretofore  existing.  For  example, 
statutes  making  valid  deeds  of  married  women 
executed  within  a  certain  time  prior  to  their 
passage,  or  conveyances  which  did  not  bear  a 
certain  stamp  required  by  law  at  the  time  of 
their  execution,  may  have  a  most  salutary  ef- 
fect. See  Ex-Post-Facto  Laws  ;  Law  :  Statute  ; 
Interpretation. 

RETROGRADE  (OF.  retrograde.  Fr.  rHro- 
grade,  from  Lat.  retrogradi,  to  .eo  backward, 
from  retro-,  back  -f  gradi,  to  walk).  A  term 
applied  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  among 
the  fixed  stars  when  they  appear  to  move  in 
the  reverse  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
(q.v.).  All  the  planets  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion round  the  sun,  and  therefore  apparent 
retrograde  motions  must  be  due  to  their  motion 
relative  to  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  comets, 
however,  we  have  instances  of  motion  about  the 
sun  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
planets,  and  in  such  orbits  the  motion  (referred 
now  to  the  sun,  not  to  the  earth)  is  said  to  be 
retrograde.  In  the  case  of  the  planets,  let  S 
be  the  sun,  and  let  the  two  circles  represent  the 
orbits  of  two  planets.  First,  let  the  planets  be, 
at  P  and  Q,  toward  the  same  side  of  the  sun 
The  planet  nearer  the  sun  has  of  course  the 
greater  velocity,  and  therefore,  if  p  and  q  repre- 
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sent  their  positions  after  the  lapse  of  a  given 
time,  Pp  is  greater  than  Q(/,  and  therefore  the 
direction,  of  the  line  pq  (in  wliich  one  is  seen 
from  the  other)  has  rotated  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in 
w'hich  either  planet 
revolves  about  the 
sun.  Hence,  when  a 
su]H'rior  planet  is  in 
opj)Osition  (i.e.  if  CJ  H 
be  Jupiter,  and  P  the  ' 
earth),  it  appears  to 
move  backward  among 
the  stars.  When  an 
inferior  planet  is  be- 
tween   the    earth    and 

sun  (i.e.  if  Q  be  the  earth,  and  P  Venus), 
it  appears  to  move  backward  also.  If  the  jilan- 
ets  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun,  as  at  P 
and  R  in  the  figure,  let  p  and  r  be  their  posi- 
tions after  a  given  time ;  then  pr  has  turned 
from  the  direction  PR  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun.  Hence  any 
planet,  superior  or  inferior,  appears  to  move 
directly  when  the  sun  is  between  it  and  the 
earth.  Between  these  two  opposite  cases,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  points  at  which  the  apparent 
motion  is  neither  retrograde  nor  direct — then 
the  planet  is  said  to  be  stationary.  This  ease 
occurs  whenever,  for  an  instant,  the  lines  PQ 
and  pq  are  parallel;  that  is,  wlien  the  two 
planets  are  moving  with  equal  velocities  trans- 
verse to  the  line  joining  them,  these  velocities 
being  jinrallel,  and  toward  the  same  side  of  the 
joining  line. 

RETURNING  BOARDS.  In  the  United 
States,  official  bodies  designated  by  law  for  can- 
vassing the  results  of  popular  elections.  Tlie 
general  rule  is  that  a  returning  board  in  can- 
vassing the  returns  sent  to  it  acts  in  a  ministerial 
capacity  and  must  leave  the  correction  of 
error  or  fraud  to  the  courts  unless  the  return 
be  void  on  its  face,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
returning  board  must  reject  it.  The  board  for 
canvassing  the  returns  of  State  elections  usually 
consists  of  certain  designated  State  officers  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  In  some  States  the  returns  are  can- 
vassed by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  jiresence  of  the  two  Houses.  In  the  case 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  the  returns  are 
usually  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  though 
sometimes  to  a  returning  board,  but  all  contests 
are  decided  by  the  Houses  themselves  in  pursuance 
of  a  constitutional  privilege  everywhere  allowed. 
In  the  ca.se  of  local  ofticers  contested  returns  are 
settled  by  the  courts  acting  as  a  canvassing  au- 
thority, or  in  a  quo  warranto  proceeding.  In  the 
case  of  Presidential  electors  Congress  provided 
by  the  Act  of  1887  that  disputed  returns  in  any 
State  might  be  settled  by  such  organs  and  accord- 
ing to  such  procedure  as  State  law  might  pro- 
vide. If  this  be  not  done  within  six  days  of  the 
meeting  of  the  electors,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  the  final  determination  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

RETZ,  rets,  Gilles  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de. 
See  Bluebeard. 

RETZ,  res.  Jean  Fran(J0is  Paul  de  Gondi, 
Cardinal  de  (1614-79).  A  French  politician  and 
author,  born  at  Montmirail.  His  early  education 
was  intrusted  to  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  he 
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later  attended  the  Jesuit  College  at  Clermont. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  comjjelled  by  his  family 
to  enter  the  Church  in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  become  Arclibisliop  of  Paris,  a  position 
wliich  had  been  held  by  two  members  of  his 
house.  He  was  brilliant  in  his  studies,  but  dis- 
solute in  private  life.  He  engaged  in  political 
intrigues  with  the  Count  of  Poissons,  but  after 
the  death  of  that  nobleman  resimied  his  theo- 
logical studies  and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  l(!4.'i  by  Louis  XIII.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties  with  zeal  and  won 
jiopularity  by  his  profuse  distribution  of  alms. 
At  the  time  of  the  Fronde  (q.v. )  he  was  at 
first  of  great  assistance  to  tlie  royal  cause,  but 
soon  aroused  the  distrust  of  the  Court,  and  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  displaying 
consummate  talents  for  intrigue.  In  1651  he 
became  reconciled  with  the  (Jueen  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  with  her  aid  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat.  After  the  return  of 
the  Court  to  Paris,  in  1G52,  a  mission  to  Rome 
was  ofl"ered  to  Gondi  wliich  he  seemed  disin- 
clined to  accept.  Slazarin  was  determined  that 
his  rival  should  be  silenced,  however,  and  man- 
aged to  have  Cardinal  de  Ketz  arrested  and 
imprisoned  at  Vincennes.  The  Cardinal  there- 
upon resigned  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris,  which 
had  come  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  Xantes,  whence  he  made 
his  escape  to  Spain  ( 1654)  and  repaired  to  Kome. 
There,  in  spite  of  his  previous  renunciation,  he 
again  claimed  the  Arclibishopric  of  Paris,  and  in 
1662  he  succeeded  in  bartering  the  Archbishopric 
for  profitable  benefices.  At  the  same  time  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  Louis  XIV.  and  returned  to 
France,  but  abstained  from  further  political  in- 
trigue. He  sold  his  estates,  paid  his  heavy  debts, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  charity  and  religion. 
His  CEiivres,  which  cover  the  years  1643-55,  are 
described  by  Voltaire  as  displaying  the  grandeur, 
impetuosity,  and  inequality  of  genius.  They 
are  not,  however,  trustworthy,  on  account  of 
political  bias.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Feillet  in  the  Collection  des  grands 
rcrirnins  de  la  France  (Paris,  1870-96).  Consult: 
Chantelauze,  Le  cardinal  de  Rets,  etude  historique 
(Paris,  1878)  :  id.,  Le  cardinal  de  Rets  et  ses  mis- 
sions diplomatiques  a  Rome   (ib.,  1879). 

RET'ZIUS,  Magnus  Gust.w  (1842—).  A 
Swedish  histologist,  born  in  Stockholm.  He 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  histology  and 
anatomy  in  the  Caroline  Institute.  His  printed 
works  on  anthropologv  include:  Finslca  Kranier 
("Finnish  Skulls."  1872)  ;  Biologische  Vnter- 
suchunqen  (1880-81);  and  Gelwrorgane  der 
Wirbelthiere  (1881-84).  With  Prof.  A.xel  Key 
he  published  !?tiidien  in  der  Anatomic  des 
Xenensijstems  und  dcs  Binderjeicehes  (1875).  In 
1890  he  became  editor  of  the  Biologische  Unter- 
Slichnnrien. 

RETZSCH,  reeh,  Moritz  (1779-18.57).  A 
German  ]iainter  and  engraver.  He  was  born  in 
Dresden,  December  9,  1779,  and  studied  at  the 
academy  of  his  native  city,  where  he  became  a 
professor  in  1824,  and  died  July  11,  1857.  Al- 
though treating  romantic  subjects,  he  belongs  to 
tlie  followers  of  IMengs.  His  chief  celebrity  rests 
upon  his  illustrations  in  outline  of  the  great 
German  poets,  Schiller.  Goethe,  etc.,  whom  he 
interpreted  with  creat  vigor  and  sympathy.  His 
etchings   of   Goethe's    Faust     (26 'plates,    1884) 


are  particularly  well  kiuiwn,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  also  in  France  and  Knf;lanil.  .\niong 
other  important  works  are  the  outline  illustra- 
tions of  Seliiller's  Lied  von  dir  (llocke  (4;5  plut«s, 
18S4)  ;  his  .S'/iii/.c.v/Jti/rc  UaUrry  (80  plates, 
1860)  ;  and  his  outline  drawings  of  IMirger's 
liallads  (15  plates,  1872).  His  oil  paintings, 
treating  classical  subjects,  are  of  little  interest, 
but  he  succeeded  bettei'  with  portraits. 

REUCHLIN,  roiK'K'n,  J()11.\nn,  known  also 
by  the  (Ireek  form  of  his  name.  Cap.MO  ( 1455- 
1522).  The  first  humanist  of  Germany  and  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Hebrew  studies  in 
that  country.  He  was  born  at  Pforzheim,  in 
Baden,  February  22,  1455.  He  began  his  studies 
at  his  native  place,  continued  them  at  Freiliurg, 
and  in  1473  accom]>anied  Prince  Frederick  of 
Baden  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acqmiintance 
of  Johann  Wessel  (q.v.)  and  began  to  study 
Greek.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Basel,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1475  and  his 
master's  in  1477.  He  then  revisited  France, 
studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  and  gave 
lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  14S1  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Tiibingen  as  teacher  of  juris- 
prudence and  literature.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Elicrluird.  first  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg,  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy  in  1482,  and  was  employed 
in  a  number  of  public  services.  He  visited  Italy 
again  in  1490.  In  1492  the  Emperor  maile  him 
a  count  of  the  German  Empire,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  under 
a  learned  Jew  who  was  Imperial  physician.  In 
1490,  after  Eberhard's  death,  lie  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  made  a  third  visit  to  Italy  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  1498.  At  Rome 
he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigor  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  returned  to 
Wiirttemberg  in  1499,  and  in  1502  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  re- 
taining the  office  till  1513.  In  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg, 
and  the  Swabian  League,  he  went  to  Ingolstadt 
in  1519  and  taught  Greek  and  llelirew  at  the 
university.  When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Ingol- 
stadt two  years  later  he"  returned  to  Tiibingen, 
intending  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study, 
but  soon  fell  sick,  and  died  at  Liebenzell, 
June  30,  1522.  Reuehlin  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  studies  in  Ger- 
many. He  had  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  and, 
although  for  most  of  his  I'ife  he  held  no  pro- 
fessorial chair  and  was  not  always  free  to  lec- 
ture openly,  nevertheless  he  directed  and  en- 
couraged the  study  of  both  languages  in  his  gen- 
eration. His  devotion  to  Hebrew  was  the  cause 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  incident 
of  his  life.  In  1510  one  Johann  PfefTerkorn,  a 
baptized  Jew.  called  upon  princes  and  subjects 
to  prosecute  the  religion  of  !iis  fathers,  and  espe- 
cially urged  the  Emperor  to  burn  or  confiscate 
all  Jewish  books  exeei)t  the  Bible.  Reuehlin 
remonstrated,  maintaining  tliat  only  books  di- 
rectly written  against  Christianity  should  be 
destroyed.  This  attitude  drew  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  Dominicans,  an<l  particularly  of 
the  Inquisitor  Jakob  van  Hoogstraten  (q.v.). 
Reuchlin's  opponents  controlled  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt,  and  Mainz:  but 
many  of  the  distinguished  and  independent  think- 
ers of  Germany  were  on  the  side  of  the  scholar. 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingen 
in     particular     gave     him     support     and     pro- 
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tection,  the  latter  tlaeateniug  Iloogstraten  and 
tlic  monks  with  terrible  vengeance  if  they 
did  not  cease  to  persecute  "his  teacher,  Doctor 
Kcuchlin,  that  wise,  experienced,  pious,  and  in- 
genious num."  The  Epistolw  Ohscurorum  Viro- 
rum  (q.v.)  was  an  outcome  of  the  contest.  While' 
there  was  much  in  Reuehlin's  'character  and 
experience  to  draw  him  toward  the  Reformation, 
he  never  opcnlv  joined  the  movement,  and  late 
in  life  declared  against  Luther.  Jlelanehthon 
was  his  great-ne])hew.  Heuchlin's  works  in- 
clude editions  and  Latin  translations  of  Greek 
texts:  a  ^'ocabuhlrius  Latinus  Breviloquus 
(1475)  ;  a  manuscript  Greek  granniiar  (not  pub- 
lished; the  Uiidimenla  Lmguw  Hebraicw  (150G), 
which,  with  ])ardonable  pride,  he  declares  to  be 
"the  first  attempt  to  execute  a  grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue."  and  made  -'without  any  foreign 
help;"  Dc  Accentibus  et  Orllwgrajihi  Ucbnrurum 
Libri  III.  (1518)  ;  an  edition  of  the  seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms  (1512).  the  first  Hebrew  book 
printed  in  Germany;  De  Terho  Mirifico  (1494)  ; 
and  Dc  Arte  Cabbalisfica  (1517),  works  on  the 
Cabbala;  Scenica  Progymnasmata  (1497),  and 
Sergius  ( 1507 ) ,  Latin  satirical  comedies,  not 
without  humor  and  literary  merit:  the  Augen- 
siiiegcl  (1511;  ed.  by  JLiyerhoft",  Berlin,  1836), 
a  reply  to. a  book  by  PfeflTerkorn  (the  Eand- 
spiegei) .  Two  of  Reuehlin's  Greek  treatises,  the 
Dc  Quatuor  Idionmtibus  and  Colloquia  grceca, 
have  been  jmblished  by  Horawitz  under  the  title 
Gricchische  Studien  (Berlin,  1884).  The  best 
biography  of  Reuchlin  is  Geiger,  Johann  Beuch- 
lin;  sein  Lebeti  und  seine  Werke  (Leipzig, 
1871)  ;  consult  also:  id.,  Johann  Reuchlins 
liriefwechsel  (Tiibingen,  1875)  ;  Horawitz,  Zur 
Biographic  iind  Korrespondenz  J.  Reuchlins 
(Vienna,  1877)  ;  Holstein,  J.  Reuchlins  Komii- 
dicn  (Halle,  1888)  ;  Strauss,  Vlrich  von  Hut- 
ten  (0th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1895),  for  the  controversy 
about  the  Jewish  books. 

RETJLEAXTX,  re'16',  Franz  ( 1829—  ) .  A  Ger- 
man mechanical  engineer,  born  at  Eschweiler,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  his  father  had  machine 
shops.  After  finishing  his  apprenticeship  in 
Koblenz,  he  worked  in  his  father's  shops,  studied 
at  Karlsruhe,  and  for  a  year  was  head  of  a  fac- 
torv  in  Cologne.  Then  he  taught  in  Zurich 
(1S5G-G4)  and  in  Berlin  (1864-9(3),  where  from 
1808  until  retirement  he  was  director  of  the 
Industrial  School.  Reuleaux  was  intimateOy 
connected  with  German  machinery  exhibits  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  and  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne (1879-81).  His  Briefe  aus  Philadelphia 
(1877)  voice  a  sharp  criticism  on  German  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  especiallj'  on  the  lack  of 
artistic  design.  To  remedy  this  fault  Reuleaux 
gathered  a  great  collection  of  kinematic  models 
in  Berlin.  His  works  are :  Konstruktionslehre 
(with  Moll,  1854-62)  ;  Der  Konstniktenr  (1860- 
02,  and  often)  ;  Kurzgefnsste  Geschichte  der 
Dampfmtisehine  (1891)  ;  and  Thomassche  Rechen- 
maschine  (2d  ed.  1892). 

KETJMONT,  re'mSN',  Alfred  von  (1808-87). 
A  German  historian.  He  was  born  at  Aix-la- 
,  Chapelle,  studied  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and 
in  1832  traveled  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  1835  he  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  subsequently  was  ^Minister  Resident  in 
Italy,  principally  at  the  Papal  Court.  His  his- 
torical works  include:  Ganganelli,  seine  Briefe 
und  seine  Zeit  (1847)  ;  BeitrMge  zur  italienischen 
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Geschichte  (1853-57);  Die  Jugend  Katharinas 
de'  Medici  (1854);  Die  Griifin  von  Albany 
(1800);  Zeitgenossen  (1862);  Geschichte  der 
Htadt  kotn  (1867-70);  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  il 
Magnifico  (1874);  Geschichte  Toscanas  (1870- 
77);  T'i((on'o  Colonna  (1881);  and  Charakter- 
bilder  aus  der  neueren  Geschichte  Italiais 
(1880).  L'pon  art  he  wrote  biographies  of 
Michelangelo  (1834),  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1835), 
and  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1847),  and  other  works. 

REUNION,'  Chambers  of.     See  Louis  XIV. 

REUNION,  ra'u'nyoN',  Ile  de  la,  formerly 
called  Ile  de  Bourbon.  An  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  France,  and  situated 
400  miles  east  of  Madagascar  and  100  miles 
southwest  of  Mauritius,  in  latitude  21°  S., 
longitude  55°  36'  E.  (Map:  Africa,  K  7).  It 
is  of  nearly  regular  oval  shape.  34  miles  long 
by  22  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  775  square 
miles.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
very  mountainous,  with  numerous  extinct 
craters,  the  highest  peak  being  the  Piton 
des  Neiges,  with  an  altitude  of  10,060  feet.  In 
the  region  known  as  the  Pays  Bnlle  rises  the 
only  active  volcano,  the  Piton  de  la  Fournaise, 
8713  feet  above  the  sea.  The  plateau  composing 
the  island  is  fissured  on  all  sides  by  dee])  canons 
through  which  numerous  mountain  torrents  run 
to  the  sea.  The  climate  is  generally  pleasant 
and  healthful,  but  the  island  is  occasionally 
visited  by  devastating  hurricanes.  The  flora  and 
fa\ma  resemble  those  of  Madagascar.  There  are 
luxuriant  tropical  forests. 

Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  under  culti- 
vation. The  principal  products  are  sugar, 
vanilla,  coffee,  cacao,  and  spices.  The  imports 
and  exports  in  1900  amounted  to  .$4,250,825  and 
$3,367,850  respectively.  About  00  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  consists  of  sugar,  and  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  is  with  France  and 
the  French  colonies. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  and  an  elective  council-general.  The 
island  is  represented  by  one  Senator  and  two 
Deputies  in  the  French  Parliament,  and  its  towns 
are  administered  under  the  municipal  code  of 
France.  The  local  budget  for  1901  balanced  at 
about  $900,000,  and  the"  subvention  from  France 
amounted  to  over  one-half  of  the  revenue.  The 
population  in  1897  was  173,192,  including  over 
15,200  Indian  coolies,  4500  natives  of  IMadagas- 
car,  about  9000  Africans,  and  nearly  1000  Chi- 
nese. The  white  population  is  far  from  pure. 
The  capital  is  Saint-Denis. 

The  discovery  of  the  island  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas.  after 
whom  it  was  named  originally.  It  was  acquired 
by  France  in  1649.  From  1810  to  1815  the  isl- 
and was  held  by  Great  Britain.  Consult:  An- 
nuaire  de  Vile  de  la  Reunion  (Saint  Denis,  an- 
nually) ;  Oliver,  Crags  and  Craters:  Rambles  in 
the  Island  of  Reunion.  (London,  1896)  ;  Garsault, 
7\'otice  stir  la  Reunion  (Paris,  1900)  :  Hermann, 
Colonisation  de  Vile  Bourbon  et  fondation  du. 
quart ier  Saint-Pierre  (ib.,  1901). 

REUS,  ra'iis.  A  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in 
the  Province  of  Tarragona,  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Tarragona  (Map:  Spain, 
F  2),  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Gothic 
Church     of     San     Pedro,     rebuilt     in     1512-69, 
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with  a  high  octagonal  tower,  and  the  handsome 
modern  Fortnny  Tlieatre.  There  are  also  a  large 
hosiiital,  several  eolleges,  and  an  ueadeniy  of 
fine  arts.  Cotton-spinning,  wliieli  was  introduced 
by  English  nianufa«turers  in  the  latter  part  of  uie 
eighteentli  century,  and  silk-spinning  are  the 
principal  industries.  The  exports  are  wines, 
truit,  grain,  and  confectionery.  Population,  in 
1887.  28,780;  in  1900,  2G,2-!0." 

BEXISCH,  roish.  Friedkich  (1843—).  A  Ger- 
man sculptor,  born  at  Siegen.  He  .studied  in  Ber- 
lin at  the  Academy  and  under  Albert  WollV, 
whom  he  assisted  on  the  eque.strian  monument  to 
Frederick  William  III.  After  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin from  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1S74,  he  fashioned  the 
marble  group  of  "Jlarket-TralBe"  (1879)  for  the 
Belle-Alliance  Bridge,  and  the  "Genius  of  iSteam" 
for  the  Technical  Academy  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  In  Konisgsfcerg,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  academ.v  in  1881,  he  executed  the 
large  group  of  "Strength,  Justice,  and  ilodera- 
tion"'  for  the  Government  building,  the  statues 
of  "Albert,  First  Duke  of  Prussia"  (1891).  and 
of  Emperor  William  I.  (1894),  both  outside  the 
royal  palace,  besides  several  other  memorials, 
man.v  busts  and  decorative  figures  for  public 
buildings.  At  Siegen  are  a  "Soldiers'  Monument" 
(1877).  the  equestrian  statue  of  "William  1." 
(1892),  and  a  bronze  .statue  of  "Bismarck" 
(1900),  and  there  are  also  several  charming 
mythological  genre  groups  to  his  credit. 

BEUSS,  rois.  Two  sovereign  principalities  of 
Germany,  situated  between  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  some  of  the  Saxon  duchies, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  outlying 
district  of  Xeustadt  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  (Map:  German.y,  D  3).  They  are: 
Eeuss  Elder  Line,  or  Eeuss-Greiz,  and  Reuss 
Younger  Line,  or  Keuss-Schleiz.  Reuss-Greiz 
covers  an  area  of  122  square  miles  and 
is  largely  mountainous.  Its  principal  products 
are  Avoolens  and  knit  goods.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1807  provides  for  a  legislative  as- 
sembly of  12  members,  of  whom  three  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prince,  two  by  the  nobility,  three 
elected  by  the  towns,  and  four  by  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  capital  is  CJreiz.  The  principality 
is  represented  liy  one  member  in  the  Bundesrat 
and  sends  one  deputv  to  the  Reichstag.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  68.287,  almost  entirely  Protes- 
tants. 

Reuss-Schleiz  consists  of  a  nundjer  of  de- 
tached parcels  of  territory  with  a  total  area  of 
319  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous  country 
with  deposits  of  marble  and  salt.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  ma- 
chinery, musical  instruments,  and  leather.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  16  members,  of  whom 
three  are  elected  bv  those  pa^'ing  the  highest 
taxes,  and  12  by  the  rest  of  the  qualified  voters, 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Reuss-Kfistritz  lieing  an 
hereditary  member.  The  executive  and  in  part 
the  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  Prince,  wlio 
is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  three  members.  The 
principality  sends  one  member  to  the  Bundesrat 
and  one  deputy  to  the  Reichstag.  The  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  1.18.993,  almost  entirely  Protes- 
tant. The  capital  is  Gera.  Consult:  Jlauke.  Hei- 
matskidifJc  dc.1  Fiirsteiitums  Reuss  (Halle,  1877)  ; 
Gaul,  Bcitraqc  zur  Landeskunde  des  Furslcntums 
Reuss  (Greiz,  1900). 
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REUSS,  Em  Aim  Wiliielm  EuciEN  (1804-91). 
-Vn  Alsatian  Prot«>stant  theologian.  Ue  was  born 
at  Strassburg,  July  18,  1804.  was  ediiealeil 
at  the  seminary  of  his  native  town,  studied  tlie- 
ologj'  and  Oriental  phihdogy  at  (ii.ltlngcn,  Hulle, 
and  Paris,  and  took  onlers  in  the  French  Prot- 
estant Church,  lie  returneil  lo  Strassburg  as 
privatdocent,  was  maile  professor  extraordinary 
at  the  university  iu  1834.  and  held  ditrerent  posi- 
tions there  till  1888.  He  died  April  15,  18111. 
His  principal  works  are:  Die  tlexchichtc  tier 
hciligcn  Scliriften  rfcs  .VcKcn  Testaments  (1842; 
6th  cd.  1887;  Eng.  trans.  1884)  ;  Histoire  de  la 
tkeologie  chretiooie  uii  siccle  iipuslulitiuc  (1852; 
3d  ed.  1864;  Eng.  trans.  1872-74);  Histoire  du 
amoii  des  Haintes  Ecriturcs  (1862;  Eng.  trans. 
1884)  ;  Die  Geschiehte  dcr  heiligen  Schriftcii  des 
Alien  Testaments  (1881;  2d  ed.  1890).  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  great  edition  of  Calvin's 
works  (59  vols.,  1809-1900),  and  published  a  com- 
plete Frendi  translation  of  the  Bible  with  com- 
mentaries (19  vols.,  1875-81).  Consult  the  mt- 
morial  address  by  Lobstcin  (Strassburg,  1891). 

REUSS,  RoDOLPHE  (1841—).  An  Alsatian 
historian,  liorn  in  Strassburg  and  educated  ttlere, 
at  Jena,  at  I5erlin,  and  at  tjijttingen.  He  became 
professor  at  the  gynmasium  of  Strassburg  in  1865, 
and  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  resumed  this 
position,  retiring  from  the  Protestant  seminary. 
From  1872  to  1896  Reuss  was  librarian  of  the 
Strassburg  library.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Ilautcs  Etudes  in  Paris. 
His  historical  writings  in  both  French  and  Ger- 
man deal  with  Alsace ;  among  them  arc :  Uei- 
iriiye  zur  (leschichte  des  dreissigjiihrigen  Kricgcs 
iin  Ehsdss  (1868)  ;  Mcux  noiiis  ct  rues  nuuvelles 
dc  S/i-iislionrg  (1883)  ;  and  the  important  Alsace 
(IU  XVIlIime  sieelc    (1897  et  st^q.). 

REUTER,  roi'ter,  Christian  (1665-1712). 
A  CJerman  author,  born  at  Kiitten,  near  Halle. 
He  was  a  witty  and  gifted  writer,  and  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  character  delineation.  In  his 
L'honncte  femme.-.odcr  die  ehrliclw  Frau  zu  I'fis- 
sine  (1695)  he  skillfully  uses  Moli^re's  fable  in 
Les  precieuses  ridieulcs.  His  chief  work  is  the 
novel  tichelinuffskys  Rcisehesehreihung  (Ki'.IO), 
which  was  reeditcd  by  SehuUcrus  in  1885,  and 
his  other  writings  include  Dcr  ehrliehen  Frail 
Hchlampampe  Kranklicit  untl  Tod  (1696)  and 
Letztes  Denlc-  iind  Fhrcnmahl  drr  Frau  Sehlnm- 
pampc  (1697),  w-hich  were  republished  in  1890. 

REUTER,  Fritz  (1810-74).  A  German  hu- 
morist, who  wrote  in  Low  German  (Platt- 
deutsch ) .  He  was  born  at  Stavenhagen,  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  Rostock  and  Jena,  where  he  was 
arrested  for  political  agitation  (1833),  and 
condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  commuted  to 
thirty  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  confined 
in  various  fortresses  till  1S40,  when  he  re- 
sumed legal  studies  at  Heidelberg,  afterwards 
managing  his  father's  estate  till  18.50,  when  he 
became  a  private  tutor  at  Treptow  in  Pom- 
erania.  Hero  he  first  began  to  write  Low 
German  sketches  in  i)rose  and  verse,  the  first 
volumes  of  which,  lAiuschen  un  Rimels  (1853), 
showed  such  charming  blending  of  humor  and 
pathos  in  anecdotes  and  genre  pictures  as  to 
achieve  an  iunnediate  success,  Avhieh  was  con- 
firmed bv  the  reception  of  I'olterabendgedichte 
(1855)  and  De  Reis'  nah  liclligen  (1855),  In 
1856  Reuter  moved  to  Neubrandenburg  and  gave 
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himself  wholly  to  writing.  The  best  of  his  many 
volumes  aiv  \Schurr-Miin-  (1861)  and  Olle  Ka- 
mcllcn  (IStiO-OU).  This  latter  contains  the 
partly  autobiographical  Ut  mine  Festungstid  and 
Vt  mine  SIrointid  (his  greatest  work),  and  the 
vigorous  picture  of  Germany  in  1813,  Ut  de  Fran- 
zoseiitid.  with  other  work  of  less  value.  In  1863 
Renter  moved  to  Eisenach,  where  he  died,  July 
12,  1S74.  Renter  is  one  of  the  most  realistic  of 
the  greater  German  writers.  It  is  the  realism  of 
tlie  Dutch  genre  painters,  minute,  good-humored, 
bourgeois,  as  artistic  in  pathetic  as  in  comic 
scenes.  Renter's  works  are  in  13  volumes  (Wei- 
mar, 1863-68),  with  two  volumes  of  Remains  and 
Biography  (ib.,  1875),  and  a  comedy,  Die  Drei 
Langhiinse  (1878).  Consult:  Glagau, /'Vi/s  _Re«- 
ter  und  seine  Dichtungen  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1875)  ; 
Ebert,  Frits  Keutcr,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke 
(Giistrow,  1874)  ;  Roiuer,  Fritz  Renter  in  seinem 
Leben  und  Hchaffen    (Berlin,  1895). 

KEUTEB,  Hermann  Ferdinand  (1817-89). 
A  German  theologian,  born  at  Hildesheim.  He 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen ;  in  1843  be- 
came, lecturer  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  from 
1853  to  1876  was  successively  professor  at  Bres- 
lau,  Greifswald,  and  again  at  Breslau ;  and  in 
1876  was  called  to  Gottingen.  His  writings  in 
C'lnirch  history  sliow  thorough  and  scholarly  re- 
search, and  his  criticisms  are  well  groimded  and 
clearly  expressed.  His  publications  include 
Geschiehte  Alexanders  III.  und  der  Kircho 
seiner  Zeit  (1845-64)  and  Geschiehte  der  re- 
ligiosen  AufldiSrutig  im  Mittelalter  (1875-77). 
He  founded  the  Zeiischrift  fiir  Kirchengcschichte, 
in  which  he  published  his  August inisehe  ^tudien 
(1870). 

EEUTEK,  Paul  Julius,  Baron  (1821-99). 
A  pioneer  in  the  business  of  news-gathering,  born 
at  Cassel,  Germany.  He  was  connected  with 
the  electric  telegraph  system  from  its  ear- 
liest establishment  in  Europe,  and  was  the 
first  to  organize  a  central  bureau  for  the  sys- 
tematic collection  and  dissemination  of  tele- 
graphic news.  This  office  was  oi)ened  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1849.  In  1851  he  transferred  his  of- 
fice to  London.  Reuter  established  agencies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  supply  him  with  news;  and, 
by  using  all  available  means  of  communication, 
and  serving  all  papers  impartially,  he  built  up  a 
noteworthy  news  service.  In  1865  he  transferred 
his  business  to  a  limited  liability  company,  of 
which  he  was  manager  until  1878.  In  the  same 
year  he  obtained  from  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cable 
line  between  England  and  Germany.  The  title 
of  baron  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  1872. 

E.EUTLINGEN,  roit'llng-en.  A  town  in  the 
Kingdom  of  \\  iirttemberg,  Germany,  on  the 
Echatz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  20  miles 
south  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).  The 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  church,  partly  rebuilt 
in  1844,  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  restoration. 
There  are  a  gj'mnasium,  a  weaving  school,  a 
school  of  women's  work,  and  a  pomological  in- 
stitute. The  town  is  an  imjjortant  centre  of  the 
yarn,  woolen,  cotton,  and  cloth  industry.  In  1240 
Reutlingen  became  a  free  Imperial  city.  Subse- 
quently it  was  a  member  of  the  Swabian  League, 
and  was  annexed  to  Wiirttemberg  in  1803.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  18,542;  in  1900,  21,481. 
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KEVAI,  ra'voi,  Xicuiolas  (1750-1807).  An 
Hungarian  poet  and  philologist,  born  at  Szent 
iliklos  (Toronti'il).  He  entered  the  Piarist 
Order  when  he  was  seventeen,  taught  drawing, 
philosophy,  poetics,  and  rlictoric  in  the  schools 
of  the  Order,  and  in  1802,  after  several  years  de- 
voted entirely  to  literature,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Hungarian  philology  in  the  LIniversity 
of  Pesth.  He  had  begvm  to  write  poetry  even  be- 
fore joining  the  Piarists.  and  in  1778  and  1787 
published  volumes  of  elegies,  and  versions  from 
the  Latin  elegiasts,  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the 
Anacreontics,  and  a  part  of  the  Iliad.  But  his 
chief  title  to  remembrance  lies  in  his  work  in 
the  realm  of  comparative  grammar,  his  discovery 
that  Lapp,  Finnish,  Esthonian,  and  Ostiak  are 
nearly  akin  to  Hungarian,  and  his  researches  in 
Magyar  etymology,  as  contained  in  Antiquitates 
Literaturw  Hunyuriew  (1803)  and  Grammatica 
Hungarica   (1803-06). 

REVAL,  rev'al  (Russ.  Revel).  An  impor- 
tant Baltic  seaport  of  Russia,  and  capital  of  the 
Government  of  Esthonia,  situated  on  the  Ba.y  of 
Reval,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  230 
miles  west-soutlnvcst  of  Saint  Petersburg  (ilap: 
Russia,  B  3).  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  town  or  Domberg  (Cathedral  Hill), 
with  the  old  castle,  the  administration  build- 
ings, and  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  lower  town,  mediaeval  in  appearance  and  con- 
taining the  old  town  hall,  the  House  of  the 
Schwarzhiiupter  (an  association  of  merchants), 
dating  from  the  time  when  the  town  was  a 
member  of  the  Hansa,  and  a  guild  house  with  a 
museum  of  Baltic  antiquities.  The  educational 
institutions  include  three  gymnasia,  a  Realschule, 
and  a  technical  railway  school. 

The  manufactures  are  machinery  and  beer. 
The  harbor  of  Reval  is  one  of  the  most  spacious 
in  Russia  and  freezes  but  seldom.  The  annual 
value  of  the  commerce  is  over  $30,000,000,  giving 
Reval  the  third  rank  among  the  Baltic  ports  of 
Russia.  The  principal  exports  are  spirits,  grain, 
flax,  and  animals;  the  chief  imports,  cotton,  coal, 
and  petroleum.  Reval  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  Baltic  light- 
houses. The  sea  baths  in  the  vicinity  are  well 
patronized.  Population,  in  1807,  64,600.  about 
one-half  Esthonian,  and  over  one-fourth  German. 
The  foundation  of  Reval  is  ascribed  to  the  Danish 
King  Waldemar  II.,  who  built  there  a  castle  in 
1219.  The  town  joined  the  Hanseatie  League  in 
1285  and  soon  attained  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  1346  it  passed  from  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Danes  to  that  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  Sw-eden  acquired  it  in  1561,  and  Peter 
the  Great  annexed  it  to  Russia  in  1710.  Consult: 
Amelung,  Revaler  Altertiimer  (Reval,  18S4)  ; 
Rottbeck  and  Neumann,  Gesehiehte  and  Kunst- 
dcnkmiiler  der  Stadt  Reval   (Reval,  1890). 

REVE,  niv,  Le  (Fr.,  The  Dream).  One  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  scries  of  novels  by  Emile  Zola 
(1888).  The  story  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
others  of  the  series,  the  life  of  cathedral  estab- 
lishments forming  the  background  of  an  idyllic 
tale  of  mysticism  and  human  love. 

REVEILLE,  rc-vjll'va,  or  (more  usually  in 
United  States  military  service)  rev'a-le'  (OF. 
reveil,  Fr.  rfveil,  awakening,  from  OF.  resveiller, 
to  awake  again,  from  re-,  again  -f-  esveiller.  to 
awake,  from  Lat.  ex,  out  -f-  vigilare,  to  awake, 
from  vigil,  wakeful,  from  vigere,  to  be  lively; 
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ultimately  connected  witli  Eiig.  ivake) . 
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REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 


A  mili-  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine   iu   rcveliitiou   aen- 

tarv    triunpot,    bugle     or    drum    call    sounded   at  orally  was  but  ,mrtial,  and  therefore  preparatory 

brealc  of  day,  or  such  time  afterwards  as  may  to  a  specilic  revelation.     Man  in  his  intelleetunl- 

be  ordered,   to  rouse   tlie   men   Irom   sleep.     OHi-  ity  was  painfullv  sensible  of  (he  soul-sickness  of 

cially,    itis    the    commencement    of    the    day's  the   world,  but  lie  had   no  cure      To  br.'ak'the 


routine.  The  militai-y  day  is  from  reveille  to  "re 
treat  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  night  from  retreat  to 
reveille.      Sec  IUgle  and  Trumpet  Calls. 

REVELATION  (Lat.  rcvelatio,  from  rcve- 
hiie,  to  reveal,  unveil,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 
+  velare,  to  veil,  from  velum,  veil,  cloth,  sail, 
from  vcherc,  to  carry  along).  In  theologj',  a 
term  used  in  both  a  general  and  a  specific  sense. 
In  its  broadest  signification  it  expresses  the  un- 
veiling or  manifestation  of  the  Divine  to  the 
human.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  is  applied  to 
one  form  of  this  manifestation,  viz.  the  written 
word  of  God. 

Using  the  term  in  the  first  or  general  sense. 


power  of  sin  and  fpiieken  tlie  higher  anil  spir- 
itual life  lie  needed  a  revelaliiju  of  falherly  lovf. 
The  deepest  discoveries  and  loftiest  achiivi'iiu'iils 
of  the  human  intellect  needed  to  be  suppleineiiled 
by  a  special  revelation.  -The  world  bv  wisiloni 
knew  not  God."  The  specific  rcvela'tion  was 
given  in  the  written  word.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  e|iochs,  the  primitive  revelation  or 
protevaiigelium,  the  covenant  revelation  to 
Israel,  and  the  revelation  in  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Incarnation  (q.v.)  is  held  to 
be  the  culmination  of  every  Divine  manifesta- 
tion, the  central  point  of  all"  history,  saered  and 
profane   (Ileb.  i.  1  and  2).     The  Old  Testament 


God  manifests  Himself  in  nature,  in  history,  in  represented  a  gradual   process   of  education,   a.s 

the   moral   government  of   the   world,   in   reason,  f^i'iced,  for  instance,  iu  the  voice  in  the  garden, 

and   in   the   old   ethnic   religions    and   certain   of  *''«   theophanies,   the  burning  bush,   and   dreams 

the  pagan  philosophers.     It  seems  impossible  to  ""'^    visions.      God    gave    to    men    as    they    were 

believe   in   man  and   in   a   personal   God   without  "'^'*'^   to   receive.      But   the   message   became   more 

believing   in   a    Revelation.      The    aspirations   of  ^""^  .'"°re  explicit  as  the  history  of  the  ancient 


the  soul  demand  it.  Man  himself,  as  rellecting 
the  Divine  image,  warrants  it.  Nature  is  the 
speaking  and  acting  of  God.  It  is  Divine  lan- 
guage in  cipher.  The  universe  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  glory,  a  disclosure  of  His  power. 
Specific  revelation  does  not  contradict  these  in- 
dications of  Divine  truth  in  nature.  It  gives 
them  articulate  expression.  History  and  revela- 
tion are  inseparable.  The  march  of  events  and 
the  develo])ment  of  ideas  are  liut  parts  of  a  mov- 
ing panorama  of  Divine  creation  and  guidance. 
History  is  a  chapter  in  the  book  of  man's  evolu- 
tion. Behind  the  veil  of  external  contingency 
there  are  the  moral  order  of  the  life  of  nations, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  the  progressive 
history  of  the  human  race,  the  development  of 
man's  religious  consciousness  in  thought  and  in 
civilization.  Reason  and  revelation  are  not  an- 
tagonistic. Reason  grasps  and  discerns  and  even 
defines  the  supersensuous.  It  is  part  of  the 
Divine   image   in   man,   and  so   is   naturally   pi'c- 


people  was  developed,  until  it  culminated  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  men  saw  "God  manifesl  in 
the  flesh"  (Jolm  i.  18).  The  Old  Testament  is 
meaningless  without  the  New.  The  Bible  mes- 
sage is  incomplete  without  the  storv  of  the 
Christ. 

In  discussing  the  specific  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
revelation  and  inspiration  arc  not  synonymous 
terms.  Scientific  tlieologs'  distinguishes  between 
them  as  to  both  authorship  and  function.  The 
author  of  revelation,  in  the  Old  Testament  ami 
the  New.  is  held  to  be  the  Divine  Word,  the 
Logos  (John  i.  1  et  seq.).  The  author  of  inspira- 
tion is  the  Holy  Spirit  (II.  Peter  i.  21).  Rere- 
latio7i  has  been  limited  to  the  direct  communica- 
tion from  God  to  man  of  ( 1 )  such  knowledge  as 
man  could  not  attain  to  in  and  of  liimself.  and 
(2)  information  which,  though  attainable  in  the 
ordinary  way,  was  not.  in  point  of  fact,  known 
to  the  person  who  received  the  revelation,     /n- 


disposed  to^the  reception  of  the  revealed.   'Many     xpir^t'o'l  "s  e_xplained  as  the  actuating  energy  of 
truths  sometimes  held  not  to  be  discoverable  by     ^he    Divine    Spirit,    under    whose    gmdance    the 


reason  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  it  when  dis- 
covered. The  ethnic  reliijions  were  clearly  media 
of  Divine  revelation.  They  were  partial  dis- 
closures of  God  to  man — a  feature  in  His  grad- 
ual unveiling  of  Himself.  They  were  prepara- 
tory to  Christianity.  Pagan  phiJosophy,  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  its  brightest  lights,  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  written  word.  Men  like 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Cicero,  Epictetus.  and  ]Marcus  Aurelius 
among  the  Romans,  had  wonderful  glimpses  of 
truth,  and  formulated  admirable  moral  codes. 
They  have  been  described  as  Christians  without 
knowledge  of  the  Christ.  In  fact,  natural  and 
revealed  religion  are  now  widely  viewed  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole,  and  not  as  distinct  and  separate 
manifestations  of  the  Divine.  Much  of  the 
teaching    of    revelation,    technicallv    so    called. 


human  agents  chosen  by  Ciod  have  otlicially  pro- 
claimed His  will  either  by  ( 1 )  word  of  mouth,  or 
(2)  the  committal  to  writing  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Bible. 

Bibliography.  Christlieb,  Modern  Doubt  and 
Christian  Belief  (Eng.  trans..  New  York.  1875)  : 
Flint,  Theism  (Edinburgh,  187G)  ;  Wordsworth, 
The  One  Religion  (Bampton  I-ecturos.  London. 
1881)  ;  Harris",  The  Self-Rerelation  of  God  (New 
York,  1887)  ;  the  articles  "God"  and  "The  Holy 
Spirit  and  Inspiration."  in  />»x  Miindi  (London, 
1890)  ;  Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  l^tudy  of 
the  (,'ospcls  (New  York,  18!)())  ;  Illingwortli, 
Reason  and  Revelation  (New  York,  1!)02)  ;  and 
the  works  mentioned  under  Tn.spiration. 

REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN.  TiiK. 
The  name  given  in  the  English  Bible  td  the  last 
book  in  the  New  Testament.     In  early  lists  and 


consists  in  the  unveilimr  to  us  of  nature  and  of  manuscripts  it  is  called  the  .Apocalypse  of  John, 

life.      Revelation    does    not    merely    superadd    to  the  current  English  title.  Revelation,  being  from 

the  achievements  of  human  knowledge.     It  pene-  the  Latin   equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  Apoca- 

trates  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  lypsis,  the  first  word  of  the  book. 

world  in  which  we  live.  "  I.     The  Nature  op  Apocaltptical  Litera- 

The   advocates   of   a    special    revelation   main-  ture.     The  Book  of  Revelation  belongs  to  a  dis- 

tain  that,  despite  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  tinct  class  of  literature,  which  has  been  called, 
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after  the  title  of  this  book,  apocalyptic.  (See 
Ai"oc.\LYPTic  LiTERATUUE. )  Only  in  the  light 
of  this  classification  can  the  book  be  understood. 
The  i)uipose  of  an  a|)ocalvpse  is  usually  to  cx- 
])lain  the  i)iesent  dominion  of  evil  in  the  world, 
and  to  encourage  faith  bv  foretelling  the  ajiproaeh- 
ing  end  of  evil  and  the  fuUillment  of  the  prophetic 
ho'Jies.  The  explanation  of  evil  is  usually  found 
in  the  angel-world,  and  the  consummation  hoped 
for  is  a  new  world-age,  which  will  come  by  a 
miraculous  deed  of  God.  Man  can  do  nothing  but 
■wait  for  it  with  patient  faith,  and  the  seer's  art 
consists  chielly  in  discovering  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  its  coming.  This  he  does  by  such  a  fitting 
together  of  ancient  prophecies  and  apocalyptical 
images  with  the  events  of  his  own  time  as  shall 
give  assurance  that  the  longed  for  end  is  at  hand. 
Turning  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  apocalypse  in  the  sense 
just  defined,  and  the  presumption  that  it  is  to  be 
iicterpreted  as  such  is  strong.  Like  Daniel,  it  was 
written  in  a  time  of  religious  persecution  at  the 
bauds  of  the  ruling  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  its 
aim  was  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  resist  the 
allurements  and  endure  the  violence  of  the  w'orld 
power  in  view  of  the  speedy  coming  of  judgment 
and  deliverance.  Like  Daniel,  it  has  the  course 
and  end  of  world-history  in  view,  and  not  prin- 
cipally the  destin_y  of  the  individual  soul.  Other 
apoealj-ptical  features  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
are  its  con.stant  use  of  the  vision  form  with 
angelic  interpreters;  its  abundance  of  highly 
wrought  and  fantastic  imagery,  derived  in 
large  part  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  apocalyptical  traditions,  though  freely 
coml)ined  and  applied  to  new  conditions: 
its  explanation  of  the  present  dominance  of 
evil  as  due  to  angel  powers,  whose  malign  rule 
is  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire;  and  its  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  future,  which  with  slight 
exceptions  runs  parallel  to  that  of  .Jewish  apoc- 
alypses. The  mark  that  distinguishes  the  book 
as  Christian  is  the  identification  of  the  Messiah 
with  .Jesus.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  this 
involves  difTerences  great  enough  to  justify  us  in 
separating  the  book  from  the  class  and  applying 
to  it  different  methods  of  interpretation.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  assumed  that  the  predictions  of  the 
book  concern  the  immediate  and  not  the  distant 
future,  as  indeed  the  writer  explicitly  affirms 
(i.  1,  3,  xxii.  10-12).  There  is  every  probability 
that  the  earthly  representative  and  agent  of  the 
power  of  evil  is  the  Roman  Empire.  We  shall 
expect  to  find  visions  or  fragments  from  earlier 
writings  or  traditions,  and  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  their  earlier  setting  and  applica- 
tion and  the  meaning  our  author  gives  them. 
Furthermore,  we  shall  expect  to  find  the  value  of 
the  book  to  lie  not  in  disclosures  of  the  course  of 
Church  history  down  to  the  present,  nor  in  pre- 
dictions of  still  future  events,  but,  historically, 
in  its  fitness  to  meet  a  great  crisis  in  the  life 
of  the  early  Church,  and  permanently  in  its  im- 
derlying  faith  in  God  and  the  certain  victory  of 
His  cause. 

II.  Consents  and  Pi.ax.  After  the  opening 
admonitions,  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  resistance 
and  endurance,  the  book  sets  forth  the  approach- 
ing judgments  which  will  lead  up  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  and  of  the  satanic  beings  that  in- 
spire and  sustain  it,  and  to  the  final  blessedness 
of  the  faithful.  The  progress  of  the  successive 
visions  is  not,  however,  simply  chronological,  for 


we  seem  to  have  reached  the  final  judgment  and 
consummation  already  in  ehs.  vi.-vii.  The  move- 
ment is  rather  toward  greater  concreteness  and 
detail,  and  the  writer  is  interested  in  accumu- 
lating a  variety  of  ligurative  and  proi)hetic  ma- 
terials for  the  expression  in  stirring  and  im- 
pressive ways  of  his  one  message  that  tlie  day  of 
Cod's  coming  to  bring  evil  to  an  end  and  good 
to  its  rights,  and  its  glory,  is  close  at  hand.  The 
first  suggestion  of  a  ])lan  is  found  in  the  suc- 
cessive sevens,  the  seals,  the  trumpets,  and  the 
vials,  but  these  do  not  include  various  important 
sections  of  the  book.  The  contents  of  the  seventh 
seal  seems  to  be  set  forth  in  the  new  scries  of 
seven  angels  with  trumpets  (viii.  1-5),  and  the 
seventh  trumpet  (xi.  15-19)  is  followed,  but  not 
at  once,  by  the  seven  vials  of  God's  wrath 
(xv.-xvi.).  But  chs.  vii.,  x.-xi.  14,  xii.-xiv.,  xvii.- 
xxii.  have  no  proper  place  in  this  scheme,  and 
justice  is  not  done  to  the  new  beginning  in  ch.  x. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  divide  the  book  some- 
what as  follows:  Introduction  (i.  1-8)  I.  The 
Seven  Letters  (i.  9-iii.  22).  II.  Preliminary 
Judgments  ( iv.-ix. ) .  ( 1 )  The  actors :  God  ( iv. )  ; 
Christ  (v.)  ;  Destructive  Powers  (vi.)  ;  (2) 
Pi-omises  (vii.);  (3)  .Judgments  (viii.-ix.).  III. 
Final  Judgments  ( x.-xx. ) .  The  Prophet's  new 
commission  (.x. )  ;  Promises  (xi.  1-14)  ;  Summary 
or  Prelude  (xi.  15-19)  ;  the  Actors:  Satan  (xii.) 
and  the  Roman  Empire  and  emperor-worship 
(xiii. )  ;  Summary  promises  and  warnings  (xiv.)  ; 
Judgments  culminating  against  Rome  and  its 
Satanic  ujjhoklers  (xv.-xx. ).  IV.  The  Consum- 
mation (xxi.-xxii.  5).  Conclusion  (xxii.  G-21). 
There  are  de])artures  from  any  strict  order,  which 
are  probably  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  unrelated 
sources,  and  in  part  to  the  author's  practical 
aim,  which  leads  him  by  anticipation  to  intro- 
duce encouraging  voices  and  visions  here  and 
there  before  the  end. 

III.  The  Ixterpbetatiox.  The  curious  history 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  book  cannot  here 
be  reviewed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  against  Mohammed  and  the  Turks; 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  against  Luther  and  the  Reformation; 
against  Napoleon,  etc.  Many  still  hold  that  the 
book  predicts  the  whole  course  of  Church  his- 
tory Jjast  and  to  come.  The  form  in  w-hich  this 
.so-called  Church  historical  or  continuously  his- 
torical interpretation  has  still  some  advocates 
among  scholars  (Auberlen,  W.  Milligan,  Biin- 
son)  is  that  according  to  which  the  book  contains 
in  its  symbols,  not  the  definite  events,  but  the 
conflicting  powers  or  principles,  good  and  evil,  of 
Christian  history.  Almost  all  scholars,  however, 
seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  book  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  writer's  own  time. 

The  Roman  Empire  is  recognized  as  the  perse- 
cuting and  godless  power,  the  agent  of  Satan, 
whom  the  book  assails  amd  whose  fall  it  an- 
nounces. Isolated  scholars  of  far  older  times 
knew  this,  but  it  was  especially  the  work  of 
Liicke,  Bleek,  and  Ewald  that  established  it. 
With  this  is  commonly  connected  the  view  that 
Xero  was  the  wounded  head  (xiii.  3),  the  name 
signified  by  606  (xiii.  18),  and  the  one  whose 
return  from  Hades  and  attack  upon  Rome  in 
alliance  with  the  Parthians  is  predicted  in  chap- 
ter xvii.  The  immber  666  may,  however,  stand, 
as  Clemen  has  recently  argued,  for  jJ  larivrj  jiaat- 
?ieta,  the  Latin  Kingdom. 

In  different  parts  of  the  book  different  periods 
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and  (litTercut  types  of  religious  and  Cliristian 
tliijuglit  appear  to  be  indicated.  These  facts,  to- 
gether with  the  brealcs  in  tlie  phui  of  the  book 
alread}'  referred  to  and  the  composite  character 
of  some  Jewish  apocalypses,  have  led  to  the 
effort  to  solve  the  remaining  obscurities  by  liter- 
ary analysis,  and  the  theory  of  various  dates  and 
authors.'  W'cizsiicker  suggested  in  18S2  that  the 
writer  incorporated  some  older  oracles,  Jewish 
or  Christian,  such  as  vii.  1-8,  vii.  9-17,  xi.  1-13, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.  Vischer,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposed  the  view  that  the  book  is  a  Jewish 
apoeahpse  (iv.  1-xxii.  5,  omitting  obvious  Chris- 
tian amendments),  set  in  a  framework  (i.-iii., 
xxii.  6-21)  and  slightly  revised  by  a  Christian 
hand.  This  theorj'  came  out  in  ISSG  with 
Harnack's  indorsement  and  was  accepted  by  sev- 
eral German  critics,  ilore  elaborate  analyses 
followed.  Two  Jewish  apocalypses  were  found  in 
the  book  by  Weyland,  and  Spitta  (1889)  made 
the  original  book  a  Christian  apocalypse  by  John 
Mark  (a.d.  60),  to  which  a  later  Christian 
added  two  .Jewish  apocalyiises  of  the  times  of 
Caligula  and  Pompey.  Against  this  method  there 
has  been  a  reaction  in  fa\or  of  the  simpler  view" 
of  Weizsileker.  The  unity  of  tlie  book  is  main- 
tained, but  the  writer  is  believed  to  have  made 
use  of  materials  already  shaped  by  earlier  hands, 
and  in  part  Jewish  in  origin.  The  Jewish  char- 
acter of  vii.  1-S  and  of  xi.  1-13,  with  its  date  be- 
fore A.D.  70 — Jewish  oracles  applied  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  to  Christians  as  the  true  Israel — and 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  xii.,  xiii.,  xvii.,  and 
other  passages,  may  thus  be  e.xplained  in  a  way 
consistent  with  the  ascription  of  the  book  to  a 
Christian  writer  of  Domitian's  reign. 

The  next  problem  naturally  is  concerned  with 
the  first  meaning  of  these  incorporated  materials. 
The  most  important  study  in  this  direction  is 
that  of  Gunkel  in  reference  to  chapter  xii. 
(1895).  His  theory  is  that  the  dragon  who 
seeks  to  kill  the  child  and  persecutes  the  mother 
is  ultimately  derived  from  a  Babylonian  account 
of  the  birth  of  JNlarduk,  the  sun-god,  destined  to 
destroy  the  chaos-dragon  and  to  create  the  world, 
ilany  who  have  not  accepted  Gunkel's  recon- 
struction of  an  otherwise  imknown  part  of  the 
Babylonian  myth  have  approved  in  general  his 
emphasis  on  tradition  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
production  of  an  apocal3'pse,  and  many  have  as- 
sented in  particular  to  his  theory  that  a  sun- 
m;\'th  underlies  chapter  .xii.,  whether  Babylonian 
or  Greek  (Dietcrich)  or  Egyptian  (Bousset)  in 
origin.  Wellhausen  has  objected  to  the  method 
and  declared  that  the  writer's  own  meaning  is  all 
we  need  to  inquire  after,  and  that  he  has  shaped 
his  figures  to  represent  current  events  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  Gunkel  allows.  Bousset,  one 
of  the  most  important  recent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, adheres  in  general  to  Weizsiicker's  idea  of 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  to  Gunkel's  view 
of  the  significance  of  tradition.  He  put  forth  the 
hypothesis  that  an  apocalypse  of  Antichrist,  of 
Jewish  origin,  was  current  in  NeAv  Testament 
times  and  on  into  the  Jliddle  Ages,  that  it  was 
not  dependent  on  Revelation,  but  that  several  of 
the  fragmentary  (.Jewish)  traditions  which 
Revelation  incorporates  were  derived  from  it 
(vii.  1-8,  xi.  1-13.  xiii.  11-17.  xiv.  14-20). 

Over  against  the  fixity  of  apocalyptical  tradi- 
tion, rightly  emphasized  by  Gunkel  and  Bousset, 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
writer   of   Revelation   used   Old   Testament   ma- 
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terial  with  much  freedom,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
a  poet,  rather  than  in  that  of  u  hide  bound  scrilic'. 
This  is  illustrated  by  such  paswigo.s  as  i.  12-'20, 
iv.,  xviii.,  .\xi.-.\xii.  5.  The  author  writes  a.s  one 
whose  mind  is  tilled  with  Old  Testament  pro- 
phetic language;  one  who  is  almost  limiti'd  to  it 
for  the  e.\i)ression  of  his  thoughts,  yet  u>es  it 
freely  and  puts  into  it  the  emotions  of  hi*  own 
soul.  That  his  emotions  wiTe  intense  is  u  fact 
that  must  be  seriously  rcikoncd  with  in  studying 
his  book,  whatever  one  may  think  about  the  <|Ue8- 
tion  of  actual  ecsta.sy. 

IV.  lIiSTOKicAL  Occasion,  Pi:rpose,  aso  Date. 
The  Seven  Letters  (chapters  i.-iii.)  are  the  most 
original  part  of  the  book  and  contain  the  moat 
specific  references  to  concrete  conditions.  Tliouf;h 
addressed  to  actual  churches  whose  conditions 
the  writer  knows,  they  are  evidently  meant,  taken 
together,  to  give  the  message  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  all  His  cluirches.  The  seven  cities  are 
named  in  geographical  order,  moving  from  Eplie- 
sus  north,  east,  and  south.  The  worship  of  the 
Emperor  had  been  enforced  in  this  region  for  a 
long  time.  Pergamum  had  a  temple  to  Augustus 
in  u.c.  29  and  remained  the  centre  of  the  cult  in 
Asia  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  13).  The  Book  of  Revelation 
was  written  chielly  to  encourage  Christians  to 
resist  this  worslii])  at  whatever  cost  and  to  warn 
those  who  were  falling  away  under  its  pressure 
and  the  enticements  of  the  heathen  thought  and 
life  that  went  with  it.  This  cult  is  the  sec<md 
beast  of  chapter  xiii.,  and  all  who  take  part  in  it 
are  threatened  with  the  impending  fate  of  Rome 
itself,  while  those  who  iesi.st  it  even  to  death 
will  receive  a  glorious  reward.  Some  persecu- 
tions   of    Christians    had    already    been    endured 

(ii.  3,  13,  iii.  8),  but  far  more  severe  trials  were 
at  hand  (ii.  10,  iii.  10)  for  which  the  book 
A\ould  i)repare  the  way.  The  glory  and  reward 
of  martyrdom  are  its  theme.  An  ollieial  perse- 
cution of  Christianity  such  as  is  here  contem- 
plated points  to  a  time  not  earlier  than  Domi- 
tian.  'The  rela.\ation  of  earlier  zeal,  the  loss  of 
love,  the  adoption  of  heathen  ways  of  living, 
which  the  letters  condenm.  indicate  the  same 
period,  as  does  the  fact  that  Paul's  position  as 
founder  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  appears  to  be 
wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  true  that  xi. 
1-13  dates  from  before  a.d.  70,  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  it  was  originally  a  .Jewish  oracle. 
Its  application  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  safety 
of  the  true  worshipers  of  God,  that  is  Christians, 
in  the  approaching  crisis  shows  that  the  literal 
siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  long  ago  proved 
the  oracle  to  be  in  its  literal  sense — which  was 
indeed  contrary  to  the  word  of  .fesus — untrue. 
In  xvii.  10.  Vespasian  seems  indicated,  but  verse 
11  is  probably  meant  to  carry  us  over  into  Domi- 
tian's reign.  If  the  Xero  myth  is  referred  to 
in  chapter  x-vii.,  this  also,  in  this  form,  be- 
longs to  the  close  of  the  century.  W'v  nniy  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  hook  was  written,  as  Ire- 
nitus  savs,  "near  the  end  of  the  reig:n  of  Domi- 
tian,"  tliat  is  about  a.d.  03-06. 

V.  The  Ciiristiaxity  of  thi!  Book.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  book  to  Paulinism  is  an  unsolved 
problem.  The  stress  it  lays  upon  the  transcend- 
ence of  God.  and  \ipon  the  kingly  and  judicial 
functions  of  Christ,  its  view  oif  .salvation  as  a 
reward  for  overcoming  the  world  and  keeping  the 
commands  of  God.  are  Judaistic  aspects  of  the 
religion  of  the  book.  Its  attitude  toward  Rome, 
also,  is  not  that  of  Christ   (Mark  xii.   17)    and 
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of  Paul  (Koiii.  xiii.  1-7,  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  1317). 
Yet  an  anti-Pauline  tendency  need  not  be  in- 
ferred. Ciieunisitanccs  had  changed,  and  Rome 
had  become  the  power  of  lawlessness,  instead  of 
the  one  who  restrained  that  power  (II  Thcss. 
ii.  7),  so  that  Antichrist  would  inevitably  take 
on  a  Roman  in  place  of  a  .Jew  ish  form.  Further- 
more, over  against  the  Jewish-Christian  traits 
of  the  book  we  find  a  Christology  not  unrelated 
to  Paul's  (cf.  i.  5,  iii.  14,  with  Col.  i.  18,  and 
Rev.  V.  9  sqq.  with  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.),  an  esehatol- 
ogj'  at  many  points  in  striking  agreement 
with  his,  and  a  universalitj"  which  at  least  is 
totall.v  dill'erent  from  the  exelusiveness  of  Paul's 
.Judaistic  opjionents  (vii.  9  sqq.).  We  cannot 
tlicrcforc  with  Baur  regard  Revelation  as  a  sim- 
ple ])rnduet  of  the  Jewisli  Christianit,v  which  op- 
posed Paul.  It  is  probabh'  best  to  say  that  the 
book  represents  a  late  development  of  primitive 
t'hristianitv,  not  much  iniluenced  either  waj-  by 
Paul. 

VI.  Canonicitt  and  Authobsiiip.  The  place 
of  Revelation  in  the  canon  has  been  much  dis- 
])uted.  It  was  accepted  in  the  Western  Church 
after  Hippol.vtus  wrote  in  its  defense  against 
Caius,  a  Presbyter  of  Rome  (c.21.5).  For  a  long 
time  the  Eastern  Church  refused  to  recognize  the 
book  as  canonical.  Eusebius  records  and  sym- 
pathizes with  the  objections  of  its  critics.  It 
was  not  in  the  original  S.vriac  New'  Testament. 
The  pressui'e  of  the  Western  Church  finally  se- 
cured its  place  in  the  canon.  In  the  West  only 
Jerome  show-s  some  s,yrapathy  with  Eastern 
doubts.  Its  place  in  the  canon  was  again  some- 
what insecure  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation— Luther  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Kew  Testament  expressed  a  strong  aversion  to  it, 
because  of  its  obscurity,  and  especially  because 
he  did  not  find  in  it  the  Pauljne  gospel.  Later 
he  expressed  a  more  favorable  judgment.  Zwingli 
did  not  accept  it  as  canonical.  Calvin  at  least 
did    not   comment    upon    it. 

The  writer  calls  himself  John  (i.  1,  4,  9;  xxii. 
8),  and  sa.vs  that  he  saw  his  visions  on  the  i.sland 
of  Patmos  ( q.v. ) ,  where  he  was,  it  would  seem. 
in  banishment.  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  to 
identif,v  this  .John  with  the  Apostle,  and  from 
Irenasus  and  Tertullian  onward  this  view  was 
almost  unquestioned.  Yet  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria (c.  2.55)  argued  on  the  basis  of  a  compari- 
son with  the  fourtli  Gospel  that  the  author  of 
Revelation  was  another  .John;  and  Eusebius 
suggested  tlie  Presbvter  .John,  of  whom  Papias 
.s])caks.  The  earliest  opponents  of  the  canonicity 
of  the  book,  the  Alogi,  ascribed  it  to  the  Gnostic 
Cerinthus,  an  idea  adopted  by  Caius.  The  au- 
thor himself  does  not  say  that  he  is  an  Apostle 
(see  on  the  contrary,  xxi.  14;  xviii.  20),  and 
nowhere  reveals  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  It  cannot  quite  be  said 
that  he  assumes  a  position  of  personal  or 
official  authority  over  the  seven  churches.  He  is 
their  brother  and  fellow  in  trial  (i.  9),  but  the 
authority  that  speaks  through  him  is  Christ. 
He  claims  only  to  be  a  true  prophet,  truly  to 
convey  the  message  of  Christ.  For  his  book  he 
makes  great  claims,  but  not  for  himself.  Of  the 
three  possibilities:  that  it  is  by  the  Apostle;  that 
it  is  a  pseudonymoiis  writing,  in  the  Apostle's 
name ;  and  that  it  is  by  another  .John — the  second 
can  with  some  confidence  be  rejected.  For  though 
pseudonymity    characterizes    all    Jewish    apoca- 
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lypscs,  we  find  here  none  of  the  familiar  signs  of 
it,  no  references  to  known  events  in  the  life  of 
John  sucli  as  we  should  e.xpeet.  If  the  Apostle 
were  the  recognized  head  of  the  churches  of  Asia, 
centring  in  Ephesus,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  first  century,  the  expression  "John  to  the 
seven  clnirclies"  (i.  4)  would  suggest  him.  If 
tliat  place  was  occupied  by  .John  tlie  Presb,vter, 
he  would  be  the  one  indicated.  The  most  serious 
dilfieult.y  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  Apostle's 
authorship  is  the  radical  difl'erence  in  st3'le  and 
in  conception  that  separates  the  Apocalypse  from 
the  Gospel.  Though  minor  points  of  likeness  ex- 
ist, the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  ascribe  tliem  to  one  mind.  The  diffi- 
culty is  greater  now  that  it  is  no  longer  probable 
that  thev  can  be  separated  widely  in  date  b,y  put- 
ting Revelation  before  A.D.  70.  The  question  of 
authorship  must  therefore  remain  open,  but  this 
question  does  not  alTcct  our  view  of  the  value  of 
the  book  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Bibliography.  The  Church-historical  view  can 
be  read  best  in  Milligan,  Commentary  on  tlve 
Apocalypse,  Baird  Lectures  (London,  1886)  :  id., 
Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
id..  The  Book  of  Revelation,  Expositor's  Bible 
(New  Y'ork.  1899)  ;  and  in  Benson,  The  Apoca- 
lypse (London,  1900)  :  the  older  critical  view 
(contemporarv-historical) ,  in  the  commentaries 
of  Liicke  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1848-52);  Bleek  (Ber- 
lin, 18G2)  ;  and  Ewald  (Gottingen,  1862).  Con- 
sult also  the  commentary  of  Alford  (London, 
1SC7).  The  best  recent  commentaries  are  those 
of  Bousset  (Gottingen,  1896)  and  Holtzmann 
(Freiburg,  2d  ed.,  1893),  and  in  English,  Simcox, 
Cambridge  Bible  (Cambridge,  1898),  and  Scott, 
Century  Bible  (Edinburgh,  1902),  Consult  fur- 
ther the  introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
by  Weiss  (London  (1887);  Holtzmann  (Frei- 
burg, 3d  ed.,  1892)  ;  Zahn  (Erhingen,  1807-99)  ; 
Jiilicher  (Tubingen,  3d  ed.,  1901).;  and  Moffatt, 
Historical  New  Testament  (New  Y'ork,  1901)  ; 
the  New  Testament  theologies  bv  Weiss  (Edin- 
burgh, 1885);  Holtzmann  (Freiburg,  1896); 
Stevens  (New  Y'ork,  1899)  ;  Wernle,  Beriinnings 
of  Christianity  (London,  1903)  ;  and  Histories 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  bv  Weizsaeker  (London, 
1894),  McGiffert  (New  York,  1897),  and  Bart- 
let  (London,  1900).  Consult  further  Gunkel, 
SchSpfiing  iind  Chaos  in  Vrzeit  und  Endzeit  (Got- 
tingen, 1895)  ;  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend 
(trans,  by  Keane,  London,  1896)  ;  articles  by 
Bousset,  "Apocalypse."  in  Encyclopcedia  Biblica 
(London,  1899);  Porter.  "Revelation,"  in  the 
Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  Y'ork, 
1898). 

EEVENTJE,  Public.  See  Finance;  Taxa- 
tion. 

REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE,  United 
States.  A  military  service,  organized  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1790,  for  the  enforcement  of  naviga- 
tion and  customs  laws.  It  was  the  first  armed 
maritime  force  of  the  Government,  having  been 
constituted  about  eight  years  before  the  United 
States  Navy.  There  being  no  naval  establishment 
at  that  time,  the  service,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, was  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
then  presided  over  bv  Alexander  Hamilton,  where 
it  has  since  remained.  Its  first  fleet  consisted 
of    10    small,    single-masted,    light-draught   sail- 
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ing  vessels,  iiiamied  with  10  masters,  30 
mates,  40  uiaiiiieis,  and  20  boys.  By  degrees,  and 
as  occasion  arose,  the  service  was  augniented  in 
strength  and  armament,  and  on  July  1,  170!), 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  "cause  the 
revenue  cutters  to  be  employed  to  defend  the  sea- 
coast  and  to  repel  hostility  to  vessels  and  com- 
merce within  their  jurisdiction."  The  ra))id 
growth  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  shipping  interest 
that  was  constantly  developing  at  home,  created 
the  necessity  for  moie  ellicient  means  of  protec- 
tion, and  swifter  cruisers,  better  armed,  manned 
and  equipped,  were  gradually  added  to  the  force. 
Tlie  duties  of  these  vessels  were  extended  to  tlie 
suppression  of  piracy  that  had  become  common 
on  account  of  the  many  adventurers  attracted  to 
American  waters.  A  distinctive  revenue  ensign 
and  peiMiant  were  provided  by  law.  (See  Colored 
Plate  in  article  Flag.)  Beginning  in  1843,  steam- 
ers were  introduced,  and  they  have  entirely  su- 
perseded the  old  type  of  sailing  cutters. 

Eevenue  cutters  have  participated  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  United  States  except  the  Algerine 
war,  and  have  been  prompt  to  respond  to  any 
emergency.  In  1797,  when  France  assumed  a  bel- 
ligerent attitude,  and  during  the  troublous  times 
that  followed,  the  cutters  aided  in  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  position  of  the  Government.  Sev- 
en of  them  were  employed  in  the  waters  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  Endjargo  Act  of  1807,  intended 
to  countervail  Napoleon's  decrees,  put  the  service 
into  special  requisition  in  guarding  the  seaboard 
and  preventing  the  departure  of  unauthorized 
merchant  ships.  In  the  War  of  1812  its  force 
was  actively  engaged  in  patrolling  the  coast  and 
repelling  foreign  invasion.  During  the  nullifica- 
tion troubles  of  1832-33  several  revenue  vessels 
were  stationed  ofi'  Charleston  ready  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  tarifT  laws.  At  the  time  of  the 
Seminole  War,  in  183G,  they  transported  troops 
and  munitions,  and  ati'orded  protection  to  settlers 
along  the  coast.  In  the  war  with  Jlexico  eight 
vessels  shared  in  the  naval  attacks  on  Alvarado 
and  Tabasco  and  cooperated  with  the  naval  squad- 
ron. In  18.58  the  steam  cutter  Harriet  Lane 
took  part  in  the  naval  exjiedition  to  Paraguay, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  ships 
of  the  fleet.  During  the  Civil  War  the  cutters 
were  busily  engaged  conveying  dispatches,  pur- 
suing blockade-runners,  doing  guard  and  recon- 
naissance duty,  and  joining  in  attacks  on  the 
enemy's  forts  and  batteries.  Throughout  the 
war  with  Spain  20  vessels  of  the  service,  carry- 
ing 71  guns,  131  officers,  and  72.5  men,  were  em- 
ployed with  the  army  and  navy,  while  3,  just 
constructed,  with  25  officers  and  210  men,  were 
under  orders  to  go  to  the  front  when  the  war 
closed.  Eight  cutters  were  in  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  on  the  Cidian  blockade,  4  cooperated 
with  the  na\'y  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  one 
was  in  the  Battle  of  JNIanila  Bay. 

In  1903  there  were  in  the  service  44  vessels, 
17  of  them  harbor  and  anchorage  boats,  steam 
launches,  etc.,  1  a  practice  bark,  and  the  remain- 
ing 26  steamers  ranging  from  152  to  869  tons 
burden.  Those  built  of  steel  in  recent  years  are 
admirable  models  of  marine  design  and  architec- 
ture and  are  among  the  fastest  of  their  class 
afloat.  Nearty  all  liave  been  constructed  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  officers  of  the  corps 
and  devised  with  special  reference  to  the  general 
needs  of  the   service.     They  are  usually  armed 


with  from  2  to  0  improved  rapid-lire  gims,  and 
are  provided  with  necessary  small  arms  for  the 
use  of  the  crews.  In  time  of  war  their  equip- 
ment may  be  readily  augmented.  The  vess«ds  are 
kept  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  for  pndoiiged 
voyages  ami  the  performance  of  any  duty  that 
may  be  legally  assigned  them.  In  this  comiei'tioii 
it  may  be  stated  that  almut  all  the  early  autlii'n 
tic  information  concerning  the  natural  features 
of  Alaska,  its  climate,  the  characteristics  of  the 
natives,  and  the  resources  of  that  country,  wi're 
obtained  by  explorations  made  l)y  oHiecrs  of  the 
revenue  cutter  service.  Several  vessels  make 
cruises  each  year  into  the  Bering  Sea  and  .\rclic 
Ocean  for  the  i)rotcction  of  the  lislieries  and 
Government  interests. 

The  active  list  of  the  service  comprised,  in  1903, 
37  captains,  37  lirst  lieutenants,  37  second  lieu- 
tenants, 37  third  lieutenants  and  cadets,  1  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  35  chief  engineers,  17  first  as- 
sistant engineers,  18  second  assistant  engineers, 
and  1  constructor,  and  in  addition  about  1000 
petty  officers  and  .seamen.  The  olhcers  of  the 
engineer  corps  rank  with  line  oflieers  of  corre- 
sponding grades,  and  the  constructor  has  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  All  are  commissioned 
by  the  President,  l)y  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and,  under  the  law,  rank 
is  held  as  follows:  Captains  witli  majors  in  the 
army  and  licutenant-couunanders  in  the  navy; 
first  lieutenants  with  captains  in  the  army  and 
lieutenants  in  the  navy;  second  lieutenants  willi 
first  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  lieutenants  (ju- 
nior grade)  in  the  navy;  third  lieutenants  with 
second  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  ensigns  in  the 
na^'y.  When  revenue  cutters  serve  in  coiiperation 
with  the  navy,  pursuant  to  law,  their  ollieers  hohl 
rank  with  and  next  after  naval  officers  of  the 
grades  nanu'd.  The  comniissioned  officei's  of  the 
service  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as 
officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  the  army,  and 
are  retii'ed  for  physical  disability  or  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  64  years.  Promotions  are  made, 
in  the  order  of  seniority,  to  fill  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  the  various  grades,  after  the  candi- 
dates have  qualified  by  a  professional  examina- 
tion. 

In  1876  Congress  enacted  a  measure  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ai)point  cadets 
to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  grade  of  third 
lieutenant.  The  object  was  to  provide  means  for 
educating  young  men  for  deck  officers.  Ihider 
the  operation  of  this  system  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  active  list  of  the  line  in  1903  were  composed 
of  cadet  graduates.  Some  10  additional  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  from  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  Before  the  cadet  system  was 
organized  candidates  from  the  merchant  marine 
and  volunteer  navy  were  admitted  directly  to  the 
grade  of  third  lieutenant.  .An  applicant  for  a 
cadetship  nnist  be  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than 
25  years  of  ace.  of  vigorous  constitution,  physi- 
cally soinid  and  well  formed,  not  less  than  5  feet 
3  inches  in  height,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
unmarried.  He  is  reqtiired  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
entrance  examination  in  spelling,  geography,  gen- 
eral history  and  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States, 
fframniar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  English 
literature,  one  modern  langimge  (either  French, 
German,  or  Spanish),  and  general  inforniatimi. 
The  examination,  which  is  open  to  all  qualified 
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persons,  is  held  annually  under  tlie  direction  of 
the  Civil  Serviee  Commission.  From  those  passing 
hi-rliesl,  provided  they  reach  the  required  stand- 
ard, a  class  is  formed  which  is  ordered  to  report 
for  instruction  on  the  practice  ship  Uhasc.  The 
term  on  tlic  luactice  ship  covers  a  period  of  three 
vears  and  comprehends  a  strict  course  of  disci- 
pline and  instru<tion  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  professional  requirements  of  an  olKccr. 
A  cadet  receives  $.500  per  annum  and  one  ration 
per  day,  and  must  provide  himself  witli  the  pre- 
scril)ed  uniforms.  At  the  expiration  of  his  pro- 
bationary term  of  three  years,  if  his  deportment 
and  |)rogress  have  been  satisfactory,  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  commission  as  third  lieutenant. 
(;)riginal  appointments  in  the  engineer  corps  are 
niade  from  civil  life  upon  thorough  examinations. 
The  work  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  as  de- 
fined by  law,  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  about 
every  statute  bearing  upon  the  maritime  inter- 
ests" of  the  nation.  Its  duties  embrace  the  pro- 
tection of  the  customs  revenue;  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  smuggling,  those  pertaining 
to  national  quarantine,  the  neutrality  laws,  the 
navigation  laws,  including  vessels'  documents, 
and  all  requirements  in  regard  to  the  rules  for 
preventing  collisions,  officers'  papers,  steamboat 
inspection,  and  passenger  service;  the  laws  in 
suppression  of  piracy,  robbery,  and  nnitiny  on  the 
high  seas;  those  for  the  protection  of  the  seal 
fisheries  and  sea-otter  hunting  grounds  in  Alaska, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  illegal  trallic  iu  fire- 
arms, ammunition,  etc.,  in  that  territory;  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wrecked  property  and 
the  timber  reserves  of  the  United  States;  the 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  those 
that  require  necessary  life-saving  appliances  to  be 
kept  on  board  merchant  vessels;  the  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  anchorage  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  in  the  Saint  Marys  River, 
Hichigan,  etc.,  and  the  regulations  to  insure 
the  safety  of  observers  of  and  participants  in  re- 
gattas on  navigable  waters.  During  the  danger- 
ous and  inclement  season,  from  December  1  to 
April  1  of  each  year,  revenue  cutters  are,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  required  to  cruise  actively 
along  the  coast  to  afford  aid  to  vessels  in  distress. 
Those  detailed  for  such  duty  are  provided  with 
special  supplies,  including  extra  provisions  for 
the  shipwrecked,  and  are  instructed  to  extend  to 
all  requiring  relief  such  assistance  as  may  be 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  necessities.  The 
cutters  on  the  Great  Lakes  are,  during  tlie  period 
of  open  navigation,  charged  with  similar  impor- 
tant work.  An  important  function  of  revenue  cut- 
ter officers  is  their  connection  with  the  Life-Sav- 
ing  Service  (q.v. ).  They  are  detailed  to  do  the 
inspection  work  of  the  latter  and  to  drill  the  surf- 
men  in  the  use  of  life-saving  apparatus,  and  to 
see  that  the  equipments  of  the  st.ations  are  kept 
in  efficient  condition.  Several  officers  are  also 
assigned  to  superintend  repairs  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  stations.  Besides  the  fixed  duties  of 
the  service  there  are  numerous  others  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  aiding  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  the  Coast 
Survey,  the  Pish  Commissioner,  the  ocean  tele- 
graph lines,  etc.  Each  vessel  has  assigned  to 
her  a  certain  district,  within  which  she  carries 
out  her  specified  duties.  The  districts  on  the 
Atlantic   and    Pacific   seaboards   and   the    Great 


Lakes   are   contiguous   and    therefore   cover   the 
entire  coast  of  the  United  States. 

REVERBERATORY  FURNACE.  See  Iron 

ANU  Steel;  iJiAU. 

REVERE,  re-ver'.  A  town,  including  three 
villages,  in  SutVtdk  County,  Mass.,  five  miles 
north  by  east  of  Boston;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  railroads 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  an  attractive  resi- 
dential place  and  a  summer  resort.  Revere  Beach 
has  a  bath-house  built  and  maintained  by  the 
State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  bathing 
resorts  on  the  Jlassachusetts  coast.  It  has  also 
a  splendid  boulevard.  There  are  a  handsome 
town  hall  and  a  public  library  with  7000  vol- 
lunes.  Revere  was  settled  iu  102G  and,  under  the 
name  of  Rumney  Marsh,  formed  a  part  of  Boston 
until  1738.  Incorporated  as  Chelsea  in  1739,  it 
A\as  set  off  and  reincorporated  as  North  Chelsea 
in  1840.  and  received  its  present  name  in  1871. 
Population,  in  1890,  5668;  in  1900,  10,395. 

REVERE,  ru'va-ra,  Giuseppe  (1812-89).  An 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Triest.  He  wrote  for  La 
Coiicurdia,  a  liberal  journal  of  Turin;  took  part 
in  the  events  of  1S4S;  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  dramatist  with  a  series  of  historical  plays, 
iu  the  form  made  popular  by  Niccolini.  He  also 
wrote  the  historical  works.  La  cacciata  dcgli 
Spagnuoli  da  Hiena  (1847)  ;  the  poetical  works, 
Sdegno  e  affetto  (1845),  Xuovi  sonctti  (1846), 
Persone  ed  omhre  (1862),  Osiride  (1879);  and 
two  volumes  of  sketches,  Bozzetti  alpini  (1857) 
and  ilurine  e  pac&i  (1858). 

REVERE',  PAtiL  (1735-1818).  An  American 
patriot,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  learned  from 
his  father  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  and  soon 
became  skillful  as  an  engraver  on  silverware. 
In  1750  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Crown 
Point  expedition,  and,  returning  to  Boston,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  goldsmith  and  a  copper-plate 
engraver.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury 
whicli  in  1774  refused  to  serve  on  account  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  making  judges  independent  of 
the  legislature  as  regards  salary.  He  engraved 
the  plates  and  printed  the  ]ja])er  money  ordered 
in  1775  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  iu  the 
same  year  established  a  powder  mill  in  Boston. 
He  early  took  an  active  interest  in  the  disputes 
with  the  English  Ministry,  participating  in  the 
"Tea  Party"  (1773)  and  carrying  the  news  of  it 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1774  be- 
came a  member  of  a  society  organized  to  watch 
the  British  in  Boston.  On  April  1819.  1775,  at 
the  request  of  Joseph  Warren,  he  made  his  mem- 
orable midnight  ride  to  Lexington  to  warn 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  of  the  approach  of 
English  troops,  arousing  the  people  on  the  way. 
Then,  passing  on  toward  Concord  with  \^  iiliam 
Dawes  and  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple there,  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of  British 
soldiers  and  w'as  brought  back  to  Lexington, 
where  he  was  released  on  the  next  day.  This  ride 
has  been  made  the  theme  of  a  celebrated  poem, 
The  Midnifiht  Ride  of  Paul  Revere,  by  Longfel- 
low. Subsequently  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  of 
State  artillery.  Revere  accompanied  the  unsuc- 
cessful Pcnoliscot  expedition  in   1779. 

REVERIE,  or  REVERY  (Fr.  reverie,  OF. 
rest:erie,  from  resver,  rcver,  rever,  to  rave,  from 
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Lat.  rahics,  rage,  from  ruhcie,  to  rage).  A  word 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  somewhat  loosely 
used  to  signify  a  state  of  mind  obtaining  during 
waking  life  and  characterized  by  neglect  of 
present  surroundings,  meditativeness  or  abstrac- 
tion. True  reverie,  like  the  dream  of  sleep, 
is  marked  by  a  condition  of  discursive,  passive  at- 
tention. Tliere  is,  to  be  sure,  abstraction,  forget- 
fulness  of  one's  environment,  but  the  trend  of 
consciousness  is  not  toward  any  definite  goal. 
Like  the  dream,  too,  the  reverie  is  apt  to  be  lleet- 
iiig  and  easil}'  forgotten.  Its  faucifulness  and 
lleetingness  is  but  another  evidence  of  tlie  lack  of 
control  by  active  attention.  Consult:  Titchener, 
Outline  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1899)  ;  James, 
Text-book  of  Psychology  (New  York,  lS'.);i); 
Carpenter.  Mental  Physiology  (London,  1888). 
See  Associ.\Tiox  OF  Ideas;  Attention;  Dkeam- 
i>"G ;    Hypnotism. 

REVERSION  (Lat.  ret-ersio,  from  revertcre, 
to  turn  back,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  + 
ri'ilerc,  to  turn;  connected  with  Skt.  I'art, 
Ot'hurch  Slav,  vriitcti,  vratiti.  to  turn,  Goth. 
tcair]>an,  AS.  tccor'ljian.  OHG.  ■werdan,  Ger. 
trerdcn,  to  become).  A  form  of  heredity  (q.v.). 
Cases  occur  where  an  individual  inlierits  not  its 
parents'  physical  or  mental  characteristics,  but 
those  of  its  grandparents,  or  more  remote  ances- 
tors. This  happens  in  cultivated  plants  and  do- 
mestic animals  artificially  bi-ed  from  wild  forms. 
If  such  forms  are  neglected  or  return  to  free  na- 
ture, i.e.  run  wild,  they  tend  to  •revert,'  'throw 
back.'  i.e.  to  transmit  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  wild  species  or  variety.  Darwin  remarks 
that  reversion  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
( 1 )  Those  occurring  in  a  variety  or  race  which 
has  not  been  crossed,  but  has  lost  by  variation 
some  character  that  it  formerly  possessed,  and 
which  afterwards  reappears;  (2)  all  eases  in 
which  an  individual  with  some  distinguishable 
character,  a  race,  or  species,  has  at  some  former 
time  been  crossed,  and  a  character  derived  from 
this  cross,  after  having  disap])eared  during  one 
or  several  generations,  suddenly  reappears.  He 
gives  extensive  examples  in  illustration,  and  con- 
cludes that  a  tendency  to  atavism  is  "an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  general  law  of  inheritance."  In 
breeding  zebra-hybrids  by  crossing  mares  of  vari- 
ous sizes  with  a  male  zebra,  the  hybrids,  says 
Ewart,  showed  a  curious  blending  of  characters, 
derived  apparently  partly  from  their  actual  and 
partly  from  their  remote  ancestors.  As  the  re- 
sult of  Ewart's  exjieriments  some  of  the  liybrids 
in  make  and  disposition  strongly  suggest  their 
zebra  sire,  others  their  respective  dams,  but  even 
the  most  zebra-like  in  form  are  utterly  imlike 
their  sire  in  their  markings,  probably  taking 
after  an  ancestor  thousands  of  generations  re- 
moved. Consult:  Darwin,  Yariation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  Under  Domestication  (London,  1888)  ; 
Ewart,  Tlte  Penycuik  Experiments  (London, 
1890).     Compare  Atavism. 

REVERSION.  The  residue  of  an  estate  or 
interest  remaining  in  a  grantor  of  real  property 
who  has  conveyed  away  one  or  more  estates  in  it, 
amounting  to  less  than  a  fee  simple  in  quality 
and  duration.  A  reversion  is  saiil  to  arise  by 
operation  of  law.  that  is,  without  special  act  of 
the  parties  to  a  conveyance,  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  from  a  remainder,  which  must  be  created 
by  express  words  in  a  conveyance.     See  Resiain- 
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REVETMENT  (Fr.  revdcmciil,  from  rciclir, 

OF.  receslir,  to  line,  from  re-,  again  +  Fr.  vilir, 
OF.  vestir,  to  clothe,  from  Lat.  veslirc,  to  clothe, 
from  vestir,  garment).  An  important  device  in 
both  permanent  and  field  military  fortirientiunn. 
In  the  former,  it  is  usually  a  retaining  wall  of 
masonry.  l)uilt  for  the  j)urpose  of  holding  back 
or  strengthening  the  earth  of  wliicli  the  works  are 
composed.  Kevetmeiits  are  ordinarily  used  for 
the  escarp  (q.v.)  and  counterscarp  (q.v.)  of  the 
ditch  (q.v.),  the  more  important  being  the  escarp, 
which  has  to  hold  back  the  great  mass  of  earth 
represented  by  the  rampart,  the  parapet,  and 
the  banquette.  It  is  usually  of  solid  brickwork 
or  stone,  about  5  feet  thick  "at  the  top.  and  slop- 
ing outward  as  it  descends  (on  the  ditch  side  only) 
about  1  in  (i.  Additional  strength  is  obtained 
by  reinforcing  the  revetment  wall  liy  nnissive  but- 
tresses at  intervals  of  15  feet,  called  lounlerforls. 
and  tliesc  again  are  sometimes  connected  and 
strengthened  by  masonry  arches  outside  the  revet- 
ment. In  field  works  the  amount  of  resistance 
offered  by  a  redoubt  or  similar  fortification  to 
the  artillery  fire  of  an  cncn)y  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  revetments,  which  may 
be  of  sods,  timber,  hurdles,  or  gabions  (q.v.). 
See  Fortification;  Redoubt;  and  Siege  a.nu 
Siege   Works. 

REVIEW  (OF.,  Fr.  revue,  from  rcvoir,  to  re- 
view, from  Lat.  rcvidere,  to  see  again,  from  re-, 
back  again,  anew  +  I'iderc,  to  see).  A  military 
parade,  followed  by  inspection  and  revie^',  the 
latter  usually  consisting  of  a  salute  tendered  to 
the  reviewing  oHieer  as  the  troops  'march  past.' 
This  ceremony  to-day  is  merely  an  exhibition  o{ 
number,  equipment,  bearing,  discipline,  jjliysiciue. 
and  general  condition,  and  consequently  is  treated 
almost  exclusively  as  a  compliment  to  a  distin- 
quished  visitor,  or  as  the  finale  to  a  field  day. 
In  the  United  States  Army,  reviews  m.ay  be  hehl 
by  a  battalion,  regiment,  brigade,  division,  or 
corps :  but  only  on  such  occasions  and  for  such 
purposes  as  are  authorized  by  army  regulations. 

REVIEW.     See  Periodical. 

REVILLE,  ra'vfd',  Albert  (1826-).  A 
French  Protestant  clergyman  and  author,  born  at 
Dieppe  (Seine-Inferieure) .  He  studied  at  Dieppe. 
Geneva,  and  Strassburg;  was  for  a  time  vicar  at 
Ntmes,  later  pastor  at  Luneray,  near  Dieppe,  and 
in  1851  became  pastor  of  the  Walloon  CImrch  at 
Rotterdam.  In  187."?  he  returned  to  Dieppe,  where 
he  pursued  philosophical  studies  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  the  history  of  religions 
in  the  College  de  France.  He  also  became  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  section  of  religious  sciences  in  the 
Ecole  Pratique  dcs  Hautes  Etudes.  He  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  advanced  representatives  of 
the  French  liberal  Protestantism  of  his  time.  His 
publications  include  a  translation  (  1849)  of 
Whately's  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History 
of  Jiclii/ious  Morship  (London.  1849).  f^.s.wis  dr 
critique  religietise  (18G0:  2d  ed.  18r>9).  Theodore 
Parker,  sa  vie  et  ses  aurres  (18(1.') I.  ltou:e  ser- 
mons (1874),  Prolfgomines  de  Vhistoirc  des  reli- 
gions (1881),  and  the  TJisloire  des  religions 
(1883-801.  his  most  extensive  and  important 
work. 

REVILLOUT,  ra'v*'yoo',  ElGfcxE  (1843—). 
A  French  Egyptologist,  bom  at  Besancon.     He 
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wns  pdueated  for  the  Church,  but  preferred  Ori- 
ental .-.tudics,  entered  the  department  of  Egyptian 
anli(|iiities  at  the  Louvre  as  an  assistant 
in  ISIi'.l,  aided  in  founding  the  Ecolc  dji  Louvre 
in  18S0,  and  in  1881  hecanie  professor  and  curator 
of  the  Egyptian  collection  of  that  museum.  Ite- 
villout's  great  \\ork  was  the  publication  of  the 
Clinslumtilhie  dcmotique  (1878-80),  supplement- 
ing Brugsclvs  discoveries  in  the  demotic  language, 
liesides,  he  specialized  on  Egyptian  law,  founded, 
with  Brugsch  and  Chabas,  the  Bevue  Egyptolo- 
qiquc  in  1880,  and  published:  Papyrus  copies 
"( 1876),  Le  romaii  de  Hetna  ( 1880) ,  Corpus  Papy- 
rorum  .^gypti  (1885-92),  Cours  de  droit  egyp- 
lien  (1885),  Cours  de  laiigue  dcmotique  (1885), 
Lett  res  sur  Ics  iuo)inaies  egyptiennes  (1805),  .Ui=- 
langes  sur  la  mitrologie,  Viconomie  politique  et 
Vhistoire  de  Vancienne  Egypte  (1897),  and 
Precis  du  droit  cgyptien   (1899-1903). 

KEVISED  STATUTES.  The  acts  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  States  and  of  Con- 
gress are  usually  printed  and  bound  into  vol- 
umes after  each  session  of  those  bodies.  This 
is  done  by  an  authorized  printer  under  the  su- 
pervision "of  a  State  official,  usually  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  compares  the  acts  as  thus 
printed  with  the  original  copies  thereof,  and 
certifies  as  to  their  accuracy.  Such  publica- 
tions are  known  as  the  statutes  at  large,  and 
include  all  acts  whether  general  or  local  in 
character.  After  a  large  number  of  these  vol- 
umes have  been  issued,  covering  a  considerable 
number  of  sessions,  it  naturally  follows  that 
many  of  the  acts  found  in  the  earlier  volumes 
are  "repealed  or  amended  by  acts  reported  in  the 
later  ones;  and  that  some  statutes  have  become 
practically  obsolete  by  reason  of  changed  con- 
ditions. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  examine  all  the  'year  books,'  as  such 
volumes  are  usually  called,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  statute  law  on  any  given  subject. 
In  order  to  render  the  statute  law  more  ac- 
cessible, settle  positively  any  questions  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  acts 
repealing  former  ones,  and  to  cure  any  defects 
in  form  or  substance  which  liave  become  appa- 
rent in  existing  statutes,  most  of  the  States 
have  at  some  time  authorized  tliorough  revi- 
sions of  their  statute  law.  The  work  is  usually 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  State  legislature, 
who  arrange  the  existing  statutes  under  general 
heads,  and  draft  such  amendments  and  altera- 
tions as  are  deemed  advisable.  Strictly  local 
or  special  statutes  are  sometimes  omitted  in 
the  revision.  The  general  laws,  as  thus  collected, 
arranged  and  amended,  are  reenacted  and  then 
constitute  tlie  ollicial  revised  statutes,  supersed- 
ing all  original  acts.  There  have  been  several 
revisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
For  acts  supplementary  to  or  amendatory  of  the 
revised  statutes,  the  Statutes  at  Large,  published 
after  each  session,  should  be  consvilted. 

BEVIVAL  OF  LEARNING.  See  Renais- 
SANX'E;  H^;MA^"I^sM. 

REVIVALS  (from  revive,  from  Lat.  revivere, 
to  live  again,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -|- 
invcre,  to  live),  Religiou.s.  A  term  widely  used 
among  Protestants  since  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  denote  periods  of  marked  religious 
interest,  when  church-members  are  quickened  to 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  privilege,  and 
others  are  for  the  first  time  brought  openly  to 
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confess  their  faith.  By  an  extension  of  its  mean- 
ing, the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  various  im- 
portant religious  movements  of  the  past,  like  that 
of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  of  the  Wiclif- 
ites  in  England,  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  similar 
way  it  might  be  used  of  the  religious  zeal  which 
led  to  the  First  Crusade,  the  work  of  the  great 
monastic  Orders  in  some  periods  of  their  history, 
the  Oxford  Jlovement,  and  so  on.  But  it 
is  more  accurate  and  better  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "revival'  to  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Protestantism,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  where  such  movements  have  flour- 
ished with  especial  vigor.  Yet  in  so  doing,  one 
should  not  forget  that  there  were  similar  re- 
vivals of  religion  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (under  Wishart,  Cooper, 
and  Welsh),  and  again,  both  there  and  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  about  a  generation  later,  when 
Bruce  and  Livingston  were  ^jromiueut  as  leaders 
( the  Ste warton  Movement ) . 

Seasons  of  religious  quickening  occurred  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  between  1704  and 
1718,  but  in  importance  and  influence  they  were 
far  overshadowed  by  the  work  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards (q.v. )  at  Northampton  in  1734.  His 
preaching  so  deepi}'  afiected  his  hearers  that 
about  three  hundred  persons  were  converted.  The 
movement  spread  through  a  large  part  of  New 
England  in  the  next  two  years,  and  formed  a 
suitable  introduction  to  'The  Great  Awakening,' 
a  revival  \\hich  extended  through  almost  all  the 
colonies  and  intlueueed  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly almost  all  the  churches.  This  movement  began 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  John  Wesley  in 
England.  Its  most  active  agent  was  George 
Whitefield  (q.v.),  a  preacher  of  singular  power 
and  inexhaustible  energy,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land to  America  in  1739,  and  traveled  through 
the  country,  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  audi- 
ences of  thousands,  and  winning  a  large  number 
of  converts.  The  Great  Awalcening  proper  occu- 
pied the  years  1740-42.  Several  evangelists  were 
enlisted  in  its  service,  notably  the  zealous  but 
censorious  Gilbert  Tennent  (q.v.) ,  a  Presbyterian, 
who  had  begun  revivalist  work  in  New  Jersey  be- 
fore Whitcfield's  arrival.  Among  the  most  ob- 
vious results  of  the  Awakening  were  the  addition, 
between  1740  and  1760.  of  1.50  churches  to  the 
number  already  established  in  New  England  and 
the  doubling  of  the  number  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  middle  colonies.  Princeton  College 
grew  out  of  the  movement,  and  the  plan  for  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
ceived about  the  same  time,  from  which  later 
came  Dartmouth  College  (q.v.).  The  Wesleyan 
movement  did  for  England  what  the  Great  Awak- 
ening did  for  America,  but  with  a  new  and  per- 
manent ecclesiastical  organization  as  its  product. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
fresh  series  of  revivals  began,  lasting  intermit- 
tently from  1797  to  -1859.  The  beginning  of  this 
long  period  was  called,  in  New  England,  the 
'evangelical  re-awakening.'  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  at  first  by  parish  ministers,  not  by  travel- 
ing evangelists,  and  the  churches  soon  came  to 
depend  upon  revivals  for  their  growth  and  even 
for  their  life.  As  time  went  on,  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  itinerant  preachers  also.  Among 
the  prominent  leaders  were  Nathan  Strong,  Ed- 
ward  Dorr   Griffin,   .Jeremiah   Hallock,   Timothy 
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M.  Cooley,  and  Charles  G.  Finney.  Tlie  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  marked  by 
great  missionary  zeal,  reaching  out  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  New  England,  and  even  to  foreign 
lands.     See  Missions,  Christian. 

Toward  the  soutliwest,  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  'camp- 
meetings,'  great  open-air  asscnibiios,  wliich  since 
1800  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  evan- 
gelistic work  of  the  ilethodist  Church.  {See 
Gamp-JIeeting.  )  Ministers  of  otlier  denomina- 
tions at  first  participated  in  this  movement,  spe- 
cial sympathy  being  manifested  by  the  Presby- 
terians, but  the  extreme  excitement  soon  alienated 
them  from  it.  A  considerable  number  of  Presby- 
terians, however,  who  continued  to  believe  in  the 
revival  theory  as  there  illustrated,  withdrew  from 
conmiunion  with  the  main  body,  and  formed  tlie 
nucleus  of  what  has  since  become  the  Cumberland 
Presbv-terian  Church.  ( See  Presbytekianism.  ) 
One  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  camp- 
meeting  idea  is  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  a 
highly  successful  educational  enterprise,  wliich 
is  still  closely  connected  \\ith  religious  work.  (See 
Chautauqua.)  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  re- 
vivals of  the  whole  series  was  that  of  1858-59, 
which,  like  the  Great  Awakening,  afl'ected  nearly 
all  branches  of  Protestantism,  and  was  nowhere 
more  successful  than  in  New  York  City.  No  ac- 
count of  modern  revivals  would  be  complete  with- 
out ])rominently  mentioning  the  work  of  Dwight 
L.  iloody,  who  for  many  years  exerted  a  large 
influence  in  Great  Britain  and  Americiv,  reaching 
all  classes  of  society. 

\^'hat  is  commonly  called  the  revival  period  of 
American  religious  history  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Horace  Bushnell's  work  on  Christian  Nur- 
ture, published  in  its  completed  form  in  1861,  was 
undoubtedly  a  sign  of  tlie  changing  religious  tem- 
per. Jlen's  minds  were  turning  to  other  w'ays  of 
extending  the  Church's  influence  as  being  at  once 
more  normal  and  m,ore  promising.  The  establish- 
ment of  several  theological  schools,  like  Andover, 
Bangor,  Hamilton.  Newton,  and  others,  due 
largely  to  the  interest  evoked  by  the  revivals 
early  in  the  century,  tended  to  promote  this  very 
change. 

Although  revivals  mark  a  temporary  departure 
from  the  historic  method  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  by  religious  training  accompany- 
ing the  sacrament  of  baptism,  yet  they  are  a  nat- 
ural incident  in  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism. Most  of  the  Protestant  churches  require 
some  evidence  of  regeneration  before  admitting 
members  into  their  fellowship,  and  this  evidence 
is  most  naturally  sought  in  religious  experience, 
especially  in  the  process  of  conversion.  This  is 
commonly  understood  to  mean  such  a  change  of 
heart  and  disposition,  often  sudden,  as  can  be 
wrought  only  by  the  operation  of  Divine  grace. 
This  idea  laid  firm  hold  upon  many  .\merican 
churches,  so  that  conversion  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  nnrma!  mode  of  entrance  upon  the  reli- 
gious life.  Baptism  continued  to  be  administered, 
hut  the  significance  of  infant  baptism  was  largely 
lost  sight  of.  and  the  historic  system  of  catechet- 
ical instruction  generally  disappeared.  No  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  can  doubt  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  conversions  were  genuine,  or  that  the 
system  of  evangelizing,  in  the  hands  of  earnest 
and  sincere  men,   has  been   productive  of  great 
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benefit  to  humanity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  grave  abuses  have 
appeared  in  connection  with  it.  Such  pundy 
physical  phenomena  as  swoons,  outcries,  and  con- 
vulsions were  confounded  with  spiritual  experi- 
ences. These  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
domain  of  pathology,  and  to  imlieate  a  psycho- 
physical condition,  often  met  with  elsewhere  in 
the  history  of  religion  and  of  civilization. 

BiBi.iOGRAi-nY.  Duncan,  History  of  Itcvirals  of 
Religion  in  the  Brilish  Isles  (London,  1840); 
Tracy,  The  Great  .iwakcning  (Boston,  184-i)  ; 
Porter,  Letters  on  Religious  Revivals  ( Now  York, 
1850)  ;  Bacon,  History  of  American  Chrisliaiiitii 
(ib.,  1807);  Walker,  Aspects  of  Religious  Life 
in  Sew  England  (ib.,  189")  ;  Starl)uck,  Psychol- 
OOP  of  Religion  (London,  1900)  ;  James,  Varie- 
ties of  Rrliiiiiius  Experience  (ib.,  1902). 

REVOCATION  (Lat.  revocatio,  from  revo- 
care,  to  revoke,  recall,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew 
■+  vocare,  to  call).  In  law,  the  annulling,  vacat- 
ing, or  cancellation  of  a  legal  inslrument  with 
intent  to  make  it  null  and  void  in  ellect,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  an  authority  previously  conferred. 
Where  an  instrument  is  made  in  good  faith,  and 
without  wrongfully  alTecting  the  rights  of  third 
parties,  it  is  generally  held  to  be  irrevocable,  if 
it  conveys  property  or  rights  to  some  one  who 
pays  for  the  same  or  accepts  them  as  a  gift. 
Powers  not  coupled  with  an  interest  in  the 
donee  are  revocable. 

REVOLT  OF  ISLAM,  The.  A  poem  by 
Shelley  (1818).  The  original  title  was  Laoii  and 
Cythiui,  the  names  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
story,  telling  of  a  nation  roused  to  freedom  by  a 
young  poet.  His  triumph  is  brief,  for  the  hero, 
Laon,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  his  niarlyr- 
dom  is  shared  by  Cythna.  The  regeneration  of 
society,  an  echo  of  the  Prench  Kevolution,  is  the 
leading  idea. 

REVOLUTION  (Lat.  rcvolutio.  from  rcvol- 
vere,  to  turn  over,  from  re-,  back  again,  anew  -f- 
volvere,  to  turn :  connected  with  (Joth.  walujan, 
AS.  icealician,  Eng.  iraUoic) .  In  politics,  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a 
State,  as  opposed  to  reform,  which  implies  a 
gradual  transtormatinn  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  established  principles  and  through 
legal  forms.  L^sually.  though  not  of  necessity,  it 
connotes  a  popular  upheaval  in  which  the  will  of 
the  masses  replaces  for  the  time  all  laws  and  au- 
thority. The  history  of  every  nation  presents 
instances  where  the  organic  growth  of  years  and 
centuries  has  within  a  brief  space  of  time  been 
altered  or  destroyed  by  a  people  that  has  lost 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  orderly  evolution.  The 
English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury once  for  all  established  the  rights  of  the 
nation  as  against  its  ruler.  The  .Vmerican  Revo- 
lution, .so  called,  freed  the  united  English  colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  and  made 
them  free  and  indo))endeiit  States.  The  Erench 
Revolution  of  1780  overthrew  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archy and  after  three  generations  of  sequential 
struggles  brought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  people.  It  produced  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  constitution  of  society  and 
the  relation  of  peoples  and  sovereigns  through- 
out Europe.  On  the  technical  aspect  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  science  of  politics,  consult:   Locke, 
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Essap  on  Oovernmcnt ;  Burgess,  PoUlical  Sciciica 
and  Compurativc  Constitutional  Law  (2  vols., 
Bostcin,  1890).  On  its  historical  aspects,  see  the 
history  of  dill'erent  nations.  See  also  Lilly,  A 
Century  of  Revolution    (London,   1890). 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL.  The 
name  given  to  the  court  for  the  trial  of  political 
oflVnses  instituted  bv  the  French  Convention  on 
the  night  of  Marcli  10,  170,3.  The  name  was  pro- 
posed by  Cambacer&s.  Danton  and  his  asso- 
ciates considered  lliat  such  a  court  had  become 
neccssiiry,  inasmuch  as  the  disasters  which  had 
befallen  the  national  armies  on  the  frontiers  had 
led  to  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the  revolu- 
tionary Government.  Its  members  were  chosen 
from  tlie  various  departments,  and  their  appoint- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  Convention.  Their  func- 
tion was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  against  the  State,  and  from  their 
sentence,  delivered  with  appalling  promptitude, 
there  was  no  appeal.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
when  Fouquicr-Tinville  (q.v.)  was  the  public 
prosecutor,  this  tribunal  acquired  a  fearful  no- 
toriety liy  doing  away  with  almost  all  forms  of 
justice,  and  making  itself  the  willing  instrument 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  After  several 
changes  in  organization,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal was  finally  abolished,  May  31,  1795.  See 
French  Revolution. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR.  See  United 
States. 

REVOLVER,  MiLiTART.  The  military  revol- 
ver is  a  weapon  of  much  disputed  value,  as  is 
shown  by  its  varying  relative  importance  in  the 
armies  of  the  world.  It  has,  perhaps,  found  a 
greater  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  United  States 
cavalry  than  with  any  other  troops  in  the  world. 
The  ordinary  range  of  usefulness  of  the  service 
revolver — if  judged  by  the  sighting  of  those  now 
in  general  use — is  practically  limited  to  50  yards, 
the  weapon  itself  being  required  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stop  a  man,  and  if  possible  a  horse. 
The  responsible  authorities  of  the  great  military 
powers  remain  officially  faithful  to  revolvers  of 
over  .40  calibre,  and  bullets  of  from  180  to  313 
grains;  although  their  officers  are  often  supplied, 
or  supply  themselves,  with  lighter  and  less  bulky 
weapons  of  reduced  calibre.  This  is  especially 
true  of  British  officers.  The  United  States  Colt, 
calibre  .38,  fires  a  bullet  lighter  by  nearly  30 
grains  than  that  of  any  other  power,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  used  by  the  Swdss  dismounted 
officers,  French  officers,  and  the  revolvers  of  the 
new  Russian  model.  Its  cylinder  contains  six 
chambers,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  load- 
ing of  cartridges  and  the  simultaneous  ejec- 
tion of  the  emptied  shells  the  cylinder  is  mount- 
ed upon  a  crane  pivoted  in  the  frame  below 
the  cylinder,  so  that  on  drawing  the  cylinder 
latch  to  the  rear  the  cylinder  swings  to  the 
left  and  downward  out  of  its  seat  in  the 
frame.  Thus,  all  the  chambers  are  exposed  for 
loading,  while  the  pressure  against  the  end  of  the 
ejector  rod  under  the  barrel  forces  out  the  shells. 
Tliis  done,  the  cylinder  is  returned  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  frame  and  is  automatically  secured 
by  the  cylinder  latch.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant American  revolvers  is  the  Smith  and 
Wesson.  Formerly,  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers 
were  constructed  in  calibres  from  .22  to  .45,  but 
about  the  year  1890  the  .22  calibre  was  discon- 


tinued. These  revolvers  are  equipped  with  an 
automatic  shell  ejector,  so  that  when  the  revolver 
is  opened  by  its  clasp  the  barrel  and  cylinders  tip 
downward,  an  action  which-simultaneously  ejects 
the  empty  shells.  This  mechanism  is  one  of  the 
most  important  inventions  ever  made  in  con- 
nection with  i-evolvers,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
juacticallv  all  the  revolver  manufacturers 
throughout  the  world,  since  the  patents  covering 
the  invention  expired.  The  Army  Model  Number 
3,  made  by  .Smith  and  Wesson,  weighs  2Vi 
pounds,  is  central  fire,  with  a  calibre  of  .44.  It 
takes  six  cartridges  and  has  a  length  of  barrel 
of  6%  inches. 

All  American  pistols  and  revolvers  use  metallic 
cartridges.  Although  it  is  conceded  that  if  load- 
ed a  certain  way  the  breech-loading  revolver  has 
no  advantage  over  the  muzzle-loader,  and  even 
though  it  is  admitted  that  the  muzzle-loading 
pistol  cliarged  as  are  dueling  pistols  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  a  breech-loading  pistol  of  the 
same  weight,  length  of  barrel,  and  bore,  loaded 
witli  a  factor.y  metallic  cartridge,  yet,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  load  them, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  tuipopular  with  pistol-shots, 
and  naturally  are  out  of  the  question  for  military 
purposes.  The  mark  IV.  .445  service  model  re- 
volver of  the  Webley  and  Scott  Revolver  Com- 
pany was  adopted  in  1803  by  a  joint  War  Office 
and  Admiralty  committee  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  British"  Army  and  Xa\-y,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  forces.  It  weighs  2  pounds 
3  ounces,  and  has  a  4-inch  barrel.  The  cylinder 
may  be  locked  or  free  as  desired,  a  good  feature 
of  the  weapon  being  its  combination  of  the  trig- 
ger action  with  the  cocking  action.  As  already 
stated,  the  British  officer  selects  and  purchases 
his  own  weapon,  and  since  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
matic pistol  a  general  need  was  felt  for  a  re- 
volver which  should  be  capable  of  approaching 
the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  automatic  pistol. 
Since  1901  the  Webley-Fosbery  revolver  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  taking  the  regular  service  ammunition. 
See  Pistol;   and  Plate  of  Pistols  and  Revol- 

VEKS. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES,  rc-vu'  da 
de  moNd  ( Fr.,  Review  of  the  two  Worlds ) .  The 
most  important  French  magazine,  founded  in 
1831  by  F.  Buloz,  and  now  conducted  by  Brune- 
ti&re.  It  is  a  bi-monthly  and  numbers  among  its 
contributors  the  leading  French  writers  in  litera- 
ture, art,  politics,  and  history. 

REWA  KANTHA,  ra'wa  klin'thii.  A  collec- 
tion of  (!1  native  States,  constituting  a  British 
political  agency,  in  the  Gujarat  division  of  Bom- 
bay, India.  The  comliined  area  is  4080  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1901  was  478.889 
having  fallen  ofl'  from  733,500  in  1891. 

REWARD  (OP.  rcwarder,  resiparder,  reguard- 
er,  reyarder,  to  regard,  from  re-,  back  +  tvarder, 
garder,  to  watch,  mark,  heed,  guard,  from  OHG. 
■warten,  Ger.  warten,  AS.  weardian.  Eng.  leard  : 
connected  ultimately  with  Gk.  opSv,  horan,  to 
see).  A  compensation  or  premium  offered  by  a 
government  or  a  private  individual  to  the  public 
in  general  for  the  performance  of  a  particular 
act  specified  therein.  In  England,  statutes  forbid 
the  offering  or  receiving  of  a  reward  for  the  re- 
turn of  stolen  property  under  conditions  protect- 
ing or  sheltering  the  thief.  In  the  United  States 
compounding  a  felony  is  a  crime,  but  the  English 
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statute  prohibiting  the  rocoiving  back  of  property 
believed  to  have  been  stolen,  without  investiga- 
tion, is  not  generally  followed.  The  offer  of  a 
reward  may  be  made  verlially,  by  writing,  or  in 
tlie  newspapers,  and  when  made  to  the  pul)lie  in- 
definitely, may  be  accepted  b.v  any  one  who  may 
see  the  offer.  The  various  Stales  differ  as  to 
wliether  one  jjerforming  the  service  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  offer  is  entitled  to  the  reward. 
Where  the  offer  of  a  reward  is  made  in  the  news- 
papers, it  may  be  withdrawn  or  revoked  in  the 
same  way,  and  one  who  saw  the  offer,  but  did 
not  see  the  revocation  and  jierformed  the  service 
called  for,  is  not  entitled  to  recover.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  contracts  govern,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  requested  completes  a 
unilateral  contract,  on  whicli  an  action  can  be 
maintained.  One  who  goes  to  great  troulde  and 
expense  to  get  the  desired  information,  but 
does  not  succeed  in  doing  so  imtil  after  the 
offer  is  revoked,  is  without  remedy.  A  police 
officer  cannot  recover  a  reward  offered  for  the 
detection  of  a  criminal,  if  his  efforts  were  in  the 
line  of  his  duties;  but  if  his  services  were  not  in 
any  sense  official,  and  were  performed  in  his 
leisure  time,  he  may  claim  such  a  reward  just  as 
anv  other  individual  could  do.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Contract. 

KEWARI,  or  RIWARI,  re'wa-re'.  The  chief 
commercial  town  of  the  District  of  CJurgaon, 
Punjab,  British  India,  48  miles  southwest  of 
Delhi,  at  the  junction  of  two  railways  (Jfap: 
India,  C  3).  It  has  a  fine  town  hall,  hand- 
some Jain  temples,  and  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  fort  of  Gokulgarh.  It  is  an  important 
grain-distributing  centre;  sugar  and  salt  are 
also  exported,  and  great  quantities  of  iron  are 
imported  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Rewari 
dates  from  about  B.C.  1000,  when  it  was  built  near 
the  site  of  an  older  town,  ruins  of  which  exist  on 
the  east.  Population,  in  1891,  27,900;  in  1901, 
2"..3no. 

REWBELL,  re'bel',  .Teax  Frax^om  (1747- 
180").  A  French  politician,  born  at  Colmar, 
Alsace.  He  practiced  law,  became  president  of 
the  corporation  of  advocates,  was  elected  as  a 
Deputy  of  the  Third  Estate  to  the  States-General 
for  the  District  of  Colmar,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  became  known  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  jurisprudence,  bis  bold  Republicanism, 
and  his  denunciations  of  Royalist  conspiracies. 
In  1791  he  became  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly, afterwards  was  general  secretary  to  the 
directoiy  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  in  1792  was  elected 
to  the  Convention.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  to  whose  suppression  in  November, 
1794,  he  greatly  contributed:  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  was  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  In  Novem- 
ber of  179.5  he  became  a  member  of  the  Direc- 
tory, in  which  he  exercised  great  influence  on 
matters  of  finance  and  justice.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Directory  in  1790,  and  was 
chosen  by  lot  to  retire  in  ^lay.  1709.  He  sat  in 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  but  after  the  coup  dY>tat 
of  the  Eighteenth  Bruniaii'e  (November  9,  1799) 
withdrew  from  public  life.  Consult  the  stand- 
ard work's  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  Sciout, 
Le  nirrrtoire   (4  vols.,  Paris.  189.5-97). 

REYBATJD,  ra'bft',  Louis  ( 1799-1879) ._  A 
French  author  and  politician,  born  at  Marseilles. 
He  entered  journalistic  work,  and  settled  in  Paris 
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in  1829.  Besides  editing  a  Jlisloire  scicnlifiqiio 
cl  mililairc  de  rcxpt'dition  frain-iii.sc  cii  Eijypto 
(10  vols.,  1830-30),  he  published  Etudes  Hur  Wa 
rc'formalcurs  ou  sociulislts  modvrnes  (1840), 
which  won  the  Montyon  pria--  a  satirical  ro- 
mance, entitled  •l<nimi:  I'liliirot  A  la  rivlurclie 
d'tiiir  posiliun  nucUilc  (1843);  and  a  satire  on 
Revolutionary  ideas,  Ji'-rumc  I'alurut  ii  la  re- 
cherche de  la  mcillcurc  dcs  rcpubliijucs  (1848). 

BEYER,  rfl'.vflr',  Lofis  EtiknneEknest 
(1823 — ).  A  composer  of  the  modern  French 
school.  His  real  name  was  Key.  He  waa 
educated  in  the  nmnicipal  schools.  In  1850 
he  produced  Le  Sdlum,  a  symphonic  ode 
with  chorus,  set  to  a  poem  by  Tbeophile  Gau- 
tier.  Several  operas  followed,  one  of  llie 
most  conspicuously  successful  being  La  tllaliie 
(18G1).  He  was  elected  to  the  Aead<5inic  in 
1870,  and  about  the  same  time  succeeiled  Ber- 
lioz as  librarian  at  the  Paris  Opf'Ta.  Mean- 
while he  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
feuilletcniiste  on  the  Journal  dcs  ncliatx,  and 
through  his  essays  published  in  1875  under  the 
collective  title  of  A'o(es  de  musi<itie.  In  1862  he 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
he  became  an  ollicer  of  that  order  in  1880.  His 
compositions  include:  operas,  Ma'ilre  Wolf  mm 
(1854),  HacountaUi  (1S58),  Hrostrute  (1S(>2), 
Sigurd  (1884),  Salammho  (1890);  cantatas, 
Victoire  (1859),  L'Union  dm  arts  (1862), 
L'Hymnc  dii    Jihin;   and   male   choruses. 

REYKJAVIK,  rik'ya-v«k'.  The  capital  of 
Iceland,  situated  on  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
island  at  the  head  of  the  Faxa  Fjord  (Jlap: 
Denmark,  F  1).  It  eonsi.sts  chiefly  of  wooden 
houses,  and  has  a  small  cathedral,  a  classical  col- 
lege, a  theological  seminary,  and  a  medical  school. 
In  the  house  of  the  Althing  are  a  library  and  a  col- 
lection of  Icelandic  antiquities.  During  the  sum- 
mer there  is  steam  connuunicalion  with  Copen- 
hagen.    Poi)ulation,  in  1901,  6082. 

REYNARD  (ra'nerd)  THE  FOX.  The 
greatest  medireval  beast  epic,  in  which  animals 
become  the  mouth-pieces  of  liunuin  society,  ^'er- 
sions  of  this  epic  are  found  in  the  chief  languages 
of  Western  Europe.  The  imrrative  is  made  uj)  of 
stories  derived  from  European  folk-lore  and  of 
more  or  less  literary  survivals  of  the  .lilsopic 
fable.  Though  the  first  extant  signs  of  the  epic 
date  back  to  940  (Ecbasis  Captiri),  the  various 
elements  of  the  tale  did  not  group  themselves  into 
a  whole  until  the  twelftli  century.  In  the  Latin 
IsengrimiiK,  which  is,  however,  mainly  of  literary 
origin,  the  animals  already  have  specific  names. 
The  principal  character  is  Reynard  (from  the 
Ciermanic  Raginohard,  meaning  'the  wily,  the 
crafty  one')— the  fox,  whose  deadly  enemy  is 
Isegrim  (probably  German  eiscn  and  grimm, 
signifying  'strength,'  'endurance') — the  wolf. 
About  these  two  and  their  bitter  feud  arc  found 
grouped:  Noble  the  lion,  Bruin  the  bear.  Tibert 
the  cat,  Baldwin  the  ass,  Chanticleer  the  cock, 
Kvward  the  hare,  etc.  The  fact  that  Jsengrin 
was  used  in  11 12  as  the  e|)ithet  of  a  man  (one  of 
the  conspirators  against  Gaudry,  Bishop  of 
Laon)  shows  that  the  tale  was  popularly  current 
at  an  early  date.  The  French  Itommi  de  Kciiard, 
a  lost  version  of  which  was  probably  the  so\irce 
of  most  of  the  other  European  versions,  is  a  cycle 
of  epir.odes  in  octosyllabic  verse,  compiled  by  vari- 
ous authors  at  vario\is  epochs.  The  narrative  is 
there  divided  into  'branches,'  thirty  in  number. 
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which  together  constitute  over  30.000  verses. 
The  ohh'st  iiuiiiuscript  of  this  comiiihition  is  of 
the  cud  of  the  thirteenth  century,  hut  we  have 
a  German  poem  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  modeled 
on  an  earlier  version  of  the  same  French  work. 
\'arious  ■Trouv&res'  attempted  to  give  shape  to 
this  material,  though  the  romance  never  at- 
tained genuine  unity.  The  names  of  three  alone 
of  these  compilers  have  been  handed  down: 
Pierre  de  Saint  Cloud,  Richard  de  Lison,  and  a 
clerk  who  called  himself  Prestre  de  la  Cruix  en 
Brie.  These  names  indicate  that  the  He  de 
France,  Champagne,  Normandy,  and  Flanders  are 
the  localities  where  the  various  parts  of  the  poem 
took  shape.  The  gist  of  the  tale,  in  this  com- 
pleted form,  is  that  the  Fox  has  given  offense  to 
the  Wolf  and  to  several  other  animals,  for  which 
reason  he  is  called  before  the  court  of  justice  held 
by  the  Lion.  At  first  lie  refuses  to  come  and 
through  trickery  rids  himself  of  those  sent  after 
him.  Finally,  when  forced  to  appear,  he  pretends 
repentance  and  is  pardoned  by  the  Lion.  The 
olfense,  however,  is  repeated  in  a  different  form 
and  again  the  Fo.\  goes  free.  At  last  the  Wolf 
in  despair  challenges  him  to  single  combat. 
Here  again  the  craft  of  the  Fox  gains  a  com- 
plete victory,  which  ends  in  his  being  recognized 
as  the  real  master  of  beasts. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  story  was  again 
taken  up  and  given  a  number  of  remodelings  on 
French  soil ;  chief  among  these  are  Renart  le 
'Nouvel,  by  Jacquemard  Gelee.  and  the  famous 
Renart  le  Contrefaite,  by  an  unknown  clerk  of 
Troyes.  Here  the  romance  has  become  a  veritable 
compendium  of  moral,  historical,  and  political 
ideas  expounded  by  Reynard  in  conversation. 

The  romance  w-as  very  popular  in  foreign  lands. 
It  was  translated  into  Middle  High  German  in 
1180  by  the  minnesinger  Heinrich  der  Glichcsl;  re  ; 
it  was  imitated  in  Catalonia  by  Raymond  LuUe 
and  given  an  English  form  (published  by  C'axto;i) 
and  a  Flemish  form.  Goethe  modernized  the  Ger- 
man version  in  his  Reinecke  Fiichs  (translated 
by  T.  J.  Arnold).  Mediaeval  art  delighted  in  de- 
picting scenes  from  the  Renard. 

For  a  detailed  bibliography,  consult:  Ernest 
Martin,  Le  roman  de  Renarte  ( Strassburg-Paris, 
1882-87),  and  Potvin,  Le  roman  du  Renard 
(Paris,  1891).  The  best  edition  of  the  French 
version  is  that  of  Martin,  op.  cit.;  the  German 
Reinhart  Fuchs  is  edited  by  Reissinger  (Halle, 
188G),  the  Flemish  verse  version  Reinaert  de  Vos, 
by  Van  Helten  (Groningen,  1887),  and  Caxton's 
English  version  is  edited  by  Thorns,  Percy  So- 
ciety (London,  1844).  For  questions  of  sources, 
etc.,  consult:  Sudre,  Les  sources  du  roman  de 
Renarte  (Paris,  1893)  ;  id.,  in  Petit  de  Julleville, 
Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litterature  frun- 
caise,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  189G)  ;  G.  Paris,  Le  roman 
de  Renard  (ib.,  1895)  ;  F.  S.  Ellis,  History  of 
Reynard  therFox  (London,  1894)  ;  and  T.  .Jacobs, 
Reynard  the  Fox  (ib.,  1895). 

REYNAUD,  ra'no',  Jean  Ernest  (1806-63). 
A  French  philosopher  and  author,  born  at  Lyons. 
He  was  at  first  a  mining  engineer,  but  came  into 
public  notice  as  an  opponent  of  Saint-Simonism, 
his  previous  creed,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Revue  encyclopidiqxte.  His  chief  work,  Terre  et 
ciel  ( 1854 ) ,  is  a  resume  of  the  ideas  he  had  already 
set  forth  in  the  Eneyclopedie  nonvelle,  which  he 
and  M.  Pierre  Leroux  had  founded  in  1835,  and 
he  published  also  Mineralogie  des  gens  du  monde 


(1834);  Considerations  sur  I'csprit  de  la  Oaule 
(1847);  Vie  et  correspondance  de  Merlin  de 
Tkionriile  (1860);  and  Etudes  enci/clopidiqucs 
(1806). 

REYNOLDS,  ren'oldz,  George  William  JIac- 
Artiii'k  (1814-79).  An  English  politician  and 
author.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst  (1828-30).  Disliking  the 
prospect  of  a  military  career,  he  left  before  com- 
pleting his  studies  and  traveled  on  the  Continent, 
acquiring  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  most  modern 
French  literature.  The  Youthful Lmpostor  {IS35) , 
his  first  novel,  was  followed  by  a  volume  of 
translations  from  Hugo  (1836),  and  by  two  vol- 
umes of  essays  entitled  Modern  Literature  of 
France  (1839).  In  1846  he  l^ecame  editor  of  the 
London  Journal,  for  which  he  wrote  The  Mys- 
teries of  London  in  imitation  of  Eug&ne  Sue's 
Mysteries  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  he  started 
Reynolds's  Miscellany,  to  which  he  contributed 
during  the  twentj^-three  years  of  its  life  many 
sensational  tales.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Chartist  movement  and  was  one  of  the  last  to 
abandon  its  cause.  In  1850  he  started  the  still 
existing  Reynol-ds's  Weekly  Neicspaper,  an  organ 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

REYNOLDS,  Henry  Robert  (182.5-96).  An 
English  Congregational  minister,  born  at  Romsey, 
Hampshire.  He  studied  at  Coward  College  and 
at  the  London  LTniversity  (1841),  and  five  years 
afterwards  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  a 
church  at  Halstead,  Essex,  but  continued  his 
studies,  and  graduated  in  1848.  His  second  pas- 
torate was  in  Leeds  (1849),  with  intervals  of 
Continental  travel  until  he  became  president  of 
Cheshunt  College  (1860-94).  He  was  associate 
editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review  in  1866-74, 
edited  the  Evangelical  Magazine  in  1877-82,  and 
published:  The  Philosophy  of  Prayer  (1881); 
Buddhism    (1886);  and  Athanasius  (1889). 

REYNOLDS,  James  Emerson  (1844—).  An 
Irish  chemist,  born  in  Booterstown,  County  Dub- 
lin, and  educated  at  Dublin  LTniversity.  He  was 
chosen  professor  of  cliemistry  to  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  in  1870,  to  the  Royal  Irish  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1873,  and  in  Dublin  University  in 
1875.  Rej'nolds  discovered  thiocarbamide  and 
many  other  compounds  of  the  same  class,  and 
published  Lectures   on  Experimental   Chemistry 

(1874)     and    General    Experimental    Chemistry 

(1880). 

REYNOLDS,    John.     See    Rainolds,    John. 

REYNOLDS,  John  Fui-TGN  (1820-63).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  was  assigned  as 
brevet  lieutenant  to  the  artillery,  and  during  the 
Mexican  War  participated  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Brown  and  the  battles  of  Jlonterey  and  Buena 
Vista.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
commandant  at  West  Point.  He  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August, 
1861,  and  w'as  given  a  brigade  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  Corps  before  Washington.  The 
next  year  he  took  part  in  both  the  Peninsula  and 
Northern  Virginia  campaigns,  and  during  the 
succeeding  Maryland  campaign  commanded  the 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Militia  for  the  defense 
of  his  native  State.  In  November  he  was  given 
the  command  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  was  promoted  to  be  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.     He  took  part  in  ^Meade's  at- 
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tack  on  the  Confederate  left  at  P'redericksburg, 
and  at  Gettj-sbiirg  arrived  on  the  field  about  two 
hour.s  after  the  righting  had  begun  on  the  first 
day  of  the  battle  and  was  in  cliief  eouimand  on 
the  field  until  late  in  the  morning  (July  1st), 
when  he  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  a  Con- 
federate sliarp-shooter. 

REYNOLDS,  John  Hamilton  (1790-1852). 
An  Englisli  puet,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire. 
After  a  secondary  education,  he  entered  in  a 
minor  capacity  an  insurance  ollice,  and  in  1814 
published  two  books  of  verse,  Safie,  an  Eastern 
Tale,  inscribed  to  and  qualifiedly  praised  by 
Byron,  of  whose  manner  it  was  a  frank  imita- 
tion; and  The  Eden  of  Imaginalion,  in  the  style 
of  Wordsworth  and  Hunt.  In  1S18  he  obtained 
a  post  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing published  a  moderately  skillful  parody 
of  Wordsworth's  style  a  poem  called  Peter  Bell 
(thus  antedating  the  actual  publication  of 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  the  name) .  He  was  at  one 
time  a  proprietor  of  the  Aihencvum,  and  about 
1838  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was 
clerk  of  the  county  court.  His  best  work  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Garden  of  Florence,  and  Other 
Poems    (1821). 

REYNOLDS,  .Joseph  Jones  (1822-99).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  184.3,  was  brevetted 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  from  1840  to 
1855  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Military 
Academy.  In  1857  he  resigned  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  mechanics  and  engineering  at  Washing- 
ton University,  fBaint  Louis,  but  three  years  later 
gave  up  this  position  to  become  a  merchant  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  Federal  service  as  colonel  of  the 
Tenth  Indiana  Volunteers  and  a  month  later 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  In  January,  1862,  he  again 
resigned,  in  August  was  again  commissioned 
colonel,  and  in  September  was  again  promoted 
to  brigadier-general.  In  November  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  major-general,  and  in  1803  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga. From  January  0  to  June  16,  1804,  he 
commanded  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volimteer  service  in 
18G0,  and  was  reappointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Regular  Infantry.  A  }-ear  later  he  wa3 
brevetted  major-general  and  in  1877  retired  from 
active  service. 

REYNOLDS,  Sir  Joshua  (1723-92).  The 
most  celebrated  English  portrait  painter.  He 
was  born  at  Plympton,  Devonshire.  July  10,  1723. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  rector 
of  Plympton,  Saint  Mary,  and  master  of  the 
grammar  school.  He  intended  his  son  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  Joshua,  having  manifested 
from  an  early  age  an  ardent  desire  to  be  a  paint- 
er, was,  in  1741,  placed  under  Hudson,  the  prin- 
cipal pc5rtrait  painter  of  the  day.  After  being  in 
the  studio  of  this  artist  two  years  he  commenced 
on  his  own  account  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Plym- 
outh Dock,  now  Devonport,  and  met  with  great 
encouragement.  In  1745  he  went  to  London  and 
established  himself  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane;  but  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1740  he  returned  to 
Pl.ymouth  Dock.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Com- 
modore Keppel.  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  he  sailed  for  Italy  from 
Plymouth  in  1749,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Leghorn, 


proceeded  to  Rome.  He  stayeil  about  three  years 
in  Italy,  most  diligently  employing  his  time  in 
visiting  tlie  various  cities  where  the  cliief  art  col- 
lections are  to  be  found.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon 
don  in  1752  his  works  attracted  great  attention, 
eclipsing  everything  that  had  beiii  done  there 
since  Van  Dyck's  tinu'.  When  the  Royal  Academy 
was  instituted  in  1708  he  was  elected  president"; 
he  was  knighted  by  Ceorge  HI.,  and  on  Ramsay's 
death  in  1784  succeeded  him  as  painter  to  the 
King.  He  founded  the  Literary  Club  (1704)  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  benefit.  To  him  tioldsmith 
dedicated  his  Descried  Villayc.  He  died  in  his 
Jialatial  house  in  Leicester  Scpiare  on  February 
23,  1792,  and  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  interred  in  the  crypt  of  Saint 
Paul's. 

Sir  Joshua  was  very  prominent  in  the  social 
world  and  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  (,iib\)on,  Garrick,  and 
other  leading  men  of  his  period.  His  principal 
literary  works  consist  of  fifteen  Discourses  Be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy  (1778),  treatises  on  the 
history  of  art  of  a  high  critical  and  artistic 
value.  They  are  written  in  a  precise,  good  style, 
and  inculcate  those  maxims  of  art  commonly 
known  as  academic. 

The  formative  influence  in  Reynolds's  art  was 
the  great  Italian  masters,  especially  the  Vene- 
tians, Correggio,  the  Bolognese  Eclectics,  and 
Michelangelo.  He  was  much  of  an  eclectic  him- 
self, and  there  was  little  that  was  strikingly 
original  about  his  work.  His  composition  and 
brush  work  were  learned,  but  his  drawing,  esi)e- 
cially  of  the  limbs,  was  often  faulty.  The  strong 
point  of  his  paintings  was  their  color,  showing 
the  inlluence  of  Titian ;  but  Sir  Joshua's  tech- 
nical experiments  had  a  disastrous  result  upon 
their  preservation.  His  portraits  are  admirable 
realistic  representations;  the  men  are  strong  in 
action  and  character,  the  women  gentle  and  pure, 
the  children  innocent  and  natural.  They  form  an 
epitome  of  London  society  of  his  day. 

He  is  estimated  to  have  painted  from  two  to 
three  thousand  porti-aits,  most  of  which  are  in 
English  private  collections.  The  National  Gal- 
lery, however,  possesses  a  number  of  his  best 
works,  including  those  of  Admiral  Keppel.  Lord 
Heathfield,  the  Hero  of  Gibraltar,  (ioldsmith.  Dr. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  the  members  of  the.  Dilettiinte 
Society,  and  three  portraits  of  himself.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery  (London)  and  the 
Roval  Academy  are  rich  in  his  works,  as  are  also 
the"  London  private  galleries  and  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Especially  wortliy  of  mention  are  the 
portraits  of  Lady  Coekburn  and  her  children, 
the  Duchess  of  Devonsliire  (Devonshire  House), 
Nelly  O'Brien  (Hertford  House),  and  "Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse"  ( Dulwich  Gallery). 

Although  Sir  Jo.shua  ]n-eferred  historical  paint- 
ing, his  works  of  this  charaetei-  arc  less  inipor- 
tant.  There  are  good  examples  in  the  Hermitage 
Collection,  Saint  Petersburg,  including  the  "Con- 
tinence of  Scipio;"  the  best,  perhaps,  is  "Ugolino 
and  His  Sons  in  the  Tower."  Among  his  few 
genre  pictures  are  the  "Girl  with  the  Mouse- 
trap" (Holland  House),  and  the  "Strawberry 
Girl."  His  beautiful  and  well-known  "Angels' 
Heads"  (National  Gallery)  are  in  reality  por- 
trait studies.  There  are  also  good  exanii)les  of 
Reynolds's  work  in  the  principal  American  col- 
lections. 

Bibliography.     The  older  biographies  of  Key- 
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nolds,  those  of  Malone  (179S),  Northcote  (1813), 
Fiiniugton  (1819),  Bccclie  (183")),  and  Cotton 
(185U),  have  been  superseded  by  tlie  comprehen- 
sive Life  by  Tom  Taylor  (London,  lS(i5).  which 
also  includes  the  researches  of  Leslie.  Other  good 
biographies  are  those  of  Chcsnan  (Paris,  1887), 
Phillips   (London,  1893) ,  and  Gower  (ib.,  1902). 

REZONVILLE,  rczox  vel'.  A  village  of  Ger- 
man Lorraine,  10  miles  west-southwest  of  Metz 
and  2  miles  southwest  of  Gravelotte.  The  battle 
of  Gravelotte  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Kezonville. 

RHACHITIS,  r;i-ki'tls.    See  Rickets. 

BHAD'AMAN'THTJS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'PaJd- 
ftavHoi;).  In  Greek  legend,  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos  (q.v.).  In  Homer 
and  the  older  epic,  Rhadanianthus  is  a  hero,  who 
by  special  favor  of  the  gods  has  been  translated, 
with  others,  to  Elysium  or  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest.  In  later  story  these  islands  become  the 
kingdom  of  Cronos  and  the  released  Titans,  and 
Rhadanianthus,  married  to  Alcniene,  mother  of 
Hercules,  holds  high  rank  and  sits  as  judge.  An- 
other conception  of  the  other  world  prevailed 
later,  in  which  Rhadanianthus,  with  Jlinos, 
-Eacus,  and  Triptoleuius,  because  of  their  justice 
in  this  life,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  assign  them  their  due  meed  of  bliss  or 
punishment 

RHADAMES,  rad'a-mez.  An  oasis  and  town 
in  Xorth  Africa.     See  Gadames. 

BECaiTIA,  re'shi-a,  or  better,  R^TIA.  A 
Roman  province  lying  in  the  Alps,  north  of  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia,  and  bounded  north  by  Ger- 
many and  east  by  Noricum,  thus  embracing  the 
Grisons  and  part  of  Tyrol.  It  was  watered  by 
the  Rhine,  Athesis  (Adige),  and  ^'Enus  (Inn). 
The  natives  were  chiefly  engaged  in  herding 
sheep  and  cattle.  They  were  a  hardy  and  war- 
like race,  but  were  eonrpiered  about  B.C.  15  by  the 
Romans  under  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Later  Viii- 
delicia.  to  the  north,  was  united  with  Rhaitia. 
The  chief  town  of  Rha>tia  proper  was  Tridentum 
(Trent)  ;  and  of  Vindelicia,  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum  (Augsburg). 

BBLffiTIC  BEDS.  A  series  of  strata  forming 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Triassic  system, 
which  is  extensively  developed  in  the  Rhsctian 
Alps. 

KHAMNACEJE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  rliiiiiiuos;  from  Gk.  /^dfivnc,  buckthorn, 
Christ's-thorn),  Buckthorn  Family.  A  natural 
order  of  about  40  genera  and  500  species  of  di- 
cotyledonous, often  spiny  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  and  wildly  distributed  in  temperate  and 
tropical  countries.  They  have  simple  leaves; 
small,  generally  green  flowers;  and  either  fleshy 
fruit,  not  opening  when  ripe,  or  dry  and  sepa- 
rating into  three  parts.  Some  species  have  been 
used  in  dyeing  (buckthorn),  some  in  medicine 
(red  root),  and  the  fruit  of  some  for  food.  (See 
Jujube.)  The  sweet  red  pulp  of  the  thickened 
flower  stalks  of  Hovenia  dulcis,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  is  edible:  In  flavor  they  resemble 
the  pear.  The  chief  genera  are  Rhamnus,  Ceano- 
thus,  Zizyphus,  Hovenia,  Phylica,  and  Gouania. 

BHAMNTJS.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
See  Buckthorn. 

BHAMPHOBHYNCHUS,  ram'fS-rin'kus 

(Neo-Lat.,    from    Gk.  pafioo;,  rhamphos,    curved 


beak  -|-  pvyxoc,  rhynchos,  snout).  A  fossil  flying 
reptile  of  Upper  Jurassic  age.     See  Ptekouactyl. 

BHAMPHOSUCHUS,  ram'ffi-su'kus  (Neo- 
Lat.,  ficjin  (ik.  I'la/iour,  rJiamjiltos,  curved  beak  -\~ 
(Tovx^'f^t  ^oucliuSj  crocodile).  One  of  the  largest 
fossil  crocodiles,  known  by  fragmentary  bones 
found  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik  hills 
of  India.  The  animal  must  have  attaineil  a 
length  over  all  of  about  50  feet. 

BHAMPSIN1TUS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  -Pn/ii/wi- 
Toc).  A  King  of  Egypt,  tlie  subject  of  a  remark- 
able tale  related  by  Herodotus.  According  to 
the  Greek  historian,  Rhampsinitus  possessed 
enormous  wealth,  and  wishing  to  store  it  secure- 
ly, caused  a  treasure  house  of  stone  to  be  built. 
The  architect  who  constructed  the  building  left 
a  secret  entrance  concealed  by  a  movable  stone, 
and  on  his  death  bed  informed  his  two  sons  of  the 
fact.  The  sons  repeatedly  entered  the  treasury, 
and  each  time  carried  away  as  much  of  the  treas- 
ure as  they  were  able.  Finally,  the  elder  brother 
falls  into  a  trap  set  by  the  King,  and  the  younger 
brother,  at  his  request,  cuts  off  and  carries  away 
his  head  that  he  may  not  be  recognized.  The 
headless  body  is  exposed,  guarded  by  soldiers,  but 
the  younger  brother,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
makes  them  drunk  and  obtains  possession  of  it. 
The  King  then  attempts  to  capture  the  thief  by 
the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  is  ordered  to  receive 
all  who  desire  to  visit  her,  promising  her  love  to 
him  who  can  relate  the  most  remarkable  adven- 
ture experienced  by  himself.  The  thief  visits  the 
princess  and  tells  her  the  story  of  the  theft,  but 
when  she  attempts  to  seize  him  he  slips  into 
her  hands  his  dead  brother's  arm,  which  he  has 
brought  under  his  cloak,  and  makes  his  escape. 
Thereupon  the  King,  admiring  his  cleverness, 
grants  him  immunity  for  liis  theft,  and  gives  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rhampsinitus  is  to  be 
identified  with  Rameses  III.,  whose  treasury  at 
Sledinet  Habu  is  the  building  referred  to  in  the 
story  of  the  thief.  The  accounts  of  Herodotus 
are  derived  from  the  popular  tales  and  legends 
which,  in  his  time,  were  current  in  Egj'pt. 

Consult:  Herodotus,  ii.,  121-124;  Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eyiiptians 
(London,  1878)  ;  Clouston,  Popular  Tales  and 
Fictions  (Edinburgh,  1887)  ;  Budge,  A  History 
of  Egi/pt    (New  York,   1902). 

EHAPSODISTS  (from  Gk./)a\pvS6s,rhapsddos, 
bard,  from  pdwreLv,  rhaptein,  to  stitch  together' 
-I- wStJ,  ode.  song,  from  &d€iv^  adcin,  to  sing).  A 
name  applied  in  ancient  Greece  to  professional 
reciters  of  poetry,  and  especially  to  a  class  of 
wandering  minstrels  who  recited  the  Homeric 
poems.  So  long  as  the  Homeric  lays  were  handed 
down  by  oral  transmission,  the  rhapsodists  were 
a  highly  respected  class,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  often  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  text  of  the  poems.  But  with 
the  commission  of  the  poems  to  writing  and 
the  circulation  of  manuscript  copies,  the  char- 
acter of  the  rhapsodists  gradually  changed,  so 
that  in  the  fourth  century  they  are  represented 
as  stupid  persons,  with  nothing  to  coniinend  them 
but  a  retentive  memory.  Their  recitations,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  popular  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period.  The  rhapsodist  carried  a  staff, 
and  when  reciting  wore  a  crown  as  a  mark  of 
his  office.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere 
recitation,  but  commented  upon  the  poet's  mean- 
ing  and   discussed    questions    of    interpretation. 
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Each  recitation  was  known  as  a  'rhapsody,'  and 
hence  this  term  is  often  applied  to  tlie  separate 
books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Oili/ssei/.  The  most 
important  source  of  information  concerning  tlie 
rliapsodists  is  Plato's  lull. 

BHAPSODY  (Lat.  rhapsodia,  from  Gk.  l>a<j/w- 
Sia,  recital  of  poctrv,  portion  of  an  epic  recited  at 
one  time,  from  pa\j'u56s,  rluipsOdos,  bard).  A 
term  in  modern  music,  applied  to  an  instru- 
mental composition  written  in  the  form  of  a 
fantasia  usually  upon  folk-songs  or  national 
melodies.  The  rhapsodies  of  Rati'  and  Lalo,  and 
especially  the  Hungarian  rhapsodies  of  Liszt, 
have  become  famous. 

E.HATANY  (Brazilian,  Port,  ratanhia, 
from  <,)uichua  rataim.  the  native  name),  or  Rat- 
T.-v>'y,  Kramrria  tri<nidr(i  and  Krameria  Ixinti. 
Half-shrubby  plants  of  the  natural  order  Poly- 
galacea'.  natives  of  the  cold  sterile  tablelands  of 
the  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Their  roots  have 
been  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 
When  powdered  and  mixed  with  orris  root  or 
charcoal  the  roots  are  used  as  a  tooth-powder. 
Rhatany  root  is  exported  chiefly  from  Lima,  Peru. 
It  is  extensively'  employed  in  Portugal  to  color 
wines,  the  coloring  matter  in  the  roots  being 
known  as  rhatanic  acid. 

KHA'ZES.  The  Latin  name  of  Abu  Bekb 
M0H.\MMED  IBN  Zakariy.y  al-Razi.  The  most 
important  of  the  media?val  Mohammedan  physi- 
cians. He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  in  the  Persian  city  of  Rai.  Up  to  his 
thirtieth  year  he  devoted  himself  to  music,  and 
then  took  up  the  stud.y  of  medicine  at  Bna'dad. 
He  became  the  head  of  a  hospital  at  his  native 
place  and  later  at  Bagdad.  After  hrs  reputation 
was  made  he  traveled,  visiting  different  courts. 
He  died  either  in  923  or  932.  Much  of  Rhazes's 
knowledge  was  drawn  from  Greek  sources,  but  he 
was  more  than  a  mere  borrower  and  is  famed  as 
the  first  to  describe  smallpox  and  measles  (in 
his  book  AI- Jordan  ical-hasbn,  several  times 
translated  into  Latin,  and  into  English  by  Green- 
hill,  London,  1848).  He  is  said  to  have  written 
more  than  two  hundred  works ;  the  most  famous 
was  the  Kitah  al-tihh  al-Mansuri,  a  general  treat- 
ise on  medicine  in  10  books.  The  Kitab  al-hfiici 
{liber  continentis) ,  a  cyclopaedia  of  medicine,  was 
edited  from  his  papers  after  his  death.  Both 
these  works  were  translated  into  Latin  in  the  fif- 
teenth centurj^  Consult:  Wiistenfekl,  Gesc/itc/ife 
drr  arabisclien  Aer~te  vnd.  Xaturforscher  (Got- 
tingen,  1840)  ;  Leclere,  Histoire  de  la  medecine 
arabc  (Paris,  1876). 

EHE'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  T^a).  A  Greek  god- 
dess representing  the  productiveness  of  nature 
and  anciently  Identified  with  C'ybele.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  L'ranus  and  G.-ea,  wife  of  her 
brother  Cronus,  and  mother  of  Zeus.  Hades, 
Poseidon,  Hera,  Hestia.  and  Demeter.  She  had 
an  ancient  place  of  worship  in  Crete,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Zeus  on  Jlount  Ida. 

RHEA,  or  REA  SILVIA.  In  Roman  tradi- 
tion, a  Vestal  virgin,  the  daughter  of  the  Alban 
Numitor,  and  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by 
Mars.  When  Amulius  usurped  the  throne,  the 
infants  were  exposed  and  Rhea  Silvia  was  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  for  breaking  the  vow 
of  chastity  required  of  the  Vestals.  She  was 
also  called  Ilia. 
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KHEA  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 'IVo,  daughter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ga^a).  The  generic  and  English  iiaiiicnfa 
family  of  South  .\mcrican  ralite  birds  allied  to 
the  ostrich,  from  which  they  dilTer  in  having  the 
feet  three-toed,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  idaw; 
also  in  being  more  completely  fcalliered  on  the 
head  and  neck;  in  having  no  tail;  and  in  having 
the  wings  belter  devclopeil  and  phimeil,  and  l<'r- 
minated  by  a  hook<'il  spur.  The  wings  are.  in- 
deed, more  ellicient  than  in  any  oilier  of  the 
Ralita^  although  \infit  for  llight. 

Rheas  are  known  to  Brazilians  as  'ema'  and 
to  Argentineans  as  '  nandu,'  'avestruz,'  or 
'ehueke.'  There  are  two  species,  of  which  the  best 
known  {Rhea  Americana)  is  considerablv  smaller 
than  the  ostrich,  standing  abo\it  three  feet  high. 
It  is  uniform  gray,  except  on  (he  back,  which  lias 
a   browu  tint.     The  male  is   larger  and  darker 
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colored  than  the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are 
furnished  with  long  feathers,  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  ostrich  in  beauty  as  plumes,  but 
marketable  as  material  for  dust-brooms  and  the 
like.  The  skins  are  made  u|)  into  rugs,  of  which 
large  numbers  are  fabricated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jlcndoza,  Argentina.  The  rhea  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  .\uicriea.  southward 
of  the  equator,  and  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
La  Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries.  It 
is  genei-ally  seen  in  small  groups,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  guanacos,  and  eating  grass,  seeds, 
berries  (especially  of  Empetrum).  worms,  snails, 
and  almost  anything  else  it  can  swallow.  It 
runs  with  great  celerity,  using  its  wings  in 
aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securing 
possession  of  two  or  more  females,  which  lay 
their  eggs  together  in  a  mere  hollow,  where,  when 
20  or  30  are  gathered,  they  are  incubated  by  the 
cock. 

A  smaller  and  more  recently  discovered  spe- 
cies {Rhea  Darieini)  has  light  brown  plumage, 
each  feather  tii)ped  with  white.  It  inhabits 
Patagonia,  and  extends  northward  along  the 
base  of  the  .Vndes  to  the  edge  of  Peru,  and  dif- 
fers from  the  other  in  many  particulars.  A 
third  species  has  been  catalogued,  but  it  is  now 
considered  a  dark,  local  race  (variety  Macro- 
rhyiieha)  in  Northeastern  Brazil  of  the  ordinary 
nandu. 
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Excellent  portraits  and  descriptions  of  the 
three  forms  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
(18ti2).  Consult  also:  Darwin,  A  Nalunilist's 
Vonagc  (London,  18(i0)  ;  Sclatcr  and  Hudson, 
Ar'ijcnline  OrnithoUxiij   (il>..  188!)). 

RHEA,  or  RAMIE,  FIBRE.     See  Ramie. 

RHEGIUM,  re'ji-um.  The  ancient  name  of  a 
city  of  -Magna  Grascia,  Italy,  now  known  as  Reg- 
gio  di  Cahiluia  (q.v.) . 

RHEGIUS,  re'ji-us  (Latinized  form  of  his 
family  name.  Ilicycr ;  the  form  Regius,  as  if  from 
Kiiniy,  king,  is  incorrect),  Ukbanus  (1489-1541). 
A  Protestant  Reformer.  He  was  born  at  Lange- 
nargen,  on  Lake  Constance,  studied  at  Freiburg, 
and  at  first  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry  at  Ingolstadt ;  later  he  turned  to 
theology,  entered  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  became  a  doctor  of  theology  at 
Hasel.  In  1520  his  views  underwent  a  change 
and  while  cathedral  preacher  at  Augsburg  he 
wrote  satirical  pieces  against  the  Church  and 
openly  preached  Lutheran  views.  In  1521  he 
was  removed,  but  in  1524  was  again  preacher  in 
Augsburg,  and  so  remained  till  the  diet  held  there 
in  1530.  When  the  Emperor  had  silenced  the 
evangelical  preachers  of  the  city,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
and  removed  to  Celle,  where  he  died.  In  the 
Eueharistic  controversy  he  wavered,  but  finally 
decided  for  Lutlieran  views.  His  Latin  works  ap- 
peared at  Nuremberg  in  1561,  three  parts;  his 
(ierman  in  four  parts,  in  1562 ;  again  at  Frank- 
fort, 1577.  Of  these  works  the  best  known  are: 
FormulwCaute  Loquendi  (1535;  in  German,  1536; 
last  ed.  by  Steinmetz,  Celle,  1880)  ;  Dialogue  von 
der  trostreichen  Predigt  (1537),  a  devotional 
work  much  read  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: De  Restitutione  Regni  Israelitici  (1536; 
Ger.  trans. ) .  Consult  his  Life  by  Uhlhorn  ( Elber- 
feld,  1861);  and  Steitz,  Die  Theologic  des  Ur- 
bdnuf:  Regius,  speziell  sein  Verhiiltnis  zu  Luther 
tindzu  Za-ingli,  1521-23  (Gotha,  1898). 

RHEIDT,  rit.  A  town  of  Prussia.  See 
Rheydt. 

RHEIMS,  or  REIMS,  remz,  Fr.  pron.  raNs. 
The  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marne.  France,  situated  on  the  Vesle, 
107  miles  by  rail  east-northeast  of  Paris  (Map: 
France,  L  2 ) .  The  vine-clad  Montague  de  Rheims 
and  adjacent  hills  rise  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  detached  forts  at  various  points  surround 
the  city.  The  niediiBval  ramparts  have  been  re- 
placed by  tree-lined  boulevards,  but  some  of  the 
ancient  gateways  have  been  preserved,  of  which 
the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Porte  de  Paris.  The 
town  is  well  built,  the  material  used  being  lime- 
stone, of  the  district,  which,  witli  the  prevalence 
of  the  older  style  of  domestic  architecture,  gives 
the  place  a  picturesque  appearance.  There  are 
many  quaint  old  houses.  The  most  striking  pub- 
lic building  is  the  thirteenth-century  cathedral, 
which,  although  it  still  lacks  the  towers  of  the 
original  design,  is  one  of  the  finest  extant  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  453  feet  long. 
The  elaborate  west  facade  has  500  statues  and 
a  splendid  rose  window,  and  is  fianked  by  two 
towers.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  north 
portal,  with  its  seviliitures.  The  cathedral  is  fa- 
mous as  the  church  in  which  the  French  kings 
were  crowned.  The  eleventh-century  Romanesque 
Abbey  Church  of  Saint  Remy  is  of  nearly  equal 
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size.  Other  interesting  l)uildings  are  the  hospital 
occupying  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint  Remy.  the 
fifteenth-century  archiepiscopal  palace  with  a 
museum  of  .sculpture,  and  a  handsome  hutel-de- 
ville,  begun  in  1627,  containing  the  puldic  mu- 
seum and  library  of  over  80.000  volumes.  Tlie 
Porta  Maitis,  a  Roman  relic,  is  a  fine  triple 
triumphal  arch  of  the  fourth  century  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  chief  modern  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  lyceum  and  a  prepara- 
tory school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Rheims 
is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  for  tiie  wines  of 
Champagne.  It  is  a  great  centre  of  woolen  man- 
ufactures. 

Rheims  is  built  on  the  site  of  Durocortorum, 
or  Civitas  Remorum,  the  capital  of  the  Remi. 
On  the  ]Montagne  de  Rheims,  south  of  the  city, 
are  a  number  of  Gallo-Roman  remains.  Under 
the  Frank  rule  Rheims  was  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance, and  it  acquired  a  religious  interest 
from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
Clovis  and  his  chief  officers  by  the  Bishop,  .Saint 
Remy,  in  496.  In  the  eighth  century  it  became  tlie 
seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  from  1179,  in  whicli 
year  Philip  Augustus  was  solemnly  crowned  there, 
it  was  the  place  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  France  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  X.  The 
town  sufl'ered  severely  during  the  campaign  of 
1814,  and  on  September  4,  1870.  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  Population,  in  1901,  108,385. 
Consult:  Marlot,  Histoire  de  Reims  (Rheims, 
1843-45)  ;  Justinus,  Reims,  la  ville  des  sacres 
(Paris,  1860)  ;  Gosset,  Cathedrals  de  Reims  (ib., 
1894). 

RHEINBABEN,  rin'ba-ben,  Georg,  Baron  vcm 
(18.55 — ).  A  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  He  studied  law  and  political 
science  at  Heidelljerg  and  Berlin,  became  referen- 
dary at  the  district  court  at  Erfurt,  in  1877, 
government  assessor  in  Schleswig.  in  1882.  was 
appointed  to  an  assistant  position  in  the  Minis- 
ti'v  of  Finance  in  1885,  and  promoted  rapidlV  to 
higher  offices  until,  in  1S96,  lie  became  pi-esident 
of  the  Government  board  at  Diisseldorf.  JIade 
Prussmn  Minister  of  State  and  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  in  1899,  he  succeeded  Miguel  as  Minister 
of  Finance  in  1901. 

RHEINBERGER,  rln'beiK-er,  Joseph  (1839- 
1901).  A  Cierman  organist  and  composer,  born 
in  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein.  He  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  musical  education  at  the  Royal 
School  of  JIusie,  Munich,  where  he  subsequently 
taught  the  organ,  counterpoint,  and  composition. 
He  was  organist  of  Saint  Michael,  con- 
ductor of  the  Oratorio  Society,  repetitor 
at  the  Court  Opera,  and  Court  kapellmeister, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est theory  and  organ  teachers  of  his  time. 
His  music  is  essentially  German  in  character,  but 
somewhat  too  heavy  to  be  popular.  His  organ 
sonatas  and  other  compositions  for  that  instru- 
ment are  especial  favorites  in  America.  His 
compositions  include:  Christophorus,  oratorio: 
Toggenhurg  and  VTaldmorgen,  cantatas:  Kiinig 
Erich,  ballad  for  chorus  with  pianoforte; 
yvittekind,  and  Das  Thai  des  Espingo.  chorus; 
the  Wnllrtistriii  and  Florentine  symphonies;  over- 
tures, pianoforte,  chamber,  organ,  and  orchestral 
music;  and  the  opei'as  Die  siehen  Rahen  (1896) 
and  Tiirmers  Tochterlein. 

RHEIUE,  rl'ne.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Westphalia,  Prussia,  on  the  Ems,   at  the  head 
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of  navigation,  24  miles  by  rail  north-northwest 
of  Jliinstcr  (Jlap:  Germany,  B  2).  It  is  known 
principally  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  jute, 
linen,  lohaoco,  and  machinery.  Population,  in 
1000,  10,371. 

KHEINFELS,  rin'fels.  The  largest  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruined  castles  on 
the  Rhine.  It  was  built  in  1245  l)y  the  Count  of 
Katzenclnbogen,  one  of  the  petty  barons  of  tlie 
Rliine.  In  modern  times  it  was  a  strong  Hessian 
fortress.  In  1794  the  French  gained  possession 
of  it  and  blew  it  up  in  1797.  It  is  now  tlie 
property  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  ' 

KHEINGOLD,  rin'golt.  Bah.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  Richard  Wagner's  nuisic  drama  Der  Hiny 
dcs  Xibcluiigen.  It  was  first  given  in  Munich, 
September   22,    1869.      See   Ring   of   the   Nibe- 

LUKGEN. 

RHEINHOLD,  rin'holt,  Hugo  (1853—).  A 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Oberlahnstein,  Hesse- 
Nassau.  For  several  years  he  pursued  a  mer- 
cantile career  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Hamburg, 
before  devoting  himself  to  art  in  Berlin,  under 
Max  Kruse,  and  at  the  Academy  under  Herter, 
with  signal  success,  as  proved  by  his  marble 
group,  "By  the  Wayside,"  in  the  National  Gal- 
ler}',  Berlin,  and  the  large  group  in  bronze, 
"Dj-namite  in  the  Service  of  Civilization,"  at 
the  Nobclhof,  Hamburg. 

RHENANUS,  ra-na'm,is,  Beatus  (1485- 
1547).  A  German  classical  scholar,  whose  real 
name  was  Bild  von  Rheinau.  He  was  born  at 
Schlettstadt,  Alsace,  and  after  studying  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  his  native  city.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Erasmus.  His  works, 
which  sliow  great  critical  acumen,  include  edi- 
tions of  Plini  Epistolw  (1514)  ;  Tacitus  (1519)  ; 
Tertullian  (1521):  and  Livius  (with  Gelenius, 
1535),  the  editio  princeps  of  Villojus  Paterculus 
(1522)  ;  and  an  historical  work,  lierum  Germani- 
carum  Libri  Tres  (1531),  which  was  considered 
the  finest  piece  of  historical  research  of  his  day. 
He  was  the  first  to  question  the  authenticity  of 
the  Didlogus  of  Tacitus.  Consult:  Horawitz, 
Beatus  IHienaniis  (Vienna,  1872);  Des  Beatus 
RItcnanas  litterarische  TImtigkcit  (ib.,  1872)  ; 
Die  Bihliotlick  uiid  Korrespondenz  des  Beatus 
Rhenanus  (ib.,  1874)  :  and  Knod,  Ans  der  Biblio- 
tlwk  des  Beatus  Rhenanus    (Leipzig,  1889). 

RHENISH  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Ro- 
manesque Akt.  section  (Irniiani/. 

BHENTSH  CONFEDERATION.     See  Con- 

FEDEKATIOX    OF   THE    RlIINE. 

RHENISH  PRUSSIA.  A  province  of  Prus- 
sia.    See  Rhine  Pkovince. 

RHENSE.  A  village  of  Prussia  in  the  circle 
of  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine,  noted  historically  as  the 
meeting-place  of  a  diet,  which,  in  July,  1338. 
during  the  struggle  between  the  Emperors  and 
the  Papacy,  took  a  firm  stand  for  the  former  by 
declaring  that  whoever  had  received  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes  was  ipso  facto  German  King 
and  Holy  Roman  Emperor  without  further  Papal 
confirmatioTi. 

RHEOTROPISM  (from  Gk.  'pdv,  rhein,  to 
fiow  +  Tpoiri],  trope,  turn).  Tlie  imperfectly 
understood  sensitiveness  which  enables  plant 
organs,  especially  roots,  to  bend  their  tips  either 
toward     or     away     from     the      source     of     a 
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current  of  water  in  which  they  are  placed.  Nega- 
tive rheotropic  curvatures  are  often  merelv  gross 
mechanical  clfects  of  the  force  of  the  itrcnni. 
But  positive  curvatives  (i.e.  toward  the 
source)  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  specific 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  organ.  Posi- 
tive rheotropisni  of  roots,  is  e.\hibited  well  by 
seedlings  of  tlie  radish,  maize,  and  \'icia  siUivii. 
To  demonstrate  this  phenomenon  seedlings  with 
roots  about  2  centimeters  long  iiL.e<l  only  In  be 
affi.xed  to  the  sides  of  an  inclined  wooden  I  rough 
in  which  a  current  of  water  is  Mowing.  In  »pi't4" 
of  the  tendency  of  gravity  and  the  force  of  the 
moving  water  to  cause  roots  so  immersed  to  grow 
down\\;ird,  they  will,  after  a  fe-.  hours,  bend  up 
stream. 

RHE'SUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  T^ffoc).  (1)  A 
Bithynian  river  god.  son  of  Oceanus  and  Telliys. 
(2)  A  Thraeian  ally  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom 
the  oracle  declared  that  if  his'  white  horse.s 
should  drink  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus  or  feed 
on  the  grass  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  city  would 
not  be  taken.  As  soon  as  Rhesus  in  his  "journey  ' 
reached  the  Trojan  territory,  ho  was  surprised 
and  slain  in  his  ('amp  by  Odysseus  and  Diomedes, 
and  his  horses  were  carriecl  otV. 

RHESUS  (from  Lat.  Rhesus,  Gk. 'P;;(7of,  name 
of  a  river  in  the  Troad,  another  in  Bithpiia,  a 
King  of  Thrace,  etc.).  A  small  brown  monkey 
(Macacus  rhesus),  common  all  over  India,  it  is 
known  as  the  Bengal  monkey,  or  'bandar'  of  the 
Hindus.  It  moves  about  in  large  bands,  ascend- 
ing to  the  height  of  8500  feet  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  is  often  protected  and  fed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  temples,  by  tlu;  Hindu  ])riests,  altliough 
not  universally  regarded  as  sacred.  This  mon- 
key is  one  of  those  most  familiar  in  menageries, 
where  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  straightiiess  of 
its  moderately  long  hair,  by  the  tapering  tail, 
about  one-half  the  length  of  tlie  head  and  body, 
and  by  the  nakedness  of  the  buttocks,  for  sonie 
distance  around  the  callosities.  Tliis  is  the  mon- 
key commonly  carried  about  by  Hindu  jugglers, 
who  teach  it  amusing  tricks;  and  many  stories 
are  told  of  its  superior  intelligence.  Compare 
Macaque. 

RHETORIC  (Lat.  rhetoHca,  from  Gk. ^//ropon^, 
rhetorila:  rlietorical  art,  fem.  sg.  of  f>tiTopiK6c, 
rhetorikos,  relating  to  an  orator,  from  pr/rup, 
rhetor,  orator;  connected  with  cpc'iv,  erein,  to 
say,  and  ultimately  with  Eng.  uord) .  Taken 
broadly  and  philosophically,  the  science  and 
art  of  communication  in  language,  includ- 
ing all  the  processes  and  technical  means 
by  which,  through  language,  the  members 
of  a  community  react  one  upon  an- 
other. The  general  tendency  of  modern  text- 
books has  been  to  broaden  the  scope  of  rhetoric  to 
include  everything  pert:iining  to  the  art  of  com- 
position, and  even  to  annex  adjoining  territories, 
such  as  poetics,  and  stylistic  and  literary  criti- 
cism. But  although  rhetoricians  are  still  far 
from  agreement,  the  goal  of  recent  thought  is 
fairly  well  expressed  in  the  definition  here 
given. 

Regarded  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
rhetoric  properly  belongs  to  that  branch  of 
knowledge  which  is  concerned  with  the  relations 
of  men  in  society.  The  place  and  rationale  of 
the  science  may  be  indicated  as  follows.  In 
every  community  a  great  variety  of  activities  go 
on    simultaneoush'.     One    important    group    of 
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thpso  activities  consists  of  all  the  processes  by 
wliirli,  tliiough  a  variety  of  meiliu,  men  express 
tliemselves  and  convey  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings U)  their  fellows.  This  group  may  be  called 
the  ex|ircssive-eomraunioative  group  of  activities. 
It  includes  not  only  the  more  primitive  modes 
of  thought-conveyance,  such  as  gesture,  grimace, 
picture  writing,  the  histrionic  dance,  and  the 
like,  but  also  the  most  highly  elaborated  modes, 
such  as  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  music, 
painting,  and  oral  ami  written  speech.  This 
large  class  may  be  subdivided  in  two  ways:  (1) 
according  to  the  medium  employed  in  the  process 
of  thought-conveyance,  and  (2)  accordinglj'  as  the 
emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  individual  or  the 
social  phase  of  the  process.  The  first  method 
of  classification  leads  to  the  differentiation  of 
the  several  arts;  the  second  to  the  distinction 
of  processes  mainly  self -expressive  from  processes 
mainly  communicative.  The  subject  matter  of 
rhetoric  is  thus  seen  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  allied  sciences  by  the  fact  (1)  that  its 
■  medium  is  language,  and  (2)  that  the  emphasis 
is  thrown  upon  the  phase  of  communication; 
that  is,  upon  prose.  The  proper  subject  matter 
of  the  science  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  'Expression  in  language  for  cornmuni- 
catioti's  sake,'  just  as  the  proper  subject  matter 
of  poetics  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  'Com- 
munication in  language  for  expression's  sake.' 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  although 
rhetoric  is  the  science  of  communication,  it  is 
still  concerned  to  a  large  extent  with  questions 
of  expression. 

If  we  regard  rhetoric  as  it  has  been  outlined 
above,  its  underlying  problem  is  seen  to  concern 
the  reciprocal  speech  relations  of  the  individual 
and  the  community.  Of  this  problem  there  are 
three  principal  phases,  as  follows : 

I.  Psychological  problcjns  relating  (1)  to  the 
nature  of  the  writing  or  speaking  man,  (2)  to 
the  mental  activities  involved  in  the  process  of 
(^imposing.  Here  arise  questions  regarding  (a) 
the  nature  and  genesis  of  expression,  (b)  the 
characteristics  of  genius,  (c)  the  acquirement 
and  cultivation  of  the  speech  habit,  and  (d)  the 
factors  operating  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  turn  his  self-expression  into  the  com- 
municative channel.  The  first  of  these  ques- 
tions has  been  treated  at  some  length  by  Dar^^•in 
in  his  Expression  of  tlie  Emotions,  and'  by  those 
who  have  sought  to  controvert  him ;  the  "second, 
by  Lombroso  and  others;  and  the  third,  by  many 
recent  psychologists.  The  fourth  is  as  yet  prac- 
tically unexplored.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to 
touch  upon  it  briefly,  that  every  successful 
writer  or  speaker  is  on  one  side  receptive,  on 
the  other  productive.  As  receptive  he  is  a 
product  of  heredity  and  of  the  social  en- 
vironment. Through  imitation  of  his  fel- 
lows, this  native  impulse  results  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  resources  of  language,  and  the 
individual  thus  develops  a  writing  or  speaking 
personality.  On  the  other  hand,  as  productive, 
the  writer  exhibits  the  faculties  of  invention  and 
social  imagination.  He  creates  by  combining 
old  ideas  in  new  ways  that  suit  better  the  needs 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  has  a  sympathetic 
imagination,  \vhieh  enables  him  to  penetrate  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to  read  their  desires, 
and  to  conceive  how  his  words  will  act  upon 
them.  His  expression  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  drawn 
Xrom  him,  and  shaped,  by  his  keen  realization  of 
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the  needs  of  his  hearers.     He  produces  in  order 
to  satisfy  tliese  needs. 

II.  .Social  problems,  relating  to  the  dynamic 
ctTect  of  speech  upon  the  community  of  liearers 
or  readers.  The  assumption  which  underlies  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view 
is  that  language  is  preeminently  the  social  bond 
— the  connective  tissue  by  which  society  is  held 
together  in  organized  forms.  The  main  questions 
relate  ( 1 )  to  the  tyi)ical  modes  of  response  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals 
in  the  community,  (2)  to  the  formation  of  social 
or  public  opinion.  Diall,  Pst/chulogy  of  the 
Aggregate  Mind  of  an  Audience,  has  en- 
deavoreil  to  show  that  the  minds  of  an 
assemblage  listening  to  a  powerful  speaker 
undergo  a  curious  process  called  'fusion,'  by 
which  the  members  of  the  audience,  losing  their 
individual  traits,  are  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a 
single  individual,  whose  characteristics  are  tlio.se 
of  an  im))ulsive  youth  of  twenty,  imbued  in 
general  with  Jiigh  ideals,  but  lacking  in  reasoning 
power  and  will.  But  it  is  important  here  to 
distinguish,  as  Tarde  has  done  (L'Opinion  et  la 
foule),  between  a  'crowd'  and  a  "publie,'  the 
associative  principle  of  the  former  being  physical, 
of  the  latter  psycliical.  The  rise  of  printing, 
which  enables  communication  of  the  same  matter 
simultaneously  to  persons  widely  separated  in 
space,  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  true  publie, 
which  is  not  "fused,'  but  can  freely  exercise  both 
reason  and  volition. 

III.  Formal  problems,  relating  to  the  medium 
of  communication,  namely,  language,  or,  more 
precisely,  discourse,  that  is.  language  in  organ- 
ized form.  The  main  problems  concern:  (1)  the 
nature  and  origin  of  discourse;  (2)  the  peculiar 
function  of  discourse  as  (a)  on  one  side,  the 
expression  of  the  individual,  and  (b)  on  the 
other  side,  the  means  of  social  interchange;  (3) 
the  structure  or  morphology  of  discourse  in  (a) 
its  minuter  forms  (words,  phrases,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  figures,  rhythms),  (b)  its  larger 
forms  (whole  compositions),  (c)  its  typical 
modes  (description,  narrative,  exposition,  argu- 
ment, persuasion)  ;  and  (4)  the  typical  methods 
of  distribution  (books,  newspapers,  conversation, 
etc.).  The  formal  aspect  of  rhetoric  has  been 
developed  in  considerable  detail  in  ancient  and 
modern  treatises,  but  has  not  been  consistently 
unified  or  properly  connected  with  the  other  two 
phases.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  rhetoricians 
to  make  certain  postulates  of  a  formal  character, 
such  as  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety,  of 
symmetry,  or  of  purity,  and  u|)on  these,  by  a 
process  of  deductive  reasoning,  to  build  a  struc- 
ture of  theory.  Of  all  the  princi]iles  that  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  the  structural  side  of 
rhetoric,  that  of  organic  unity  is  perhaps  most 
fundamental,  and  from  it  may  be  derived  all  of 
the  usual  rhetorical  qualities.  But  the  tiTith  is 
that  all  such  principles  are  derivative,  not  pri- 
mary. A  truly  scientific  exposition  would 
demonstrate  that  the  peculiar  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  any  piece  of  discourse  are  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  and 
society  in  the  process  of  communication.  An 
oration,  for  example,  is  the  product  of  two  forces, 
( 1 )  the  impulse  of  the  individual  to  a  certain 
kind  of  self-expression,  and  (2)  the  demand  of 
the  social  mind  for  a  certain  kind  of  communica- 
tion. The  oration  is  the  meeting  point  of  these 
two  forces. ,  It  is  the  path  of  least  resistance 
traced  by  the  language  of  the  orator  in  adapt- 
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ing  his  utterance  to  the  hearers'  necJs  and  de- 
sires. 

RHETORIC,  Figures  op.  A  term  popularly 
applied  to  a  large  and  heterogeneous  class  of  lan- 
guage-forms, all  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  deviations  from  what  is  plain,  literal, 
and  straightforward.  From  ancient  times  figures 
have  been  regarded  by  rhetoricians  as  ■embellish- 
ments' of  speech ;  that  is,  as  conscious  devices 
and  ornaments.  Figures  are  commonly  said  to 
give  life,  strength,  and  beauty  to  style,  but  it 
would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  they  have 
the  power  of  arousing  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the 
same  emotional  and  imaginative  processes  which 
gave  birth  to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Since  the  conceivable  modes  of  departure  from 
literal  statement  are  almost  infinite  in  number, 
it  is  obvious  that  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
figures  is  difficult,  and  a  classification  of  them 
well  nigh  impossible.  Tlie  ancients,  for  whom 
the  subject  had  a  peculiar  fascination,  enumer- 
ated as  many  as  250  distinct  species,  and  al- 
though modern  writers,  generally  speaking,  have 
been  less  prodigal  in  their  invention,  the  Arte 
of  Poesie,  attributed  to  Puttenham  ( 1.589) ,  names 
and  defines  107.  In  recent  text-books  the  tend- 
ency is  to  limit  the  number  to  10  or  12.  The  im- 
portant figures  are  as  follows: 

I.  Figures  of  Imagery.  These  are  figures 
which  arouse  concrete  images  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  (a)  Metaphor  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression in  which  one  object  is  made  to  appear 
under  the  image  of  another  which  it  resem- 
bles in  some  particular.  Thus  in  the  sentence, 
"The  ice  makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd 
eaves,"  icicles  are  presented  to  us  under  the 
image  of  daggers,  which  resemble  them  in  shape 
and  color.  Sometimes  a  metaphor  contains  two 
images  which  fail  to  blend,  as  in  "With  swift 
rapier-thrusts  of  irony,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
applied  the  thumbscrews  to  the  unwilling  wit- 
ness." Such  figurative  jumbles  are  called  mixed 
metaphors.  Akin  to  the  metaphor,  though  dis- 
tinct as  being  a  legitimate  development  of  semasi- 
ology ( q.v. ) ,  is  catachresis,  in  which  a  word  is 
extended  in  meaning  beyond  its  strict  sense,  as  'a 
silver  drinking-horn.'  (b)  An  extended  meta- 
phor in  narrative  form  is  called  allectonj.  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a  famous  example. 
A  short,  pointed  allegory  in  which  animals 
are  represented  as  speaking  and  acting  is  called 
a  fable.  The  brief  allegories  of  the  Bible  are 
known  as  parables,  (c)  Simile  differs  from 
metaphor  in  that  the  resemblance  between  ob- 
ject and  image  which  is  assumed  in  metaphor 
is  in  the  simile  expressly  stated  b.y  means  of  the 
word  like  or  as.  Thus  "His  face  was  a  withered 
moon"  is  metaphor,  but  "All  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon,  Smote 
by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east,"  is  sim- 
ile, (d)  Synecdoche  is  a  kind  of  metaphor 
in  which  the  image  is  related  to  the  object  as 
a  part  to  the  whole,  as  the  whole  to  a  part,  as 
genus  to  species,  etc.  Thus  in  "All  hands  on 
deck,"  hands  is  used  for  men.  (e)  In  metonrimy 
the  image  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  object : 
that  is,  what  contains  it,  stands  for  it,  as,  "The 
poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  force  of  the  Crown,"  the  Croiim  standing  for 
the  King.  JletonjTiiy  and  synecdoche  are.  how- 
ever, so  nearly  alike  that  the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  preserving. 
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II.  FiGiRES  OF  Arranoemext.  In  these  fig- 
ures, words,  phra.ses,  clauses,  or  Bonlences  nre 
disposed  in  some  peculiar  and  striking  way  to 
correspond  to  peculiar  seciuenees  of  tlionglil. 
(a)  Climax  consists  in  the  arrangement  of 
words,  clauses,  or  sentences  in  (he  order  of  their 
importance,  the  least  forcible  eoniing  first  and 
the  others  rising  in  importance  until  the 
last;  as  in  this  example:  "It  is  an  outrage  to 
bind  a  Roman  citizen;  it  is  a  crime  to  scourge 
him;  it  is  almost  parricide  to  kill  him:  but  to 
crucify  him — what  shall  \  say  of  this?"  (b) 
Antithesis  occurs  when  corresponding  parts  of  a 
sentence  are  so  juxtaposed  as  to  give  force  to 
contrasting  ideas;  as,  "To  err  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine."  Both  elinnix  and  antithesis  may 
appear  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the  larger  units 
of  composition,  as  paragraphs  and  complete  es- 
says, as  well  as  in  the  smaller  units  of  words, 
clauses,  and  sentences. 

III.  FiGiUES  OF  CoxTRAmcTTON.  In  these  fig- 
ures there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between 
the  form  of  expression  and  the  idea  to  be 
expressed,  (a)  In  iron;/  the  speaker's  words 
seem  to  convey  one  meaning,  but  in  reality  con- 
vey just  the  contrary,  the  real  meaning  be- 
ing suggested  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  or 
the  implication  of  the  words,  (b)  Epigram  is 
a  brief,  pointed  sentence.  Talleyrand's  saying, 
"Language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,"  is  a  good  example  of  epigram,  (c)  In 
hyperbole  an  object  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  size 
or  importance,  for  impression  or  humorous  ctTccl ; 
as,  "Swifter  than  the  winds  and  the  wings  of  the 
lightning."  Hyperbole  may  also  be  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  metaphor.  Of  the  figures  defined 
above,  four — metaphor,  metonymy,  synecdoche, 
and  irony — are  often  called  'tropes,'  because  in 
them  a  word  is  turned  from  its  ordinary  meaning 
or  application.  But  the  word  is  also  apjdicd  to 
a  figure  of  any  kind  expressed  in  a  single  word. 

Among  the  figures  which  are  less  Ciisy  to  class- 
ify may  be  mentioned  the  following:  .Ipoph- 
asis,  paraleipsis,  or  omission  is  the  pretended 
omission  or  passing  over  of  what  one  is  really 
mentioning.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  aside  to 
address  an  inanimate  object,  or  a  person  not 
present.  Asyndeton  consists  in  the  omission  of 
connectives,  as  "1  came.  I  saw,  I  conqnereil." 
Epanorthosis  is  an  etTective  correction  of  some- 
thing which  has  just  been  said,  as  "His  fault — 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  his  crime."  Epi- 
plexis  is  a  figure  in  which  a  person  seeks  to  move 
or  persuade  by  means  of  gentle  upbraiding.  Epip- 
loce  is  a  climax  consisting  of  several  clauses  so 
framed  that  the  last  part  of  one  clause  is  re- 
peated as  the  beginning  of  the  next,  as  "He  not 
only  spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in 
employment:  not  only  continued  them,  but  even 
advanced  them."  Epislrophe  is  a  figure  by 
which  successive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with 
the  same  emphatic  word  or  phrase,  as  "Are  they 
Hebrews?  So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites?  So 
am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So  am 
I."  Euphemism  is  the  use  of  mild,  softened  lan- 
guage on  unpleasant  subjects,  for  the  jiiM  pose  of 
avoiding  the  directness  of  plain  speech.  Interro- 
gation is  the  asking  of  questions,  not  to  gain  in- 
formation, but  to  assert  more  emphatically  the 
opposite  of  what  is  asked.  Litotes  Is  a  figiire  in 
which  the  author  denies  one  thing  instead  of 
directly  alhrniing  the  opposite.  Onotnatoparia  is 
the  use  of  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  to  imitate 
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the  sound  of  the  thins  signified  as  'rat-tat-tat,' 
'bow-wow.'  Pcrsonificdiioii  or  prosopujHiia  is  the 
rci)rc.'i(>nta1ion  of  inanimate  objects  as  living  be- 
ings, as  "Xeeessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 

RHETT,  ret,  RoiiERT  Baknwell  (1800-70). 
An  Amcrieau  politician,  l)orn  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
His  name  was  originally  Smith,  but  after  enter- 
ing public  life  he  changed  it  for  that  of  a  promi- 
nent colonial  ancestor.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  studied  law,  and  in  1820  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  IS.'Ji  he  was 
elected  .\ttorne.v-General  of  the  State,  and  during 
the  Nullification  agitationattracted  wide  attention 
by  his  radical  advocacy  of  the  theory  of  State's 
rights,  in  which  he  outstripped  Calhoun  himself. 
In  the  fall  of  1836  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  Congress,  sitting  by  reelection  until  1840,  and 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  acrimonio\is  slavery 
debates.  In  18.50  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  John  C.  Calhoini  and  took  his  seat  .January  6, 
18.51.  He  at  once  took  the  most  extreme  position 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  stoutly  opposed  all 
com])romises  as  only  temporary  expedients  to 
put  off  for  a  short  time  the  inevitable  secession. 
In  the  heated  campaign  of  the  year  1852  he  advo- 
cated the  immediate  withdrawal  of  South  Caro- 
lina from  the  Union  without  consultation  with 
other  Southern  States.  The  Union  candidates 
were  generally  successful  at  the  ensuing  election. 
Rhett  took  the  defeat  as  a  personal  rel)uke,  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  retired  to  his 
plantation.  In  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  which 
he  purchased  a  controlling  interest,  he  continued 
to  advocate  his  extreme  views,  and  in  1800  again 
came  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  most  radical 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  which 
adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  the 
author  of  its  address  to  the  people.  In  the 
Montgomery  convention  which  met  to  organize  a 
provisional  government  for  the  seceding  States 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  delegates,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  rejiorted  the 
Confederate  Constitution.  Subsequently  he  was 
elected  a  mendjer  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Louisiana. 

RHEUMATISM  (Lat.  rheumatismus,  from 
Gk.  pcf^aTicr/n^s,  liability  to  rheum,  a  flux,  from 
pevfiaTl^eadai,  rheumatizesthai,  to  have  a  flux, 
from  pevfui.  rlieuma,  flux,  flow,  from  peic,  rhein, 
iSkt.  srii.  to  flow).  An  acute  or  chronic  disease 
characterized  by  painful  local  inflammations.  It 
may  be  divided  for  convenience  of  description  into 
the  articular  (that  involving  the  joints)  and 
the  muscular  varieties.  Either  form  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  Acute  articular  rheumatism 
is  a  constitutional  disease,  not  contagious,  and 
characterized  by  fever,  pain,  and  inflammation  in 
and  around  the  joints  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
volvement of  the  pericardium  and  endocardivmi. 
The  joints  are  apt  to  be  attacked  in  succession. 
Rheumatism  is  a  disease  of  moist  and  temperate 
climates,  and  the  acute  articular  form  usually 
occurs  in  young  adults,  although  children  are 
not  by  any  means  exempt. 

The  close  analogy  that  exists  between  acute 
rheumatism  and  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases 
has  led  many  investigators  to  believe  that  it  is 
due  to  a  specific  germ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
microorganism  has  as  yet  been  found  constantly 
associated  with  the  disease.     A  more  generally 


accepted  theory  is  that  it  is  due  to  some  morbid 
material  produced  in  the  system  as  a  result  of 
defective  metabolism.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  material  is  lactic  acid.  Others  believe  that 
tlie  disease  is  due  essentially  to  some  nervous  dis- 
turbance. Tlie  inuMcdiate  exciting  causes  are  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold,  or  a  chilling  of  the  body 
such  as  occurs  from  sitting  in  a  draught.  The 
symptoms  often  begin  quite  suddenly,  at  night, 
with  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  joints,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  followed  by  all  the  manifestations 
of  a  high  fever.  The  latter  may  reach  as  high  as 
108°  F.  in  severe  cases.  The  pulse  is  compara- 
tively slow,  tlicre  is  great  thirst,  profuse  acid 
sweats,  and  the  urine  becomes  high-colored, 
scanty,  and  abnormally  acicL  The  affected  joints 
are  painful  and  tender,  hot,  red,  and  swollen. 
Swelling  is  apt  to  be  most  apparent  in  joints 
scantily  covered  with  muscle,  viz.  the  knee, 
wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  and  the  joints  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  One  or  more  joints  may  be  affected,  and 
the  disease  travels  from  joint  to  joint.  Acute 
rheumatism  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
severity  of  its  complications.  These  afl'cct  prin- 
cipally the  serous  membranes  of  the  body.  Peri- 
carditis (q.v.)  is  a  connnon  complication.  En- 
docarditis (q.v.),  which  often  results  in  chronic 
cardiac  trouble,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Pleurisy  (q.v.)  with  eft'usion  is  often  seen  in  as- 
sociation with  pericarditis.  Less  often,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  inflammation  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries  occur.  In  itself,  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  not  a  fatal  disease,  and  tlie  ma- 
jority of  cases  recover  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Relai)ses,  however,  often  occur,  and  weeks  or 
months  may  elapse  before  entire  cure  is  attained. 

Chronic  (irticiilar  rheumatism  may  result  from 
an  acute  attack,  but  most  frequently  it  arises 
independently  in  persons  of  advanced  middle  age. 
The  causative  elements  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
acute  form,  but  the  onset  is  insidious.  It  is  most 
apt  to  attack  those  whose  occupation  exposes 
them  to  cold  and  damp.  The  joints  gradually  be- 
come painful  and  stifT,  and  the  condition  varies 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  worse  in  the  morning 
and  is  aggravated  by  damp  weather.  Late  in  the 
disease  the  joints  become  greatly  distorted  and 
ankylosis  may  supervene. 

Muscular  rheumatism  is  an  affection  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  and  of  the  fasciiie  and  periosteum 
to  which  they  are  attached.  It  is  inflammatory 
in  character"  and  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  In 
contrast  to  the  articular  variety,  muscular  rheu- 
matism is  never  complicated  by  cardiac  disease. 
It  is  a  malady  of  adult  life;  is  almost  always  due 
to  cold  and  damp;  and  one  attack  predisposes  to 
another.  The  first  attack  is  generally  acute.  The 
onset  is  sudden  with  pain  in  the  affected  muscles, 
with  slight  tenderness,  and  considerable  stiffness 
and  difficulty  of  movement,  by  which  the  pain  is 
increased.  Fever  is  absent  or  slight.  The  acute 
attack  lasts  about  a  week.  When  the  disease 
reaches  the  chronic  stage  the  attacks  return  fre- 
quently and  finally  become  constant  and  aggra- 
vated when  the  weather  is  damp.  Tliis  form  of 
rheumatism  is  prone  to  involve  particular  groups 
of  muscles,  and  different  names  have  been  ap- 
plied to  it  according  to  its  location.  When  situ- 
ated in  the  occipitofrontal  muscles  it  is  called 
cephalodynin  and  may  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia 
of  the  trifacial  or  occipital  nerves.  The  eye  or 
jaw  muscles  may  be  affected,  giving  rise  to  pain 
when   these   parts   are   used.      Torticollis    (wry- 
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neck)  is  an  affeotimi  of  the  muscles  of  the  side  of 
the  neck  usually  ilieunuitic.  It  is  generally  limited 
to  one  side,  toward  which  the  head  is  twisted. 
Ccrricodynia,  involving  the  muscles  of  the  back 
of  tlie  neck,  is  comparatively  rare.  Pleurodynia 
is  applied  to  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  thoracic 
muscles.  Pain  is  excited  by  forced  breathing, 
coughing,  or  sneezing.  It  is  often  mistaken  ior 
pleurisy  or  intercostal  neuralgia,  which  it  closely 
sinuilales.  A  very  common  form  of  muscular 
rheumatism  is  lumbacio  (q.v.). 

For  the  efficient  treatment  of  even  mild  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  rest  in  bed  is  imperative; 
indeed,  in  severe  cases  the  ])atient  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  lie  still.  Local  measures  to  re- 
lieve pain  consist  in  wrapping  the  affected  joints 
in  cotton  wool,  upon  wliich  some  anodyne  lini- 
ment, such  as  belladonna  or  opium,  or  oil  of 
wintergreen.  may  he  sprinkled  freely.  The  drugs 
now  used  internally  consist  of  salicylic  acid  and 
its  derivatives,  with  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  or 
morphine  to  relieve  severe  pain.  It  is  agreed, 
however,  among  the  best  authorities  that  no  medi- 
cine has  much  control  over  the  course  or  duration 
of  the  disease.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk 
chiefly,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  barley  water, 
lime  water,  or  vichy.  Lemonade  is  beneficial  as 
a  drink.  In  acute  muscular  rheumatism  hot 
poultices  applied  to  the  parts  affected  will  afford 
great  relief.  The  treatment  of  hunbago.  wry- 
neck, pleurodynia,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  fully  under 
those  titles.  Chronic  rheunuitism  is  best  treated 
locally  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments. 
Much  relief  is  obtained  both  from  pain  and  loss 
of  function  by  exposure  of  the  joints  to  super- 
heated air  in  a  specially  devised  appai-atus.  Elec- 
tricity and  hydrotherapy  (q.v.)  are  useful  in 
improving  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
joints,  internally  the  most  constantly  employed 
drug  is  potassium  iodide.  The  alkaline  waters 
may  be  taken  habitually.  The  greatest  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  and  good  food, 
warm  clothing,  and  tonics,  particularly  cod-liver 
oil.  iron,  arsenic,  and  strychnine,  are  necessary 
to  prevent  relapses  and  recruit  the  strength. 

BHEYDT,  rit,  or  RHEIDT.  A  town  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on  the  Niers,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Cologne  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It 
has  a  handsome  new  town  hall,  statues  of  Wil- 
liam I.  and  of  Bismarck,  and  a  fine  Hohenzollern 
fountain  in  the  market-place.  It  manufactures 
silks,  woolens,  velvets,  machinery,  cigars,  paper, 
etc.,  and  has  dve-Avorks.  Rheydt  received  muni- 
cipal privileges'in  1856.  Population  (commune), 
in   1800,  26,830;   in   1900,  34,034. 

RHIN,  raN,  Bas-  (Fr.,  Lower  Rhine).  A 
former  frontier  department  of  France,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  the  present  German  administrative 
district  of  Lower  Alsace  in  the  Imperial  territory 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  (q.v.).  It  was  ceded  to  Ger- 
many in  1871  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 

RHIN,  Haut-  (Fr.,  Upper  Rhine).  A  former 
frontier  department  in  the  east  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Territory  of  Belfort  (q.v.), 
since  1871  comprehended  within  the  German  Dis- 
trict of  LTpper  Alsace.  The  Territory  of  Belfort 
is   often   called   Haut-Rhine.       See   Alsace-Lok- 

R.MXE. 

RHIND  PAPYRUS.  A  mathematical  manu- 
script written  by  an  Egyptian  scribe,  Ahmes,  who 
lived  before  B.C.   1700.     It  is  now  deposited  in 
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the    British    Museum.     See    Aiimk.s;    Algebra; 
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RHINE.  The  principal  river  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  rises  in  Southern  Switzerland, 
and  Hows  in  a  general  northwest  direction 
through  Western  Germany  and  Holland,  empty- 
ing into  the  North  Sea  after  a  course  of  7tiO 
miles  (ilap:  Germany,  15  3).  The  Khine  proiKT 
is  formed  in  the  Canton  of  (Irisons,  Eastern 
Switzerland,  by  two  main  headstreams,  the  Vor- 
dcrrhein  and  the  Ilinterrliein.  The  former  is 
the  larger  of  the  two.  It  rises  on  the  north 
slojie  of  the  Saint  (iotthard  group  within  two 
miles  of  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  at  an  altitude 
of  7600  feet,  and  passes  northeast  alon"  the  base 
of  the  Glarner  Alps  till  it  meets  the  llinterrhein 
coming  from  the  .south  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
Kheinwaldhorn.  The  ciind)ined  stream,  swelled 
by  numerous  mountain  torrents  to  a  width  <if  45 
yards,  Hows  northward,  .separating  Swilzerlaml 
from  Liechtenstein  and  -Austria,  and  enters  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  It  leaves  the  main  body  of 
tlio  lake  at  the  town  of  Constance,  and  passes 
into  the  Unter  See  (Lower  Lake)  a  short  dis- 
tance farther  on.  The  Rhine  now  (lows 
westward,  becomes  narrow  and  very  ra])id, 
finally  (below  Schaffhausen)  plunging  over 
a  rocky  precipice  70  feet  high.  Another  and 
smaller  fall  is  encountered  at  Zurzach.  below 
which  the  Rhine  receives  its  first  great  tributarv. 
the  Aar,  which  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  North- 
western Switzerland.  The  river  bed  continues  for 
some  distance  to  be  narrow  and  rocky  with  sever- 
al rapids.  It  continues  its  westward  course  to 
Basel,  where  it  makes  a  sharj)  turn  to  the  north 
and  enters  wholly  into  German  territory,  having 
formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland  from  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  to 
this  point.  At  Basel  the  river  is  1!)()  yards  wide 
and  is  henceforth  navigable  without  obstructions. 
It  now  flows  on  the  boundary  between  Baden 
and  Alsace  through  a  wide  and  level  flood-plain 
bordered  by  the  Vosges  Jlountains  on  the  west 
and  the  precipitous  and  romantic  Black  Forest 
on  the  east.  In  this  valley  it  ])asses  Strassburg, 
just  below  which  city  it  receives  the  III,  which 
drains  Upper  Alsace.  After  forming  for  about 
50  miles  the  boundary  between  Baden  and  the 
Palatinate  it  is  joined  at  Mannheim  by  the 
Neckar  from  the  east.  It  continues  its  course 
northward  through  Hesse,  passing  the  town  of 
Worms,  and  at  Mainz  receives  the  Main,  its 
principal  affluent  from  the  right.  At  Mainz  the 
river  makes  a  short  turn  to  the  west,  and  then  at 
Bingen  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  northwest.  It  now 
enters  upon  the  most  romantic  and  celebrated 
part  of  its  course,  reaching  from  Bingen  to  Bonn, 
a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  all  through  Prus- 
sian territory.  Here  the  river  is  much 
narrowed  and  "winds  between  stee])  mountains  ris- 
ing often  from  the  water's  edge.  The  heights  are 
crowned  bv  the  famous  ruined  castles  and  the 
slopes  are  "covered  with  vineyarils.  this  stretch  be- 
ing well  known  for  the  Rhenish  wines.  The  chief 
town  on  the  Rhine  in  this  part  of  the  course  is 
Coblenz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle,  the 
largest  'tributary  from  the  left.  After  passing 
the  Siebengebirge  at  Bonn  the  river  and  its  val- 
ley again  '\viden  out.  and  from  Cologne  to  its 
m'outh  the  Rhine  flows  through  a  low.  level 
country  turiiing  gradually  westward  as  it  enters 
Holland.  The  largest  city  on  its  banks  below 
Cologne  is  Dusseldorf.     A  short  distance  below 
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Diissfl.loif  the  Rliino  is  joined  by  the  Eulir  from 
tlip  ii;,'lil,  and  a  little  farther  down  it  receives 
tliG  l-fiipe.  also  from  the  right.  Shortly  after 
passing  the  i:)uteh  boundary  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  tlie  southern  and  larger  of  wliieh,  known  as 
the  Waal,,  flows  into  the  great  delta  of  South- 
ern Holland,  where  it  merges  with  the  Jleuse 
and  the  Scheldt.  The  northern  arm  divides  again 
at  Arnliem,  the  Yssel  eoursing  north  into  the 
Zuydrr  Zee,  and  the  other  arm  flowing  westward, 
liaiallel  with  the  Waal.  This  latter  arm,  called 
Lek  (T.eck)  below  Wijk,  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Nortli  Sea  through  the  Nieuwe  (New)  Maas. 
.\t  \Vijk  a  narrow  arm,  which  at  first  bears  the 
name  of  the  Crooked  Rhine,  branches  out  north- 
ward and  flows  past  Utrecht,  below  which  it  is 
known  as  the  Old  Rhine.  At  Utrecht  the  Vecht 
branches  out  from  this  arm  and  flows  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  Old  Rhine,  which  has  barely 
the  dimensions  of  a  river,  flows  past  Leyden, 
and  discharges  into  the  North  Sea,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Schcveningen. 

Conuncrcially  the  Rhine  is  probably  the  most 
important  river  of  Europe,  its  valley  being 
densely  jiopulated,  with  numerous  important  in- 
dustrial cities,  especially  along  its  middle  course. 
Canals  connect  the  Rh'ine  with  the  lleuse,  the 
Seine,  the  Saone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ems.  The 
Rhine-Rhone  Canal  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
from  Strassburg  almost  to  Basel,  and  is  generally 
used  instead  of  the  river,  whose  current  here  is 
very  swift.  The  shipping  at  the  principal  ports  on 
the'  Rhine  amounts  to  nearly  8,000,000  tons  an- 
nually, and  the  river  is  visited  every  year  by 
more 'than  1,000.000  tourists.  The  legends  of  the 
Rhine  figure  prominently  in  German  folk  litera- 
ture. 

BiBLioeKAPiiy.  Hugo,  The  Rhine  (trans.,  Bos- 
ton, 1874)  ;  Hunt,  The  RMne:  Its  Scenery  and 
Historical  Legendary  Associations  (London, 
1845);  Mehlis.  Der  Rhein  (Berlin,  1876-79); 
Stieler,  The  Rhine  from  Its  Source  to  the  8ca 
(London,  18SS)  ;  Sirarock,  Das  malerische  und 
romantische  RheinUtnd  (Bonn,  1865)  ;  id.,  Rhein- 
saijcn-   (Bonn,  1891). 

BHINE,  Confederation  of  the.  See  Con- 
federation OF  THE  Rhine. 

BHINE-HESSE.  A  province  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse   (q.v.),  Germany. 

BHINEO-ANDEB.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  103  miles  north- 
west of  Green  Bay,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  at 
the  Pelican  Rapids,  which  afford  large  water 
power,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Noi'thwestern  and 
the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  D  3).  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  region  noted  for  its  extensive 
hmiber  output,  and  has  several  saw  and  planing 
mills,  a  refrigerator  factory,  a  veneer  factory, 
boiler  and  iron  Avorks,  etc.  Population,  in  1890, 
2658;   in   1900,  4998. 

BHINE  PBOVINCE  (Ger.  Rheinprovinx,  or 
Rheinland) ,  or  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  most 
densely  populated  province  of  Prussia,  bounded 
by  the  Netherlands  on  the  north,  Westphalia  and 
Hesse-Nassau  on  the  east,  Lorraine  on  the  south, 
and  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  west  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  covers  an 
area  of  10,423  square  miles.  About  43  per  cent. 
of  the  total  area  is  under  tillage.  The  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and    potatoes.      There    are    extensive    vineyards 
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along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  wine  is  exported 
on  a  large  .scale.  The  large  coal  fields  to  which 
the  province  mainly  owes  its  inilustrial  develop- 
ment are  situated  chiefly  along  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Saar.  The  province  produces  annually  upward 
of  25,000,000  tons.  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  copi)er, 
quicksilver,  and  manganese  are  mined,  bait, 
sulphur,  and  several  kinds  of  stone  and  useful 
earth  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  production  of  ditl'erent  metal  articles 
from  locomotives  and  guns  to  needles  and  small 
tools  ranks  first  among  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  province.  The  textile  branches  have 
also  attained  a  high  state  of  development.  Some 
of  the  textiles,  such  as  the  woolen  fabrics  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  or  the  silks  of  Krefeld,  are  foremost 
in  the  world.  The  Rhine  Province  has  also 
extensive  glass  works,  paper  mills,  chemical 
works,  and  tanneries,  besides  a  nunflier  of  sugar 
refineries,  distilleries,  and  breweries. 

The  extensive  trade  of  the  province  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  excellent  transportation  facili- 
ties, especially  the  railways.  There  are  about 
2400  miles  of  railways.  The  chief  commercial 
centres  of  the  province  are  Cologne,  DUsseldorf, 
Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Coblenz,  and  Duisburg.  It 
is  divided  into  the  five  districts  of  Coblenz,  Diis- 
seldorf,  Cologne.  Treves,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  capital  is  Coblenz.  The  province  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  28  menfliers  in 
the  upper  and  62  delegates  in  the  lo\\er  chamber. 
It  returns  35  members  to  the  German  Reichstag. 
The  population  of  the  Rhine  Province  more 
than  trebled  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1819  it  was  only  about  1.871,000;  in  1900  it  was 
5,759,000,  showing  an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent, 
since  1895.  Over  70  per  cent,  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 

Bibliography.  Proudhon,  France  et  Rhiii 
(Paris,  1868)  ;  Mehlis,  Stiidicn  zur  iiltcstcn  Ge- 
schichle  der  Rheinlandc  (Leipzig,  1875-79)  ; 
Treutlein,  Die  neuern  deutschen  Rhcinstrom- 
studien  und  ihre  Ergehnisse  (Stuttgart,  1893)  ; 
Tille,  Vebersicht  iilcr  den  Inhalt  der  l-Icineren 
Archiv  der  Rheinprovins  (Bonn,  1899-1902)  ; 
Schwann,  Dip  Rheintande  von  Mainz  his  Kohlenz 
(Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Kerp,  Am  Rhein  (Bielefeld, 
1901 ) . 

BHINITIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  p/f,  rhis, 
nose) .  Inflammatory  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose;  nasal  catarrh.  Low  tempera- 
ture, air  in  motion  and  moisture,  or  mechanical 
irritants,  together  with  certain  bacilli  combine 
to  cause  a  hypersemic  swelling  with  first  a  dry- 
ness, then  an  increased  production  of  mucus  and 
a  transudation  of  serum  into  the  blood  vessels. 
Emigration  of  leucocytes  may  follow  (see  In- 
flammation) and  desquamation  of  epithelium 
from  the  mucous  membrane  may  occur.  The 
disease  is  commonly  known  as  'cold  in  the  head.' 
The  mucous  membrane  may  remain  thickened 
)]crnianently  or  may  become  atrophic,  so  that 
an  ordinary  attack  of  rhinitis  may  terminate  in 
three  or  four  days,  or  may  pass  into  a  chronic 
condition,  continuing  for  months.  Some  cases 
are  caused  by  refiex  irritation,  the  primary  seat 
of  trouble  being  in  over-stinuilated  sexual  organs. 
In  the  treatment  of  acute  rhinitis  preparations 
of  ammonium,  belladonna,  potassium  citrate,  ipe- 
cacuanha, camphor,  carbolic  acid,  and  saline  ca- 
thartics are  used,  as  well  as  alkaline  or  astrin- 
gent topical  applications.  Similar  treatment  is 
used  in  eases  of  chronic  rhinitis,  besides  surgical 
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RHINITIS. 

interference  in  the  way  of  removal  of  hypertro- 
phic tissue,  botl\  uiueuus  iiieinbrane  and  bone,  as 
well  as  the  correction  of  intra-nasal  cicfdrniilies. 
Hay  fever  (q.v.)  is  sonietiiiies  termed  'pruriyin- 
ous  rhinitis.'  Khinilis  ulcerosa  is  considered 
nnder  Ozena.  For  a  study  of  the  bacteriology 
of  nasal  inllammation,  see  Howard,  in  American 
Joiirnnl  of  the  Medical  Scieiwesi. 

EHINOCEKOS  (Lat.  rhinoceros,  from  Gk. 
i>iv6K£pu(,  rliinokeros,  rhinoceros,  nose-horned, 
from  /i(f ,  rhis,  nose  -)-  Ktpui;,  kerOs,  horn ) .  An 
animal  of  a  family  of  perissodactyl  ungulates 
(q.v.),  the  Rhinoeerotida;,  closely  allied  to  the 
tapirs,  and  containing  the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful of  terrestrial  mammals,  except  the  ele- 
phants. Tliere  are  five  existing  species,  all  na- 
tives of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  Africa.  The  form  of  the  rhi- 
noceros is  massive  and  uncouth.  The  limbs  are 
thick  and  strong;  each  foot  is  terminated  by 
three  nearly  equal  toes,  covered  with  broad,  hoof- 
like nails,  with  a  fourth  non-functional  toe  on 
the. front  feet.  The  tail  is  small  and  terminated 
by  a  small  tuft.  The  head  is  large,  the  muzzle 
prolonged,  ears  moderately  large,  ej'es  small,  and 
nasal  bones  combined  into  an  arch  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  horn  or  horns.  The  upper  lip  in  most 
species  is  prolonged,  pointed,  and  prehensile. 
Tne  incisors  are  defective  in  the  Asiatic  species, 
and,  as  well  as  the  canines,  wanting  altogether 
in  the  African  species:  the  molars  and  pre- 
molars are  alike  and  highly  effective  as  grinders. 
The  skin  is  extremely  thick  and  smooth,  but 
soft  and  sensitive,  although  in  the  Asiatic  species 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  rigid  armor,  studded 
with  tubercles  and  jointed  in  folds  or  wrinkles 
where  necessary  to  permit  movement  of  the  head 
and  limbs.  The  hide  is  used  for  making  whips, 
harness,  ropes,  and  so  on,  and  when  dried  and 
hardened  forms  a  material  for  shields  capable 
of  resisting  spear  thrusts  and  old-fashioned  bul- 
lets. When  properly  dried  and  prepared  it  has 
the  translucency  and  mottled  appearance  of  tor- 
toise-shell, and  from  it  are  made  various  orna- 
mental objects  by  East  Indian  artificers.  The 
nasal  horn  or  horns  are  formed  of  a  solid  mass 
of  agglutinated  bristles  which  spring  from  the 
skin  of  the  nose,  but  are  rooted  upon  a  bony 
plate  surmounting  the  skeleton  of  the  nose.  This 
horn  is  not  only  a  powerful  weai^on,  but  with  it 
the  animal  can  root  up  and  overturn  bushes  and 
small  trees  whose  leaves  and  roots  it  seeks  to 
eat. 

The  Indian  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Indicus) 
formerly  ranged  over  most  of  the  peninsula,  but 
is  now  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  Assam 
plain,  and  lives  chiefly  in  grassy  jungles.  It  is 
the  largest  known  species  and  sometimes  exceeds 
five  feet  in  height  and  ten  feet  in  length.  The 
single  horn  is  sometimes  two  feet  long  and  eight- 
een inches  in  eircimiference  at  the  base.  The  Ja- 
vanese or  Sondaic  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Son- 
daicus)  is  a  much  smaller  species,  also  one- 
horned,  found  from  Bengal  to  Java.  Its  armor 
has  a  tessellated  appearance,  and  the  female  is 
hornless.  The  Sumatran  or  hairy  rhinoceros 
[Rhinoceros  Sumatrensiis)  is  so  distinct  that 
some  naturalists  have  placed  it  in  a  .separate 
genus  '  (Cetorhinus) .  It  ranges  from  Northeast- 
ern India  to  Borneo,  has  a  more  hairy  coat  than 
the  others,  and  two  short  blunt  horns,  one  behind 
the  other.  A  haii-y-eared  race  (var.  lasiotis) 
inhabits  Assam. 
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The  two  species  of  African  rhinoceros  differ 
from  the  Asiatic  ones  mainly  in  the  absence  of 
incisor  teeth  and  in  the  sinoollicr,  unfolded  skin; 
and  they  have  been  put  into  a  separate  genus 
(.Uelodus)  by  some  naturalists.  Possibly  a 
third  species  exists,  of  wliicli  nothing  very  defi- 
nite is  known.  The  more  familiar  and"  wide- 
spread of  the  African  rhiiioceioses  is  the  'coin- 
mon' or 'black' one  (Rhinoceros  bieontis)  former- 
ly abundant  all  over  the  eastern  and  south-cen- 
tral ]iarts  of  the  continent,  but  now  become  rare 
and  restricted.  It  is  not  black,  but  bluish  lead- 
color,  if  anything  rather  lighter  than  the  oilier 
species  usually  called  'wliitc.'  This  rhinoceros 
stands  rtVj  feet  at  the  withers  in  the  lase  of 
large  males  or  -bulls,*  and  has  two  horns.  The 
front  one,  usually  much  the  longer  in  South 
African  examples,  sometimes  attains  a  leiigtli 
of  40  inches,  but  is  always  less  in  northeni  s|ieci- 
luens.  The  rear  horn  varies  from  a  mere  knob 
to  a  length  almost  equal  to  its  fellow,  and  is 
usually  straighter  and  much  compres.seil.  Tlie 
upper  lip  is  pointed,  extensible,  and  prehensile, 
and  this  species  feeds  almost  wholly  on  leaves, 
twigs,  and  roots.  It,  frequents  bushy  and  rocky 
districts  rather  than  open  plains,  li  spends  the 
day  in  an  accustomed  lair  well  hidden  from  ob- 
servation, and  starts  at  sunset  for  a  drinking- 
place  along  a  well-trodden  path.  Having  drunk 
it  will  wander  about  feeding  during  the  night, 
will  drink  again  at  daybreak,  and  then  return  to 
its  resting-place.  Some  hunters  regard  this  rhi- 
noceros as  naturally  ferocious  and  vindictive, 
while  others  consider  it  stupid  and  timid,  but 
subject  to  sudden  panics,  in  which  it  is  as  likely 
to  rush  headlong  toward  the  hunter  as  away 
from  him.  At  best,  however,  it  is  dangerous, 
and  its  speed  and  agility  arc  extraordinary. 
The  other  African  .species,  the  white,  Burchell's 
or  square-mouthed  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros 
simus),  is  larger  than  the  'bicornis,'  the  biggest, 
indeed,  of  tlie  entire  tribe,  and  dilfers  from  the 
other  prominently  in  having  a  blunt,  squarish 
muzzle,  the  upper  lip  not  being  at  all  prelicn- 
sile.  In  conformity  with  this  it  is  a  grazing, 
not  a  browsing  animal. 

Fos.siL  Rhinoceroses.  The  existing  species 
are  the  lone  remnants  of  a  once  numerous  group 
that  abounded  in  North  America  from  Eocene  to 
late  lliocene  time,  and  in  Europe  from  Eocene 
to  Pliocene  time.  The  fossil  and  living  species 
may  be  grouped  under  three  families.  The 
Hyracodontida'.  represented  by  the  genera  Hyra- 
chyus  and  Hyracodon  of  Eocene  and  Oligoccne 
time,  comprised  hornless,  lightly  built  animals 
adapted  for  running  on  the  uplands.  They  show 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  functional 
digits  of  the  feet  from  five  to  three  and  thus  to 
parallel  the  evolution  seen  in  the  horse's  hoof. 
The  Am.\niodontida'.  comprising  the  American 
genera  Amynodon,  Metamynodon.  and  the  Euro- 
pean Cadurocotherium,  were  heavily  built,  short- 
bodied  animals  adapted  to  more  or  less  aquatic 
habits  of  life.  The  skull  was  hornless  and  the 
eyes  were  situated  high  on  the  head.  The  up]>cr 
incisors  are  reduced  and  the  canine  teeth  are 
enlarged  to  form  tusks  for  use  in  uprooting 
water  plants.  The  true  rhinoceroses  (Rhinocero- 
tidse)  began  as  light-limbed  runners  without 
horns,  that  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  preceding  families.  After  the 
hyracodonts  and  amynodonts  had  become  extinct 
the   rhinoceroses  began   to   adapt   themselves   to 
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the  fact  that  the  in- 
ire 
iitch 
&^h!tocene' aeposit^"of"  Northol-n    Mi^  th^uyht     ll»..-..,  whereupon  the  sacs  becoim'  nurseries  for  the 
j'icisiocene   ucp  attained     5-15   tadpoh-s    until    they    reaeh    maturity.      Ihe 

a"  length  of  15  feet,  and  liad  two  large  liorns  in     process  is  not  wliol|y  known,  but  I'^sbeen  ^tud'e^d 
tandeni   and   iirismatic   leetli.      The    woolly   rhi- 
noceros   {Milodiis   iiiitifjuilatis)    is   found   fossil 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Enjjland  and  in  the 
cave  deposits  of  Europe,  and   its   complete  car 


casses  have  been  obtained  from  the  frozen  mud 
banks  of  the  tundras  of  Northern  Siberia.  It 
was  a  larfje  two-horned  species,  with  a  heavy  fur 
of  coarse  woolly  hair. 

Bim.iOGRAi'UY.  The  best  general  account  of 
the  tril)e  is  by  Lvdekker  in  Royal  Natural  Bis- 
toni.  vol.  ii.'  (London,  1890).  Consult,  also: 
Bhindford,  Fauna  of  British  India:  Mammals 
(ib.,  1888-91);  Baker,  Wild  Heasts  and  Their 
Ways  (ib.,  1890);  Hornaday,  Tim  Years 
in  the  Jungle  (New  York,  1885)  ;  Drunimond, 
Large  Game  .  .  .  of  Southeast  Africa  (Edinburgh, 
187.'))  :  and  similar  books  of  naturalists  and 
sportsmen  relating  to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa ; 
Osborn,  ■■Phylogeny  of  the  Pvliinoceroses  of  Eu- 
rope." Bulk-iin  of  'American  Miiseinii  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  xiii..  (New  York,  1900);  id.,  "The 
Extinct  Rhinoceroses,"  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.,  part 
iii.  (ib.,  1898).  Sec  Colored  Plate  of  Pachy- 
derms. 


by  Espada,  an  outline  of  who.se  investigations  is 
given  in  English  l)y  Gadow',  Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles  (London,  1901). 

BHINOPLASTIC  OPEBATION  (from  Gk. 
pis.  rliis,  nose  -f  irXdaauv,  pluasein,  to  mold). 
When  a  portion  or  the  wliole  of  the  nose  has 
Ijeen  destroyed  by  accident  or  disease  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  restored  by  a  transplantation  of 
skin  from 'an  adjoining  healthy  part.  After 
paring  away  any  remains  of  the  old  nose,  a  Hap 
of  skin  of  the  'required  shape  is  carefully  dis- 
sected from  the  forehead  until  it  hangs  by  a 
narrow  strip  or  pedicle  between  the  eyebrows. 
Then  after  all  bleeding  is  stopped  the  flap  is 
twisted  on  itself  so  that  its  skin  surface  remains 
out,  while  its  base  is  brought  down  in  position 
to  correspond  to  the  original  base  of  the  nose. 
The  edges  of  the  flap  are  then  sutured  accurately 
to  the  denuded  edges  of  the  former  meuilirane, 
spaces  being  left  on  either  side  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Hap  for  the  nostrils.  As  practiced  at  the 
present  time  the  operation  has  received  two  im- 
portant modifications:  The  first  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  permanent  frame  of  gold  or  aluminum  or 
platinum,  which  is  fastened  into  the  bony  frame- 


BHINOCEBOS  BEETLE.  A  name  in  the  work  surrounding  the  nasal  apperture  and  which 
South  for  a  large  scaraba?id  beetle  (Dynastes  gives  shape  and  profile  to  the  nose:  the  second 
tityus).     It  is  most  abundant   in  the   southern     consists  in  the  employment  of  skin-grafts  to  cover 


Atlantic  States,  but  extends  west  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  north  to  Cape  Jlay  and  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  a  large  beetle,  nearly  2%  inches 
in  length,  and  is  stout.     The  male  has  two  long 


A  MALE   BHINOOEBOS   BEETLE. 

horns,  one  extending  forward  from  the  head  and 
the  other  from  the  thorax,  from  which  fact  it 
derives  its  |)opular  name.  The  female  resembles 
the  male,  but  lacks  the  horns.  It  is  pale  bluish 
gray  in  color  and  the  wing-veins  are  marked 
with  darker  irregular  spots.  The  egg  is  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  is  laid  in  rich 
earth  or  decaying  trunks  of  old  trees  of  several 


the  unsightly  area  in  the  forehead  and  prevent 
the  deforming  cicatrix  that  would  otherwise  re- 
sult.    See  AuTOPLASTY;   Skin-Grafting. 

BHINS,  raN,  Jules  L^on  Dlitreuil  de  (1846- 
94).  A  French  geographer  and  explorer,  born  at 
Saint  Etienne.  He  took  part  as  a  midshipman 
of  naval  volunteers  in  the  expedition  to  Mexico 
and  was  an  ensign  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was  captain  of  a 
foreign-going  ship,  in  1870-77  commanded  the 
Scorpion  of  the  King  of  Annam's  navy,  and  in 
1882  was  Enj'ptian  correspondent  of  the  Temps. 
From  1891  to  1894  he  explored  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan (Eastern  Turkestan),  and  the  most  inacces- 
sible and  least-known  regions  of  Northern  and 
Western  Tibet.  He  was  murdered  by  natives  at 
a  small  town  of  Eastern  Tibet.  His  publications 
include  Le  royaume  d'Annnm  (1879),  Carte  de 
VIndo-China  orientate  (1881),  Leve  du  eovrs  de 
I'Ogoone  (1884),  and  L'Asie  centrale  (1889). 
The  results  of  his  last  Journey  were  edited  by  his 
assistant.  Grenard,  Mission  scientifique  dans  la 
Haute-Asie   (3  vols.,  1897-98). 

BHINTHOU,  rin'thon  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
'PM(Dv).  A  Greek  comic  poet  of  Tarentum  who 
lived  about  B.C.  300.  He  was  the  first  to  develop 
in  a  written  form  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature    the  so-called   Hilarotragoedia      ('IXapo- 


varieties.      The   insect   in   all   stages  has   a   very     Tpa7({)5<a),  a  species  of  burlesque  tragedy  in  which 


strong  and  disagreeable  odor. 

EHINOCEEOS-BIBB.  (1)  An  oxpecker 
or  buffalo-bird  (qq.v. )  which  settles  upon  the 
backs  of  rhinoceroses.      (2)    A  hornbill. 

BHINOOEBOS  HOBNBILL.    See  Hornbill. 

BHINODEBMA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  l>l,, 
rhis.  nose  -}-  Sipim,  derma,  skin).  A  small  frog 
(Rhinodcrma  Darwini)   of  Chile,  remarkable  for 


the  tragic  myths  were  treated  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  comedy.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Cicero  and  Var'ro,  and  by  Athcnipus,  Hesyehius, 
and  other  Greek  writers!  but  of  his  38  dramas 
only  insignificant  fragments  are  extant.  Con- 
sult Volker,  Rhinthonis  Fragmenta  (Halle, 
1887). 
BHIZOCABPE.ffi.     See  Paleobotany. 
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RHIZ'OCEPH'ALA  (NeoLat.  nom.  pi.,  Gk. 
^l^oK(<pa\o5,  I liizukcplidlos,  liaving  the  ilower 
growing  iniiiiodiatL'ly  I'loiu  the  root,  from  ^(^o, 
Wu>«,  root  +  Kfi^oXiJ,  KcijhalC;  head).  An  order 
of  most  degraded  uirripeds,  the  root-haniaeles, 
especially  of  tlic  j;ciiora  Saeouliiui  and  I'elto- 
gaster.  The  few  fcirni.s  laiowu  are  j)arasitic  on 
tile  abdomens  of   various  crabs. 

RHIZ'ODON'TID.iE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 

t;k.  pifa,  rhizd,  root  +  oSois,  odous,  tooth).  A 
family  of  earnivoroiis  Paleozoic  fishes  of  the 
crossoptervgian  suborder  Rhipidistia,  in  which 
the  median  fins  are  always  more  or  less  sub- 
divided by  a  process  of  concentration  analogous  to 
that  prevalent  among  dipnoans.  The  nofochord 
was  persistent,  and  the  jaws  bore  many  peculiar 
teeth.     These   teeth   were  highly  complicated  in 


EUSTHENOPTERON   FOORDI. 

the  Holoptychidte,  less  so  in  the  RhizodontidfE, 
with  a  larger  central  cavity.  A  well-known  ex- 
ample, found  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  Eusthcnoptcron  Foordi,  herewith  fig- 
ured, which  abounds  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
(Juebec,  and  whose  pectoral  fin  has  only  one  stout 
basal  cartilage — an  'archipterygium.'  All  were 
small  fishes.  Consult  Woodward,  Vertebrate  Pale- 
ontolofiii    (Cambridge,   1S9S). 

RHIZOIDS  ( from  Gk.  pifuS^s,  rhkodes,  root- 
like).  Colorless,  hair-like  structures  developed 
by  liverworts^  certain  alga>,  mosses,  and  fungi 
(toadstools  and  molds).  Their  function  is'to  an- 
chor the  plant  in  favorable  situations  and  in  some 
cases  jjerliaps  to  absorb  water.  The  ferns  have 
rhizoids  only  in  connection  with  the  very  small 
prostr;ite  sexual  plant   (gametophyte,  q.v.). 

RHIZOP'ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
^ifa,  rhiza,  root  +  iroCs,  pons,  foot).  The  first 
and  lowest  class  of  Protozoa  (q.v.)  ;  a  large 
assemblage  of  vai-^'ing  forms  agreeing  in  the  pos- 
session of  projections  of  the  body-protoplasm 
called  'pseudopodia.'  These  pseudopodia  are 
used  as  organs  of  locomotion   and   also  for  ob- 


1.  A  radiolitrian,  showing  the  interior  ;  2,  cross-sectiou 
of  the  same  tlirough  the  processes. 

taining  food.  They  may  be  of  very  irregular 
and  constantly  changing  sha|)e  or  comp.aratively 
rigid,  independent  of  each  other,  or  forming  a 
very  complex  network.  The  protoplasm  or  'sar- 
code'  of  a  rhizopod  consists  of  an  outer  layer 
called  'ectosarc,'  which  is  thin,  transparent,  and 
homogeneous,   and   an   inner   portion   called   'en- 


dosarc,'  which  is  granular  and  more  opnc|ue. 
Most  of  the  numerous  species  are  spherical  with 
radiating  pseudojjodia,  but  the  lowest  forms  have 
no  constant  .shape.  Jlost  rhi/.opods  are  proviiled 
with  some  son  of  shell,  hut  the  lowest  forms 
have  no  such  covering.  The  simplest  shells  are 
those  inade  up  of  particles  of  dirt  or  foreign 
material  of  some  sort,  united  logellier  by  some 
secretion  of  the  ectosarc;  in  other  <as<-s  the  shell 
is  formed  of  a  horny  material  called  'ncanthin' 
or  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  silica,  often  in  a  very 
remarkable  and  elaborate  pattern.  Generally 
rliizopods  are  freely  moving  animals,  hut  some 
are  attached  in  ad\ilt  life  by  stalks.  The  indi- 
viduals are  usually  distinct,  but  colonial  rliizo- 
])ods  are  Icnown.  and  such  colonies  are  sometimes 
lialf  an  incli  across. 

I'lic  only  internal  organs  of  the  Khizopoda  are 
the  'vacuoles,'  those  which  contain  more  or  less 
digested  food  and  tho.se  which  contain  the  wa.ste 
matter  or  excreta  of  the  body.  The  latter  are 
the  larger  and  more  conspicuous,  and,  owing  to 
the  sudden  collapse  when  the  excreta  are  thrown 
out  of  the  body,  are  known  as  'contractile'  vacu- 
oles. Reproduction  takes  ])lace  by  simple  bud- 
ding or  fission,  the  two  processes  dillVring  only 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  resulting  individuals. 
The  formation  of  spores,  however,  occurs  in 
many  eases,  especially  after  a  resting  period. 
Such  resting  periods  occur  during  luifavorable 
conditions  such  as  prolonged  cold  or  drought,  or 
when  an  imusual  amount  of  food  has  l)een  taken. 
In  most  cases  during  such  a  resting  period  the 
rhizopod  surrounds  itself  with  a  firm,  impervi- 
ous coat,  called  a  'cyst.'  When  the  unfavorable 
conditions  cease  the  sarcode  divides  up  into  sev- 
eral minute  spores,  each  of  which  on  the  di.ssolu- 
tion  of  the  cyst  becomes  a  new  individual.  The 
growth  of  these  individuals  is  rapid  when  food 
is  abundant.  For  further  information,  see 
Butschli's  Protozoa  in  Bronn's  Klasscn  und 
Ordnungen  des  Thierrcichs  (Leipzig,  1887); 
concerning  fresh-water  forms,  see  Leidy  Fresh 
Water  Rliizopods  of  North  America  (Washing- 
ton, 1879). 

RHODE  ISLAND.  A  North  Atlantic  State 
of  the  United  States,  belonging  to  tlie  New  Eng- 
land group,  and  situated  between  latitudes  41° 
18'  and  42°  3'  N.  and  between  longitudes  71°  8' 
and  71°  53'  W.  It  is  boimded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  the  -At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  an  extreme  length  from 
north  to  .south  of  48  miles,  and  an  extreme  width 
from  east  to  west  of  36  miles.  Its  area  is  1250 
square  miles,  of  which  1053  square  miles,  or 
673,920  acres,  are  land  surface. 

Topography.  The  greater  part  of  the  State 
belongs  to  the  eastern  Appalachian  belt  known 
in  the  Southern  States  as  the  Piedmont  Plain. 
It  is  rough  and  hilly,  though  the  general  eleva- 
tion is  not  great,  being  less  than  (iOO  feet 
throughout  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  nionadnocks.  The  highest  point  is  Durfee 
Hill,  near  Gloucester,  in  the  northwestern  part; 
its  altitude  is  805  feet.  The  western  part  of  the 
coast-line  is  bordered  by  lagoons  and  marshes, 
while  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  separated 
from  the  main  portion  by  Xarragansett  Bay.  a 
large,  irregular,  and  branching  inlet  extending 
28  miles  inland,  with  a  breadth  of  from  12  to  3 
miles.      It    incloses    a    number    of    islands,    the 
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largest  of  which  are  Aquidiieck  or  Rhode  Island, 
Coiiaiiicut,  and  Prudence  Island.  Aquidneck, 
containing  the  town  of  Newport,  is  a  beautiful 
island,  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide.  It  is 
lined  with  bold  cliffs  and  line  beaches,  and  is 
known  as  the  'Kden  of  America.'  Xine  miles  oil 
the  coast  lies  Block  Island,  a  sandy  reef  inclosing 
a  salt  lagoon.  The  rivers  of  the  State  are  small. 
The  three  largest  are  the  Jilackstone  and  the 
Pawtuxet  in  the  north,  flowing  into  the  upper 
part  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the  Paweatuck  in 
the  south,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
Connecticut  boundary.  All  of  these  are  rapid 
streams,  with  a  number  of  falls  supplying  con- 
siderable water-power.  Like  all  glaciated  areas, 
the  State  is  studded  with  numerous  small  lakes. 

Climate  and  Soil.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
equable  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  New 
England.  It  is  influenced  chiefly  by  winds  com- 
ing from  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  cold  winds  strik- 
ing the  eastern  coast  of  New  England  are  almost 
unfelt  here.  The  mean  temperature  for  January  is 
36°  and  for  July  76°.  The  average  relative 
humidity  ranges  between  80  and  95  per  cent, 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  rainfall  is 
about  45  inches,  ranging  in  localities  from  40 
inches  in  the  north  to  nearly  50  on  the  coast. 
The  soils  are  in  general  coarse,  stony,  and  not 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  there  is  very 
.little  alluvial  land. 

Geology  and  JIineral  Resources.  Archaean 
rocks,  chiefly  the  Montalban  gneisses,  form  the 
surface  of  the  western  half  of  the  State  to  with- 
in three  miles  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Nar- 
ragansett Basin,  inchiding  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  its  islands  and  both  shores,  together  with 
a  region  running  northeast  into  Massachusetts, 
forms  an  interesting  patch  of  Carboniferous  de- 
posits. It  seems  to  have  been  a  shallow  trough 
undergoing  a  continual  subsidence  as  the  coal 
beds  and  intervening  strata  were  laid  down,  until 
the  whole  deposit  attained  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  feet.  The  basin  has  since  been  sub- 
jected to  folding  movements,  in  which  process 
the  strata  were  crushed  and  faulted,  and  the 
coal  converted  into  giaphitic  anthracite,  and 
locally  almost  or  wholly  into  pure  graphite. 
These  anthracite  beds  form  the  principal  min- 
eral deposits  of  the  State,  but  access  to  large 
portions  of  them  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  bay.  Along  a  part  of  the  western 
edge  of  the  Carboniferous  area  runs  a  dike  of 
magnetite  iron  ore  containing  considerable  de- 
posits, while  limestone  and  granite  are  the  most 
important  of  the  other  mineral  resources. 

Fisheries.  The  fisheries  employed  in  1898 
about  1700  persons.  The  value  of  the  product 
for  that  year  was  $955,058,  to  which  the  oyster 
catch  contributed  more  than  .$500,000.  Next  to 
oysters  the  most  important  fish  are  seups  and 
squeteagues. 

Agkicultitre.  In  Rhode  Island  the  number 
of  acres  included  in  farms  decreased  17.8  per 
cent,  between  1850  and  1900,  the  acreage  in 
the  latter  year  being  455,602,  or  67.6  per  cent. 
of  the  total  land  surface.  The  number  of  farms 
meanwhile  remained  almost  the  same,  so  that  the 
average  size  decreased  from  103  acres  in  1850  to 
33  in  1900,  The  improved  land  in  1900  (41.1  per 
cent,  of  the  farm  acreage)  was  onlv  a  little  over 
one-half  as  great  as  the  improved  area  in  1850.  In 
the  census  year  1900  the  most  important  cereal, 
corn,  represented  only  8149  acres,  and  the  next 
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in  rank,  oats,  only  1530  acres.  Hay  and  forage 
form  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  ainount- 
iug  in  1899  to  69,776  acres;  but  this  was  a 
decrease  from  94. Ui  in  1889.  Potatoes  are  rela- 
tively important,  representing,  in  1899,  5817 
acres.  Sweet  corn  and  otiier  vegetables  are 
grown  for  the  local  markets,  iluch  attention  is 
given  to  the  growing  of  a|)ples,  peaches,  and 
pears.  Tlie  number  of  peach  trees  increased  over 
four-fold  between  1890  and  1900.  Consideralily 
over  half  the  fruit  trees  are  in  Providence 
County.  Cranberries,  strawberries,  and  other 
small  fruits  are  grown. 

Stock-Raising,  Significant  increase  was 
made  in  the  number  of  horses  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  there  was 
a  VQry  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy 
cows,  sheep,  and  swine.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  domestic  animals  on  farms : 


1900 

1890 

23,660 
12,374 
11,390 

6,629 
11,608 

23.943 

Othereattle 

10,834 

9,864 

61 

sheep        

11,400 

12,055 

In  1899  the  value  of  dairy  products  was 
$1,923,707.  Of  this  amount  89.2  per  cent,  was 
realized  from  sales,  mainly  of  milk.  In  the 
decade  of  1890-1900  there  was  a  decrease  of  49.4 
per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  on 
farms,  and  an  increase  of  21.8  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  of  milk. 

M.\NUFACTURES.  Since  1870  over  22  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  have  been  engaged 
as  wage-earners  in  this  line  of  industry.  The 
number  in  1900  was  96,528,  of  whom  26.984 
were  women,  and  5036  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  total  value  of  products  in- 
creased 29.2  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900,  being 
in  the  latter  year  $184,074,378.  The  shallow 
depth  of  the  water  at  the  port  of  Providence  has 
prevented  the  development  of  ocean  traffic  and 
thus  has  withheld  from  the  State  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  raw  materials  of  manufacture  are  trans- 
ported long  distances,  and  the  centralization  of 
the  railroads  has  in  a  measure  deprived  the  State 
of  the  advantages  of  competitive  rates.  Rhode 
Island  has  become  'well  known  for  the  superiority 
of  certain  of  its  products.  The  State  has  ranked 
second  in  cotton  manufacture  from  the  beginning 
of  the  industry,  as  estimated  by  the  number  of 
spindles  employed.  The  spinning  of  cotton  by 
the  factory  system  began  in  1790  at  Pawtucket, 
and  it  was  here  that  cotton  was  first  spun  by 
water  power  in  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  181.5  there  were  140,000  spindles  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  Providence.  Since  1890  a 
very  slight  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  spindles,  the  number  in  1900  being 
1,920,.522, 

The  manufacture  of  w'ool  in  the  State  by  the 
factory  process  began  in  1804;  here  the  first 
power  loom  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens 
in  the  United  States  was  installed  in  1814.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1900  the  production  of  worsted 
goods  increased  enormously,  and  the  State  ranks 
second  in  this  branch  of  the  woolen  industry.  But 
the  value  of  other  kinds  of  woolen  goods  has  great- 
ly decreased.  The  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles 
are  industries  which  have  increased  enormously 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  BY  COUNTIES. 


Comity. 

Map 
Inciux. 

County  Scat. 

Area  in 
eqnarc 
miles. 

Population. 

1890. 

1900. 

Bristol 

V  3 
B  3 
C  3 
B  2 
B  4 

Bristol 

25 
169 
11- 
411 

asi 

11,428 
26,754 
28,552 
255,123 
23,649 

13,144 

Kent 

East  Greenwich 

29  976 

32,599 

328,683 

24,154 
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since  1800,  as  has  also  Ijeen  the  case  with  the  silk 
and  sill;  goods  industry.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
textiles  are  jewelry  and  silverware.  The  State 
ranks  first  in  each  of  these  and  second  in  the 
redncing  and  refining  of  gold  and  silver  not  from 
the  ore.  These  industries  are  almost  vvIkiIIv 
concentrated  in  Providence.  They  liegan  here 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  hut  the  jjioniinence  of 
the  city  in  this  respect  dates  from  al>out  1894, 
when  improved  machinery  was  applied.  All  three 
of  these  industries  made  large  gains  in  the  de- 
cade 1S90-I!>00.  The  foundry  and  machine-shop 
industry  mainly  turns  out  engines  and  boilers, 
for  wliieh  the  State  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  rublier  liocits  and  shoes 
(not  included  in  the  appended  table)  amounted 
in  1000  to  $8,034,417  in  value,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  apparatus  reached  $5,113,292 
in  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  most  of  the  leading  industries: 


INDUSTEIES 


Total  for  selected  iH' 
dustries  for  State. 


lucrease.  1890  to  1900.. 
Per  cent,  of  increase... 


:{ 


Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  f 
industries  in  State...  ( 

Foundr.v  and  machine  f 
shop  products ( 

Gold  and  silver,  reduc-  ( 
ing  and  refining,  not-! 
from  the  ore ( 

Jewelry | 


Liquors,  malt 

Itubber     and     elastic] 
goods 

.Silverware 

Textiles — total 


Cotton  goods  (includ- 
ing cotton  small- 
wares) 

Dyeing    and    finishing  J 
textiles 

Hoaier.v     and     k  n  i  t  J 
goods 

Shoddy I 

Silk  and  silk  goods -J 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


1900 
1890 


1900 
1890 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


614 
614 


100 
19.5 


14.7 
15.2 


149 
101 

10 
10 

214 

179 

6 

3 

9 

i 

8 

4 

218 

213 

87 
94 

24 

22 

15 

16 

9 

10 

6 

3 

26 

40 

61 

28 


a  a 

?  fe  £ 

c3  a 

^  t- 1, 

£  ■?  s 


66,381 
60.084 


6,297 
10.5 


68.8 
74.1 


8.799 
6,876 

70 
70 

4,877 

4,092 

296 

82 

1,039 

438 

1,.540 

969 

49.760 

47.557 

24.032 
24,576 

5,942 

3,619 

1,594 

1,604 

131 

132 

455 

180 

2,710 

5,912 

14,896 

11,628 


S.'3'S'S 


$116,440,265 
90,433,113 


26,007,152 
28.8 


63.3 
63.5 


$13,269,086 
10,170,286 

3,484,454 
1,419,653 

13,320,620 

8,011,067 

1,880,171 

436,846 

2,518,268 

639,000 

3,834,408 

2,509,869 

78.133.258 

68.355.207 

26,435.676 
27,310,499 

8,484,878 

4,743.561 

2.713.860 

2.610,664 

515.643 

1,360.792 

1,311.333 

229,062 

6,330,550 

9,884,945 

33,341,329 

22,319,684 


Transpobtation  and  Commerce.  The  railroad 
mileage  increased  from  108  in  1860  to  217  miles 
in  1800  and  decreased  to  209  in  1900.  All  the 
ini))ortant  lines  are  under  the  control  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
value  of  foreign  imjiorts  at  tlie  port  of  Providence 
for  the  year  ending  .Tune  30.  1901.  was  ,$1, 140, .511. 
The  exports  are  altogether  insignificant.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  coastwise  traffic,  there  being  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  important  North  At- 
lantic ports.  Newport  and  Bristol  and  Warren 
are  also  customs  districts,  but  the  trade  of  both 
is  small. 

Banks.     The  first  bank  of  Rhode  Island  was 


the  Providence  Bjink,  founded  in  1791.  The  early 
hanking  history  of  the  Stale,  liowevcr,  centres 
around  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings, 
which  dates  from  1819.  It  has  U-i'n  the  tendency 
during  the  past  few  .vcars  for  the  national  banks 
and  savings  institutions  eitlier  to  licpiidale  or 
become  trust  companies.  The  report  of  the 
ComptroHer  of  the  Currency  for  the  vcar  ending 
June  30.  1902.  gives  the  following  stutistics: 


National 
Banks 

State 

Saving! 

36 

3 

24 

Capital 

$12,305,000 

3,788,000 

1,523,000 

27,472,0(M) 

19,164,000 

«395.000 

Surjilurt 

$»,338,a<IO 

2,343.imo' 
3l.7h'.l.lKKl 
71,900,000 

Cash,  etc 

Loans 

Deposits 

92,000 

l,0O3,U00 

73n,(HX) 

'  Including  amount  due  from  banks  and  baukere. 

Government.  The  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1842,  replacing  the  original  charter 
granted  by  King  Charles  II.  An  amendment 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  nuist  receive  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House  at  two  consecutively  elected  As- 
semblies, and  then  be  approved  by  three-fifths  of 
the  electors  present  and  voting  in  the  town  and 
ward  meetings. 

Since  1888  a  residence  and  home  in  the  State 
for  two  years  and  in  the  town  or  city  for  six 
months  preceding  an  election  have  been  required 
for  voting,  with  a  small  additional  pro[)crty  <iual- 
ification  for  those  voting  for  the  city  council  of 
any  city  or  upon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax 
or  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  an.y  town  or 
city.     The  capital  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence. 

Legislative.  According  to  the  amendment  of 
1900,  the  General  Assembly  meets  on  the  (irst 
Tuesday  of  .lanuary  in  each  year  at  Providence. 
Each  town  or  cit.v  has  one  representative  in  the 
Senate,  and  one  or  more  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  no  town  or  city  can  have  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  72  members  to  which  the 
House  is  limited,  and  no  town  or  city  can  be 
divided  for  purposes  of  representation.  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  paid  according  to  time 
of  actual  attendance,  with  a  maximum  limit  of 
GO  days,  plus  mileage.  The  House  impeaches 
and  tlie  Senate  tries  all  cases  of  impeachment. 

Executive.  The  Governor,  Lieulcnant-(!over- 
nor.  Secretary,  Attorney-General,  and  Treasurer 
are  annually  elected  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  are  Senators  and  Representatives,  namely,  at 
the  town,  ward,  and  district  meetings,  on  the 
Tuesda.v  next  after  the  first  Jlonday  in  Novem- 
ber. They  hold  office  one  year.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  succeeds  to  the  Governorship  in  ease 
of  a  vacancy,  and  in  ease  of  further  vacancy  the 
position  is  filled  by  appointment  by  the  General 
Assembly  acting  in  grand  committee.  The  par- 
doning power  is  exercised  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

JumoiAL.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  establish,  the  powers  of 
the  several  courts  being  prescrilwd  by  law. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by  the 
General  Asscmbl.v  in  grand  conuiiittcc.  and  their 
term  of  oflice  continues  until  their  jiositions  are 
declared  vacant  by  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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FiXAXCES.  The  pa]KT  money  system,  which 
was  prevalent  througliout  all  the  oolouics,  kept 
Rliode  Island's  linances  in  a  continual  stale  of 
disorder.  The  Kcvolution  left  tiie  State  with  a 
large  debt  and  heavy  taxes,  and  this  con<iition 
of  affairs  was  not  remedied  until  Khode  Island 
joined  the  Union.  In  1780  the  Kevolutionary 
debt  was  repudiated  by  the  passage  of  the  com- 
pulsory tender  act  compelling  creditors  to  accept 
paper  money  at  an  arbitrary  rate.  On  January 
1,  11)02,  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  treasury 
anuunited  to  .$158,272.71.  The  total  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $1,490,621.90  and  the  expendi- 
tures $i..537..'J02.41.  There  was  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $111.:«)2.26  on  January  1.  1003.  Tlie  to- 
tal debt  was  $2,998,000.  From  this  sum,  however, 
there  should  be  deducted  a  sinking  fund  of  $444,- 
451.50. 

Militia.  In  1900  there  were  95,737  men  of 
militia  age.    The  militia  in  1901  numbered  1413. 

Population.  The  population  increased  from 
68.825  in  1790  to  147.545  in  1850,  345,506  in 
1890,  and  428,556  in  1900.  As  to  population,  the 
State  stood  34th  in  rank  in  1900.  There  were  in 
that  year  407  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
which  figure  exceeded  that  for  any  other  State. 
There  was  a  foreign-born  population  (1900)  of 
134,519,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  England  being 
chiefly  represented.  The  percentage  of  city  popu- 
lation is  very  large.  In  1900  Providence  had  a 
population  of  175,597;  Pawtuc.ket,  39,231;  Woon- 
socket,  28.204;  Newport.  22,034;  and  Central 
Falls,  18,167. 

The  State  sends  two  members  to  the  National 
House  of  Representatives. 

Religion.  The  principal  Protestant  denomi- 
nations are  the  Baptist,  with  one-third  of  the 
total  Protestant  church  membership,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  with  about  one-fifth. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  about  one-fourth  of 
the  population. 

Education.  The  public  school  system  was  es- 
tablished in  1828  and  was  greatly  improved  un- 
der the  administration  of  Henry  Barnard  (q.v.). 
The  proportion  of  illiteracy,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  numbers  of  foreigners,  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  of  the  North  Atlantic  States — 8.4  per  cent, 
in  1900.  In  1900-01  the  school  population  (5-15 
inclusive)  of  the  State  was  85,084,  of  whom 
69,067  were  enrolled  in  schools.  Of  the  1960 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  in  1900- 
01  the  male  teachers  constituted  only  9.1  per 
cent.  The  average  monthly  salaries  of  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  same  year  were  $115.32 
and  $51.14  respectively.  The  school  fund  is  in- 
significant. The  State  has  only  one  normal 
school.  It  is  situated  at  Providence.  The  State 
maintains  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.    For  Brown  University,  see  article. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  There 
are  a  State  hospital  at  Providence  and  a  soldiers' 
home  at  Bristol.  There  are  two  insane  hospitals, 
one  at  Providence  and  the  other  at  the  State 
farm.  Cranston.  Other  State  institutions  located 
at  the  State  farm  are  the  almshouse,  workhouse, 
reformatory,  and  penitentiary.  In  1901  the  State 
appropriated  $259,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  institutions  and  $136,891  for  construction. 

History.  The  stories  of  Norse  exploration 
■within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  rest 
upon  slight  foundation.  True  history  begins 
when  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  was  banished  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  settled  with  a  few  com- 


panions, at  'Providence  Plantations,'  on  land  pur- 
cluiscd  from  the  Narraganset  Indians,  probably 
in  .June,  1636.  Already,  however,  William  Black- 
stoue,  who  had  lied  from  the  tyranny  of  the  'lords 
brethren'  in  ilassachusetts,  as  he  had  left  Eng- 
land to  escape  the  "lords  bishops,'  had  settled 
near  Pawtucket  River.  In  March,  1638,  a  band 
of  Antinomians  banished  from  ilassachusetts 
Bay,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Coddington 
and  John  Clark,  made  a  settlement  at  Pocasset 
(Portsmouth),  on  Aquidneck  Island  (Rhode 
Island).  Tlie  next  year  a  secession  from  this  set- 
tlement foiuidod  Newport,  but  in  1640  these  two 
towns  were  united  under  William  Coddington 
as  Ciovernor.  In  1643  Samuel  Gorton  (q.v.) 
founded  Warwick  upon  the  mainland.  At  Prov- 
idence the  government  was  at  first  a  pure  democ- 
racy, "ignoring  any  power  in  the  body  politic  to 
interfere  with  those  matters  which  alone  concern 
man  and  his  maker."  Each  of  these  settlements 
was  at  first  independent.  In  1642  it  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  pateut  from  England,  and  the 
next  year  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  for 
tills  purpose.  Through  the  intluenee  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Parliament  granted  (1644)  a  char- 
ter uniting  the  settlements  as  the  "Incorporation 
of  Providence  Plantations  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay  in  New  England." 

The  towns,  at  first,  from  jealousy  and  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  individual  importance,  refused  to 
enter  into  the  confederation,  but  finally  through 
fear  of  revolutions  within,  and  of  Massachusetts 
without,  the  union  was  formed  in  1647.  This 
jealousy  lasted  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
and  explains  much  of  the  peculiar  conduct  of 
the  colony  and  of  the  State.  Complete  re- 
ligious toleration  was  granted  together  with  the 
largest  measure  of  political  freedom.  William 
Coddington  sought  to  bring  the  Island  into 
relations  with  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England,  while  President.  In  1650  he  went 
to  England,  and  in  1051  secured  a  grant  of 
the  islands  within  the  colony.  Williams  was 
able  to  have  this  grant  vacated  in  1652,  but  not 
until  1654  were  the  settlements  again  united. 
In  1663  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  aud  Provi- 
dence Plantations  w'as  secured,  and  this  served  as 
a  constitution  until  1843.  During  the  war  waged 
on  charters  by  James  II.,  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island  was  abrogated  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
(q.v.),  1686-89,  but  on  his  deposition  the  old 
government  was  quietly  renewed  under  it,  though 
a  property  qualification  for  suffrage  was  added 
in  1724. 

Relations  with  the  other  New  England  colo- 
nies were  unpleasant.  The  colony  suffered  se- 
verelj-  in  the  war  with  King  Philip  ( q.v. ),  though 
opposed  to  the  policy  which  caused  it.  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  claimed  practically  all  of 
,  the  territory  included  in  the  charter  limits.  The 
Connecticut  boundary,  after  much  wrangling,  was 
finally  settled  in  1727,  and  the  Massachusetts 
boundary  was  confirmed  in  1746-47.  but  Avas  not 
finally  settled  until  1862.  Both  of  these  colonies 
looked  on  Rhode  Island  as  a  nest  of  heretics 
and  a  refuge  for  the  disaffected.  The  colony  was 
shut  out  from  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  every  way  made  to  feel  her  slight 
influence.  Nevertheless  tiie  growth  of  the  colony 
in  population  and  wealth  was  steady,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  turned  to  the  sea  for  a  liveli- 
hood. In  the  colonial  wars  Rhode  Island  priva- 
teers  inflicted  much   damage,   and  some  of  her 
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citizens  were  accused  of  piiacy.  In  1775  an  army 
of  observatiiin  was  or^ani/.i'il  for  the  defense  of 
the  colonj',  and  two  of  the  thirteen  ships  ordered 
by  Congress  were  built  l\ere.  l\hode  Ishnid  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Great  Britain  on  May  4, 
1770,  and  united  with  the  other  colonies  for  de- 
fense. During  the  Revolution  Newport  was 
held  (1770-79)  by  British  troops,  and  in  1780 
the  French  lleet  was  stationed  there.  The  fa- 
mous soldier  of  Rhode  Island  was  General  Xa- 
thanael  Greene  (q.v.).  After  the  Revolution  the 
State  blocked  every  attempt  to  give  increased 
power  to  Congress.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
prevalent  exaggerated  individualism  and  piirtly  to 
the  desire  to  retain  the  right  to  levy  import 
duties  and  to  force  her  paper  money  into  circu- 
lation, iluch  paper  money  had  been  issued  early 
in  the  century  and  in  1780  another  era  of  inlla- 
tion  began.  The  paper  issued  on  land  mortgages 
depreciated,  but  many  attempts  were  made  to 
make  it  a  legal  tender.  A  deljtor  might  deposit 
with  a  judge  of  the  court  the  sum  owed  and  ui)on 
notice  to  the  creditor  the  debt  was  legally  satis- 
fied. The  notices  began,  "Ivnow  Ye,"  and 
hence  the  epithet  applied  in  derision  to  residents 
of  the  State.  The  country  or  paper  money  i)arty 
was  in  complete  control,  and  a  test  act  requiring 
all  to  regard  the  paper  as  equal  to  specie  was 
passed. 

The  State  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  when  that  instrument  was  submitted 
for  approval  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
town  meetings.  Many  attempts  to  call  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  Constitution  failed,  and  it 
was  not  until  threats  of  coercion  had  been  made 
that  the  instrument  was  ratified.  May  29,  1790. 
Though  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  tlie  State  grew  rapidly,  the  power  still 
lay  in  tlie  country  districts,  as  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation had  not  been  changed  since  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charter,  except  to  admit  new  towns. 
Dissatisfaction  finally  culminated  in  Dorr's  Re- 
bellion in  1841.  (See  DoRi!^  Thomas  Wilson.) 
A  new  State  constitution  was  adopted  as  a  re- 
sult in  1842,  wdiieh  has  been  frequently  amended 
since.  The  property  qualification  for  suft'rage 
Avas  not  abolished  until  1888,  and  election  by  a 
plurality  has  been  allowed  since  1893.  Previous- 
ly the  election  of  Governor  and  State  officers  was 
often  thrown  into  the  Legislature.  Until  1900 
the  Legislature  met  in  Newport  in  April  to  can- 
vass the  vote  and  adjourned  to  Providence  in 
January  to  transact  business.  Now  all  sessions 
are  held  in  Providence.  A  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1886, 
but  was  repealed  in  1889.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  State  furnished  more  than  her  quota  of 
troops.  In  national  politics  the  State  has  been 
erratic.  From  1792  to  1800  she  gave  her  vote  to 
the  Federalist  electors,  but  in  1804  was  Demo- 
cratic. In  1808  and  1812  the  Federalists  again 
secured  control,  but  in  1810  and  1820  the  State 
was  once  more  Democratic.  Rhode  Island  sup- 
ported the  tariff  wing  of  the  Democracy  in  1824, 
but  in  1828  was  National  Republican  (the  name 
originally  borne  by  the  Whig  Party)  and  in  1832 
Whig,  only  to  be  Democratic  again  in  1830. 
From  1840'  to  1848  the  Whig  candidates  received 
her  votes,  and  in  18.52  the  State  went  back  to 
Democracy.  Since  1850,  however,  the  State  lias 
been  Republican  in  national  elections: 
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Provlilenoo  lind  no  chief  exwiitlvc  from  ItB  orKonlziitinn 
until  till-  uiiioii  under  tin-  patent  In  1M7. 

PoKTH.\IOCTU    (PocUHM't) 

W'llliani  CiHldinKton Judgo lii.lii-;iu 

William  llutchiiiHon ■•     1039-10 

.S'EwroUT 

William  Coddlngton Jud)^ 1039-40 

POUTSMOUTII   AND   NEWHOUT 

WilUaia  Coddlugton Governor l&4U-i7 

PllESlUEKTS  OK  COLONY   UNUEtt   PATBST 

John  CopKiwhall ir>47-l« 

William  (Joddington 1G4H-40 

.lohn  Smith -. 104U-60 

Nicholas  KaBton !!l6B0-6l 

The  Division  lOSl-M 

Pbovidkscb  a.nd  Wahwick 

John  Smith President 1G5I-A3 

Gregory  Dexter •■        lOSS-M 


-Vquidneck  (Portsmouth  and  Newport) 

John  Santord President 


..1053-S4 


The  Reunion  ;  Presidents 

Nicholas  Euston ifl.'>4 

Roger  Williams 10.'>4-57 

Benedict  Arnold ll;.^7-fM> 

William  Ureuton ift»-r.'i 

Benedict  Arnold 1C02-C3 

UNDER  THE  ROYAL  OHABTER 

Benedict  .\ruold lOO.'J-GO 

William  Brentou lCfi6-«» 

Benedict  Arnold lCtll)-72 

Nicholas  Eastou 1072-74 

William  Coddington 1074-76 


Waltc 


..1076-77 


Benpilict  Arnold 1677-7S 

William  C.ulclington 1678 

Jolin  (Taustun 1678-80 

IVlHg  Saiiti.rd 1680-«3 

William  Coddington,  Jr 1683-05 

Henrv  Bull na*.'!  »« 

Walter  Clarke 1680 

Charter  suspended  by  Governor  Andres 1080-89 

Henry  Bull 1090 

John  Easton 1090-95 

Caleb  OaiT ; 109.'; 

Walter  Clarice 1090-98 

Samuel  Cranston 10'.)8-1727 

Joseph  Jeiiclies 1727-.'12 

William  Wanton 1732-33 

John  Wanton 1733-10 

Richard  Ward 1740-43 

William  Greene 1743-46 

Gideon   Wanton 174.5-46 

William  Greene - 1746-47 

Giileon  Wanton 1747-18 

William  Gnciie 1748-55 

Stepli.'ii  Hopkins 17.^^57 

William  Greene  17.'i7-J->8 

Stephen  Hopkins ]76«-fl2 

Samuel  Ward 1762-63 

Stephen  Hopkins 1703-05. 

Samuel  Ward 170.'>-67 

Stephen  Hopkins 1707-08 

Josias  Lyndon 17t>»-69 

Joseph  Wanton 1709-75 

State  Governors  Under  the  Charter 

Nicholas  Cooke 177.'>-78 

William  Greene,  Jr 1778-86 

John  Collins 1780-W) 

Arthur  Fenner Federalist^Republlcan 17U0-1805 

Paul  Mumford  (acting)  "  1805 

Henry  Smith         ••  "  18u.'>-iifl 

Isaac  Wilbonr     "  "  180('.-4)7 

James  Fenner "  1807-11 

William  Jones "  1811-17 

Keliemiah  K.  Knight. Democratlc-nepublican 1817-21 

William  C.  Gibbs.; "  1821-24 

James  Fenner Whig 1824-11 

Lemuel  H.  Arnold "     1831-3.S 

John  B.  Francis "    IS.S.V.'IS 

William  Sprague "    

Samuel  W.  King "    

Governors  Under  the  Constitution 

James  Fenner Whig '-•'   I'; 

Charles  Jackson "    "'     ■'■ 

Bvron  Piman "    '''     '' 

Eiisha  Harris "    l^.n'S 

Henry  B.  Anthony "    1849-61. 


..1838-19 
..1839-43 
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Pllllip  Alleu Deuiocratic-Freu  Soil ISSl-.W 

Krani'lH  M.  DlmonU  (actlug) 1S53-54 

Wlllliini  W.  Uoppiu American I851-57 

Klishft  D.vi'i'..: Kepubllcan lHu7-59 

TIliHuaa "u.  Turn  '"""  "" 


Williaiii  .Sprague 

Williaiii  C.  Cnzzeus 

James  Y.  .Smith 

Ambrose  K.  Hurnside.. 

Seth  I'aileltord 

Henry  Howard 

Henry  Lippltt 

Charles  C.  Van  Zandt.. 

Alfred  H.  Littlefleld 

Au^ustny  O.  Bourn 

U.'orKe  P.  Wotmore 

John  \V.  Davis.. 


lS.5'.l-60 

1SCU-G3 

18(53 

1863-66 

1866-09 

1869-73 

1873-76 

1875-77 

1877-80 

1880-83 

1883-85 

1885-87 

Democrat 1887-88 

Koval  O.  Taft Kepubllcan 1888-89 

Herbert  W.  Ladd "  1889-90 

John  VV.  Davis Democrat 1890-91 

Herbert  W.  Ladd Republican 1891-92 

D.  Itussell  Brown "  1892-95 

Charles  W.  Lippitt •'  1896-97 

Elisha  Dyer..... "  1897-1900 

William  Gregory "  1900-01 
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RHODES  (Lat.  Rhodus,  from  Gk.  'Pddof). 
An  island  now  belonging  to  Asiatic  Tnrkey  and 
long  an  important,  wealthy,  and  independent 
State  of  ancient  Greece.  It  lies  off  the  southwest 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  nearest  point  of 
which  it  is  distant  about  12  miles.  It  is  49 
miles  long  and  21  miles  in  greatest  breadth,  and 
is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  'ts  length^from 
northeast  to  southwest — by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  reach  in  Mount  Atayros  (the  ancient  Ata- 
byrion)  a  height  of  4070  feet.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  about  30.000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Greeks.  The  island  is  governed  by  a  Turkish 
pasha,  but  is  in  general  neglected,  and  shows  few 
traces  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  Its  climate  is 
temperate  and  its  valleys  are  fertile,  producing 
oil,  oranges,  citrons,  etc. 

Rhodes  rose  into  importance  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  certain  that  lal.vsus  was  a 
place  of  trade  during  the  second  millennium  B.C., 
for  Mycen.'Ean  vases  have  been  found  in  its  ne- 
cropolis. When  tlie  island  first  appears  in  his- 
tory it  is  peopled  by  Dorians  who  dwell  in  fhree 
cities,  Lindus,  near  the  centre  of  the  east  coast, 
with  a  good  harbor,  and  still  a  town;  Camirus, 
on  the  west  coast ;  and  lalysus,  also  on  the  west 
coast,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  These 
cities,  with  Calymna,  Cos,  and  Halicarnassus, 
formed  the  Doric  Hexapolis  which  later,  by  the 
expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  Halicarnas.sus,  became 
a  Pentapolis.  During  the  seventh  and  sixth  cen- 
turies B.C.  tlie  island  shared  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  Greek  States  of  Asia  Minor.  A 
colony  was  planted  at  Phaselis.  on  the  east  coast 
of  Lyeia,  and.  alone  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the 
Rhodians  took  part  in  the  first  colonizing  of 
Sicily,  where  they  settled  Gela,  according  to  the 
tradition,  about  b.c.  690.    A  hundred  years  later. 


after  an-  unsuccessful  attemi)t  at  Lilybopum,  an- 
otlier  band  settled  the  Lij)uri  Islands.  Secure 
from  attack  by  land,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  unaggiessive  naval  powers  of  Phtt'iiicia  and 
Egypt,  the  island  maintained  its  independence 
till  the  Persian  conquest,  and  did  not  linally 
yield  till  after  the  Ionian  revolt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  Rhodians  were 
among  the  Greeks  who  served  with  Xerxes, 
though  their  contingent  was  small.  After  the 
Greeic  victories,  they  joined  the  Delian  League, 
thus  passing  ultimately  into  the  Athenian  em- 
pire. They  revolted  in  B.C.  411,  and  in  408  the 
three  cities  combined  to  found  a  new  capital  of 
the  island.  This  city,  Rhodes  (q.v.),  henceforth 
represents  the  island.  Excavations  were  begun 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Lindus  in  1902  by  Danish 
scholars,  and  in  the  first  season  the  Propytea 
and  ancient  Temple  of  Athena  were  discovered. 

RHODES.  The  capital  of  the  i.sland  of  the 
same  name,  situated  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, with  harbors  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Acrop- 
olis on  a  hill  which  rises  abrujitly  from  the  west 
coast.  The  modern  city,  called  Kastro,  has  a 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea  as  it  rises 
gradually  from  the  two  harbors,  now  choked  with 
sand.  In  ancient  times  the  main  harbor  was  for- 
tified and  could  be  closed.  The  present  fortifica- 
tions only  include  about  one-fourth  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  date  largely  from  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
The  place  has  preserved  its  mediitval  aspect,  and 
there  are  many  traces  on  the  stone  houses  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  besides 
the  great  castle,  the  hospital,  and  especially  the 
straight  and  picturesque  Knights'  Road,  lined 
with  ancient  buildings  bearing  coats  of  arms. 
The  earthquakes  of  18.51,  18.56,  and  1803  wrought 
great  destruction  in  the  town.  By  the  powder 
explosion  of  185G  the  Church  of  Saint  .John,  built 
in  1500,  and  the  Grand  Master's  palace,  were 
badly  damaged,  and  the  two  edifices  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1863. 

Rhodes  was  founded  in  B.C.  408,  and  was  girt  by 
strong  walls,  surmounted  by  towers,  and  provided 
with  two  excellent  harbors.  It  soon  attained  wejilth 
and  a  very  important  commercial  position.  The 
early  years  of  the  fourth  centuiy  were  marked 
by  struggles  between  democracy  and  aristocracy, 
leading  to  interventions  by  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Rhodes  joined  the  second  Athenian  League,  but 
in  B.C.  356,  with  Byzantium,  Chios,  and  Cos,  with- 
drew, thus  bringing  about  the  Social  War,  which 
ended  in  Athens  conceding  the  independence  of 
the  allies.  Rhodes,  however,  soon  fell  under  the 
control  of  Mausolus  of  Caria.  but  again  became 
free,  though  in  B.C.  332  it  voluntarily  acknowl- 
edged Alexander.  This  King  greatly  favored  the 
city,  whose  trade  rapidly  increased,  though  it 
was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  323,  the  Rhodians 
rose  and  expelled  the  intruders.  The  third  and 
second  centuries  B.C.  were  the  acme  of  Rliodian 
jjrosperity.  Wealth  had  not  corrupted  the 
dignity  and  morality  of  the  people.  Art  flour- 
ished, filling  the  city  with  statues  and  planting 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  the  famous  Colossus 
(q.v.).  A  later  school  of  art,  probably  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  produced  the  Laocoon.  In  the 
wars  of  the  period  the  Rhodians  seem  to  have 
sought  to  hold  aloof  unless  their  trading  interests 
were  threatened.  Like  the  kings  of  Pergamum, 
they  appealed  to  Rome  as  a  better  ally  than  their 
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powerful  neighbors,  and  joined  in  the  war  against 
I'lulip  V.  of  ilaccdon.  Later,  durinf;  the  war  with 
I'erseus,  thev  endeavorod  to  olieck  the  Roman  ad- 
vance, and  tlie  Roman  Senate  puuislied  tliis  pre- 
sumption by  making  Delos  a  free  port,  with  dam- 
aging elVcct  on  tlie  Rhodian  trade.  After  the 
deatli  of  Ca=sar,  whose  side  the  Rliodians  liad 
taken  against  Pompeius  in  the  eivil  war,  tliey 
were  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  Cassius, 
who  in  n.c.  42  entered  tlic  city  by  force,  massacred 
the  hostile  leaders,  seized  tlie  iiublic  projierty,  and 
rilled  the  temples.  This  visitation  broke  the 
power  of  Rhodes,  but  it  long  continued  to  main- 
tain its  prestige  as  a  scat  of  learning.  Kven  lui- 
der  tlie  Roman  Empire,  Rhodes  continued  to 
maintain  a  nominal  independence  and  was  not  at- 
tached to  any  province,  except  for  brief  periods, 
wlien  in  disgrace  with  llie  reigning  Emperor.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  by  Dioch'tian 
this  position  was  abolislied,  and  Rhodes  became 
the  centre  of  the  Province  of  the  Islands.  It  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  Byzantine  Empire 
and  shared  its  fortunes  till  in  1309  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  for  over  200  years  maintained  themselves 
against  the  Turks,  and  even  gained  some  foothold 
on  the  mainland.  They  withstood  several  sieges, 
notably  one  in  1480,  but  were  attacked  again  in 
1522  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  ilagnificeut.  and 
after  the  most  heroic  resistance  finally  found 
tlicir  position  untenable,  and  were  forced  to  aban- 
don tlie  island.  Consult:  Berg.  Die  Iiiscl  Ilhodiis 
(Brunswick,  1862),  with  fine  illustrations;  New- 
ton. Tnucls  and  Discoveries  in  the  Lci-ant  (Lon- 
don. 1805)  :  Guerin.  Voyage  dans  Vile  de  Rhodes 
(2d.  ed.,  Paris,  ISSO)  ;  Salzmann.  Xecrofiolc  dc 
Camiros  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Biliotti  and  Cottret,  L'ilo 
dc  I'ltodes  (Rhodes  and  Comjiiegne,  1881)  ;  Tarr, 
Rhodes  in.  Ancient  Times  (Cambridge.  1885)  ;  id., 
Rhodes  in  Modern  Times  (ib.,  1887);  Schuma- 
cher, De  Rhodiorum  Rcpuhlica  (Heidelberg, 
ISSIj)  ;  Gilder.  Geschichic  der  alten  Rhodier 
(The  ni\:ziw,  1900). 
RHODES,  C0LOS.SUS  OF.    See  Colossus. 

RHODES,  Cecil  Johx  (1853-1902).  A  South 
African  statesman  and  financier,  born  at  the 
vicarage  of  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
England.  .July  o.  1853.  In  1S70  his  name  was 
entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  but  an  affection 
of  the  lungs  compelled  him  in  the  same  year  to 
sail  for  Xatal,  whence,  in  1871.  he  made  his  way 
to  the  diamond  fields  at  Kimberley.  He  speedily 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and.  with  his  health 
well  restored,  returned  to  matriculate  at  Oxford 
in  1873.  From  1876  to  1881  lie  spent  one  half  of 
the  vear  at  Oxford  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
took  his  B.A.  and  il.A.  Early  in  life  Rhodes 
gave  evidence  of  tlie  blending  in  him  of  the  ma- 
terialist and  the  dreamer.  Shrewd  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  interests,  and  not  entirely 
nnaft'ected  by  the  loose  ethics  of  the  mining 
camp,  he  was  possessed  at  the  same  time 
of  a  profound  conviction  of  the  virtues  of  the 
British  imperial  system,  and  lie  made  it  his  life 
lilan  to  extend  the  sway  of  tlie  British  Empire 
over  South  Africa.  In  1880  lie  entered  the  Cape 
Parliament:  there  he  directed  bis  efforts  toward 
the  estiililishment  of  cordial  relations  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Colony,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  annexation  of 
Bechuanaland  in  1884.  This  was  a  forward  .step 
in  the  extension  of  British  supremacy  in  South 
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Africa,  and  brought  tlie  young  statesninn  into 
conllict  witli  tlie  Boer  Republic  of  tlie  Transvuiil, 
whose  policy  wa.s  guided  by  the  uinbitious  and 
astute  'Ooni  Paul'  Kriigcr,  Uliodes's  one  formid- 
able rival  to  the  end.  In  1H88  Kliodes  obtained 
from  Lobengula,  King  of  the  Matabele,  the  ces- 
sion of  the  immense  region  north  of  the  Limpopo, 
which  speedily  came  to  be  known  as  Kliciilc-.ja 
(q.v.),  and  in  October,  1889,  the  Uritisli  Sniilli 
Africa  Company  was  incorporated,  with  nhiioxt 
full  rights  of  sovereignty  nver  that  territory. 
Rhodes  was  in  fact  the  sole  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's atl'airs,  and  lie  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  country  the  resources  of  the  De  Beers  Con- 
solidated ilincs,  a  corporation  controlling  the  en- 
tire diamond  industry  at  Kimberley,  organized  by 
Rhodes  in  1888. 

In  1890  Rhodes  became  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
relainiug  at  the  same  time  his  (losl  as  niaiiaging 
director  of  Rhodesia.  He  eft'ecled  much  salutary 
legislation  within  the  Colony,  first  definitely  en- 
tered upon  the  scheme  of  a  British  Capi-tuCairo 
railway;  found  time  to  crush  a  formidalile  insur- 
rection of  the  ilatabcles  in  1893;  yet  found  time, 
too,  to  play  an  unscrupulous  game  of  politics  in 
the  Transvaal,  where  the  discontent  prevailing 
among  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  .Jolianneslnirg 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  African  Rc|niblic.  The 
Jameson  raid  in  December,  1895,  coming  before 
his  schemes  were  ffilly  matured,  was  a  crushing 
blow  for  Rhodes,  who  now  ajipeared  before  the 
world  as  the  instigator  of  a  piratical  attempt  on 
the  government  of  a  friendly  nation.  (See  Tbans- 
VA.\L;  and  J.\ME.so.x.  Leaniucr  Stakr.  )  He  was 
forced  to  resign  the  Premiershi])  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  for  a  time  his  political  inllucncc  was  gone. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  ali'airs  of  the  Chartered  Company,  suppressed 
a  second  insurrection  of  the  ilatabeles  in  1896-97, 
and  hastened  tlie  northward  advance  of  his  trans- 
continental railway  and  telegraph  lines.  In  1893 
he  reentered  the  Cap"  Parliament,  and  had  made 
some  progress  toward  regaining  his  predominant 
position  in  South  African  affairs,  when  the  Boer 
war  broke  out.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war 
he  was  besieged  at  Kimberley,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  his  old  illness.  He  went  to  lOgypt  in 
the  early  part  of  1901,  but  failing  to  find  health 
there,  returned  in  February.  1902,  to  Cape  Col- 
oiiv,  and  died  at  Cape  Town,  March  20.  1902. 
He  was  buried  on  his  estate  in  the  Matoppo  Hills, 
near  Buluwayo,  in  Matabeleland. 

Rhodes's  character  was  the  subject  of  much 
di\ersc  criticism.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as 
preeminentlv  a  man  of  money,  actuated  entirely 
by  selfish  motives,  and  one  who  for  the  attain- 
iiicnt  of  his  ends  did  not  scruple  to  plunge  South 
Africa  into  war.  To  those  of  British  inclina- 
tions be  appeared  rather  as  one  of  the  great 
builders  of  empire,  a  descendant  of  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings.  This  lineage,  in  great  meas- 
ure, cannot  be  denied  Rhodes,  though  there  may 
have  been  in  him  also  a  touch  of  Sir  -lohn  Haw- 
kins and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Rhodes's  will,  by 
which  he  left  almost  his  entire  fortune  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  Anglo-S;ixon  .voiith  to 
the  idea  of  empire,  radically  modified  previous- 
ly formed  estimates  upon  his  character.  (S<'e 
Riioi)i:s  ScnoLAR.sTTip.s. )  The  various  biographies 
of  Rhodes  natnrallv  are  prejudiced  to  a  greater 
or   lesser  extent.     "Vindex."   Political  Life  and 
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Speeches  of  Cecil  lihodes  (Loniloii,  1000),  is  eulo- 
gistic, but  contains  much  original  material;  "Im- 
perialist," Cecil  Ifliudcs,  a  Bio(jniiihy  iiiid  Apinc- 
cidtioii  (ib.,  18117 ).  is  favorable  and  well  written. 
The  best  life  on  the  whole  is  tliat  b^'  llensnian, 
Cecil  lihodes  (ib.,  1002),  favorable,  but  not  alto- 
getlier  apologetic.  Stead,  in  tlie  licvieio  of  Re- 
views (1002),  gives  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
psycliology  of  Rhodes. 

RHODES,  James  Ford  (1848—).  An  Ameri- 
can liistDrian,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  1, 
1848.  He  was  educated  in  the  pul)lic  schools 
and  at  the  universities  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, but  he  did  not  graduate,  though  tlie  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  afterwards  eonfen'ed  upon  him. 
He  was  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Times  (1807-08)  and  made  journeys  of  in- 
dustrial investigation  in  Gernuiny  and  Eng- 
land, which  he  continued  afterwards  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  Then  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  until  1885,  when  he 
retired  and  devoted  himself  to  a  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  ISoO,  a 
political  narrative  and  analysis  of  the  events 
growing  out  of  slavery,  the  Civil  ^^'ar,  and  the 
reconstruction  era,  giving  special  prominence  to 
Congressional  and  other  political  debates  and  to 
characterizations  of  public  men,  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  influence  of  public  opinion.  The  first  two 
volumes  (1802)  carry  the  narrative  to  1860;  the 
third  (1895)  to  1862;  the  frflirth  (1001)  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  became  president  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  in  1899  and 
was  awarded  an  important  German  prize  for  his 
researches.  His  narrative,  although  based  mainly 
on  Northern  sources,  is  impartial  and  sober,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best  work  cover- 
ing the  period  treated, 

RHODES,  Law  of.  A  code  apparently  drawn 
up  by  the  Rhodians  at  the  time  of  their  great 
naval  power  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  though  it 
is  only  known  from  the  references  in  Roman  law. 
The  code  was  declared  binding  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  Roman 
law,  but  its  provisions  are  not  known,  except 
that  "if  cargo  is  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a 
ship,  all  must  contribute  to  make  good  the  loss 
incurred  for  the  beneflt  of  all,"  a  doctrine  still  ac- 
cepted in  maritime  law.  The  treatise,  his  Navale 
Rhodiorum,  is  nothing  but  a  group  of  media-val 
forgeries.  See  Consolato  del  Make;  Oleeon, 
Laws  of. 

RHODESIA,  rod'zl-a  or  ro-de'shl-a,  North- 
ern. A  division  of  British  Central  Africa,  under 
the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  It  comprises  the  territory  bounded  by 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  East  Africa  on 
the  north,  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate 
and  'Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  east,  the  Zam- 
bezi River  on  the  south,  and  Portuguese  West 
Africa  on  the  west  (Map:  Congo,  E  0).  It  is 
divided  into  Northeastern  and  Nortlnvestern 
Rhodesia,  the  latter  being  also  known  as  Barotse- 
land.  Unlike  Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern 
Rhodesia  has  been  only  slightly  explored  and  is 
still  practically  held  by  the'natives.  Barotseland 
or  Northwestern  Rhodesia  is  under  the  rule  of 
King  Lewanika,  who,  however,  is  advised  by  a 
resident  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
His  chief  kraal  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Zambezi,  at  Lialui,  Gold  and  coal  have  been 
found,      Barotseland    is    well    watered    and    fer- 


tile, but  its  climate  is  unhcalthful.  North- 
eastern Rhodesia  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
with  Fort  Jameson  as  the  seat  of  administration. 
The  population  of  Northern  Rhodesia  is  estimated 
at  aliout  400,000,  The  Europeans  in  Northeastern 
Rhodesia  numbered  105  in  1001. 

RHODESIA,  Southern.  A  British  South 
African  protectorate  under  the  administration  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Companj-.  It  occupies 
tlie  territory  between  the  Zambezi  on  the  north, 
the  Limpopo  on  the  south,  Portuguese  East  Afri- 
ca on  the  east,  and  the  British  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  on  the  west,  comprising  the  conn- 
tries  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  and  the 
districts  of  Banyai,  Maniea,  and  Makalaka(ifap: 
Cape  Colon}',  II  1).  Its  area  is  estimated  at  175.- 
000  square  miles.  The  larger  part  of  the  country  is 
an  elevated  veld,  well  wooded  and  studded  \\ith 
granite  kopjes  which  attain  a  considerable  height 
in  Mashonaland.  The  country  is  well  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi  and  the 
Limpopo  and  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  climate  is  healthful  in  the  ele- 
vated districts,  which  occupy  the  larger  part  of 
the  country,  but  is  malarial  and  oppressive  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in- 
clude gold,  coal,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  lead.  Gold  is  found  principally  in  the  central 
part  of  Mashonaland  in  the  valleys  of  the  LTmtali 
and  the  Imbesi  rivers.  The  gold  deposits  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  show  traces  of  ancient  work- 
ings. Their  exploitation  has  been  hindered  by 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  of 
labor.  The  total  output  from  1890  to  1902 
amounted  to  194,170  ounces.  Extensive  coal  de- 
posits were  discovered  in  1000  in  the  Wankies 
district,  in  the  western  part  of  Mashonaland,  and 
a  company  has  been  formed  for  its  exploitation. 

Apart  from  its  rich  mineral  resources.  Southern 
Rhodesia  possesses  a  fertile  soil  and  is  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  From  1890  to  1901  there 
were  surveyed  over  18,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Good  crops  of  European  cereals  are  raised.  But 
the  development  of  agriculture  as  well  as  that  of 
the  mineral  industries  is  crippled  by  the  scarcity 
of  labor.  Salisbury,  the  capital,  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  with  Beira,  on 
the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  From  Bu- 
luwayo  the  line  is  being  extended  through  the 
Wankies  coal  fields  to  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zam- 
bezi and  from  there  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
road  through  Northern  Rhodesia  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, A  light  railway  line  has  also  been 
completed  from  Salisbury  to  the  Ayrshire  mine  in 
the  Lomogundi  district.  The  roads  are  over  3000 
miles  long.  Salisbury  and  Buluwayo  have  licen 
organized  into  municipalities  and  are  provided 
with  all  the  institutions  of  modern  cities. 

The  administration  of  Sontliern  Rhodesia  is 
vested  in  the  Briti.sh  South  Africa  Company,  but 
there  is  also  a  resident  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
executive  council  is  composed  of  the  resident 
commissioner,  the  administrators  of  the  company, 
and  not  less  than  four  members  appointed  by  the 
company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  legislative  council  is  made  up  of  the 
administrator  of  the  company,  the  resident  com- 
missioner, five  members  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  four  members  elected  by  the  registered 
voters,  two  for  each  of  the  provinces  of  Mashona- 
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land  and  Jlatabplclaiul.  Tlie  judges  of  the  High 
C'uuit  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  a  list  submitted  by  the  company.  The  na- 
tive all'airs  are  under  the  control  of  a  secretary 
who  is  assisted  by  native  commissioners.  The 
ndlitary  police  of  tlie  territory  is  under  tlie  con- 
trol of  the  High  Conunissioner  for  South  .Vfrica. 
According  to  an  informal  census  taken  in  11)01 
Jlashonaland  contained  4021  Europeans,  328,72!) 
natives,  and  187  Asiatics;  and  Matabcleland  7011 
Europeans,  102,211  natives,  and  90U  Asiatics, 

In  tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
territory  now  known  as  Southern  Khodesia  was 
held  by  the  ilatabeles,  who  were  forced  bj-  the 
Boers  to  retreat  nortli  of  the  Limpopo.  With  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  that  part  of  the  continent 
Cecil  Kliodes  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Lobengula,  under  wdiich  tlie  chief  of  tlie 
Matabeles  bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  any  power  without  the  approval 
of  Great  Britain,  In  1880  the  mining  rights 
over  the  territory  were  also  secured  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  ( q.v. )  for  a  consideration  of  a  monthly 
salary  of  £100  to  Lobengula,  1000  rifles,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  A  royal  charter  was 
obtained  for  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in 
1880,  and  a  considerable  military  force  was  sent 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country.  An  up- 
rising of  the  Matabeles  in  1893  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  Lobengula  and  the  formal  annexation  of 
Matabcleland,  A  more  serious  uprising  occurred 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  white  police  to  Bech- 
uanaland,  in  1896,  The  rebellion  soon  spread  to 
Ma.shonaland,  and  it  was  only  with  the  assistance 
of  troops  dispatched  from  Natal  and  Mafeking 
that  peace  was  restored  in  1897, 

B1BLIOGRA.P11T.  Greswell,  Oeoffraphy  of  Africa 
South  of  the  Zambezi  (London,  189.3)  ;  Keane. 
South  Africa  (ib„  189.5):  Keltie,  Partition  of 
Africa,  contains  bibliography  (ib,,  180,5)  ;  Thom- 
son, Rhodesia  and  Its  Government  (ib,,  1898); 
Dawkins,  Precis  of  Information  Concerning  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  with  bibliography  (n,p,  1800)  ;  Hall 
and  Neal,  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia  (New 
York,   1902). 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS,  TuE,  A  num- 
ber of  stipends  established  under  the  will  of 
Cecil  .John  Rhodes  (q,v,),  who  died  in  1902,  be- 
queathing a  large  part  of  his  estate  in  trust  for 
tlie  purpo.se  of  maintaining  a  certain  number  of 
British,  American,  and  German  students  at  Ox- 
ford University,  in  the  belief  that  "a  good  under- 
standing between  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  will  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  that  educational  relations  form  the 
strongest  tie."  The  founder  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing basis  for  awarding  these  scholarships: 
(1)  Proficiency  in  literary  and  scholastic  attain- 
ments, wdiich  was  to  count  three-tenths ;  (2)  suc- 
cess in  outdoor  sports,  two-tenths;  (3)  qualities 
of  manhood,  etc.,  three-tenths;  (4)  qualities 
of  leadership,  two-tenths.  Qualifications  second 
and  third  were  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  the 
fellow  students,  first  and  fourth  by  the  masters  of 
the  respective  schools  where  candidates  prepare. 
The  number  of  scholarships  to  be  thus  distributed 
are  as  follows:  Rhodesia,  9;  Cape  Colony,  12;  Na- 
tal, 3;  Australia,  18;  New  Zealand,  3;  Canada, 
6;  Newfoundland,  3;  Bermuda,  3;  Jamaica,  3; 
two  to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  15  to  Germany.  The  annual  value 
of   the    Colonial   and   American   scholarships    is 


£300,  tenable  for  three  years.  Only  onetliird  of 
the  Colonial  and  one-half  of  the  American  scliol- 
arships  are  to  be  lilled  each  year.  The  dIspoMil 
of  the  German  scholar.ships  is  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Emperor, 

In  the  United  States  the  first  qualifying  exam- 
ination, based  on  the  Oxford  Responsions,  or  the 
first  Oxford  public  examination,  was  set  down  for 
1904,  and  was  to  consist  of  Latin,  (!reek,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  These  examinations  are 
to  be  hchl  under  the  auspices  of  the  Slate  com- 
mittees designated  by  the  tru.stees  for  selecting 
suitable  candidates  for  the  scholarships.  Tlie 
chairmen  of  these  committees  arc  either  (he  pres- 
idents of  the  State  Universities,  as  is  the  ease  iu 
most  (if  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  or  the 
Presidents  of  certain  jirominent  universities,  as 
is  the  ca.se  in  most  of  the  New  Englanil  ami  East- 
ern States,  In  California,  Maine,  N'ermonl,  and 
Washington,  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the 
several  chartered  universities  and  colleges  in  ro- 
tation. Candidates  must  be  from  20  to  2.5  years 
of  age  and  nuist  have  attended  two  years  at  a  rec- 
ognized institution  of  higher  learning.  Scholars 
must  be  unmarried  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

RHODIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^Mioj,  rose- 
like,  from  (i65op,  rhodon,  rose).  A  metallic 
chemical  element  that  was  discovered  by  WoUas- 
ton  in  1804.  It  occurs  with  other  members  of 
the  platinum  group  and  alloyed  with  gold  as 
"rhodium  gold,'  or  rhodite,  a  mineral  fdund  in 
ile.xico.  The  element  is  separated  by  ;>dding  iron 
to  the  mother  liquors  from  which  ]>latinum  has 
been  extracted.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is 
fused  with  lead  and  litharge,  after  which  lead, 
copper,  and  palladium  are  removed  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  residue  heated  with  barium 
dioxide,  then  washed  and  distilled  with  aquii 
regia  to  remove  osmium.  The  remaining  solu- 
tion contains  the  rhodium,  which  is  then  isolated 
by  a  somewhat  complicated   process. 

Rhodium  (symbol.  Rh ;  atomic  weight.  103,01) 
is  a  white,  hard,  malleable  metal  that  fuses  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  platinum,  and 
absorbs  oxygen  like  that  metal.  It  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  monoxide,  a  sesquioxide, 
a  dioxide,  and  probably  a  trioxide.  The  metal 
itself,  when  added  in  small  quantities  to  steel,  is 
said  to  form  an  alloy  that  has  exceedingly  val- 
uable properties. 

RHO'DODEN'DRON  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
(ioS6devdpoi>,  oleander,  from  p6Soi>,  rhodon,  rose  + 
54vSpov,  dendron,  tree).  A  genus  of  about  200 
trees  and  slirubs,  including  Azalea  (q.v.),  of  the 
natural  order  Erieaceie.  The  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron proper  have  evergieen  leaves,  and  many  of 
them  are  of  great  beauty  both  in  foliage  and  in 
flower.  They  varv  in  size  from  a  few  inches  in 
height  to  trees  50  to  60  feet  high  and  18  inehpg 
in  diameter.  A  few  small  species  are  natives 
of  Continental  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  but 
the  greater  number  are  found  in  temperate 
North  America,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
India.  .Rhododendron  maarimum,  so  designated 
when  the  far  larger  Indian  species  were  un- 
known, is  a  common  American  ornamental  shrub 
or  small  tree  which  forms  impenetrabh'  thick-is 
in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  magnificent 
when  in  fiower.  Tlie  flowers  are  large,  in  um- 
bellate corymbs,  varying  in  color  from  pale 
carmine  to  lilac.    Rhododendron  ponliciim,  a  very 
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similar  species  with  narrower  and  more  pointed 
leaves,  of  the  same  color  on  both  sides,  is  a 
native  of  Western  Asia,  and  apparently  also  of 
Southern  Spain.  Rhododendron  catawbieiise,  a 
native  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  with  large 
pur])le  flowers,  and  Rhododendron  arhoreum,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  with  very  dense  heads  of  large 
scarlet  ilowers  and  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long, 
attaining  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  in  its  native 


nnoDODENDRON  (Rbododendrou  ponticum). 

country,  are  tine  and  well-kno^vn  species;  Rho- 
dodendron Califomieinn  and  Rhododendron  ma- 
crophi/llmn  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  spe- 
cies of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  jlost  of  the 
extremely  numerous  varieties  common  in  gardens 
and  shrubberies  have  been  produced  from  them. 
In  many  if  not  most  of  the  hybrids,  Rhododendron. 
Vataicbirnse  enters,  and  in  a  list  published  in 
1871.  250  named  hybrids  of  this  species  are  men- 
tioned. Since  that  time  the  number  has  un- 
doubtedly greatly  increased. 

Many  splendid  species  of  Rhododendron  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Himalaya,  the  Khasia 
Hills,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India,  by 
Hooker  and  others;  and  some  of  them  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation.  Rhododendron 
grande  has  very  beautiful  flowers  4Vo  inches  in 
diameter.  Rhododendron  Maddcni.  Rhododendron 
Griffithianum,  Rhododendron  Edncirorthii,  and 
others  have  white  flowers.  Rhododendron  Dal- 
housiw  is  remarkable  as  an  ei)iphyte.  growing  on 
magnolias,  laurels,  and  oaks.  It  is  a  .slender 
shrub,  bearing  from  3  to  6  white  lemon-scented 
terminal  bells.  4^^  inches  long.  Rhododendron 
'Xuttullii  has  fragrant  white  flowers,  said  to  be 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  species.  All  these 
belong  to  the  Himalayas.  In  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, as  on  the  Xeilgherrs-  Hills  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Ceylon,  Rhododendron  harhatum 
prevails  as  a  timber  tree,  a  blaze  of  crimson 
■wben  in  flower.  Rhododendron  Keysii  and  Rho- 
dodendron cinnuharinum,  natives  of  Northern 
India,  have  flowers  with  nearly  tubular  corollas. 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  Rhododendron 
hirsuium   are  small  Alpine  shrubs  from   1  to  3 


feet  in  height  with  umbellate  clusters  of  carmine- 
colored  flowers  among  the  finest  ornaments  of 
alpine  scenery.  They  are  called  alpvnrone  (al- 
pine rose)  by  the  Germans,  and  ai'c  not  easily 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  flora  of  tlu-  Himalaya 
contains  a  number  of  similar  small  species. 
Rhododendron  selosum,  a  dwarf  shrub  with 
strongly  scented  leaves,  clothes  the  mountains  in 
Eastern  Nepal  at  an  elevation  of  12.000  ftvt 
and  upward,  with  a  green  mantle,  brilliant  with 
flowers  in  summer.  Rhododeiulron  nicale  is  the 
most  alpine  of  woody  plants,  spreading  its  small 
woody  branches  close  to  the  ground,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  17,000  feet  in  Sikkim.  Rhododendron 
lapponictim,  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  small 
.  flowers,  grows  as  far  north  as  human  settlements 
have  reached  in  Europe  and  Asia.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  buds  of  Rhododendron  ferrugine- 
um and  Rhododendron  hirsutum  have  been  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  imder  the  name 
olio  di  marmotta,  as  a  remedy  for  various  ail- 
ments. The  flowers  of  Rhododendron  arhoreum 
are  .said  to  be  eaten  in  India,  and  Europeans 
make  a  jelly  of  them.  The  wood  of  some  of  the 
larger  species  is  white,  hard,  and  close-grained, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  boxwood.  Rhododendrons  are  not  of 
diflicult  culture,  a  soil  containing  plenty  of  leaf 
mold  and  protection  from  drought  and  winter 
scalding  being  the  prime  necessities  for  growing 
the  hardier  species  in  shrubberies  and  parks.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Azaleas  and  Riiododendkons. 

RHODONITE  (from  Gk. p6iov,rhodon,  rose). 
A  mineral  manganese  silicate  that  crystallizes  in 
the  triclinie  system,  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
is  usiuilly  red.  although  sometimes  green  or  yel- 
low. It  occurs  frequently  in  association  with 
iron  and  zinc  ores,  and  is  found  in  Sweden,  the 
Harz.  the  Urals,  and  in  the  United  States  at 
various  localities  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  .J.,  where  part  of  the  manganese  is 
replaced  by  zinc,  giving  rise  to  a  variety  known 
as  foirlerite.  The  massive  varieties  of  this  min- 
eral, especially  those  found  in  the  Ekaterinbiirg 
District  in  the  Urals,  are  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  for  table  tops,  etc.,  while  varieties 
from  other  places  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  as 
gems. 

RHODOPHYCE.a;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  poihr,  rliridon,  rose,-}-  (puKoc,  phj/kos.  seaweed). 
The  red  alg;c.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  four 
great  groups  of  algte.  Some  are  very  complex  in 
structure,  but  in  general  they  show  less  vegeta- 
tive difTerentiation  than  do  the  brown  algae 
( Ph.Tophyeea'.  q.v.).  Their  peculiarities  lie 
chiefly  in  a  highly  developed  method  of  sexual 
reju'oduction.  resulting  in  a  complex  fruit  (cysto- 
carp).  which  contains  the  carpospores.  (Figs.  1. 
2.)  The  male  cells  (spermatia)  are  non-motile,  and 
fuse  with  a  thread-like  female  receptive  organ 
( trichogyne ) .  There  is  also  a  form  of  asexual  re- 
production generally  of  four  special  spores  (tet- 
raspores).  (Fig.  1.)  Most  Rhodophycefe  are  red 
or  reddish  bro\vn,  a  color  due  to  a  peculiar  pigment 
(phycoerythrin)  which  obscures  the  green  pig- 
ment   ( chlorophyll ) . 

The  form  of  the  body  ranges  from  minute  fila- 
ments of  great  delicacv'  to  broad  membranes  and 
thick  cartilaginous  fronds.  Some  of  the  mem- 
branous forms  are  several  feet  long  (Delesseria), 
and  may  be  diflerentiated  into  a  stem  and  leaf-like 
oiit-growths.  Others  form  filamentous  branching 
tufts   (Callithamnion,  Dasya).  Some  groups  bear 
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protruding  fruits  reseiiililiiig  urns  (Polysipli- 
onia.  Fig.  2),  others  are  pinnatily  branched 
(Ptilota),   others   witli    ineurveil    tips    (C'erami- 
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■  1.  Nemalion,  sexual  branches,  showing  antheridia  (a) 
and  carpogonium  (6)  with  trichog.vne  to  which  two  sper- 
m.atia  are  attached,  bep:inning  of  a  cystocarp  (e).  and  an 
almost  mature  cystocarp  (r7);  2,  Callithanmion,  show- 
ing- sporangium  (a)  and  three  discJiarged  tetraspores  (b). 

um ) .  jMost  of  the  filamentous  and  membranous 
species,  especially  those  which  grow  in  quiet 
waters,  are  very  delicate.  Many  forms  on  surf- 
beaten  coasts  develop 
large  and  strong  car- 
tilagirious  fronds.  Sev- 
eral of  these  firmer 
forms  yield  a  jelly 
when  placed  in  hot 
water ;  for  instance, 
agar-agar  is  derived 
from  species  found 
in  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
iladagascar,and  Chon- 
drus  crispus  furnishes 
most  of  the  'Irish 
moss'  used  in  cookery. 
These  preparations 
consist  mainly  of  mu- 
cilage of  little  or  no 
nutritive  value,  de- 
rived from  intercellu- 
lar spaces  and  swollen 
cell-walls. 

Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  group  of 
the  RhodophyceiE  is 
the  Corallines,  '  with 
highly  specialized  fruc- 
tifications and  tetra- 
spores  borne  in  differentiated  coneeptacles.  Some 
are  branched,  with  jointed  segments,  others  have 
the  form  of  convoluted  nodules.  They  are  so  in- 
crusted  and  pervaded  with  lime  as  to  resemble 
coral. 

Consult:    Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  natilrlicken 
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Showing  branching,  a  cysto- 
carp (a),  and  escaping  spores 
(fc). 


I'flanzenfamilien  (Leipzig,  1887  ct  scq.)  ;  Murray, 
Introducliiin  to  ihf  Study  uf  .Sco itttti*   (LunduD, 

1S!1.">). 

RHODO'PIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  •Poawiii).  A 
famous  Greek  courtesan,  ii  native  of  Thriice.  At 
one  time  she  was  a  fellow  slave  of  the  poet 
-Esop.  Later  she  was  carried  to  Xaucratis.  in 
Egjpt.  While  she  plied  the  tra<Ie  of  hetjrra 
there  Charaxus,  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  hor  and  ransomed  her  at  a  great  price.  She 
was  attacked  by  Sappho  in  ii  poem,  .\fter  her 
libiraliuii  sin-  luntinued  to  reside  in  Xnuerutis. 

RHOMBOID.     See  Paraixelouk.\m. 

RHOMBUS.     See  Paralmlockam. 

RHONDDA,  rdnd'da.  An  important  and  pop- 
tilnus  coal-mining  district,  now  a  muniiipality  of 
(ilamorgansliire,  Wales.  It  is  situated  amid  pic- 
turcsmie  vallev  scenery  on  the  Khondda  River, 
near  ^Ierthvr 'Tydfil.  "Population,  in  1891,  88,- 
.3.50;  in   liKl'l,  113,700. 

RHONE,  r&n  (Fr.  Rhone;  Lat.  Ithodanua) . 
The  princijial  river  of  Soutlieastern  France.  It 
rises  at  an  altitude  of  75.50  feet  in  the  Rhone 
Glacier  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Dammastock, 
a  peak  of  the  Urner  Alps  in  South  Central 
Switzerland  (Map:  France,  L  7).  It  Hows 
first  in  a  general  southwest  course  through 
Southern  Switzerland  and  into  France  as  far  as 
Lyons,  then  due  south  until  it  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  L.yons  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  25  miles 
west  of  Marseilles.  Its  length  is  504  miles.  Its 
upper  course  is  through  the  great  valley  lying 
between  the  Bernese  and  the  Pennine  .Mps,  which 
forms  the  Swiss  Cantcm  of  Valais.  Here  it  grows 
rapidly  by  taking  up  a  number  of  short  but  vol- 
uminous mountain  torrents  fed  by  the  great  gla- 
ciers which  cap  the  mountain  ranges  (ni  either  side. 
At  Martignj'  the  valley  is  narrowed  and  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  northwest,  becomes 
then  navigable  below  Saint-Maurice,  and  enters 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Geneva.  It  leaves 
the  lake  at  its  western  end  at  Geneva,  resum- 
ing its  southwest  direction,  quits  Swiss  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  passes  throvigh  the  Jura 
Range  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  where  its 
width  is  decreased  from  350  to  25  yards.  Here 
it  fornuniy  disappeared  through  a  subterranean 
channel  known  as  the  Perte  du  Rhone,  but  the 
rocks  which  covered  it  were  removed  in  1828. 
After  leaving  the  gorge  it  becomes  again  navi- 
gable, and  remains  officially  so  to  its  mouth. 

Its  fall  from  Lyons  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
208  miles,  is  over  500  feet,  or  21,1.  feet  per  mile. 
Its  cour.se  below  Lyons  lies  in  a  broad,  fertile, 
and  beautiful  valley  between  the  -Alps  and  the 
Cfivenncs.  It  receives  here  two  large  tributaries, 
the  Isfere  and  the  Durance,  the  latter  joining  it 
at  .A.vignon.  below  which  town  the  river  Hows 
through  a  sandy  and  arid  tract  which  was  for- 
merly a  gulf  of  the  sea.  Its  delta,  who.se  main 
arms  are  the  Grand  and  the  Petit  Rliiine.  which 
form  the  He  de  la  Camargue  (see  not:cnES-Di'- 
Rhoxe).  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  feet 
annually,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  sediment 
carried  by  the  stream.  The  navigation  of  the 
Rhone,  owing  to  the  swift  current,  the  shifting  of 
the  bed,  and  the  numerojis  isl.ands,  is  very  diOicnll 
even  for  steamers,  and  especially  on  the  up- 
stream route.  Extensive  regulating  works  have 
to  some  extent  improved  the  waterway  above  the 
delta,  and  the  shifting  and  sand-barred  mouths  of 
the  latter  have  been  obviated  by  a  short  canal 
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running  from  the  Gulf  of  Foz  to  the  main 
stream,  while  other  canals  connect  the  latter 
with  several  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  one 
being  projected  to  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Canals 
also  connect  the  Saone  with  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Khine. 

Consult:  Harron,  Les  fleuves  de  la  France:  Le 
Jihdne  (Paris.  1900)  ;  Lcnth^ric,  Le  Rhone,  his- 
toire  d'un  flcuve  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Wood,  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhone  (London,  1899)  ;  Lombard-Orin. 
yotes  sur  le  tonnuye  dti  Rhone  (Paris,  1900J. 

RHONE.  A  southeastern  department  of 
France  (ilap:  France,  L  6).  Area.  1077  square 
miles.  It  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  and  its  great  affluent  the  Saone,  its  east- 
ern boundary  being  formed  by  these  rivers.  The 
surface  is  almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hilly, 
the  chief  level  stretches  being  the  valley  of 
the  Sarme  and  the  <listrict  about  Lyons.  The 
principal  productions  are  wine  and  silk.  The 
wines  are  famous  for  their  excellent  quality. 
About  one-tenth  of  tlie  surface  is  in  vineyards. 
Silks  are  manufactured  extensively,  and  numer- 
ous other  branches  of  manufacture  are  actively 
carried  on.  Capital,  Lyons  (q.v.).  Population, 
in  1896,  839,239;  in  1901,  843,179.  Consult: 
Varnet,  Cleographie  du  dipartement  du  Rhone 
(Lyon,  n.  d.);  Lentli^ric,  La  rcijion  du  Bus- 
Rhone  (Paris,  1881);  .Joanne,  (Jiographie  du 
deparlement  du  Rhone  (ib.,  1900). 

RHONE,  BoucHES-DU-.  A  department  of 
France.      See   Bouches-du-Rh6xe. 

RHUBARB  (]\IL.  rhuharharum,  rheuharha- 
ruyn.  rcubarhurutii.  rheum  barbarum,  from  Gk. 
^^ox  ^ap^apov,  rhubarb,  from  ji^ov,  rheon,  rhu- 
barb, and  ^ip^apoi:  barbaros,  barbarous,  foreign), 
or  Pie  Plant  (  Rheum ) .  A  large,  coarse  genus  of 
Asiatic  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Polygonaceae, 
closely  allied  to  Rumex  (dock  and  sorrel).  The 
rhubarb  of  commerce,  which  comes  from  inland 
parts  of  China  or  Chinese  Tartary,  is  produced  by 
an  unknown  species. 

The  leafstalks  of  rhubarb  contain  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  and  when  young 
and  tender  are  highly  esteemed  for  stewing  and 
preserving,  for  which  purpose  the  plants  are 
•widely  cultivated  in  temperate  and  cold  countries. 
Several  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion for  their  leafstalks.  Rheum  Pahnatum, 
the  first  species  known,  and  once  believed  to  yield 
Turkey  rhubarb,  has  roundish  green  leafstalks 
and  half-palmate  leaves.  Its  stalks  are  inferior 
for  the  table.  Rheum  vndulatum,  Rheum 
rhaponticum,  and  Rheum  hybridum  have  broad, 
heart-shaped,  undivided  leaves,  upon  flattened, 
often  reddish  leafstalks  grooved  on  the  upper 
side.  In  some  of  the  finest  varieties  the  flesh  is 
red.  In  Continental  Europe  rhubarb  is  grown 
more  as  a  foliage  plant  than  as  a  vegetable. 
Rhubarb  is  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  dividing 
the  roots.  It  prefers  a  light  rich  soil,  wliich 
.shonld  be  heavily  manured  every  year.  The 
plants  are  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  variety.  Rhubarb  is 
forced  in  winter  and  early  spring  by  having  pots 
or  barrels  inverted  over  it,  and  fresh  litter  or 
horse  manure  heaped  around.  It  is  also  forced 
under  greenhouse  benches  and  in  cellars,  the 
roots  being  frozen  before  removal  to  the  heat. 
As  a  medicine  rhubarb  roots  are  considered  to 
be  cathartic,  astringent,  and  tonic.  See  Plate 
of  Vegetables. 


RHUMB  LINE,  or  Loxodromic  Line.  The 
course  uf  a  ship  which  is  sailing  in  an  oblique 
direction  always  to  one  point  of  the  compass. 
It  is  a  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
spliere  which  has  the  property  of  cutting  all 
meridians  at  the  same  angle.  The  rhumb  line 
appears  as  a  straight  line  on  Mercator's  projec- 
tion. (See  ilAP.)  A  ship  sailing  obliquely  to 
the  direction  of  the  North  Pole  (say,  two  points 
off)  would  wind  roimd  it  in  infinite  circuits, 
always  approaching  nearer,  but  never  reacliing 
it.  In  this  property,  as  well  as  in  others,  the 
loxodromic  line  is  analogous  to  the  conuuon 
logarithmic  spiral.  See  Loxodroiie;  Naviga- 
tion; Sailings. 

RHUS.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees.  See 
Sumach;  Poisonous  Plants. 

RHYJj,  ril.  A  popular  tourist  and  sea-bath- 
ing resort  in  Flintshire,  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chvyd,  10  miles  northwest  of  Denbigh  (Jlap: 
Wales,  C  3).  It  has  a  fine  beach,  esplanade, 
promenade  pier,  aquarium,  and  winter  garden, 
golf  links,  etc.  Zinc  ore  is  mined  in  the  vicinity, 
iluch  municipal  activity  has  been  evinced  in 
public  improvements  to  add  to  the  natural  attrac- 
tions. The  town  owns  its  water-works,  gas,  and 
electric  lighting  plants,  markets,  and  cemetery; 
maintains  promenades,  marine  walks,  and  recrea- 
tion grounds :  and  has  installed  modern  sewage 
disposal  works.  Pojiulation,  in  1891,  6500;  in 
1901,  8500,  with  a  transient  summer  population 
of  20,000. 

RHYME,  or  RIME  (AS.,  OHG.  rhn,  number, 
Ger.  Reim,  rhyme).  In  the  broader  meaning,  a 
poem,  or  numbered  or  versified  composition,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  '"Jlother  Goose  RhjTues;" 
also,  by  a  slight  extension,  a  synonym  for  poetry 
in  general.  In  the  more  technical  sense  rhj'me  is 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  in  a  verse  or 
verses,  in  syllables  having  corresponding  metrical 
values.  Rhvmes  are  of  three  general  types:  they 
may  be  formed  by  the  correspondence  of  the  in- 
itial sounds  of  the  rhyming  syllables,  in  which 
case  they  are  called  head- rhyme  or  alliteration; 
they  may  be  formed  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
vowel  element,  in  which  case,  if  the  succeeding 
consonant  sounds  differ  in  the  rh,yming  syllables, 
we  have  assonance,  while  if  the  succeeding  con- 
sonants are  the  same  in  sountl,  or  if  there  are 
no  consonants,  we  have  true  rhymes.  Alliteration 
was  the  characteristic  rhyme  of  the  ancient  Teu- 
tonic poetry,  wliile  assonance  was  first  system- 
atically developed  in  the  early  Romance  litera- 
tures. In  modern  literature  both  of  these  types 
have  yielded  in  large  measure  to  the  more  per- 
fect music  of  the  true  rhyme,  but  they  have  not, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  ceased  to  be  in  good  form. 
Most  commonly,  in  modern  poetry,  they  are  used 
in  connection  with  rhyme.  Thus,  in  The  Sym- 
phony, Sidney  Lanier  combines  rhyme  and  al- 
literation : 

Woe  iim  that  cunning  trades  in  Aearts  contrives! 
BRSf  love  good  women  to  base  /ovinp  drives. 
If  men  loved  7arger,  /arger  were  our  Tives  ; 
And  H'ooed  they  nobler,  won  they  nobler  ivives. 

And  in  the  same  poem  rhsTue  and  assonance  are 
combined  in : 

VaJDlj  might  Plato's  brain  revolve  it : 
Plainly  the  heart  of  a  child  could  solve  it. 

The  placing  of  rhyming  words  in  the  verse 
structure  varies  with  the  different  kinds  or  with 
varying  types  of  verse-composition.  Alliteration 
is  characteristically  complete  in  a  single  verse, 
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and  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetiy  usuallj-  consisted  of 
a  tliiee-fold  repetition  of  the  alliterated  sound, 
as  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  lirst  (juola- 
tion  above  given.  Endrhvnies,  on  the  other  liand, 
may  he  completed  within  a  single  verse,  but  are 
ordiiuirily  between  two  or  more  X'erses,  the  num- 
ber being  deterniined  by  the  stanzaic  structure  or 
the  taste  of  the  poet;  in  tlie  rondeau,  for  in- 
stance, one  rhyme  is  repeated  eight  limes  and  the 
other  live.  JCot  infrequently  poems  are  con- 
structed having  both  st.yles  of  rhyme,  as  in 
Shelley's  Cloud: 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  Sowers, 

Fr<iiii  the  seas  and  the  Btreaws ; 
I  bear  li>;ht  slmtlp  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams, 

Khymes,  of  whatever  sort,  are  in  modern  poetry 
always  placed  upon  accented  sj-llables,  and  end- 
rhTOies  are  characteristically  placed  either  at 
tlie  end  of  the  verse  or  at  the  end  of  the  colon, 
as  in  the  first  and  third  verses  here  given.  They 
may,  however,  be  placed  elsewliere,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  second  citation 
from  Lanier's  Symiihoni/.  In  complicated  striic- 
ttires  they  are  often  used  witli  less  regard  to 
reguhirity.  internal  rhymes  being  carried  on  in 
verse  endings,  or  placed  within  the  verse  itself 
without  regard  to  ciesural  pauses.  In  general, 
however,  internal  rhymes  irregularly  placed  con- 
vey an  eflfeet  of  assonance  rather  than  of  trtie 
rhyme,  and  many  poets  make  use  of  assonance 
in  ])ieference  to  it,  when  so  placed.  As  to  the 
relation  of  rhyming  verses,  this  is  determined 
either  by  the  form  of  the  stanza  or  in  non-stan- 
zaic  rhymed  comjjosition  by  some  set  order,  as 
the  couplet,  which  the  poet  ma3'  determine,  or 
again  the  rhymes  may  occur  irregularly. 
Stanzas  are  of  indefinite  variety,  and  the  poet 
is  at  liberty  to  invent  whatever  forms  may  please 
his  ear. 

Not  all  langviages  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  adequate  rhyme.  In  English,  -words  which 
rhyme  perfectly  must  agree  in  all  the  sound  ele- 
ments succeeding  the  initial  element  of  the  last 
accented  syllable,  and  in  this  element  they  must 
differ.  In  French,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
rhyme  is  only  suffisnnie,  the  riche  or  perfect 
rhyme  having  identical  all  the  elements  in  the 
rhyming  syllables.  Thus,  (jroirs  and  rose  form 
a  perfect  rhyme  in  English,  rose  and  arrose  in 
French.  Rarely  in  English  an  identical  rhyme 
is  used  provided  the  sense  be  changed,  as  reign 
with  rein,  lo  with  loir  (change  of  sense  is  also 
always  necessary  in  French ) ,  but  the  change 
nitist  be  more  than  a  mere  negation ;  in  no  case 
should  close  and  disclose  be  rhymed,  nor  words 
having  the  same  root,  as  compute,  dispute.  When 
a  word  is  repeated  to  rhyme  with  itself,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  Poe's  poems,  for  example,  it 
has  the  value  of  a  refrain  rather  than  of  a  true 
rhyme,  and  in  all  such  cases  there  should  be  at 
least  one  other  word  rhymed  with  it.  There  are 
a  few  words  in  English  the  pronunciation  of 
A\hich  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  needs  of  rhyme : 
thus,  uind  (noun)  may  be  rhymed  with  blind, 
etc.,  but  this  is  only  a  form  of  poetic  archaism, 
reverting  to  the  original  pronunciation  of_  the 
word.  Rhymes  are  'masculine'  and  'feminine;' 
masculine  when  the  rhymed  syllable  is  also  the 
chief  accent  of  the  word,  aver,  deter;  mar,  tar; 
feminine  when  it  is  followed  by  tuiaccented  syl- 
lables, marry,  tarry;  tenderly,  slenderly.  Some- 
times a  secondary  accent  is  made  to  carry  the 
rhyme,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  rhymed 


with  a  woril  having  no  great  rhetorical  stress 
or  having  other  words  rhyntcd  with  it.  The  use 
of  feminine  rhjines  is  the  les.s  coinmun  in  ICng- 
lisii,  and  they  are  never  to  he  found  in  the  com- 
plicated form  to  be  met  with  in  some  other  Ian- 
gtiages.  (Compare  the  Persian  nn<h'r  KcuAiy.VT.) 
They  occur  most  freely  in  satiriial  verse,  which 
often  takes  liberties  with  rhyme  that  no  serious 
poetry  could  tolerate.  An  example  from  Lowell 
is: 

Though  you  brag  of  your  New  WorlJ,  you  ilou't 

half  lielleve  in  It; 
Aud  as  uiUL-h  of  tlie  Old  as  is  pOMnllilo  wcovd  In  It. 

Rhyme  was  of  relatively  slight  value  in 
verse  which  depended  upon  quantity  rather  than 
accent  and  in  languages  which  abounded  in 
eIaI)orate  inllections.  It  was  not  until  the  classi- 
cal Latin  gave  way  to  the  vulgar  speech  that 
rhyme  became  the  rule,  first  in  the  early  hymns 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  possible  that  an 
ancient  Celtic  inlluence  may  have  aided  this 
development,  since  the  Celts  used  rhyme  in  the 
oldest  Celtic  poetry  preserved  to  us.  Uhyme 
w^as  elaborately  developed  among  the  Per- 
sians and  Arabs  of  media'val  times,  lint  it  is  not 
known  from  wliat  inthumce  it  was  derived.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  simple  repetitions, 
in  w'hich  most  primitive  poetry  abounds,  form 
the  basis  from  which  rhyme  naturally  arises. 
Consult:  Corson,  Primer  of  Enfilish  Verse  (Bos- 
ton, 1893)  ;  Gummere,  Handbook  of  I'oetivs  ( Hos- 
ton,  18U5)  ;  Schipper,  Englische  Metrih  (lionn, 
1881-88') . 

KHYNCHOCEPHALIA,  rin'k,*>se-fa1I-A 

(Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Ck.  l>vyxos,  rhynchos, 
snout  -|-  KeipaXri,  kepliair,  head).  An  order  of 
primitive  reptiles,  represented  in  modern  limes 
by  a  single  survivor,  Sphcnodon  or  llatteria, 
which  lives  on  islands  olT  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  ancient  times  by  a  large  number  of 
creatures  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  Per- 
mian, Jlesozoic,  and  Eocene  rocks.  This  oriler 
received  its  name  from  the  beak-like  rostrum  on 
the  skulls  of  some  of  its  typical  species.  It  in- 
cludes the  earliest  and  most  primitive  reptiles, 
and  also  the  birds.     The  suborder  Pioterosauria, 
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I,  Skull  of  Palaeohattcria.  superior  a.spwt;  2.  the  hhuio, 
lateral  aspect :  3,  a  dorsal  vprtcbra  of  Xnnaaurua  clavlger: 
c,  centrum  ;  J.  jugal ;  m,  maxilla  ;  q,  quadrate  bone. 

or  Prog.tnosauria,  includes  the  most  primitive 
forms,  in  which  the  teeth  are  of  unifcuTii  shape 
and  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  still  cartilaginous. 
Paheohatteria  from  the  Lower  Permian  of  Sax- 
ony is  the  earliest  known  rejitile.  It  had  a 
lizard-like  body  about  18  inches  long,  with  a  long 
tail,  large  head,  very  large  eyes,  and  numerous 
large  conical  teeth  that  are  fused  with  the  jaw- 
bones, and  also  small  teeth  on  the  palate.    The 
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legs  were  strong  and  the  feet  were  provided  with 
five  cliiwed  toes  and  adapted  to  progress  on  laiul. 
A  suborder,  Pclycosauria,  includes  several  curi- 
ous tliough  imperfectly  known  genera  in  vliich 
the  anterior  teetli  are  different  from  the  posterior 
and  the  dorsal  vertebra;  are  furnished  with 
greatly  elongated  neural  spines.     The  lilii/ncho- 


THE  HHYNCHOCEPHALIC  SKULL. 

CraEium  of  llyperodapedon    Gortloni:    1,  superior  as- 
pect ;  2,  lateral  aspect ;  3,  mandibular  symphysis. 

cephalia  vera  includes  the  most  highly  specialized 
forms,  which  attain  their  maximnm  of  evolu- 
tion and  widest  geographic  distribution  in  late 
Triassic  time.  They  are  cliaracterized  by  more 
complete  ossification  of  the  skeleton,  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  abdominal  ribs,  and  by  having  uni- 
form marginal  teeth. 

BiBLioGRAniY.  Von  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Text- 
book of  Paleontology,  vol.  ii.  (London  and  New 
York,  1902). 

BHYN'CHONEL'LA  (Neo-Lat.  nojn.  pi., 
from  C4k.  I'lijyxoi,  rhi/nclws,  snout).  A  genus  of 
hrachiopods,  scarce  but  widespread  in  modern 
seas,  but  very  abundant  anciently,  and  represent- 
ed in  almost  every  geological  formation  from  the 
Ordovician  u]iward.  About  600  species  have  been 
described,  mostly  from  the  ]\Iesozoic  rocks,  of 
which  the  .Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  groups  are 
especially  prolific.  Most  of  the  ancient  forms 
are  doubly  convex  shells  with  prominent  though 
small  ventral  beaks,  and  with  surfaces  marked 
by  strong,  usually  angular  radial  plications,  and 
with  a  more  or  less  elevated  median  fold  and 
sinus.  The  structure  of  the  shell  in  most  genera 
is  non-punctate,  a  character  by  which  the 
species  may  most  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  closely  similar  species  of  Terebratulidaj.  Con- 
sult: Hall  and  Clarke,  Paleoiitology  of  Neiu  York, 
vol.  viii.,  part  ii.  (Albany,  1894)  ;  Davidson, 
"Monograph  of  the  Recent  Brachiopoda,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Societi/,  vol.  iv.  (London, 
1886-88). 

BHYOLITE  (from  Gk.  piJaJ,  rhyax,  stream, 
especially  of  lava,  from  fx^p,  rhein,  to  flow  -|- 
\l8ot,  lithos,  stone),  Lipasite.  Nevadite.  An 
igneous  rock  of  porphyritic  texture  and  siliceous 
composition,  generally  with  a  crumply,  banded 
(rhyolitic)  texture,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  its 
constituent  minerals  by  flowage.  Khyolites  are 
also  frequently  glassy,  vesicular,  scoriaceous.  or 
pumiceous.  When  compact  and  massive,  rhyolites 
are  designated  as  rhyolite  porpliyries  ( formerly 
called  quartz  porphyries,  and  then  supposed  to  be 
of  geological  age  older  than  the  Tertiary).  In 
chemical  composition  rhyolites  have  about  the 
same  range  as  the  granites.  They  average:  Silica, 
75  per  cent.;  alumina,  13  per  cent.;  sesquioxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  each  1  per  cent.;  oxide  of 
lime,  1  per  cent.;  oxide  of  sodium,  3  per  cent.; 
oxide  of  potassium,  6  per  cent.  Varieties  rich 
in  oxide  of  sodium  are  designated  soda-rhyolites 


(panlclleritcs).  Rhyolites  arc  for  the  most  pari; 
surface  lavas  or  are  intruded  in  other  rocks  as 
dikes  or  sills.  Very  extensive  areas  of  rhyolite 
are  found  in  the  Cordilleran  mountain  sj'stem  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Khyolites  when  of 
unusually  coarse  grain  are  now  designated  by 
the  variety  name,  Nevadite. 

RHYS,  rOs,  EHNE.ST  (1859—).  An  English 
author,  born  in  London,  July  17,  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  schools  in  Carmarthen,  South  Wales, 
at  Bishop-Stortford  and  at  Ne\vcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  became  a  mining  engineer  (1877).  In  1S85 
he  abandoned  the  profession  for  general  litera- 
ture. In  1887  he  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
lecturing  tour.  His  writings  on  Welsh  subjects 
are  popular  and  are  to  be  distingiiished  from 
those  of  the  profound  Celtic  scholar  John  Rhys 
(q.v.).  He  edited  the  Camelot  series  of  popular 
reprints  and  translations  (05  vols.,  1886-91); 
Dekker's  Plai/s  for  the  Mermaid  Series  (1888)  ; 
The  Lyric  Poets  (12  vols.,  1894-99);  Literary 
Pamphlets  (1897)  ;  and  other  works.  His  writ- 
ings include :  The  Great  Coekney  Trayedy  ( 1891 )  ; 
.4  Loudon  Rose  and  Other  Rliymes  (1894)  ;  Wclsli, 
Ballads  and  Other  Poems  (1898)  ;  Frederick  Lord 
Leiyhlon,  a  biography  (1898,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  earlier  studj'  in  1895)  ;  and  two 
romances,  The  Fiddler  of  Came,  having  a  Welsh 
heroine  (1896),  and  The  Whistling  Maid  (1900). 

RHYS,  .John  (1840—).  A  Welsh  author  and 
professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford  since  1877.  He 
was  born  in  Cardiganshire  in  1840  and  educated 
at  Bangor  Normal  College,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
the  Sorbonne,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig.  In  1871 
he  became  school  inspector  for  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire;  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  1881; 
Hibbert  lecturer,  1886 ;  Rhind  lecturer  on  archae- 
ology in  Edinburgh,  1889;  and  has  seen  service 
on  numerous  commissions  on  education,  reforms 
and  land  movements  connected  with  Wales.  His 
works  are:  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology  (1877); 
Celtic  Britain  (1882);  Celtic  Eeathendom 
(1886)  :  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend  (1891)  ; 
Inscriptions  and  Language  of  tlie  Sortltern  Picts 
(1892)  ;  lihind  Lectures  on  the  Early  Ethnology 
of  the  British  Isles  (1890-91)  ;  CeUic  Folk-Lore 
(1901)  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  Bryn- 
mor-Jones,  The  Welsh  People  (1900).  Professor 
Rhys  has  also  cooperated  in  the  production  of 
several  important  editions  of  Welsh  texts  and  his 
contributions  to  Celtic  scholarship  have  been 
various  and  important.  To  his  native  and  un- 
surpassed knowledge  of  Wales  and  of  the  Welsh 
language  he  has  added  wide  research  in  tlie  other 
languages  of  the  Celtic  group,  and  in  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  peoples.  Besides 
doing  valuable  linguistic  work  in  early  Welsh 
and  Manx,  he  has  made  himself  the  chief  living 
authority  on  the  Ogam  inscriptions.  His  studies 
on  folk-lore,  mythology,  and  religion  have  been 
learned  and  brilliant,  but  rather  bold  in  conjec- 
ture. The  editions  of  Welsh  texts  which  he  has 
brought  out  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Mor- 
ris Jones  and  Mr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  are 
models  of  accurate  editing. 

RHYTHM  (Lat.  rhythmus.  from  Gk.  jivBixis, 
rhythmos,  rhythm,  time,  measure,  from  ^etK,  rhein, 
Skt.  sru,  to  flow) .  A  complex  mental  process  which 
has  been  defined,  from  different  points  of  view, 
as  a  temporal  perception  and  as  a  regulated  emo- 
tion. Objectively  regarded,  it  is  a  regularly 
measured   and   regularly   stressed   movement   in 
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time.  Regarded  as  perception,  it  is  a  series  of 
auditory  or  tactual  (never  of  visual)  sensations, 
whicli  recur  at  regular  intervals  and  sliow  a  regu- 
lar variation  of  intensity.  lu  otlier  words,  our 
interpretation  of  rliytluu  as  a  perception  simply 
translates  the  objective  dclinition  into  subjective 
terms.  Tliere  are,  however,  certain  phenomena 
of  the  rhjtlimical  consciousness  whicli  \\<i\e  led 
some  psyoliologists  to  accept  the  otlier  view,  that 
rhythm  is  a  kind  of  emotion.  (1)  If  we  subject 
an  observer  to  a  series  of  regularly  recurring  and 
similar  sounds,  we  find  (within  definite  time  lim- 
its) tliat  in  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  series  is 
apprehended  as  rhythmical.  The  most  familiar 
instance  is  that  of  listening  to  the  ticking  of  a 
clock ;  the  beats  of  the  pendulum  are  heard,  not 
as  tick,  tick,  tick,  but  as  tick,  tick,  tick-,  tick,  etc. 
(2)  We  can  produce  the  effect  of  rhythm  not  only 
by  changing  the  objective  intensitj'  of  regularly 
recurring  stimuli,  but  also  (o)  by  changing  their 
duration,  {h)  by  changing  the  interval  between 
tliem,  and  (c)  by  changing  their  quality.  Tliat 
is  to  say,  the  intensities  may  remain  constant 
throughout,  and  3'et  ( if  some  one  of  these  three 
variations  is  introduced  into  the  series)  the  ob- 
server will  have  the  illusitm  of  intensive  fluctua- 
tion, and  will  therefore  be  constrained  to  hear  the 
series  as  rhythmical.  (.S)  There  is  a  strong 
tendency   to    'express'    rhytlim,    to    accompany   a 

Example  4. 


first  beat  of  every  bur  1ms  an  accent,  while  in 
examples  2  and  3,  although  every  bar  retains 
its  own  accent,  there  is  no  special  accent  or  em- 
phasis at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  rhythmic  figure. 
Accent  llius  deals  with  the  notes  of  a  single  ineus- 
urc;  rhytlim  with  groups  of  notes  extending  over 
one  or  (generally)  more  measures.  .Music  be- 
comes intelligible  only  when  these  larger  rhyth- 
mic divisions  are  clearly  grasped.  A  cultivated 
ear  soon  tires  of  constant  regularity  of  rhythm. 
To  avoid  monotony,  composers  resort  to  various 
means  of  breaking  the  rhythm,  such  as  inserting 
an  odd  bar  between  the  regular  mnnher  of  burs 
comiKising  a  rhythmic  group,  alternating  two- 
bar  with  three-bar  rhythms,  or  making  the  weak 
ending  of  a  phrase  coincide  with  the  strong  be- 
ginning of  a  new  phrase  (thus  really  causing  the 
elision  of  a  bar) . 

The  only  simple  rhythms  are  those  consisting 
of  a  group  of  notes  filling  two  or  three  measures 
(duple  and  triple  rhythm).  All  rhythms  extend- 
ing over  more  than  three  bars  are  compound. 
Thus  every  four-bar  rhythm  can  be  resolved  into 
two  groups  of  two  bars  each.  A  six-bar  rhythm 
may  consist  of  two  groups  of  three  bars  each  or 
three  groups  of  two  bars  each.  The  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Si/mphon!/  (Ex.  4)  begins  with 
a  theme  in  (|uadruple  rhythm  (two  groups  oi 
duple  rhythm). 


series    of   rhj'thmical    sounds   by   movements   of 
head,  foot,  or  band. 

Rhythm  in  Music.  The  regular  recurrence  of 
tone-groups  in  which  the  individual  notes  are 
symmetrically  arranged  according  to  accent  and 
time-value.  Rhythm  is  entirely  independent  of 
melody  or  harmony  '(qq.v.)  and  can,  therefore,  be 
indicated   by   notes    without    reference    to    pitch. 


Example  5. 


The  following  examples  illustrate  this: 


While    every     bar     retains     its     own     accent 

(marked  — ),  there  is  a  particular  emphasis 
(marked  =)  upon  the  first  and  fifth  bars  (the 
beginnings  of  the  rhythmic  group)  and  a  less 
emphasis  (marked  =)  upon  the  third  and  sixth 
bars.  The  effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the 
phrase  were  w-ritten  in  more  moderate  tempo  as 
follows : 


Example  1.— Polonaise,     3 
4 


After  a  number  of  bars  Beethoven  changes  this 


•L^' 


Example  2.— Fandango.     3 
8 


Example  3  —Beethoven    6 
^Symphony  No.  7;.  8 


J     mrnmrn m     \  mmmmm     m     \  d     mm 


J/ 


m     m     m     \  m 


l^ 


In  the  first  example  the  characteristic  rhythmic     quadruple  to  triple  rhj-thm: 


Example  6. 


figure  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  a  single  which  produces  the  following  effect: 

Example  7. 

measure;  whereas  in  the  other  two  examples  it  A  loose  u.se  of  language  has  created  a _  great 

fills  two  measures.     It  is  evident  from  this  that  deal  of  confusion   in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 

rhythm  is  not  sj-nonymous  with  accent;  for  the  the  term  rhythm.     The  word  is  often  carelessly 
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employed  instead  of  accent  or  time,  both  of  which 
teiiiis  are  only  subdivisions  of  rhythm.  See  Ac- 
cent; Syxcopaiion;  Time. 

BIAD,  rd-ad',  or  RIYAD.  The  Wahabi  capi- 
tal in  the  Sultanate  of  Xedjed,  Central  Ara- 
bia (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  R  11).  It  is  built 
on  an  extensive  open  plain  in  a  well-cultivated  re- 
gion. In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  square 
containing  the  market-place  and  the  great  mosque. 
The  city  is  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims  on  the 
way  from  Persia  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Kiad 
dates  from  1824.  Population  (estimated),  30,- 
000. 

BIALL,  rl'al.  Sir  Phineas  (1775-1851).  A 
Britisli  soldier.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  entered 
the  British  Army  as  an  ensign  in  1794.  and  soon 
rose  to  lie  major.  In  1804  he  was  attached  to  the 
Fifteenth  Font,  served  for  several  years  with  dis- 
tinotiim  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1810  was  bre- 
vetted  colonel.  Three  years  later  he  was  promoted 
major-general,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  to  operate 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
following  winter  he  destroyed  Black  Rock,  Buf- 
falo, and  other  villages  on  the  American  border, 
and  during  the  next  summer  commanded  the 
troops  which  opposed  the  invading  army  under 
General  .Jacob  Bro\\ii.  On  .July  5th  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Street's  Creek,  or  Chip- 
pewa. On  .July  25th  at  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  (q.v. ),  where  he  held  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  British  forces,  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Grenada,  and 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  island  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
in  1825,  was  knighted  in  1833,  and  was  made 
a  full  general  in  1841.  Consult  Morgan,  Sketches 
of  Ceh'hrnted  Canadians  and  Persons  Connected 
icith  Canadian  History  (Quebec,  1862). 

RIAIiTO,  re-al'to  (It.,  from  rio,  rivo,  brook 
+  alto,  deep,  high).  The  chief  bridge  of 
Venice,  a  graceful  structure  spanning  the  Grand 
Canal  by  a  single  marble  arch  74  feet  in  length, 
and  32  feet  high.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Rivoalto,  the  island  on  which  Venice  was  founded. 
Two  rows  of  shops  divide  the  bridge  into  a  broad 
road  and  two  narrow  side  passages.  The  bridge 
and  adjacent  district  are  referred  to  in  Shake- 
speare's ilcrchant  of  Venice. 

KIANT,  re'aN',  Paul  Edduakd  Didier,  Count 
( 1836-88) .  A  French  scholar  and  historian,  born 
in  Paris.  He  was  known  as  the  foremost  scholar 
of  his  day  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades,  pos- 
sessed of  a  keen  historical  sense,  skill  in  re- 
search, and  marked  scholarship  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  documents.  In  1875  he  founded  the 
Societe  de  I'Orient  Latin,  whose  object  was  the 
publication  of  geographical  and  historical  docu- 
ments appertaining  to  the  Crusades  and  Pales- 
tine. He  collected  an  excellent  library  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades,  and  in  Scandinavian 
literature,  of  which  Harvard  University  obtained 
the  former  jjortion,  and  Yale  the  latter.  Among 
the  numerous  volumes  written  and  edited  by  him 
arc  Expeditions  et  pelerinages  des  Scandinaves  en 
Terre  Saint e  au  temps  des  croisades  (1865); 
Magistri  Thadei  NeapoUtani  Hystoria  de  Desola- 
tione  et  Conculcatione  Civitati's  Acconensis  1291 
(1874);  and  Le  changement  de  direction  de  la 
quatriime  croisade  (1878).  The  Catalogue  de  la 
hihlintheque  de  feu  M.  le  comte  Riant  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1896-99   (3  vols.). 


KIAZAN,  rC'i-ziln'y'.  A  govermnent  and  a 
city  of  Russia.     See  Ryazan. 

RIB  (AS.  rilb,  OHG.  rippi,  6er.  Rippe;  con- 
nected with  OChurch  Slav,  rcbro,  rib,  and  prob- 
ably with  Ger.  Itebe,  tendril,  OHG.  hiniireba, 
brain  covering,  skull).  An  elastic  arch  of  bone, 
which,  with  its  fellows,  constitutes  with  the  verte- 
bral column  behind,  and  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone in  front,  the  osseous  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  In  man  there  are  12  ribs  on  each  side. 
The  first  seven  are  more  directly  connected  through 
intervening  cartilages  with  the  sternum  than  the 
remainder,  and  hence  they  are  termed  vertebro- 
sternal or  true  ribs;  while  the  other  five  are 
known  as  false  ribs,  and  the  last  two  of  these, 
from  being  quite  free  at  their  anterior  extremi- 
ties, are  termed  floating  ribs.  A  glance  at  a 
skeleton,  or  at  a  plate  representing  the  articu- 
lated bones,  will  shoAV  that  the  ribs  vary  very 
considerably  both  in  their  direction  and  size. 
The  upper  ribs  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  the 
others  lie  with  the  anterior  extremity  lower  than 
the  posterior,  this  obliquity  increasing  to  the 
ninth  rib,  and  then  slightly  decreasing.    They  in- 
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Fig.  1.    THORAX,  front  view. 

crease  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  and 
then  again  diminish.  The  spaces  between  the 
ribs  are  termed  the  intercostal  spaces.  On  ex- 
amining a  rib  taken  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
series,  we  find  that  it  presents  two  extremities  ( a 
posterior  or  vertebral,  and  an  anterior  or 
sternal),  and  an  intervening  portion,  termed  the 
body  or  shaft.  The  posterior  extremity  presents 
a  head,  a  neck,  and  a  tuberosity.  The  head  is 
marked  by  two  concave  articular  surfaces  divided 
by  a  ridge,  the  lower  facet  being  the  larger. 
These  surfaces  fit  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  contiguous  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
the  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament. 
The  neck  is  a  flattened  portion  proceeding  from 
the  head;  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  terminates 
at  an  eminence  termed  the  tuberosity  or  tuber- 
cle, whence  the  shaft  commences.  On  the  lower 
surface  of  this  tubercle  is  a  small  oval  surface, 
which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  contiguous  vertebrae.  The  shaft 
presents  an  external  convex  and  an  internal  con- 
cave surface.  A  little  in  front  of  the  tubercle 
the  rib  is  bent  inward,  and  at  the  same  time  up- 
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ward,  the  point  -ivhere  this  bending  takes  place 
being  called  the  angle.  The  upper  border  of  the 
rib  is  thick  and  rounded,  while  the  lower  border 
is  marked  by  a  deejj  groove,  \\hieh  lodges  llie  in- 
tercostal vessels  and  nerve. 

The  ril)s  of  mammals  are  mostly  connected,  as 
in  man,  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra),  and 
with  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  posterior 
one.  In  the  Jlonotremata.  however,  they  articu- 
late with  the  vertebral  bodies  only;  while  in  the 
Cetacea  the  posterior  ribs  hang  down  from  the 
transverse  processes  alone.  Their  numl)er,  on 
each  side,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  dorsal 
vertebriB.  The  greatest  number,  23,  occurs  in  the 
two-toed  sloth,  while  in  the  Cheiroptera  11  is  the 
ordinurj'  number.  In  birds  each  rib  articulates 
by  means  of  a  small  head  with  the  body  of  a 
single  vertebra  near  its  anterior  border,  and  with 
the  corresponding  transverse  process  by  means  of 
the   tubercle.     ]\Ioreover,   each    rib    possesses    a 
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Fig.  2.    akticulation  of  the  bibs  with  the  spinal 
column,  front  view. 

'diverging  appendage,'  which  projects  backward 
over  the  next  rib,  so  as  to  increase  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  thoracic  framework,  necessary  for 
flying.  The  dorsal  vertebrie  here  never  exceed  1 1, 
and  are  commonly  7  or  8  in  number,  and  the  ribs 
proceeding  from  them  are  connected  with  the 
sternum,  not  by  cartilage,  as  in  mammals,  but  by 
true  osseous  sternal  ribs,  which  are  regularly 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  sternum,  and  at 
the  other  with  the  termination  of  the  spinal  ribs. 
In  the  chelonian  reptiles  the  ribs  (as  well  as  the 
vertebrte  and  the  sternum)  deviate  remarkably 
from  the  normal  type,  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
carapace  consisting  mainly  of  anlcylcsed  ribs 
united  by  dermal  plates.  In  the  crocodiles  there 
are  only  twelve  pairs  of  true  or  dorsal  ribs;  while 
in  the  other  saurians,  and  in  the  ophidians,  the 
ribs  are  usually  very  numerous.  In  the  frogs  there 
are  no  true  ribs,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
any  bony  element  in  their  thoracic  walls  would 
interfere  with  the  enormous  thoracico-abdominal 
enlargement  which  these  animals  periodically 
undergo  at  the  breeding  period.  See  Skeleton  ; 
Spin.\l  Column. 

BIB.  In  architecture,  a  projecting  band  or 
molding  on  an  arched  or  flat  ceiling.  It  is  of 
universal  use  in  all  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  it  is  the  key-note  of  the  Gothic  system  of 
construction.  (See  Gothic  Architectuke.)  Eibs 
were  first  used  in  certain  Romanesque  schools 
during  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries, 
especially  those  of  Lombardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
Rhine.     They  simply  followed  the  diagonal  lines 


of  intersection  of  two  barrel  vault.s  on  a  square 
plan.  Hut  the  Gothic  system,  by  using  Iho 
pointed  arch  in  the  ribbing,  by  making  n  com- 
plete framework  of  diagonal,  transverse,  and 
longitudina.1  ribs,  not  only  self-sullieii'nt,  but  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  weight  and  transmitting  thrust, 
and  by  turning  the  shell  of  each  vaulting  coni- 
])artment  into  a  concave  surface,  made  of  the 
combination  the  basic  unit  of  the  struelure.  The 
ribs  were  at  first  heavy  and  simply  molded,  be- 
coming in  the  thirteenth  century  more  slender 
and  elaborately  molded.  Their  "intersection  at 
the  crown  of  the  vault  was  commonly  decorated 
with  carved  ornamentation  in  the  form  of  lloral 
bosses  or  pendants.  In  late  Gothic,  especially  in 
England  and  Germany,  intermediate  ribs  (if  mi 
constructive  use  were  added  in  the  vaulted  liclds 
for  decorative  effect,  some  of  which  were  called 
Uerne.  The  fan-tracery  vaults  and  paneled 
vaults  are  two  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these 
styles  of  ribbing.  Cusping  and  tracery  were  used 
in  late  Gothic  ribbing,  and  the  ribs  often  wan- 
dered in  curved  lines  across  the  vaulting. 

BIB,  Fracture  of  the.  A  very  common  sur- 
gical accident,  resulting  usually  from  blows  or 
falls  upon  the  chest.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, for  ribs  to  be  broken  by  indirect  violence, 
such  as  a  crushing  or  squeezing  force  which 
springs  the  convexity  of  the  ribs  outward  until 
fracture  occurs.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
the  ribs  of  very  old  persons  have  been  actually 
broken  by  very  violent  coughing. 

The  treatment  for  fractured  ribs  consists  in 
the  application  of  broad  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  which  encircle  the  chest  wholly  or  in  part 
and  which  by  their  pressure  steady  the  broken 
fragments  and  prevent  their  moving  upon  one 
another  in  the  act  of  respiration. 

\^"here  the  sharp  extremity  of  a  broken  rib 
jienetrates  the  layers  of  the  pleura  and  enters  the 
lung  and  escape  of  air  occurs  from  the  lung  sub- 
stance into  the  pleura,  and  thence  through  the 
wound  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  into 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  it  is  made 
evident  by  a  pufl3ness  of  the  skin  and  a  peculiar 
crackling  sensation  to  the  touch.  This  condi- 
tion, which  is  known  as  surgical  emplujscma, 
may  extend  over  the  entire  trunk  and  occasional- 
ly has  been  known  to  invade  nearly  the  entire 
bodv. 

EIBAXJT,  re'bo',  or  BIBATILT,  Jk.vn 
(c.lo20-65).  A  French  navigator  and  colonizer, 
born  at  Dieppe.  In  1.5fi2  he  was  given  command 
of  an  expedition  organized  by  the  Huguenot 
leader.  Admiral  Coligny,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  founding  of  a  Huguenot  colony  in  .\mer- 
ica.  With  his  two  vessels  he  explored  (lie  Florida 
coast,  and  finally,  anchoring  at  Port  Koyal,  built 
Fort  Charles,  near  the  present  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Leaving  twenty-six  colonists,  he  went  back  to 
France,  from  w'hich,  on  accoimt  of  the  civil  wars, 
he  was  unable  to  return  for  some  time.  Mean- 
while the  colonv  had  been  abandoned.  Another  .set- 
tlement of  French  Protestants,  however,  had  been 
made  in  1564  under  Laudonni^rG  at  Fort  Caro- 
line, on  the  Saint  .John's  River,  and  in  .\ug»ist  of 
the  next  year  Ribaut  came  over  with  seven  vessels 
and  assumed  command  of  the  colony.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  squadron,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched with  orders  to  kill  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  settlement,  drove  him  to  sea.  He  planned 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  their  new  settlement 
at  Saint  Augustine,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  and 
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the  project  was  abaiidoued  after  a  slight  initial 
sucicss.  Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  leader  Menen- 
dez  had  taken  Fort  Caroline,  ou  the  Saint  John's 
Rivtr,  by  rapid  and  skillful  tactics.  Over  one 
hundred  of  the  parrison  were  murdered  bj'  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  others  of  the  French  forces 
who  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menendez.  Ei- 
baut  travelinj;  toward  the  settlement  was  met  by 
ilenendez,  and  with  most  of  his  party  surren- 
dered unconditionally.  All  but  a  few  were  put  to 
death,  Kibaut  himself  meeting  his  fate  bravely. 
Consult:  Winsor,  yarrative  and  Critical  Ilistori/ 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  (Boston,  ISSG);  Parkman, 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Sew  World  (ib.,  1S85)  ; 
GalTard,  La  Florid-e  frangaise   (Paris,  1875). 

RIB'BECK,  Otto  (1827-98).  A  German  clas- 
sical philologist.  He  was  born  in  Erfurt,  studied 
in  Berlin  under  Lachmann,  Biickh,  and  Bopp 
(1845),  and  in  Bonn  under  Welcker,  the  'last 
Hellene,'  and  with  Kitschl,  whose  critical  method 
he  so  closely  followed.  After  receiving  his  degree 
in  Berlin  he  wont  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  a  year. 
In  183.3  he  became  a  member  of  Biickh's  seminar 
at  Berlin,  and  from  1854  to  1877  taught  succes- 
sively at  Elberfeld,  Bern,  Basel,  Kiel,  and  Hei- 
delberg. He  became  Eitschl's  successor  at 
Leipzig  in  1877.  Ribbeck's  peculiar  prov- 
ince was  Latin  poetry,  and  his  great 
fame  was  as  a  bold  textual  critic.  Besides  many 
contributions  to  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  of 
which  he  became  an  editor  in  1870,  his  more 
typical  works  are  the  valu.able  collection  of  Latin 
comic  and  tragic  fragments  (1852-55:  enlarged 
1871-73;  3d  ed.  1897-98);  the  text  of  Juvenal 
(1859),  which  is  very  radically  reconstructed  on 
the  general  principles  of  his  essay,  Dcr  cchte  und 
unechte  Jureiial  (1865),  in  which  Eibbeck  held 
satires  1-9  and  11  as  original  and  all  else  of  the 
textus  receptus  late  additions;  the  great  text  of 
Vergil  (1859-02;  prolegomena  1866),  based  on  a 
minute  study  of  the  interrelations  and  history  of 
the  manuscripts,  but  marred  by  a  subjective  and 
fanciful,  if  brilliant,  criticism,  which  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Horace  of  18G9;  and  an  edition 
of  Plautus's  Miles  Gloriosus  (1881).  But  his 
most  valuable  works  were  the  Gcschichte  dcr 
romixchen  Dichlunf}  (1889-92;  2d  ed.  1897- 
1900)  and  the  masterly  Life  of  Eitschl  (1879- 
81).  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  series 
of  classical  chaiacter  sketches,  Alazon  (1882), 
Kolax  (1883),  and  Agroikos  (1885),  patterned 
somewhat  on  Theophrastus. 

RIBBED  VAULTING.  A  form  of  arched 
vaulting  in  which  the  masonry  of  the  vault  is 
sustained  by  ribs,  which  form  a  sort  of  skeleton, 
upon  which  the  concave  surfaces  forming  the 
shell  of  the  vault  rest.  The  ribbed  vault  is  a 
development  of  the  quadripartite  groined  vault, 
in  which  the  groins  are  strengthened  by  means  of 
ribs  of  masonry,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the 
concave  surfaces  of  the  vault  are  independent 
structures,  transmitting  the  thrust  to  the  ribs. 
(See  Gkoixed  Vaulting.)  For  the  different 
varieties  of  Ribbed  Vaulting,  see  V.\ixT.  It  is 
the  basal  unit  of  Gothic  architecture,  under 
which  title  its  development  is  fully  discussed. 

RIBBON.    See  Silk. 

RIBBON"  (OF.  riban,  rulan,  rubant,  Fr. 
ruhan;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  ribin.  ribbon, 
Welsh  rhibin,  streak,  Gael,  rib,  hair,  rag).  In 
heraldry  ( q.v. ) ,  a  diminutive  of  the  ordinary 
called  the  bend. 


RIBBON-FISH.  (1)  Any  of  a  variety  of 
pelagic  fishes  characterized  by  a  much  elongated 
and  compressed  body,  especially  those  of  the  sub- 
order Ta-niostomi,  including  three  families,  rcp- 
lesented  by  very  few  species.  They  are  of  very 
delicate  structure,  with  naked  and  silvery  skin,  a 
long  dorsal  fin  often  uniting  with  the  tail-fin,  a 
small  mouth,  snul  a  protractile  snout.  They  are 
widely  distributed  from  polar  to  tropical  seas, 
but  are  nowhere  foimd  in  abundance,  being  deep- 
sea  fishes,  and  mere  occasional  visitants  of  the 
coasts.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  frame, 
perfect  specimens  are  seldom  obtained.  Speci- 
mens 20  feet  long  with  a  depth- of  12  inches  and 
a  thickness  of  only  an  inch  or  two  have  been 
taken.    See  O.^UFisii. 

(2)  One  of  the  roncadors  (q.v.)  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  West  Indies,  Eques  lanceolatus.     Its 
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generic  name  is  due  to  the  long  dorsal  spines,  sug- 
gesting a  rider ;  and  its  common  name  to  black- 
ish-brown bands  which  curiously  ornament  its 
yellowish-gray  body. 

RIBBON  GRASS.     See  Caxabt  Grass. 

RIBBONISM.  The  name  given  to  a  move- 
ment which  originated  in  Ireland  about  1808.  and 
took  the  form  of  secret  associations  of  Catholics 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
activity  of  the  Orangemen  (q.v.),  and  known  as 
Ribbon  societies.  The  name  was  derived  from 
the  green  ribbon  which  was  the  badge  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  societies  appeared  chiefly  in 
Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
and  seem  never  to  have  gained  a  footing  in  the 
purely  Catholic  counties.  Tlie  members  of  the 
Ribbon  societies  belonged  almost  exclusively  to 
the  poorest  classes,  and  the  religious  purposes 
of  the  organization  soon  became  merged  with  so- 
cial and  agrarian.  The  Catholic  clergy  seem 
consistently  to  have  opposed  the  movement. 

RIBBON  SNAKE.  One  of  the  American 
gartor-suakes  (Eiitaiiia  saiirita)  common  from 
ilassachusetts  to  Louisiana,  but  rare  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  a  light  chocolate  brown  above, 
with  three  yellow  stripes  and  greenish  below. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  its  habits  is  its  fondness 
for  water.  Two  closely  similar  species  are 
Eutania  Sackenii  of  Florida,  which  is  clear  olive 
with  straw-colored  stripes:  and  Eutwnia  prox- 
ima.  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Texas,  which 
is  blackish  brown,  with  dull  yellow  stripes.  See 
Gartee-Sxake. 

RIBEIRO.  reba'ro,  Berxabdim  (c.l48(5- 
C.1550).  A  Portuguese  poet,  born  at  Torrao.  in 
the  Province  of  Alemtejo.  There  is  little  posi- 
tive information  about  this  poet.  He  was  a  gen- 
tlemen of  the  chamber  at  the  Portuguese  Court 
for  several  years,  and  there  had  an  imfortunate 
love  affair  with  a  relative  of  the  King,  who  is 
said  by  some  to  have  lieen  Donna  Joana  de  Vil- 
hena.     His   best   known   work    is    the    pastoral 
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romance  Menina  e  J/ofo  (1554),  the  correct  title 
of  wliich  is  SiiKdcdes  or  Triiite::as.  It  introduces 
his  ouii  love  all'air  and  a  niinilicr  of  the  person- 
ages of  tlie  Portuguese  Court.  Altliough  very 
ohscure  and  confused  as  to  plol.  it  contains  pas- 
sages of  descriptive  lieauly.  The  Obras  dc  Jicr- 
nardiin  Hibciro  were  published  in  1G45,  1785.  and 
1852.  Tlie  best  modern  edition  is  that  of  Dom 
.Tose  Pcssanha,  the  Menina  e  .1/ofa  witli  a  Pre- 
f'iriii     lISUl). 

RIBEIRO-FERREIRA,  far-ra'c-ra,  Tnoir.vz 
Antonio  (1831-1901).  A  Portuguese  poet  and 
statesman,  born  at  Parada  de  Gonta,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  bar  at  Coimbra.  In  1870  he  be- 
came secretary  general  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies. He  received  the  Colonial  portfolio  in  1878, 
that  of  tlie  Interior  in  1881,  in  1SS5  and  in  1800 
\\as  ]\Iinister  of  Public  Worl<s,  and  in  1895  and 
1890  served  as  Minister  to  Brazil.  In  jirose  he 
•wrote  for  tlie  jjress  and  published  two  volumes  of 
travels,  but  he  was  best  known  as  a  poet,  with 
a  typically  Portuguese  languor  and  grace,  but 
iiiueh  patriotism  withal,  as  in  Dissonancias 
(1891).  Earlier  poems  are:  Sons  que  jjassam 
(1854)  and  Vespcras  (1858),  both  Ivric  collec- 
tions; Don  Jaime  (1861;  6th  ed.  1880),  a  na- 
tional epic;  and  Dclfina.  do  mill  (1808;  revised 
1881),  a  narrative. 

RIBERA,  re-Ba'ra,  Jusepe  de,  called  Lo 
SpAGNOLETTO  (1588-1656).  An  historical  painter 
and    etcher,     Spanish     by     birth     and    training. 
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leading  masters  of  the 
and  the  greatest  color- 
the  seventeenth  century. 
Jativa,  Province  of  Va- 
1588.  First  instructed  by 
Ribalta  at  Valencia,  he  received  most  of  his 
training  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Italy.  He  studied  after  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  Rome,  then  especially  after  Correggio 
and  the  Venetians,  from  whom  lie  derived  his  vi- 
vacity of  color.  He  formed  his  style,  however, 
chielly  after  Caravaggio,  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  independent  follower,  rather  than 
a  direct  pupil.  After  years  of  vicissitude,  he 
settled  at  Xa]des,  where  he  secured  a  patron  in 
the  rich  picture  dealer  Cortese,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  Like  Caravaggio's  pictures  Ribera's 
exhibit  a  wild,  extravagant  fancy,  but  great  vigor, 
and.  although  imbued  with  the  darkness  of 
shadow  masses  peculiar  to  the  Xeapolitan  "Tene- 
brosi"  ( Darklings ) ,  they  show  a  much  finer  in- 
stinct of  the  chiaroscuro.  He  delights  in  scenes 
of  horror,  such  as  tortures  and  martyrdoms  of 
all  kinds,  but  occasionally  shows  also  poetic 
charm  and  was  the  first  to  combine  real- 
ism with  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit.  He 
painted  numerous  heads  and  half-figures  of  her- 
mits, saints,  and  philosophers  with  great  anatom- 
ical exactness.  Especially  good  are  his  various 
representations  of  the  "JIartyrdom  of  Saint 
Bartholomew."  examples  of  wliich  are  in  the 
museums  of  JIadrid,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Among 
his  finest  paintings  are  the  "Immaculate  Concep- 
tion" (16.35).  in  the  Convent  of  the  Augustine 
Recollets  at  Salamanca,  excelling  in  splendor  of 
color  and  light  and  in  the  charm  of  the  Virgin's 
figure  the  representations  of  this  subject  by 
Murillo,  Guido  Reni.  and  Rubens :  the  "Descent 
from  the  Cross"  (16.37).  admirable  for  its  delin- 
eation of  pain,  and  "Communion  of  the  .Apostles." 
both  in  San  Martino,  Naples;  the  "Adoration  of 


the  Shepherds"  (1650),  in  the  I^uvrc;  tho 
"Jlartyrdoui  of  Saint  Lawrence,"  in  the  Vulicnn; 
a  "Pieta"  in  the  XalionnI  (iallery,  Lomlon ;  and 
"Saint  Mary  of  Egj-pt  Praying  at  ller  Gruvn" 
(lli41),  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  of  cxcepUonal 
charm  in  the  expression  of  I  lie  head.  Of  the 
fifty  pictures  in  the  Madrid  Musi-uni,  llie  best 
are:  ".Jacob's  Dnani;"  "The  Inunacuhile  Concep- 
tion;" "Isaac  Blessing  .laeob;"  ".Magdalen;" 
"Saint  Rochus;"  "Prometheus;"  and  "The  Blind 
Sculptor  of  Gambazo."  Of  singular  interest  is  a 
half-figure  of  "Homer,  as  Improviser  with  tho 
Violin,"  in  the  Turin  Gallery,  and  his  latest 
work,  the  "Saint  Sebastian""  (1051),  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples.  Of  liis  twenty-six  etcliings 
the  best-known  are  "The  Drunken"  Silenus  with 
Satyrs"  (1628),  the  equestrian  portrait  of  "Don 
Juan  d'Austria"  (1648),  two  of  "Saint  Jerome," 
and  "Satyr  Scourged  by  Cupid."  Consult:  Ber- 
mudez,  Diccionurio  hislurico  .  .  .  dc  las 
hclla.^  artes,  iv.  (Madrid,  1800)  Eisenmann,  in 
Dolime,  Kunat  vml  Kiin.illcr  Ilaliens,  iii.  (Leip- 
zig, 1879)  ;  Woermann,  in  Zeitschrifl  jfiir  hildciidc 
Kunst  (ib.,  18!I0)  ;  and  Diccionario  cncicloyfdico 
hispdno-diiiericono,  xvii.    (Barcelona,    1895). 

RIBHUS  (Skt.  rhhu,  dexterous,  from  rabh, 
Gk.  /'Mfijlavew,  lamhanein,  to  take;  ultimately 
connected  with  Ger.  Alp,  AS.  wif,  Eng.  elf).  In 
Vedic  mj-thologj-,  a  group  of  divine  artilicers. 
They  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  were 
originally  mortals.  They  are  closely  associated 
with  India,  and  also  with  Savitar,  the  sun.  while 
in  their  appearance  they  are  like  the  sun,  and 
ride  in  a  bright  car  drawn  by  fat  steeds.  They 
are  most  frequently  mentioned  as  the  artisans 
of  the  gods.  The  physical  basis  of  the  divine  as- 
pect of  the  Ribhus  is  doubtful.  Some  scholars 
regard  them  as  the  three  seasons  which  are  at 
a  standstill  during  the  twelve  days  of  the  winter 
solstice.  Consult:  N6ve,  Esftni  stir  Ic  mi/lhe  dfs 
Rihhavas  (Paris,  1847);  Macdonell,  Witic  My- 
iholnqif  (Strassburg,  1897):  Ryder,  Die  l/bhu's 
im  Rgveda    (Giitersloh,   1901). 

RIBOT,  re'b6',  AroTSTiN  THl5oniLE  (1823- 
91).  A  French  genre  and  jiortrait  painter  of  the 
realistic  school,  born  at  Saint-Nieolas-d'Attez 
(Eure).  He  first  painted  mirror  frames, 
and  then  worked  for  a  while  under  Glaize 
and  studied  Chardin  and  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  masters  in  the  Louvre.  He  liegan 
his  exhibits  at  the  Salon  by  a  series  of  still- 
life  pictures  and  kitchen  scenes,  painleil  broadly 
with  strong  Rembrandt-like  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  These  include  "Cooks  at  Dinner  Time" 
(1861),  and  "Chickens  Roasting"  (1861).  His 
"Saint  Sebastian"  (1861)  showed  his  powerful, 
if  somewhat  coarse,  talent,  in  another  manner. 
This  picture,  with  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  and 
".Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  is  in  the  Luxemlxnirg. 
His  later  works  were  mainly  portrait  heads, 
chiefly  of  old  people,  which  are  wonderful  studies 
of  wrinkled  flesh  and  startling  expression.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Con- 
sult Muther.  The  History  of  Modern  Painting 
(New  York,   1896). 

RIBOT,  Alexandbe  Ffxix  .JosEpn  (1842—). 
A  French  statesman,  born  in  Saint  Onier  (Pas  de 
Calais),  and  educated  for  the  law  in  Paris. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Socifdf  dc 
Legislation  Comparfe.  Avas  for  two  years  (1875- 
77)  at  the  head  of  a  department  in  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,   and   in   1878   was  elected  a   Deputy. 
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He  bcenme  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre,  defemlcil 
Dufiiiire's  policy,  and  iu  his  general  conserva- 
tism was  especially  prominent  as  opposed  to  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Kerry  Cabinet.  In  1890  he 
became  foreign  Minister  in  Freyeinefs  Cabinet, 
a  portfolio  which  he  also  held  under  Louhet. 
From  December  1S!>2  to  Jlarch  IS'XS,  he  was 
president  of  the  Cabinet,  and  on  Faure's  election, 
in  1895,  was  again  called  to  form  a  Cabinet,  which 
did  not  last  the  year  out.  After  Fashoda,  Ribot 
again  nrged  his  conservative  colonial  policy  of 
prudent  waiting.  In  the  Dreyfus  affair,  although 
he  had  previously  urged  all  possible  publicity,  he 
successfully  op]>osed  the  prosecution  of  Jlercier. 
Kibot  made  a  special  stud.v  of  English  politics, 
and  in  18ti6  wrote  a  Biographie  de  Lord  Erskin-c. 

RIBOT,"  THfioDULE  Aemand  (1839—).  A 
French  psychologist.  He  was  born  at  Guingamp, 
December  18.  1839,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lycee 
de  Saint  Brieurc  and  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris, 
where  he  graduated  in  1862,  and  whence  he  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  degree  in  1875.  After  teaching 
for  several  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  at 
various  lyc6es,  he  came  to  Paris  and  turned  to 
the  investigation  of  experimental  and  physiologi- 
cal psychology  in  the  histological  and  physiologi- 
cal laboratories  and  at  tlie  clinics  of  the  insane 
asylums.  In  1876  he  founded  the  Revue  pMloso- 
phiqiie,  of  which  he  became  the  editor.  In  1885 
he  was  given  charge  of  a.  course  in  experimental 
psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1888  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  experimental  and  compara- 
tive psj'cholog^-  in  the  College  of  France.  Ribot 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  psychology  in  France,  adopting  the  best 
methods  of  both  the  German  and  the  English 
psj'chologists,  while  at  the  same  time  his  work 
has  been  characteristically  French  in  breadth  of 
view.  Especially  valuable  have  been  his  psycho- 
pathological  studies  and  the  analytical  and  com- 
parative treatment  of  distinctive  types  or  fields 
of  mental  phenomena  in  his  later  books.  Best 
known  are  La  psychologie  anglaise  contempo- 
raine  (1870;  trans.,  London,  1873);  L'h&ridH6 
psychologique  (1873,  5th  ed.  1889;  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Philosophie  de  Scho-penhnuer  (1874; 
7th  ed.  1896)  ;  Psiijcholoqie  allemande  contempo- 
raine  (1879,  13th  ed.  1898;  trans..  New  York, 
1886)  ;  Les  maladies  de  la  m^moire  (1881,  13th 
ed.  1898;  trans..  International  Scientific  Series, 
xli..  New  York,  1882)  ;  Les  maladies  de  la  vo- 
lonti  (1883,  14th  ed.  1899;  trans..  New  York, 
1884)  ;  Les  maladies  de  la  personnalit4  (1885, 
8th  ed.  1899;  trans.,  Chicago,  1895)  ;  La  psy- 
chologie de  I'atfention  (1889.  3d  ed.  1897;  trans., 
Chicago,  1896)  ;  Psyehologie  desi  sentiments 
(1896;  .3d  ed.  1899;  trans.,  London,  1897); 
L'^voliition  des  idees  generales  (1897;  trans., 
Chicago,  1899)  ;  Essai  sur  I'imagination  criatrice 
(1900). 

BICARDO,  re-kar'd6.  David  (1772-1823).  An 
eminent  English  political  economist,  born  in 
London.  His  father,  a  Jew  from  Holland, 
gave  him  an  education  in  a  commercial  school 
in  that  country.  When  fourteen  years  of  age 
Ricardo  left  school  to  engage  in "  his  father's 
business  on  the  stock  exchange,  for  which  he 
showed  remarkable  aptitude.  At  nineteen  he 
entered  the  Church  of  England  and  was  re- 
nounced by  his  father.  Thrown  upon  the  world 
without  resources,  he  set  up  as  a  broker,  with 
such   success   that   he   was   reckoned   a   man   of 


wealth  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  works  of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  be- 
gan to  devote  himself  to  economic  studies,  though 
he  did  not  wholly  withdraw  from  business  life 
until  1818.  Ilis  first  publication  on  economic 
studies  was  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1809,  and 
entitled  The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the 
Depreciation  of  Bank  Xotcs.  This  work  created 
considerable  stir,  and  received,  as  it  were,  ollicial 
confirmation  in  the  famous  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  1811,  in  the  drafting  of  which 
Kicardo  is  reported  to  have  had  great  intluence. 
A  series  of  pamphlets  on  financial  subjects  fol- 
lowed this  first  venture,  and  in  1817  appeared 
his  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taj!a- 
tion,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  In  1819 
he  entei'ed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  while  his 
diffidence  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  notable 
speaker,  he  maintained  there  a  high  authority 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  finance  and  taxa- 
tion until  his  death. 

Ricardo  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
economic  thought  than  any  other  of  the  earlier 
writers  except  Adam  Smith.  His  writings  cover 
the  fields  of  abstract  theorv,  currency,  taxation, 
and  protection,  in  each  of  which  he  contributed 
much  that  was  of  permanent  value.  In  economic 
theory  his  name  is  associated  with  the  law  of 
rent  (q.v. ),  which  he  did  not  originate,  but  ex- 
pounded so  forcibly  that  it  became  generally 
known  through  his  works;  the  so-called  "iron  law 
of  wages,"  that  wages  in  the  long  run  cannot 
exceed  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  for  which  he 
is,  however,  no  more  responsible  than  Adam 
Smith :  the  labor  theory  of  value,  according  to 
which  commodities  tend  to  exchange  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  labor  that  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  them.  None  of  these  theories  re- 
ceives unqualified  acceptance  at  the  present  day, 
although  existing  theories  have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  them.  His  writings  on  taxation 
are  abstract,  and  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  problems  of  incidence  of  taxes.  The  most 
complete  part  of  his  work  is  his  discussion  of 
currency.  His  is  the  first  adequate  and  clear 
statement  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money.  (See 
MojN'ey.  )  The  doctrine  of  comparative  costs 
(see  International  Tk.^de)  is  one  of  his  most 
important  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  inter- 
national trade. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
he  w'as  author  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on 
taxation,  currency,  and  protection,  and  of  numer- 
ous controversial  letters  to  ilalthus,  J.  B.  Say, 
McCulloch,  and  other  economists. 

RICASOLI,  re-ka'z(i-le.  Betting.  Baron 
(1809-80).  An  Italian  statesman,  born  at  Flor- 
ence. He  was  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Lom- 
bard family,  studied  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  and 
passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his  estate 
devoted  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  on  which  sub- 
ject he  wrote  a  number  of  useful  works.  In 
1847  he  appeared  in  politics  as  a  leader  of  the 
Moderate  Liberals  and  an  advocate  of  Italian 
unity,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Florence.  In 
1849  as  a  member  of  the  executive  commission 
he  was  instrumental  in  recalling  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold,  trusting  to  the  constitutional  promises 
given  by  the  latter.  Ijcopold  returned  ac- 
companied by  the  Austrians,  and  Ricasoli,  indig- 
nant at  this  treachery,  retired  into  private  life. 
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In  1S59  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  tlie  lilieral 
moveiiient  in  Tuscany,  and  after  the  llight  of  tlie 
tirand  Duke  was  made  dictator  (August  1).  In 
this  oliiee  lie  exerted  himself  for  the  union  of 
Tuscany  with  Sardinia.  His  firmness  streiij;th- 
ciu'd  tlie  hands  of  Cavour  and  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  ISOO,  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  Tuscan  assembly  that  its  work 
was  done.  In  the  same  month  he  was  made  Gov- 
crnorticneral  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  Cavour 
(June,  ISUl)  Ricasoli  was  called  to  the  head  of 
the  Jlinistry.  His  Cabinet,  however,  could  not 
willistand  the  Radical  assault,  and  he  resigned  in 
Jlarch,  1602.  He  returned  to  power  in  June, 
ISlil),  and  retired  in  April  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ratazzi.  Consult  his 
Lcitere  e  docunicnti  (10  vols.,  Florence,  1888- 
!15)  ;  Ongaro,  Bcltino  Ricasoli  (Turin,  1801)  ; 
Passerini,  Gcncnluyirt  e  storia  della  Famiglia 
Ricasoli   (Florence,  18C1). 

RICCl,  rit'che,  Fedekigo  (1809-77).  An  Ital- 
ian dramatic  composer,  born  in  Xaples.  He  was 
educated  in  music  at  the  Conservatory  of  San  Se- 
bastiano,  after  which  he  followed  his  older 
brother  to  Rome.  His  first  great  success  was 
won  by  the  opera  La  prigione  d'Edimhurgo 
(1837),  which  was  followed  by  the  scarcely  less 
successful  Un  duello  sotto  Richelieu  (1839); 
Michelangelo  e  Rolla  (1841):  and  Co)  rudo  d' 
Alfamura.  In  1853  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg 
as  inspector  of  the  vocal  classes  in  the  Theatre 
School,  and  about  1870  left  that  city  to  superin- 
tend personally  his  own  musical  productions  in 
Paris.  One  or  two  of  his  operas  had  been  trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  the  French  stage,  and  their 
success  led  him  to  bid  for  French  favor  with  the 
more  ambitious  operas  Docteur  Rose  (1872),  and 
Uhi  dura  vince.  He  was  disappointed,  however, 
and  in  1876  returned  to  Italy.  Additional  com- 
positions included  masses,  cantatas,  songs,  as 
well  as  several  other  operas.  He  died  at  Cone- 
gliano. 

KICCI,  LuiGi  (1805-59).  An  Italian  dramatic 
composer.  He  was  born  in  Xaples,  and,  like  his 
brother  Federigo,  was  educated  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  San  Sebastiano,  Naples.  He  composed 
several  very  successful  operas  which  he  presented 
in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1836  became  maestro 
di  capella  at  the  Cathedral  of  Triest.  and  vocal 
director  of  the  city  theatre.  After  this  much  of 
his  work  was  done  in  collaboration  with  his 
brother  until  1859,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  after  confinement  in  the 
Prague  asylum  died  there.  He  wrote  about  30 
operas,  of  which  perhaps  La  festa  di  Piedigrotta 
(1852)  and  II  diavolo  a  quattro  (1859),  written 
jointly  with  his  brother,  are  among  the  best.  His 
masterpiece,  however,  was  Crispino  e  la  Coinare 
(1850),  one  of  the  best  comic  operas  of  Italy 
and  the  only  one  still  perfonned  outside  of  it. 
Other  compositions  include  masses,  sacred  and 
secular  songs,  and  duets. 

RICCI,  Matteo  (1553-1610).  Tlie  founder  of 
the  Jesuit  missions  in  China,  and  a  celebrated 
astronomer,  born  at  ilacerata.  Italy.  After 
studying  law  at  Rome  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1571.  In  1577,  while  still  a  scholastic, 
he  went  on  the  mission  to  India.  There  he  was 
ordained,  and  because  of  his  ability  in  Eastern 
languages,  especially  in  Chinese,  selected  to 
found    the   mission    in    China.      Ricci    published 


.scvernl  works  in  Chinese  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Chinese  literati  by  llie  purity  iil  tlieir 
style.  He  resolved  to  nmke  his  way  to  I'ekintj, 
and  in  the  dress  of  a  Chinese  .scholar  ^uceeeiletl  in 
reaching  Nanking  (1595),  but  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  long.  Later  lie  wrote  a  series  (if  didactic 
works  in  Chinese,  one  a  Uiiilogur  nf  t'rieiiitxiiip.  in 
imitation  of  Cicero,  which  so  plenseil  the  Chinese 
mandarins  that  he  obtained  the  permi-sioii  In  uo 
to  Peking.  He  presented  to  the  Emperor  a  tcli- 
scope  and  various  asironomical  insiniimnls, 
which  were  still  in  tlie  palace  when  the  Allies 
forced  an  entrance  in  1900.  After  this  he  wiii 
allowed  to  reside  at  Nanking.  In  llllll  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  build  a  ehiireli  ami  found  il 
mission  in  Peking  itself.  Hefure  long  his  mathe- 
matical teaching  and  classical  Chinese  style  ob- 
tained for  him  great  iirestige.  lie  iK-eaine  a 
special  favorite  of  the  Emperor,  and  thniugh  his 
infiuence  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
principal  cities  of  China.  There  is  an  important 
work  by  him  which  contains  a  number  of  valu- 
able observations  on  the  geography  and  history 
of  China.  His  book  On  The  Suture  of  (lod.  writ- 
ten in  Cliinese,  has  been  admitted  into  the  iium- 
ber  of  Chinese  classics.  Consult  biogra)iliics  by 
Sainte-Foi  (Paris,  1859)  and  Werfer  (2d  ed.. 
Regensburg,   1870). 

RICCI,  SciPioxE  DE  (1741-1810).  An  Italian 
bishop,  born  at  Florence.  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1706.  For  some  time  he  was  amiitor  to 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Florence,  and  in  1780  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato.  He  at- 
tempted to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the 
Church,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  brother  of  Emperor  .Iose|>li 
II.,  and  his  reform  measures  were  approved  liy 
the  diocesan  synod  of  Pistoja  in  178li,  he  was 
opposed  at  the  general  Tuscan  Synod,  held  at 
Florence  in  1787.  When  Leopold  left  Tuscany, 
Ricci  was  forced  by  the  anger  of  the  populace  to 
flee  from  Pistoja  (April,  1790).  and  he  formally 
renounced  his  episcopal  dignity  in  .lune.  1791. 
Consult  his  Life  by  Potter  (Brussels.  182.')).  and 
his  autobiography,  Meiiiorie    (Florence,   1805). 

RICCI,.  Seb.vstiano  (1659-1734).  An  Italian 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  Civiilale 
di  Belluno.  He  was  a  pujiil  in  Venice  of  Cervelli, 
with  whom  he  paintad  in  Milan.  Bologna,  and 
Venice.  Afterwards  he  visited  .\ustria  and  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  ten  years.  His  works 
in  England  include  the  decorations  of  the  chapel 
at  Bulstrode  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  the 
hall  at  Burlincton  House,  and  those  in  the 
chapel  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  "The  Continence  of 
Scipio,"  and  "The  Dinner  at  Simon's  House."  two 
of  his  best  productions,  are  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  executed  a  large  number  of  works  distin- 
guislicd  for  vivacity  of  conception,  grace  of  form, 
and  fine  color. 

RICCIARDELLI,  rit'char-d6l'14,  Daniele. 
See  VoLTF.RRA,  Daniele  da. 

RICCIO,  David.     See  Eizzio. 

RICCIO,  rit'chA,  DoMEXiro.  called  Bbisa- 
SORCI  (1494-1567).  An  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  born  in  Verona.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Carotp.  but  was  strongly  inllueneed  by 
(iiorgione  and  Titian.  Afost  of  his  works,  chief- 
ly frescoes,  are  to  be  found  in  his  native  city. 
Those  which  depict  mytholngieal  subjects  are 
better  than  his  purely  religious  pieces.  He 
painted  the  facade  of  the  Casa  Murari,  now  nl- 
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most  destroyed,  and  "Tlie  Entry  of  Clement  VII.  carefully  weeded,  altliough  often  so  wet  that  the 

and   Charles   \'.   into   Bologna,"   in   tlie   Palazzo  worUnien  may  sink  to  tlu'ir  knees. 
llidolfi.     This  last,  his  most  celebrated  work,  is         The  origin  of  the  regular  production  of  rice  in 

notable  for  the  dramatic  expression  of  the   fig-  America   is    referred   to   tlie   latter    part   of   the 

ures  and  its  line  color.     Domenico's  sou  Fklice  seventeenth  century,  when  a  vessel  from  iladagas- 

(1.540-1005),    also    called    Brusasorci,    studied  car  is  said  to  have  brought  a  sack  of  the  grain  to 

under   Ligozzi    in    I'Torenee.      A   number   of    his  Charleston,  S.  C.     This  yielded  well,  the  culture 

religious  paintings  are  in  the  Verona  churches,  spread,   and   eventually    rice   became   the   stajilc 

and"  there   is  a   "Holy   Family"  by   him,   in  the  product  of  that  State,  until  the  War  of  the  Ke- 

l^ouvre.     His  style   is   refined,  and  his   coloring  bellion  checked  it.     The  mode  of  cultivation  best 

rich  and  pleasing.  adapted  to  the  plant  in  South  Carolina  has  been 

■r.T^^/^T>/^■^Tx       -i  >i  •  1  -/   •     T „,.r„^     ,„ii„^  fouud  to  be  by  irrigation,  and  it  is  chieily  grown 

BICCOBONI,    rik  k()-bo'ne,    LoDOVico,    called        ,         j,      i      i  *  i  «        i   i      4-1 

iva.v..v/  ,_-'  .„     Ti  ',•   „     .^i,.„,„.;f„vr,;=t  where  the   land  was   formerly  overflowed  by  tlie 

Leuo  (U,,,- Uo.3).      An    Italian    diamatuigist,  ^..j^^_     ^,^^^  cultivation  of  rice  spread  rapidly  to 

born    at   llodena       In    1099    he    became    director  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^   Southern   States,  but  of   late  years 

of  a  company  of  (.layers,  by  whose  aid  he  did  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  the  most  suoeess- 

nway   with    the    traditional    Italian    comedy    of  ^^j  j,^  .^^  cultivation.     The  prairies  of  the  south- 
masks,  and  nresented  the  Fastor  fido  and  other  i       «  ji      oi  4.      1  1  a     1  11 

iiiti=.vo,  ui.u  |)ii  v,uL,,.i4  K  o  ,       ,      ,  ■         4.  ern  parts  of  the  States  have  proved  to  be  well 

dramas    of    importance.      Opposition    to    lum    at         .,  '■  4.    4.,  14.-      4-         c    •         t,     ,      j  •     ■     • 

"      :  J  .     1,      T       1       1 V  J  1  ■      i  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.    The  land  is  irri- 

Veniee  and  in  the  Louujard  towns  caused  him  to         ,    ,  ,  .  4.      j-  •  i        n  1 

.',  ,         ;  gated  by  pumping  water  from  rivers  and  wells  and 

withdraw  to  Pans,  wliere  from   1716  to   li29  he  "  •'  ',,'.'=  -4.     c  4.1  1  1  ■ 

conducted   an    Italian    theatre    in   the   Hotel   de  ^^  >;e8"lated  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  machinery 

Bourgogne.      He   returned   thence   after   a  brief  as  m  growing  other  smal    grains     The  ground  is 

residlnee  at  Parma  ( 1729-31 ) .     His  publications  P'oY"  '  J^f  "'"^Ifl.  ''^"'1  ■•°"?'l'  ^}}'^  ^he  .seed  planted 

inelude  the  HistoireduthmreitaUen(U-2S-31).  ^Jit'V' ""^-     The  ground  i.s  allowed  to  dry  suf- 

heiently    at   harvest   time   to   eualjle   the   use   01 

BICCOBONI,    !Marie    Jeanne    Labobas    de  binders    and   the   grain    is   afterwards    threshed 

MEZiiiRES   (1714-92).    A  French  novelist,  daugh-  with  steam  threshers.     It  is  also  grown  on  low- 

ter-in-law   of   the   preceding.      She   was  born   in  lands  subject  to  overflow  from  the  river,  with  due 

Paris.      She   wrote   the   once   popular   novels   of  precautions  against  a  pos.sible  crevasse.  The  water 

society,  Hintoire  du  marquis  de  Cricy ;  Lettres  de  is  conveyed  by  ditches  and  laterals,  and  is  altcr- 

vtilady  Catcsby ;  Ernestine,  etc.,  but  she  is  best  nately  turned  on  and  drained  off,  as  the  condition 

known  as  the  continuator  of  Marianne,  by  Mari-  of    the    plants'    progress    may    demand.      When 

vaux   (q.v. ).  mature  the  water  is  drained  off,  the  grain  cut 

BICE  (OF.  ris,  Fr.  riz,  fi-om  JML.  orysum,  Lat.  a"-!  1''"  to,<i'7-     ^^l^"'  threshing,  it  is  winnowed 

ory^a,  from  Gk.   dpvta,  oryza,  Spv^o.,  onjzon,  rice;  '^nd    placet     in    sacks,    ready    for    the    mill    or 

connected  with  Afghan  vrizi,  Skt.  vrihi.  rice).   A  P'-^'-^''.*-    The  'upland   rice  is  dry-cultivated,  .and 

genus    of    grasses    of   which    the   only   important  Yl   claimed   by  some   planters  to   be   belter   than 

tpecies  is  the  common  rice  (Or7/~o  5'« (fro) ,  one  of  the   lowland       It   is   grown   upon   high   and   dry 

the  most  useful  and  extensively  cultivated  grains,  ^''^:  and,  after  the  manner  of  other  gram,  the 

supplying  the  principal  food"  of  one-half  of  the  y?}^  '«  "f  so  generous  as  on  the  lowland.     The 

human  rSce.     It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  '"'"'"^   °^    rice   consists   m   removing  the   outer 

native  of  the  East  In.lies,  but  has  spread  to  "all  }'"^,'f  or  coat._    From  the  thresher  the  rice  is  sent 

quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  conditions  of  to  the  mills  in  barrels  holding  102  pounds  each, 

warmth  and  moisture  are  suitable.     It  is  adapted  ^J°'"  this  quantity  of  rough  rice,  the  mills  secure 

to  subtropical  climates,  rather  than  tropical  or  ^^  V^^ridf  of  clean  rice    8  pounds  of  polish,  uO 

cold  temperatures.      Rice   is  an  annual,   varying  PO""J«   "f   bran,  and   29   pounds   of   waste      The 

from   twi   to   five    feet   in  height.      The   seed   o?  "<^e  polis''  and  rice  bran  are  mixed  and  s^old  as  a 

grain  grows  on   little   separate  stalks,  springing  feeding  stuff  under  the  name  of  rice  feed  or  rice 

from  the  main  stalk;  and' the  whole  appearance  ™<''^'-,  "  '^''"^yy  i"t_"tious  and  is  largely  em- 

of  the  plant,  when  the  grain  is  ripe,  may  be  said  Pl"/,"!  '^**  ^  ^°°^  ^°\  V\U^- .     ,^     ,,   .,  ,  ^,  ,      . 

to  be   intermediate  between  that  of  b.irley  and  ,,}}'"  P^duction  of  rice  in  the  United  States  m 

oats.      Rice    requires    a    moist    soil,    artificially  ^^^■>'_  ^^  S'''<="  '"  ^^"^  Twelfth  Census,  was  as  fol- 

flooded  at  certain  seasons.     There  are,  however,  'o^^" 
vaTieties  called  upland  rice  that  do  not  require  Pounds 

flooding.      The    cultivation    is    most    extensively  Georgia 11,174  .^62 

■    -P  ■       T    J-        r<i  •  J      ii  4.1  /  Louisiana nL',7:i'2.430 

carried  on  in  India,  China,  and  other  southeast-  North  Carolina 7,K'.i'2..'J80 

ern   parts   of   Asia,   Japan,   Egypt,  the   southern  South  Carolina 47".360.r28 

countries    of    Europe,    South    Carolina,    Georgia,  Texas 7,186,863 

and  the  Gulf  States  of  North  America,     The  best        xhe  amount  did  not  supply  the  home  market, 

of  all  rice  known  in  the  market  is  that  of  Caro-  a^d    jn    addition    204.177.000    pounds    were    ini- 

Ima,  yet  the  introduction  of  nee  into  that  coun-  ported.     The  world's  production  of  rice  in  1899 

try  occurred  only  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  -n-as : 
or  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Rice  Pounds 

is  known  in  India  as  Paddy — a  term  also  u.sed  to  North  America 283,722,027 

designate  rice  in  the  husk.    See  Plate  of  Cereals.  Europe l.507!3C8',ouO 

T„    r'l  •  1  •4.1  4    •  Asia 72,380,748,000 

In  Liiiiia,  where,  as  in  other  warm  countries, 
two   crops   may  be   obtained   in   a  year,   rice  is         Canada  rice    (Zizania  aquatica) ,  the  wild  rice 

generally   sown   thickly  on  very  wet  land,   and  of  North   America,   is   a   species   of  a   different 

afterwards    transplanted    to    the    land    which    it  genus  of  grass  quite  different  from  the  true  tice. 

is  finally  to  occupy.     The  plants  tiller  or  spread  It   is   particularly  abundant   in    the   Northwest, 

at  the  root  very  much,  so  that  each   sends  up  growing  in  miry  places  or  shallow  water,  often 

several   or  many  stalks.     The   rice-grounds   are  in  the  margins  of  lakes.     The  seeds  are  about 
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half  an  inch  long,  slender,  farinaceous,  affording 
very  good  meal,  and  used  to  some  extent  \>y  tlie 
Indians  where  the  plant  abounds.  Owing  to  its 
tendency  to  scatter  its  seed,  its  production  has 
not  reached  any  economic  importance. 


WILD  RICE  {Zizania  aquatica). 

Aside  from  its  use  as  food  ( see  below ) ,  rice  is 
subjected  to  fermentation  in  many  countries.  The 
beer  made  from  it  (sake)  is  in  general  use  among 
the  Japanese.  Several  kinds  of  highly  esteemed 
and  very  intoxicating  wines  are  made  from  rice 
by  the  Chinese.  A  spirit  is  distilled  from  the 
lees.  Rice  starch  is  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  is  used  in  laundries  and  muslin  factories. 
Rice  straw  is  used  to  make  bonnets  and  also  to 
some  extent  as  a  feed  for  cattle. 

Feeding  Value.  Tlie  rice  grain  is  not  directly 
used  as  a  food  for  farm  animals.  However,  its 
by-products,  chaft'-meal,  bran,  and  polish,  are  fed 
especially  in  regions  where  rice  is  grown.  The 
straw  also  has  a  feeding  value. 

Rice  bran  and  rice  meal  contain  more  or  less 
of  the  germ,  and  are  fed  to  dairy  cows  and  pigs. 
According  to  recent  experiments  rice  meal  has 
practically  the  same  value  for  pigs  as  corn  meal 
when  fed  in  addition  to  skim  milk.  Rice  polish 
is  a  fine  powder  of  high  nutritive  value  and  is 
very  valuable  for  cows,  pigs,  etc.  As  it  is  rich  in 
botli  nitrogen  and  potash,  it  produces  a  valuable 
manure.  Rice  hulls  are  too  woodv  to  be  of  much 
VOL.  xvn.— 9. 


food  value.  They  are  largely  used  for  pnckinj; 
around  breakable  articles.  Tnlike  niiwt  cereal 
grains,  rice  is  seldom  made  into  bread  or 
cakes,  but  is  eaten  boiled.  In  C'liina,  .lapaii.  and 
other  countries  where  the  majority  of  the  [n-ople 
cannot  obtain  animal  food,  riee,  which  is  rallicr 
deficient  in  protein  (.see  table),  is  supple- 
mented by  special  products  made  from  tile  soy 
bean  (q.v.),  wliich  are  rich  in  protein.  In  Europe 
and  .\meriea  rice  is  used  as  a  vegetable  and  for 
making  soups,  puddings,  cakes,  etc. 

Riee  Hour  has  the  following  percentage  com- 
position: Water,  8.5;  protein,  8.(!;  fat.  (i.l ;  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  51. 'J;  crude  fibre,  10.1;  and 
ash,  8.8.  Flaked  rice,  a  breakfast  food,  has  the 
following  average  percentage  composition: 
\\'ater,  9.5;  protein,  7.7;  fat.  0.4;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  81.7:  crude  filire.  0.2:  and  ash,  0.3.  Rice 
is  believed  to  lie  very  thoroughly  digesli'd.  .ludgcd 
both  by  palatability  and  wholesomeness,  it  is 
wortliy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

RICE,  Alle.v  Thorxwke  (185;!-89).  An 
American  editor,  born  in  Hoston,  Mass.  lie  grad- 
uated at  Oxford  University  in  1875,  and  in  187(1 
bought  the  \orth  Amcricu'n  liccicw,  of  which  he 
subsequently  became  the  editor.  In  1879  he  pro- 
moted the  Charnay  expedition,  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  France  and  tlic  rnitcd  States,  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  remains  of  primitive  civil- 
ization in  Central  America  and  -Mexico.  He  was 
the  first  to  recommend  tlie  intnMluction  into  the 
United  States  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. 
He  edited  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(1886)  and  was  a  contril)utor  to  Ancient  Cities 
of  the  New  World  ( 1887  ) . 

RICE,  Daniel  (1822-1900).  An  .American 
circus-performer,  born  in  New  York  City.  (Orig- 
inally his  name  was  McLaren.  He  became  an 
acrobat,  travelled  as  a  circus-clo\ra,  and,  after 
winning  wide  popularity,  established  a  show  of 
his  own.  He  was  also  very  successful  finaiui:illy 
and  devoted  considerable  sums  to  charitable  and 
public  purposes.  During  the  Civil  War  he  pro- 
moted recruiting  and  subsequently  delivered  oc- 
casional lectures  in  favor  of  temperance.  As  a 
clown  probably  no  other  man,  except  perhaps 
George  L.  Fox,  won  such  lasting  recognition  as 
did  Rice. 

RICE,  .James  (1843-82).  An  English  novelist, 
Ijorn  at  Northampton,  September  2ti.  1843.  He 
studied  at  Queen's  College,  (^anilu'idge.  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (  1871  ).  Never 
taking  very  seriously  to  his  profession,  he  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  literature.  As  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Once  a  Week,  from  1868  to  1872.  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Walter  Be.sant.  with 
whom  he  collaborated  on  several  remarkable 
novels,  as  Read//  Moneij  ilortiboji  (1872).  which 
was  successfully  dramatized  (1874)  ;  The  Golden 
Buttcrliy  (18'76):  The  Monks  of  Thelema 
(1877)';  and  The  Seamy  Hide  (1881).  Besides 
these  and  other  novels,  they  wrote  in  conjunction 
several  Christmas  stories  for  All  the  Year  Round 
and  the  World.  There  had  been  no  literary  part- 
nership so  successful  as  this  since  that  of  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  Of  the  Besant-Rice  collabo- 
rations perhaps  The  (Holden  liiitler/h/  and  Ready 
Money  Mortiboy  are  the  most  vigorous.  In  exag- 
geration they  show  the  influence  of  Dickens,  but 
they  are  not  lacking  in  real  humor,  sanity,  and 
character  drawing.  Rice  also  wrote  a  gossipy 
History  of  the  British  Turf  (1879). 
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BICE,  LuTHEB  (17831836).  An  American 
clergjiuan,  born  at  Northborough,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810  and,  after 
Btudying  theologj-  at  Andover  Seminary,  sailed 
for  India  aa  a  missionary  in  1812.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  lie  left  the  Congregationalists  and  joined 
the  Baptists,  as  his  friend  Adoniram  Judson  had 
done  a  few  weeks  before.  He  soon  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to  organ- 
izing missionary  societies  and  raising  funds 
among  the  Baptists.  Largely  through  his  ef- 
forts Columbian  University,  at  Washington,  was 
founded,  and  for  many  years  he  was  its  treasurer 
and  devoted  much  energy  to  its  welfare.  Rice 
was  a  preacher  of  unusual  power  and  left  a  deep 
impress  on  the  Baptist  denomination. 

BICE,  TnoMAS  D.  (1808-60).  An  American 
comedian,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  wood-carver,  but  was  attracted  to 
the  theatre,  where  for  a  time  he  served  as  a 
supernumerary.  Soon,  however,  he  turned  to 
negro  minstrelsy,  in  which  he  became  famous  in 
both  America  and  Great  Britain.  By  many  he 
is  held  to  be  without  equal  in  his  peculiar  branch 
of  comic  acting.  Among  his  popular  perfor- 
mances were  the  burlesque  tragedy  Othello,  the 
farces  Jumbo  Jum  and  The  Virf/inia  Mammy,  and 
Boiic  Squaih  Diavolo.  a  travesty  on  Fra  Diurolo. 
Many  of  his  songs,  such  as  "Lucy  Long,"  "Jim 
Crow,"  and  "Sich  a  Gittin'  Up  Stairs,"  held  a 
place  among  the  songs  of  the  people  in  his  day. 
At  the  height  of  his  success  Rice  was  noted  for 
his  eccentric  extravagance,  but  he  died  in  poverty. 

BICE,  William  North  (1845 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican educator,  born  at  JIarblehead,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1865  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in 
1867.  From  that  year  he  was  professor  of  geo- 
ology  at  Wesleyan.  He  was  an  assistant  to  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  in  1873-74,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  in 
1891,  and  assistant  geologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1891-92.  He  wrote: 
Geology  of  Bermuda  (1884)  ;  Science  Teaching  in 
the  Schools  (1889),  and  Twenty-five  Years  of 
Scientific  Progress  and  Other  Essays   (18941. 

BICE-BIBD.  The  name  in  the  Gulf  States 
of  the  bobolink    (q.v. ). 

BICE  INSECTS.  The  rice  weevil  (Calandra 
oryzce)  is  a  cosmopolitan  insect,  which  probably 
originated  in  India  and  has  been  diffused  by  com- 
merce until  it  is  found  in  most  grain-growing 
countries.  In  the  Southern  United  States  it  is 
known  as  'black  weevil.'  It  feeds  upon  the  grain 
of  rice,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye.  oats,  and  sor- 
ghum, and  also  infests  such  breadstuffs  as  crack- 
ers and  cakes,  and  is  frequently  found  in  flour 
and  meal.  It  was  originally  bred  from  rice, 
whence  its  specific  name;  and  it  is  amenalile  to 
the  same  bisulphide-of-carbon  treatment  ordinar- 
ily applied  for  other  insects  injuring  stored  grain. 
The  rice  grub  of  the  Southern  United  States 
is  the  larva  of  a  scarabaeid  beetle  (Ch-alepvs 
trachypygus) ,  which  looks  like  the  ordinary 
white  grub.  It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  upland 
rice,  but  in  fields  which  are  frequently  over- 
flowed it  cannot  exist.  The  so-called  '  'water 
weevil'  {Lissorhoptrus  simplex),  however,  does 
exist  in  overflowed  fields. 

The  rice-stalk  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  crambid 
moth  {Chilo  plejadellus) .    The  moth  lays  its  eggs 


in  the  early  summer  upon  the  rice  stalks,  and  the 
young  larv.'B  bore  into  the  stalks,  working  their 
way  gradually  toward  the  roots.  It  transforms 
to  the  pupa  stage  witliin  the  stalk,  and  after  five 
or  six  daj's  the  moth  emerges.  It  is  of  a  very 
pale  yellowish  or  straw  color,  with  golden  fringes 
to  the  front  wings,  and  expands  about  one  inch. 
Stalks  inhabited  by  the  borer  turn  white,  and  this 
insect  is  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  the 
so-called  'white  blast'  of  rice  fields.  The  chinch 
bug  (q.v.)  also  feeds  upon  the  rice  heads,  but  is 
seldom  abundant  enough  to  do  much  damage; 
while  in  the  periods  between  the  overflows  the 
'grass-worm'  ( larvie  of  Laphygina  frugiperda) , 
when  occurring  in  large  numbers,  may  ravage  a 
field.     See  Grass-W'ORM. 

Consult  Annual  Report,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture   (Washington,  1881-82). 

BICH,  Barnabe  (1540?-1620?).  An  Eliza- 
bethan writer.    He  served  in  the  war  with  France 

(1557-58)  and  thereafter,  through  most  of  his 
life,  with  the  army  in  Ireland.  During  his  leisure 
he  learned  French  and  Italian  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  through  translations. 
He  claimed  to  have  written  thirty-six  books,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  a  series  of  short  stories 
entitled  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profes- 
sion ( 1581  ;  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
London,  1846).  From  this  collection  Shakespeare 
drew  the  plot  of  Twelfth  Night.  Afterwards  Rich 
issued  many  romances  in  the  style  of  the 
Euphues.  military  reminiscences,  and  pamphlets 
against  the  Papists  and  tobacco.  Consult  .Jusse- 
rand.    TIic    Novel    in    the    Time    of    Shakespeare 

(London  and  New  York,  1890). 

BICH,  CL.\rDius  James  (1787-1827).  An 
English  traveler  and  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Dijon,  France,  of  English  parents.  His  early 
j'ears  were  spent  in  Bristol,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. He  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
Oriental  languages,  and  through  friendly  influence 
he  received  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company 
service  in  1803,  but  when  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments became  officially  known  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Bombay  civil  service  as  a  writer.  He  was 
ordered  to  proceed  via  Egypt  as  secretary  to  the 
Consul-General  to  that  country,  but  the  vessel  in 
wliich  he  traveled  was  burned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Rosas.  Spain.  He  managed  to  escape,  and,  after 
many  adventures  in  Malta,  Italy,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  every- 
where familiarizing  himself  with  the  vernaculars, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Egypt.  Disguised  as  a 
Mameluke,  he  traveled  through  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and,  sailing  from  Basra,  reached  Bombay 
-n  1807,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  .James  Mackintosh.  Four  months  later  he 
married  the  Governor's  daughter  and  was  appoint- 
ed Resident  at  Bagdad,  where  be  remained  six 
years.  He  made  a  valuable  collection  of  coins, 
gems,  manuscripts,  and  material  for  a  history  of 
the  region,  in  1811  visited  the  site  of  Babylon,  in 
1813  sought  recuperation  from  illness  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  1814  journeyed  through  the  Bal- 
kans and  visited  Vienna  and  Paris.  After  his  re- 
turn through  Asia  Jlinor  to  Bagdad,  he  revisited 
Babylon,  and  for  his  health  traveled  through 
Kurdistan  in  1820.  He  definitely  established  the 
site  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.v.).  He  died  of 
cholera  at  Shiraz.  in  Persia,  while  assisting  the 
sick.  His  published  writings  include  two 
Memoirs  on   The  Ruins   of  Babylon    (1815  and 
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1818),  and  Narraticc  of  a  Residence  in  Koordi- 
sltin  and  on  the  Hite  of  Ancient  Xitieich,  with 
Journal  of  a  Voijuge  Doirn  the  Tiijris  to  Bagdad, 
and  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Shira:  and  Pcrscpolis 
(2  vols.,  1836),  edited  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  his  widow.  His  Oriental  collection  was  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum. 

RICH,  Edmund.  An  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   See  Edmund,  Saint. 

RICH,  John  (1682?-1761).  A  noted  English 
harlequin  and  theatrical  manager.  His  father, 
Christopher  Rich,  had  been  a  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  and  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Rich,  in 
1714,  the  son  opened  the  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  was  in  ITIC  that  he  introduced 
the  performances  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
Lun,  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Harlequin 
(q.v.).  Before  many  years  these  had  dcvelojied 
into  the  regular  English  pantomime  (q.v.)  and 
had  become  immensely  popular.  In  1732  he 
opened  the  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  which  he 
continued  to  manage  till  his  death.  In  his  harle- 
quinades Rich  combined  an  extraordinary  agility 
and  pantomimic  gift  with  great  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising novelties  to  attract  the  public.  Consult 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage  (ed.  Lowe,  London, 
1S88). 

RICH,  Penelope,  Lady  (c.l5C2-1607) .  The 
object  of  the  poetic  passion  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
sonnets  addressed  to  'Stella.'  She  was  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  togetlier  with  his 
son  Robert,  Elizabeth's  favorite,  received  kindly 
Sidney's  ofi'er  of  marriage.  But  her  guardian, 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  married  her,  probably 
in  1581,  to  Robert,  Second  Baron  Rich,  appar- 
.ently  against  her  will.  The  sonnets  Astrophil 
and  Stella,  published  after  this  marriage, 
sneer  at  the  husband's  lack  of  worth  and  of 
ability  to  appreciate  her  worth — an  attitude 
toward  Lord  Rich  which  is  also  taken  by  Richard 
Barnfield.  Bartholomew  Yonge,  and  otliers  wlio 
wrote  poetry  to  Lady  Penelope.  But  her  marital 
unhappiness  did  not  stop  at  this  stage.  In 
1595,  at  the  latest,  she  had  formed  a  liaison  with 
Lord  Moiuitjoy,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  with  whom,  after  Rich's 
abandonment  of  her,  which  did  not  occur  until 
after  the  execution  of  her  brother  Robert  ( 1001), 
she  lived  openly,  even  before  her  divorce  in  1005. 
After  her  husband's  remarriage  she  m.arried 
Jlnuntjoy.  then  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  thus 
lost  her  standing  at  Court,  where  she  had  been 
a  great  favorite. 

RICH'ARD  I.  (11.57-99).  Surnamed  Cceur 
DE  Lion,  or  the  Lion-Hearted.  King  of  Eng- 
land from  1189  to  1199.  He  was  the  tliird  son 
of  Henry  II.  and  his  Queen,  Eleanor,  and  was 
born  at  Oxford,  September  8.  1157.  When  a 
mere  infant  it  was  decided  that  he  should  in- 
herit Aquitaine,  and  he  was  betrothed  to  Alice, 
or  Alicia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  VII., 
King  of  France.  Like  his  brothers,  Richard  on 
several  occasions  rebelled  against  his  father.  King 
Henry  II.,  and  was  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  final  reliellion.  wliich  hastened  the  death  of 
that  monarch.  Since  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II. 
had  died,  in  1183.  Richard  succeeded  to  all  the 
possessions  of  his  father.  He  had  taken  the  cro.ss 
in  1187,  on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin.  Philip  Augustus.  King  of  France,  had 
done  likewise,  and  in  1190  both  started  on  the 


Third  Crusade.  Richard,  in  onler  to  prepare 
suitably  for  this  Crusade,  had  burrowed  and  ex- 
torted money  wherever  possible.  The  adminis- 
tration of  England  during  his  ab.seneu  wa«  in- 
trusted to  William  Longchanip  (q.v.),  but  the 
prelate  was  opposed  by  the  King's  brother,  John 
Lackland,  who  gradually  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  Crusade  proved  a  failure  almost  from  the 
start,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  luck  of  harnitmy 
between  the  two  kings.  After  various  deluva 
Richard  reached  -Messina  on  September  23,  lllio. 
He  tarried  in  Sicily  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
betrothed  his  nephew  Arthur  to  the  infant 
daughter  of  King  Tancred.  The  Sicilian 
tlirone  was  at  that  time  claimed  by  the  Kmperor 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  alliance  with  Tancred,  for 
this  reason,  afterwards  turned  out  a  very  un- 
lucky one  for  Richard.  He  fell  out  with  the 
French  King,  refused  to  marry  his  sister  Alice, 
and  on  April  10,  1191,  sailed  from  Messina, 
carrying  along  with  him  Berengaria  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  married  on  May  12,  1191,  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  halted  on  his  way  to  Pal- 
estine. The  prodigies  of  personal  valor  which  he 
performed  in  the  Holy  Land  have  made  the  name 
of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  famous  in  romance. 
After  Acre  had  been  captured,  on  July  12,  1191, 
Richard  executed  2700  prisoners  of  war  because 
the  payment  of  their  ransom  was  delayed.  (.Sec 
Crusade.)  He  quarreled  bitterly  with  Philip 
Augustus,  who  went  home.  After  spending 
months  in  indecisive  contests  against  Saladin, 
Richard  finally  made  a  truce  by  which  .Jerusalem 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  .Siiltan.  On  October 
9,  1192,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  England.  As 
he  was  making  his  way  through  tlie  dominions 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  be  was  seized  by 
that  prince,  who  had  been  insulted  by  Richard 
while  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  handed  over  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  detained  him  as  a 
captive. 

John,  meanwhile,  ruled  in  England,  and  he  and 
Philip  of  France  had  good  reasons  for  wishing 
that  Richard  should  never  return  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  finally  released,  however,  after 
paying  a  heavy  ransom  and  agreeing  to  hold  hia 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  P^mpire.  On  JIarch  13, 
1194,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  England. 
His  brother,  John,  who  had  acted  so  treacherous- 
ly toward  him,  he  magnanimously  forgave,  but 
with  Philip  Augustus  he  made  war.  while  he 
left  the  actual  government  to  the  able  adminis- 
trator Hubert  Walter  (q.v.).  He  was  on  the 
whole  victorious  in  his  war  against  France,  but 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  Castle  of 
Chaluz,  which  he  was  besieging,  and  died  .\pril 
6.  1199.  His  character  has  generally  been 
sliown  by  modern  historians  in  a  very  imfavor- 
able  light.  Sismondi's  words  are  often  quote<l : 
"A  bad  son,  a  bad  brother,  a  had  husband,  and  a 
bad  king."  This  estimate  is  somewhat  unjust  to 
Richard.  He  was  extremely  generous  to  .lohn ; 
there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  he  was  a 
bad  husband;  as  King  he  chose  able  ministers 
and  left  most  of  the  ruling  to  them.  But  ho 
did  tax  England  heavily  for  his  expeditions.  Ho 
was  .1  poet  and  well  versed  in  the  knightly  ac- 
conqdishments  of  his  age.  In  the  succ-eeding  c«>n- 
tnry  he  became  the  hero  of  many  legendary  tales, 
and  he  has  always  been  viewed  in  popular  litera- 
ture as  a  hero  of  romance.  Consult :  Stubbs. 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.    (0th 
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ed..  Oxford,  1897)  ;  Kound,  Feudal  England  (Lon- 
don, 1805)  ;  Norjjate,  Angevin  Kings  (2  vols., 
ib.,  1887);  Stubbs,  Early  Plantagenets  (5th 
ed..  ib..  1880)  ;  Toeche,  Beinrich  VI.  (Leip- 
zig, 1867)  ;  Archer,  Crusade  of  liiehard  I.  (New 
York,  1889)  :  Bloeh.  Forscliungen  zur  Politil: 
Kaiser  Ucinrich  TV.  (Berlin,  1892).  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  in  Iranhoc  and  The  Talisman,  has  used 
some  of  the  best-known  legends. 

RICHARD  II.  (1367-1400).  King  of  Eng- 
land friini  l.'i77  to  1309.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  and  Joan  of  Kent, 
and  was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  January  6,  1367. 
Slany  miraculous  stories  arose  in  time  concern- 
ing his  birth,  due  chiefly  to  his  subsequent  un- 
fortunate career.  Richard's  elder  brother  died 
in  1371,  and  his  father  in  1376.  so  that  he  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  liis  uncle  .John  of  Oaunt 
(q.v.).  On  .lune  21.  1377,  Edward  III.  died  and 
left  to  the  infant  King  a  country  devastated  by 
plague  and  a  people  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes  due 
to  the  war  with  France  (q.v.).  Parliament,  which 
had  obtained  greater  power  in  the  last  years  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  sought  now  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  government,  but  was  opposed  by  .John 
of  Gaunt  and  his  followers.  In  1381  took  place 
the  Tyler  Insurrection  (q.v.),  which  was  caused 
by  an  onerous  capitation  tax.  The  speedy  sup- 
pression of  this  dangerous  rising  was  due  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  Richard's  spirit  and  dar- 
ing. In  1382  Richard  was  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  same  year  the  King  began 
to  seek  the  downfall  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
controlled  Parliament  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  royal  power.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  bj'  a  war  with  France,  with 
which  country  Scotland  was  allied.  For  a  while 
Richard  conducted  the  war  in  Scotland  in  per- 
son, and  Edinburgh  was  burned.  In  the  absence 
of  John  of  Gaunt  in  Spain,  Richard's  youngest 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  affairs;  and  an  attempt  which  Rich- 
ard made  to  free  himself  from  control  having 
been  defeated,  several  of  his  counselors  were  put 
to  death,  which  act  was  approved  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1388.  In  1389,  however.  Richard,  by  a 
coup  d'etat,  succeeded  in  throwing  oft'  the  yoke. 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Arundel  were  deprived 
of  their  power.  These  tliree  nobles,  together  with 
Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Xotting- 
ham,  had  been  the  nobles  who  had  'appealed'  or 
accused  Richard's  adherents  in  1388.  Hence  they 
are  known  in  history  as  the  "lords  appellant.'  In 
1394  Richard  went  to  Ireland  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  four  'Kings'  of  Meath,  Tho- 
niond,  Leinster,  and  Connaught. 

The  same  year  the  Queen  died,  and  in  1396  a 
marriage  treaty  was  concluded  between  Richard 
and  Isabella,  infant  daughter  of  King  Charles 
VI.  of  France.  Gloucester  disapproving  of  this 
marriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  unpopular, 
Richard  caused  him  to  be  privately  arrested,  and 
conveyed  to  Calais,  where  he  either  died  or  was 
murdered.  On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  banished,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  beheaded.  A  misunderstanding  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  Henry,  Duke  of  Here- 
ford (formerly  Earl  of  Derby),  and  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (formerly "  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham), the  King,  desirous  to  be  rid  of  both,  sent 
the  former  into  banishment  for  ten  years,  and 
the  latter  for  life.     But  Hereford  had  been  as- 


siduously cultivating  the  popularity  which  his 
cousin  had  been  as  assiduously  throwing  away, 
and  the  result  became  apparent  in  1399.  On  his 
return,  in  tl\at  year,  from  a  military  expedition 
in  Ireland.  Richard  found  that  Bolingbroke  (as 
Hereford  was  generally  knowni)  had,  in  his  ab- 
sence, landed  in  England,  that  he  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  yielded  and  gone 
over  to  his  side.  The  army  whicli  the  King  had 
with  him  in  Ireland,  also,  no  sooner  landed 
than  it  almost  entirely  passed  over  to  the  in- 
vader. Meeting  the  conqueror  at  Flint  Castle, 
Richard  was  carried  captive  in  his  train  to 
London.  On  September  29,  1399,  he  formally 
resigned  his  crown.  On  the  following  day  the 
resignation  was  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  the 
crown  conferred  on  Bolingbroke  (who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Duke  of  Lancaster),  who  was 
henceforth  known  as  Henry  IV.  (q.v.).  By  order 
of  the  peers,  Richard  was  confined  secretly  in 
various  castles.  In  the  Februar.y  following  his 
resignation,  the  nation  was  told  that  he  was  dead, 
and  his  body,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  it, 
was  brought  with  much  pom])  from  Pontefract 
Castle,  and  shown  to  the  people.  There  were 
rumors  afterwards  of  his  being  alive  and  in 
Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  murdered 
about  February  14,  1400.  Richard  had  ability, 
but  was  very  extravagant,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
subject  to  fits  of  passion.  He  had  some  taste 
for  literature  and  was  a  patron  of  Gower,  Frois- 
sart,  and  Chaucer.  His  reign  is  important  on 
account  of  the  development  of  the  Privy  Council 
(q.v.)  and  the  active  role  played  by  Parliament. 
Furthermore  it  was  during  this  reign  that  the 
work  of  Wiclif  (q.v.)  bore  fruit  in  the  rise  of  the 
Lollard  (q.v.)  movement.  Consult:  Wallon,' 
Richard  II.  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1864)  ;  Stubbs,  Con- 
stitutional History,  vol.  ii.  (4th  ed.,  Oxford, 
1896)  ;  Pauli,  Oeschichte  Englands  (Gotha,  18.53- 
58). 

RICHARD  III.  (1452-85).  King  of  England 
from  1483  to  1485.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  Y'ork,  and  was  born  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  on  October  2,  1452.  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  amid  the  struggles  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  in  which  he  experienced  both  im- 
prisonment and  exile.  In  1461,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  Duke  of  Gloucester,  although  but  a 
lad  of  nine  years,  and  throtighout  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  he  remained  faithful  to  his  brother, 
rendering  him  most  valuable  assistance.  He 
rejected  the  overtures  of  Warwick,  and  shared 
Edward's  exile  in  1470-71.  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Y'orkist's 
army  at  the  final  victories  of  Barnet  and  Tewkes- 
bury. For  all  these  services  he  was  riclily  re- 
warded. In  1469  he  was  made  High  Constable 
of  England,  and  in  1478  Great  Chamberlain,  be- 
sides receiving  numerous  other  grants  and  offices. 
He  stood  highest  in  the  royal  councils,  proving  a 
capable  statesman,  and  in  1480-82  he  conducted 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Scots,  and  as 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches  he  brought  that 
country  into  such  subjection  that  the  Parliament 
of  1483  granted  this  office  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever. 

Upon  his  death  in  the  same  year  Edward  TV. 
left  to  Richard  the  care  of  his  heir.  Edward  V., 
then  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  administra- 
tion   of    his    kingdom.       Richard    was    at    the 
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time  in  the  north,  but  before  his  arrival  at 
London  lie  was  recognized  by  the  royal  coun- 
cil as  Protector  of  the  realm.  He  soon  over- 
threw the  unpopular  party  of  the  \Voo<l- 
villcs,  the  IJueen's  relatives,  who  aimed  to 
control  the  Government,  and  finally  impris- 
oned Edward  V.  and  his  younger  brother.  Par- 
liament thereupon  declared  that  he  was  the 
rightful  King,  on  the  ground  that  Edward  IV.'s 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  illegal. 
A  deputation  of  lords  and  commons  ])resented 
these  conclusions  to  Richard,  who  assumed  the 
crown  on  June  26,  1483.  After  his  accession  the 
King  courted  popularity  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  made  a  royal  progress  thr<mgh  the 
midland  and  northern  counties, -and  was  every- 
where received  with  joy  and  loyalty.  While 
Richard  was  thus  engaged  in  the  nortli,  plots  for 
the  rescue  of  the  captive  princes  were  being 
hatched  in  the  south,  and  to  end  these  conspira- 
cies Richard  about  this  time  probablj'  had  his 
prisoners  put  to  death.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  involved  in  these  plots,  thereupon 
planned  a  rebellion  in  favor  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Lancastrian  claimant  of  the  throne. 
A  general  uprising  was  planned  for  October  18th, 
wliicli  was  to  extend  throughout  Southern  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  but  the  King's  adherents  re- 
pressed the  insurrection  in  the  south  and  cut  the 
bridges  over  the  Severn.  The  heavy  autumn 
rains  prevented  Buckingham  from  crossing  the 
river  from  the  Welsh  side,  and  the  same  storms 
frustrated  the  intended  invasion  by  Richmond. 
Buckingham  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 

The  remainder  of  Richard's  brief  reign  was 
spent  in  preparations  for  the  final  struggle  with 
Lancaster.  By  wise  laws  and  politic  acts  he 
sought  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
by  extensive  military  preparations  to  baffle  the 
expected  invasion.  In  order  to  unite  the  Yorkist 
party,  Richard  intended  to  marry  his  son  and 
heir  to  Elizabetli.  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
IV..  and  on  the  death  of  his  son  he  proposed 
marrying  her  himself,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce this  plan  on  account  of  popular  opposi- 
tion. On  August  7.  1485,  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Welsh  chieftains  in  his  advance  on  Shrewsbury. 
Richard  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  the  hostile 
armies  faced  each  other  on  Bosworth  Field. 
When,  however.  Richard  ordered  the  attack  he 
found  his  troops  half-hearted,  and  the  Stanleys, 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  aid  from  Lan- 
castershire,  joined  the  enemy.  The  result  was 
that  Richard  was  defeated  and  slain  ( August  22, 
1483),  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  became  King  of 
England  as  Henry  VII. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  char- 
acter of  Richard  III.  The  chroniclers  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  from  whom  we  have  derived  our 
knowledge  of  him,  wrote  to  please  the  Tudors. 
They  pictured  him  as  a  monster,  both  physically 
and  morally,  and  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  has 
fixed  this  conception  in  the  public  mind.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  undersized  and  a  hunchback, 
with  his  left  shoulder  lower  than  the  right.  His 
look  was  said  by  Polydore  Virgil  to  be  full  of 
malice  and  deceit,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
be  warlike  and  hard-favored.  But  contemporary 
portraits,  of  which  several  survive,  show  a 
thoughtful,  anxious  face,  and  no  trace  of  de- 
formity. A  hunchback  could  not  have  performed 
the   feats    of    valor    which    he    accomplished    at 


Barnet,  Tewkesbury,  and  Bosworth.  But  of  his 
unscrupulo\is  character  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  many  of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies 
are  unfounded.  He  and  his  brother  Clarence 
were  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Edward, 
the  heir  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  afu-r  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  But  even  it  this  be  tfue 
there  were  many  similar  executions  in  the  War* 
of  the  Roses.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he 
caused  the  murder  of  Henry  \T.,  or  had  any  part 
in  the  accusation  and  conviction  of  his  liVothcr 
Clarence.  From  all  these  deaths  Edward  IV,, 
and  not  Richard,  was  chief  beiieliciary.  The 
nuirder  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  Tower  was, 
however,  quite  generally  ascribed  to  Richard's 
orders,  and  probably  with  more  reason.  But  of 
the  sMiiposed  nuirder  of  his  wife  there  is  little 
likelihood.  \Miatever  his  moral  character,  he 
was  certainly  a  ruler  of  great  ability.  His 
management  of  the  Scotch  war  and  liis  govern- 
ment of  the  north  before  his  accession  to  the 
tlirone  brought  him  the  greatest  popularity,  and 
his  legislation  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  wise  and  beneficent. 

Bibliography.  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  V//.,  ed. 
James  Gairdner  (Rolls  Series,  1801-63),  which 
are  the  most  important  of  the  sources.  Among 
the  Tudor  historians,  consult:  More,  IJi.ilory 
of  Kinfi  Richard  III.  (new  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1833)  ;  Virgil,  Anglim  Hi-itoriarum  Lihri  X.WII. 
(new  ed.,  Leyden,  1861)  ;  Fabyan,  The  New 
Clironieles  of  England  and  France  (London, 
1811):  Ross,  Historia  Regum  Angliw  (Oxford, 
1716).  The  best  modern  account  of  his  reign  is  by 
Gairdner,  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  ///.  (Cam- 
bridge, 1898).  The  most  elaborate  defense  of  Rich- 
ard's character  is  Legge,  The  Unpopular  King: 
Life  of  Richard  III.  (London,  1835).  The  question 
of  the  murder  of  the  princes  was  discussed  by 
Markham  in  the  English  Historical  Reriew,  vol. 
vi.  (London.  1891),  who  believed  Henry  VII.  com- 
mitted the  deed.  He  was  answered  by  Gairdner 
in  the  same  periodical  and  same  volume. 

RICHARD  II.  An  historical  tragedy  by 
Shakespeare,  written  probably  in  1595.  and  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  Regi.stcr  in  1597.  Ex- 
cepting the  adapted  plays  on  Henry  VI.,  it  is  the 
earliest  of  the  historical  plays,  and  the  first 
printed.  It  was  probably  the  play  acted  the 
night  before  Essex's  rebellion  in  1001.  The  sug- 
gestive deposition  scene  made  it  unpopular  at 
Court,  and  it  was  suppressed  by  the  censorship, 
being  first  printed  in  the  Fourth  Quart"  in  1008. 
Several  older  plays  on  Richard  II.  had  been 
written,  but  were  not  used  b.v  Shakespeare.  The 
chief  source  of  the  tragedy  was  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  and  its  model  was  Jfarlowe's  Edward 
II.  Among  the  historical  plays,  it  stands  as  a 
prologue  to  the  dramas  of  Henry  IV.  and  V^ 

RICHARD  III.  An  historical  tragedy  by 
Shakespeare,  written  about  1595,  and  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1597,  shortly  after 
Richard  II.  An  older  play.  The  True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  III.,  was  published  in  1594,  but  from 
this  Shakespeare  took  only  two  lines.  He  fol- 
lowed Holinshed's  Chronicle  (1577),  who  took 
the  sombre  picture  of  Richard  from  Sir  Thomas 
More's  History  of  Richard  III.  Traces  of  a 
weaker  hand  can  be  detected,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  ^Marlowe  helped  in  the  early  part  of  the 
plav,  which  was  finished  and  later  revised  by 
Shakespeare.     Historically  it  follows  closely  oa 
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Henry  VJ.  and  completes  the  series  dealing  with 
the  \"\"ars  of  the  Roses. 

BICHABD,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (1209-72). 
King  of  the  Romans  (of  Germany)  from  1257  to 
1272.  He  was  the  second  son  of  King  John  of 
England  by  Isabella  of  Angouleme.  In  1225  he 
wa*  created  Earl  of  Cornwall  by  his  brother 
Henry  III.  In  the  same  year  he  led  a  successful 
expedition  into  Gascony.  In  1240  he  went  on  a 
eiusade,  but  accomplished  little  because  hindered 
by  lack  of  support  from  the  military  orders.  He 
received  many  grants  from  the  King  at  various 
times,  and  amassed  enormous  wealth,  mainly 
through  the  possession  of  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, which  gave  him  great  power  in  political 
matters.  In  1253  and  1254  he  was  Regent  of 
England.  (See  Henry  III.)  In  1257  Richard 
was  elected  by  some  of  the  German  princes 
King  of  Germany,  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  (q.v.) 
being  elected  by  a  rival  party.  Richard  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  gradually  won 
recognition  throughout  the  Rhineland,  but  not 
elsewhere.  In  1259  he  was  forced  to  return  home 
to  raise  money,  and  took  an  oath  to  observe  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  (q.v.).  In  the  great  struggle 
which  took  place  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
nobles,  Richard  at  first  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator;  subsequently,  however,  he  took  a  de- 
cided part  with  his  brother  against  the  party 
which  was  headed  by  Simon  de  ilontfort,  and  on 
May  14,  1264,  he  was  taken  prisoner  b.y  that 
leader  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  Montfort  shut 
him  up  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  from  which  he  was 
released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265. 
The  murder  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry  of  Almaine, 
by  the  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  hastened  his 
death,  which  occjirred  on  April  2,  1272.  Con- 
sult: Koch,  Richard  von  Cornwall,  1209-57 
(Strassburg,  1888)  ;  Lorenz,  Deutsche  Oeschichte 
im  IS.  und  Hi.  Jahrhundert  (Vienna,  1863-67)  ; 
Scliirrmacher,  Die  letzten  Holienstaiifen  (Got- 
tingen,  1871). 

BICHABD  DE  BTJ'EY.     See  Burt,  Richard 

DE. 

BICHABD  OF  CIBENCESTEB  (1335?- 
1401?).  An  early  English  chronicler.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  was  probably  born  about 
1335.  and  in  1355  was  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Saint  Peter's,  Westminster,  where 
he  spent  his  life,  and  died  in  1400  or  1401.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  early  British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities,  and  is 
said  to  have  visited  many  libraries  and  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  in  England  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  investigations.  In  1391  he  obtained 
a  license  from  his  abbot  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  Richard's  principal  work  is  the 
Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Regum  Angli(S,  in 
four  books,  covering  the  period  447-1066.  It  is 
a  compilation  and  not  very  carefully  done.  Con- 
sult the  edition  from  the  copy  in  the  public 
library,  Cambridge,  bv  Maver  in  the  Rolls  tieries 
(2  vols.,  London.  1863-69).  A  treatise  on  the 
ancient  State  of  Great  Britain,  Ricardus  Cm'inen- 
sis  de  mtu  Britanniw  (Copenhagen,  1757),  was 
long  accepted  as  a  genuine  work  of  Richard,  but 
is  now  conceded  to  have  been  a  forgery  by  Charles 
Bertram. 

BICHARD  OF  SAINT  VICTOB  (  ?-1173?). 
A  scholastic  and  mystical  theologian,  born  in 
Scotland.  He  entered  the  cloister  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  canons  of  Saint  Victor,  near  Paris,  under 


its  first  abbot,  who  died  in  1155,  and  rose  to  be 
prior  in  1162.  His  numerous  writings,  collected 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  cxevi.,  may  be  di- 
vided into  exegetical  (in  which  he  follows  the 
allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation),  dog- 
matic, and  miscellaneous.'  In  the  second  the 
nuisterpiece  is  the  six  books  on  the  Trinity ;  in 
the  third  appear  his  letters.  Like  other  mystics, 
he  considers  divine  grace  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  knowledge,  and  the  highest  object  of  study  is 
God  Himself.  Consult:  J.  B.  Haureau,  Histoire 
de  la  philosophie  seholastiqiie  (Paris,  1872-80)  ; 
Kaulich,  Die  Lehren  d^s  Hugo  und  Richard  von 
Saint  ^  ictor  (Prague,  1864). 

BICH'ABDS,  Brinlby  (1817-85).  A  British 
pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Carmarthen, 
Wales.  A  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London,  he  won  the  King's  scholarship 
there  in  1835  and  in  1837,  and  soon  became 
known  as  a  lecturer  on  Welsh  music,  and  as  a 
pianist.  He  taught  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
composed  an  orchestral  overture  which  was  per- 
formed in  Paris  in  1840,  and  in  London  the  fol- 
lowing year;  supplementary  songs  for  the  Eng- 
lish production  of  Auber's  Crown  Diamonds 
(1846),  besides  pianoforte  pieces,  part-songs,  and 
sacred  solos. 

BICHABDS,  Ellen  Henrietta  (Swallow) 
(1842—).  An  American  sanitary  chemist,  born 
at  Dunstable,  Mass.  She  studied  at  Vassar 
(1867-70),  and  then  entered  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  as  a  special  student.  In 
1875  she  married  Robert  Hallowell  Richards 
(q.v.),  and  in  1884  she  was  appointed  instructor 
in  sanitary  chemistry  in  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. She  wrote:  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and 
Cleaning  (1882);  Food  Materials  and  Their 
Adulterations  (1886);  Home  Sanitation  (1887, 
with  Talbot)  ;  The  Cost  of  Living  (1899)  ;  and 
Air,  Water,  and  Food  (1900). 

BICHABDS,  JcsEPH  William  (1864—).  An 
American  metallurgist,  born  in  Oldbury,  Eng- 
land. He  graduated  at  Lehigh  University  in 
1886,  and  returned  there,  after  courses  in  Heidel- 
berg and  Freiburg,  as  assistant  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Assay  Commission  in  1897, 
and  attained  prominence  as  a  legal  expert  in 
chemical  and  metallurgical  cases.  He  wrote 
Aluminum    (1887). 

BICHABDS,  Robert  Hallowell  (1844—). 
An  American  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist. 
He  was  born  at  Gardiner,  IMaine,  graduated  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1868,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  its  professor 
of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Richards  built  up 
the  laboratories  in  these  two  courses ;  invented 
jet  pumps  for  use  in  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  (1873),  and  ore  separators  for  Lake 
Superior  copper  (1881)  and  Virginia  iron.  In 
1901  he  published  Ore  Dressing. 

BICHABDS,  Theodore  William  (1868-). 
An  American  chemist,  born  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
a  son  of  the  artist  William  Trost  Richards 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Haverford  College 
and  at  Harvard,  where,  after  studies  in  Germany, 
he  became  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in 
1894.  Richards  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  special  student  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals. 

BICHABDS,  Thomas  Addison  (1820-1900). 
An  American  landscape  painter,  born  in  London. 
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He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1831  with  his 
parents,  who  first  settled  in  Georgia.  Tliey  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1S45,  wlierc  Kiehards 
afterwards  lived,  and  where  he  studied  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Desij;n.  In  1858  lie  was 
made  director  of  the  Cooper  Union  School  of 
Design  for  Women,  and  in  1867  became  professor 
of  art  in  the  University  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Art  in  1851. 
He  was  also  known  as  an  illustrator,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  art,  and  some  illustrated  hand- 
books of  travel. 

RICHARDS,  WiLLiAir  (1792-1847).  An 
American  missionary.  He  was  born  at  Plainfield, 
ilass.,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1819, 
and  passed  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  And- 
over.  In  1822  lie  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  by  the  close  of  1830 
the  native  church  numbered  nearly  300  com- 
municants. In  1838  Mr.  Richards  added  to  his 
regular  religious  duties  the  offices  of  interpreter, 
translator,  and  chaplain  to  the  King.  He  visited 
England  and  several  other  foreign  courts  as  spe- 
cial ambassador,  and  after  his  return  in  1845 
became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  liaving 
care  of  all  schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
occupying  a  seat  in  the  King's  Privy  Council. 
Consult  Sprague,  Annala  of  the  American  Pulpit 
(New  \"ork,  1860). 

RICHARDS,  William  Trcst  ( 1833—  ) .  An 
American  landscape  and  marine  painter,  born  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Weber,  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  afterwards  traveled  and  studied  in 
Europe.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Salon,  and  became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Design.  His  marine  pictures 
are  especially  popular,  and  he  is  a  skillful,  if 
somewhat  monotonous,  painter  of  water.  His 
works  include :  "On  the  Coast  of  New  Jersey" 
(1883),  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington; 
and  "The  Bell  Buoy,"  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  There  are  also  several  of 
his  landscapes  and  marines  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  New  Y'ork  City. 

RICH'ARDSON,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  ( 1828- 
96).  An  Englisli  pliysician  and  author.  He  was 
born  at  Somerby,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Avas  early 
apprenticed  to  the  surgeon  of  his  native  town. 
In  1850  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  later 
received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.D.  at  Saint 
Andrews.  He  devoted  his  attention  particularly 
to  sanitary  matters  and  to  methods  of  alleviating 
pain,  for  the  latter  object  introducing  at  least  14 
anaesthetics,  including  methylene  bichloride  and 
the  use  of  ether  spray.  For  his  services  in  this 
direction  he  was  knighted  in  1893.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  whicli  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  medical  subjects,  are  The  Health  of  yatloiis 
(1887)   and  y<it!<,iiiil  Health  (1890). 

RICHARDSON,  Ch.\eles  (1775-1865).  An 
English  lexicographer.  He  studied  law,  but  he 
early  gave  up  that  profession.  For  many  years 
he  kept  a  school  at  Clapham,  near  London.  This 
he  gave  up  in  1827  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  language.  In  1853  he  was  granted 
a  civil  list  pension  of  £75  a  year.  As  a  phi- 
lologist he  was  a  follower  of  Home  Tooke 
(q.v.).  In  1818  he  contributed  to  the  Enci/clo- 
picdia  MetropolHana  tlie  first  parts  of  an  Englisli 
lexicon,  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  Xeir  Enijlish 
Dictionary    (pub.  in  30  parts,   1835-37;   supple- 


ment added  in  1856),  long  the  standard  English 
dictionary  for  England.  It  also  had  u  wide  sale 
in  the  United  States.  Tliongli  about  us  faulty  ns 
a  dictionary  could  be,  it  has  furnished  better- 
equipped  lexicographers  with  numy  ijUututionA. 
An  abridged  edition  appeared  in' 183!).  Rich- 
ardson  also  published:  llliislmtidns  to  Knylish 
I'hiloloijy    (1815);    Oil    the    Sliidii   of   Lamjuagr 

(1854)  ;  and  other  books  on  language.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Gentleman's  Maijn:ine  and  Xole» 
and  (Queries.  Richardson  was  sharply  criticised 
by  Noah  Webster  in   Mistakes  and  Corrections 

(1837). 

RICHARDSON,  Charles  Francis  (1851—). 
An  American  literary  critic  and  historian.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1871,  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Indriicndent  (1872-78 1 
and  the  tiund<iy-SeJiool  Times  (1878-80),  editor 
of  Good  Literature  (1880-82),  and  afterwards 
professor  of  English  in  Dartmouth  College.  His 
books  include:  A  Primer  of  American  Literature 
(1876)  ;  The  Cross,  a  volume  of  poems  (1879)  ; 
The  Choice  of  Boohs  (1881)  ;  and  an  elaborate 
account  of  American,  Literature  (1887-88).  In 
1902  he  edited  the  Arnheim  edition  of  Poe's 
works. 

RICHARDSON,  Clifford  (1856—).  An 
American  chemist,  born  at  Worcester,  Mas.s.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877.  As  assistant  chem- 
ist to  the  L'nited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (  1878-87)  and  as  inspector  of  asphalts  and  ce- 
ments in  the  engineering  department  at  Wash- 
ington, he  WTote  Government  reports  on  cereals 
(1883-80),  on  spices  and  condiments  (1887),  and 
on  asphaltum  ( 1894) .  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
and  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  that  body. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  tests 
to  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  of 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y". 

RICHARDSON,  Ernest  Cushing  (I860—). 
An  American  librarian  and  author,  born  at  Wo- 
burn,  JIass.  He  graduated  at  Andierst  in  1880, 
pursued  special  courses  at  Washington  ami  .lef- 
ferson  College,  and  studied  theologv'  at  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  where  he  taught  and 
was  librarian  from  1883  imtil  1890,  when  he  was 
appointed  librarian  at  Princeton.  He  was  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, contributed  to  Barner's  Jahresbcriehle  der 
(leschichtswissenschaft,  edited  Hieronymus  und 
Grnnadius  de  Viris  InUistrihus  ( 1890),  and  wrote 
In/luenee  of  the  Golden  Legend  on  the  Culture- 
History  of  the  Middle  Age's  (1887);  FausI  and 
the  Clementine  Recognitions  (1894);  and  other 
works  upon  historical  and  literary  subjects,  be- 
sides numerous  articles  of  interest  to  specialists 
in  library  work.  His  lectures  before  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  Association  were  pub- 
lished in  1901  under  the  title,  Classificalion,  The- 
orelical  and  Practical. 

RICHARDSON,  Henry  Horson  (1838-86). 
An  American  architect,  born  at  Priestley's  Point. 
Saint  .lames's  Parish,  La.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1859.  traveled  in  Europe,  studied  archi- 
tecture at  the  Beaux-.\rts.  during  a  portion  of 
his  course  was  employed  in  the  otliees  of  a  Gov- 
ernment architect,  and  having  returned  to  the 
TTiiited  States  in  1865,  began  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  in  1866  as  a  member  ot  the 
firm  of  Gamhrill  &  Richardson  of  New  York 
Citv.     In  1875  he  removed  to  Brookline,  JIass. 
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He  was  a  iiiciiibLT  of  tlie  Ameriran  Institute  of 
Architects,  of  the  Aiiierican  Acailcmy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  of  the  .Xrchieolopical  Institute  of 
America,  and  an  lionorary  and  corresponding 
member  of  tlie  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. Among  tlie  more  important  structures 
designed  by  him  are  Trinity  Churcli,  Boston,  es- 
pecially notable  for  its  large  central  tower;  the 
Brattle  Street  Church  of  Boston,  remarkable  also 
for  a  tine  tower  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of 
colossal  sculptures;  the  City  Hall,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ;  the  New  Law  School  for  Harvard  University; 
the  Allegheny  County  buildings,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  numerous  public  library  buildings  and  rail- 
way stations.  He  established  the  successful  use 
in  American  architecture  of  the  Romanesque 
styles  of  Southern  France,  Aiivergne  in  particu- 
lar. It  has  been  said  that  no  modern  architect 
more  full.y  understood  the  value  of  sculpture  in 
its  application  to  buildings,  and  in  the  repose  of 
his  manner  lie  is  noteworthy  among  recent  de- 
signers. His  distinguishing  qualities  are  breadth, 
unity,  and  simplicity:  his  principal  detects  an 
occasional  carelessness  of  technique,  and  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  grotesque  manifestation  of  large- 
ness and  strength.  His  influence  on  his  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  was  very  great,  and  his 
work  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  definite  American  style.  In  his 
Brookline  workrooms  he  trained  many  students. 
Consult  the  biography  by  Van  Rensselaer  (Bos- 
ton, 1888). 

RICHARDSON,  .James  (1800-51).  An  Eng- 
lish traveler  and  philanthropist,  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  early  became  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  English  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
edited  a  newspaper  at  Malta.  He  soon  deter- 
mined, however,  to  visit  the  interior  of  Africa 
in  order  to  learn  the  causes  of  the  slave  trade, 
and,  if  possible,  its  remedy.  He  accordingly  en- 
tered Morocco,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate  the 
interior.  In  1845  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Ghadames  and  Ghat.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1847  he  was  aided  by  the  Government  in  fit- 
ting out  an  expedition,  and  in  March,  1850,  ac- 
companied by  two  Germans,  Barth  and  Overweg, 
he  left  Tripoli,  with  the  intention  of  exploring 
Lake  Tchad.  At  Damerghou  the  three  explorers 
separated,  hoping  to  meet  again  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  But  while  still  two  weeks'  journey 
from  the  rendezvous,  Richardson  was  prostrated 
by  fever  and  died  at  Ungouratona  on  March  4, 
1851.  His  papers,  including  his  journal  down  to 
February  21st,  were  published  tinder  the  title. 
Mission  to  Ventral  Africa,  lSoO-51,  Under  the 
Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  (1853). 
Richardson  also  wrote  Travels  in  Morocco 
(1860)  and  Travels  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
m5-J,6  (1848). 

RICHARDSON,  Joh>t  (1787-1865).  A  Brit- 
ish Arctic  explorer  and  naturalist,  born  at  Dum- 
fries, Scotland.  He  was  educated  in  the  academy 
of  his  native  town  and  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  lie  obtained  a 
surgeon's  diploma  in  1807.  The  same  year  he 
entered  the  Royal  Xa\'y  as  assistant  surgeon,  and 
■was  present  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  Subse- 
quently he  served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  stations;  afterwards  in 
Canada,  and  in  1815  in  Georgia,  having  charge 


of  the  hospital-ship  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  brigade.  In  1816  he  received  his  M.D.  degiee 
from  Edinburgh  University  and  in  1811)  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  overland 
Polar  expedition  under  Franklin.  In  1825-27  he 
accompanied  Franklin  in  his  overland  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  ilaekenzie,  and  by  orders  of 
the  Admiralty  was  detached  to  survey  the  coast 
between  that  river  and  the  Coppermine.  In  1846 
Richardson  was  knighted.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  search  for  his 
former  traveling  companion.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard  for  upward  of 
two  years.  On  ilarch  25,  1848,  Richardson,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Rae,  left  Liverpool  and  trav- 
eled via  New  York,  Montreal,  and  the  Canadian 
lakes  to  look  for  the  missing  expedition  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers.  Reaching 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  descended 
the  river  to  its  mouth  and  then  turned  eastward 
by  Capes  Bathurst  and  Parry.  With  immense 
labor  through  dangerous  drift-ice  the  party 
reached  Cape  Hearne,  where  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  boats,  and  after  twelve  days' 
fatiguing  march,  through  half-frozen  swamps  and 
over  hills  covered  with  snow,  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  Fort  Confidence,  at  the  north  point  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Here  Richardson  spent  the 
winter  in  scientific  observations,  and,  leaving  Dr. 
Rae  in  command,  returned  to  England  in  1849.  re- 
suming his  duties  at  Haslar.  In  1855  Richardson 
resigned  his  office  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
work  at  Grasmere,  where  he  died  June  5,  1865, 

Richardson  contributed  largely  to  the  account 
of  Franklin's  first  expedition  (London,  1823)  ; 
and  to  that  of  the  second  expedition  (ib,, 
1828),  His  most  important  works  are:  Fauna 
Boreali-Americana  (1829-37)  ;  An  Arctic  Search- 
ing Expedition:  A  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage 
Through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea 
(1851);  The  Polar  Regions  (1861). 

RICHARDSON,  Samuel  (1689-1761).  An 
English  novelist,  born  in  Derbyshire.  His  father 
was  a  joiner,  who  desired  to  educate  his  son 
for  the  Church ;  but  this  he  could  not  afford,  so 
at  the  age  of  si.xteen,  with  such  an  education  as 
a  country  school  could  furnish,  the  young  man 
went  to  London,  w-here  he  became  apprentice  to 
one  John  Wilde,  a  printer.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  he  was  exact  and  cai'eful,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  fore- 
man. In  1719  he  started  as  a  printer  on  his 
own  account,  first  in  Fleet  Street,  and  soon  after- 
wards in  Salisbury  Court;  and,  on  finding  his 
success  assured,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of 
Allington  Wilde — not  Richardson's  former  mas- 
ter. In  1754  he  became  master  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the 
half  interest  of  the  patent  of  King's  printer. 
He  died  July  4,  1761. 

Till  he  iiad  turned  fift,y,  Richardson's  re- 
lations with  literature,  except  in  the  way  of 
printing,  were  of  the  most  slight  and  amateur 
kind ;  but  in  1740,  a  year  after  two  book- 
sellers, Rivington  and  Osborne,  had  proposed 
to  him  that  he  should  write  a  volume  of  fa- 
miliar letters  as  patterns  for  youths  and 
maidens  in  the  country,  Richardson  surprised 
the  world  with  his  Pamela,  which  had  instant 
and  great  success.  Hughes  may  have  given  Rich- 
ardson a  hint  for  his  Pamela  in  a  story  told  in 
the  Spectator  (375).    Its  continuation,  to  which 
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the  author  was  stung  by  the  issue  of  a  pretended 
sequel,  entitled  Panicia  in  Hiiih  Life,  was,  how-- 
ever,  pronounced  much  inferior.  Pamela  sug- 
gested to  Fielding  his  Joseph  An(lreics\,  origi- 
nally conceived  as  a  parody  of  Richardson's 
somewhat  prudish  moralities.  The  satire  was 
not  appreciated  by  Richardson,  and  he  n<'ver  for- 
gave Fielding.  In  1747-48  Richardson  issued,  in 
eight  volumes.  The  History  of  Clarissa  Earloiie — 
by  common  consent  his  masterpiece — a  work 
which  in  its  progress  to  completion  aroused  the 
most  intense  interest.  His  third  and  last  great 
work.  The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  was 
published  in  1753.  As  a  whole,  this  is  less  in- 
teresting, and  in  his  representation  of  the  life 
of  the  fashionable  classes,  of  which  he  had  no 
clear  jiersonal  knowledge,  the  writer  succeeds  but 
in<iifi'erently.  Richardson  had  some  knowledge  of 
architecture.  He  has  also  been  said,  but  ground- 
lessly,  to  have  studied  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Of 
the  classic  languages  he  had  no  more  than  a 
smattering.  During  his  boyhood  at  least  lie 
seems  to  have  been  bashful  and  to  have  cared  lit- 
tle for  games,  but  he  liked  well  to  read  when  he 
had  the  time.  He  was  a  worthy  apprentice  and 
a  good  master,  cautious,  moral,  and  kind.  He 
helped  poor  authors  and  was  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson  for  having  "tauglit  the  passions  to  move 
at  the  command  of  virtue."  Richardson  dwelt 
for  a  while  in  a  country  house  at  North  End, 
Hammersmith.  Here  he  composed  most  of  his 
novels. 

Richardson's  method  of  minute  elaboration  is 
somewhat  wearisome.  Moreover,  the  epistolary 
form  which  he  chose,  though  it  had  certain  ad- 
vantages, led  to  novels  of  immense  length.  But 
there  are  singular  sources  of  attraction  in  the 
ilepth  and  simplicity  of  Richardson's  sentiment, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  his 
mastery  of  elemental  emotion,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  overwhelming  effects  of  pathos  in  which  the 
interest  of  his  Clarissa  culminates,  a  place  must 
be  assigned  him  among  the  potent  masters  of  gen- 
uine tragic  passion.  His  specialty  lies  in  subtle 
analysis  of  the  feminine  heart,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular field  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  instinct  to  cultivate  a 
curious  sort  of  passionless  confidential  intimacy 
with  women;  throughout  life  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  female  friends  and  admirers,  who 
came  to  him  with  their  little  delicate  secrets,  as 
to  a  kind  of  lay  father  confessor :  and  the  fruits 
of  his  nice  observation  of  them  he  has  given  us 
to  the  full  in  his  novels.  Richardson  is  thus  the 
first  outright  psychologist  in  English  prose  fic- 
tion. He  also  created  great  character  types,  as 
Lovelace  and  Clarissa.  His  popularity  was  very 
great,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
He  shaped  the  novel  for  a  half  century,  and  is 
still  a  force.  Consult  his  works  edited  by  Leslie 
Stephen  (12  vols.,  London,  1883),  and  by  Phelps 
with  Life  (New  York,  1001):  Coinpemlium, 
edited  by  Barbauld  (6  vols.,  London,  1804)  ; 
Thomson,  <S'.  Richardson:  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study  (ib.,  1900);  Dobson,  Richardson 
(New  York,  1902)  ;  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau et  le  cosrnopolitisme  littfraire  au  "XVlIh'me 
Steele  (Paris,  1895),  translated  into  English  as 
Jean  JacqueS'  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
Spirit  in  Literature  (London,  1899).    See  Novel. 

RICHARDSON",  William  Adams   (1821-96). 
An    American    jurist,    born    at    Tyngsborough, 


Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  184.'?.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  184(1.  In  l.S,",-.  be 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  Massachusetts  Stat- 
utes, and  subsequently  edited  the  annual  supple- 
ments to  the  State  General  Statutes.  In  ISliO 
he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  in  1871  visited"  Europe  as  ngeiil 
for  the  sale  of  the  United  States  funded  hian, 
and  in  1873  became  Secretary  of  the  'I'reasury. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  at  one  time  he  was  n  pro- 
fessor in  the  Georgetown  Law  School.  He  pub- 
lished; The  Banking  Lairs  of  Massachuf^lla 
(1855);  Practical  Information  Concerning  the 
Debt  of  the  United  States  (1872);  Salional 
Banking  Lairs  ( 1872)  ;  and  Historii  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  (1882-85). 

RICHARDT,  riK'art,  Christian  Eii-nst 
(1831-92).  A  Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  burn 
in  Copenhagen,  noted  for  deep  and  relineil  feel- 
ing, and  spiritual  and  patriotic  fervor.  He  was 
a  pastor.  His  comedy  Declarations  (1851)  was 
followed  by  Short  Poems  (18G1)  ;  Pictures  and 
Songs  (1874);  Fifty  Poems  (1878);  King 
and  Constable,  a  musical  drama  (1878); 
Spring  and  Autumn,  poems  (1884);  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems  (1891).  The  Holy  Land  (3d 
ed.  1880)  was  the  fruit  of  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 
His  Hamlrde  Digto  (or  Collected  Poems)  were 
published  in  three  volumes  in  1894. 

RICHELIEU,  re'she-loo'  or  -lye'.  A  river  of 
Canada  (also  called  Chambly,  Saint  John,  and 
Sorel).  It  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cbamplain  and 
flows  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at  Surel 
on  Lake  Saint  Peter,  and  has  a  straight  course  of 
SO  miles,  ranging  from  1000  feet  to  I'i  miles  in 
width,  through  a  picturesque  and  historic  coun- 
try (Map:  Quebec,  Co),  It  is  navigable  to 
Chambly,  whence  a  canal  to  Saint  John  obviates 
the  rapids  lying  between. 

RICHELIEU,  resh'lye',  Abma.nd  Emmanuel 
DU  Plessis,  Duke  de  '(1700-1822).  A  French 
statesman,  grandson  of  Marshal  Richelieu  (1U90- 
1788),  born  in  Paris  and  educated  at  the 
College  of  Plessis.  He  left  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  entered  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, under  Suvarotf,  and  became  licutenantgen- 
eral,  Alexander  I.  made  him  Governor  of  Odessa 
in  1803,  but  after  a  brilliant  administnitinn  there 
he  returned  to  France  in  1815  to  form  a  new  Min- 
istry under  Louis  XVIII.  His  influence  with  the 
allied  powers  enabled  him  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  their  troops  from  France,  and  he  was 
chief  of  Cabinet  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  change 
the  electoral  law,  according  to  his  promise  to 
the  powers.  He  was  recalled  in  1820,  retired 
within  two  years,  and  died  shortly  afterwards, 
the  last  of  his  liame.  Consult  D'Asfeld,  Voyages 
et  sourenirs  du  due  de  Richelieu  (Paris,  1827). 

RICHELIEU,  Abmand  Jeax  Di'plessis.  Duke 
de.  Cardinal  (1585-1642).  An  eminent  French 
statesman,  born  in  Paris,  Septend)er  5,  1585. 
He  was  educated  for  the  army  at  the  Collfge  de 
Navarre,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  theology 
in  order  that  he  might  succeed  his  elder  brother 
as  Bishop  of  Lu<;on.  This  he  was  able  to  do  on 
the  latter's  retirement  in  1606,  and  on  April  10, 
1607,  the  youthful  prelate  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Paul  V.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  earnestness  to  the  work  of  hia 
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diocese  and  was  successful  as  a  preacher  and 
administrator.  As  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  clergj'  at  the  States-General  in  1G14  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen  mother,  Maria 
dc'  Medici,  by  an  address  delivered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  young  King,  Louis  XIII.  He  was 
made  one  of  the  Court  almoners,  and  later,  in 
1010,  entered  the  Royal  Council  as  Secretary  for 
War  and  Foreign  Affairs.  The  overthrow  of 
Concini  and  tlie  party  of  the  Queen  mother,  and 
tlie  rise  of  the  royal  favorite,  De  Luynes,  to 
power,  sent  Richelieu  temporarily  back  to  his 
bishopric.  De  Luynes  died  in  1021,  while  car- 
rying on  a  campaign  against  the  Huguenots, 
leaving  the  kingdom  in  great  disorder.  The 
nobility  were  in  revolt  and  strengthening  them- 
selves in  the  provinces,  the  Huguenots  were  in 
arms,  and  the  influence  of  France  in  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  growing  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Reconciled  to  her  son,  mainly 
through  the  diplomacy  of  Richelieu,  who  had 
remained  her  trusted  counselor,  Maria  de'  Medici 
obtained  for  the  latter  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  in 
1024  he  was  recalled  to  the  council.  He  soon 
became  the  chief  Minister  of  State  and  retained 
that  post  until  the  end  of  his  life — the  real  head 
of  France  in  everytliing  but  name.  In  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  Richelieu  had  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Capuchin  Father  Joseph 
(q.v.),  who  remained  afterwards  his  confidential 
assistant. 

The  new  Minister's  first  important  measure 
was  the  arrangement  of  a  marriage  between  the 
King's  sister,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  assured  friend- 
ly relations  with  England.  It  was  necessary  lor 
Richelieu  to  suppress  the  Huguenots  as  a  po- 
litical faction,  to  reduce  the  disturbing  nobles  to 
obedience,  and  to  restore  the  prestige  which 
France  had  won  under  Henry  IV.  in  tlie  affairs 
of  Europe.  While  carrying  out  the  first  of 
these  objects  he  made  alliances  with  and  gave 
encouragement  to  the  Dutch  and  German  ene- 
mies of  the  Catholic  House  of  Austria.  He  re- 
garded the  Protestants  at  home  or  abroad  wholly 
with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  and  had  no  re- 
ligious prejudices.  As  the  power  of  the  Cardinal 
increased  Maria  de'  Medici  became  antagonistic. 
The  King  trusted  him  implicitly,  but  never  liked 
him  personally,  and  always  was  restive  imder 
the  mastery  of  this  greater  mind.  Richelieu's 
policy  was  directed  toward  a  unified  system  of 
administration  in  France,  and  in  foreign  affairs 
his  chief  aim  was  to  humble  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  and  Spanish  Hapsburgs.  Richelieu  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(q.v.)  into  Germany,  and  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  France  was  an  active 
ally  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  field.  (See 
Thirty  Years'  Wae.)  In  1028  the  rebellious 
Huguenots  were  put  do%vn  and  La  Eoclielle 
was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months,  during 
which  Richelieu  commanded  in  person  with  great 
ability.  After  this  triumph  he  showed  the  qiuil- 
ity  of  his  statesmanship  by  his  liberalit.v  and 
clemency  toward  the  conquered.  In  Italy  France 
combated  Austria  and  Spain  in  the  War  of  the 
Mantuan  Succession  (1628-31),  and  Richelieu's 
diplomacy  secured  the  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  Charles  of  Nevers.  The  ill  will  of  the  Court 
nobles  whom  Richelieu's  influence  had  deprived 
of  power  over  the  weak  King  showed  itself  in  fre- 


quent conspiracies  against  the  Cardinal.  Gas- 
ton of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XllL,  played 
a  leading  part  in  these  plots,  which  Richelieu, 
thanks  to  his  system  of  espionage,  punished  re- 
lentlessly. The  so-called  conspiracy  of  Chalais 
ended  in  death'  for  some  of  the  leaders  and 
imprisonment  for  others.  A  second  great  con- 
spiracy, headed  by  tlie  Queen  motlier,  readied 
its  crisis  on  November  11,  1030,  when  Riche- 
lieu himself  had  almost  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. Tlie  King  refused  him  an  audience, 
but  Louis  having  withdrawn  to  Versailles,  the 
Cardinal  succeeded  in  seeing  him  there,  over- 
came the  influence  of  his  enemies,  demonstrated 
his  necessity  to  France,  and  irrevocably  fi.\ed 
his  ascendency.  The  day  became  known,  from 
the  discomfiture  of  the  conspirators,  as  'the  day 
of  dupes.'  In  1631  the  Duke  of  Montmorency 
(q.v.)  rose  against  the  Cardinal,  onlj'  to  perish 
on  the  scaffold.  In  the  last  j'cars  of  his  life  Riche- 
lieu crushed  the  rising  of  the  Count  of  Soissons 
and  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars  (q.v.). 
The  later  administration  of  Richelieu  formed 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  consti- 
tution of  France  and  in  her  foreign  relations. 
By  a  succession  of  vigorous  and  efl'ective  meas- 
ures he  succeeded  in  breaking  dovra  the  political 
jiower  of  the  great  families  of  France  and  making 
the  King  an  absolute  ruler.  The  policy  of  war 
against  Austria  and  Spain  vindicated  itself  in  its 
ultimate  results,  which,  however,  Richelieu  did 
not  live  to  see. 

The  character  of  Richelieu  is  one  of  those 
that  moralists  and  historians  delight  to  discuss. 
There  is  no  question  but  tliat  he  was  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  means  that  he  used.  There  is  equally 
no  question  that  he  used  these  means  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  good  of  France  and  his  King.  His  policy 
was  successful  in  developing  the  greatness  and 
the  power  of  France,  but  burdensome  imposi- 
tions were  necessary  to  meet  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures it  entailed,  and  the  unchecked  abso- 
lutism that  he  fastened  upon  the  country  was 
in  the  long  run  a  misfortune.  What  the  France 
of  his  day  justly  feared,  as  a  result  of 
the  melancholy  experiences  of  two  generations, 
was  anarchv  and  a  powerless  executive.  That 
danger  Richelieu  averted,  but  he  went  too  far 
toward  the  other  extreme.  The  variety  and 
scope  of  his  talents  were  remarkable.  His 
writings  fill  several  volumes,  and  some  of 
them  have  much  merit.  Of  the  later  ones  his 
Testament  politique  and  his  Hemoires  are  most 
important.  He  also  indulged  in  lighter  literary 
diversions,  and  in  the  drama,  but  left 
notliing  noteworthy.  He  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  literature,  and  to  him  France  owes  the  found- 
ing of  the  French  Academy.  (See  Institute  of 
France.)  The  Palais  Cnrdinal,  later  known  as 
the  Palais  Boyal,  was  his  Paris  residence.  He 
was  as  capable  a  military  commander  as  he  was 
a  churchman,  a  civil  administrator,  and  a  diplo- 
mat. At  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  he  is  said  to 
have  been  his  own  engineer-in-chief.  His  Lettres, 
iustructions  diplomatiques.  etc.,  were  edited  by 
d'Aveiml  (8  vols..  Paris.  1853-77). 

BiBLiOGBAPiiT.  Leclerc.  Vie  dn  cardinal  de 
Richelieu  (Paris,  1694  and  repeatedly)  ;  Jay.  Bis- 
toire  du  ministrrc  de  Richelieu  (ib.,  1815)  ; 
Bazin,  Histoire  de  France  sons  Louis  XIII.  (ib., 
1846)  :   Caillet,  L'administration  en  France  sous 
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le  ministdre  du  caidinnl  dc  Ifichclieu  (ih..  ISOO)  ; 
Maitineau,  Le  cardiiiul  de  liichcUeu  (ib.,  ISlio)  ; 
Ranke,  iu  Fraiiz^isisclic  Oiscliichte,  vols.  ii.  aiiJ 
V.  (Leipzig,  1870-77)  ;  To])in,  Louis  XllL  ct 
Jiichelicu  (Paris,  1885)  ;  d'Avenel,  Richelieu  et 
la  monarchie  ahsolite  (ib.,  1884-90)  :  Dussieux, 
Le  cardinal  de  liichelieit  (ib.,  188.3);  Fagniez, 
Le  pere  Joseph  et  lliehelieii  (ib.,  18!)4)  ;  Haiio- 
teaux,  Histoire  du  cardinal  dc  liichclicu  (ib., 
1893-90)  ;  and  Peikins,  Kirlielini  and  the  Growth 
of  French  Power  (Loiulon,  llKIO). 

KICHELIEU,  Louis  Fr.\n(,ois  Abm.\nd  du 
Plk.s.si.s,  Duke  de  (1090-1788).  A  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  Paris,  a  grandnephew  of  the 
great  Cardinal.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  Court  intrigues  and  was  comrade  and  assistant 
to  Louis  XV.  in  his  love  affairs.  As  a  .soldier 
he  distinguished  himself  at  Fontenoy.  He  \vas 
made  marshal  in  1748,  Governor  of  Guyenne  in 
1755,  and  won  great  renown  in  the  taking  of 
Port  JIahon,  ilinorca,  in  1750.  He  succeeded 
Marshal  D'Estr^s  as  commander  in  Hanover, 
where  he  enriched  himself  by  pillage  and  per- 
mitted his  troops  to  do  the  same.  His  later 
days,  as  his  earlier,  were  occupied  with  the  dis- 
sipations of  the  royal  circle  at  Paris.  He  was  a 
witty,  if  not  a  wise  man,  and  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Voltaire,  but  better  known  for  his 
patronage  of  Du  Barry  and  for  his  utter  lack  of 
seriousness.  His  memoirs  were  edited  by  Sou- 
lavie  in  1793;  and  he  is  prominent  in  most  other 
memoirs  of  the  period.  Consult  Faur.  Vie  privee 
du  marcchal  de  Richelieu    (Paris,   1792). 

RICHEPIN,  resh'paN',  Jean  (1849—).  A 
French  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  He  was 
born  at  Med(?ali,  in  Algeria,  February  4, 
1849.  For  a  while  he  was  a  sailor,  and  he  fought 
as  a  rifleman  in  the  Franco-German  wars.  He 
at  first  studied  medicine  and  then  entered  the 
Eeole  Normale  in  Paris.  After  an  apprentice- 
ship in  journalism,  fiction,  and  drama  he 
published  (1870)  La  chanson  des  gueuj; 
for  the  frank  immorality  of  which  he  was  fined 
500  francs  and  imprisoned  one  month.  In  prison 
he  wrote  Les  mortes  bitnrres  (1877).  Among 
later  works  are  the  poems  Les  caresses  ( 1877 ) . 
Les  blasphemes  (1884),  La  mer  (1880).  iles 
paradis  (1893);  the  stories  La  Glu  (1881); 
Bi-aves  gens  (1888):  the  plavs  Nana  iiahib 
(1882),  Monsieur  Scapin  (1880),  Le  flibustier 
(1888),  Par  le  glaire  (1892),  Les  truands 
(1889).  Riehepin  is  a  romantic,  and  a  poet  and 
notably  a  dramatist  of  talent.  Par  le  glaive  is 
a  nnble  and  beautiful  drama  written  in  fine, 
sonorous  Alexandrines. 

RICHER,  re'sha',  Edmond  (1560-1631).  A 
French  tlieologian,  born  at  Chaource,  Aube.  He 
was  made  a  doctor  of  theology  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  taught  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy 
in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  of  which 
he  became  director  in  1594.  The  following  year 
he  came  forward  prominently  as  the  chief  oppo- 
nent of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  their  turn  attacked 
his  work  De  Ecclesiastica  et  Politica  Potestnte 
(1011),  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  as  syndic  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1012.  He  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  was 
impi;isoned  on  his  return  to  Paris,  but  was  re- 
leased. He  made  his  defense  in  Historia  Con- 
ciliorum  General ium  (1083),  and  Bistoire  du 
sijndicat  de  Richer  (1753).  both  published  post- 
humously.    He  also  wrote  De  Analogia,  Causis 


Llof/uenlio!     ct     Lingucr    Patrice    Locupletandai 
Mcthodo  (1601),  and  other  works. 

RICHER,  Paul  (1849- ).  A  French  neu- 
rologist, born  at  Charlres.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris,  from  1882  to  1895  was  director  of  the 
laboratory  connected  with  the  SalpOtrifre  clinic 
of  nervous  diseases,  and  in  1898  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  wrote  Etudes 
cliniqucs  sur  la  grandc  hysteric  ( 1885,  crowned 
by  the  Institute),  but  he  is  perhaps  belter  known 
for  his  connection  with  art  and  anatomy.  A 
pupil  of  Charcot,  and  a  draughtsman  of  .some 
ability,  he  published  iu  collaboration  with  his 
master,  Les  dcmomaqucs  dans  I'arl  (I88(i)  and 
Les  difformes  et  les  maludes  dans  I'urt  (1889)  ; 
and,  alone,  an  Anatomic  arlislitiue  (1890), 
which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Physiologic 
artistifjue  de  I'homme  en  mourcmcnt  (1895). 

RICHET,  re'shi',  Alfred  (1816-91).  A 
Frciicli  surgeon,  born  at  Dijon.  He  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1865.  did  good  service  in 
the  ambulance  corps  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  in 
1873  was  conmiander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Long  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  Kielict  wrote 
Traite  pratique  d'anatomie  medico-chirurgicale 
(1857),  and  among  special  treatises.  Lemons 
cliniques  sur  les  fractures  de  la  jambe  (1875). 

RICHET,  Charles  (1850—).  A  French 
physiologist,  .son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  and  educated  in  Paris,  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  French  Biological  So- 
ciety (1881  et  seq. ),  and  received  in  1879  a 
prize  from  the  Institute  for  his  monograph, 
Proprietes  chimiques  et  physiologiqufs  du  sue 
gastrique.  In  1887  he  succeeded  Beclard  as  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  1899  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  His 
works  include:  a  translation  of  Harvey  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (1879);  L'homme  ct 
Vintelligence  (1884;  2d  ed.  1890);  Hisai  dc 
psychologic  gcnerale  (1888;  2d  ed.  1892;  Rus- 
sian translation  in  1889  and  Polish,  1890)  ;  and 
a  Dictiannnire  de  physiologic   (1899). 

RICH'FIELD  SPRINGS.  A  village  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  V.,  35  miles  southeast  of  Utica.  near 
Canadarago  Lake,  and  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York.  E  3).  The  mineral  springs  of  the 
vicinity  are  noted  for  their  medicinal  jiroper- 
ties,  and  are  much  frequented.  Beautiful  scen- 
ery and  attractive  drives  are  to  be  noted  here. 
There  are  manufactures  of  Scotch  caps  and  knit 
goods.  Though  settled  as  early  as  1758.  Rich- 
field Springs  did  not  become  a  summer  resort 
until  1820.  Population,  in  1890,  1023;  in  1900, 
1.537. 

RICH  HILL.  A  city  in  Bates  County.  Mo.. 
85  miles  south  bv  east  of  Kansas  Citv,  on  tlie 
:\rissouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map;  Missouri. 
B  3).  It  is  situated  in  the  mineral  belt  of  so\ith- 
west  Missouri,  in  the  section  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive coal  fields.  Rich  Hill  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  farm  produce  and  live  stock, 
and  has  zinc  and  lead  smelting  works,  machine 
shops,  manufactures  of  vitrified  brick  and  tile, 
and  flour  mills.  Population,  in  1890.  4008;  in 
1900.  4053. 
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BICHIBXJCTO,  iisliil)uU't6.  A  town  and 
port  lit'  entry  of  Kent  Cdunty,  New  Brvinswitk, 
Can.,  on  Riehiliuclo  Harbor  and  on  the  Intcr- 
Canadian  Railway,  25  miles  east  of  Kent  Junc- 
tion (Map:  New  Brunswick,  E  3).  It  is  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Kent  Northern  Railway. 
It  has  shipbuilding,  lumber,  and  fishing  indus- 
tries.    Population,  in  1901,  4000. 

BICH'MOND.  A  city  of  Bourke  County, 
Victoria,  Australia,  constituting  a  suburb  of 
Melbourne  (q.v.).  Population,  in  1880,  37,550; 
in  1001,  37,722. 

EICHMOND.  A  town  in  Surrey,  England,  8 
miles  west-southwest  of  London,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames  (Map:  England,  F  5).  It 
is  a  favorite  smnmer  resort  for  Londoners.  The 
rich  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  vicinity  is  seen 
with  ad\'antage  from  the  Terrace,  which  stretches 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on'  the  slopes  and 
summit  of  which  the  town  is  built.  The  banks 
of  the  Thames  are  studded  with  villas,  and 
around  the  town  are  numerous  nurseries  and 
kitchen  gardens.  As  Schene  or  Sheen,  Richmond 
was  a  royal  residence  from  tlie  time  of  Edward  1. 
until  the  reign  of  James  II.  To  the  southeast 
of  the  town  is  Riclnnond  Park,  presented  to 
the  citizens  of  London  by  Charles  I.  in  lti34. 
Richmond  was  not  incorporated  until  1800, 
but  had  been  favored  with  a  progressive  vestry 
which  established  a  water  supply,,  public  baths, 
and  a  free  library.  The  municipality  has 
built  a  fine  town  hall,  artisans'  dwellings,  tech- 
nical school,  and  isolation  liospital,  and  main- 
tains cemeteries,  sewage  works,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  Population,  in  1891,  26,875;  in  1901, 
31,677.  Consult:  Ch.anccllor,  Historical  Rich- 
mond (London,  1885);  Garnett,  Richmond  (ib., 
1896). 

RICHMOND.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wayne  County,  Ind.,  60  miles  east  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  Whitewater  River,  here  crossed  by 
iron  bridges,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and 
Muneie  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  E  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Earlham  College  (Orthodox  Friends), 
opened  in  1847,  and  has  the  Morrison-Reeves 
Librarj'  (public)  with  27,000  voliunes.  and  the 
Richmond  Law  Library.  The  Eastern  Indiana 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  here,  also  Saint 
Stephen's  Hospital,  and  homes  for  orphans  and 
for  women.  There  are  fine  public  school  build- 
ings, including  a  large  high  school,  and  among 
other  public  edifices  of  note  are  the  city  hall  and 
the  county  court-house.  Glen  Miller  Park  com- 
prises about  135  acres.  The  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Orthodox  Friends  of  Indiana  is  held  in 
Richmond.  The  city  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  section,  and  is  important 
also  for  its  manufactures,  which,  in  the  census 
year  of  1900,  represented  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $5,175,000,  and  had  an  outjuit  valued  at  $5,- 
282,000.  The  chief  products  include  threshing 
machines,  traction  engines,  grain  drills,  lawn 
mowers,  carriages  and  wagons,  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  church  furniture,  desks,  pianos,  brick, 
paper,  paper  bags,  flour,  sawed  lumber,  etc.  Laid 
out  in  1816,  Richmond  was  incorporated  two 
years  later  as  a  town,  and  in  1840  received  a  city 
charter.  It  is  situated  on  the  old  National  Road. 
Population,  in  1890,  16,608;  in  1900,  18,226. 


RICHMOND.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Madison  Cuunt_y,  Ky.,  50  miles  southeast  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  Kentucky,  G  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Madison  Female  Institute.  Farm- 
ing and  the  breeding  of  horses  con.stitute  the 
principal  industries.  Population,  in  1890,  5073; 
in  1000,  4053. 

RICHMOND.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ray  County,  JIo.,  40  miles  east  by  north  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  B  2).  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  region  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  and  coal-mining,  and  manufactures  flour 
and  lumber  products.  The  Woodson  Institute  is 
here.     Population,  in  1800,  2805;    in  1900,  3478. 

RICHMOND.  The  largest  city  of  Virginia 
and  a  port  of  entry,  the  State  capital  and 
county-seat  of  Henrico  County,  116  miles  south 
by  west  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (Map:  Virginia, 
G  4).  It  is  situated  on  the  James  River,  127 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  head  of 
tidewater.  The  rapids  here  have  a  fall  of  100 
feet  in  6  miles  and  furnish  an  immense  water 
power.  A  canal  extends  around  the  rapids,  pro- 
viding means  for  navigation  by  smaller  vessels 
i6T  a  considerable  distance  above  the  city.  Sev- 
eral bridges  span  the  James,  connecting  with 
Manchester  and  other  suburbs.  There  are  steam- 
ship lines  to  Atlantic  coast  ports,  and  the  rail- 
road facilities  comprise  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  \\'est- 
ern,  and  other  roads. 

The  site  of  Richmond  is  of  great  natural 
beauty.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a.  succession 
of  low  hills  that  rise  from  the  northern  bank 
of  the  James,  the  highest  point  reaching  an  alti- 
tude of  250  feet  above  the  sea.  The  area  is  about 
5%  square  miles.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  total  street  mileage  (120  miles)  is  paved, 
macadam  and  Belgian  blocks  being  u.sed  in  the 
more  important  thoroughfares.  The  parks  and 
cemeteries  of  Richmond  and  its  momunents  are  of 
especial  interest.  The  public  park  system,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  376  acres,  includes  Reser- 
voir Park  of  300  acres  on  the  western  bounds 
of  the  city ;  Monroe,  Gamble's  Hill,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  and  Chimborazo  parks,  besides  the 
Capitol  Square.  Capitol  Square,  on  Shockoe 
Hill  in  the  heart  of  Richmond,  is  12  acres  in 
extent.  Here  is  situated  the  State  Capitol 
(1785-96),  modeled  at  the  suggestion  of  Tliomas 
Jeiferson,  after  the  liaison  Carrie  at  Nimes.  In 
the  Capitol  are  busts  and  portraits  of  many 
eminent  men,  including  the  celebrated  marble 
statue  of  Washington  by  the  French  sculptor 
Houdon  in  the  rotunda.  There  are  also  in  the 
square  the  new  State  Library,  used  mainly  as 
an  office  building,  the  Governor's  mansion,  and 
the  old  Bell  House.  On  the  grounds,  near  the 
Capitol,  is  a  splendid  monument  to  Washington. 
Statues  of  Henry  Clay  and  'Stonewall'  Jackson 
by  Hart  and  Foley,  respectively,  also  adorn  Capi- 
tol  Square. 

In  Monroe  Park  are  a  statue  of  General  Wick- 
ham  and  the  site  of  the  Jefi'erson  Davis  Monu- 
ment. Gamble's  Hill  Park  is  noteworthy  for  the 
splendid  view  it  affords.  It  overlooks  the  fa- 
mous Tredegar  Iron  Works  and  the  river  with 
the  historic  Belle  Isle  and  other  islands.  On 
Libby   Hill    (Marshall    Park)    stands    the   Con- 
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feJeratc  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ^lonument.  This 
elevation  also  commands  a  f;ood  view  of  the 
James  and  its  islands  and  bridges.  In  Chimbo- 
razo  Park  (20  acres)  was  a  well-known  Con- 
federate hospital.  A  tine  road  leads  from  this 
park  to  tlie  National  Cemetery,  two  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  the  city.  Next  in  importance  after 
tlie  Washington  Jlonument  is  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Lee  Circle.  The 
Jelferson.  Monument  and  the  Howitzer  iloiinment 
also  are  worthy  of  note.  Hollywood  Cemetery 
is  the  most  interesting  in  Richmond.  It  is  the 
burial  place  of  many  famous  persons,  as  well  as 
of  18,000  Confederate  soldiers  in  honor  of  whom 
is  a  rough  pyramidal  nioniunent  of  granite. 
Other  cemeteries  are  Riverview,  ilount  Calvary, 
and  Oakwood,  the  last  also  having  several  thou- 
sand Confederate  Soldiers'  graves.  The  National 
Cemetery  contains  6553  graves,  5700  of  unknown 
dead. 

The  City  Hall,  facing  Capitol  Square  on  the 
north,  ranks  with  the  Capitol  among  the  public 
buildings  of  Richmond.  It  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture of  granite  with  a  tower  180  feet  high.  It 
cost  .$1,500,000.  Other  edifices  of  importance  are 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  post-office,  the 
State  penitentiary,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the 
new  depot  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  Among  historic  buildings 
are  the  Old  Stone  House,  the  oldest  in  Richmond ; 
Saint  John's  Church  (1740);  the  'White  House 
of  the  Confederacy,'  which  now  serves  as  a  re- 
pository for  Confederate  relics;  Genei-al  Lee's 
residence,  the  home  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  Masonic  Temple,  dating  from  1785; 
and  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  house.  The  Valen- 
tine JIuseum  has  more  tluin  100,000  archaeologi- 
cal specimens,  many  objects  of  historic  interest, 
and  an  art  collection.  Richmond  is  the  seat  of 
Richmond  College  (Baptist),  opened  in  1832; 
Union  Theological  Seminarv  (Presbyterian), 
opened  in  1812;  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia; 
the  L'niversity  College  of  Medicine ;  and  the 
Women's  College.  The  institutions  for  colored 
students  include  the  Hartshorn  Memorial  College, 
and  Virginia  Union  Universitj-  (Baptist),  opened 
in  1899.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private 
schools,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  has 
been  recently  installed  in  a  new  building.  The 
State  library,  with  nearly  100.000  volumes,  is 
the  largest  in  the  city.  Other  important  col- 
lections are  the  Rosemary  Public  Library,  the 
State  Law  Library,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society.  Among  the  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  Old  Dominion  Hospital, 
Virginia  Hospital,  Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Eye, 
Nose,  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary,  Retreat  for  the 
Sick,  Sheltering  Arms,  and  the  City  Almshouse 
and  Hospital. 

Richmond  is  an  important  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centre.  Its  commercial  interests  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  a  wholesale  and  job- 
bing and  retail  trade,  its  foreign  commerce  hav- 
ing amounted  in  1901  to  only  $111,173.  The  job- 
bing trade  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  .$41,375.- 
000,  and  the  retail  trade  at  $14,000,000.  Bank 
clearings  for  1901  aggregated  nearly  $2,000,000. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  deepening  the  channel  of 
the  James  from  Richmond  to  the  sea,  so  as  to 
provide  a  minimum  depth  of  22  feet  at  mean  low 
tide.  This  improvement  will  add  considerably  to 
the  commercial  advantages  of  the  city.  As  an 
industrial   centre,   Richmond  ranks   first   in   the 


State,  its  tobacco  and  iron  interests  being  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
tobacco  markets  in  the  United  States,  tlie  tobac- 
co industry  being  represented  by  stemming  and 
rehandling  establishments,  and  iJy  manufacloriea 
of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  siuiir.  cigars, 
and  cigarettes.  The  iron  interests  include  foun- 
dries and  macliine  slio|)s,  locomotive  works,  car- 
a.\le  and  railroad  spike  works,  and  nail,  hor.-*- 
shoe,  and  agricultural  implement  wurks.  Klciur 
and  fertilizers  also  are  manulaelnred  extensively. 
Other  pro<lucts  are  boxes,  carriage.'*  and  wagons, 
hnnber  (cedar,  woodenwarc,  hubs  and  spokes, 
etc.),  tin  roofing,  tin  tags,  baking  powder,  pujwr, 
twine,  meat  juice,  trunks  and  bags,  hats,  etc. 
Some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  The  various 
industries  in  the  census  year  1901)  possessed 
$20,849,000  capital,  and  an  output  valued  at 
$28,901,000. 

The  nuuiicipal  government,  tmder  a  charter  of 
1870,  revised  in  1891  and  1892,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years;  a  bicameral 
council ;  and  administrative  ollicers,  mast  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  council  in  joint  session. 
A  nunil)er  of  important  officials  are  chosen,  how- 
ever, by  popular  vote.  Richmond  spends  annual- 
ly for  maintenance  and  operation  about  $1.2(12,- 
000.  the  chief  items  being:  interest  on  debt, 
$370,000;  the  gas  works.  $137,000;  schools, 
$125,000;  the  police  department,  $105,000;  the 
fire  department.  $93,000;  streets,  $92,000;  chari- 
table institutions,  $43,000;  municipal  lighting, 
$35,000;  the  water-works,  $34,000.  The  actual 
income  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  was  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  water-works  and  the  gas-works 
are  tlie  property  of  the  municipality.  The  gas 
plant  cost  $994,000  and  now  has  80  miles  of 
mains.  The  water-works  system  cost  .$2,323,500 
and  includes  103  miles  of  mains.  There  are  two 
reservoirs  with  a  storage  capacity  of  52,000.000 
gallons,  and  a  daily  pumping  capacity  of  24,000.- 
000  gallons.  The  "net  debt  of  the  city  in  1902 
was  $l),G10,582;  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  $71,117,007. 

Tile  population  of  Richmond  in  1800  was  5737; 
in  18.50,  27.570;  in  1800.  37.910;  in  1870,  51,0.38; 
in  1880.  03,000;  in  1890.  81..38S;  in  1900.  S5.0;50. 
The  total  population  in  1900  included  2805  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  and  32.230  of  negro  descent. 

In  1009  Capt.  John  Smith  bought  from  the 
Indians  a  tract  of  land  near  the  site  of  Richmond 
and  founded  a  settlement  which  he  called  'None 
Such.'  In  1045  Fort  Charles  was  built  in  the 
vicinity,  and  near  here  in  107(1  Nathaniel  Bacon 
(q.v.)  defeated  the  Indians  in  the  'battle  of 
Bloody  Run.'  By  grants  in  1075  and  1087.  Col. 
William  Byrd  obtained  possession  of  the  land  in 
this  district,  and  in  1733  his  son.  Col.  William 
Evelyn  Byrd,  laid  out  a  town  which  he  named 
Richmond.  In  1742  Richmond  was  incorporated. 
In  Saint  .Tohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  1775,  Patrick 
Henry  made  his  famous  speech,  closing  with  the 
words,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  nie  death."  Rich- 
mond became  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1779.  and 
in  1782  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  On  Janu- 
ary 5,  1781,  a  small  English  force  under  (ieiieral 
Benedict  Arnold  entered  the  place  and  destroyed 
all  the  warehouses  and  public  buildings.  In 
1788  the  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  Virginia  met  in  Saint  .John's 
Church.  The  'Virginia  Resolutions'  of  1798-99 
were  passed  at  Richmond,  and  here,  in  1801,  Vir- 
ginia formally  adopted  the  Act  of  Secession.  From 
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May,  1861,  to  April,  18G5,  Kichmond  was  tlie 
capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  such  was  the 
objective  point  of  the  Federal  forces,  which 
fought  fifteen  pitched  battles  and  at  least  twenty 
skirmishes  in  the  eli'ort  to  capture  it.  On  April 
2,  ISli.'),  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates, 
who,  by  order  of  General  Ewell,  set  fire  to  the 
warehouses  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  The  Federal  forces 
entered  the  place  on  the  day  after  its  evacuation. 
Consult :  a  sketch  by  Henry,  in  Powell,  Historic 
Tonus  of  the  Houthci-n  States  (New  York.  1900)  ; 
"Richmond  Since  the  War,"  in  iScribner's  Monthly 
(ib..  1877)  :  and  Wood,  The  Industries  of  Rich- 
nwiid    (Richmond,  1886). 

KICHMOND,.  Charles  Lennox,  third  Duke 
of  (1735-1806).  An  English  diplomat  and  states- 
man. He  was  born  in  London,  and  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
second  Duke,  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  later  proceeding  to  Leyden  Vni- 
versity,  where  he  graduated  in  1753.  He  entered 
the  array,  saw  active  service  in  France,  and  was 
mentioned  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Minden 
in  1759,  where  he  served  as  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  received  a  Court  appointment,  but. 
disagreeing  with  George  III.,  resigned  and  Joined 
the  opposition  Ministry.  In  1765  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  became 
a  Privy  Councilor,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  South.  He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  American  colonies 
in  their  demands  for  redress  of  grievances;  in 
1770  he  introduced  conciliatory  resolutions  which 
were  carried  by  a  majority,  and  in  1775  during  a 
debate  on  American  affairs  defended  the  attitiide 
of  the  colonists,  declaring  that  their  resistance 
was  "neither  treason  nor  rebellion,  but  perfectly 
justifiable  in  every  possible  political  and  moral 
sense."  In  1778  he  moved  the  resolution  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  America. 
In  1782  he  received  the  appointment  of  master- 
general  of  ordnance  with  a  Cabinet  seat,  and  was 
created  a  kniglit  of  the  Garter.  He  was  rein- 
stated in  royal  favor,  and  his  later  career  was 
marked  by  subserviency  to  Court  interests. 

RICHMOND,  De.vn  (1804-66).  An  American 
capitalist,  born  in  Bernard,  Vt.  He  opened  a  pro- 
duce business  in  Buffalo  in  1842,  became  wealthy. 
and  held  office  in  several  corporations.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  railways  and  was  influential 
in  securing  the  consolidation  of  the  several  cor- 
porations that  later  constituted  the  Xew  York 
Central  Railroad.  Of  this  railroad  he  became 
vice-president  in  1853  and  from  1864  until  his 
death  was  president.  In  politics  he  was  an  active 
Democrat,  and  though  he  refused  to  accept  any 
public  office,  he  was  for  several  years  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  New  Y'ork  State. 

RICHMOND,  George  (1809-96).  An  English 
portrait  painter,  born  in  Brompton.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy' in  1867.  He  painted 
portraits  of  many  of  his  celebrated  contempo- 
raries, such  as  Dr.  Keble,  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  and  I^ord  Salisbury.  His  early 
work  was  influenced  by  William  Blake,  whom  he 
greatly  admired.  Many  of  his  portraits  are  in 
water  color  and  crayon,  but  he  also  painted  in 
oil,  and  did  some  work  in  sculpture. 


RICHMOND,  Legii  (1772-1827).  An  English 
writer  and  evangelical  divine,  born  in  Liverpool. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(1794);  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Brading 
and  Yaverland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1799)  ;  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London 
(1805),  and  the  same  year  rector  of  Turvey  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  was  an  earnest  evangelical 
preacher.  Between  1809  and  1814  he  contributed 
to  the  Christian  Guardian  three  famous  village 
tales — "The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  "The  Young 
Cottager."  and  "The  Negro  Servant."  All  three 
were  reprinted  in  1814  as  The  Annals  of  the  Poor. 
Before  1849  4,000,000  copies  of  the  Dairyman's 
Danyhter  had  been  issued  in  nineteen  languages. 
Richmond  published  also  Fathers  of  the  English 
Church,  and  after  his  death  appeared  Domestic; 
Portraiture.  Consult  the  Life  by  Grimshaw 
( London,  1828 :  ed.  bv  G.  T.  Bedell,  Philadelphia, 
1846). 

RICHMOND,  Sir  William  Blake  (1843—). 
An  English  liistorical  and  portrait  painter,  born 
in  London.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  his  works  belong  to  the  order  of 
classic  genre  made  popular  by  Leighton  and 
Alma-Tadema.  They  include  "Amor  Vincit 
Omnia,"  and  "An  Audience  in  Athens  During  the 
Representation  of  the  Agamemnon"  (1885,  in 
the  Birmingham  Gallery).  He  also  painted  sev- 
eral portraits  of  celebrities.  He  was  Slade  pro- 
fessor at  O.xford  from  1878  until  1883,  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1888,  and 
was  knighted  in  1897.  He  designed  and  super- 
intended the  mosaic  decoration  of  the  interior  of 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

RICHTER,  riK'ter,  Aemilius  Ludwig  (1808- 
64).  A  German  jurist,  born  at  Stolpen,  Saxony, 
and  educated  at  I^eipzig.  His  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici  (1833-39)  led  to  his  being  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Leipzig,  and  he  held  subsequently 
similar  positions  at  the  universities  of  Marburg 
and  Berlin.  He  also  served  as  councilor-in-chief  of 
the  consistory  and  Pri\-j'  Councilor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Richter  is  considered  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  Church  law — the  so-called  "Ber- 
liner Kanonisten-Schule.'  His  publications  in- 
clude: Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Quellen  des 
canonischen  Reehts  (1834)  ;  Caiiones  et  Decreta 
Concilio  Tridentini  (1853);  and  Lehrhnch  des 
katholischen  und  erangelisclien  Kirchenrechts 
(1842-86),  which  is  considered  a  most  important 
contribution  to  Church  law  literature. 

RICHTER,  Eugek  (183S— ).  A  German  poli- 
tician, born  in  Dusseldorf.  and  educated  at  Bonn, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  In  1864  his  election  as 
burgomaster  of  Neuwied  was  not  confirmed  he- 
cause  of  his  liberal  views.  He  resigned  from  his 
governmental  post  and  settled  in  Berlin  as  a 
journalist.  He  was  elected  to  the  North  German 
Diet  in  1867,  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 
in  1869,  and  in  1871  to  the  Reichstag,  where  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  Progressists  and  hiter  of 
the  Radicals.  Intensely  individualistic,  he  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  opposition  to  State  con- 
trol of  railroads,  increase  of  war  budgets,  an 
Imperial  colonial  policy,  and  protectionism. 
Richter's  opposition  to  Bismarck  was  particular- 
ly bitter.  His  political  attitude  sometimes 
placed  him  in  opposition  to  his  own  party, 
and  the  Freisinnige  Zeitung.  founded  by  him  in 
1885.  was  on  many  subjects,  especially  on  social 
reform,    in    direct    contradiction    to    the    other 
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papers  of  the  party.  He  wrote:  Politischcs  ADC 
Buck  (187!t-08)  :  Die  Inkhren  dcr  SoziahUmo- 
kratie  (1890):  SoziaUlemohralischc  Zukunfts- 
aider  (1891;  in  English,  1892);  Jugcndcrinne- 
rungcii  (1892);  and  hn  alten  Reichstag,  Erin- 
neruiigen    (1894). 

RICHTER,  GusTAV  (1823-84).  A  distin- 
j;uishc(l  Gurnian  figure  and  portrait  painter,  horn 
in  Berlin.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  academy 
tliere  under  Eduard  Holbein,  then  was  a  jiupil 
of  Cogniet  in  Paris,  and  studied  in  Rome  until 
1849.  The  brilliant  teelinieal  qualities  of  liis 
"Raising  of  Jair\is's  Daugliter"  (ISoU,  National 
Gallei'y.  Berlin ) .  ])ainted  by  commission  of  King 
Frederick  William  IV.,  aroused  great  enthusi- 
asm on  its  exhibition,  but  this  and  a  large 
oil  painting  of  the  "Building  of  the  Pyramids'' 
11859-72.  Maximilianeum,  ilunieh).  ordered  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  suffer  from  theatrical 
pathos,  and,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  his 
talent,  Richter  confined  himself  thereafter  to 
the  depiction  of  single  figures,  and  to  portrait- 
ure, in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  aristocratic 
beauties  was  that  of  "Princess  Carolath,"  whicli 
created  a  sensation  in  1872.  Of  several  family 
groups,  reflecting  the  artist's  own  domestic 
happiness,  two  called  "Evviva!",  the  painter 
with  his  first-born,  and  "JIaternal  Hap- 
piness," the  painter's  wife  (youngest  daughter 
of  Meyerbeer)  with  their  younger  boy,  were 
among  the  gems  of  the  exhibition  in  1874.  From 
the  last  decade  of  his  life  dat*  his  maturest 
works,  in  which  lie  combined  a  thorough  charac- 
terization with  the  purely  pictorial  qualities. 
The  splendid  portrait  of  a  "Banker's  Wife" 
(1876)  was  followed  by  that  of  "Countess 
Kfirolyi"  (1878),  which  distanced  all  his  former 
elTorts.  but  was  surpassed  in  its  turn  by  the 
well-known  ideal  portrait  of  "Queen  Louise" 
(1879.  Cologne  Museum).  Mention  should  be 
made  also  of  the  portraits  of  "Emperor  William 
I."  (1876  and  1877).  "Empress  Ausrusta"  (1878), 
and  "General  Count  von  Blumenthal"  (1883, 
unfinished.  National  Gallery.  Berlin).  The 
^letropolitan  Museiini,  New  York,  contains  a 
figure  of  "Victory." 

RICHTER,  Hans  (1843—).  An  Austrian 
musical  conductor,  born  in  Raab,  Hungary, 
wliere  his  father  was  kapellmeister.  In  1853  he 
became  a  chorister  in  the  Court  Chapel  at 
Vienna,  and  began  his  musical  studies  at  the 
Conservatnr\'.  From  the  year  1806  dated  his  in- 
timacy with  Wagner,  who  in  18G8  secured  him  the 
appointment  of  chorus-master  at  the  Munich 
Opera.  Two  years  later  he  conducted  Lohen(jrin 
at  Brussels,  and  from  1871  to  1875  served  as  ka- 
pellmeister at  the  Budapest  National  Theatre. 
He  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Vienna  Gesell- 
echaft  der  Musikfreunde  for  several  seasons,  gave 
many  important  concerts,  and  in  1876.  alternate- 
ly witli  Wagner,  conducted  the  Xihelinigen  per- 
formances at  Bayreuth.  In  1877  he  commenced 
the  annual  Richter  Concerts,  in  London,  which 
were  among  the  most  important  musical  events 
of  the  coimtry.  He  was  chosen  in  1877  as  the 
chief  conductor  of  the  Bayreuth  Festival.  He 
conducted  also  the  Lower  Rhenish  festivals,  and 
most  of  the  important  English  festivals. 

RICHTER,  .ToHANN  Paul  Friedrich.  usually 
called  by  the  name  he  chose  himself,  Jean  Paul 


(1703-1825).  The  most  widely  known  of  German 
humorist.s.  He  was  born  at  \\  unsiedel,  a  vilhigc 
in  Upper  Franconiii.  In  177!)  he  liegan  to  attend 
the  gjinnasiimi  at  Hof.  .Soon  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing liis  wife  and  .Jean  Paul  to  be  cared  for  by 
.lean  Paul's  grandparents  at  Hof.  On  their 
death  the  mother  and  son  were  penniless,  and 
had  to  make  wliat  shift  thev  eoiilil  while  .lean 
Paul  studied  at  the  gjinnasium.  In  1781 
he  went  to  Lei])zig  to  study  theology,  but  lie  Hoon 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  nnd  of 
Englisli  humorists  and  satirists.  He  bad 
earlier  begun  to  make  a  collection  of  jests  and 
anecdotes.  Finding  no  o]iening  as  a  teach- 
er, he  turned  to  literature.  The  Eiwomiitm 
Moriw  of  Erasmus  set  liim  to  writing  his  l.nb  dcr 
Dummhcit.  Init  his  book  found  no  publi>lier  till 
after  his  death.  In  his  anonymously  published 
tlronlundische  Frozesse  (1783)  he  satirized  au- 
thors, women,  theologians,  ancestral  pride,  etc., 
but  his  satire  fell  rather  flat.  Poverty  soon  drove 
him  to  flee  from  Leipzig  to  avoid  his  creditors 
(  1784) .  Tlie  next  three  years  ( 1784-87  )  he  spent 
in  reading,  hack  writing,  and  desultory  rambling. 
Then  some  parents  were  induced  to  trust  liim  with 
the  education  of  tlieir  children,  and  for  nine  years 
he  practiced  his  original  pedagogic  theories,  writ- 
ing the  while  some  clever  satires.  Ausuahl  mis  dcs 
Teufcls  I'ui)iercii  (1789)  ;  FMbrls  Reise  (179(1)  ; 
the  more  famous  idylls  Sehulmeintcr  Wiiz  ( 1793), 
and  Qiiiiitus  Fijclcin  (1796)  ;  translated  by  Car- 
lyle,  1827),  and  the  novels.  Die  uiisichlburc  Loge 
(1793),  and  Hesperus  (1794,  trans.  1865).  lies- 
prrus  attracted  the  attention  of  Charlotte  von 
Kalb.  who.  in  1790.  invited  Ricliter  to  Weimar, 
where  Goethe  received  him  with  cool  pcditriiess. 
as  did  yehiller  at  neighboring  .Jena,  bis  inllucnee 
being  contrary  to  their  own  aspirations  for  a 
classical  Cierman  literature.  Herder's  welcome 
was  warm,  and  Cliarlotte  von  Kalb  tendered  her 
heart  with  her  hand,  Weimar  society  being  in 
those  days  still  'imperfectly  monogamous.' 

In  tlie  first  flush  of  his  good  fortune  Richter 
wrote  Blumen-,  Fnielit-  uiul  Donimstiieke,  odtr 
Ehestaiid.  Tod  laid  Hochzeit  dcs  .{rmcnddroh-iiti-n 
Siebenkas  (1796-97,  trans.  1844,  1871.  1877)  ;  and 
Das  Kampanrrthal  (1797),  wearisome  relh'etions 
on  immortality.  He  fascinated  the  Weimar 
ladies  with  his  conversation,  and  more  still  by 
his  sympathetic  listening  smile.  He  returned  to 
Hof  in  1797.  only  to  take  wing  for  a  longer  flight 
to  Weimar,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  where  he  married 
Caroline  Mayer  (1801).  After  three  years  of 
wedded  wandering  he  settled  in  Bayreutli.  Here 
he  pas.sed  the  rest  of  his  life,  twenty-one  years,  in 
harmless  eccentricity.  The  ratlier  futile  novel 
Titan  (1801-03)  had  already  appeared.  The  first 
fniit  of  Bayreutli  was  the  uneven  and  unfinished 
Fkgeljahre  (1804-05),  showing  the  influence  of 
Goethe's  ^yUhelm  Meister,  with  pa.ssages  of 
charming  description,  humorous  satire,  nnd  deli- 
cate fancv  that  suggest  Laurence  Sterne.  This  is 
Richter's'last  work  of  pure  imagination  that  one 
is  not  L'lad  to  forgive  and  forget.  But  in  his  Inst 
years  lie  made  valuable  contributions  to  pcdagogj- 
"in  Lerana  (1807),  to  art  in  his  Vorschiile  drr 
Aesthetik  (1804),  and  to  polities  in  his  Dowi- 
merungen  fiir  Deutschland  (1809),  and  Fasten- 
predigten  (1810-12),  continued  with  redoubled 
scorn  in  1817.  Lerana,  though  disconnected  and 
nnfinislied.  was  full  of  fruitful  suggestion,  espe- 
ciallv  in  its  portions  dealing  with  the  education 
of  women.     Goethe  praised  it  warnil^v  for  "the 
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boldest  virtues,  witliout  tlic  least  exeess."  The 
Aesllictik  is  vahialile  cliietly  for  its  keen  analy- 
sis of  humor  and  happy  praise  of  wit.  It  closes 
with  a  glowinj,'  eulogy  of  Herder  and  is  a  frag- 
mentary development  of  his  theory.  The  politi- 
cal papers,  the  most  virile  and  practical  of 
Kichter's  works,  were  bold  denunciations  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  German  sycophants,  whereas  those 
of  1817  held  up  to  even  more  merited  shame 
the  German  princes  who  mocked  the  promises 
by  which  they  had  regained  power.  Disease 
troubled  the  peace  of  Richter's  last  years.  He 
traveled  much,  and  might  to  advantage  have 
written  less.  He  died  in  Bayreuth  November  14, 
1825.  An  Autobiography  appeared  in  1826. 
Though  for  a  time  widely  popular,  and  still 
highly  prized  by  a  few,  Richter  was  without 
lasting  influence  on  the  currents  of  German  liter- 
ature. 

Richter's  Works  are  edited  in  34  vols.  (Berlin, 
1860-62).  and  in  60  parts  (lb.,  1879etseq.).  There 
is  a  continuation  to  the  Autohiograplii/  b.y  Otto 
and  Fiirster  (Breslau,  1827-33)  :  a  Biograph- 
ischer  Kommentar  by  Spazier  (Leipzig,  1833). 
Consult  also:  Forster,  Denkmirdigkeiten  (Mu- 
nich, 1863),  and  the  Correspondence  of  Richter 
with  Otto  (Berlin,  1829-33),  Charlotte  von  Kalb 
(ib.,  1882),  Jacobi  (ib.,  1828),  and  Voss  (Heidel- 
berg. 1833);  Vischer,  Kritische  Oiinge,  vol.  i. 
(Stuttgart,  1873)  ;  Nerrlich,  Jean  Paul,  sein  Le- 
ben  and  seine  Werke  (Berlin,  1890)  ;  Carl,vle's 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  vols.  i.  and  iii.  (Boston, 
1839)  ;  De  Quincej''s  Life  of  Richter  (London, 
1845)  ;  .J.  Miiller,  Jean  Paul  imd  seine  Bedeu- 
tung  fiir  die  Oegenwart  (Munich,  1894)  ;  id..  Vie 
Seelenlehre  Jean  Pauls  (ib.,  1894)  ;  id..  Jean- 
Paul  Studien  (ib.,  1899)  ;  and  the  selections  from 
his  writings  by  Lady  Chatterton  (London,  1859). 

RICHTER,  LUDWIG  (1803-84).  A  German 
landsca]je  painter,  etcher,  and  draughtsman,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  illustrators  of  all  times.  He 
was  born  in  Dresden,  the  son  of  tlie  engraver 
Karl  August  Richter  (1778-1848),  who  first  in- 
structed him.  After  his  return  from  a  sojourn 
in  Rome  (1823-26),  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  the  school  of  drawing  at  the  porcelain  factory 
in  Meissen  and  in  1836  at  the  Dresden  Academy, 
where  he  continued  as  professor  from  1841  to 
1877.  The  interest  of  his  uneventful  life  centres 
within  the  circle  of  his  art.  As  a  painter 
Richter  aimed  at  a  thorough  blending  of  the 
figure  element  with  the  landscape  and  ma.y  be 
judged  bv  the  following  examples:  "Valley  of 
Anialfi"  '(1824),  "Bay  of  Salerno"  (1826), 
"Harvest  Procession  in  the  Campagna"  (1833), 
a  composition  in  the  vein  of  Claude  Lorrain, 
"Evening  Landscape  with  Worshipers"  (1842), 
all  in  the  Leipzig  Museum ;  "Ferr,y  at  the 
Schreckenstein"  (1836),  "Bridal  Procession  in 
Springtime"  (1847),  both  in  Dresden  Gallery: 
and  "View  in  the  Riesengebirge"  (1839),  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  Among  his 
240  etchings  are  about  140  views  in  Sax- 
ony, others  of  Salzburg.  Rome,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna. His  individuality  as  a  great  artist 
is  revealed,  however,  neither  through  his  brush 
nor  his  burin,  but  in  his  3000  or  more 
drawings  for  the  woodcut,  of  which  he  is  to  be 
counted,  with  Adolf  Menzel,  one  of  the  most 
influential  revivers.  His  first  contribution  in 
that  line,  of  25  drawings,  to  Das  malerisehe  und 
romantische  Deutschland  was  followed  by  the 
illustrations  to  Marbach's  Deutsche  Yolksiiicher 


(1838),  to  Duller's  Gcschichie  des  deutschen 
Yolks  (1840),  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1841), 
to  Mnsaus's  Volksmiiirchen  (1842),  and  to  nu- 
merous other  fair.y  tales,  to  the  fjoethe  Album 
(1855),  to  Schiller's  Qlocke  (1857),  and  by 
those  c.yclical  publications  which  reveal  the 
most  brilliant  side  of  the  artist's  inexhaustilile 
fancy,  such  as  "Besehauliehes  und  Erbauliches" 
(18.51);  "Kinderleben"  (1852);  "Fllrs  Haus" 
(1858-61)  ;  "Der  gute  Hirt"  (1860)  ;  "Unser  tiig- 
lich  Brot"  (1866)  ;  and  "Bilder  und  Vignctten" 
(1874).  An  e.ve  disease  put  a  stop  to  the  ))rac- 
tiee  of  his  art  in  1874.  and  after  retiring  from 
his  professorship  in  1877  he  was  pensioned.  He 
died  at  Loschwitz,  near  Dresden.  Consult 
his  autobiograph,y,  Lehenserinnerungen  eines 
deutscheii  Malers,  edited  by  his  son  Hein- 
rich  (10th  ed.,  Frankfort,  1900);  the  mono- 
graphs by  Hofi'  (Dresden.  1877).  Erler  (Leipzig, 
1897),  aiid  Mohn  (Bielefeld,  1898)  :  also  Pecht, 
Deutsche  Kiiustlcr,  i.  (Niirdlingen.  1877); 
Springer,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst 
(Leipzig,  1883)  :  Atkinson,  in  Art  Journal  (Lon- 
don, 1885)  :  and  Liitzow,  Die  verviclf&ltigende 
Kunst  der  fjcgenwart    (Vienna,   1886). 

RICHTHOFEN,  riKt'ho'fen,  F1:rdin.\nd, 
Baron  (1833 — ).  An  eminent  German  traveler, 
geologist,  and  geographer,  born  at  Karlsruhe,  in 
Silesia.  He  studied  in  Breslau  and  Berlin,  trav- 
eled in  Eastern  Asia  and  Oceanica  ( 1860-68) .  and 
after  a  short  sta.y  in  California  explored  .Jajian 
and  China.  In  1875  he  was  named  professor  of 
geolog,y  at  Bonn,  and  after  three  years  in  a  chair 
oit  geograplu'  at  Leipzig,  in  1886  became  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1902  he  became 
director  of  the  newl,y  founded  Institut  fiir 
Meereskunde.  His  chief  works  include:  Oeog- 
nostische  Beschreibung  von  Preda^to  (1860); 
The  Ufatural  System  of  Volcanic  Rocks  (1867)  ; 
Letters  on  China  (1870-72);  China  (1877-83); 
Atlas  von  China  (1885)  ;  Methoden  der  heuligen 
Geographie  (1886);  and  Schantung  und  seine 
Eingangspforte  Kiautschou  (1898).  In  English 
he  published:  The  Comstock  Lode  (1865); 
Principles  of  'the  'Natural  System  of  Volc-anio 
Rocks  (1867);  and  Letters  to  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce    (1869-72). 

RICIMER,  ris'i-mer  (  ?-472 ) .  A  Roman  gen- 
eral of  the  Western  Empire.  His  father  was 
a  Suevian  chief,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of 
Wallia,  King  of  the  Visigotlis.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  Roman  Court,  rose  rapidly  in  the 
army,  and  defeated  the  Vandals  in  a  naval 
battle  near  Corsica,  and  in  a  land  fight  near 
Agrigentum  (456).  Immediately  after  this  he 
attacked  Avitus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  defeated  him  at  Placentia, 
and  put  Majorianus  in  his  place.  In  461  he 
deposed  Majorianus  and  crowned  Libius  Severus, 
an<l.  after  managing  the  Empire  himself  during 
an  interregnum  of  a  ,year  and  a  half,  brought 
Anthemius  to  the  throne  (467).  In  472  he 
quarreled  with  Anthemius,  and.  deposing  him, 
made  Olybrius  King,  but  died  himself  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after,  having  been  the  real 
power  in  Italy  for  sixteen  years. 

RICINUS.'    See  C.\stor  Oil. 

RICK'AREBS,  or  ARICARAS,  a  re'ki-raz. 
A  tribe  of  Pawnee  Indians.     See  Arikara. 

RICKETS,  or  RACHITIS  (from  wrick, 
MDutch  wricken,  Dutch,  LGer.  icrikken,  to  move 
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to  and  fro).  A  disease  of  nutrition,  the  cliicf 
feature  of  which  is  an  alteration  in  the  groulli 
of  the  bones  by  wliich  thej'  lioeome  enhir^ed  at 
their  extremities  and  so  soft  that  they  are  bent 
and  distorted  by  niusenlar  aetion  and  the  weiglit 
of  the  body.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  cliil- 
dren,  oeeurrins;  as  a  rub'  between  the  ajjes  of  nne 
and  two  years.  The  causes  are  improper  and  in- 
sufficient food,  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 
The  faults  of  diet  from  which  infants  are  likely 
to  develop  rickets  are:  (1)  deficient  quality  of 
milk  from  ill  health,  and  malnutrition  of  the 
nursing  mother  or  unduly  prolonged  lactation; 
(i)  the  substitution  for  the  mother's  milk  of 
artificial  foods  which  contain  a  high  percentage 
of  starch  and  too  little  fatty  and  proteid  matter. 

The  symptoms  develop  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  child  is  restless  at  night  and 
during  sleep  perspires  profusely  about  the  head  _ 
and  neck.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure  upon 
the  limbs,  often  screaming  when  merely  touched. 
The  muscles  are  soft  and  tlabby  and  gastric  indi- 
gestion and  intestinal  disturbances  set  in,  ac- 
companied by  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  colic. 
Characteristic  and  remarkable  changes  in  the 
bones  develop.  The  joints  become  thickened,  and 
nodules  form  at  tlie  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the 
costal  cartilages,  constituting  what  is  called  the 
'rosary'  or  'beading  of  the  ribs.'  Defective  ossi- 
fication is  also  .seen  in  the  skull,  where  the  fonta- 
nelles  are  large  and  slow  in  closing.  Tlie  teeth 
do  not  appear  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
month,  instead  of  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  pre- 
sent many  irregularities  in  the  order  of  their 
eruption.  As  the  disease  progresses  tlie  bones 
grow  softer  and  various  deformities  of  the  head, 
spine,  limbs,  chest,  and  pelvis  are  brought  aljout 
by  muscular  contraction  and  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  body.  The  child  becomes  'pigeon- 
breasted'  and  bow-legged.  (See  Leg.)  The  ner- 
vous system  may  be  seriously  afi'ected,  and  rick- 
ety children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  convulsions, 
and  a  spasmodic  ali'ection  of  the  larynx  known 
as  laryngismus  stri(Juli(s. 

Rickets  is  a  recoverable  disease  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  not  directly  cause  death  and  the 
process  of  bone-softening  ceases  after  a  time,  al- 
though it  may  have  produced  permanent  de- 
formity. Rickety  children  are  especially  prone 
to  severe  bronchitic  attacks  by  which  death  is 
often  brought  about.  The  treatment  is  essential- 
ly hygienic  and  dietetic.  The  child  should  be 
suitably  clothed,  and  receive  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  proper  food.  Starchy  materials, 
for  the  digestion  of  which  the  infant's  secretions 
are  not  yet  prepared,  should  be  excluded  from  tlie 
diet,  and  cow's  milk,  to  which  lime  water  and  a 
little  cream  may  be  added,  should  constitute  the 
sole  food.  As  tlie  infant  approaches  the  second 
year,  beef  juice,  chicken  broth,  or  gravy  may  be 
added  to  the  dietary,  and  at  a  later  age  a  little 
meat,  eggs,  and  custard  may  be  given.  The  most 
valuable  medicine  is  cod-liver  oil.  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day  after  a  meal,  in  doses  propor- 
tioned to  the  child's  age.  Phosphorus,  syrup 
of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  preparations  of  lime 
such  as  the  lacto-phosphate  are  also  of  value 
in  certain  cases.  \Yhile  the  bones  are  soft  walk- 
ing should  be  discouraged.  Deformities  of  the 
limbs  remaining  after  the  disease  is  cured 
may,  if  extreme,  be  remedied  by  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

Vol.  XVtI.— lu. 


RICK'ETTS,  .I.\MES  Brewkrtox  {1817-37). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  New  Vork  Cilv.  He 
griukiated  at  West  Point  in  18.'i!l,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  eonunissioM  as  lieutenant  of  artlllerv 
served  in  the  Jlexiean  War.  At  the  outbreak  o'f 
the  Civil  War  he  participated  in  the  defense  of 
Washington  and  at  Rull  Run  (.July  21,  1801) 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  liis  release 
eight  montlis  later,  he  returned  to  duty  witli  the 
grade  of  brigadier-general  and  took  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Rull  Run.  Later  lie  led  a  di- 
vision in  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  campaigns, 
and  at  Antietani  lost  a  third  of  his  troops.  He 
participated  in  the  Virginia  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  but  in  ,Iuly  was  onlered  north  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  Washington,  which  was 
then  threatened  by  General  Karly,  and  partici- 
pated, under  Sheridan,  in  the  pursuit  of  Karly 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  At  Cedar 
Creek  (October  19,  1804),  where  he  coninianded 
a  corps,  he  received  a  wound  wliich  disabled 
him  for  the  winter.  He  was  lirevetted  major- 
general  in  the  Regular  Army  March  13,  I8ti.5, 
and  from  July,  1805,  until  April.  1800,  when  he 
\v;is  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  he 
commanded  a  district  in  Virginia.  In  .January, 
1807,  he  was  retired  from  the  regular  service 
witli  the  rank  of  major-general. 

RICK'MAN",  TiioMA.s  (1770-?).  An  English 
architect  and  writer  on  architecture.  He  was 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Liverpool  Acad- 
emy, and  is  chiefly  known  from  the  fact  that  in 
his  work.  Attempt  to  Diserimiiiatc  the  iStylc.i  of 
Architecture  in  England  from  the  Von<iwsi  to  the 
Reformation  ( 1817 ) ,  he  first  gave  to  the  jieriods  of 
English  mediaeval  architecture  the  names  Nor- 
man, Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicu- 
lar, wliich  have  been  used  ever  since. 

RICO,  re'ko,  iLvRTiN  (c.l850— ).  A  Spanish 
landscape  and  marine  painter,  born  in  Madrid. 
He  was  a  juipil  of  Federieo  de  iladrazo  in 
Madrid,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  wliich 
enabled  him  to  study  in  Paris  and  Rome.  There 
are  two  representative  works  by  him  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Xew  York  City.  "The 
Grand  Canal,  Venice."  and  an  "Italian  Garden." 
He  painted  in  the  manner  of  Fortuiiy.  His  pic- 
tures have  fine  architectural  backgrounds,  and 
his  color  is  brilliant  and  pleasing.  He  received 
a  second-class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1881.1,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878. 

RICOCHET,  rik'6-sha'  (of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy). In  military  fire  tactics,  this  term  descrilies 
a  method  of  gun  fire,  in  which  the  gun  is  fired  at 
a  low  angle,  and  the  missile  rebounds  from  the 
flat  surface  over  which  it  is  traveling.  In  shelter 
trenches,  rifle  pits,  redoubts,  and  other  field  forti- 
fications rocks  and  stones  are  very  carefully  cov- 
ered with  earth  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  ilellect- 
ing  the  enemy's  fire.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
of^the  more  "serious  ritle-shot  wiunids  inflicted  on 
both  sides  during  the  British-Roer  War  of  18!)!)- 
1002  were  the  result  of  accidental  ricochet  fire, 
and  not  of  explosive  or  duni-dum  bullets,  as  at 
first  charged.  When  spherical  projectiles  were  used 
in  naval  guns  they  were  allowed  to  strike  short 
and  ricochet  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  going 
over  the  enemv.  for  sjihcrical  projectiles  are  not 
deflected  laterally  by  striking  the  surface  of 
water  at  a  low  angle,  nor  do  they  tend  to  rise 
after  ricochet.    Rifled  projectiles  are  sharply  de- 
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fleeted  upon  striking  \\ater  and  tliey  frequently 
rise  from  tlie  water  surface  at  an  angle  very 
mueli  greater  than  the  striking  angle ;  conse- 
quently ricochet  is  avoided  in  modern  gun  fire. 
See  Gunnery. 

RICORD,  rfe-kor',  or  RICARD,  John.  An 
American  lawyer,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  who  went  to  Hawaii  in  October, 
1843,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  the  island  kingdom.  In  1845  the  Ha- 
waiian Legislature  authorized  him  to  draft  a 
series  of  acts  organizing  the  five  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government:  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  and  Attor- 
ney-General. It  also  adopted  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1840  aftecting  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  judiciary,  w-liich  he  proposed.  In  1846 
and  1847  it  accepted  the  statute  laws  that  he 
drew  up,  and  these  continued  until  the  revolu- 
tion to  be  the  basis  of  Hawaii's  civil  code.  His 
services  in  shaping  Hawaiian  institutions  during 
their  formative  period  were  very  valuable.  He 
left  the  islands  in  1847. 

RICORD,  Philippe  (1800-89).  A  French  sur- 
geon, born  at  Baltimore.  He  went  in  1820  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  attached  in  succession  to  tlie 
Hotel-Dieu  under  Dupu^-tren,  and  to  the  Pitie 
under  Lisfranc.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1826,  and  after  practicing  in  the  provinces,  in 
1828  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  two 
annual  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Piti^  on  surgi- 
cal operations,  and  was  appointed  surgeon-in- 
chief  to  the  hospital  for  venereal  diseases.  This 
post  he  held  with  brilliant  success  till  his  retire- 
ment in  October,  1860.  He  won  a  world-wide 
reputation  in  his  specialty.  In  1831  he  became 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Hospital  du  Midi  in  Paris. 
For  his  suggestions  on  the  cure  of  varicocele  and 
on  the  operation  of  urethro-plasty  he  received  in 
1842  one  of  the  Montyon  prizes.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Napeoleon  III., 
and  in  1869  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Emperor, 
having  already  on  August  12,  1860,  been  raised 
to  the  distinction  of  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1871  he  was  made,  for  his  services  in 
the  ambulance  corps  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  works 
are  numerous,  the  more  important  of  them  being: 
De  I'ernploi  du  sjiecuhim  (1833);  Traill  des 
maladies  vdtje'rienncs  (1838);  Lettres  sur  la 
syphilis    (1851). 

RIDDLE  (AS.  ra-dels,  rwdelse,  from  rmdan, 
to  council,  interpret,  read,  Goth,  ga-redan,  OHG. 
rfilan,  Ger.  raten,  to  council;  perhaps  connected 
with  Lat.  rcri.  to  think,  or  with  OChurch  Slav. 
raditi,  to  be  anxious,  Skt.  rddh,  to  be  successful) . 
The  definition  in  obscure  terms  of  a  well-known 
object,  which  the  person  addressed  is  required  to 
name.  In  modern  times  the  enigma  usually 
makes  a  witticism  or  pun;  but  anciently  it  had 
a  character  more  serious.  The  themes  of  riddles 
were  often  natural  objects,  like  the  sun,  moon, 
wind,  or  rainbow,  and  the  presentation  had  some- 
thing of  a  mythologie  character.  Knowledge  of 
this  sort  was  considered  to  imply  a  measure  of 
wisdom  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  early 
inclination  to  express  truth  in  a  mystical  man- 
ner, rather  than  in  straightforward  and  simple 
speech.  Thus  Samson,  in  order  to  show  his  in- 
telligence, propounded  a  riddle  to  the  Philistines. 
Riddle-guessing  was  often  made  to  form  a  game, 
in  which  one  side  asked  questions,  and  the  other 


side  responded;  and  such  contest  might  be  the 
subject  of  wagers.  According  to  mythology  the 
stake  was  often  life  or  honor.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  riddle  proposed  by  the  Sphinx  to 
Oidipus:  "What  is  that  which  has  four  feet  in 
the  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night?"  to 
which  the  answer  was:  "Man."  So  Old  Norse 
poetry  makes  Odin  enter  into  a  riddling  contest 
with  the  giant  Vafthrudnir,  in  which  tlie  latter 
perishes.  In  the  Alvls-infil,  the  prize  of  the  con- 
test is  the  daughter  of  the  god  Thor.  Of  these 
contests  we  have  a  survival  in  the  English  ballad 
of  the  Elfin-knight,  where  a  maid  saves  herself 
from  qn  evil  spirit  by  guessing  his  riddles.  So 
in  modern  nursery  lore,  a  nurse  will  put  to  a 
child  riddles  to  be  guessed  on  penalty  of  a  forfeit. 
RID'DLE,  Albert  Gallatin  ( 1816-1902) .  An 
American  lawyer  and  author,  born  in  Monson, 
,  Mass.  He  w'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
in  1848-49  served  in  the  State  Legislature.  In 
1859  he  defended  the  Oberlin  slave-rescuers,  and 
in  1861-63  was  in  Congress  as  a  Republican.  He 
was  engaged  by  the  State  Department  to  assist  in 
prosecuting  John  H.  Surratt  for  his  part  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  law-officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  subsequently  practiced  at  Wash- 
ington. For  a  time  he  was  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment at  Howard  University.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral stories  of  early  Ohio  life,  such  as  Bart 
Ridgely  (1873)  and  The  Sugar-Makers  of  the 
West  Woods  (1885);  a  Life  of  Benjamin  F. 
Wade;  and  Recollections  of  War  Times,  1860-65. 
RIDDLE,  Joseph  Esmond  (1804-59).  An 
Englisli  divine  and  lexicographer.  He  was  born 
at  Bristol,  educated  at  Saint  Edmund  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  in  1828,  after  which 
he  resided  at  Ramsgate.  Here  he  taught  private 
pupils,  prepared  for  his  master's  degree,  and  be- 
gan the  first  of  his  important  works  in  lexi- 
cography. After  his  ordination  in  1830  he  held 
many  curacies,  his  last  incumbency  being 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  James's,  Leckhampton, 
Gloucester,  which  he  held  from  1840  until  his 
death.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1834 
and  in  1854;  and  in  1852  he  delivered  the  Bamp- 
ton  lectures,  his  theme  being,  Natural  History  of 
Infidelity  and  Superstition  in  Contrast  icith 
Christian  Faith.  He  translated  Scheller's  Lexi- 
con Totius  Latinitatis  (1835),  published  a  Com- 
plete English-Latin  Dictionary  (1838),  and  A 
Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon, 
founded  on  the  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  W.  Freund 
(1849).  He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  (1854). 

RIDDLE,  ]yL\rrHEW  Brown  (1836—).  An 
American  clergvman,  educator,  and  author,  born 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  After  his  graduation  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa.,  in  1852,  he  studied  theology 
at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  and  elsewhere 
until  1859,  and  then  went  to  Heidelberg.  He  was 
adjunct  professor  of  Greek  in  Jefferson  College 
in  1857-58,  had  pastoral  charges  successively  in 
two  Dutch  Reformed  churches  of  New  Jersey  in 
1861-69.  and  afterwards  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  which  he 
left  in  1887  to  take  the  chair  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can committee  for  New  Testament  revision,  was 
also  a  reviser  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  from  1877  to  1881  prepared  Notes  on, 
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Ilw  Intcrnntional  Sunday-School  Lessons   (1877- 
81). 

RIDEAU,  re'do'.  A  waterway  formed  by  the 
lake,  rivir,  and  canal  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada  (Map:  Ontario,  II 
2).  The  lake  is  situated  from  42  to  GO  miles 
south-southwest  of  Ottawa,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Ridoau  River,  which  falls  into  the  Ottawa 
River  at  (he  city  of  Ottawa.  The  canal,  built 
between  1826  and  1834  for  military  purposes, 
connects  Ottawa  with  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario 
by  way  of  the  river  and  lake  and  by  connections 
with  Mud  Lake  and  the  Cataraqui  River.  It  is 
\2(iVi  miles  long,  has  a  navigable  depth  of  4% 
feet,  and  47  locks.  Its  importance  has  declined 
since  the  advent  of  railways. 

RIDEING,  rld'ing.  William  Henry  (1853 
— ) .  An  American  journalist  and  writer  of 
books  for  young  people,  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. After  coming  to  tlie  United  States  he 
wrote  for  various  newspapers  until  1881,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Yoiitli's  Companion.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
joint  editor  of  the  Xorth  American  Renew.  His 
publications  include:  A-Saddle  in  the  Wild  West 
(1879)  ;  Strai/  Moments  tcifh  Thackeray  (1880)  ; 
Boys  in.  the  Mountains  (1882);  Boys  Coastwise 
(1884);  Thackeray's  London-  (1885);  and  The 
Boyhood  of  Living  Authors   (1887). 

RIDER.  An  American  political  term  denot- 
ing a  legislative  measure  which,  if  left  to  stand 
alone,  is  likely  to  be  rejected  by  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  or  vetoed  by  the  President,  but  in 
order  to  be  carried  through  is  attached  to  an 
appropriation  or  other  bill  whose  enactment  is 
assured.  The  practice  is  an  encroachment  up- 
on the  independence  of  the  executive,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  the  President,  who  is  not  allowed 
to  veto  parts  of  an  appropriation  bill.  In 
many  of  the  States  efforts  have  been  made 
to  abolish  the  practice  by  providing  that  no  bill 
shall  contain  matter  relating  to  more  than  one 
subject,  which  shall  be  indicated  clearly  in  the 
title,  and  by  providing  further  that  the  Governor 
may  veto  parts  of  an  appropriation  bill.  A  rule 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in 
1888-89  prohibited  the  tacking  of  riders  to  ap- 
propriation bills. 

RIDGAWAY,  rij'a-wa,  Henry  Bascom  ( 1830- 
95).  An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  educator,  born  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  and 
educated  at  Dickinson  College.  After  holding 
various  pastorates  he  was  appointed  in  1882  pro- 
fessor in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Evans- 
ton.  111.),  of  which  he  became  president  two  years 
afterwards.  He  published  biographies  of  Alfred 
Cookman  (1871),  Bishop  Ediward  S.  Janes 
(1882),  Bishop  Beverly  Wangh  (1883),  and 
Bishop  Matthew  Simpson   (1885). 

RIDGE,  IVlAJOR  (c.1770-1839).  A  noted 
Cherokee  chief,  born  at  Hiwassee  town,  near  the 
present  Columbus,  in  East  Tennessee.  Having 
been  formally  initiated  as  a  warrior  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
border  warfare  along  the  Tennessee  frontier. 
Shortly  after  1794  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
tribal  council.  He  opposed  cessions  of  tribal  ter- 
ritory in  1804  and  1805,  and  took  a  firm  stand 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Shawano  ])rophet, 
who  preached  resistance  to  the  Government.  In 
the  Creek  War  of  1813-14  he  led  a  detachment  of 


Cherokee  volunteers  to  the  aid  of  General  Jnok- 
son,  and  rendered  elTective  service,  whence  he  was 
called  Major,  'rogether  with  19  others,  he  signiil 
the  Treaty  of  New  Kchota,  in  1835,  which  bound 
the  entire  Cherokee  nation  to  remove  iK'Vond  the 
Mississijjpi.  The  treaty  was  opposed  by  .lohii 
Ross,  and  by  the  entire  Cherokee  council,  but 
notwithstanding  repeated  protest  it  was  curried 
through,  and  the  entire  tribe  was  deported  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  losing  nearly  4000  by  death 
in  the  journey,  which  occujiied  all  of  the 
winter  of  1838-30.  On  June  22.  1839,  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival.  Major  Ridge,  his  son 
John,  and  Elias  Boudinot,  three  principal  signers 
of  the  treaty,  were  killed  at  their  homes  by  men 
sent  for  the  purpose,  in  accordance  with  tin  old 
Cherokee  law  which  fixed  the  death  penally  for 
attempting  to  sell  tribal  lands  without  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  entire  nation. 

RIDGE,  William  Rett  (c.lSGO— ).  An  Eng- 
lish novelist,  born  at  Chartham.  near  Canter- 
bury. He  was  educated  in  lh<>  Rirkl)eck  insti- 
tute, lived  in  the  country  until  18S0,  and  wrote 
nothing  before  1S90.  Both  in  manner  and  in  mat- 
ter lie  folhjws  Dickens,  and  is  especially  liappv 
in  portraying  cockney  humor.  His  l)<>oks  in- 
clude: A  Clever  Wlfe  (1895);  Secretary  to 
Bayne,  M.  P.  (1897);  Mord  Em'ly  (1898);  A 
Son  of  the  State  (1899)  ;  A  Breaker  of  the  Laws. 
(1900);  Outside  the  Radius  (1900);  and  Lost 
Properly  (1902). 

RIDGTVAY.  A  borough  and  the  county-seat 
of  Elk  County,  Pa.,  119  miles  east  by  south  of 
Erie;  on  the  Clarion  River,  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg 
railroads  (ilap:  Pennsylvania.  C  2) .  The  court- 
house, representing  an  e.viienditure  of  $(jO,OOt),  is 
a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  borough.  There  is  a 
public  library.  Ridgway  is  the  centre  of  a  lum- 
bering and  farming  district,  and  is  interested 
chiefly  in  manufacturing  flour,  leather,  iron,  clay, 
and  lumber  products,  railroad  snow  plows,  and 
machine  tools.  Population,  in  1890,  1903;  in 
1900.  3515. 

RIDGWAY,  Robert  (1850—).  An  American 
ornithologist,  born  in  Mount  Carmel,  111.  Through 
his  early  interest  in  birds  he  became,  while  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  a  correspondent  of  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  who  recommended  his  appointment  as 
zoologist  on  the  Clarence  King  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  fortieth  parallel  ( lS(;7-(i!»).  In 
the  report  of  the  expedition  published  by  the  (Jov- 
ernment  in  1877,  Ridgway  wrote  the  section  on 
ornithology,  and  he  had  made  collections  not 
only  of  bird  skins,  nests,  and  eggs,  but  of  rep- 
tiles and  fishes  observed  between  Sacramento 
Cal.,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  I'tah.  In  18S0  he 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  Division  of  Birds 
in  the  United  States  National  iluseuni  at  Wash- 
ington, and  he  became  one  of  the  foun<lers, 
and  afterwards  president  of  the  American  Or- 
nithologists' Union.  He  collaborated  with 
Baird  and  Brewer  by  writing  the  technical  parts 
in  A  Bistory  of  Xorth  .imericun  Hirds  (3  vols., 
1874)  and  iii  The  Water  Birds  of  Xorlh  America 
(1884),  and  he  classified  the  birds  brought 
from  Alaska  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  1889. 
His  other  publications  include:  A  Nomenclature 
of  Colors  for  Xatiirali.sls  (188(1);  Manual  of 
North  American  Birds  (1887)  :  and  The  Birds  of 
North  and  Middle  America,  in  eight  volumes, 
which   began  to  appear  in   1901.     This  work  ia 
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scientifically  the  iiinst  important  publication  ever 
prepared  for  tlic  region  named,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  ornithologj-  in  existence. 

RIDING.     See  IIouskma.nsuii'. 

BIDING  (from  Icel.  ]'ii\>jungr,  third  part, 
from  ]>iipi,  third,  from  \>nr,  three;  the  loss  of  the 
initial  th  is  due  to  the  faulty  division  of  North- 
thritlhig,  South-thriding  as  Xorth-riding,  South- 
riding),  or  Tkituinu.  A  term  api)liod  to  the 
three  parts  into  which  Yorkshire,  ICnfjland,  is  di- 
vided, termed  res])ectively  East,  West,  and  North 
Hiding.  Other  counties  besides  York  had  and 
still  have  sulidivisions  other  than  the  common 
hundred.  In  Kent  the  hundreds  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  Lathes  or  tests;  and  in  Sussex  in 
Rapes.  Lincolnshire,  like  Y'orkshire,  was  former- 
ly divided  into  Ridings.  Consult  Stubbs.  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  vol.  i.  (tith  ed., 
O.xford,  1897). 

RIDINGER,  re'dlng-er,  .Johanx  Elias  ( 1698- 
17(i7  ) .  A  famous  German  animal  draughtsman, 
etcher,  and  painter.  He  was  born  at  Ulm.  was  first 
instructed  there  by  Clnistoph  Resell,  tlien  studied 
under  .Tohann  Falk,  and  then  under  Rugendas 
in  Augsburg.  His  hunting  scenes  were  in  great 
demand  and  in  tlie  representation  of  the  stag  no 
other  artist  could  compete  with  him.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  a  "Stag  Pursued  by  Dogs"  is  in  the  Cassel 
Gallery;  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  London,  has 
"Three  Stags":  the  Schwerin  Gallery,  "Bears  in 
a  Wilderness"  (1710)  ;  but  his  oil  paintings  are 
very  rare  and  he  is  best  known  through  his  draw- 
ings and  etchings,  a  complete  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  be  found  in  the  artist's  Life, 
by  Thienemann  (with  three  supplements,  Leipzig, 
1856-76).  His  engraving  of  the  "Lion  Hunt," 
after  Rubens,  is  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  His 
sons  Maktin  Elias  (1730-80)  and  Johann 
Jakob   (1735-84)   engraved  after  his  designs. 

BID'LEY,  Nicholas  (e.1500-55).  Bishop  of 
London  and  one  of  the  leading  English  reformers. 
He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  at  Louvain.  He 
came  under  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
and  received  various  appointments  from  him. 
After  1536,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Robert,  who  had  paid  the  expenses  of 
his  education  and  who  was  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic,  Ridley  openly  espoused  the  reformed 
faith.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
had  renounced  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  he  influenced  Cranmer  in  the 
same  direction.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Ridley  became  very  prominent.  He  was  named 
Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1547.  He  took  part  in  the 
depositions  of  Bisliops  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and 
himself  became  in  1550  Bonner's  successor  as 
Bishop  of  London.  He  also  took  part  in  the  first 
revision  of  the  prayer-book  in  1548,  and  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  41  articles,  afterwards  reduced 
to  39.,  On  the  death  of  Edward  A'l.  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lady  .lane  Grey  (q.v.), 
but  when  this  proved  a  speedy  failure  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Queen  Mary.  Ridley  was 
at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  though 
every  opportimity  was  given  him  to  recant,  he 
refu.sed.  In  1554  he  was  removed  to  Oxford  for 
trial,  found  guilty  in  1555  of  the  capital  offense 
of  heresy,  and  on  October  16,  1555,  he  was  burnt 
at  the  stake,  together  with  Latimer,  in  front  of 
Balliol  College.  Ridle.v's  Works,  which  are  chief- 
ly polemical,  have  been  published  together  with 


a  Life,  by  Christmas,  for  the  Packer  Society 
(London,  "l841). 

BID'PATH,  John  Clakk  (1840-1900).  An 
American  liislorian  and  educator,  born  in  Put- 
nam County,  Ind.  He  graduated  at  Asbury  ( now 
DePauw)  University  in  1859,  taught  at  Thorn- 
towu  Aca<iemy,  Ind.,  and  at  Baker  University, 
Baldwin  City,  Kan.,  and  was  elected  in  1809  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature,  in  1871  of  belles-let- 
tres and  history,  in  Asbury  University,  of  which 
he  became  vice-president  ten  years  later.  He  re- 
signed in  1885.  His  writings,  chieily  populariza- 
tions of  historical  matter,  are  his  Academic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  (1874-75);  Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  (1877);  (Jrammar 
School  History  (1870);  Inductive  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language  (1878-79)  ;  Monograph  on 
Alexander  Hamilton  (1880);  Life  and  Work  of 
Garfield  (1881-82):  Life  of  James  G.  Blaine 
(1884);  History  of  Texas:  (1884);  Cyclopwdia 
of  Universal  History  (1880-85);  The  Great 
Races  of  Mankind  (1892);  Christopher  Colum- 
bus (1890)  ;  a  poem.  The  Epic  of  Life  (1894)  ; 
and  one  or  two  other  volumes.  He  also  compiled 
a  Library  of  Universal  History,  and  helped  to 
edit  the  People's  Cyclopwdia.  His  last  and  prob- 
ably most  widely  circulated  work,  a  History  of 
the  United  States  (in  8  vols.),  was  completed 
shortly  before  his  death. 

KIEBECKITE,  re'bek-it  (named  in  honor  of 
Emit  [yiebeck,  a  German  traveler  of  the  nineteenth 
century) .  One  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  amphi- 
bole.  It  is  a  .sodium-iron  silicate  crystallizing 
in  the  monoclinie  system,  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  is  black  in  color.  It  occurs  among  the  older 
rocks,  such  as  granite  and  syenite,  especially  on 
the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

RIEDEL,  rS'dd,  Karl  (1827-88).  A  German 
musician.  He  was  born  at  Kronenberg,  near 
Elberfeld,  studied  at  Krefeld  with  Karl  Wilhelm, 
and  entered  the  conservatory  at  Leipzig,  in  which 
he  became  a  teacher  of  piano  and  theory.  In 
1854  he  established  a  society  for  the  performance 
of  ancient  church  music  which  became  famous 
as  the  Riedel-Verein  under  his  leadership 
and  that  of  Kretschmar.  Upon  the  death  of 
Brendel,  Riedel  became  president  of  the  AUge- 
meiner  deutscher  Musikverein.  His  composi- 
tions, mostly  chorales  for  male  voices,  are 
vigorous  and  original ;  but  his  real  claim  to  fame 
rests  on  his  gift  of  organization,  his  thorough- 
ness, and  especially  his  masterly  editing  of  such 
old  works  as  that  of  Pratorious,  which  he  prac- 
tically discovered. 

BIEDESEL,  re'dc-zel,  Friedrich  Adolph, 
Baron  (1738-1800).  A  German  soldier  in  Amer- 
ica, born  at  Lauterbaeh,  Hesse.  He  studied 
at  Marburg,  served  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in 
1770  took  command  of  4000  Brunswick  troops 
hired  by  Great  Britain  for  service  against  the 
American  colonies.  He  landed  at  Quebec  in  June, 
joined  Burgoyne's  expedition,  fought  bravely  at 
the  first  battle  of  Saratoga  (September  19,  1777). 
and  surrendered  with  his  commander  (Oc- 
tober 17th).  He  remained  a  prisoner  for  over 
two  years  together  with  his  wife.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  1780,  put  in  command  of  the  British 
forces  on  Long  Island,  and  returned  to  Germany 
in  1783.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1787,  and  commanded  the  Brunswickers  in  Hol- 
land.     He      died      at      Brunswick.      His      wife. 
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Friedeeike  Charlotte  Liise  (1740-1808),  came 
with  her  husband  to  America  and  left  an 
interesting  aeuount  of  their  American  adven- 
tures. The  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Journals  of 
Major-Ocncrul  Riedescl  Durimj  His  Residence  in 
America  (Albany,  18G8)  and  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals by  Lady  Riedesel  (ib.,  1807),  both  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Stone,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  material  for  the  history  of  Burgoyne's 
campaign. 

RIEFSTAHL,.  ref still,  Wilhelm  (1827-88). 
A  Geniian  landscape,  genre,  and  architectural 
painter,  born  at  Neustrelitz,  Mecklenburg.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Wilhelm  Schirmer  at  the  Berlin 
Academy,  subsequently  studied  nature,  traveling 
extensively,  and  visited  Rome  in  1809-70,  1874, 
and  1877.  In  1870-73  he  was  professor  at  the 
Scliool  of  Art  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  1875-77  its 
director,  after  which  he  settled  in  Munich.  He 
at  first  painted  landscape  pure  and  simple,  as 
finely  exemplified  by  "Northern  Heath"  (1850), 
"Village  Graveyard"  (1854),  and  others,  and 
afterwards  supplied  his  scenery  with  figures,  to 
wliich  he  gradually  gave  greater  prominence,  ex- 
celling in  harmonious  combinations  of  both.  Ad- 
mirable specimens  of  this  kind  are:  "Devotions 
of  Passeier  Shepherd.s  in  the  Fields"  ( 1804,  gold 
medal,  Berlin),  "All  Souls'  Day  at  Bregenz" 
(1869),  "Missionaries  in  the  Ehiptian  Alps" 
(1884),  all  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin; 
"Wedding  Procession  in  Bavarian  Alps"  (1800), 
in  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  "Blessing  of 
the  Alps"  (1881),  Leipzig  Museum.  Reminiscent 
of  Italy  are  "Funeral  Procession  in  Front  of  the 
Pantheon"  (1871),  Dresden  Museum;  "Proces- 
sion Through  the  Forum  Romanum"  (1879  and 
"The  Anatomical  Theatre  at  Bologna"  (1880), 
Leipzig  Museum;  replica  (1883),  Dresden  Mu- 
seum. Consult:  Berlepsch,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
hikleiide  Kunst  (Leipzig,  1890);  Holland,  in 
AUgemoine  deutsche  Bioflraphie,  xxviii.  (Leipzig, 
1889)  ;  and  Rosenberg,  Die  Berliner  Malerschule 
(Berlin,  1879). 

RIEGEL,  re'gd.  Herman  (1834-1900).  A 
German  art-historian,  born  at  Potsdam.  He  gave 
up  the  study  of  law  for  that  of  art,  was  director 
of  the  museum  and  docent  at  the  university  in 
Leipzig  in  1868-71,  then  became  director  of  the 
museum  and  professor  at  the  Polyteehnicum  in 
Brunswick.  His  highly  valued  writings  com- 
prise: Cornelius,  der  Aleister  dcr  deutschen  ila- 
lerei  (1860);  Deutsche  Kunsistudien  (1808); 
Italienischc  Blatter  (1871)  ;  Geschichte  des  Wie- 
derauflebens  der  deutschen  Kunst,  etc.  ( 1874- 
75)  ;  Kimst gesehichtUche  Vortrtige  und  Aufsiitze 
(1877)  ;  Beitriige  cHr  niederUindischen  Kunstge- 
schichte  (1882)  ;  Geschichte  der  Wandmalerei  in 
Belgicn  se-it  lSo6  (1882)  ;  Die  liildenden  Kiinste 
(1890);  Beitniige  ziir  Kunstgeschiohte  Jtaliens\ 
(1898). 

RIEGER,  re'ger,  Fbanz  Ladislaus  (1818- 
1903).  A  Bohemian  statesman,  born  at  Semil 
and  educated  for  the  bar  at  Prague.  He  entered 
the  Government  service,  but  his  career  w.as  cut 
short,  as  he  was  prosecuted  for  his  political 
ideas.  The  lawsuit  increased  his  popularity, 
and  in  1848  seven  districts  elected  him  Dep- 
uty. He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Slavic  Party  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat.  During 
the  reactionary  period  wliich  followed  the  revo- 
lution he  took  no  further  part  of  impor- 
tance   in    politics    until     1800.      In    the    mean- 


time, ho  occupied  hilM^ell  with  the  pen  a.s  a 
political  Weapon,  writing  Stares  d'Aulriche 
(1800),  and  witli  Kobcr  founding  the  lioliemian 
encyclopaedia,  tflounil:  nauin;}  (1859-74).  In 
1801,  with  his  father-in-law,  the  historian  I'a- 
lacky,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Czech  National 
Party,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet 
and  as  a  Deputy  to  the  Vienna-Keichsrat.  In 
1803  he  dictated  the  "policy  of  ab.stcntion,"  by 
which  the  Reichsrat  was  left  without  a  Czech 
representation,  and  he  thenceforth  led,  with  the 
aid  of  the  L'ltramontanes  and  Feudalists,  the  agi- 
tation for  Bohemian  autonomy.  During  the 
Taatl'e  regime,  after  the  Czechs  had  reentered  the 
Reichsrat,  Rieger  supported  tlie  Government,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  Old  Czechs.  His  conserva- 
tism alFenatod  the  more  radical  wing  of  the  na- 
tional party  (Young  Czechs),  who  gradually 
gained  supremacy,  both  in  the  Bohemian  Diet  and 
the  Austrian  Reichsrat.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  Rieger's  influence  on  national  alVairs  largely 
waned.  In  1897  he  was  made  a  baron  and  called 
into  the  Austrian  House  of  Peers. 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ,  r6-a'g«  6  nSo'nyith.  R*.- 
FAEL  DEL  (1785-1823).  A  Spanish  revolutionist, 
born  at  Oviedo,  in  Asturias.  He  joined  in  tlie  pa- 
triot movement  against  France  which  followed 
the  usurpation  of  llie  Spanish  throne  l)y  .Joseph. 
Bonaparte.  Captured  by  the  French,  he  was  a 
prisoner  until  1814,  when  he  visited  Germany 
and  England.  He  was  leader  of  the  military  in- 
surrection which  broke  out  in  January,  1820,  and 
which  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Span- 
ish Constitution  of  1812.  lie  became  field-mar- 
shal and  Captain-General  of  Aragon,  and  in  1822 
was  president  of  the  Cortes.  He  ardently  opposed 
French  intervention  in  1823.  met  the  soldiers  of 
tlie  Holy  Alliance  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
Malaga,  was  Avounded,  takeii  prisoner,  and  handed 
over  to  the  njyal  authorities.  He  was  tried  as 
a  traitor,  and  put  to  death  at  Madrid,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1823.  A  hymn  which  he  wrote,  called  after 
him  the  "Hymn  of  Riego,"  became  a  popular  rev- 
olutionary song,  and  is  now  the  national  anthem. 
Consult:  Riego,  Memoirs  of  Riego  und  His  Fam- 
ily (London.  1824)  ;  Nard  and  Piral,  Vida  mili- 
tar  e  politica  de  Riego  (Madrid,  1844). 

RIEHL,  rel,  Alois  (1844—).  A  German  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Bozen,  Tyrol.  He  studied  at 
Vienna,  Innsbruck,  and  Munich,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Gratz  in 
1873.  Afterwards  he  held  similar  chairs  at  Frei- 
burg, Keil,  and  Halle.  IJke  Laas  and  Ave- 
narius,  he  belongs  to  the  (icrman  group  of  posi- 
tivists.  Riehl  is  well  known  as  a  logician,  as 
a  critic  of  modern  English  logic,  and  as 
author  of  Beitriigs  zur  Logik  (1892).  His 
philosophical  criticism  is  to  be  found  in  Der 
philosofihische  Eritizismus  (1870-87);  Moral 
und  Dogma  (1871)  ;  Veher  wissenschaf tlichc  und 
niehtu-i'ssenschaftliche  Philosophic (\S83)  ;  Bruno 
(1889:  2d  ed.  1900);  Fr.  Xictzsche  (1897:  3d 
ed.  1901)  ;  and  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  die  Philosophic 
dcr  Gegcnwart   (1903). 

RIEHX,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  (1823-97).  A 
German  historian  of  civilization  and  novelist, 
born  at  Bicbrich,  and  educated  at  Marburg, 
Tiibinccn.  Bonn,  and  Geissen.  In  1840  he  en- 
tered journalism  on  the  stalT  of  the  Karls- 
ruher  Zeitung :  then  founded  the  Badischer  Land- 
tagsbote;  and  after  his  election  to  the  German 
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National  Assembly  in  1848,  eilitcd  the  .Yos- 
,suHi4r/if  allyvmciiie  Zciluiig.  In  1854  he  went  to 
i^lunic'h  as  professor  of  economies,  and  five  years 
afterwards  was  transferred  to  a  ehair  of  history 
of  literature.  He  is  better  known  as  tlie  autlmr 
of  valuable  sketches  of  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  of  novels  and  tales  based  on  these  same  his- 
torical studies,  but  of  such  literary  excellence 
that  in  the  short  story  he  ranks  onlj-  below 
Heyse  anionij  modern  German  writers.  Riehl's 
works  include  XaturgcschichU'  ties  Vollw.i  (1851- 
G9;  in  many  editions)  ;  Die  Ffiiher  (1857)  ;  A'»/- 
ttirstutlicn  aus  dni  JahrhiiiuUrlen  (1850:  5th 
ed..  1890);  Musikalisehc  Charakterkbpfe  (185.3- 
77);  Aus  dcr  Eekc  (1875);  3d  ed.  1890)  :  Lc- 
bensriitscl  (1888)  ;  Religiose  Sitidien  eines  Welt- 
kindes  ( 1894 )  ;  and  posthumously  a  romance, 
Kin  ganzer  Mann   (1897). 

KIEL,  re-el',  Louis  (1844-85).  Leader  of  the 
so-called  'Kiel's  Rebellion'  in  Canada.  He  was 
born  at  Saint  Boniface.  Manitoba,  and  was  of 
Indian  and  French-Canadian  descent.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  educated  for  the  priesthood 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Quebec,  but  he 
did  not  take  orders.  He  first  came  into  promi- 
nence as  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  that  broke 
out  in  1869.  In  that  year  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  by  the  Canadian  Government  the  'me- 
tis,' or  half-breeds,  of  that  section  became 
alarmed  lest  they  should  lose  some  of  their  rights, 
and  especially  the  title  to  their  lands,  and  formed 
a  'council'  to  insist  upon  their  claims.  Of  this 
'council'  Riel  was  secretary  and  John  Bruce  pres- 
ident; but  Riel  was  the  actual  leader  of  the  move- 
ment. On  November  2d  the  malcontents  refused 
to  allow  William  jMcDougall,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor,  to  enter  the  Terri- 
tory, and  on  the  same  day  Riel  took  possession 
of  Fort  Garry.  The  'council'  then  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  settlers  calling  upon  them  to 
send  representatives  to  a  convention,  which 
on  December  1  issued  a  'Bill  of  Rights,'  and 
later  formed  a  provisional  Government,  of 
which  Riel  became  President.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  opposed  the  new  Gov- 
ernment were  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  by 
Riel's  order  one  of  these,  named  Thomas  Scott, 
was  executed.  Attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  having  failed,  the  Dominion 
Government  determined  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1870  Colonel  Wolseley  (afterwards  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Army)  was  dispatched  with  a  force  of  about 
1400  men  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  Finding  resist- 
ance hopeless,  Riel  and  some  of  his  associates 
fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  In  1873  and  again  in  1874,  his  friends 
elected  him  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  the 
district  of  Provencher,  and  in  the  latter  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  reward  of  $5000  hail  been 
offered  for  his  capture,  he  attempted  to  take  his 
seat,  but  was  expelled,  and  in  October  a  warrant 
of  outlawry  was  issued  against  him.  In  1877  he 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Quebec,  but  the  next  year  he  was  again  at  large 
and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Fenians  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Northwest.  Later  he  went  to  Montana, 
whence  in  1884  he  was  invited  by  French  half- 
breeds  living  near  the  forks  of  the"  Saskatchewan 


to  come  and  assist  them  in  forcing  the  Govern- 
ment to  settle  their  claims  to  certain  land  grants 
and  to  give  them  certain  other  rights.  Ritd  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  and  iu  the  following 
Marcli  was  made  President  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  established  at  Saint  Laurent. 
TroT)ps,  however,  were  disjiatelied  against  the 
rebels,  and  the  main  strongliold  at  Batoche  was 
taken  by  CJeneral  ^Middleton.  Riel  him.self  was 
soon  afterwards  captured,  and  in  July  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Regina  for  high  treason.  His 
lawyers  pleaded  in  his  defense  that  he  was  in- 
sane, and  this  plea  was  to  a  certain  extent  borne 
out  by  peculiar  religious  ideas  that  he  had  an- 
nounced :  but  he  was  nevertheless  condemned  to 
death,  and  on  November  16,  1885.  was  hanged. 
Consult  Begg,  History  of  the  Red  River  Troubles 
(Toronto,  1871),  and  the  same  author's  Hisioni 
of  the  Sorthwest  (ib.,  1895). 

KIEMANN,  re'man,  Geoeg  Friedrich  Bern- 
hard  (1826-66).  One  of  the  foremo.st  Ger- 
man mathematicians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, particularly  in  the  field  of  geometry. 
He  was  born  at  Breselenz,  near  Dannen- 
berg,  in  Hanover.  He  studied  mathematics 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  at  the  former  university  in  1851, 
his  thesis  being  a  well-known  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  functions,  (irundlagen  fiir  allgemcine 
Theorie  der  Funktionen  einer  veniinderliclien 
complexen  Gnisse.  Three  years  later  he  was 
made  privat-docent  at  Gottingen.  then  (1857) 
adjunct  professor,  and  finally  (1859),  on  the 
death  of  Dirichlet,  full  professor.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  notion  of  geometric  order  into  the 
theory  of  Abeliau  functions,  and  his  invention 
of  the  surfaces  which  bear  his  name,  led  to  great 
and  rapid  advance  in  the  function  theory.  To 
him,  also,  is  due  (1854)  a  new  system  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  ranking  with  that  of  Lobat- 
chevsky  and  Bol}-ai  (see  Geometry),  a  system 
which  he  made  known  in  his  thesis,  Ueber  die 
Hypothesen,  icelehe  der  Geoinetrie  zu-  Grunde 
lieycn  (published  posthumously,  Leipzig.  1867). 
Riemanu's  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are:  Vorlesungen  iiber  Schivere,  Elektri^i- 
tiit  und  Magnetisnuis  (1876;  2d  ed.  1880,  both 
posthumous)  ;  Partielle  Different ialqleiehungen 
(1869;  4th  ed.  1900-01,  both  posthumous); 
Mechanik  des  Ohres ;  Elliptische  Fiinctian-en,, 
'i'orlestiiigen  niit  Zusiitzen  (1899);  and  his  Ge- 
sammelte  mathematische  Werke  nnd  icissen- 
sehaftUeher  'S'aehlass.  edited  by  H.  Weber  and 
Dedekind  (1876;  2d  ed.  1892;  French  trans., 
1898).  He  also  contributed  several  memoirs  on 
surfaces,  which  were  published  in  the  Annalen 
and  in  Crelle's  Journal.  For  the  life  of  Riemann, 
consult  his  Gesammelte  Werke:  Schering,  Bern- 
hard  Riemann.  zum  Gedaehtniss.  For  an  elemen- 
tary explanation  of  Riemann's  surfaces,  consult: 
Durfege,  Theory  of  Functions  (Eng.  trans.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1896)  ;  Holzmuller.  Einfiihnnig  in  die 
Theorie  der  isogonalen  Veruandtschaften  nnd  der 
Conformal-Abbildungen    (I^ipzig,    1882). 

RIEMANN,  Hugo  (1849—).  A  German 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Grossmehlra, 
near  Sondershausen.  He  was  educated  in  theory 
by  Frankenberger,  studied  the  piano  with  Barthel 
and  Ratzenberger,  studied  law,  and  finally  phi- 
losophy and  history  at  Berlin  and  Tubingen. 
After  serving  in  the  Franco-German  war  he  en- 
tered the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Both  as  con- 
ductor  and  teacher   at   Bielefeld,   he   was  most 
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active  until  1S78,  wlien  lie  became  university 
lecturer  on  music  at  Leipzij;.  As  the  much-de- 
sired appointment  at  the  Conservatory  did  not 
follow,  he  went,  in  1880,  as  teacher  of  music 
to  Bromberg;  and,  from  1881  to  1890,  was 
teacher  at  tlie  Hamburg  Conservatory.  After  a 
short  career  at  the  iSondershausen  Conservatory 
he  went,  in  1890.,  to  the  Conservatory  at  Wies- 
baden. Near  the  close  of  1895  he  returned  to 
Leipzig  as  lecturer  at  the  universitj'.  In  1901  he 
became  professor.  Besides  composing  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  songs,  a  pianofoi'te  sonata,  si.\  son- 
atinas, a  violin  sonata,  and  a  quartet  for  strings, 
he  furnished  after  1870  many  critical,  a?sthetical, 
theoretical,  and  historical  papers  for  journals. 
He  also  compiled  a  popular  and  eminentlv  sound 
Musik-LexiKun  (I8S2;  5th  ed.*1899;  Eng',  trans., 
1893-9G). 

KIEMENSCHNEIDER,  re'menshni'der,  Tn.- 
MAX  (c.l4ii0-15.31 ) .  A  German  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  born  at  Osterode,  in  the 
Harz  ilountains,  and  in  1483  appears  at  Wiirz- 
burg  as  a  journeyman  carver.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  citizens,  being 
elected  Burgomaster  in  1520.  In  the  re- 
ligous  troubles  during  the  following  years 
Eiemenschneider  was  the  head  of  the  reforming 
element  and  sided  with  the  peasants  during  the 
Peasant  \Yar.  When  the  reaction  came  in  1525 
he  was  expelled  from  the  council,  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  in  1531  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment. His  principal  works  include  the  monu- 
ment to  Eljerhard  of  Gruuibach.  in  the  Church 
of  Rimpar  (near  Wiirzburg)  ;  ""Adam  and  Eve" 
(1493)  on  the  south  portal  of  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche  at  Wiirzburg,  and  the  statues  of  Christ, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles  on  the  but- 
tresses of  the  same  church  (1500-06);  a  Ma- 
donna and  the  tomb  of  John  Trithemius  in 
the  Xeumiinsterkirche  (1493);  the  portrait 
statues  of  the  Bishops  Rudolf  of  Scheeren- 
burg  and  Lorenz  von  Bilira  in  the  Cathedral. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  monument  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  and  his  wife  Kunigunde  in  the  Bamberg 
Cathedral  (1495-1513).  Other  well-known  works 
are  the  "Bewailing  of  the  Body  of  Christ"  ( 150S ) , 
a  group  in  the  church  of  Heidingsfeld,  and  his 
last  work  ( 1505),  a  high  relief  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  church  of  Maidbrunn. 

Consult  his  biography  bv  K.  Becker  (Leipzig, 
1849).  and  A.  Weber'  (Wiirzburg.  1888),  and 
the  heliotvpe  edition  of  his  works  by  Streit 
(Berlin.   1888). 

RIEMER,  re'nier,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1774- 
1845).  A  German  scholar  and  literary  historian, 
born  at  Glatz.  He  studied  theology  and  philology 
at  Halle,  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  (1801-03) ,  and  then  for  nine  years 
lived  with  Goethe  as  his  literary  assistant  and 
his  son's  tutor.  In  1812  he  became  professor  at 
the  Weimar  gymnasium;  from  1814  to  1820  he 
was  assistant  librarian,  and  from  1837  to  his 
death  he  was  librarian-in-chief  at  Weimar. 
Eiemer  published  some  poetry,  a  CJreek  lexicon 
{\S02-0i) ,  and  31  itteiluitffcn  iiber  Goethr  (1841). 
He  edited  Goethe's  correspondence  with  Zelter 
(1833-34),  and  his  own  letters  were  published  in 
two  volumes,  Brief e  vo-n  und  an  Goethe  (1846) 
and  in  Aiis  dem  Goethehause  (1892,  edited  by 
Heitmiiller) . 

RIENZI,  re-en'ze.  Cola  m  (c.1313-54).  A 
Roman  popular  leader.     He  was  born  at  Rome. 
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Until  his  twentieth  year  he  lived  among  the 
peasants  of  Anagni;  then  he  returne.l  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  studied  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric and  read  the  Latin  classics.  The  assassina- 
tion of  his  brother  by  a  Uonuin  noble  (inally  de- 
termined him  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  barbar- 
ous thralldom  of  the  barons."  lie  assumed  the 
significant  title  of  'consul  of  orphans,  widows, 
and  the  ]i<)in\'  In  1343  he  was  appointed  by  the 
heads  of  tlie  Guelph  party  spokesman  or  orator  of 
a  deputation  sent  to  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon 
to  beseech  Clement  \'I.  to  return  to  Rome  in  order 
to  protect  the  citizens  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
oppressors.  Here  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Petrarch,  through  whose  a.ssislance  he  ob- 
tained a  favorable  hearing  from  his  Holiness,  who 
appointed  him  notary  to  the  city  chamber.  In 
April,  1344,  Rienzi  returned  to  Rome;  but 
reform,  he  found,  was  impossible  without  revolu- 
tion. During  tliree  years  he  loudly  and  openly 
menaced  the  nobles,  who.  thinking  him  niaJ, 
took  no  steps  to  crush  him.  At  last  on  May  20, 
1347,  surrounded  by  100  hor.semen  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Papal  legate.  Rienzi  delivered  a 
magnificent  discourse  and  proposed  a  series  of 
laws  for  the  better  government  of  the  community, 
which  were  unanimously  approved.  The  aristo- 
cratic senators  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  and 
Rienzi  took  the  title  of  'tribune  of  liberty,  peace, 
and  justice,'  and  chose  tlie  Papal  legate  for  his 
colleague. 

Rienzi  dispatched  messengers  to  the  various 
Italian  States,  requesting  them  to  send  deputies 
to  Rome  to  consult  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  peninsula,  and  to  devise  measures  for  its 
unification.  These  messengers  were  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  on  August  1.  1347, 
200  deputies  assembled  in  tlie  l.ateran  Church, 
where  Rienzi  declared  that  the  choice  of  an  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  belonged  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  suinnioned  Louis  the  Ba- 
varian and  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  who  were  then 
disputants  for  the  dignity,  to  appear  before  him. 
The  step  was  wildly  impolitic.  The  Pope  was 
indignant  at  the  transference  of  authority  from 
himself  to  his  subjects;  and  the  barons  gathered 
together  their  forces  and  renewed  their  devasta- 
tions. After  ineffectual  resistance  Rienzi  re- 
signed his  functions  and  withdrew  from  Rome. 
His  tenure  of  power  had  lasted  only  seven 
months.  In  the  solitudes  of  the  Xeapolitan  Aiien- 
nines,  Rienzi  joined  an  Order  of  Franciscan  lier- 
mits,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  exercises  of 
piety  and  penitence — all  the  while,  however, 
cherishing  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  'de- 
liver' Rome  again.  This  ambition  made  him 
readily  listen  to  a  brother  monk,  who  declared 
that  Rienzi  was  destined,  by  the  help  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  to  introduce  a  new  era  of 
happiness  into  the  world.  Rienzi  betook  himself 
at  once  to  Prague,  and  announced  to  the  Em- 
peror that  in  a  year  and  a  half  a  new  hierarchy 
would  be  established  in  the  Church,  and  under 
a  new  Pope  Charles  would  reign  in  the  west  and 
Rienzi  in  the  east.  Charles  put  the  ■prophet"  in 
prison,  and  then  informed  the  Pope  of  the  mat- 
ter. In  July.  1351.  Kienzi  was  transferred  to 
Avignon,  where  proceedings  were  opened  against 
him.  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  his 
life  was  spared  and  the  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  easy  confinement  in  the  French  Papal 
city. 

Meanwhile  at  Rome  the  great  families  were 
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more  factious,  more  ananhioal,  more  desperately 
loiul  of  spilling  bloml  tlian  ever;  and  at  last 
Innocent  VI.  sent  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  reestab- 
lish order.  Ricnzi  was  released  from  prison, 
and  accompanied  the  Cardinal.  In  August,  1354, 
liavinjr  borrowed  money  and  raised  a  small  body 
of  soldiers,  he  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome,  and  was  received  with  universal  ac- 
clamations. But  misfortune  had  debased  his 
character;  he  abandoned  himself  to  good  living, 
and  his  once  generous  sentiments  had  given  place 
to  a  hard,  mistrustful,  and  cruel  disposition. 
U'lie  barons  refused  to  recognize  his  government 
and  fortified  themselves  in  their  castles.  The 
war  against  them  necessitated  the  incurring 
of  heavy  expenses.  In  two  months,  Rienzi's  rule 
becoming  intolerable,  an  infuriated  crowd  sur- 
rounded him  in  the  Capitol  and  put  him  to 
death.  Consult :  Papencordt,  Cola  di  Rieii^o  und 
seine  Zeit  (Hamburg,  1841)  :  Auriac,  Etude  Ms- 
iorique  sur  Xicole  ii'ienco  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Rodo- 
canachi.  Cola  di  Ricnzo   (ib.,  1888). 

BIENZI,  DER  Letzte  der  Tribunes.  An  opera 
in  five  acts,  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner, 
first  produced  at  Dresden,  October  20,  1842.  The 
libretto  is  founded  upon  Buhver's  novel  of  the 
same  title,  whose  story  it  follows  in  the  essential 
particulars.  It  is  the  last  of  Wagner's  works 
in  the  purely  operatic  style,  for  thereafter,  in 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  Tannlmuser,  Lohengrin, 
and  the  Ring,  Wagner  adhered  more  and  more 
rigidly  to  his  music-drama  principles.  The  musie 
is  characterized  by  melody,  and  a  series  of  dra- 
matic climaxes  whose  treatment  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Meyerbeer  school. 

RIEPENHATJSEN,  re'pen-hou'zen,  Franz 
(1786-1831)  and  Johaxxes  (1780-1860).  Ger- 
man painters  and  engravers,  born  at  Gijttingen, 
sons  and  pupils  of  Ernst  Ludwig  Riepenhausen 
(1765-1840,  favorably  known  through  his  en- 
gravings after  Hogarth).  In  1804  they  studied 
under  Tischbein  at  the  Academy  in  Cassel,  then 
in  Dresden,  and  in  1807  went  in  Tieck's  com- 
pany to  Rome,  where  they  settled  permanently 
and  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
Raphael's  works.  Besides  many  religious  paint- 
ings they  produced  conjointly  the  "Glorification 
of  Raphael,"  and  for  the  Guelph  Hall  at  Hanover 
"Henry  the  Lion  Protecting  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  Against  the  Romans."  They  also  collabo- 
rated in  drawings  to  Goethe's  Faust,  in  episodes 
from  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  in  14  etchings, 
illustrating  the  "Life  and  Death  of  Saint  Gen- 
evieve" (1806),  a  Geschichte  der  ilalerei  in  Ital- 
icn,  with  24  outline  drawings  after  Italian  mas- 
ters before  Perugino  (1810),  and  a  series  of 
drawings  after  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
Delphi,  according  to  Pausanias.  After  the  death 
of  Franz,  Johannes  published  a  "Vita  di  Raffael- 
lo"  in  14  plates,  for  which  they  had  composed  the 
drawings  together,  and  also  executed  several  large 
paintings  such  as  "Raphael's  Death"  (1836), 
"Destruction  of  the  Cenei  Family"  (1839),  and 
others.  Consult  Andresen,  Die  deutschen  Maler- 
Radirer  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig, 
1872). 

RIES,  res,  Ferdinand  (1784-1838).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Bonn.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Franz  Ries  (1755-1846),  a  musical 
director  at  Bonn.  He  studied  piano  with 
Beethoven,  his  father's  friend,  from  1801  to 
1805    at    Vienna,    and    became    prominent    by 


his  compositions  and  by  his  Biogi'aphiscke 
yotizen  iiber  L.  Beethoven  (1838).  As  a  pi- 
anist he  was  most  successful  in  his  many  con- 
cert tours  through  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Scandinavia.  He  was  town  musical  director  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  from  1834  to  1836.  He  wrote 
three  operas:  Die  Riiuberbraut  (1828),  Liska 
(1831),  and  Fine  Nacht  auf  detn  Libanon;  two 
oratorios,  Der  Sieg  des  Olaubens  and  Die  Konige 
Israels:  overtures,  symphonies,  string  quartets, 
violin  sonatas,  and  a  trio  for  two  pianos  and  a 
harp, 

BIESA,  re'za.  A  town  and  railway  centre  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  33  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  Dresden.  A  large  bridge  of  iron  and  stone 
here  spans  the  rivej-  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).  The 
town  has  a  public  library  and  a  municipal  hos- 
pital, and  various  special  schools.  The  har- 
bor is  good  and  possesses  ample  shipping  facili- 
ties, and  Riesa  is  consequently  the  centre  of 
important  shipbuilding  interests  and  of  a  large 
trade,  including  fish,  oil,  coal,  lumber,  grain, 
iron  ore,  etc.  Sandstone,  which  is  quarried  ex- 
tensively, is  also  shipped.  There  are  rolling  mills 
and  manv  other  manufactories.     Population,  in 

1900,  13.477. 

BIESE,  re'zc,  Alexander  (1840—).  A  Ger- 
man classical  scholar,  born  and  educated  at 
Frankfort-on-the-ilain,  Besides  his  excellent 
editions  of  Varro's  Satirce  Menippew  (1865),  of 
the  Anthologia  Latina  (1869-70;  2d  ed,  1894),  of 
Ovid  (1871-77),  of  the  Historia  ApoUonii  Regis 
Tijri  (1871,  2d  ed,  1893),  of  Catullus  (1884,  with 
commentary),  and  of  Phtedrus  (1885),  he  pub- 
lished a  suggestive  essay,  Idealisierung  der  Jia- 
turvolker  des  Xordens  in  den  griechischen  und  ro- 
niischen  Litteraturen  (1875),  and  two  mono- 
graphs on  early  Gferman  history,  Das  Rheinland 
in-  der  Rbnierzeit  (1889)  and  Das  Rheinische 
Germanien  in  der  antiken  Litteratur   (1892). 

RIESENER,  re'ze-ner,  Johann  Heinbich 
(1734-1806).  A  German  cabinet-maker,  born  at 
Gladbaeh,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Early  in  life  he  went 
to  Paris  and  entered  the  workshop  of  Johann 
Franz  Oeben  (died  1766,  a  pupil  of  Boulle  and 
protege  of  Madame  de  Pompadour),  after  whose 
death  he  married  his  widow,  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness and  was  received  as  master  into  the  Paris 
guild  in  1768.  Specimens  of  Riesener's  work,  in 
the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  executed  for  the  royal 
palaces,  may  be  seen  at  Fontainebleau,  Trianon, 
Compifegne,  and  in  the  ISIusSe  du  Mobilier  Na- 
tional, Paris,  while  the  majority  of  it  was  sold 
abroad,  particularly  into  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution. 

RIESENGEBIRGE,  re'zcn-gc-ber'ge  (Ger„ 
giant  mountains).  The  highest  range  of  the 
Sudetic  Mountains   (q.v.). 

RIESI,  re-a'ze.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Caltanissetta,  Sicily,  situated  near  the  Salso, 
1414  miles  south  of  Caltanissetta  (Map:  Italy, 
J  10),  There  are  sulphur  mines  and  a  trade  in 
wine  and  olive  oil.     Population    (commune),  in 

1901.  14.944. 

RIETI,  re-a'te.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Perugia,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Velino,  45  miles 
northeast  of  Rome  (Map:  Italy,  G  5),  It  is 
well  built  and  surrounded  by  walls.  The  fif- 
teenth-century cathedral  has  a  monument  by 
Thorvaldsen.  There  are  an  old  castle,  a  bishop's 
seminary,  a  gymnasium,   a  lyceum,   a  technical 
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school,  and  a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Kieti, 
the  ancient  Jictiic,  was  a  noted  city  of  tlie  Sabines. 
Population   (commune),  in  1901,  17,977. 

KIETSCHEL,  rech'd,  Ernst  (1804-01).  An 
eminent  German  sculptor,  founder  of  the  Dresden 
school  of  plastic  art.  Born  at  Pulsnitz.  Saxon 
Lusatia,  December  15,  1804,  he  underwent  the 
severest  privations  in  his  youth,  and  began  his 
artistic  training  at  the  Dresden  Academy,  in  1820, 
still  contending  with  extreme  poverty,  until  he 
won  prizes  for  his  drawings,  which  were,  more- 
over, bouglit  for  the  academy  as  models  to  be 
copied.  In  1826  he  became  the  pupil  of  Ranch,  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1827  was  granted  a  stipend  by  the 
Saxon  Government,  of  which,  however,  he  did  not 
avail  himself  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Italy  un- 
til 1830,  after  having  assisted  his  master  in  the 
completion  of  various  w'orks,  notably  of  the  monu- 
ment to  King  Max  I.  at  Munich,  in  1829.  From 
Italy  he  returned  to  Berlin  in  1831,  and  in  1832 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  academy  in  Dres- 
den, where  he  resided  until  his  death,  February 
21,  1861. 

Rietschel's  first  work  of  importance  was  the 
'•Monument    of    King    Frederick    Augustus    I." 
(1829-39),  in  the  Zwinger  at  Dresden,  but  simul- 
taneously he  worked  on  the  twelve  great  reliefs, 
illustrative  of  the  "ilain  Epochs  of  Civilization" 
(1835-38),    in    the    Aula    of    Leipzig    University. 
Next  came  the  admirable  group  in  high  relief,  in 
the    pediment    of    the    Opera    House    in    Berlin 
(1844).  with  the  "Muse  of  Music"  in  the  centre, 
and  from  about  the  same  time  dates  "The  Christ 
Angel."  a  beautiful  relief,  w'idely  known  through 
reproductions,  and   presented  by  the   master   to 
the  Art  Union  of  Dresden.     The  first  work  to 
give  evidence  of  Rietschel's  accomplished  master- 
ship, and  to  demonstrate  his  peculiar  tendency  in 
art.  was  the  famous  "Pieta"   (c.l847),  constitut- 
ing the  finest  ornament  of  the  Friedeuskirche  at 
Potsdam.     Among  his  best  creations  are  to  be 
numbered   the   statues   of   "Thaer,"   the  agricul- 
turist    (1850),    at    Leipzig,    and    of    "Lessing" 
(1853),  at  Brunswick,  a  truly  classical  example 
of  realistic  portrait  sculpture.     In  1852  he  began 
the  "Emblematic  Sculptures"  on  the  exterior  of 
tlie  Dresden  iluseum,  the  cornice  of  which  he  also 
adorned    with    statues    of    ''Pericles,^'    "Phidias," 
"Giotto."  "Diirer,"  "Holbein."  and  "Goethe."     In 
the   meanwhile   he   also   modeled   the   heroic-size 
"Goethe-Schiller  Monument"    (erected  1857)    for 
Weimar,  and  in  1857  fashioned  his  celebrated  bust 
of   "Raucli,"   unsurpassed   probably  by   any   por- 
trait bust  of  the  century.     This  was  followed  by 
the    "Quadriga"     (1860),    vpith    the   magnificent 
figure   of   "Brunonia,"   for   the   ducal   palace   at 
Brunswick,  executed  in  copper  by  Howaldt.     In 
the  same  year  was  unveiled  the  masterly  statue 
of    "Weber"    at    Dresden.       For    the    Walhalla, 
Regensburg,  he  executed  the  busts  of  "Luther." 
"Elector  Augustus  II.,"  besides  other  busts  and 
relief  portraits.     Of  his  last  and  most  elaborate 
production,  the  "Luther  Monument"  at  Worms, 
he  was  only  able  to  finish  the  figures  of  Luther 
and  Wiclif",  while  the   completion   of  his  design 
was  intrusted  to  his  pupils  Donndorf  and  Kietz 
(1868).     A  collection  of  casts  and  models  of  all 
his  works  is  preserved  in  the  Rietschel  Museum 
at  Dresden.     Consult  his  Autobiography,  edited 
and     supplemented     by     Oppermann      (Leipzig, 
1873)  ;  Peeht,  Deutsche  Kihistler,  j.  (Niirdlingen, 


1877)  ;    and    Hikfucchscl    xtcischen   Rauch    und 
Rietschel  (Berlin,  1890-91). 

KIETZ,  rets,  Jl'Uus  (1812-77).  A  German 
conductor  and  composer,  born  in  Berlin,  lie 
studied  the  'cello  under  Schmidt,  Bcrnliard 
Romberg,  and  Gans;  and  when  sixteen  yearn 
old,  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Kijnigstiiilter 
Theater,  for  which  he  wrote  the  music  to 
Holtci's  play  Lorbecrhaum  und  HrllrlsUib. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  assistant  conductor  at 
the  DUsseldorf  Opera  under  Mendelssohn,  whom 
he  succeeded  the  following  year.  In  1847  he  was 
called  to  Leipzig  as  theatre  kapellmeister  and 
conductor  of  the  Singakademic.  In  1848  he  suc- 
ceeded Mendelssohn  as  conductor  of  the  Gewaiid- 
haus  concerts  and  as  teacher  of  compositimi  at 
the  Conservatory.  He  was  called  to  Dresden  in 
1860  to  succeed  Reissiger  as  Court  kapellmeister. 
Here  he  conducted  tlie  opera  and  afterwards  un- 
dertook the  direction  of  the  Roj'al  Conservatory. 
As  a  composer  he  belongs  to  the  yoiniger 
classic  school  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Neo-German  movement.  Among  his  works  are 
the  operas.  Das  Miidchen  aus  dcr  Fremde  (1833) 
and  J  cry  und  Bdtely  (c.1840)  ;  three  symphonies, 
several  overtures  to  plays,  flute  sonatas,  violin  son- 
atas, motets,  masses,  psalms,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  church  music.    He  died  at  Dresden. 

RIEZLER,  rets'ler,  SlKCMrxn  voN  (1843-). 
A  German  historian,  born  in  Munich.  He  was  edu- 
cated there,  became  a  docent  in  1869,  and  after 
ten  years  as  head  of  the  archives  and  library  of 
Donauesehingen  was  made  court  and  city  librar- 
ian in  Munich,  in  1883,  and  director  of  the 
Maximilianeum  in  1885.  His  works,  dealing  for 
the  most  part  with  Bavarian  history,  include: 
Das  Herzogtum  Bayern  zur  Zeit  Heinrichs  des 
Lowen  (1867,  with  Heigel),  Der  Krcuzzug 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  I.  (1870),  the  great  Oeschichtc 
Bayerns  (1878-99),  Die  bayrisehe  Politik  im 
SchmalkaMischcn  Kriege  (1895),  and  Geschichte 
der  Bexenprozesse  in  Bayern  (1896). 

RIFF,  The  (Er-Rif).  A  name  given  to  the 
mountain  region  bordering  the  north  coast  of 
iloroceo  from  Ceuta  eastward  nearly  to  tlie 
borders  of  Algeria  and  included  in  the  Atlas 
system.  The  rugged  coast,  the  principal  projec- 
tion of  which  is  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  is  almost 
without  harbors.  The  inhabitants  are  pure  Ber- 
bers in  blood.  In  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria 
they  were  not  molested,  and  they  are  said  to  live 
in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt  against  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  They  were  formerly  noted  for 
piracy.  The  people  understand  or  speak  Arabic 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  Slileh  or  Shluh  being 
their  native  tongue.  They  are  said  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. 

RIFLE-BIRD,  or  Rifleman.  An  Austra- 
lian bird  of  paradise  (Pfiloris  paradiseus).  with 
a  long  curved  bill,  and  in  size  about  equal  to  a 
large  pigeon.  Tlie  upper  parts  are  velvety  black. 
tinged  with  purple:  the  under  parts  velvety 
black,  diversified  with  olive-green.  The  crown 
of  the  head  and  the  throat  are  covered  with  in- 
numerable little  specks  of  emerald  green,  of  most 
brilliant  lustre.  The  tail  is  black,  the  two  cen- 
tral feathers  rich  metallic  green.  The  female 
is  much  more  plainly  colored.  The  name  was 
given  by  early  Austr.ilian  settlers  in  allusion  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  plumage  of  the  male 
and  the  uniform  of  a  familiar  rifle  brigade. 
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RIFLEMAN  and  RIFLE  CORPS.  Formerly, 
the  term  rillemau  designated  an  infantry  soldier 
armed  and  eijuipped  so  as  to  l)e  capable  of 
greater  mobility  and  more  efl'eetive  marksman- 
ship than  was  possible  with  the  ordinary 
infantry  soldiers  of  the  line.  Modern  condi- 
tions, however,  demand  that  all  regiments  alike 
possess  these  (lualitics.  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  uniform,  the  rifleman  of  to-day  differs  in 
no  material  way  from  his  comrade  in  the  line. 
Throughout  the  armies  of  Europe  the  rifle  regi- 
ments are  dressed  in  uniforms  of  black,  dark 
green,  or  some  other  shade  of  inconspicuous  color. 
In  England,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  King's  Eoyal 
Rifles,  Irish  Rifles,  and  Scottish  Rifles  (see  Cam- 
ERONiiVNS)  constitute  the  entire  rifle  establish- 
ment of  the  Regular  Army,  and  are  all  distin- 
guished b}-  their  dark  green  uniforms,  varied  only 
by  tlie  facings,  or  the  tartan  trews  of  the  Gam- 
eronians.  The  term  rifleman  is  frequently  used 
as  being  synonjmious  with  sharpshooter  (q.v. ), 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  Wlien  in  177!)  the 
volunteer  citizen  soldier  became  an  integral  fac- 
tor in  English  national  defense,  he  was  spoken  of 
as  a  rifleman,  and  his  regiment  as  a  volunteer 
corps.  His  uniform  was  gray,  the  particular 
shade  of  which  has  since  been  known  as  rifle- 
gray. 

In  the  United  States  Armj',  the  preeminent 
characteristics  of  the  soldier,  whether  mounted 
or  dismounted,  have  ever  been  those  of  the  rifle- 
man. The  tactics  employed  by  the  Colonials 
against  the  British  were  later  developed  bj'  long 
experience  in  Indian  fighting,  so  that  the  ability 
to  skirmish  and  shoot  became  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  frontier  soldier.  The  mounted 
rifleman  is  a  product  of  comparatively  recent 
military  development.     See  Moukted  Infantry. 

RIFLING.     See  Ordnance;  Small  Arms. 

RIFT  VALLEY.  A  depression  in  the  earth's 
crusts  formed  by  a  vertical  displacement  of  the 
strata.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  single  line 
of  displacement,  along  which  the  strata  on  one 
side  have  been  depressed,  but  quite  often  there 
are  a  series  of  faults  running  in  parallel  direc- 
tions and  dividing  the  strata  into  blocks  which 
show  the  effects  of  differential  movement.  The 
depressions  thus  formed  may  be  occupied  by  riv- 
ers or  lakes  and  in  time  they  lose  their  character- 
istic sharp  contours,  taking  on  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  erosional  valleys.  Rift  valleys  are 
common  in  mountainous  districts  all  over  the 
world.  The  Great  Basin  region,  particularly  in 
southeastern  Oregon,  affords  many  fine  examples 
and  those  occupied  by  the  great  lakes  of  Central 
Africa  are  especially  noteworthy. 

RIG   (of  a  vessel).     See  Ship.  / 

RIGA,  re'ga.  A  seaport  of  Russia,  capital  of 
the  Government  of  Livonia  and  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  sit- 
u<ated  on  the  Dlina,  about  10  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  363  miles  southw-est 
of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia.  B  3).  The 
old  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina  has  the 
appearance  of  a  mediaeval  German  town,  while 
the  suburbs,  which  contain  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  largely  modern.  Riga  possesses  com- 
paratively few  ancient  buildings.  There  may  be 
noted  the  Domkirche,  founded  originally  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
and  containing  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the 


world;  and  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  with  a 
steeple  440  feet  high. 

The  castle,  now  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  seat  of  the  administration,  the 
house  of  the  Black  Heads,  the  exchange,  the  guild 
houses,  and  the  theatre  may  also  Ije  mentioned. 
Riga  is  better  provided  with  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  than  most  Russian  cities. 
It  has  a  polytechnicum  with  over  1400  students, 
a  seminary  for  priests,  a  school  of  navigation,  and 
a  municipal  museum.  It  occupies  the  third  rank 
among  the  seaports  of  Russia  and  the  second 
among  the  Baltic  seaports. 

Riga  is  also  an  important  industrial  centre. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  machinerj',  railway 
cars,  lumber,  leather,  candles,  tiles,  glass,  tobacco 
products,  etc..  the  annual  value  of  its  manufac- 
tures exceeding  .$30,000,000.  The  principal  har- 
bors of  Riga  aie  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Diina 
and  the  lliihlgraben,  nearer  to  the  city.  Lighter 
craft  go  up  to  the  city  by  the  canalized  river. 
The  harbor  is  frozen  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  and  is  not  well  protected.  Riga  has 
latterly  grown  in  connnercial  importance.  The 
average  value  of  its  annual  exports  rose  from 
about  .$26,000,000  for  the  period  of  1891-95  to 
over  $35,000,000  for  the  period  of  1896-1900; 
while  the  imports  increased  from  about  $13,000,- 
000  in  1891-95  to  nearly  $27,000,000  in  1896- 
1900.  The  principal  exports  are  cereals,  flax  and 
flaxseed,  eggs,  and  lumber;  and  the  chief  imports, 
machinery,  cotton,  coal,  and  groceries.  The  popu- 
lation rose  from  169,329  in  1881  to  282,943  in 
1897.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
German. 

Riga  was  founded  by  Albert  L.  Bishop,  of  Livo- 
nia, in  1201.  An  episcopal  see  was  established 
here,  which  soon  was  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
•ric.  The  town  attracted  many  colonists  from 
Germany  on  account  of  the  commercial  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  by  its  fountier,  and  became  a 
flourishing  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Its 
burghers  were  involved  in  conflicts  with  the  arch- 
bishops, who  sought  to  hold  the  city  under  their 
temporal  power,  and  with  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Riga 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Poland. 
Soon  after  the  archbishopric  was  abolished 
In  1621  the  city  was  taken  after  a  long  siege 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden.  It  passed 
to  Russia  in  1710.  Consult:  Neumann,  Das  mit- 
telalterliche  Ripa  (Berlin,  1892)  ;  Tobien,  Er- 
gebnisse  der  Rifjaer  Handelstatistik,  1866-91 
(Riga,  1893)  ;  Mettig,  Oeschichfe  der  t<trfdt  Riga 
(Riga,  1895)  ;  Der  Stadt  Riga  (Riga,  1901). 

RIGA,  Gulf  of.  An  inlet  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
extending  in  a  southerly  direction  between  the 
governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland 
(Map:  Russia,  B  3).  It  is  about  100  miles  long 
and  over  70  miles  wide.  Its  water  is  less  salty 
than  that  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  gulf  never 
freezes  over  entirely  and  is  ice  free  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  year  along  the  coast.  At  its 
southeastern  corner  it  receives  the  River  Diina. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  lie  the  isl.ands  of 
Oesel,  Dago,  and  Mohn. 

RIGAS,  or  RHIGAS,  re'gits,  Konstantinos 
(1754-98).  A  Greek  patriot  and  poet,  born  at 
Velestinos  (ancient  Pherce).  Until  1790  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  and 
then,  joining  the  revolutionary  party,  attempted, 
first    to    form    an    anti-Turkish    committee    in 
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Vienna,  and  then  at  \'i'Micc  to  inlluonce  Bona- 
parte in  belialf  of  HelU'iuc  inile|U'niU'iU'c.  He  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Austrian*  and  surrendered  to 
the  Turks,  who  executed  liini  at  Belgrade.  His 
collected  songs  were  published  in  1814  and  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Mniscilliiisr  is  attributed 
to  him.  Consult  the  Life  by  I'errhaivos  (Athens, 
ISliO). 

KIGADOON  (Fr.  rigodon,  rigandon,  said  to  be 
named  after  Rigaiid,  a  French  daitcing  master). 
A  lively  dance  of  French  origin.  It  was  popular 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  toward  the  last  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  rigadoou  had  an  unusual  jumping 
step,  and  the  music  in  |,  or  common  time,  was 
spirited. 

EIGATJD,  re'go',  Stephen  Peter  (1774-18.39). 
An  English  astronomer  and  historian  of  mathe- 
matics. He  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  of 
Huguenot  refugees,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  lecturer  on  ex- 
perimental philosophy  and  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  in  1810.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
observer  to  the  King  at  Kew  ( 1814)  and  followed 
Abraham  Robertson  as  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  1827.  In  Radclitl'e  Observatory, 
which  came  under  his  charge  at  this  time,  he 
discovered  important  manuscripts  of  Bradley  and 
of  Harriot  and  many  other  papers.  Rigaud  pub- 
lished: The  Miscellaneous  Worls  a>id  Correspond- 
ence of  Dr.  Bradley  (1831,  with  memoir;  2d  ed. 
1833),  An.  Historical  Essai/  on  the  First  Publi- 
cation of  Newton's  'Principia'  (1838)  ;  and  The 
Correspondence  of  Scientific  Hen  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (1841,  edited  bv  his  son;  reedited 
by  De  Morgan,  1862). 

RIG'BY,  Elizabeth.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
English  author  Lady  Elizabeth  Eastlake  (q.v.). 

EIG'DON,  Sidney  (1793-1876).  A  Mormon 
elder.  He  was  born  in  Saint  Clair  township.  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Pittsburg  (1822)  and  afterwards  was 
a  minister  of  the  IJisciples'  Church  in  Ohio.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  romance  of  prehistoric  America,  written 
in  1812  by  Solomon  Spaulding.  an  eccentric  Con- 
gregational minister  in  Ohio,  and  that  this  was 
the  'source,  root,  and  inspiration'  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  The  claim  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated, and  there  is  no  positive  evidence  against 
the  statement  of  Joseph  Smith  that  he  met  Rig- 
don  for  the  first  time  in  December,  1830.  Rig- 
don  was  clo.sely  associated  with  Smith  after  the 
latter's  removal  to  Ohio  (1831).  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Missouri  and  Nauvoo.  where  he 
was  one  of  the  three  presidents  of  the  new 
Church.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Brigham  Young  after  tlie  death  of  Smith,  was 
excommunicated  for  contumacy,  and  returned  to 
Pittsburg,  but  never  gave  up  his  Jlormon  faith. 
He  died  at  Friendship,  X,  Y. 

RIGG,  .Tames  Hakrison  (1821  —  ).  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  educator,  born  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  He  was  educated  at  Old  Kingswood 
School  and  entered  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Min- 
istry in  1845.  In  1868  he  became  principal  of 
the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster, 
London.  He  was  English  correspondent  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Christian  Advocate,  and  for  several 
years  was  on  the  staff  and  afterwards  became 
sole  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review.    His 


works  include:  Wesleyan  Mrllwdism  and  Con- 
rjreyaliowitism  Contraslrd  (1852);  Modem  .lii- 
(jliean  Throlotjy  (1857,  1859,  1S80)  ;  The  Church- 
manship  of  John  \Yesley  (1868,  1878,  1886)  ;  The 
Living  Wesley  (1875.  1891);  Dr.  I'usiy,  His 
Character  and  Life  Work  (1883);  and  Oxford 
Hiyh  Anglicanism  and  Us  Chief  Leaders  (1895, 
1899). 

RIGGING  (from  rig.  from  Xorweg.,  dialectic 
Swed.  riggu,  to  rig;  probably  connected  witli  AS. 
urcon,  OXorthunib.  wria,  archaic  Kng.  ipry,  to 
cover).  The  rigging  of  a  vessel  inclmlcs  nil  the 
ropes  and  chains  used  to  support  or  npcrnto  her 
masts,  yards,  booms,  gaffs,  sails,  etc.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  standing  rigging  and  running  rigging. 
The  former  is  scmi-pernument  and  eliiclly  con- 
sists of  supports  to  the  masts  such  as  shrouds, 
stays,  backstays,  etc.  When  once  in  position 
these  are  not  moved  except  when  they  require 
slight  adjustment  or  renewal.  Yards,  gall's,  and 
booms  have  some  standing  rigging  for  their  sup- 
port or  for  other  purposes.  Standiug  rigging  is 
usually  of  wire  or  hemp  rope;  if  the  former  it 
is  conuiionly  painted,  or  galvanized,  or  both;  if 
of  hemp,  it  is  tarred.  For  further  preservation 
standing  rigging  is  parceled  (wrapped  with 
tarreil  or  painted  canvas)  and  served  (wrapped 
closely  with  marline  or  spun  yarn).  The  running 
rigging  of  a  ship  comprises  the  moving  or  mov- 
able ropes  which  are  used  to  operate  the  yards, 
gaffs,  booms,  and  sails,  or  to  raise  and  lower  the 
upper  masts,  hoist  weights,  and  the  like.  Such 
ropes  are  cliietly  of  manila  fibre,  but  some  are 
of  untarred  hemp  or  cotton  and  others  of  (lexible 
wire  or  chain.  The  most  important  r(i])cs  of  the 
running  rigging  are  the  braces  (used  to  swing 
the  yards  or  keep  them  properly  pointed),  the 
halliards  (used  to  hoist  the  yards  or  sails),  and 
the  gear  attached  to  the  sails  (q.v.),  such  as 
sheets,  clewlines,  bimtlines,  etc.  See  Sail;  also 
Ship. 

RIGGS,  Elias  (1810-1901).  An  American 
missionary  and  linguist.  He  was  born  at  New 
Providence.  New  Jersey,  gradviated  at  Andierst 
College  in  1829,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1832.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained 
a  Presbyterian  missionary  and  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Board.  The  first  six  years 
of  his  missionary  career  were  spent  in  Athens 
and  Argos.  In  1838  he  was  transferred  to  Smyr- 
na, and  in  1853  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  American  Board 
until  his  death.  Between  1856  and  1858  he  vis- 
ited America  and  during  this  time  superintended 
the  publication  of  his  Armenian  Bible  and  taught 
in  the  L^nion  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American 
Bible  Society  to  prepare  the  publication  of  the 
Turkish  Bible  in  both  Arabic  and  .Xrmcnian  ver- 
sions, which  was  accomplished  in  1878;  and 
again  a  member  of  the  revising  committee  who 
prepared  a  version  suitable  to  tlie  needs  of  com- 
mon readers,  issued  in  1886.  He  published  A 
Manual  of  the  Chaldec  Language,  Containing  a 
Grammar.     Chrestomathy.    and    a     \'ocabulary. 

(1832,  and  subsequent  editions):  Orammatical 
yotes  on  the  Bulgarian  Language  (1844)  ;  Gram- 
mar of  the  Modern  Armenian  Language,  with  a 

Vocabulary  (1847);  Grammar  of  the  Turkish 
Language  as  Written  in  the  Armenian  Character 

(1856);   Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  tho 
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Modern  ArmciiUiii  l.iuitiutiiif,  with  tlio  aid  of  na- 
tive scholars  (1853.  and  suhsuqiuMitlv)  ;  Transla- 
lioii  oi  the  tlcriptuns  into  the  liulyariun  l.an- 
iiuojic,  assisted  by  native  scholars  and  the  Rev. 
Albert  L.  Long  (1871)  ;  A  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  Bulgarian  (1880);  A  Bible  Dictionary, 
in  Bulgarian    (1884). 

RIGGS,  J.\MES  Stevenson  (1853—).  An 
American  Presbyterian  theologian,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1874, 
and  after  two  years  at  Leipzig  and  Tiibingen 
entered  Auburn  Tlieological  Seminary.  There  he 
graduated  in  1880,  and  in  1884.  after  a  pastorate 
at  Fulton.  X.  Y.,  became  adjunct  professor  of 
biblical  Greek.  In  1892  he  was  ap]iointed  to  the 
chair  of  bil)lical  criticism  and  New  Testament. 
His  pul)lications  include  The  Bible  in  Art 
(1S05)  and  .1  History  of  the  Jeicish  People  Dur- 
ing the  Maccabean  and  Roman  Periods  (1900). 

RIGGS,  Stephen  Return  (1812-83).  A  mis- 
sionary among  the  American  Indians,  born  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  Rip- 
ley (Ohio)  Latin  School,  Jefferson  College,  and 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny, 
and  in  1837  was  commissioned  missionary  at 
Fort  Snelling.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
work  he  found  time  to  publish  lesson  books  in 
Dakotah.  and  to  prepare  the  manuscript  for  his 
Grammar  and  Dietionary  of  the  Dakotah  Lan- 
guage, which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1852).  In  1883  his  Dakota-English 
Dictionary  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology. 

RIGHI,  re'ge.  A  mountain  of  Switzerland. 
Sec  RiGi. 

RIGHI,  AuGUSTO  ( 1850— ) .  An  Italian  phys- 
icist. He  was  born  in  Bologna  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  that  town.  After  hold- 
ing various  positions  in  the  Physical  Institute, 
he  was  called  to  be  professor  of  physics  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Palermo,  and  was  then  elected 
professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, Italy.  Professor  Righi  has  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  field  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. His  researches  in  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  magnetization  of  bismuth  and 
other  substances  and  their  conduction  of  heat 
and  electricity  are  classical.  Immediately  after 
the  discovery  by  Hertz  of  the  physical  methods 
for  the  investigation  of  electro-magnetic  waves 
Righi  took  up  this  line  of  work  and  made  many 
important  advances.  It  was  in  the  elaboration 
of  certain  methods  due  to  Professor  Righi  and  by 
simple  changes  in  his  apparatus  that  Marconi 
succeeded  in  making  use  commercially  of  electric 
waves  in  wireless  telegraphy  (q,v.). 

RIGHT  (AS.  riht,  Goth,  raihts,  OHG.  reht, 
Ger.  recht,  right;  connected  with  Lat.  rectus, 
Av.  rasta,  right,  straight.  Skt.  rju.  right,  and 
with  Lat.  regere,  to  direct,  rule.  Gk.  6ph/uv, 
oregein.  to  stretch  out).  The.  In  European  poli- 
ties, the  name  generally  given  to  conservative 
parties  in  the  national  assembly.     See  Political 

P.\RTTES. 

RIGHT  OF  WAY.     See  Wat. 

RIGHTS,  Civil.  In  the  most  general  sense, 
rights  secured  to  the  individual  by  civil  or 
municipal  law.  As  th\is  employed  the  phrase  is 
nearly  identical  with  legal,  as  distinguished  from 
moral  or  merely  abstract  rights.  It  does  not  in 
a  given  case  necessarily  comprehend  all  the  privi- 


leges of  citizenship,  still  less  the  privileges  wdiich 
political  pliilosophers  may  claim  as  incident  to 
citizcnshij).  Thus  tlie  rights  to  life,  to  liberty,  and 
to  the  pursuit  of  liappiness,  asserted  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  civil 
rights  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  defined  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Furtlicr  than  that  they  are  merely  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical  claims  as  to  the  right- 
ful position  of  the  individual  in  organized  society. 

Tlie  expression  'civil  rights'  thus  includes  the 
rights  which  ])eople  have  and  are  legally  capable 
of  enforcing  against  one  another,  as  well  as  tliose 
rights  wliich  individuals  may  assert  and  defend 
against  tlie  State.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in 
a  more  limited  sense^  as  referring  only  to  the 
latter  class  of  rights,  such  as  are  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  made  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  at  Westminster  in  1688 
and  presented  to  William  of  Orange  and  Slary, 
his  wife,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accession  to 
the  throne,  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  1689,  such  provisions  of  law 
as  are  embodied  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  corresponding  or  similar  provisions  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States.  These  pro- 
visions relate  to  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
citizen,  to  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  jjress.  to  the 
right  to  assemble  and  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  to  the  right  to  bear  arms,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  against  arbitrary  arrest, 
to  the  guarantee  of  an  orderly  administration  of 
justice,  to  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to 
security  against  arbitrary  interference  with  prop- 
erty and  the  like. 

In  the  United  States  the  phrase  'civil  rights'  is 
employed  in  a  specific  sense  to  denote  the  rights 
intended  to  be  secured  by  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1868  and  1870  respectively,  and 
by  certain  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  to  the  same  effect. 
These  constitutional  provisions  and  legislations 
were  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
Government  and  were  intended  to  secure  the  re- 
cently emancipated  slaves  in  their  freedom  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citzenship  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them.  Tlie  more  important 
provisions  of  the  two  amendments  referred  to 
are  ( 1 )  those  forbidding  the  States  to  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  to 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law's;  (2)  thift  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the 
representation  of  a  State  in  Congress  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  denied  the  right 
of  suitrage :  and  (3)  that  which  declares  that  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  L'nited  States 
or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  these  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  failed  of  their  object 
and  that  they  have  done  little  to  secure  to  the 
negro  in  America  the  civil  rights  to  which  they 
refer.  As  to  the  second  provision  above  enumer- 
ated, no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  National 
Government  to  enforce  it.  The  third  provision  has 
been  generally  evaded  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
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in  some  of  them  the  negro  has  been  efTectually  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  suffrage  l)y  constitutiniial  and 
statritory  provisions  prescribing  strict  educational 
or  property  qualiticatious  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  first  provision,  which  aims  to  secure  to 
all  citizens  equality  of  rights  and  privileges, 
though  not  as  completely  futile  as  the  others  to 
■n-hich  reference  has  been  made,  has  had  a  very 
limited  effect.  Being  by  its  terms  restricted  to 
the  acts  of  States,  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
acts  of  individuals,  even  though  they  be  State 
otficials  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties. 
Thus  a  statute  of  West  Virginia  providing  that 
juries  should  be  composed  of  'white  male  citi- 
zens' is  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  therefore  void ;  but  the  act  of  a 
county  judge  in  habitually  excluding  negroes 
from  the  juries  which  he  was  authorized  by  law 
to  select  from  the  citizens  of  the  county  at  large 
was  not  controlled  by  the  provision  in  question. 
Then,  too,  the  operation  of  the  provision  has 
been  more  restricted  by  judicial  construction,  as 
in  the  decision  that  a  statute  forbidding  the  in- 
termarriage of  whites  and  blacks  was  not  within 
the  condemnation  of  the  Constitution,  as  the 
amendment  in  question  was  designed  to  secure 
rights  of  a  civil  and  political  nature  only  and 
not  social  or  domestic  rights.  It  has  also  been 
held  that  the  amendment  does  not  add  to  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  but  only 
protects  those  which  they  already  have.  Thus  it 
does  not  extend  the  franchise  nor  the  right  to 
serve  on  juries  to  negroes  or  to  women  who  do 
not  already  possess  it. 

These  illustrations  show  that  the  civil  rights 
legislation  of  the  nation  at  large  has  been  of 
little  effect.  The  more  immediate  and  complete 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  over  their  citi- 
zens, however,  renders  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter when  enacted  by  them  much  more  effica- 
cious. Several  of  the  Northern  States  have  ac- 
cordingly passed  effective  civil  rights  laws  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
above  considered,  but  aimed  at  individual  rather 
than  governmental  interference  Mith  such  rights. 
Thus  in  many  of  the  States  railroad  and  other 
transportation  companies,  hotels,  theatres,  school 
boards,  etc.,  are  forbidden  to  discriminate  against 
persons  becau'Se  of  their  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  and  such  laws  have  been  found 
to  be  reasonably  capable  of  enforcement.  The 
strong  sentiment  of  the  decade  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
abated,  however,  and,  though  the  negro  is  still 
far  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  his 
white  fellow-citizens,  the  demand  for  such  legis- 
lation as  that  above  described  has,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  well  nigh  died  out. 
This  is  proliably  due  in  a  measure  to  a  growing 
conviction  that  such  rights  are  rather  to  be  won 
by  the  growth  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  indus- 
try, than  gained  by  legislation. 

KIGHTS,  Declaeation  and  Bill  of.  A  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  English 
nation  prepared  by  the  convention  which  called 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne 
of  England  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
which  was  imposed  on  William  and  ilary  as  a 
condition  of  their  succession  to  the  crown.  This 
declaration,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Commons,  and  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  began 
by  declaring  that  King  James  II.  had  committed 


certain  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
The  King,  by  whose  authority  these  unlawful  ads 
had  been  done,  had  adbicated  the  throne;  niid  the 
Prince  of  Orange  having  invited  the  estates  of  the 
realm  to  meet  ami  deliberate  on  the  security  of 
religion,  law,  and  freedom,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons had  resolved  to  declare  and  assert  the 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  England. 

This  declaration  of  rights  was  pre.senteil  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  at  Whitehall, 
and  accepted  by  them  with  the  crown.  Being 
originally  a  revolutionary  instrument,  drawn  up 
in  an  irregular  assembly,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  it  should  be  turned  into  law.  The 
declaration  of  rights  was  therefore  brought  for- 
ward in  the  Parliament,  into  which  the  conven- 
tion had  been  turned,  as  a  bill  of  riglits,  and 
passed  the  Commons;  but  an  amendment  pro- 
posed in  the  Lords  regarding  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  on  the  issue  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  in 
the  event  of  Mary,  Anne,  and  William  all  dying 
without  issue,  led  to  several  ineli'cctual  confer- 
ences between  the  two  Houses,  which  ended  in 
the  measure  being  dropped.  The  bill  was,  how- 
ever, reintroduced  in  the  following  session  of 
Parliament  (1G8!))  without  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, when  it  passed  both  Houses,  ami  obtained 
the  royal  assent — a  clause,  however,  IxMug  added, 
which  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the 
effect  that  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
should  be  obliged,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  in 
full  Parliament  or  at  the  coronation,  to  repeat 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation,  and  that  a  king  or  queen  who  should 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic  would  be  incapable  of 
reigning  in  England,  and  bis  or  her  subjects 
would  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  The  coro- 
nation provisions  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
have  been  closely  adhered  to  in  England  ever 
since  the  days  of  William,  but  recent  enactments 
of  Parliament  (1001)  have  rendered  it  possible 
to  make  certain  modifications  in  the  coronation 
oath,  whereby  Roman  Catholics  may  not  be  of- 
fended, especially  in  the  declaration  against 
tiansubstantiation.  The  text  of  this  declaration 
may  be  found  in  Adams  and  Stephens,  Select 
Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History 
(New  York,  1901).' 

BIGHTS,  Legal.  In  attempting  to  define  a 
legal  right,  juristic  writers  lay  more  or  less  stress 
upon  the  following  points:  (1)  A  legal  right  is 
a  power  or  complex  of  powers  accorded  by  the 
law  to  a  person,  natural  or  ideal.  The  person  to 
whom  a  right  is  accorded,  in  whom  it  is  "vested," 
is  sometimes  termed  the  'person  of  inherence' 
(2)  A  legal  right  implies  a  general  duty  of  all 
other  persons  not  to  interfere  with  its  exercise. 
If  a  risht  entitles  its  holder  to  demand  from  a 
particular  person  a  special  forbearance  or  a 
special  act,  a  special  duty  rests  upon  that  per- 
son. The  persons  upon  whom  duties  rest,  or 
against  whom  rights  run,  are  sometimes  termed 
'persons  of  incidence.'  (3)  From  the  correspond- 
ence of  rights  and  duties  it  results  that  the  law 
may  create  rights  by  implication,  by  imposing 
general  or  special  duties.  (4)  Rights  are  lim- 
ited powers.  Unlimited  powers  belong  only  to 
the  sovereign,  the  State.  (.5)  Rights  protect  in- 
terests. ■  The  interests  protected  may  be  public 
or  private  or  mixed. 

It  is  not  always  admitted  that  every  legal 
right  implies  a  corresponding  general  duty  of 
non-interference.     It  is  often  asserted  that  obli- 
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gatiou3  which  are  riglits  in  personam  (q.T. ), 
culling  for  acts  of  forbearance  from  par- 
ticular persons,  imply  no  duties  resting  upon 
other  persons.  Interference  between  obligors  and 
obligees  is.  however,  possible;  and  in  some  cases 
the  law  affords  remedies.  The  question  is  of 
])ractical  importance,  because  the  theory  that  the 
rights  of  a  creditor  (e.g.  those  of  an  employer) 
have  no  protection  against  the  acts  of  third  per- 
sons tends  to  impede  the  development  by  the 
courts  of  adequate  remedies  for  interference  with 
such  rights. 

If  all  rights  run  against  all  members  of  the 
community,  it  is  unnecessary  and  confusing  to 
assert  this  especially  of  rights  in  rem  (q.v. ). 
Properly  speaking,  the  substantive  right  '»i  rem 
has  no  personal  incidence  until  it  is  infringed. 
The  infringement  begets  a  remedial  right  which 
has  personal  incidence. 

The  right  in  its  personal  incidence  was  termed 
by  the  Romans  actio,  and  is  termed  in  English 
law  'right  of  action.'  The  German  law  uses  the 
word  'claim'  (Ani})riich) . 

By  substantive  rights  we  mean  those  rights 
which  constitute  part  of  the  normal  legal  order. 
Purely  personal  rights  (life,  liberty,  physical  in- 
tegrity, reputation,  etc.).  family  rights,  rights 
in  rem,  and  rights  in  iK'rsonam  which  impose 
upon  the  person  of  incidence  no  duty  except  of 
forbearance — all  these  rights  contemplate  the 
maintenance  of  a  certain  state  of  affairs. 
As  long  as  the  contemplated  state  of  af- 
fairs is  maintained,  these  rights  are  satis- 
fied. When  it  is  disturbed,  remedial  rights 
come  into  existence.  The  prime  remedial  right, 
whicli  every  legal  system  recognizes,  is  that 
of  defense  against  wrongful  aggression.  Early 
law  gives  further  rights  of  self-help,  but  in  every 
highly  developed  system  these  are  greatly  re- 
stricted. The  private  person  whose  right  has 
been  violated  is  regularly  referred  for  redress  to 
the  courts;  his  remedial  rights  are  rights  of 
action  in  the  narrower  sense.  If  the  invasion  of 
the  right  is  also  a  crime,  the  modern  State  exacts 
penalty  of  its  own  motion. 

When  substantive  rights  in  personam  impose 
upon  the  person  of  incidence  a  positive  duty,  e.g. 
to  pay  money  or  to  do  something,  the  right  is 
unsatisfied  until  the  duty  is  performed.  In  such 
a  case  a  remedial  right  (right  of  action)  exists 
side  by  side  with  the  substantive  right  from  the 
outset.  This  distinction  is  of  importance  in  the 
law  of  prescription  or  limitation  of  actions  (doc- 
trine of  actio  nata).  Some  writers  assert  that 
in  these  cases  there  is  no  substantive  right  that 
is  distinguishable  or  separable  from  the  remedial 
right,  but  this  is  not  the  view  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts. 

Logically  remedial  rights  are  a  consequence  of 
substantive  rights:  'where  there  is  a  right  there 
is  a  remedy.'  Historically  substantive  rights 
have  been  defined  gradually  by  the  development 
of  remedies  to  meet  particular  wrongs. 

The  essential  elements  of  rights  related  as 
means  and  ends  are  power  and  interest.  These 
elements  are  separable.  Power  mav  be  held  by 
one  person  in  the  interest  of  another  or  of  others. 
This  is  the  aspect  which  family  rights — rights  of 
husbands,  fathers,  and  guardians — assume  in 
highly  developed  law.  This  is  the  position  as- 
signed in  English  law  to  executors  and  adminis- 
trators. This  is  also  at  every  legal  svstem  the 
position  of  the  corporation.     The  legal  power  is 


held  by  the  ideal  or  juristic  person,  the  corpora- 
tion. The  interest  may  be  that  of  the  members, 
as  in  the  ordinary  private  corporation;  or  it  may 
be  that  of  the  public,  or  of  a  section  of  the  public, 
as  in  the  charitable  corporation,  in  the  State,  and 
in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  State.  In  all  these 
cases  of  separation  of  power  and.  interest,  the 
■legal  right'  is  in  the  natural  or  ideal  person  who 
holds  the  power,  and  the  'equitable  right'  in  the 
persons  whose  interests  are  represented — the 
beneficiaries. 

Corporations,  unless  prohibited  by  statute,  may 
hold  legal  rights  when  the  corresponding  interest 
is  that  of  another  corporation.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  popular  term  'trust,'  now  loosely  applied 
to  all  extensive  industrial  and  financial  combina- 
tions. A  State  may  hold  power  in  the  interest 
of  other  than  its  members.  During  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Spanish-American  treaty 
of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Re- 
public, the  United  States,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed,  held  the  sovereigntj-  of  Cuba  in  trust. 

When  a  private  person,  natural  or  juristic, 
holds  a  legal  right  which  subserves  not  only  the 
interest  of  the  holder,  but  a  jmblic  interest  also 
( mixed  interest ) ,  such  private  person  or  corpora- 
tion is  in  reality  a  quasi  trustee.  The  right  held 
is  said  to  be  'affected  with  a  public  use,'  and  its 
exercise  is  subjected  to  public  control. 

The  distinction  between  private  and  public 
rights  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  interest 
subserved  rather  than  on  the  legal  position  of 
the  person  who  exercises  the  power.  When  a 
citizen  is  exercising  his  right  of  voting  we  do  not 
term  him  a  public  officer,  but  he  is  exercising  a 
public  right.  When  the  State  or  any  public  cor- 
poration liolds  property  as  a  financial  investment 
or  enters  into  a  contract,  the  rights  accruing  to 
the  State  should  be  treated  as  private  rights. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  civil  law  ( State  as 
fiscus),  but  not  of  the  English  law  as  regards 
the  sovereign  nor  of  the  American  law  as  regards 
the  nation  or  the  several  States.  In  Anglo- 
American  law,  however,  the  correct  theory  is 
applied  in  the  case  of  other  public  corporations; 
and  in  our  law  we  are  working  toward  the  correct 
practice  through  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
claims.  For  literature,  consult  the  works  re- 
ferred to  under  Jurisprudence;  see  also  Jus- 
tice ;  Law  ;  Natural  Law. 

RIGHTS,  Natukal.    See  Natubal  Law. 

RIGHTS  OF  MAN.  The  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  fundamental  rights  embodied  in 
a  famous  declaration  adopted  by  the  French 
National  Assembly  on  August  26,  1789.  It  was 
drawn  up  principally  by  Dumont  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  contained  in  several  of  the  cahiers 
that  in  order  to  pre\ent  the  recurrence  of  abuses 
a  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
should  be  prepared  and  given  the  sanction  of  the 
estates.  It  declares  that  all  men  are  born  and 
remain  equal  in  rights;  that  social  distinctions 
can  be  founded  only  on  the  general  good :  that 
law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will  and 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  participate  in  its 
enactment  either  personally  or  through  his  repre- 
sentative :  that  public  burdens  should  be  borne 
by  all  members  of  the  State  in  proportion  to 
their  ability;  that  the  elective  franchise  should 
be  extended  to  all :  that  no  one  should  be  accu.sed, 
arrested,  or  imprisoned  except  according  to  due 
process  of  law ;  that  no  one  should  be  disturbed 
on  .account  of  his  religous  opinions;  that  the  free 
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interchange  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
riglits  of  the  citizen  and  hence  every  one  may 
freely  write,  speak,  or  print  without  iuterfi^rence 
although  subject  to  responsibility  for  abuse  of  llie 
right:  that  all  citizens  have  a  right  to  decide  per- 
sonally or  through  their  representatives  as  to  the 
necessity  of  public  contributions,  to  know  how 
they  are  applied,  etc.  The  declaration  aroused 
general  enthusiasm  throughout  France  and  ap- 
peared in  modified  form  in  the  succeeding  French 
constitutions  down  to  1848,  and  has  served  as  a 
model  for  similar  declarations  in  other  Conti- 
nental countries.  Louis  XVI.  under  the  pressure 
of  the  events  of  October  5,  after  first  refusing, 
was  induced  to  suiiport  it.  Much  of  the  political 
pliilosupliy  embodied  in  the  French  declaration 
had  appeared  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  famous  Virginia  bill  of 
rights  of  1776.  The  principles  embodied  in  the 
Biglits  of  Man  were  attacked  by  Ednuind  Burke 
in  his  Reflections  on  the  Frencli  Reioliilion  and 
characterized  as  a  declaration  of  anarch.v.  It 
was  in  repl.v  to  Burke"s  view-s  that  Thomas 
Paine  (q.v. )  wrote  his  Rights  of  Man,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted  in  London  for  libel  and  found 
guilty.  For  the  text  of  the  French  Declaration 
consult  Robinson.  Readings  in  European  History 
(New  York,  1903)  ;  consult,  also,  Abbott,  Rights 
of  Man    {ib.,  1902). 

RIGHT  WHALE.  The  Greenland  whale 
{BalaiKi  niiistiretns) .  the  foremost  of  the  whale- 
bone whales,  so  called  because  it  was  considered 
by  the  earl.v  whalemen  of  the  North  Atlantic 
the  'right'  or  "proper'  whale  among  the  various 
species  they  encountered.  See  Plate  of  Whale.s 
and  Colored  Plate  of  JIammalia. 

RIGI,  re'ge,  or  RIGHI.  An  isolated  moun- 
tain on  the  border  of  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and 
Lucerne,  Sw-itzerland.  between  lakes  Lucerne  and 
Zug  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  Altitude.  5905 
feet.  It  commands  extensive  views  of  some  of 
the  finest  Swiss  scenerv.  Two  rack-and-pinion 
railways  lead  up  to  the  summit.  The  entire 
mountain  is  covered  with  pastures  and  woods. 
Consult  Tiirler.  Der  Rigi   (Lucerne,  1893). 

RIGID  BODY.     See  jMechanics. 

RI'GOR  MOR'TIS  (Lat.,  stiffness  of  death), 
or  PoMT-MoRTEM  KiGiDiTY.  A  peculiar  evanes- 
cent stiffening  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
which  occurs  shortly  after  death.  Both  the  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  muscles  are  affected.  The 
condition  begins  immediatel.v  after  all  indications 
of  irritability  to  mechanical  or  electrical  stimu- 
lation have  ceased,  but  before  putrefaction  sets 
in.  It  affects  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  first,  then 
the  upper  extremities,  extending  from  above 
downward,  and  finall.y  reaches  the  lower  limbs. 
Rigor  comes  on  more  rapidly  after  muscular 
activity,  is  hastened  bv  warmth  and  retarded  b.v 
cold.  When  death  is  the  result  of  acute  diseases, 
and  the  muscles  are  well  nourished,  muscular 
irritabilit.v  is  prolonged,  and  rigor  mortis  sets  in 
late,  and  persists  for  as  much  as  two  or  three 
days.  On  the  contrary,  when  death  occurs  from 
clironic  or  exhausting  disease,  rigidit.v  commences 
earl.v  and  passes  off  rapidl.v.  Paralyzed  muscles 
are  not  exempt  from  rigor  mortis  provided  the 
paralysis  has  not  been  attended  with  excessive 
wasting  of  the  muscular  tissue.  During  the 
passage  of  a  muscle  into  rigor  mortis  heat  is  de- 
veloped, carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  tissue  becomes  acid  instead  of  alka- 


line. The  cause  of  post-mortem  rigidity  is  now 
believed  to  be  chemical,  namely,  the  coagula- 
tion and  separation  of  the  muscle  plasma.  See 
Muscle. 

RIG- VEDA,  rig'  va'di.  The  oldest  and  most 
important  of  tlie  four  Vedas.     See  Veda. 

RIIS,  res,  .Jacob  Auoist  (1849—).  An 
American  journalist  and  author,  born  at  Ribe, 
Denmark.  He  was  educated  in  the  Kibe  Latin 
School  and  came  to  the  Inited  States  in  1S7(I. 
He  had  a  varied  experience  as  carpenter,  coal- 
miner,  farm  laborer,  cabinet-maker, .  traveling 
salesman,  and  newspaper  reporter,  became  editor 
of  the  South  Biookli/n  Sens  for  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians, and  afterwards  bought  and  for  a  tinu? 
managed  the  paper.  In  1877  he  beg;in  reportorial 
work  for  the  New  York  Tribune  ami  soon  became 
police  reporter  for  that  pa|)er.  Subsefpiently  he 
was  for  man.v  years  police  reporter  for  the  New 
Y'ork  .S'hii.  He  became  prominent  in  tenement- 
house  and  school  reform  in  the  congested  regions 
of  lower  New  York,  and  aided  greatly  in  the 
movement  which  introduced  parks  in  those  sec- 
tions. In  1890  and  1897  he  was  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Good  Govermnent  clubs,  and  in  1897 
became  secretary  of  the  New  York  Small  Parks 
Commission.  The  results  of  much  of  his  study 
among  the  poorer  classes  were  presented  in  his 
well-known  volume,  Boic  the  Other  Half  lAres 
(1890).  Other  works  by  him  are:  Out  of  Mul- 
berrg  Utreet,  a  collection  of  iiction  (IS'.Mii:  A 
Ten  Years'  War  (1900)  ;  and  the  autobiography, 
Tlie  Making  of  an  American  (1901),  first  pub- 
lished serially  in  The  Outlook. 

RIKWA,  rik'va,  or  RTJKWA,  or  Lake  Leo- 
pold.' A  lake  basin  in  German  East  Africa  l.ving 
in  a  branch  of  the  Rift  Valley,  .50  miles  east  of  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  (Map:  Africa, 
H  5).  Length,  about  100  miles:  widtli,  30.  High 
and  steep  mountains  surround  it.  In  the  dry 
season,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  basin 
is  a  dry  plain.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  water  is 
saline.  The  lake  is  rapidly  drying  up.  It  was 
discovered  in  1880  by  Thomson. 

RI'LEY,  Charles  Valentine  (1843-95).^  A 
distinguished  entomologist,  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land. He  studied  at  Dieppe  and  Bonn,  and  in 
1860  came  to  the  United  States.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  State  entomologist  of  Mis.souri  and  he 
began  with  B.  D.  Walsh  the  publication  of  The 
American  Entomologist.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  entomological  commission  to 
investigate  the  locust  plague  in  the  West,  and  in 
1878  he  became  L'nited  States  entomologist,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  1894,  except  dur- 
ing the  yeiirs"l879  and  1880.  In  1884  he  became 
curator  of  insects  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  to  which  he  presented  his  collections. 
His  publications  were  very  numerous.  They  in- 
clude the  nine  Annual  Reports  on  the  In.tecis  of 
J/;.9.50Hn-  (1868-77):  Potato  I'e.its  (1870):  Lo- 
cust Plague  in  the  United  States  (1877);  and 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Entomologist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture   (1878,  1881-94). 

Riley  was  ranked  as  the  foremo/st  economic 
entomologist  of  his  time.  He  organized  the 
Division  of  Entomology-  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  was  identified  with 
the  great  progress  made  by  the  United  Stales 
in  the  discovery  of  remedies  for  injurious  insects. 
His  work  on  the  grapevine  phylloxera  gained 
him  nuinv  honors  from  the  French  Government. 
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]ii  the  field  of  general  biology  he  is  known  by  his 
paper  "On  the  Causes  of  X'ariation  in  Organic 
Forms,"  published  in  the  Provecdinijs  of  the 
American  Ai^sociatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scirnce  for  1888. 

RILEY,  James  Whitcomb  (1853—).  A  pop- 
ular American  poet  and  public  reader,  who  first 
came  into  public  notice  as  "Benj.  F.  Johnson,  of 
Hoone."  Riley's  father  was  a  well-to-do  lawyer 
of  (Jreenfield.  but  the  son,  instead  of  following 
the  law,  worked  first  as  a  sign-painter,  and  after- 
wards joined  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  for 
whom  he  used  to  remodel  songs  and  write  plays. 
Hi^  fame  rests  in  part  on  his  brilliant  gift  of 
mimicry.  In  1873  he  got  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  to  which  paper  his 
first  verses  were  contributed  in  1875.  Jluch  of 
his  verse  is  written  in  the  so-called  'Hoosier'  dia- 
lect, but  many  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions 
are  in  pure  English.  The  dialect  poems  deal  with 
scenes  of  simple  life,  and  are  liked  for  their  hu- 
mor, pathos,  originality,  and  sincerit.y,and  for  the 
feeling  for  Indiana  character  which  they  contain. 
Riley  is  also  a  genuine  poet  of  childhood.  His 
first  book  of  verse  appeared  in  1883,  entitled. 
The  Old  Swimmin'-Bole  and  'Leven  More  Poems, 
by  Benj.  F.  Johnson,  of  Boone,  and  since  then  the 
volumes  have  been  numerous.  Among  them  are: 
The  Boss  Girl,  a  Christmas  Story,  and  Other 
Sketches  (1880),  in  prose;  Character  Sketches 
and  Poems  (1887);  Afterwhiles  (1888);  Old- 
Fashioned  Roses  (1888)  ;  Pipes  o'  Pan:  at  Zekes- 
hury  (1889)  ;  Rhymes  of  Childhood  (1890)  ;  The 
Flying  Islands  of  the  tiight  (1891)  ;  Neighborly 
Poems  (1891);  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 
( 1891 )  ;  Green  Fields  and  Running  Brooks 
(1893);  Poems  Here  at  Home  (1893);  Aryna- 
zindy  (1894);  A  Child  World  (1896);  The 
Rubaiyat  of  Doc.  Sifers  (1899);  Home  Folks 
(1900);  and  the  Book  of  Joyous  Children 
(1902). 

RIMBAUD,  raN'bo'.  .Jean'  Abthur  (1854-91). 
A  French  poet  and  adventurer,  connected  with 
the  Symbolist  movement  in  French  literature.  He 
was  born  at  Charleville  (Ardennes),  and  was 
sent  to  a  good  school.  He  began  to  write  verses 
as  a  child,  and  ceased  to  write  them  at  nineteen. 
In  1871  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  the  'Parnas- 
sians,' above  all  Verlaine,  welcomed  the  pre- 
cocious author  of  the  Batteau  Ivre.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Commune  forced  him  to  leave 
France  shortly  after  this  date,  ajd,  accompanied 
by  Verlaine,  he  went  to  England  and  Belgium, 
where  he  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
friend,  an  account  of  which  he  published  in 
Vne  saison  en  enfer  (1873).  In  1880  he  went 
to  North  Africa,  where  he  became  a  trader  with 
headquarters  at  Harrar  and  Shoa.  By  1890 
he  had  accumulated  a  fortune  and  was  ready  to 
return  to  France,  and  to  resume  writing,  but  a 
tumor  had  developed  on  his  knee,  and  he  died 
at  a  hospital  in  Marseilles  after  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg.  His  poems  were  published  in 
Paris  in  1886,  by  Verlaine,  who  thought  the 
author  of  them  dead,  and  they  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  Illuminations  contains  his  sonnet 
on  the  vowels,  and  the  few  other  poems  that 
make  him  one  of  the  most  original  of  French 
poets.  His  works  were  collected  by  His  brother- 
in-law,  Paterne  Berrichon.  who  also  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life  in  Vie  de  Jean-Arthur  Rimbaud 
(1898),     Consult:  Whibley,  "A  Vagabond  Poet," 


in  Blackn-oods  (Feb.,  1899),  and  Symons,  "Ar- 
thur Kimbaud,"  in  the  Saturday  Review  (May, 
1898), 

RIMBATJLT,  Edward  Francls  (1816-70). 
An  English  musical  writer  and  editor,  born  in 
London.  His  father  was  Stephen  Francis  Rim- 
bault,  an  organist  and  composer,  and  from  him 
he  received  part  of  his  instruction.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  Wesley  and  Dr. 
Crotch.  In  1838  he  began  to  give  lectures  on 
English  musical  history,  and  two  years  after- 
waids,  with  E.  Taylor  and  W.  Chappell,  he  found- 
ed the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society.  He  was 
lecturer  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institute,  at  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophic Institute.  He  produced  only  a  few  works: 
the  operas  The  Fair  Maid  of  Is'lington  (1838) 
and  I'he  Castle  Spectre  (1839),  a  cantata,  Coun- 
try Life,  and  a  number  of  songs  of  which  Happy 
Land  is  the  favorite.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
wrote:  Who  Was  Jack  Wilson,  the  Singer  of 
Shakes.peare's  Stage?  (1846)  ;  Bibliotheca  Madri- 
galiana  (1847)  ;  The  Early  English  Organ-Build- 
ers and  Their  Works  (1864);  and  J.  S.  Ba<:h 
(1869). 

RIMINI,  re'me-ne  ( anciently  Ariminum ) .  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Forli,  Italy,  situated  on 
the  Marecehia,  near  the  Adriatic,  70  miles  south- 
east of  Bologna  ( ilap :  Italy,  G  3 ) ,  Rimini 
has  regular  streets,  well-built  houses,  and  many 
fine  churches.  The  thirteenth-century  Gothic 
cathedral  was  rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  is  em- 
bellished with  allegorical  figures  and  frescoes. 
The  city  has  a  town  hall  with  a  picture  gallery; 
an  arehieological  museum ;  and  a  library  of 
33,000  volumes.  There  are  a  technical  school 
and  a  school  of  navigation.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  are  the  well-preserved  marble  bridge 
of  Augustus  over  the  Marecehia,  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  port  of  Rimini  is  crowded  with  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  fisheries,  which  em- 
ploy nearly  half  the  population.  The  other 
industries  are  silk-spinning,  salt-refining,  and 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  rope,  and  furniture. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  37.078:  in  1901, 
43.203.  Rimini  was  founded  by  the  Umbrians. 
It  became  an  important  city  under  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  terminus  of  two  great  roads  leading 
from  Rome.  Here,  in  B.C.  49,  Julius  Ctesar  Ijegan 
the  war  which  made  Rome  an  empire.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Rimini  passed  rmder  the  rule 
of  the  powerful  family  of  JIalatesta  ( q.v. ) ,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  Cesare  Borgia  in  1500; 
then  for  25  years,  beginning  with  1503.  it  was 
subject  to  Venice.  It  was  a  Papal  possession 
from  1528  to  17i)7.  and  from  1815  to  1860.  The 
Council  of  Rimini,  held  in  359,  condemned  the 
teachings  of  Arius. 

RIMINI,  Francesca  da.    See  Francesca  da 

Rl.\[INI. 

RIM'MER,  William  (1816-79).  An  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  born  in  Liverpool,  England.  He 
studied  medicine,  but  became  a  sculptor  and  lec- 
turer on  art  subjects.  He  delivered  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  art  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute of  Boston,  and  gave  courses  also  at  Harvard 
University  and  (1870)  at  the  National  Academy 
in  New  York  City.  In  1866-70  he  was  director  of 
the  School  of  Design  of  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York.     His  sculptures  include  a  colossal  granite 
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licad,  "Saint  Stephen,"  ''Osiris,"  ''The  Falling 
Gladiator,"  and  a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
(Boston).-  He  pulilislied  a  volume  on  the  IJtc- 

viriits  vf  Design    (18G4). 

RIMMON.  The  name  of  a  Syrian  deity  who 
had  a  temple  in  Damascus,  according  to  11.  Kings 
V.  xviii.  The  word  also  occurs  in  proper 
names,  although  in  such  cases  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  decide  between  the  name  of  the  god  ami 
tlie  word  for  pomegranate  (Hel).,  rimmOii).  Rim- 
mun  is  now  identified  with  the  Baliylono-Assyrian 
storm-god  Ramman,  who  is  also  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Syrian  Hadad.  See  Hadad; 
Ramman. 

RIM'SKY-KOR'SAKOFF,  Xicholas  Axdbe- 
Yi;viTcii  (1S44 — ).  A  Russian  nuisieian  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  Government  of 
Novgorod.  He  became  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous important  national  musical  organizations, 
and  threw  his  influence  toward  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  a  national  Russian 
music.  With  Balakireff  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Imperial  Orchestra  and  the  Russian  Symphony 
concerts.  His  compositions,  which  are  permeated 
with  the  Russian  spirit,  include  operas,  sympho- 
nies, church  music,  and  arrangements  of  Russian 
folk-songs.  He  also  wrote  an  important  theoreti- 
cal treatise  on  harmony. 

RINALBO,  re-nal'do  (Fr.  Rcnaud,  ReffiiauU) . 
The  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Aymon  ( q.v. ) .  He 
figures  prominently  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  Or- 
hiiido  Innamoralo,  Genisalennne  Liberata,  Re- 
nattd  de  ilontauhan,  and  other  early  romances, 
French  and  Italian. 

RINALDO  RINALDINI,  re'nal-de'ne.  A 
noted  robber  romance  by  Christian  August  Vul- 
pius  (1798).  which  was  translated  into  many 
languages.  It  is  the  prototype  of  innumerable 
romances  in  the  same  field.  A  revised  edition  by 
Gildemeister  appeared  in   1890. 

RINDFLEISCH,  rint'flish,  Georg  Eduard 
vox  ( 1830 — ) .  A  German  pathologist,  born  in  Kij- 
then  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Wurzburg. 
In  1856  he  went  to  Berlin  to  work  under  Vir- 
chow,  and  in  1861  became  Heidenhain's  assistant 
in  histology  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  After 
a  short  stay  in  Zurich  he  became  professor  at 
Bonn  in  1865  and  in  1874  at  Wurzburg, 
where  a  splendid  pathological  institute  was  built 
under  his  direction.  He  studied  especially  the 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  urged  the  scrofulous 
character  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Rindfleisch's 
chief  writings  are  Lehrbuch  der  patlwlor/ischen 
Ocwebelehrc  (1866-69)  and  Elemente  dcr' I'atho- 
lof/ie  (188.3),  which  were  both  translated  into 
French. 

RINE'HART,  William  Henry  (18'25-74). 
An  American  sculptor,  born  near  Union  Bridge, 
Carroll  County,  Md.  He  did  his  first  work  as  a 
sculptor  while  a  stone-cutter  in  a  quarry  on  his 
father's  farm.  In  1855  he  went  to  Florence, 
Italy,  and  in  1857  he  returned  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  executed  numerous  busts  and  the  two 
statuettes,  an  "Indian"  and  a  "Backwoodsman," 
which  act  as  supports  for  the  clock  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1858, 
settling  at  Rome,  where  he  died.  In  187'2  his 
marble  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  erected 
at  Annapolis :  there  is  a  replica  in  Mount  Ver- 
non Square,  Baltimore.  He  also  completed  the 
gieat  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
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which    Crawford    left     untinisheil    at    his    dentil. 

His  works  may   best   be  studied    in   the  Cor an 

Art  (Jallery,  Washington,  and  in  the  I'eabody 
Institute,  Baltimore.  The  former  possesses  hi8 
"Atalanta,''  "Latona  and  Her  Children,"  "Diana," 
"Apollo,"  "Eiidymion."  and  "Rebecca;"  in  the 
latter  aie  the  works  left  in  the  .sculptor's  studio 
at  his  death,  and  his  "Clytie  Forsaken  by  Apol- 
lo," which  is  considered  his  masterpiece." 

At  his  death  he  bei|ueathed  his  propertv  to  two 
trustees.  W.  T.  Walters  and  B.  F.  Newcomer, 
by  whose  skillful  management  it  was  augmiMiteil 
to  $100,000.  The  administration  of  this  fund 
was  then  given  over  to  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute. Scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of 
young  sculptors  in  Paris  and  Rome  were  estab- 
lished and  in  other  ways  the  art  of  sculpture  was 
promoted. 

RING  (AS.  hring,  OHG.  hring,  ring.  Gcr. 
Ring,  ring;  connected  either  with  OChureh  Slav. 
krangii,  circle,  or  with  Gk.  xpiKoi,  krikos,  ring,  or 
Skt.  sri'tkhala,  chain).  In  the  arts,  a  solid  bar 
returning  into  itself,  or  a  more  llexible  body  of 
similar  general  form,  always  of  comparatively 
small  cross-measurement.  The  finger-ring  is  the 
most  important  form.  The  form  worn  in  ancient 
times  was  especially  the  signet-ring;  and  this 
was  often  worn  with  a  string  going  through  the 
stone  and  around  the  finger.  To  replace  this 
string  by  a  gold  or  silver  oi'  bronze  wire  was  an 
obvious  convenience.  When  once  the  signet-ring 
was  established  in  popular  favor  It  became  so  nnicli 
a  matter  of  course  that  bronze,  or  even  cheaper 
material,  was  used,  while  the  signet  was  often 
made  of  glass.  It  was  also  an  obvious  resource 
to  engrave  upon  the  metal  cliaton  witliout  in- 
serting any  stone  whatever.  (Sold  signet -rings 
of  this  entirely  metallic  sort  are  common  lioth  in 
the  collections  of  antique  and  those  of  recent  Ori- 
ental finger-rings.  Several  rings  made  entirely 
of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  central  gem,  the  chaton, 
is  often  >a  glass  cameo,  either  really  cut  with  the 
drill  and  wheel,  or  a  mere  cast  of  an  original. 

The  connection  of  the  finger-ring  with  tlu'  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  not  essentially  a  Christian 
custom,  having  been  practiced  by  the  Jews,  and 
also  among  pagan  peoples,  like  the  Norsemen. 
The  ring  is  blessed  by  the  priest  and  placed  upon 
the  third  finger,  from  which  a  vein  is  supposed 
to  go  directly  to  the  heart. 

The  divided  ring,  so  arranged  that  one  person 
could  wear  it,  and  that  it  might  also  be  divided 
into  two  complete  rings,  has  been  used  for  be- 
trothals. Other  finger-rings  are  made  which 
consist  of  several  hoops  linked  together  .sn  that 
they  cannot  be  separated,  but  will  drop  into  a 
chain,  and  are  then  capable  of  being  brought  to- 
gether and  worn,  although  it  is  a  puzzle  to  fit 
them  into  place. 

Many  savage  tribes,  and  semi-civilizod  peoples, 
as  in  India,  load  tlie  limbs,  fingers,  and  even  the 
toes  with  rings.  They  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  being  used  by  the  Jews  and  other 
Oriental  peoples,  not  only  for  sealing  and  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  Init  as  talismans  to  avert  evil 
and  bring  good.  The  Mohammedans  today  wear 
rings  inclosing  verses  from  the  Koran.  Egj'p- 
tian  rings  were  often  engraved  with  an  image  of 
the  scarab.  In  Greece  every  freeman  wore  a 
ring  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  except  the  Spartans, 
who  wore  rings  of  iron.     The  latter  custom  pre- 
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vailcil  nlso  in  Rome  iindci'  the  P.Piiublic.  V'mlcr 
the  Empire  to  wear  a  yold  iin<;  was  tlie  special 
jirivileye  of  tlie  senators,  but  afterwards  it  was 
extended  to  the  kniglits,  and  under  Justinian  it 
was  permitted  to  all  freemen.  The  Romans  prac- 
tioed  'the  most  extravajjant  luxury  witli  rings,' 
and  engraved  gems  were  especially  common. 
Among  Celtic  and  CJermanic  tribes  rings  were  worn 
(in  fingers,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  especially  as 
torques,  a  kind  of  elaborate  collar  about  the 
neck.  The  knights  of  tlie  .Middle  Ages  wore  iron 
rings  about  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  as  a  s.ymbol 
of  a  vow,  upon  the  fulfillment  of  which  the  ring 
was  removed. 

Many  quaint  customs  in  regard  to  rings  sur- 
vive from  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  from  earlier 
))eriods.  Cramp-rings,  supposed  to  heal  that  ail- 
ment, were  blessed  by  the  King,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  healing  of  the  'King's  evil.' 
Poison-rings,  like  the  one  used  by  Hannibal  in 
his  suicide,  contained  a  layer  of  poison,  and  the 
Italian  uiniulo  del  iiinito  was  a  refined  means  of 
assassination  during  the  iliddle  Ages.  The  ring 
played  an  important  part  in  the  principal  Vene- 
tian state  ceremony,  the  yearly  marriage  of  the 
republic  with  the  Adriatic.  From  the  Biicentaur, 
the  Doge  east  a  ring  into  the  sea,  in  token  of  its 
subjection  to  the  republic.  The  celebrated  fish- 
erman's ring,  used  by  the  Pope,  is  engraved  with 
the  picture  of  Saint  Peter  in  a  boat,  and  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pontiff'.  With  sucli  a  ring  all  the 
Papal  briefs  since  the  thirteenth  century  have 
been  sealed.  Upon  the  Pope's  death  his  ring  is 
broken  and  another  is  presented  to  his  successor 
by  the  city  of  Rome.  The  ring  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  coronation  of  a  king,  and  in 
the  investiture  of  bishops.  Before  the  invention 
of  coinage  rings  were  used  as  money,  as  is  re- 
*corded  of  the  Egyptians,  Israelites,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe,  and  to  this 
day  copper  rings  are  used  by  African  traders. 

Consult:  King,  Antique  Gems  and  Rinijs  (Lon- 
don, 187'2)  ;  Jones,  Finr/er-Ring  Lore  (ib.,  1876)  ; 
Schneider,  Die  Gestaltiing  des  Kinges  vom  Mit- 
lelalter  bis  in  die  Neuzeit  (Mayence,  1878)  ;  Ed- 
wards, History  and  Poetry  of  Finger-Rings  (New 
York,   1880). 

KING,  Max  ( 1817-1001 ) .  A  German  novelist, 
born  at  Zauditz,  near  Ratibor.  and  educated  at 
Breslau  and  Berlin.  He  practiced  medicine  un- 
til 1848,  and,  after  two  years  at  Breslau,  settled 
in  Berlin.  In  his  novels,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, he  deals  with  modern  social  questions,  and 
displays  keen  observation  of  human  nature  and 
ability  to  portray  vividly  scenes  of  want  and 
misery.  Chief  among  his  works  are:  Die  Kinder 
Gotte's  (1852)  ;  Verirrt  tind  Erliiist  (1855)  ;  John 
Milton  und  seine  Zeit  (1857)  ;  Rosenkreuzer  und 
Illnminaten  (1861)  ;  Gotter  und  Gotzen  (2d  ed. 
1871)  :  Sieg  der  Liebe  (1886)  ;  and  Htreber  und 
Kdmpfer   (1888). 

RING  AND  THE  BOOK,  The.  A  poem  by 
P.obert  Browning  (1869).  A  book  recording  an 
old  murder  in  Rome,  bought  by  the  poet,  sug- 
gested the  plan,  while  the  ring  is  the  circle  of 
evidence  about  the  theme.  Pompilia.  a  young 
girl,  is  married  to  an  elderly  Count  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini.  Each  is  deceived  as  to  the  other's 
wealth,  and  Pompilia  is  cruelly  treated.  She 
finally  escapes  to  join  her  adopted  parents  under 
the  care  of  a  priest,  Caponsacchi.  Guido  pur- 
sues them  and  murders  Pompilia  and  her  parents. 


The  story  of  tlie  tragedy  is  told  in  ten  versions  by 
tile  actors,  bj-  the  city,  by  certain  ollicials,  and  by 
the  Pope,  making  a  poem  of  20,000  lines.  The 
finest  parts  are  the  monologues  of  Pompilia,  the 
priest,  and  the  Pope. 

RING-BILLED  GULL  (so  called  from  the 
colored  ring  aljout  the  beak).  A  small  gull 
widely  distributed  tlirougliout  the  interior  of 
North  America  and  along  the  coasts.  The  gen- 
eral color  is  light  pearl-blue,  the  outer  wiug- 
quiils  black,  the  feet  and  bill  greenish,  and  the 
bill  encircled  at  the  angle  with  a  broad  band  of 
black.  This  gull  breeds  in  colonies  upon  north- 
ern sea-beaches  and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of 
the  Northwestern  States  and  Canada,  and  mi- 
grates southward  in  winter. 

RINGBONE.  A  circle  of  bony  matter  around 
the  horse's  coronet,  most  common  in  the  fore 
legs  of  draught  horses  with  short  upright 
pasterns,  but  occasionally  also  on  the  hind  limbs 
of  lighter-bred  horses.  Excessive  work  on  hard 
roads  is  tlie  most  commonly  attributed  cause; 
l>roper  rest  and  nourishment  are  the  best  preven- 
tives. 

RING-DOVE.  The  largest  and  most  common 
of  European  Avild  pigeons  {Cohimba  palunibus) , 
which  is  characterized  by  a  white  spot  on  each 
side  of  its  neck,  forming  a  nearly  continuous 
ring.    See  Pigeon. 

RINGED  PARROT.  Any  one  of  the  small 
long-tailed  Oriental  parrakeets  of  the  genus 
Pah^ornis,  especially  the  ring-necked  parrakeet 
{I'alwornis  torquatus) ,  which  ranges  from  India 
to  Cochin-China,  where  it  often  does  great  dam- 
age to  grain  crops.  Its  general  hue  is  green,  and 
the  neck  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with  a  rose- 
red  collar,  incomplete  in  front,  above  which  is  a 
black  ring  incomplete  behind.     See  Pakkakeet. 

BING  MONEY.  At  an  early  stage  of  society, 
prior  to  the  invention  of  coinage,  but  after  the 
inconveniences  of  direct  barter  had  been  discov- 
ered, the  precious  metals,  formed  into  rings,  were 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  use  of  ring 
money  among  the  Egyptians  is  proved  by  repre- 
sentations in  their  wall  paintings.  The  gold  or 
silver  rings  were  formed  of  a  wire  or  bar  of 
metal  bent  into  a  circle,  but  not  quite  united  at 
the  extremities,  so  that  they  could  be  made  into 
a  chain,  from  which  portions  could  be  detached 
at  pleasure.  It  seems  probable  that  the  indi- 
vidual loops  were  not  adjusted  to  a  particular 
weight,  but  that  each  bundle  of  loops  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  particular  weight.  The 
ring  money  of  the  East  found  its  way  at  an  early 
]ieriod  to  Western  Europe  and  the  British 
Islands. 

RING-NECKED  SNAKE.  A  harmless 
American  snake  [Diadoithis  punetatus) ,  about 
15  inches  long,  blue-black  above  and  orange-yel- 
low below,  with  a  yellow  ring  about  the  neck. 

BING  OF  THE  NIBELUNGEN.  A  tetral- 
ogy of  music  dramas,  by  Richard  Wagner,  com- 
prising Das  Rheingold,  Die  Wttlkiire,  Siegfried, 
and  GottrrdUmmcrung.  The  story  is  taken  from 
the  Nibelungenlied,  but  contains  more  of  the  Norse 
than  German  elements.  The  [ilot  of  Wagner  con- 
cerns the  magic  nugget  of  gold  in  possession  of 
the  three  Rhine  maidens.  He  who  shall  forswear 
love  and  fashion  the  nugget  into  .a  ring  shall 
gain  supreme  power  in  the  world.  In  the  Rhein- 
gold, Alberic,  the  Nibelung,  seizes  the  gold,  hav- 
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ing  renounoc'il  love,  and  he  fabrioatos  tho  mighty 
rin};.  Ho  also  causes  the  magie  Taiiihelm  (cap) 
to  be  made.  Wotan,  chief  of  tlie  gods,  has 
promised  to  give  Frt^a  to  the  (iiants  for  buiUling 
his  castle.  They,  however,  accept  in  lieu  the  treas- 
ure which  Alberic  has  amassed  by  means  of  the 
ring.  The  maddened  Alberic  curses  tlie  ring  and 
its  jiossessor.  In  the  ^y(llkiire,  Siegmund  draws 
the  fateful  magic  sword  from  the  tree-trunk,  and 
wins  the  love  of  Sieglinde.  Brunhilda  disobeys 
Wotan  b,v  tr,ving  to  shield  Siegmund  in  his  mortal 
contest  with  the  lawful  Hunding  and  thus  having 
favore<l  Siegmund's  union  with  Sieglinde,  the 
mother  of  the  future  Siegfried.  Brunhilda  is 
condenmed  b.y  Wotan  to  helpless  sleep,  encircled 
h,V  fire.  In  ^Siegfried,  the  hero  at  length  appears, 
having  been  reared  b,v  Mimi,  the  Niliclung.  He 
forges  a.  magic  sword  (Needful),  and  Uills  the 
dragon  which  guards  the  fateful  ring  after  which 
Wotan  had  lusted  and  thus  foredoomed  the  reign 
of  the  gods.  Siegfried  also  kills  Mimi,  who  had 
intended  to  betray  him.  A  bird  tells  him  of  the 
sleeping  Brunhilda  surrounded  by  fire.  He  seeks 
the  spot,  plunges  through  the  fire,  finds  the  Val- 
k.vrie  and  wins  her.  In  Gotterdiimmcrunri.  Sieg- 
fried gives  her  the  ring  on  his  setting  out  for 
fresh  exploits,  but  keeps  his  wonderful  sword 
and  the  Tarnhelm.  Through  magic,  he  falls  in 
love  with  Gutrune,  and  proposes  to  give  Brun- 
hilda to  Gunther.  Siegfried  wrests  the  ring  from 
Brunhilda.  She  perceives  his  faithlessness  and 
eonsents  to  his  murder  by  those  jealous  of  him. 
Hagen  kills  him,  and  the  despairing  Valkyrie 
mounts  the  funeral  pyre  with  the  dead  Siegfried. 
The  Rhine  daughters  regain  the  ring  and  the 
Valhalla  l)urns. 

RING-OXJZEL,  or  MooK  Blackbird.  A  Eu- 
ro])ean  thrush  (Merula  torquata) .  well  known 
in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
where  it  does  great  harm  to  ripening  fruit.  It 
is  blackish  brown,  each  feather  edged  with  gray, 
and  is  conspicuously  marked  with  a  white  cres- 
centic  throat-patch,  from  which  it  receives  its 
name.  In  its  notes,  manner  of  nesting,  and  be- 
havior generally  it  is  much  like  an  American 
robin. 

RING-PLOVER.  A  plover  of  the  t.vpical 
genus  yligialitis.  the  species  of  which  are  char- 
acterized among  other  peculiarities  by  the  dark 
ring  or  gorget  around  their  necks.  The  Ameri- 
can ringed  plover,  or  'ringneck'  {.Egialitis  semi- 
pnlmutu)  is  dispersed  in  summer  all  over  North 
America  and  breeds  throughout  Canada.  An- 
other species  often  called  'ring-plover'  by  the 
gunners  is  the  piping  plover  {^■Egialitis  meloda). 
Consult  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Wash- 
ington. 1874). 

RING-SNAKE.  The  common  snake  of  Great 
Britain  (Tropidonotus  natriac) ,  so  called  because 
of  tlie  collar-like  whitish  markings  behind  the 
head.     See  Watek-Snake. 

RINGSTRASSE,  ring'striis-se  (Ger..  Ring 
Street).  A  broad  boulevard  encircling  what  was 
the  inner  city  of  Vienna  and  containing  a  large 
number  of  magnificent  public  buildings.  On  or 
near  it  are  situated  the  exchange,  university, 
museums,  houses  of  Parliament,  the  Court  the- 
atres, the  town  hall,  the  new  Imperial  palace, 
and  several  parks. 

RING-TAILED  IGUANA.  An  iguana  (Cy- 
rhira  rariuata)   of  Jamaica,  especially  numerous 


in  the  hills  near  Kingston,  which  is  about  four 
feet  iu  total  length,  and  olive-green,  with  the 
tail  marked  with  blackish  bands.  These  iguanas 
feed  mainly  on  grass,  are  timid,  galloping  to  tho 
trees  on  the  least  alarm,  and  are  uneatable,  on 
account  of  a  niipat  disagreeable  odor. 

RINGWALDT,  riny'viilt.  Bartholom.us 
(15;iO-i10).  A  German  didactic  poet,  born  In 
Frankfort-onthc-Oder.  In  l.>78  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Langenfeld.  He 
wrote  some  church  hvnuis.  of  which  all  caught 
the  swing  of  the  popidar  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
one  beginning  "Herr  Jesu  Christ,  du  hiichstea 
tint"  is  still  well  known.  They  were  republished 
in  1858.  But  he  is  more  at  home  in  diilactic 
poetrv.  in  which  he  decries  the  evils  of  the  day, 
even  those  within  the  Protestant  body.  Dir  liiii- 
irrc  Wiihrheit  (1.58.5)-  is  an  encliiridion.  l)iv 
cliristliche  Wurnunff  des  trciicn  EcLarls  (1588) 
with  its  hero,  who  describes  heaven  and  hell, 
gave  Ringwaldt  a  rare  opportunity  for  satire 
and  the  book  was  long  popular.  A  third  work, 
(S'/jccw/hhi  Mundi  (1592),  is  cast  in  drannitic 
form  and  in  greater  degree  portra.vs  cmitempo- 
rary  manners.  Consult  Hoffmann  von  Fallers- 
leben.  llinyualdt  und  tichnwlch   (Breslau,  IS.'J.'i). 

RINGWORM.  A  contagious  parasitic  skin 
disease  due  to  the  trichoiihtjtoit  fungus.  It  at- 
tacks the  scalp,  the  bod.v,  and  the  beard,  ami 
according  to  its  location  is  denominated  tinea- 
tonsurans,  tinea  cireinata,  and  liiiea  aiicusis.  All 
three  forms  are  exceedingly  contagious  and 
spread  by  contact,  and  by  the  use  of  h.nts.  brushes. 
cond>s,  towels,  and  razors  in  common.  Itingworni 
of  the  scalp  usuallv  begins  in  the  form  of  small 
circumscribed  patclies,  the  skin  of  which  is  mor(! 
or  less  raised,  pink,  swollen,  and  covered  with 
branny  scales.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
patches  become  the  seat  of  vesicles  and  pustules. 
The  hair  follicles  are  afl'ected,.  and  the  hairs  are 
seen  to  be  broken  off  short,  twisted  and  bent, 
and  if  placed  under  the  microsco|)e  mav  he  ob- 
served to  be  quite  opaque,  and  converted  into  a 
mass  of  fungus  spores.  As  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  hair,  baldness,  more  or  less  conqflete.  but  tem- 
porarv,  exists  over  areas  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  silver  dollar.  Itching  is  a  constant  .symp- 
tom. Sometimes  inflammation  is  severe,  with 
the  formation  of  a  boggi-  swelling,  which  exudes 
pus  at  nian.v  points.  This  condition  is  known  as 
Icerion  and  is  apt  to  result  in  permanent  bald- 
ness of  the  part  affected. 

Ringworm  of  the  body  occa.sionally  co-exists 
Avith  tinea  tonsurans,  but  often  oicurs  alone. 
The  disease  begins  as  a  small  re<ldish.  scaly  spot 
of  papules,  at  first  irregular  in  shape,  but  soon 
assuming  a  circular  form.  As  the  area  increa.ses 
in  size  the  papides  change  to  vesicles.  The  spot 
heals  in  the  centre  as  it  spreads  at  the  periphery. 
This  variety  of  ringworm  affects  the  face,  neck, 
and  arms  "most  frequently.  Tinea  si/rosis,  or 
ringworm  of  the  beard,  is  sometimes  called  'bar- 
l5er*s  itch.'    See  iTcn. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  the 
varieties  of  ringworm  affecting  the  hairj-  portions 
of  the  body  is  to  apply  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair  one  of  the  various  parasiticides,  but  before 
this  can  be  done  the  hair  nuist  be  removed.  This 
is  done  by  shaving  the  affected  areas  and  pulling 
out  the  loosened  and  diseased  stumps  with  a  pair 
of  forceps.  Crusts  and  scales  must  be  loosened 
with  hot  water  or  oily  applications.  Among  the 
parasiticides  which  act  most  effectively  arc  sul- 
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phur  ointment,  mercurial  ointments,  and  iodine, 
earbolic  acid,  and  caustic  polasli  alone  or  in 
\arious  combinations.  During  llie  treatment  of 
rinjiworm,  especially  that  atlecling  the  head, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread 
to  other  children. 

RINK,  HiNRicH  Johannes  (1819-93).  A 
Danish  explorer,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied 
natural  science,  acted  as  mineralogist  to  the 
(hiUiteu  e.vpedition  around  the  world  in  1845- 
47,  and  from  1848  to  1851  e.vplored  Northern 
Greenland.  There  he  found  his  life  work.  From 
1857  to  1871  he  was  inspector  of  Southern 
tireenland;  then  for  ten  years  he  was  director  of 
the  island's  trade  at  Copenhagen:  and  in  1882  he 
removed  to  Christiauia.  He  wrote:  Dif  Xicko- 
barischcn  Insvlii  (1847);  Gronlund,  geoffniphisk 
oil  ululistisk  heskrevet  (1852-57;  Eng.  trans., 
1877);  Eskimoiske  Eventyr  og  Sagn  ( 18ti6-71, 
English,  1875)  ;  The  Eskimo  Tribes.  Their  Dis- 
tribution and  Characteristics  (1887-91);  and 
G^ronliindere  og  Danske  i  G^ronland    (1888). 

BIO  AGTJSAN,  re'6  a-goo'siin.  A  river  of 
Mindanao,  Pliilippine  Islands  (Map:  Philippine 
Islands,  K  11).  It  rises  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  island  and  flows  northward  along 
the  western  base  of  the  eastern  coast  range,  pass- 
ing in  its  middle  course  through  several  lakes 
and  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  But  nan  through  a 
large  delta.  It  is  the  third  largest  river  of  the 
archipelago,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  being  125  miles.  Its 
valley  is  very  fertile  and  populous,  the  largest  of 
the  many  towns  on  its  banks  being  Butdan. 

RIOBAMBA,  reo-biim'ba,  or  Bolivar.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Chimborazo,  Ecuador, 
situated  on  the  road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil, 
95  miles  south  of  the  former  and  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano  of  Chimborazo,  9100  feet 
above  sea  level  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  historic  towns  of  Ecua- 
dor, and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  Inca  palace. 
Completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797, 
it  is  now  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome  new 
cathedral.     Population,   12,000. 

RIO  BRANCO,  briin'ko.  The  largest  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Negro   (q.v.). 

RIO  CTJARTO,  kwiir'to.  A  town  of  Argentina, 
in  the  Province  of  Cordolia,  situated  on  the  Trans- 
Andean  Railroad  200  miles  west  of  Rosario 
(Map:  Argentina,  E  10),  It  is  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  is  the  principal  market  for  large 
grazing  districts.     Population,  in  1895,   13,812, 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Port.  pron.  re'o  da  zha- 
na'6-ro.  An  important  State  of  Brazil,  situated 
on  the  southeastern  coast  and  bounded  by  the 
State  of  Espirito  Santo  on  the  northeast,  Minas 
Geraes  on  the  northwest,  Sao  Paulo  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  Atlantic  on  the  southeast  (Map: 
Brazil.  .18).  Area,  excluding  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, 26,630  square  miles.  The  climate  is  moder- 
ate and  healthful  in  the  elevated  portions,  but  hot 
and  unhealthful  in  the  lowlands  along  the  coast, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  well  wooded,  and  forest  pro- 
duets  both  in  the  shape  of  timber  and  drugs 
figure  prominently  among  the  exports.  The  chief 
agricultural  product  is  coffee.  About  70  per 
cent,  of  the  coffee  goes  to  the  United  States. 
Su,gar  is  cultivated  along  the  coast.  In- 
dustrially Rio  de  .Janeiro  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Brazilian  States.     It  has  a  large 


nuiiiber  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  sugar 
rcliiicries,  and  a  greater  railway  mileage  in  pro- 
])cntion  to  its  area  than  any  other  State  of 
Brazil.  In  189G  it  had  more  than  1200  miles. 
Population,  870,884  in  1890,  and  estimated  at 
1,227,575  in  1900.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  Federal  District  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  of  the  Brazilian  States,  having  a 
density  of  about  50  per  square  mile.  Most  of 
the  inliabitants  are  of  mixed  origin.  The  capital 
is  Petropolis   (q.v.). 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  The  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Brazil,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Bav  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  latitude 
22°  54'  S,,  longitude  43°  10'  W,  (Map:  Brazil, 
J  8).  The  location  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  landlocked  bay.  which  runs  inland  for  17 
miles,  is  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  forest- 
covered  mountains  whose  spurs  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  narrow  entrance 
and  the  islands  l.ying  inside  of  it  are  fortified. 
The  city  itself  stretches  for  15  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  from  its  nucleus  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  entrance  it  siireads  out  in  long  arms  reach- 
ing far  into  the  valleys  and  up  the  hillsides. 
This  nucleus  is  the  old  city,  and  forms  the 
business  quarter.  It  is  laid  out  in  square  blocks 
with  long,  narrow  streets.  The  largest  square  in 
this  section  is  the  Praca  da  Acclamacao,  with  a 
beautiful  garden.  Another  park,  the  Praca  15  de 
Novembro,  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest 
public  buildings  in  Brazil,  such  as  the  mint,  the 
Senate  house,  and  the  city  hall.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood also  is  the  former  Imperial  Palace,  now 
occupied  by  the  National  Museum.  The  most 
conspicuous  church  is  the  Candelaria,  with  two 
large  towers  and  a  cupola.  The  principal  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  great  national  li- 
l>rary  with  247.000  volumes  and  many  manu- 
scripts, the  National  JIuseum,  the  botanical  gar- 
den, the  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute, 
and  the  observatory.  There  are  also  a  medical 
school,  a  polytechnic  institute,  a  conservatory  of 
music,  and  various  commercial,  industrial,  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  art  academies. 

Public  charities  are  well  provided  for.  There 
are  institutes  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  mutes, 
a  large  insane  asylum,  and  several  well-equipped 
hospitals,  that  of  Santa  Casa  da  Slisericordia 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  public 
works,  however,  are  somewhat  inferior.  There 
are  an  extensive  system  of  electric  street  rail- 
ways and  a  good  water  supply  brought  by  aque- 
ducts from  the  mountains.  The  drainage  sys- 
tem, however,  is  not  serviceable.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  hot  and  htimid  climate,  renders 
the  city  still  an  unhealthful  place.  Though  yel- 
low fever  has  decreased,  there  were  still  nearly 
1000  cases  of  it  in  1899. 

Rio  de  .Janeiro  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  commerce.  The  manufactures  are  rel- 
atively unimportant,  and  are  represented  chiefly 
by  textile  and  flour  mills.  The  harbor  is  abso- 
lutely safe,  and  is  provided  with  extensive  dock 
facilities.  The  shipping  and  trade  have,  how- 
ever, decreased  not  a  little  during  the  past  de- 
cade. In  1896,  1535  vessels  of  2,469,628  tons  en- 
tered; in  1900  only  843  vessels  of  1,522,754  tons 
entered.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1896  was 
$61,386,000,  and  in  1900  .$45,98.5,320.  The  chief 
imports  are  cereals,  coal,  textiles,  and  machinery. 
The   exports   in    1900   amounted  to   .$42,805,000, 
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The  leading  export  is  coflee,  of  which  4,0G6,V34 
biigs  of  132  pounds  each  were  exported  in  18!)7, 
and  2,U5S,'J!)0  iu  1900.  The  population  of  the 
Federal  Distriet  (formerly  called  the  ilunieipio 
Xeutro),  which  includes  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
was,  in  1H;»0,  074.972,  and  in  1900,  779,000. 

The  first  settlement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
made  b}'  the  French,  who  built  a  fort  on  one  of 
the  islands  of  the  harbor  in  1.555,  but  were 
driven  out  by  tlie  Portuguese  in  1557.  Tlie  city 
itself  was  founded  in  1507.  In  1040  it  was  cap- 
tured by  tlie  Dutch,  who  held  it  for  a  short  time. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  suc- 
ceeded Bahia  as  the  capital  of  Brazil.  From 
1808  to  1821  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Court 
of  Portugal.  Consult:  Allain.  liio  de  Janeiro, 
cjuclijues  doiinees  sur  la  mi>itale  (Paris,  1885)  ; 
Kiu  Janeiro,  Archiro  do  districto  federal  (Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1894-97). 

RIO    DE    LA   PLATA,    da    la    plii'ta.      See 

PL.4TA,  IxIO  DE  L.I. 

RIO  DE  ORO,  O'rd.  A  Spanish  possession  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  extending 
from  Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Blanco,  400  miles, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jloroceo,  and  on 
tlie  south  liy  French  Sahara  (Map:  Africa,  C  2). 
The  Spanisli  territory  extends  about  230  miles 
inland,  the  eastern  boundary  being  fixed  by  a 
Franco-Spanish  convention  in  1901.  It  is  an  arid, 
rocky  and  sandy  plateau,  about  1000  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  a  scant  growth  of  esparto  grass 
near  the  sea.  though  there  are  a  number  of  oases 
in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  very  dr^'  and  hot, 
the  temperature  sometimes  reaching  120°.  The 
inhabitants  are  mi.xed  tribes  of  Mohammedan 
Berbers  and  negroes,  obtaining  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  raising  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels.  The 
only  Spanish  settlement  is  at  Rio  de  Oro,  on  a 
low  peninsula  near  the  centre  of  the  west  coast. 
The  Governor  here  is  under  the  Governor  of  the 
Canarv'  Islands.  Vessels  from  the  latter  exploit 
the  fishing  grounds  along  the  coasts.  Population, 
estimated   (1903),  100.000. 

RIO  GRANDE,  griin'di.  One  of  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Parana  River  (q.v,). 

RIO  GRANDE,  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 
A  river  of  the  Southwestern  United  States.  It 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  southwestern 
Colorado,  and  flows  first  south  through  New 
Mexico,  then  southeast  on  the  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of  1800  miles  (Map: 
Texas,  D  5).  Its  upper  course  passes  through 
rocky  gorges  in  which  it  forms  rapids  and  cata- 
racts, and  lower  down  it  becomes  a  shallow 
stream  frequently  obstructed  by  sand-bars.  The 
greater  part  of  it  lies  in  an  arid  region,  and  in 
New  Mexico  its  waters  are  largely  drawn  off  for 
irrigation,  so  that  during  the  dry  season  the 
river  dries  up  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
and  below  El  Paso.  In  its  lower  course  it  is 
subject  to  serious  floods.  It  becomes  navigable 
for  small  boats  about  450  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Near  the  latter  lies  the  town  of  Brownsville,  and 
opposite  to  it  the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras. 
Consult  Stevens,  The  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(New  York.  1804). 

RIO  GRANDE  DE  CAGAYAN,  da  ka'ga- 
yiin'.  The  largest  river  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands.  It  rises  on  the  Caraballo  Sur  in  Central 
Luzon  and  flows  northward  200  miles  through  a 
magnificent   valley,    which    is    becoming   an   im- 


portant tobacco-producing  region  (Map:  Philip, 
pine  Island.s,  F  2).  U  empties  through  (ha 
north  coast  into  the  Pacilic  Ocean.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  light-draught  steamers, 

RIO  GRANDE  DE  MINDANAO,  men  dii- 
nil'o.  The  largest  river  of  th.'  I'hilippiiie  Archi- 
pelago.    See  l'iL.\.\oii. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  BELMONTE,  .lA  bel- 
mOn'la.     .\  river  iu  Brazil.     Sec  .iKmiTl.Mlo.MIA. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  nor'tfl.  A  north- 
eastern State  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  north  and  east,  the  State  of  I'arn- 
liyl)a  on  the  south,  and  Cearfl  on  tlie  west 
(.Map:  Brazil,  K  5).  Area,  22,190  sipiare  miles. 
riic  interior  is  elevated  and  sparsely  watered; 
(he  coasts  are  low  and  slightly  indented.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Piranhas.  The  climate  is  hot, 
l>ut  not  unhcalthful.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is  one 
of  tlie  poorest  States  of  Brazil  in  regard  to  natu- 
ral resources.  Cotton,  cotfee,  and  sugar  are 
raised  to  a  limited  extent  and  cattle-raising  is 
also  engaged  in.  The  population  in  1890  was 
268,273.     The  capital  is  Natal   (q.v.). 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  STJL,  smil.  The  southern- 
most State  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east,  Uruguay  on  the  south,  and 
Argentina  on  the  west  (Map:  Argentina,  G  9). 
Area,  91.250  squaie  miles.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  .Jacuh.v,  which  falls  into  the  Lag<Ki  dos 
Patos,  and  the  Ibicuhy,  a  tributary  of  the 
Uruguay.  The  climate  is  temjierate  and  health- 
ful. The  mean  temperature  varies  from  about 
63°  to  66° ;  frosts  and  snow  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  more  elevated  parts,  while  fever  is  almost 
unknown.  The  chief  occupation  is  cattle-raising. 
Mining  of  zinc,  amethysts,  and  agates  is  also 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  chief  ]uiiduct  and 
export  of  the  State  is  dried  meat.  There  are 
a  number  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  mills, 
soap  factories,  and  other  manufa<-turing  estab- 
lishments. The  commerce  is  quite  extensive  and 
the  annual  exports  amount  to  over  $33,000,000. 
The  commercial  centre  is  the  State  capital.  Porto 
Alegre.  The  State  is  well  proviilcd  with  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  population  in  1890  was 
897,455  and  in  1900  it  was  estimated  at  908.231. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  colonized  mostly  by  Ger- 
mans. The  foreign  population  anioimts  to  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  STJL.  The  chief  port  and 
former  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lagoa  dos 
Patos  into  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  (.Map:  .Argen- 
tina, G  10).  The  town  lies  in  a  barren,  sandy 
plain,  but  has  a  safe  harbor  suitable  for  vessels 
of  15  feet  draught.  The  entrance,  however,  is 
obstructed  by  sand  tiars.  The  city  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Pelotas.  and  by  steamers  with  Porto 
Alegre  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  It  ex- 
ports beef  and  other  cattle  prn.lmts.  manioc,  and 
Paraguay  tea.    Population.  19.000. 

RIOJA,  rf-r/na.  La.  A  northwestern  prov- 
ince of  .\rgentina.  bounded  on  the  north  l>y  the 
Province  of  Catamarca,  on  the  east  by  Cordoba, 
on  the  south  by  San  Luis,  and  on  the  west  by 
San  .luan  and' Chile  (Map:  Argentina,  D  9). 
Area.  34.546  square  miles.  Tlieclimate  is  verj- 
dry.  and  irrigation  is  generally  necessary.  Wlient, 
corn,  lucerne,  and  wine  are  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  and  some  stock-raising  is  carried  on.  La 
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'  Rioja  contains  copiwr,  sulphur,  silver,  gypsum, 
sail,  graphite,  and  coal,  tlie  mineral  most  exploit- 
ed being  copiJer.  The  population  in  1895  was  O!).- 
502.  The  capital  is  La  Rioja,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bclasco.  and  connected  by  rail 
with  Catjiniarca  and  the  southeastern  provinces. 
It  contains  a  college  and  a  normal  school,  and 
had  a  population  in  1895  of  6G27. 

BIOJA,  Francisco  de  (c.  1,584- 1659).  A 
Spanish  poet,  born  in  Seville.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  classical  scholar  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  took 
orders  and  became  canon  in  the  Seville  Cathedral. 
The  Count  of  Olivarez,  a  friend  of  Rioja, 
called  him  to  Madrid  about  1614,  and  he  re- 
mained at  the  Court  some  time.  After  the  death 
of  Philip  III.  he  returned  again  and  was  made 
royal  librarian  and  chronicler  by  Olivarez,  whom 
lie  afterwards  followed  into  exile  (1643).  His 
last  years  weie  spent  in  Seville  and  Madrid, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Barrera,  who  published  the  I'ocsias  { 1867  ) ,  and 
Adiciones  a  las  poesias  de  D.  Francisco  de  Rioja 
(1872). 

BIOM,  r*-oN'.  The  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  Department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  France, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill.  9  miles  north 
of  Clermont-Ferrand  (ilap:  France,  K  6).  It  is 
built  of  dark  lava,  and  its  domestic  architecture 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  of 
the  Renaissance  period,  and  its  churches.  Saint 
Amable  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  Notre- 
Dame-du-Marthuret  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  fourteenth-century  Sainte-Chapelle,  are 
of  especial  interest.  Linen,  leather,  and  brandy 
are  manufactured.  Riom  was  the  capital  of  Au- 
vergne  during  the  fourteenth  centurv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1001,  11,061. 

BION.  A  river  of  Caucasus,  Russia,  rising  in 
the  (iovernment  of  Kutais.  It  flows  in  a  western 
direction,  passes  Kutais,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
at  Poti.  Total  length,  about  200  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  50  miles.  The  Rion  is  the  ancient 
Phasis. 

mo  NEGRO,  re'6  na'gr6  (Sp..  black  river). 
The  largest  north  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  Its 
upper  course  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
Guainia,  which  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Colombia  and  flows  east  to  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary, then  southeast  into  Brazil  (Map:  Brazil,  E 
4 ) .  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  L^apes,  which  rises 
on  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Colombia,  and  flows  in  an  east-south- 
east direction  imtil  it  joins  the  Amazon  through 
a  great  inland  estuary  50  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Madeira.  The  largest  tributary  is  the 
Rio  Blanco  or  White  River,  which  rises  on  the 
border  of  Guiana  and  flows  south  to  the  main 
stream.  In  Venezuela  the  Guainia  receives  the 
Cassiquiare,  an  arm  sent  out  by  the  Ori- 
noco. The  total  length  of  the  Rio  Negro  with 
the  Uapes  is  about  1400  miles.  The  whole 
river  system  flows  through  a  vast  forest  region 
which  is  but  little  explored.  The  upper  courses 
are  navigable  for  long  distances.  At  its  mouth 
in  the  Amazon  it  is  1%  miles  wide,  and  100  feet 
deep  at  low  water,  so  that  ocean  steamers  can 
at  all  times  go  .directly  to  Manaos,  the  great  out- 
let for  the  rubber  collected  along  the  banks.  Con- 
sult Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio 
Negro    (London,   1889). 


BIO  NEGBO.  A  river  of  Argentina,  forming 
the  conventional  northern  boundary  of  Patagoni.a 
(Map:  Argentina,  E  12).  It  is  formed  by  two 
headstreams,  the  Limay  and  the  Ncuquen.  both 
of  which  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes. 
It  flows  southeast  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
its  length  up  to  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi  (q.v.)  is 
about  600  miles,  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  distance  it  is  navigable,  though  there  arc 
dangerous  reefs  in  several  places.  On  its  lower 
course  there  are  several  settlements,  chief  of 
which    is    Vie<lma. 

BIO  NEGBO.  A  territory  of  Argentina,  in 
Patagonia,  bounded  by  the  Territory  of  Pampa 
on  the  north.  Chile  and  the  Territory  of  Ncuquen 
on  the  west,  the  Territory  of  Chubut  on  the  .south, 
and  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  east  (Map:  Argentina,  D  12). 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  75.92-1  square  miles. 
The  southwestern  portion  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  while  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
a  plateau.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Negro  and 
its  tributary  the  Limay,  and  there  are  also  a 
number  of  lakes.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
territory  is  cultivated ;  the  raising  of  sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  horses  is  the  leading  industry.  Popula- 
tion, in  1895,  9241.    Chief  town,  Viedma. 

BIOBDAN,  ri'or-dan  or  rer'dan,  Patrick 
WiLLUM  (1841 — ).  A  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  born  at  Chatham,  New 
Brunswick.  He  studied  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and 
at  Paris  and  Louvain,  Belgium,  in  which  latter 
country  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1865.  Return- 
ing to  America,  he  became  one  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Saint  Mary's  of  the 
Lake,  Chicago,  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  canon  law.  Somewhat  later  he  gave  in- 
struction in  dogm.atie  theology.  He  was  pastor 
at  Woodstock,  111.,  in  1868,  and  the  same  year 
removed  to  .Toliet,  111.,  where  he  remained  until 
1871,  when  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  Saint 
James's  Church,  Chicago.  In  1883  he  was  ap- 
pointed titular  Bishop  of  Cabasa  and  coadjutor 
with  the  right  of  succession  to  the  See  of  San 
Francisco.  The  following  year  the  Archbisliop, 
Joseph  .S.  Alemany,  resigned,  and  Monsignor  Rior- 
dan  became  Archbishop. 

BIOT  (OF.  riot,  ryot,  riote,  riotte,  Fr.  riotte. 
It.  riotta,  riot:  of  unknown  etymology).  A  form 
of  criminal  otfense  against  the  public  peace,  con- 
sisting in  the  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons 
with  intent  mutually  to  assist  each  other  against 
any  one  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution 
of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  after- 
wards actually  executing  the  same  in  a  violent 
and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of  the  peo- 
ple, whether  the  act  intended  were  itself  law-ful 
or  unlawful.  (Hawkins,  Pleas  of  the  Crou-n,  eh. 
65.)  At  common  law  the  ofl'ense,  unless  it  re- 
sulted in  some  more  serious  crime,  w'as  a  misde- 
meanor ;  but  in  ea.se  the  riot  caused  loss  of  life  or 
serious  bodily  injury,  the  rioter  might  be  pun- 
ished for  the  felony  committed. 

If  the  riotous  enterprise  is  of  a  public  nature, 
in  that  it  is  directed  toward  the  Government  with 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  destroying  it,  the 
offense  is  treason  (q.v.).  The  assembly  need  not 
be  planned  by  the  rioters  in  advance;  It  is 
enough  to  constitute  the  crime  if  there  is  the 
actual  assembly  resulting  in  the  tumultuous  ex- 
ecution of  the  private  enterprise.  The  crime  may 
be  committed  also  if  the  rioters  do  not  specifically 
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intend  to  terrify  others,  if  such  is  the  natural 
or  necessary   consequence   of   their  riotous  acts. 

When  there  is  an  assembly  of  three  or  more 
jiersons  for  some  riotous  purpose  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reasonable  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  others  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  although  no  actual  puljlic  disturbance 
does  result,  the  offense  is  known  as  unlawful 
assembly.  If  some  steps  are  taken  toward  the 
execution  of  the  unlawful  or  riotous  purpose 
which,  however,  fall  short  of  actual  public  dis- 
turlianee,  the  offense  is  known  as  a  rout.  Thus 
if  these  persons  assendile  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
saulting anotlier  in  the  public  street  of  a  city, 
they  are  guilty  of  unlawful  assembly.  While 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  attack  or  making 
other  active  preparations  for  the  attack  they  are 
guilty  of  rout,  and  upon  the  execution  of  their 
jiurpose  by  committing  the  public  assault  they 
are  guilty  of  riot. 

The  definition  of  the  crime  and  its  punishment 
are  now  generally  regulated  by  statute. 

RIOT  ACT.  An  English  statute,  1  Geo.  I., 
st.  2,  c.  5  (1715),  which  provided  that  if  twelve 
persons  or  more  were  unlawfully  assembled  and 
disturbing  the  peace,  any  sheriff,  under-sheriff, 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  mayor,  might  by  proclama- 
tion command  them  to  disperse,  and  that  if  they 
refused  to  obey  and  remained  together  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  after  such  proclamation,  all 
participating  in  the  assembly  were  guilty  of 
felony.  The  statute  has  not  been  generally  re- 
enaeted  in  the  United  States,  where  the  usual 
provision  of  the  criminal  law  and  police  regula- 
tions have  been  found  an  adequate  protection 
against  rioters. 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS.  The  legal  rights  of 
owners  of  land  containing  a  watercourse  or 
bounded  by  one,  to  its  banks,  bed,  and  waters. 
13y  the  common  law,  in  the  absence  of  express 
limitations  to  the  contrary,  an  owner  of  land 
inunediately  adjacent  to  a  non-navigable  stream 
owns  the  bed  of  the  stream  nsque  ad  fihim,  that 
is,  to  the  middle  thread  or  centre  of  tlie  stream. 
A  riparian  owner  has  the  right  to  make  a  reas- 
onable use  of  the  waters  of  a  stream  adjoining  his 
property.  This  right  is  liberally  construed,  but 
will  not  extend  to  using  all  the  water,  even 
though  he  consume  it  all  without  waste.  He 
cannot  divert  the  stream,  or  so  pollute  its  waters 
as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  below 
him  on  the  stream.  The  most  effective  remedy 
of  a  riparian  owner  where  another  makes  an  un- 
reasonable or  unlawful  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream  is  by  injunction,  and  this  gives  ample  op- 
portunity for  a  court  of  equity  to  consider  all 
the  circumstances.  See  such  titles  as  Rivers  ; 
FiLUM  AQU.E;  Accretion;  Alluvion;  Water 
Rights,  etc. 

RIP'LEY.  A  town  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
10  miles  northeast  of  Derby  (Map:  England,  E 
,3 ) .  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  lace,  and 
mines  of  coal.     Population,  in  1901,  10,100. 

RIPLEY,  Eleazer  Wheelock  (1782-1839). 
An  American  soldier,  prominent  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1800.  studied  and  practiced  law, 
removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Maine  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1810-11,  serving  as 
Speaker  in  the  latter  year,  and  in  1812  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate.     On  the  outbreak  of 


the  War  of  1812  lie  entere<l  the  I'nited  States 
Army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  by  successive  pmmo- 
tions  became  a  colonel  in  .March,  ISia,  a  bri){a- 
dier-general  in  April.  1814,  and  soon  afterwards, 
by  brevet,  a  major-general.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  York  (now  Toronto).  Can.;  h-cl 
the  Second  Brigaile  of  (ioneral  .lacob  lirown's 
army  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  l.undy's 
Lane;  and  after  the  latter  battle,  both  Itrown 
and  Scott  being  wounded,  he  exercised  the  chief 
comnuvnd.  He  occupied  and  fortilied  Korl  Erie. 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defense  of  that  fort 
on  August  l.'i,  1814,  and  on  .Septendier  17tli  was 
severely  wounded  while  leading  a  sortie.  (See 
Fort  Erie.)  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1820. 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  l.a.,  practiced  law 
there,  was  elected  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
and  from  18.S5  until  his  death  was  a  member  of 
Congress. 

RIPLEY,  (iEORHE  (1802-80).  An  American 
scholar  and  critic,  born  in  (Jreenfield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823,  was  an  instructor 
there,  studied  theolog}-,  and  was  ordained  in 
1820.  He  remained  in  Boston  until  1841,  busy- 
ing himself  with  philosopliical  speculations,  was 
gradually  drawn  into  the  Transcendental  circle, 
wrote  on  metaphysics  and  education,  and  endeav- 
ored to  further  the  knowledge  of  Continental  lit- 
eratures by  a  scries  of  translations.  On  leav- 
ing his  pulpit,  he  became  a  prime  mover  in  the 
socialistic  experiment  of  ]5rook  Farm  (q.v.). 
When  this  association  failed  (  1847 )  Ripley  went 
to  Flatbush,  L.  L,  and  in  1848  he  settled  in  .\ew 
York  City.  He  was  the  joint  editor  with  C.  A. 
Dana  (q.v.)  of  Appletoii's  Xeir  American  Cyclo- 
peedia  ( lS,'>7-()3) ,  and  of  the  new  edition  of  that 
work  (1873-70).  He  also  worked  on  the  staff  of 
The  Trihune,  chiefly  as  literary  critic,  and 
brought  its  reviews  up  to  a  high  standard.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1801,  and  in  LSOo  he  married  a 
German  of  Parisian  education,  after  which  he 
traveled  nuich,  and  became  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  literary  circle,  exerting  thus  the  most 
genial  and  helpful  influence  of  his  life,  greater 
in  what  he  inspired  others  to  do  than  in  what  he 
himself  accomplished.  The  translations  of  For- 
eign Standard  Literature  (14  vols..  1838-42) 
were  his  most  important  pul)licatioris  and  in 
their  time  had  great  influence.  Consult :  Froth- 
ingham,  George  RipleJi,  in  the  "American  Men  of 
Letters"  (Boston,  1882)  ;  Swift.  Ilruuk  Farm 
(New  York,  1900),  which  has  a  bibliography; 
and  see  Transcexue.ntalism. 

RIPLEY,  Henry  .Tones  (179S-187.'">1.  An 
American  Baptist  divine  and  biblical  scholar. 
He  was  born  at  Boston.  Mass..  and  educated  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College. 
After  finishing  his  theological  course  at  .\ndover 
in  1819  he  became  an  evangelist  among  the  South- 
ern slaves.  One  year  excepted,  he  continued  these 
labors  until  1820,  when  he  entered  the  faculty 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  as  professor 
of  bildical  literature  and  pastoral  iluties.  From 
181)0  to  ISfi.i  he  was  engaged  in  private  literary 
work  at  Newton  and  gave  instruction  to  freedmen 
jiroachers  at  Savannah,  Ga.  In  I8ti«  he  returned 
to  Newton  Seminary  as  lil)rarian,  and  from  1S72 
to  1875  served  as  associate  luofessor  of  biblical 
literature.  His  writings  include:  .1  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Thomas  .S'.  Winn  (  1824)  ;  Christian  liaplism 
(183.1);  Saered  Rhetoric  (1849);  Fsclusirrncss 
of  the  Baptists  (1857)  ;  Church  I'oUty  (1867). 
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RIPLEY,  James  Wolfk  (1704-1870).  An 
Aiiu'iicaii  soldier,  l)orn  in  Windham  County, 
Connecticut.  He  giiuluiited  at  West  Point  in 
1814.  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  was  assif,'ned  to  duty  on  the  northern 
frontier,  where  lu'  t(Jok  part  in  the  defense  of 
fSackett's  llarlwr.  Jn  1817-18  he  served  under 
Jackson  during  the  Seminole  War  and  the  in- 
vasion of  l''lorida.  and  in  1832-33  commanded  the 
tiovernnient  forces  in  Charleston  Harbor,  at  the 
time  of  the  XuUitieation  movement  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1832  he  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain and  in  1838  to  be  major  of  ordnance.  In  1848 
he  was  raised  to  the  raid<  of  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  lSo4  he  was  transferred  to  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  and  in  llstil.  after  being  assigned 
to  various  other  <luties,  he  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general and  appointed  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  United  States  Army.  A.s  the  Federal 
forces  had  then  no  heavy  rifled  cannon,  he  imme- 
diate!}' ordered  the  conversion  of  old  smooth- 
bores and  the  manufacture  of  Parrott  guns.  In 
1803  he  was  retired  from  active  service,  and  was 
appointed  inspector  of  fortifications  on  the  New 
England  coast,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
fill  until  witliin  a  year  of  his  death.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  he  was  brevetted  major- 
general  in  the  Regular  Army  "for  long  and  faith- 
ful services.' 

RIPLEY,  William  Zebixa  (18G7— ).  An 
American  economist  and  sociologist,  born  at  Med- 
ford,  Mass.  He  studied  civil  engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  but  then 
devoted  himself  to  economics,  studying  that 
branch  for  two  years  at  Columbia,  where  in  1893 
he  became  lecturer  in  sociolog.v.  In  1895  he  was 
named  professor  of  economics  and  of  sociolog>'  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology'.  His 
publications  include  .1  Finaiicidl  Uislon/  of 
Virginia,  1600-1776  (1893)  and  the  Lowell' Lec- 
tures, A'ocps  of  Europe  (1900).  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
in  1898  and  in  1900-01,  and  in  the  last  year 
was  made  special  agent  on  transportation  to  the 
United   States   Industrial   Commission. 

RIPON,  rip'on.  An  ejiiscopal  city  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  England,  22  miles  northwest 
of  York  (Map:  England,  E  2).  The  market- 
place is  spacious,  and  has  in  its  centre  an  obelisk 
90  feet  high.  The  cathedral,  the  oldest  part 
of  which  dates  "l^rom  tlie  twelfth  century,  is 
cruciform,  measures  270  by  87  feet,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  uniform  towers,  and  also  by  a 
central  tower.  The  Saxon  crypt  dates  from  the 
seventh  century.  Trinity  Church  is  a  fine  cruci- 
form edifice  in  early  English.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  machine-making,  tanning,  malting, 
and  brass  and  iron  founding.  There  are  also 
several  flour-mills  and  varnish  factories.  Ripon 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  woolen  manu- 
factures, and  for  the  'true  steel  of  Ripon 
rowels'  or  spurs.  The  place  received  the  name 
of  Inhrypum  from  a  monastery  established 
in  660:  in  678  it  was  created  a  see.  It  suffered 
from  the  Danes,  Normans,  and  Scots,  and  during 
the  Civil  War  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, but  was  retaken  by  the  Rovalists  in  1643. 
Population,  in  1901,  8225. 

RIPON.  A  city  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis- 
consin, 22  miles  west  by  north  of  Fond  du  Lac,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads.     It  is  the 


seat  of  Ripon  College,  opened  in  1853,  and  has  a 
public  librar.v.  The  centre  of  a  productive  re- 
gion, Ripon  has  flouring  mills,  grain  elevators, 
creameries,  a  wood-working  factory,  wagon  and 
buggy  works,  knitting  mills,  pickling  works,  and 
glove  and  mitten  manufactories.  Ripon  was  seU 
tied  in  1S44  and  incorporated  in  1858.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  3818.  Consult  Mapes,  History  of 
the  City  of  liipon   (Milwaukee,  1873). 

RIPON,  Fhedehick  .John  Robi.-^son,  Earl  of 
(1782-1H59).  An  English  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  London,  the  son  of  Baron  tJrantham,  and 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Saint  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  became  private  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  in  1806  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  became  a  Lord  of  Admiralty  in  1810, 
and  Privy  Councilor  in  1812.  In  the  latter  year 
he  became  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  1823  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  in  that  office  carried  through  many 
important  financial  reforms.  In  1827  he  was 
promoted  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of 
Viscoimt  Goderich,  and  in  the  same  year,  after 
having  been  for  a  short  time  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  lis  was  called  to  form  a  Cab- 
inet. His  administration  was  feeble,  and  in 
June  of  1828  he  retired.  He  served  in  Lord 
Grey's  Cabinet  (1830-34)  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  .and  was  an  advocate  of  the 
second  Reform  Bill.  He  Ijecame  Lord  Privy  Seal 
in  1833  and  was  created  Earl  of  Ripon.  In  1834 
he  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet  by  his  resigna- 
tion, and  he  continually  attacked  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet.  In  1841  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in 
1843  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  Indian  affairs,  from  which  he  retired  in  1846. 

His  son,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 
First  Marquis  of  Ripon  (1827 — ),  was  born  in 
London ;  served  in  the  diplomatic  corps ;  entered 
the  House  of  Conunons  as  Viscount  Goderich  in 
1852;  became  LInder  Secretary  for  War  in  1859 
and  Secretary  in  1863;  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  1866,  and  was  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  from  1868  to  1873.  In  1871  he  was 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was  Vice- 
roy of  Indiii,  and  made  himself  very  unpopular 
among  the  English  and  greatly  loved  by  the 
natives  because  of  his  favoritism  for  things 
Hindu.  He  was  Secretary  for  Colonies  from  1892 
to  1895. 

RIPON  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational,  imde- 
nominational  institution  at  Ripon,  Wis.,  founded 
in  1851  as  Brockway  College  and  opened  in  1853. 
The  present  name  was  assumed  in  1863.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Winnebago  Convention  of  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  Churches.  This  Con- 
vention relinquished  control,  .giving  it  into  the 
care  of  an  independent  board  of  trustees  in 
1868.  The  larger  part  of  the  institution  is  the 
college  proper,  in  which  the  B.  A.  degree  is  given 
on  completion  of  four  years'  work  in  any  of  a 
number  of  groups  of  studies.  There  is  also  a 
preparatory  school  and  a  conservatory  of  music 
and  art.  The  college  has  a  library  of  11,000  vol- 
umes, an  endowment  of  .$212,000,  an  income  of 
.$20,000,  and  six  buildings  valued,  with  the 
grounds,  at  $150,000. 

RIPPERDA,  rep-per'da,  .John  William, 
Baron,  later  Duke  of    (1680-1737).     A  political 
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adventurer.  He  was  born  in  (ironingen,  Holland, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  Diileli  army.  In 
171.3  he  became  Ambassador  to  -Madrid :"  there 
he  followed  his  friend  AUieroni  and  turned  Cath- 
olic. He  was  thereupon  intrusted  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  with  the  direction  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  became  a  favorite  of  King 
Philip  V.  and  his  consort,  Elizabeth  Farnese. 
In  November,  1724,  Ripperda  went  to  Vienna  and 
there  concluded  in  1725  a  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Upon 
his  return  to  Madrid  in  Dcoeml>er.  1725,  i;i|)- 
perda  was  created  duke  and  made  Prime  Minister. 
But  neither  Spain  nor  Austria  was  able  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  in  consequence  Kip- 
perda  was  dismissed  from  olliee  on  May  14.  1720. 
He  feared  for  his  life  and  lied  to  the  palace  of 
Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  dis- 
closed diplomatic  secrets.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties thereupon  seized  him  and  confined  him  in 
the  citadel  of  Segovia.  He  escaped  after  two 
years,  went  to  Holland,  and  became  a  Protestant 
again.  After  a  life  of  adventure  in  several  coun- 
tries, he  appeared  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  and  became  a  devout  Jlohammedan.  He 
led  an  army  against  Spain,  but  was  defeated  at 
Ceuta  in  1733,  and  was  exiled  to  Tetuan,  wliere 
he  died.  Consult:  Moore,  Lives  of  Cardinal 
Albcroni  and  the  /)»At  of  Ripperda  (London, 
1814)  ;  Sweton.  Une  coiir  ct  nn  avcnturicr  au 
XVIIIemc  sircie:  haron  de  Ripperda  (Paris, 
1806)  ;  Philippson,  The  Age  of  the  European- 
Balance  of  Pmcer  (Eng.  trans.,  Philadelphia, 
1902). 

EIPPLE  MARKS.  Undulatory  marks  seen 
on  the  sand  of  the  seashore  or  on  the  surface  of 
sand  dunes  and  often  on  the  surface  of  snow 
drifts.  Similar  undulations  also  occur  on  soft 
bottoms  at  a  depth  of  many  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  lake  or  sea  water.  In  the  former  cases 
the  ripple  marks  are  produced  essentially  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  which  is  thrown  into  an  un- 
dulatory motion  by  the  slightest  obstacle;  when 
such  motions  are  set  up,  the  snow  or  sand  that  is 
carried  by  the  wind  is  deposited  in  such  a  way 
that  the  ripples  reproduce  the  movements  of  the 
air.  At  the  bed  of  an  ocean  or  lake  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  may  produce  ripples  by  a  pre- 
cisely analogous  process.  Tidal  sand  ripples, 
cloud  ripples,  and  wind  ripples  are  shown  by 
photographs  in  yature  for  April  25,  1901. 

RIP'PON,  John  (1751-1836).  An  English 
Ba))tist  minister.  He  was  born  at  Tiverton,  be- 
came a  Baptist  minister  in  London,  1773,  and  so 
continued  till  his  death  there.  He  edited  The 
Baptist  Anniml  Register  (1790-1802),  which  has 
numerous  biographical  sketclies  of  denomination- 
al interest,  and  he  left  behind  him  many  works 
which  were  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1870.  His  most  noteworthv  service  was  as  editor 
of  a  hymn  book  (London,' 1787  ;  31st  ed.  1844), 
which  was  long  in  use  and  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  important  and  influen- 
tial ever  made. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  A  character  in  one  of 
the  tales  in  Wasliington  Irving's  Hkctch  Book 
(1819),  a  good-natured,  intemperate  Dutchman, 
who  sleeps  for  twenty  years  in  the  Catskill 
Mriintains,  and  returning  to  his  home  finds 
everything  changed.  The  first  dramatized  form 
of  the  story  was  produced  in  1828,  followed  by 
many  others,  until  in  1866  Boucicault,  with  sug- 


gestions from  Josepli  JelFerson,  produced  the 
version  which  .Jeirerson  nuide  fainuu.s,  lirsl  per- 
formed in   London  in    1S65. 

RISE  OF  THE  BUTCH  REPUBLIC.  Iiik. 
A  history  of  Holhind  l>y  .lohii  Lolhrop  Motley 
(1856),  from  the  alxlicaiion  of  Charles  V.,  1555, 
to  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange  in 
15S4,  The  story  is  told  with  drannitic  intensity, 
being  almost  an  epic  with  Willinm  of  Orange,  for 
whom  Motley  was  an  unijualitied  partisan,  as 
hero, 

RISH^ANGER,  William  (c.l250e.l312)'. 
An  ICnglish  chronicler,  born  probably  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Hichangles  in  Sudolk.  He  joined  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  Saint  Albans  Ahliey  about 
1271.  His  chronicle  Xarralio  de  lieiu's  apud 
Lewes  et  Lveshani,  continues  the  history  of  Mat- 
thew Paris,  and  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the 
Barons'  Wars  from  1258  until  1267,  with  high 
praise  for  Simon  de  Mmitfort.  It  was  edited  by 
.J.  O.  Ihilliwill-I'liillijjps  for  the  Camden  Society 
in  1840.  Other  works  credited  to  liim  include 
Willelmi  Rislianger  Monaehi  S.  Albnni  Chronica 
(1272-1806)— the  last  part  of  which  he  could 
not  have  written.  It  was  edited  by  Kilev  for  the 
Rolls  Series,  in  1865. 

RISHI,  ri'shf;  Skt.  pron.  r"shf  (Skt.  rH, 
seer;  connected  with  Av.  jra.vi,  uprightness),  the 
title  given  to  the  poets  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  received  their  divine  in- 
spiration through  the  sense  of  sight.  The 
Sanskrit  texts  generally  give  seven  as  the  num- 
ber of  these  sages,  although  the  Puranas  (q,v,) 
mention  nine,  and  Maiiu  (q.v.)  enumerates  ten. 
At  a  later  period  the  term  was  applied  to  certain 
classes  of  ascetics.  In  the  Hindu  sy.stem  of 
astronomy,  the  seven  rishis  form  the  constellation 
of  Lh'sa  ilajor. 

RISING  SUN,  Order  of  the.  A  Japanese 
civil  and  military  order  with  eight  classes,  found- 
ed by  the  Mikado  Mutsu  Hito  in  1875.  The  dee- 
oration  consists  of  the  national  emblem,  a  rising 
sun  composed  of  32  white  rays,  with  a  central 
red  medallion,  and  is  suspended  Ity  green  leaves 
and  three  blossoms  of  the  Paulovnia  from  a  white 
ribbon  edged  with  red. 

RISK  (OF..  Fr,  risque,  Sp.  riesgo.  risk;  prob- 
ably connected  with  Sj).  risco,  steep  rock,  Lat. 
rcsccarc.  to  cut  ofi',  from  rr-,  back  again,  anew  -j- 
seeare,  to  cut).  In  insurance  law,  this  word  is 
used  to  describe  (1)  the  obligation  of  an  insurer; 

(2)  the  chance  or  hazard  that  the  peril  insured 
against  may  occur  and  the  insurer  be  held  liable; 

(3)  the  probable  or  anticipated  cause  from  which 
the  loss  may  occur  and  against  which  the  insured 
person  is  indemnified;  and  (4)  the  jiroperty  or 
person  which  is  the  subject  of  the  insurance.  See 
Insurance. 

The  term  is  also  employed  in  connection  with 
the  law  of  sales,  both  of  real  and  jiersonal  jirop- 
erty,  to  describe  the  chance  that  the  goods  may  be 
destroyed  before  delivery.     Sec  Sale. 

RISTIC,  ris'tieh,  .Totin  (1831-99).  A  Servian 
statesman,  born  in  Kraguyevats.  He  studied  at 
Berlin.  Heidelberg,  ami  I'aris,  and  began  his  of- 
ficial career  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitoh.  In  1858 
he  was  made  secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  Milosh  Obrenovitch  ami  he- 
came  Servian  representative  at  the  Porte  (1861- 
07).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Servian 
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Alinistor  of  Foreign  Aliaiis,  and  wlien  Michael  Ob- 
lonovitch  was  assassinated  he  was  the  envoy  sent 
from  tlie  provisional  Government  at  Belgrade  to 
bring  Prince  Jlilan  from  Paris.  From  1868 
to  1872,  during  tlie  minority  of  Prince  Jlilan,  he 
was  a  member  of  tlie  council  of  regency.  In  1872- 
73  he  was  Premier  and  Jlinister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. He  held  the  same  olKces  in  1875  and  1876- 
80  as  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  alliance  with  the 
radical  Nationalists.  In  this  capacity  he  guided 
tlie  national  policy  during  the  wars  with  Turkey 
in  1870  and  1877-78,  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
was  that  Scrvia  secured  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  added  territory.  He  went  out  of 
office  in  1880,  but  remained  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  national  Parliament  and 
was  an  active  supporter  of  a  Pro-Russian  policy. 
In  1887-88  he  was  once  more  Premier.  Pistil 
was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  from  King  Milan's 
abdication  (1880)  to  King  Alexander's  assump- 
tion of  power  (1893).  He  died  in  Belgrade, 
September  4,  1899.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Servia. 

RISTORI,  re-stc/rj,  Adelaide  (1822-).  A 
celebrated  Italian  tragic  actress.  She  was  born 
at  Cividale,  where  her  parents  were  strolling 
players.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  playing 
in  Francesco  da  Rimini,  and  in  a  few  years  she 
became  the  leading  Italian  actress,  a  universal 
favorite  because  of  her  beauty  and  grace  as  well 
as  her  talents.  Her  marriage  in  1847  with  the 
Marquis  C'apranica  del  (irillo  (who  died  in  1861) 
temporarily  interrupted  her  dramatic  career;  but 
after  two  years  she  returned  to  the  stage,  and 
appeared  at  Rome  in  Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Uyrrha. 
The  French  attack  on  the  city  caused  her  for  a 
time  to  desert  the  theatre  for  the  hospital,  where 
she  employed  herself  assiduously  in  nursing  the 
wounded.  After  having  acted  for  several  years 
at  Rome  and  Turin  with  immense  success,  she 
presented  herself  befsre  a  French  audience  in 
1855,  when  Rachel  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame, 
a  proceeding  considered  as  a  challenge  by  the 
first  Italian  actress  to  the  first  French  actress. 
Even  in  Paris  she  obtained  a  triumph,  notably  in 
Legouvfi's  Medea,  which  had  been  rejected  by 
Rachel.  Two  of  her  other  great  roles  were  Schil- 
ler's Jlary  Stuart  and  Giacometti's  Elizabeth. 
In  London,  in  1856.  she  met  with  great  success 
as  Ladv  Macbeth.  She  visited  the  United  States 
in  1866.  1875,  and  1884-85.  Consult  her  auto- 
biography, Ricordi  e  stud)  artistici  (Turin,  1887  ; 
Eng.  trans.,  fifiidies  and  Memoirs,  a  Biog- 
raphy, Boston,  1888)  ;  Boutet,  A  Ristori  (Rome, 
1899. 

RITARDANDO,  re'tfir-dan'do.  A  term  in 
mu'iic,  indioating  that  the  passage  to  which  it 
applies  is  to  be  played  slower  and  slower,  with 
a  steady  retard. 

RITCHIE,  richl,  Alexander  Hat  (1822-95). 
An  American  engraver  and  painter,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  William 
Allen  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Edinburgh,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1841.  He  worked 
both  as  a  painter  and  as  an  engraver  in  Canada 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  settled  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy in  1871.  His  mezzotint  engravings  are 
particularly  well  known.  They  include  plates 
after  Huntingdon's  "Lady  Washington's  Recep- 
tion Day"  and  Darley's  '"On  the  March  to  the 
Sea."     His  oil  paintings  include  "Mercy  Knock- 


ing at  the  Gate"  (1800)  ;  "Fitting  Out  Moses  for 
the  Fair"  (18C2),  and  several  portraits. 

RITCHIE,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt  (1819-70). 
An  American  actress.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
S.  G.  Ogden,  of  New  York,  but  was  born  at 
Bordeaux,  France.  She  was  married  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  James  Mowatt,  a  New  York 
lawyer.  After  appearing  in  private  tlieatricals, 
then  in  public  readings,  she  studied  for  the  stage 
and  made  her  debut  in  Tlw  Lady  of  Lyons  at  the 
Park  Theatre  in  1845.  Later  she  toured  with 
E.  L.  Davenport  in  the  United  States  and  went 
w  ith  him  to  England,  where  she  appeared  in  1847 
in  Manchester,  then  in  London.,  and  became  lead- 
ing lady  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  acting  with 
him  through  nian.v  engagements.  Her  husband 
having  died  abroad,  she  returned  to  America,  and 
in  1853  retired  from  the  stage.  In  1854  she  mar- 
ried W.  F.  Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer. He  died  in  1868,  and  she  thenceforth 
resided  in  England  and  corresponded  for  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  She  was  the  author  of  several 
pla.ys,  among  them  Fashion  (produced  in  1845) 
and  Armand  (1847),  and  a  number  of  novels, 
of  whicli  may  be  mentioned  The  Fortune- 
Teller  (1842),  Erelyn,  or  a  Heart  Unmasqued 
(1845),  and  Fairy  Fingers  (1865).  Consult 
also  her  Autobiography  of  An  Actress  (Boston, 
1854). 

RITCHIE,  Anne  Isabella  (1838—).  An 
English  author,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thack- 
erav.  She  was  born  in  London,  and  was  educated 
in  Paris.  She  married  her  cousin,  Richmond 
Ritchie,  in  1877.  Her  works  consist  of  novels 
and  critical  studies,  written  in  a  graceful,  lucid 
style,  which  show  skill  in  character  drawing,  and 
which  are  full  of  discriminating  touches  and  keen 
observation.  Tliey  include  The  Story  of  Elizabeth 
(1863),  The  Tillage  on  the  Cliff'  (1805),  and 
a  notable  edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray 
(1898). 

RITCHIE,  Charles  Thomson  (1838—).  An 
Englisli  statesman,  born  in  Dundee.  He  became 
a  w-ell-known  merchant  in  London,  from  1874  to 
1885  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
as  a  Conservative,  and  from  1885  to  1892  for  Saint 
George's-in-the-East.  In  1885-86  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  in  1886-92  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  which  capacity 
lie  accomplished  important  reforms  in  provincial 
administration,  and  in  1895-1900  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  became  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  1900.  and,  in 
1902,  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  1903.  In  1895  he  was  elected 
member  for  Croydon. 

RITCHIE,  DavidGeorge  ( 1853- 1903 ) .  A  Scotch 
pliilosopher.  born  at  .Jedburgh,  and  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  (1869-74)  and  at  Balliol 
College.  Oxford  (1874-78).  He  was  fellow  of 
.Jesus  College  from  1878  to  1894,  being  tutor  at 
that  college  from  1881  and  at  Balliol  from  1882 
to  1886,  and  in  1894  became  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Saint  Andrews.  For  the  year  1898- 
99  he  was  president  of  the  Aristiitelian  Society. 
Ritcliie  contributed  several  articles  on  Greek 
philosophy  to  Chambers's  E'ncyclopwdia  and  on 
various  subjects  to  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy;  edited  Early  Letters  of  Jane 
Welsh  Cnrlyle  (1889):  and  published  Daninn- 
ism.  and  Politics  (1889),  Principles  of  State  In- 
terference   (1891),  Darwin    and    Hegel     (1893). 
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Ifatural    Rlqhts    (1895),    Political     and    Social 
Ethics   (  UWi j,  and  Plato   (l'J02). 

RITCHIE,  Thomas  ( 177S-1854) .  An  Amori- 
eiiii  jdUiiKilist,  l)oni  in  Essex  County,  Virginia." 
After  studying  medicine  and  doing  some  teaeliing 
he  removed  to  Rieliniond  and  became  editor  of 
tlie  Exaiiiiiwr  in  1SU4.  He  clianged  its  name  to 
Emiuircr.  and  remained  its  editor  and  projjrietor 
till  1S45.  wlien  at  the  request  of  I'resident 
Polk  lie  gave  it  up  to  his  sons  and  removed  to 
Washington.  There  he  founded  the  I'liioii  as  the 
ollieial  organ  of  Polk's  Administration.  In  lS4lt 
he  retired  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Kielimond. 
He  was  a  States-rights  Democrat  and  a  born 
editor,  full  of  pugnacity  and  Scotch  stubborn- 
ness. He  made  the  Eiiqiiirer  a  power  through 
the  Union,  and  was  himself  an  important  figure 
in  contemporary  politics. 

RITE  (Lat.  ritus,  custom;  connected  with 
rlii.  way,  usage,  n",  to  flow) .  A  religious  act  per- 
formed according  to  an  established  order,  de- 
termined by  rule  and  usage.  In  established  re- 
ligions, worship  must  be  carried  on  in  a  specified 
manner,  by  particular  persons,  and  at  special 
times  and  places,  while  its  conduct  requires  train- 
ing in  the  celebrant,  who  usually  belongs  to  an 
order  of  priests.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  as 
compared  with  Hindu  faiths  of  subsequent  ages, 
show  incomparably  greater  directness  and  sim- 
plicity. From  these  and  similar  cases  it  has  been 
inferred  that  acts  of  worship  were  originally  not 
limited  by  prescribed  form,  but  might  take 
place  at  an}'  time  and  be  performed  by  any 
individual  at  his  own  pleasure.  If  this  doctrine 
were  accepted  the  history  of  rites  would  be 
relatively  modern.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  placed  a  diflferent  face  on  the  matter; 
in  North  America,  at  least,  aboriginal  worship 
appears  to  have  been  ritualistic  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  The  Xavahos,  for  example,  possess 
elaborate  ceremonies,  of  which  many  are  of  nine 
days'  duration.  So  complicated  are  these,  that 
to  become  a  chanter  is  the  task  of  many  years, 
and  no  one  person  can  jierfectly  know  more  than 
one  rite.  These  offices  are  performed  primarily 
in  order  to  heal  the  sick,  but  have  also  the  seconda- 
ry purpose  of  securing  temporal  blessings  of  all 
sorts,  of  bestowing  amusement  and  social  ]ileas- 
ure.  and  in  general  of  gratifying  religious  emo- 
tions. Other  ceremonies'  are  efficacious  in  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  building,  war.  nubility,  marriage, 
travel,  and  rain-bringing.  In  their  celebration 
means  are  employed  which  answer  to  the  ele- 
ments of  ritual  in  other  continents,  such  as 
prayer,  sacrifice,  singing,  dancing,  incense,  music, 
painting,  procession,  and  casting  of  sacred  meal. 
In  the  ordering  of  the  service  the  most  minute 
accuracy  is  required;  for  example,  use  is  made 
of  'ketliawns,'  or  plumed  prayer-sticks,  which 
are  conceived  as  conveying  messages  to  the  gods. 
Each  of  these  wands  has  its  owti  special  symbol- 
ism, must  be  offered  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
laid  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as  to  convey  its 
tidings  to  one  speeial  deity.  When  the  hearer  of 
the  sacrifice  leaves  the  lodge,  he  proceeds  in  a 
direction  leading  toward  a  selected  place:  after 
he  has  deposited  his  offering,  he  turns  to  the 
right  and  returns  by  a  sunwise  path.  He  must 
not  cross  the  trail  taken  in  coming,  must  not 
cross  an  ant-hill,  and  must  run  during  the  whole 
of  his  route.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony  songs 
are  chanted,  which  are  traditional,  having  been 


handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  perlnips  for  cen- 
turies; these  nuist  be  known  with  exactness,  for 
any  error  made  in  singing,  even  to  the  inis|ilue- 
ing  of  a  single  vocable,  will  be  fatal  to  the  ellicaey 
of  the  rite.  The  songs  are  not  isolated,  but  di- 
vi.Ud  into  groups,  which  must  follow  in  estab- 
lished order,  and  each  has  a  place  in  its  own 
grou|)  which  nuist  not  be  changed,  inider  penally 
of  divine  displeasure,  and  the  officiating  priest 
is  obliged  to  remember  this  ])laee,  thougli  the 
series  may  contain  some  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  pieces.  During  the  function,  each  day 
and  each  night  has  its  own  ordained  duties. 
Although  the  performances  of  the  Niivahos  may 
excel  in  precision  and  variety,  yet  the  same 
character  of  ritualism  seems  to  i>elong  to  Indian 
trilics  thnnigh  North  and  South  America.  If  not 
found  among  any  particular  race,  the  delieiency 
may  be  attributed  either  to  imperfccl  record,  or  to 
the  social  conditions  which  have  brought  into 
abej'ance  an  earlier  ceremonial  religion. 

The  question  presents  itself,  liow  far  the 
principles  applicable  to  American  ritual  may 
be  taken  to  represent  general  early  religious 
custom.  For  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  material 
is  as  yet  hardly  accessible.  It  may  be  atlirnied. 
however,  that  the  evidence  accessible  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Indian  ritual  was  lypical.  Among 
the  Australians  all  tribes  appear  to  have  elalxi- 
rate  ceremonies,  exhibiting  many  similar  features. 
Throughout  Africa  full  and  detailed  accounts 
liave  not  yet  been  obtained  re])resenting  the 
trilial  ceremonies  in  which  corres])ondence  would 
be  looked  for.  Early  Egyptian  art  makes  it 
clear  that  before  the  construction  of  the  first 
pyramids  there  existed  elaborate  rites,  in  which 
stories  of  gods  were  acted  out  in  dance,  sony. 
masquerade,  and  procession.  Although  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  has  failed  to  jireservc  de- 
tailed accounts  of  local  worship,  it  is  certain 
that  every  district  and  temple  at  one  time  had 
its  own  mysteries,  sacred  dranuis,  aiul  exact  ob- 
servance of  ceremony. 

RITES,  C'ONGREG.^TION  OF.  A  conuuittee  of 
cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  ( l-JS-i-loOO) .  The  number  of 
members  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
assisted  by  consultors  and  minor  officials.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  the  liturgy,  the  rites  per- 
taining to  the  sacraments,  the  rubrics  of  the 
missal  and  lireviary,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
in  its  public  functions,  such  as  the  feasts,  the  due 
reception  of  exalted  personages,  in  order  to  se- 
cure uniformity  and  reasonable  consistency,  and 
the  canonization  of  saints.  Tlie  congregation 
meets  at  the  house  of  the  prefect,  who  is  the 
senior  cardinal  of  the  congregation;  but  it  has 
an  office,  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  Apostolica, 
Rome.  Consult  Bangen,  Die  riiinischc  Curie 
(Miinster.   1854). 

RITSCHL.  rich'l.  ALnRECiiT  (1822-89).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian,  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  most  imjiortant  schools  of  theological 
thought  of  the  present  time.  He  was  born  in 
Berlin.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Stettin,  his 
fatlier  having  been  Bishop  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Pomerania 
from  18-27.  He  studied  at  Bonn.  Halle,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Tiibingen.  In  184(i  he  became  doeent 
at  Bonn,  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
in  1852,  and  full  professor  in  1850.  In  18154 
he    was    called    to    Gottingen,    where    he    died. 
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March  20.  1889.  Ritschl  ranks  high  both 
as  an  historian  and  as  an  exegete,  but  he 
is  most  widely  known  as  a  theologian. 
His  tlu>olof;y  was  of  the  subjective  type.  He- 
was  tilled  with  a  desire  to  know  the  essence  of 
Christianity  apart  from  what  he  termed  its  'ac- 
cidents." Man  and  his  spiritual  needs  became  the 
centre  of  his  system.  He  claimed  that  the  tirst 
prerequisite  of  theological  culture  was  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  Christian  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  this,  with  the  accompanying  doctrine 
of  justification,  was  at  one  time  the  burden  of 
his  teaching.  His  thought,  however,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  He 
passed  through  eveiy  stage  of  current  religious 
thought,  and,  though  widely  learned,  he  had  no 
sense  of  pro])ortion  in  doctrine.  Yet  he  furnished 
a  rare  fund  of  suggestion  to  his  pupils,  and.  espe- 
cially in  his  later  years  at  Guttingen,  gathered 
about  him  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
disciples.  Aside  from  lectures,  addresses,  ser- 
mons, and  numerous  reviews,  Ritschl's  most  im- 
portant publications  were:  Die  Entstehuny  der 
altkaiholischcn  Kirche  (1850:  2d  ed.  1857); 
Ueber  das  Verlmltnis  dps  Bekeiuitnisses  zur 
Kirche  (1854)  ;  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
RechtfertigiDig  iind  der  Yersohnung  (1870- 
74:  3d  ed.  1888-89:  Eng.  trans.  1872-l!tOO): 
^clilcirniiachcni  Eeden  iiber  die  Religion  iintl 
Hire  Xnchii-irlning  auf  die  ecangelische  Kirche 
Deiifschhinds  (1874);  Vnterricht  in  der  christ- 
licU-n  Religion  (1875:  5th  ed.  1895);  Ge- 
schichte  des  Pietism  us  (1880-86);  Theologie  und 
MctaijhgKik  (1881);  Fid^s  Implicita  (1890). 
Two  voiumcs  of  Gesammelfe  Aufsdtze  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death    (1893-96). 

The  RiTscHLiAN  School  of  Theology  grew  out 
of,  but  does  not  uniformly  reflect,  the  teaching  of 
Ritschl.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  movement 
rather  than  a  school,  and  it  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  an  organic  evolution.  Its  develop- 
ment is  incomplete  and  there  is  wide  divergence 
of  views  among  its  members.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed from  one  point  of  view  as  Christianity 
apart  from  creeds  and  from  another  as  theistic 
altruism.  Its  watchwords  are :  "  Theolog>' with- 
out metaphysics"  and  ''From  ethics  to  religion." 
Like  Ritschl.  it  resents  the  metaphysical  nomen- 
clature in  which  the  great  Christian  verities  have 
been  expressed,  and  also  claims  that  men  should 
first  be  incited  to  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  thus  reach  out  from  that  vantage  ground  to 
the  religious  thought  of  the  kingdom.  It  claims 
that  preaching  should  be  disburdened  of  such 
doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Atonement,  and  that  the  gospel  miracles,  the 
resurrection  of  .Jesus  Christ,  and  the  unpleasant 
fact  of  sin  should  be  thrust  into  the  background 
of  all  teaching,  so  as  not  to  keep  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  from  embracing  Christianity. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  is  away  from  over- 
defining  and  in  favor  of  great  liberty  and  elas- 
ticity of  thought  and  expression.  The  Ritschlians 
attempt,  by  surrendering  the  supernatural  ele- 
ment in  religion,  as  a  concession  to  modern  crit- 
ical thought,  and  by  abandoning  all  discus- 
sions of  metaphysical  questions  in  theology, 
to  save  belief  in  Christ  and  in  human  re- 
demption as  "judgments  of  worth  or  value," 
■which,  though  not  actually  capable  of 
theoretic  proof,  are  yet  the  very  essence 
of    religious    life    and    knowledge.      The    move- 


ment is  widespread  and  influential ;  its  disciples 
hold  chairs  in  the  principal  German  universities; 
the  spirit  of  their  teaching  has  penetrated  Conti- 
nental theologj'  and  made  its  influence  felt  widely 
in  England  and  America. 

Bibliography.  The  life  of  Ritschl  has  been 
written  by  his  son.  Otto  Ritschl,  professor  at 
Bonn  (F'reiburg,  1892-90).  Works  treating 
of  his  teaching  and  the  Ritsehlian  school  are 
numerous;  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  most 
of  which  contain  extensive  bibliographies:  Pflei- 
derer.  Die  Ritselilsche  Theologie  kritisch  beleuch- 
let  (Brunswick,  1891);  Schoen,  Les  oriyincs 
liistoriqiics  de  la  theologie  de  Ritschl  (Paris, 
1893)  :  Mielke,  Dos  Si/stein  Albrccht  Ritschls 
(Bonn,  1894)  ;  Denny,  Studies  in  Theology  (Lon- 
don, 1894)  ;  Orr,  The  Ritsehlian  Theology  and 
the  Ecangelical  Faith  (Xew  York,  1899)  ;  Swing, 
The  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.  with  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Christian  Religion,  translated  from 
the  4th  German  edition  (ib.,  1901)  ;  Brown,  The 
Essence  of  Christianity  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Garvie,  The 
Ritsehlian  Theology,  Critical  and  Constructive 
(ib.,    1902). 

RITSCHL,  Friedkich  Wilhelm  (1800-70). 
A  German  philologist.  He  was  born  at  Gross- 
vargula,  in  Thuringia.  April  6,  1806.  He  stud- 
ied at  Leipzig  under  Hermann,  and  from  1826  to 
1829  at  Halle.  In  1833  he  was  called  to  Breslau 
as  extraordinary  professor.  In  1834  he  became 
full  professor,  and  he  spent  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1836-37  on  a  tour  through  Italy.  In 
1839  he  went  to  Bonn  as  professor  of  clas- 
sical literature  and  rhetoric.  His  first  literary 
works  were  devoted  to  the  Greek  grammarians, 
as  the  edition  of  Thomas  Magister  (Halle,  1832), 
the  treatise  De  Oro  et  Orione  (1834).  and  the 
Die  Alexandrinisehen  Bibliotheken  und  die  8amm- 
lung  der  Homerischen  Gedichte  durch  Pisistratus 
(1838).  prove:  but  by  far  his  greatest  work  is 
his  edition  of  Plautus"  (1848-53).  Subsequently 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  systematic  treatment  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  and  published 
a  long  series  of  epigraphical  studies,  followed  in 
1862  by  his  monumental  folio  Priscce  Lutinitatis 
Monutnenta  Epigraphica.  He  died  November  8, 
1876.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Ribbeck  (2 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1879-81)  and  Midler  (Berlin 
1877). 

RIT'SON,  Joseph  (1752-1803).  An  English 
antiquary,  born  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  He  studied 
law,  and  practiced  as  conveyancer.  Afterwards 
he  was  appointed  high  bailiff  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Savoy  (1784),  a  position  he  held  for  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  but  of  peculiar  disposi- 
tion, and  a  savage  critic.  Warton.  .Johnson, 
Steevens,  Malone,  Bishop  Percy,  Pinkerton,  and 
others  were  the  subjects  of  his  bitter  pen.  His 
works  include:  Observations  on  Warton's  Three 
First  Volumes  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry 
(1782)  :  Cursory  Criticisms  (1792)  ;  Bibliograph- 
iea  Poetica:  a  Catalogue  of  English  Poets  of  the 
XII.-XVII.  Centuries  (1802)";  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Metrical  Romances  (1802)  :  and  several  col- 
lections and  anthologies.  Consult :  Haslewood, 
.S'ome  Account  of  the  Life  and  Publications  of  the 
late  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.  (1824),  and  Nicholas, 
Letters  of  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.,  icith  a  Memoir 
(1833). 

RIT'TENHOUSE,  D.\vid  (1732-96).  An 
American  astronomer  and  maker  of  astronomical 
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instruments,  born  iuPcnnsv  Ivaiiia.  W'licn  13  years 
olil.  he  inherited  a  small  lihrary  eontaining  a  low 
works  on  mathematics  and  amonu;  thejn  New- 
ton's Principh.  In  1751  he  adopted  cloek-mak- 
ing  as  a  profession.  He  soon  estalilished  a  repu- 
tation as  an  astronomer  and  instrument-maker 
of  unusual  ability,  and  in  17C3  was  engaged  to 
<lc'termine  the  boundary  line  since  known  as 
Jlason  and  Dixon's  line,  for  which  he  used  in- 
struments of  his  own  construction.  He  was  sub- 
sequently called  upon  to  settle  the  boundaries 
between  New  York,  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsyhania, 
and  several  other  States.  Soon  after  he  nuide 
two  orreries,  one  for  Princeton  College  and  one 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ritten- 
house  was  appointed  by  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Societv  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
June  3,  17G9.  After  1770  he  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  first  State  Constitution.  He  also 
served  as  the  first  State  Treasurer  ( 1777-89)  and 
director  of  the  Philadelpliia  mint  (1792-95).  He 
was  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1779-82),  and  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  including  the  American 
Academ_y  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president  after  Frank- 
lin's death  (1791J.  Most  of  his  scientific 
papers  appeared  in  the  Trmisactioyis  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Consult  the 
Mriiujir  by  William  Barton   (1813). 

RIT'TER,  ArorsT  (1826— ) .  A  German  civil 
engineer,  born  at  Liineburg,  and  educated  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Hanover,  and  at  Got- 
tingen.  He  was  a  practicing  engineer  for  some 
time,  in  1850  became  teacher  of  mechanics  and 
construction  of  machinery  at  Hanover,  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  in  1870  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Eitter's  method  of  reckoning  arches  for  bridges 
and  roofs.  He  wrote  Elementary  Theory  and 
Calculation  of  Iron  Bridi/es  and  Roofs  (German, 
1SG3,  5th  ed.  1894;  Eng.  by  Sankey.  1879). 
Lrhrbiich  der  technischen  Mechanik  (18G4;  7th 
ed.  1896),  Lehrbuch  dcr  Inpenieur-Mechanik 
(1874-76),  and  Lclirhuch  der  analytischen  Me- 
chanik (2d.  ed. 1883). 

RITTER,  FRfiDfiRic  Louis  (1834-91).  A 
German-American  composer,  born  in  Strassburg. 
He  studied  under  Moritz,  Hauser,  and  Schlet- 
terer.  In  1856  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
resided  for  some  years  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
founded  the  Cecilia  and  Philharmonic  socie- 
ties, and  in  1861  removed  to  Xew  York  City 
and  conducted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  and  Arion 
societies.  In  1867  he  organized  a  musical  fes- 
tival, which  he  conducted  in  New  York,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  published  many  songs,  orchestral,  church, 
and  pianoforte  music,  and  several  musical  work>. 
including  History  of  Music  (1870-74),  Music  in 
England  (1883),  and  Music  in  America  (1883). 
He  died  in  Antwerp. 

RITTER,  Heinrich  (1791-1869).  A  German 
historian  of  philosophy.  He  was  born  at  Zerbst, 
Anhalt,  November  21,  1791;  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  at  Halle,  GiJttingen,  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1824  was  created  professor  extraordinarius 
at  Berlin  University.     In  1833  he  accepted  a  call 


to  t^he  university  at  Kiel,  and  went  thence  in 
1837  to  G.'ittingen.  His  great  work,  dcicliirhlr 
der  I'hilusophie  (Hamburg.  1829i"i3:  2il  (mI.. 
vol.  i.-iv.,  1836-38).  is  still  of  value.  In  addition 
he  wrote  works  on  logic.  nietai)liysich.  and 
ethics.  Kitter  was  largely  inlluenceil  b'v  Sehleier- 
niacher.     He  died  February  3.   1869. 

RITTER,  Hexrv  (1816-53).  A  Canadian 
genre  i>;iinter,  born  at  Slontreal.  lie  studied  lui- 
der  Griiger  in  Hamburg  and  under  Karl  Ferdi- 
nand Sohn  at  Diisseldorf.  Among  his  churar- 
teristic  and  finely  colored  episodes  from  the  life 
of  sailors  and  fishermen,  showing  the  inlluence 
of  Rudolf  Jordan,  the  most  prominent  are: 
"Braggart  in  Sailor's  Tavern"  (1841);  "OITer 
of  Marriage  in  Normandy"  (1842.  Leipzig  Muse- 
um) ;  '•Drowned  Son  of"  the  Pilot"  (1844.  Ra- 
venC'  Gallery.  Berlin)  :  ''Poacher  Before  .lustice 
of  the  Peace"  (1847),  his  largest  painting: 
'Prairie  Fire"  (1851,  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg): 
"The  Son's  Last  Letter"  (1852.  Kunsthalle. 
Bremen);  and  "Middy's  Sermon"  ( 1853,  Cologne 
Museum ) . 

RITTER,  K.U!L  (1779-18.59).  An  eminent 
German  geographer.  He  was  born  at  t^ued- 
linburg.  Prussia,  in  1779,  and  was  educated 
in  tile  famous  school  of  Salzmann  at  Schnepfen- 
thal  and  at  Halle  University.  His  earliest  geo- 
graphical studies  were  printed  in  a  paper  pub- 
lislied  for  the  young,  and  attracted  wi(le  atten- 
tion. His  six  maps  of  Europe  were  published  in 
1806  and  his  Geography  of  Europe,  in  two  vol- 
umes, five  years  later.  In  1816  he  completed  in 
Berlin  the  first  volume  of  Die  Erdknnde.  his 
monumental  geographical  work,  and  a  part  of  it 
was  puldished  in  the  following  year.  The  whole 
of  the  first  volume  did  not  appear  until  1832.  and 
the  following  volumes  were  issued  from  the  jiress 
in  raiiid  succession.  Die  Erdlcunde  is  the  fullest 
encyclap;vdia  of  geographical  lore.  In  this  work 
Ritter  imfolded  and  established  the  treatment  of 
geography,  as  a  study  and  a  science,  which  has 
been  indorsed  and  adopted  by  all  geographers.  He 
presented  the  earth's  surface  in  its  relations  to 
nature  and  to  man  and  as  the  foundation  of  the 
study  of  the  physical  and  historical  sciences. 
All  the  physical  geographies  of  to-day  pro- 
foundly show  the  influence  of  Ritter's  writings. 
His  position  as  a  teacher  became  as  eminent  as 
his  rank  as  a  geographer.  Many  of  Ritter's  writ- 
ings were  printed  in  the  Monutsherichte  of  the 
Berlin  Geographical  Society,  and  in  the  Zeilschrift 
fiir  allgeineine  Erdkundc.  His  Gesehirhte  dcr 
Erdkunde  und  der  Entdeckunyen  (1861),  .1//- 
gcmeine  Erdkunde  (18(i2),  and  Europa  (1863) 
were  published  posthumously.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  W.  L. 
Gage:  Comparative  Geography  ( 1865) .  and  TOo 
Comparatire  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 
Hinaitic  Peninsula.  (186G).  Consult  the  Life  by 
W.  L.  Gage  (Edinburgh,  1867)  and  Kramer 
(Halle,  18G4;   2d  ed.   1875). 

RITTER,  P.WL  (1829—).  A  German  archi- 
tectural painter  and  etcher,  born  at  Nuremberg. 
He  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  fourth  year  of 
his  life.  A  pupil  of  Heideloff.  he  engraved  for 
publishers  in  Berlin.  Stuttgart,  and  Nuremberg. 
About  1870  he  took  up  painting  in  oil  and  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  with  his  interiors 
and  street  views  of  Nuremberg,  richly  supple- 
mented with  historical  figures,  such  as  "Interior 
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of  Church  of  St.  Lawrence"  (1874)  ;  the  "Schone 
JSrminen"  (1880);  "Entry  of  Procession  with 
the  Crown  Jewels  into  Nuremberg  in  1424" 
(1883,  Citv  Hall,  Niireiiil)erg)  ;  "Entry  of  Gus- 
tavus  Ailolphus  in  1632"  (1880);  "Emperor 
JIatthias  Leaving  the  Kaiserburg  in  1612" 
(1890)  ;  and  "Monument  of  Saint  Sebaldus."  In 
1888  the  title  of  royal  professor  was  conferred  on 
him.  His  brother  I.orexz  (1832 — ),  born  at  Xu- 
reniberg.  pupil  of  HcidelofT,  also  painted  (cliiefly 
in  water  color.s)  and  etclied  numerous  architec- 
tural views  in  liis  native  city  and  some  subjects 
from  North  Italy. 

RITTERSHATJS,  rit'tfrs-hous,  Emil  (1834- 
97).  A  German  lyrist,  born  at  Barmen.  His 
poetry,  marked  by  simple  feeling,  fine  diction, 
and  original  matter,  won  great  popularity.  Tlie 
best  known  of  his  works  are:  Oedichte  (1850; 
8th  ed.  1891)  ;  Am  Rhein  iind  heim  Wein  (1884; 
3d  ed.  1893);  Btich  der  Leidenschaft  (1880); 
and  In  llnidcrUebe  und  Bruderlreue  (1893). 

RITUAL  (Lat.  ritualin,  relating  to  rites,  from 
rilus,  rite;  connected  with  Skt.  rlti,  course,  cus- 
tom, from  rl,  to  flow).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
service  books  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  are 
contained  the  prayers  and  order  of  ceremonial 
employed  by  priests  in  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain of  the  sacraments  and  other  offices  of  the 
Church.  Substantially  in  its  present  form  it 
dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  wliicli  directed 
a  revision  of  all  the  different  rituals  then  in  ex- 
istence. 

RITUALISM.  A  term  popularly  applied  to 
the  remarkable  development  of  Church  ceremonial 
which  grew  out  of  the  Oxford  Movement  (q.v. ) 
and  gathered  about  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  the  Church  of  England.  The  ritualistic 
movement  may  be  said  to  date  from  1863,  or  even 
earlier.  There  were  Church  riots  in  East  Lon- 
don springing  from  this  cause  in  1859.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  (see 
Lord's  Supper)  and  its  concomitant,  the  Euchar- 
istic  Sacrifice,  resulted  in  a  marked  development 
of  ceremonial.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  present-day  'high  celebration'  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  in  an  'advanced'  church  is  character- 
ized by  a  detailed  and  elaborate  ceremonial  with 
which  the  earlier  Tractarians  had  no  acquaint- 
ance. The  chief  warrant  for  the  new  ritual 
is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Ornaments 
Rubric"  (q.v.)  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  But 
the  ritualistic,  so  called,  find  additional  sanction 
for  their  ceremonial  in  the  language  of  Canon 
XXX.  of  1603,  which,  they  assert,  establishes  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  England  with  other 
'branches'  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  gives  them 
the  right  to  use  all  ceremonies  which  are  primi- 
tive and  catholic.  They  further  contend  that  in 
the  36tli  article,  on  "The  Consecration  of  Bisliops 
and  Ministers,"  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the 
old  Latin  ordination  services  of  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  contain  nothing  'superstitious  or  un- 
godly,' that  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, according  to  the  liturgy  of  1549,  formed  an 
integral  part  of  these  ordination  services,  and 
that  such  a  celebration  involved  the  use  of  all 
sorts  of  pre-Reformation  rites  and  ceremonies — ■ 
all,  in  fact,  that  are  contended  for  by  the  ad- 
vanced school  at  the  present  day.  They  also  cite 
in  support  of  their  practices  the  numerous  lists 
of  ornaments  found  in  the  ancient  records  of 
parish  churches  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  and  the 


inventories  taken  liy  a  commissioner  appointed  in 
1552,  wiiich  "specify  a  number  of  apjiliances  and 
usages  over  and  above  tliose  mentioned  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI."  They  contend, 
in  fact,  that  every  vestment,  ornament,  and  mov- 
able tiling  used  in  the  Church  services  before  the 
Reformation  and  every  ceremony  involved  in  its 
use  are  now  perfectly  legal,  unless  expressly  for- 
bidden or  by  implication  done  away  witli  by 
rvibrical  or  other  proper  authority.  The  resrdt 
is  the  complete  transformation  of  the  Churcli's 
worship  as  it  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  'six  points'  of  ritual  are 
insisted  upon.  These  are  the  Eucharistic  vest- 
ments (see  Costume,  Ecclesiastical)  ;  the  east- 
ward position  for  the  celebrant  at  the  altar;  the 
use  of  unleavened  or  wafer  bread;  the  mixed 
chalice;   incense;   and  altar  lights. 

In  England  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  suppress  these  ritualistic  practices.  In  1807 
the  Government  appointed  a  commission  "to  in- 
quire into  the  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions  for 
the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  public  worship."' 
In  1874  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was 
passed.  Its  object,  as  expressly  declared  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  Disraeli,  was  to  "put  down  Rit- 
ualism," and  its  most  significant  provision  was 
the  appointment  of  a  State-made  judge  before 
wliom  ritual  cases  might  be  brought.  In  1890, 
before  Archbishop  Benson  and  his  episcopal  as- 
sessors. Bishop  King  of  Lincoln  was  tried  for 
unlawful  practices  in  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion.  The  specifications  were  allowing 
two  lighted  candles  on  the  altar,  mixing  water 
with  the  wine,  assuming  the  eastward  ]iosition, 
permitting  the  Agnus  Dei  to  be  sung,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  at  the  benediction,  and  taking 
part  in  a  ceremonial  ablution  of  the  sacred 
vessels.  On  strict  legal  grounds,  all  of  these 
except  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  upheld,  at  least 
with  qualifications.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  sustained  the  Archbishop. 
In  1899  the  legality  of  the  ceremonial  use  of 
lights  and  incense  and  the  reservation  of  the 
Sacrament  was  argued  before  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  decision  was  ad- 
verse to  the  ancient  practices. 

But  legislation  has  practically  failed  of  its  ob- 
ject. Several  English  clergj'  went  to  prison 
rather  than  obey  the  mandates  of  a  secular  court 
in  things  spiritual.  The  interference  of  the 
State  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church 
was  resented  and  firmly  resisted.  Even  the  arch- 
bishops' decisions  were  held  to  be  but  'opinions,' 
and  any  weight  attaching  to  them  was  deemed 
moral  rather  than  legal.  The  movement,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  English  Churcli  Union,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Halifax,  has  gone  steadily 
on.  The  advanced  school  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Government  in  the  selection  of  a  certain 
number  of  bishops  from  its  ranks.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  national  Church  has  been 
admitted.  Most  of  the  practices  in  debate  have 
been  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  recognized.  The 
onus  of  the  solution  of  the  diflicult  problem  of 
ritual  rests  largely  upon  the  bishops,  and  their 
fatherly  counsels  generally  result  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  extreme  practices. 

In  the  American  Church  the  absence  of  any 
connection  with  the  State  has  made  the  history 
altogether  different.  But  the  advance  in  ritual 
on  the  one  side  and  the  opposition  to  it  by  eccle- 
siastical means  on  the  other  have  run  a  similar 
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course.  Tlie  controversy  rn^'od  most  hotly  be- 
tween 186.5  and  1880,  and  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  definite  lej;islation  on  the 
subject.  In  the  absence  of  any  detailed  pre- 
scription in  ritual  matters,  the  advanced  school 
contended  that  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
held  good  in  her  daughter  Church.  In  1874  a 
canon  was  passed  by  the  (ieneral  Convention 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  bi.shops  to  proceed 
against  any  minister  accused  of  introducing  un- 
authorized ceremonies  or  practices  setting  forth 
erroneous  or  doubtful  doctrines,  especially  the 
elevation  or  adoration  of  the  elements  in  Holy 
Communion,  and  all  other  like  acts  not  autlxir- 
ized  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book.  But  the 
canon  was  practically  a  dead  letter  from  the  first, 
and,  as  in  England,  ritual  observances  which 
fifty  years  earlier  would  have  raised  a  tempest 
of  opposition  are  now  common  among  the  most 
moderate  churchmen.  The  movement  in  favor  of 
a  more  ceremonial  conduct  of  divine  worship  has 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  and  among  Presbyterians  (especial- 
ly in  Scotland),  Methodists,  and  other  Protestant 
bodies,  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  the 
introduction  of  ceremonies  hitlierto  unheard  of, 
all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Consult :  Mac- 
Coll,  The  Reformation  Seiilcniciit  (London, 
1899)  :  several  essavs  in  Shiplev,  ed.,  T}w  Church 
and  the  ^Yorld  (ib!.  1860)  :  Walker,  The  Ritual 
Reason  Whii  (ib.,  1867)  :  Gladstone,  The  Chureh 
of  England  and  Ritualism  (ib.,  IS76)  :  Parry, 
Report  of  the  Roi/al  Commission  on  Ritual  ( ib., 
1867);  Balfour,  --How  the  Ritualists  Harm  the 
Church,"  in  "Sorth  American  Rerieie  (New  York, 
1899);  Barry,  "What  is  Ritualism?"  and  Cor- 
rance,  '"The  Development  of  Ritualism,"  in  Con- 
temporary  Rcvieu^  (London,  1898)  ;  Gallwey, 
Twelve  Lectures  on  Ritualism  (ib.,  1879)  ;  Ros- 
coe,  ed.,  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Case  (ib.,  1891 ) . 

RIVALS,  The.  A  comedy  by  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  produced  January  17,  1775.  On 
its  first  representations  it  was  almost  a  failure, 
but  it  has  since  held  the  stage  more  successfully 
than  most  eighteenth-century  plays.  It  has  more 
action,  though  less  brilliancy,  than  The  School 
for  Scandal.  The  rivals  are  Bob  Acres  and 
Beverly  (Captain  Absolute),  who  contend  for 
Lydia  Languish.  Acres  challenges  Captain  Ab- 
solute by  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  finding  he 
is  a  friend,  declines  to  fight.  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
with  her  delightful  blunders,  supplies  a  large 
part  of  the  humor  of  the  play. 

RIVAS,  rfvas.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rivas,  -Nicaragua,  50  miles  southeast  of 
Managua  (Map:  Central  America,  E  5).  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  cacao-producing  region,  and 
manufactures  and  exports  chocolate.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian  town  of  Nicarao. 
Population,  in  1895,  12,000. 

RIVAS,  AxGEL  Perez  de  Saa\'edra,  Duke  of 
(1791-1865).  A  Spanish  soldier,  statesman,  and 
poet,  born  in  Cordova.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1807,  and  fought  through  the  Spanish  war  of 
independence,  retiring  from  the  service  in  1815. 
He  participated  in  the  revolution  of  1820.  was 
Secretary  of  the  Cortes  in  1821.  and  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country  in  182.3,  residing  in  Eng- 
land, Malta,  and  France.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  18.34.  came  into  possession  of  the  ducal  title 
of  Rivas.  and  became  Jlinister  of  the  Interior  in 
1836.     He  was  again  forced  into  exile  from  1837 


to  1843.  Then  he  was  for  live  .years  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Naples.  He  was  afterwards 
Ambassador  at  Paris  (1856),  and  at  Klorencc 
(1860).  His  fame  as  a  national  poet  began  in 
1813  with  the  publication  of  Lnsayos  i>oetico3. 
Other  works  of  his  arc  the  epics  FtorimUi  { 1825) 
and  El  moro  expdsilo  (1834),  the  plays  Tniito 
rales  cuunto  tienes  (1834),  Don  Ahnro  (1835), 
and  La  morisca  de  Alajuar  (1842),  and  the  Ilia- 
toiia  de  la  subleraeion  de  Xupolcs  (1848).  His 
Ohras  completas  have  been  edited  by  his  son. 

RIVE,  rev.  De  La.    See  De  La  Rive. 

RIVE-DE-GIER,  rfvdc-zh^'iV'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Loire.  France,  on  the  Oicr,  19 
miles  southwest  of  Lyons  (Map:  France,  l'o). 
It  is  in  one  of  the  best  coal  fields  in  France,  anil 
has  over  fifty  <(ial  mines,  also  iron  works,  glass 
works,  and  silk  factories.  Exports  are  facilitated 
by  canal  conununication  with  (iivors,  on  the 
Rhone.     Population,  in  1901,  10,087, 

RIVE-  (r^'va')  KING,  .Julie  (1S.59-),  An 
American  piani.st  born  of  French  parents  in  Cin- 
cinnati. She  studied  imder  William  Mason  and 
S.  B.  Jlills  in  New  York,  Carl  Reinecke  in  l>eip- 
zig,  and  Liszt  in  Weimar.  Her  debut  occurred 
in  Leipzig  in  1873.  The  following  year  she  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  and  in  1S75  appeared  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York.  She  subse- 
quently gave  many  concerts  witli  the  Thomas 
and  Seidl  orchestras  and  became  well  known  as 
a  brilliant  concert  pianist.  Her  compositions 
are  for  the  piano,  and  enjoy  considerable  popu- 
larity. 

RIVER  (OF.  riviere,  Fr.  riviere,  from  ML. 
riparia,  shore,  river,  fem.  sg.  of  Lat.  ripariiis, 
relating  to  a  shore,  from  ripa,  shore  I.  A  natural 
drainage  line  on  the  land,  which,  in  addition  to 
carrying  ofT  the  surface  water,  always  bears  a 
load  of  mineral  matter  in  suspension  and  solu- 
tion. The  water  supply  is  derived  from  (he  rain 
or  melting  snow  and  from  underground,  whence 
it  reaches  the  surface  by  seepage  or  in  the  form 
of  springs.  It  is  this  latter  source  of  supply 
which  causes  so  many  rivers  to  maintain  their 
How  even  when  no  rain  has  recently  fallen.  The 
load  of  mineral  matter  is  obtained  partly  by  solu- 
tion in  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  soil 
or  rock,  partly  by  the  mechanical  wearing  or  cor- 
rosion of  the  stream  bed,  and  partly  In-  the  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  rain-wash  and  weatlu'ring 
of  the  valley  sides.  In  the  course  of  this  run- 
oS  the  water  forms  a  valley  which  varies  in  size 
and  characteristics.  L'sually  this  valley  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  though  occasionally  be- 
neath the  surface,  as  in  Jlanunoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Most  rivers  flow  from  higher  country  into 
lakes,  or  into  the  sea  ;  but  in  arid  countries  many 
streams  terminate  on  the  land  because  the  river 
water  sinks  into  the  ground  and  evaporates.  The 
Western  I'nitcd  States  offers  many  illustrations 
of  these  conditions.  In  such  arid  regions  the 
large  rivers  that  are  fed  by  a  permanent  supply 
from  the  mountains  are  often  able  to  maintain 
their  course  across  even  desert  regions.  The  Nile 
of  Egv'pt  and  the  Colorado  of  I'tah  and  Arizona 
are  illustrations  of  such  rivers. 

From  the  headwaters  to  the  mouth  a  river  has 
a  slope  which  varies  from  one  part  to  another. 
Ordinarily  the  steepest  slope  is  near  the  head 
and  the  most  gentle  near  the  mouth,  where  the 
stream  commonly  flows  quietly  through  a  flood 
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plain.  Tliis  liill'i'iiMU'e  in  slope  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  normal  development  of  its  val- 
ley, a  stream  does  its  earliest  and  most  ef- 
fective work  near  the  lower  portion,  where  the 
volume  is  greatest,  while  the  rills  and  creeks  of 
the  headwaters  have  had  less  time  for  their 
work.  They  also  have  less  water  with  which  to 
work,  and,  "being  higher,  they  have  a  greater  task 
to  perform  in  cutting  down  their  slope.  Hence 
the  headwater  streams  may  be  vigorously  at  work 
excavating  their  valleys  long  after  the  lower 
course  has  been  reduced  to  its  projih'  of  equilih- 
rium — that  is,  the  easiest  slope  down  which  the 
river  water  with  its  sediment  load  may  pass. 

The  condition  of  the  river  slope,  the  valley 
form,  and  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  rivers  de- 
])end  in  such  large  measure  upon  the  stage  in 
development  which  the  river  has  reached  in  its 
task  of  valley  formation  that  it  seems  quite  es- 
sential, in  attempting  to  give  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  variations  in  rivers,  that  we  should 
first  of  all  consider  the  question  of  river-valley 
development. 

Let  us  imagine  a  new  land  for  the  first  time 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  rain  that  fell  upon 
it  would  run  off  down  the  easiest  slope  and 
quickly  carve  a  channel  which  would  necessarily 
he  steep-sided.  Such  a  condition  as  this  is  illus- 
trated in  southern  Florida,  where  the  raised  sea 
bottom  is  so  level  that  the  run-off  is  retarded 
and  the  rivers  expand  into  many  shallow  lakes 
and  swamp  tracts.  It  is  also  illustrated  on  the 
coastal  plains  of  Texas,  where  shallow,  steep- 
sided  valleys  are  cut  in  the  soft  strata  of  the 
low-lying  plains. 

At  tlie  same  time  that  the  river  is  rapidly 
excavating  along  its  bed,  the  weather — rain,  frost, 
etc. — is  much  more  slowly  attacking  the  valley 
walls;  but  so  long  as  a  stream  can  cut  along  its 
channel  the  deepening  will  proceed  with  much 
more  rapidity  than  the  widening.  That  is  to 
say,  the  valley  form  will  be  that  of  a  gorge. 
When,  however,  the  stream  has  reached  the  limit 
of  its  power  to  cut  vertically,  that  is  when  it  has 
reached  its  base  JercJ,  the  slow  process  of  broad- 
ening under  the  action  of  weathering,  being  in 
excess,  reduces  the  slope  of  the  valley  walls. 
Therefore  the  river  valley  broadens  out.  Natur- 
ally the  rate  of  broadening  of  a  valley  will 
vary  according  to  many  conditions,  two  of 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  nature 
of  the  rock  and  the  climate.  JIany  of  the 
scenic  features  of  river  valleys  depend  upon 
the  influence  of  rock  structure  in  retard- 
ing or  accelerating  weathering.  The  Colo- 
rado Canon  of  Utah  and  Arizona  furnishes 
numerous  examples  of  this;  and  it  also  stands 
as  a  type  of  the  effect  of  climate  in  retarding 
valley  development.  The  Colorado  is  topographi- 
cally a  young  stream,  but  its  valley  is  much  less 
broad  and  much  steeper  than  it  would  be  had 
it  been  formed  in  a  moist  climate. 

In  the  course  of  erosion  a  river  excavates 
more  rapidly  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  layers. 
It  therefore  locally  so  increases  its  slope  as  to 
introduce  rapids  or  even  falls  in  its  course.  The 
Niagara  gorge  and  falls  offer  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  phase.  There  are  n\nuerous  other 
causes  for  waterfalls  than  this  most  common 
one;  for  example,  the  two  Yellowstone  falls  oc- 
cur where  two  hard  vertical  dikes  occur  in  the 
softer,  partly  decomposed  lava.  The  Yosemite 
falls  are  apparently  due  to  excavation  of  the 


main  Yosemite  valley  by  a  glacier  which  passed 
down  that  valley;  and  in  the  Al|)s  and  the  fiords 
of  Norway  falls  of  similar  origin  abound.  Where 
lava  flows  have  interfered  with  the  .stream 
courses  waterfalls  have  resulted  by  the  action  of 
the  river  in  excavating  a  new  valley  in  the  lava, 
as  at  the  Shoshone  Kails  of  Idaho  and  Spokane 
Falls  of  Washington. 

The  glacial  interference  with  rivers  is  i-espon- 
sible  also  for  the  lakes  which  abound  in  Northern 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  to  this  cause  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  system, 
by  wiiich  there  are  alternate  expansions  of  water 
and  narrow  river-like  stretches,  are  due.  The 
im|)ortance  of  these  lake  expanses  of  ri\'ers  is 
not  confined  to  their  usefulness  in  navigation; 
they  also  serve  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water. 
The  rise  of  a  few  feet  in  a  lake  requires  a  long 
time  for  the  corresponding  discharge  into  the 
river  to  be  completed.  This  checks  the  floods 
and  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  river  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  system  is  free  from  destructive  floods. 
A  lake  also  acts  as  a  filter  to  river  water,  and  the 
outflowing  stream  is  therefore  practically  free 
from  all  mineral  load  excepting  that  held  in 
solution.  By  this  means  the  river  has  its  power 
of  excavation  greatly  decreased,  since  the  tools 
with  which  it  works  in  corrasion  are  rock  frag- 
ments in  suspension.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
outlets  of  lakes  are  rarely  deep  valleys  of  erosion. 

Ordinary  rivers  are  subject e<l  to  variations  in 
the  depth  of  water  and  in  the  quantity  of  dis- 
charge per  minute.  With  the  rapid  melting  of 
the  snow  in  spring,  or  at  times  of  heavy  rains, 
the  volume  of  the  river  is  greatly  increased  and 
its  erosive  power  is  very  much  greater  than  at 
ordinary  times.  In  a  large  river  with  many 
branches  a  great  rise  is  usually  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  marked  increases  in  the  volume  of 
water  supplied  by  nmnerous  branches.  At  such 
times  the  river  commonly  rises  until  the  channel 
is  no  longer  able  to  hold  it.  Spreading  out  over 
the  surrounding  country,  it  floods  the  land,  and, 
instead  of  a  single  thread  of  water,  there  may  be 
a  vast  sheet  miles  in  width,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley.  When  the  flood  sub- 
sides a  thin  layer  of  sediment  is  left  behind,  and 
this,  in  the  course  of  time,  builds  up  a  broad  flat 
plain,  known  as  the  flood  plain  (q.v.).  whose 
level  is  just  below  that  of  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary floods.  The  flood-plain  soil  is  so  fertile 
and  productive  that  river  flood  plains  are  among 
the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  earth; 
and  for  protection  from  the  floods  the  people 
have  found  it  necessary  to  build  levees  to  confine 
the  river  to  its  channel.  Such  control  of  rivers 
cannot  be  made  permanently  successful,  since  the 
sediment  that  accumulates  on  the  flood  plain  is 
then  in  part  deposited  in  the  channel,  thus  build- 
ing it  up.  After  a  while,  therefore,  the  river 
must  leave  its  higher  channel  for  the  low  ground 
to  one  side.  It  is  because  of  the  frequent  changes 
of  this  sort  in  the  Yellow  River  of  China,  accom- 
panied by  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, that  the  Yellow  River  has  been  called 
'China's  Sorrow.'     See  Ini^ndation. 

The  flood  plains  of  rivers  often  merge  into  a 
delta  (q.v.).  In  fact,  some  flood-plain  sections, 
as  the  lower  Nile,  were  first  built  as  deltas. 
Wherever  a  stream  carries  sediment  into  the 
sea  the  accumulation  that  settles  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  delta;  and  if  the  coast  line  remains  at  a 
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uniform  level  long  enough,  or  if  it  is  slowly 
rising,  a  delta  will  actually  be  built.  But  where 
the  movement  of  the  laud  is  downward,  or  has 
recently  been  one  of  subsidence,  deltas  cannot  be 
ex[iected.  Tliis  explains  the  absence  of  deltas  in 
Xiirlheastern  America  and  Xorthwestern  Kurojje, 
and  accounts  for  the  many  bays,  estuaries,  and 
fiords;  for  in  these  sections  the  lowering  of  tlie 
land  has  drowned  the  seaward  ends  of  the  val- 
leys and  transformed  them  into  arms  of  the  sea. 
Tlius  the  lower  Hudson  below  Troy  is  for  150 
miles  an  estuary  and  not  a  true  river.  The  true 
Hudson  is  the  portion  from  the  Adirondacks  to 
Troy,  and  that  below  may  be  called  a  tidal  river. 

By  tlie  mineral  load  which  rivers  carry,  im- 
portant work  is  being  performed.  A  large 
variety  of  alkalies  and  salts  is  held  in  solution 
and  much  of  it  is  carried  to  the  sea.  It  is  the 
carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  land  that  supplies  the  materials  used 
by  sea  animals  in  the  construction  of  their  shells. 
This  river  load  is  therefore  important  in  making 
possible  the  coral  reefs  of  the  present  and  the 
beds  of  limestone  formed  in  ancient  geological  _ 
time.  Since  the  river  water  carries  small  iiuanti- 
ties  of  salt  to  the  sea,  and  since  it  must  be  left 
behind  when  vapor  rises  into  the  air  from  the 
water  surface,  it  seems  probable  that  the  salt- 
iiess  of  the  sea  is  due  to  this  action  of  rivers. 
The  mechanical  burden  of  the  stream  is  partly 
suspended  in  the  river  water,  though  immense 
quantities  are  pushed  along  the  bottom  in  the 
form  of  fine  silt,  sand,  gravel,  and  stones,  ac- 
cording to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  Some  of 
this  is  temporarily  lodged  in  the  quieter  por- 
tions of  the  stream,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
flood  plains  and  deltas ;  but  since  it  is  journeying 
toward  the  sea,  much  of  it  eventually  reaches 
that  goal,  and  there  it  is  accumulated,  often 
after  being  worked  over  and  distributed  by  waves, 
tides,  anil  currents.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
the  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  continents  were  once  derived  by  the 
wearing  down  of  ancient  lands,  the  transporta- 
tion of  ancient  rivers,  and  deposition  in  the  early 
seas. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of 
rivers  nuist  be  of  great  importance  in  the  change 
of  the  form  of  the  land.  They  are  operating 
now  and  have  been  working  through  such  long 
periods  of  past  time  that  their  results  have  been 
tremendous.  It  is  estimated  that  8,370,000  tons 
of  mineral  matter  in  solution  are  every  year  re- 
moved by  nmning  water  from  the  surface  of 
England  and  Wales.  At  this  rate  the  surface  of 
the  country  would  be  lowered  one  foot  in  12,078 
years  as  a  result  of  solution  alone.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  carries  in  suspension  or  by  dragging 
sediment  to  the  amount  of  TTTilTT  °f  "^^  total 
weight  of  the  water.  The  river  annually  carries 
into  the  sea  a  quantity  of  mud  which  would 
make  a  prism  208  feet  in  height  with  a  base  of 
one  square  mile.  About  liiO.OOO.OOO  tons  of  dis- 
solved mineral  matter  is  also  annuall.v  carried 
into  the  sea  through  the  INIississlppi.  See 
Erosion. 

In  the  course  of  this  vast  denudation  rivers 
are  subjected  to  many  changes,  some  of  them  of 
an  accidental  kind,  such  as  those  described  above 
as  due  to  glaciation,  etc.,  others  due  to  their  nor- 
mal development.  Among  the  latter  changes  the 
most  important  is  that  group  which  results  from 
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the  changes  of  divides.  There  is  a  battle  in  prog- 
ress between  the  headwaters  of  opposing  streams. 
The  one  that  has  tlie  most  rajiid  slope  to  the  sea, 
or  the  greatest  rainfall,  cu-  the  softest  rock  to 
excavate,  has  an  advantage  over  a  less  favorably 
situated  opponent.  It  will  push  the  divide  back 
in  consciiuence.  Most  often  this  is  nc.'onq)lished 
by  a  very  slow  backward  eating,  but  occasimially 
a  successful  stream  ta|)s  a  large  headwater  o"f 
an  opposing  system  and  bodily  lends  it  into  its 
own  drainage  system.  Such"  rivers  havi>  Ix-en 
called  river  pirates.  It  has  apparently  been  by 
such  headwater  changes  that  the  rivers  which 
now  cross  the  Appalachians  through  watergaps, 
like  the  Delaware,  Susquehainia,  and  I'otomac, 
have  eaten  tludr  way  back  to  the  westward  side 
of  this  mountain  system, 

Bim.ioGRApuY.  For  the  statistics  of  river  sys- 
tems, consult  Murray,  "On  the  total  Anmial  Ua'in- 
fall  on  the  Land  of  the  (;iobe,  and  on  tlie  Udation 
of  Rainfall  to  the  .\nnual  Disdiarge  of  Kivers," 
in  Sooltish  (jeof/raphictil  .1/«;/«-ih,'  (Edinburgh. 
1887)  ;  for  matters  pertaining  to  irrigation,  es- 
pecially in  the  Tnited  States,  consult  the  Krport 
of  the  Commission  of  Irrigation.  U.  S.  Connrt'.is, 
1800,  and  the  Anniuil  liiports  of  the  Ht/drng- 
rnpher,  V.  .S.  Geotogicat  Siirrri/  (Washington); 
on  the  question  of  riparian  rights.  Ilii.'giris.  Trrn- 
fise  on  the  Laic  Relating  to  the  I'otlution  and 
Obstruetiou  of  Watercourses  (London.  1877); 
for  special  information  with  reference  to  the  Mis- 
sippi  River,  Morrill,  "The  FIimhIs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,"  in  Weather  Bureau  Reports  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  (Saint  Ixiuis)  ;  for 
a  general  physiographic  or  geological  history 
of  rivers,  Greenwood,  Rain  and.  Rivers  (  London. 
1876);  Russell,  Rivers  of  Sorth  America  (New 
York,  1808);  id..  River  Derclnpment  (London, 
1808)  ;  Davis,  "Seine,  Meusc,  and  Moselle."  in 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  (Wash- 
ington, 1806).  Consult  also  various  articles  in 
the  Report  of  the  International  Inland  Xaviga- 
tion  Congress  (The  Hague.  180.5)  ;  the  Report  of 
the  International  Congress  on  Irrigation  (Paris, 
1000)  ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under  the 
articles  on  the  various  rivers.  See  GEOLOGY; 
Geogr.^piiy  ;  riiYSioGR.^niY.  etc. 

RIVER  BRETHREN,  The.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  a  group  of  Christian  bodies  supposed  to 
be  of  Mennonite  origin.  They  originated  in  a 
colony  of  Swiss  who  settled  near  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  H.'iO.  During 
the  revival  of  1770  congregations  were  formed 
among  the  converts,  with  .lacob  Engle  as  their 
first  pastor.  In  many  points  of  their  faith  and 
practice  the  River  Brethren  resemble  the  Men- 
nonites  and  in  part  also  the  Dunkards.  They 
baptize  by  trine  immersion ;  observe  foot-washing 
as  a  religious  rite;  use  the  kiss  of  greeting  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  sex;  teach  non-resist- 
ance and  nonconformity  to  the  world ;  inculcate 
plainness  in  dress  and  living;  abstain  from  polit- 
ical activity,  although  they  do  not  neglect  the 
regular  duties  of  good  citizens;  are  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  Sal)bath  ;  and  endeavor  to  order 
their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible.  Three  branches  of  the  River  Brethren  arc 
recognized:  (1)  The  Brethren  in  Christ,  the 
largest  and  having  the  most  complete  organiza- 
tion, with  district  conferences  and  a  General  Con- 
ference which  meets  annually.  They  are  most 
numerous    in    Pennsylvania.    Kansas,   and   Ohio, 
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aiui  have  cluirolics  al^o  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Canada.  According  to 
the  statistics  compiled  for  the  Church  Directory 
of  1902,  they  have  in  the  United  States  124  minis- 
ters and  28Uti  communicants.  The  Evangelical 
Vinitor.  semi-monthly  (Harrishui-g,  Pa.),  is  the 
periodical  organ  of  this  Church.  The  Brethren 
have  missions  in  Buluwayo  and  the  Transvaal, 
South  Africa;  tlie  Baukuna  district,  Bengal,  and 
the  Poona  district,  India  ;  in  all  of  which  15  mis- 
sionaries are  engaged :  and  two  missionaries  at 
Hidalgo,  Te.\as.  (2)  The  Old  Order  of  Yorker 
Brethren  was  constituted  of  churches  which, 
on  a  division  taking  place  in  1802,  adhered 
to  the  original  doctrine  and  practice.  Most 
of  these  churches  were  in  York  County,  Pa., 
whence  the  name  'Old  Yorker.'  Other  churches 
are  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  (3)  The 
United  Zion's  Children  originated  in  a  di- 
vision which  occurred  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa., 
in  185.3.  Retaining  the  old  confession  of  the 
Brethren  unchanged,  they  differ  from  the  other 
branches  in  certain  matters  of  administrative 
and  formal  detail.  Their  churches  are  all  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  the  Ri\'er  Brethren 
because  they  baptized  their  first  converts  in  the 
Susquehanna   River. 

RIVER-CRAB.  A  crab  of  the  genus  Thel- 
phusa,  inhabiting  fresh  water,  and  Jiaving  the 
carapace  quadrilateral,  the  antennae  very  short. 
Chie  species  (Thelphusa  depressa) ,  the  "grancio' 
of  the  Italians,  is  very  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Other 
species  are  common  in  Palestine  and  other  warm 
countries. 

BIV'ERHEAD.  Tlie  county-seat  of  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y.,  70  miles  east  of  New  Y'ork  City, 
on  Great  Peconie  Bay,  and  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Y'ork,  Ho).  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region  and  manufactures  woolens, 
paper,  carriages,  soap,  and  lumber  products. 
Population,  in  IflOO,  4503. 

RIVER  RAISIN",  Massacre  op.  See  French- 
town. 

RIVERS,  Navigable  and  Non-Navigable.  In 
law  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  rights  of 
the  public  in  rivers  which  are  deemed  navigable 
and  those  which  are  deemed  non-navigable.  All 
navigable  waters  are  subject  to  the  public  right 
of  navigation  and  under  certain  circumstances  to 
other  valuable  rights,  but  the  public  has  no 
right  in  non-navigable  rivers,  they  being  general- 
ly subject  to  private  ownership  of  the  riparian 
owners.     See  Riparian  Rights;  Watercourses. 

At  common  law  all  rivers  in  which  the  tide 
rose  and  fell  were  deemed  to  be  navigalile,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  public  riglit  of  naviga- 
tion. Owing  to  the  difference  in  physical  char- 
acter of  the  rivers  in  the  United  States  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
has  been  applied  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
rivers  are  deemed  to  be  navigable  which  are  in 
fact  navigable  and  which  afford  a  channel  for 
valuable  commerce.  To  constitute  a  river  navi- 
gable in  the  legal  sense,  the  commerce  carried 
upon  it  must  be  essentially  valuable  in  character 
and  the  river  must  be  a  natural  watercourse, 
not  one  con.structed  by  artificial  means.  Puhlic 
rivers  are  those  which  are  deemed  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  piiblic.  The  rights  of  the  public 
in  rivers  of  this  class  are  substantially  the  same 


as  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  sea,  namely, 
the  right  of  navigation,  fishing,  bathing,  and  the 
right  to  take  sand  and  seaweed,  water  and  ice. 
Within  this  class  are  comprised  generally  all 
tidal  rivers,  and  in  many  States  all  rivers  having 
natural  capacity  for  navigation  or  flotage.  As 
semi-public  rivers  may  be  classed  all  non-tidal 
rivers  which  are  in  fact  navigable,  which  are 
deemed  to  be  subject  to  private  ownership — 
which  ownership,  however,  is  subject  to  the  pub- 
lic easement  of  navigation.  The  riparian  owners 
are  deemed  to  be  owners  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
ud  filum  aijuer;  but  their  ownership  is  subject 
to  the  public  right  to  navigate  the  river,  and  in 
some  States  to  other  similar  public  easements. 
Navigable  rivers  not  tidal  are  deemed  to  be  semi- 
public  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Mon- 
tana, New  Hampshire,  New  .Jersey,  New  Y'ork, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

While  all  public  rivers  are  subject  to  the  right 
of  navigation,  the  right  extends  only  to  the  use 
of  the  rivers  for  purposes  of  navigation  up  to  the 
normal  high-water  mark.  The  right  to  navigate 
does  not  include  a  public  easement  to  use  the 
shores  of  the  river  for  towage  or  wharfage,  al- 
though such  use  may  be  incidental  to  navigation. 
Rivers  w-ithin  or  flowing  through  a  State  are 
subject  to  the  legislative  control  of  that  State. 
This  right,  however,  is  subject  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and  any  legisla- 
tive act  inconsistent  with  the  acts  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  commerce  is  void. 
In  case  of  rivers  running  between  two  States,  both 
States  have  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress, 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
District  Courts  extends  over  all  navigable  rivers 
which  are  used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  high- 
ways of  commerce  and  by  themselves,  or  by  con- 
necting bodies  of  water,  form  a  continuous  navi- 
gable waterway  between  States  or  from  a  State 
to  a  foreign  country.  Consult:  Hunt,  The  Law 
of  Boundaries  and  Fences  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1896)  ;  Coulson  and  Forbes,  The  Law  Relating 
to  Waters  (2d  ed.,  London,  1892)  ;  Gould,  The 
Lata  of  Waters  (3d  ed.,  Chicago,  1900).  See 
Admir.^lty;  Maritime  Law;  Watercourse; 
Bridkes,  The  Law  Relating  to. 

RIVERS.  A  title  borne  by  three  English- 
men prominent  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Richard  Woodville,  the  first  Earl  Rivers  (  ? — 
1442),  was  a  favorite  of  Henry  V.  The  King 
appointed  him  seneschal  of  Normandy ;  after- 
wards he  was  chamberlain  to  the  Regent  Bed- 
ford and  lieutenant  of  Calais.  His  son  Richard 
(  ? — 1469)  married  .Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  the 
widowed  Duchess  of  Bedford,  about  1436.  He 
was  a  famous  fighter,  and  was  created  Baron 
Rivers  in  1448.  His  politics  were  Lancastrian 
until  1461,  when  he  joined  the  York  side  and 
acquired  great  influence  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  King  Edward  IV.  in  1464. 
He  was  made  Constable  of  England  in  1467.  In 
his  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Nevilles  of  Warwick, 
who  represented  the  old  nobility,  he  and  one  of 
his  sons  were  captured  and  executed  at  North- 
ampton in  1469.  His  son  Anthony,  second  Earl 
Rivers  (c.1442-83),  known  as  Baron  Scales  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime,  shared  all  King  Ed- 
ward's diversities  of  fortune,  and  remained  his 
trusted  friend  after  his  return  to  power.    At  the 
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King's  death,  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
111.,  became  Protector  of  the  kingdom.  Actuated 
by  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  King  Edward  V.,  Gloucester  arrested 
Rivers,  wlio  was  governor  of  the  prince,  and  he 
was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  designs. 

RIVERSIDE.  The  county-seat  of  Riverside 
County,  Cal.,  ti.j  miles  east  by  south  of  Los 
Angek's;  on  the  Santa  Ana  River,  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacitic,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  railroads  (Jlap:  California,  E  5).  It  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  streets  and  surroundings. 
Magnolia  and  Victoria  avenues  in  particular  are 
lined  with  magnificent  shade  trees  and  extend  for 
several  miles  through  orange  groves.  The  city 
has  a  handsome  court  house  and  a  public  library. 
Riverside  is  the  centre  of  one  of  tlie  richest 
orange-growing  sections  in  the  world,  and  lemons 
also  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1870  and  the  city  was  in- 
corporated in  1883.    Population,  in  1900,  7973. 

RIVES,  rev,  Alfred  Landon  (1830-1903).  An 
American  engineer,  son  of  William  Cabell  Rives, 
United  States  Minister  to  France,  born  in  Paris. 
He  studied  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1854  graduated 
at  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  He 
was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Capitol  building  in 
Washington,  worked  on  the  Washington  aqueduct 
and  on  governmental  improvements  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  in  the  Civil  War  became  colonel 
of  engineers  in  the  Confederate  army.  Then  he 
became  an  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  and,  after 
acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  His 
daughter  is  the  Princess  Troubetzkoy  (Amflie 
Rives ) . 

RIVES^  Am£lie,  Princess  Troubetzkoy  (1863 
— ) .  An  American  author,  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.  She  early  began  to  write  stories,  some  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthlii. 
Her  first  collection  of  tales,  published  in  1888, 
was  called  A  Brother  to  Dragons,  and  Other 
OM-Time  Stories.  This  was  followed  by  Virginia 
of  Virginia  (1888),  and  The  Witness  of  the  Sun 
(1889).  In  1889  she  created  a  marked  sensation 
by  The  Qtiiek  or  the  Dead,  and  in  the  same  year 
published  Herod  and  Mariamne,  a  Drama,  in 
verse.  Among  her  later  works  are:  Aecording  to 
St.  John  (1891),  a  novel;  Barbara  Dcring 
(1892):  Athelwold  (1893):  and  Tanis,  The 
Sand-Digger  (1893).  In  1888  Miss  Rives  mar- 
ried John  Armstrong  Chanler  of  New  York,  from 
whom  she  was  subsequently  divorced.  She  then 
became  the  wife  of  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy  of 
Russia,  and  lives  in  Virginia. 

RIVES,  William  Cabell  (1793-1868).  An 
American  political  leader  and  diplomat,  born  in 
Nelson  County,  Va.  He  was  educated  at  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  and  William  and  Mary  colleges,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  early  became  one 
of  the  prominent  Democrats  of  Virginia,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1816,  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1817-19  and 
in  1822,  and  of  Congress  from  1823  to  1829.  He 
was  Minister  to  France  from  1829  to  1832,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from 
■which   he   resigned   in    1834.     He  was   reelected 


in  1S35,  and  remained  in  the  Senate  until  184.'i. 
He  was  again  Minister  to  France  from  IS49  (<» 
1853,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  Peace  Conference 
at  Washington  in  180],  and  afterwards  of  the 
Confederate  Provisional  Congress  and  of  the  first, 
and  second  regular  Confederate  Congresses,  lie 
published  an  excellent  Hinlory  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  James  iladi-ion  (3  vols.,  IS.'JiltiS)  ; 
The  Life  and  Character  of  John  Hampden  ' 
(1845)  ;  and  Ethics  of  Christianity  (1835). 

RIVET  (OF.  rivet,  rivect,  from  OF.,  Fr.  rircr, 
to  clencli,  from  Icel.  rifa,  to  stitch  together).  A 
metal  pin  for  connecting  two  plates  of  metal  in 
boiler  and  tank  making,  iron  shipbuilding,  and 
steel  bridge  and  structural  work.  To  use  the 
rivet  it  is  heated,  in.serted  in  the  punch  or  drill 
holes  of  the  two  plates,  and  the  projecting  un- 
headed  end  hanunered  to  a  hemispherical  head. 
The  heading  process  may  be  performed  by  hand 
or  by  pneumatic  percussive  riveting  machines,  or 
by  squeezing  the  rivets  between  the  dies  of  pneu- 
matic, steam,  or  hydraulic  riveting  machines. 
(See  Metal- WoRKiKG  JlAnnxEKY  and  Pneu- 
matic Tools.  )  Small  steel  rivets  are  often  bead- 
ed when  cold,  and  copper  rivets  and  rivets  of  the 
other  soft  metals  are  never  heated. 

RIVETING  MACHINES.   See  Metal- WoBK- 

IXU   ilACHINERY. 

RIVIERA,  re've-a'ra.  The  popular  designa- 
tion of  tlie  narrow  but  beautiful  coast  line  of 
Italv  and  France,  mainlv  around  the  (!ulf 
of  Genoa.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Riviera — 
Riviera  di  Levante — extends  from  Spezia  to 
Genoa :  the  western  half — Riviera  di  Poneiite — 
from  Genoa  to  Nice  in  France,  or  as  far  as  Hyfres. 
Tlie  Riviera  is  distinguished  by  its  magnificent 
scenerv,  and  by  its  mild  climate,  wdiich  each  win- 
ter attracts  thousands  of  sojourners  of  all  classes, 
more  especially  to  the  numerous  famous  resorts 
along  the  western  coast — Cannes,  Nice.  Mentone, 
Jlonte  Carlo,  San  Remo.  etc.  The  scenery  is 
rather  more  bold  and  wildly  picturesque  on  the 
east  coast^  and  the  vegetation  is  not  so  rich  and 
attractive  there  as  along  the  Ponente.  Along  the 
western  Riviera  from  Nice  to  (Jenoa  winds  the 
celebrated  Corniche  road.  The  Riviera  i.s  oc- 
casionally visited  by  earthquakes,  the  last  having 
been  in  1887.  Consult:  Lentheric.  The  Kirivra, 
Aniyient  and  Modern  (trans.,  London,  1895)  ; 
Hare,  The  Ririeras  (ib.,  1897);  Uiirstel.  "Die 
Riviera,"  in  Land  tind  Leute,  vol.  xi.  ( Riele- 
feld,  1902)  ;  Macmillan,  The  Riviera  (London, 
1880). 

RIVIERE,  re'vnrar',  Briton  (1840—).  An 
English  animal  and  figure  painter,  born  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  William  Hi- 
vi6re  (1806-76),  one  of  the  family  of  artist.s  who 
taught  drawing  at  Cheltenham  and  Oxford. 
Young  Rivi&re  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1858,  and  his  early  work  was  influenced  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Afterwards  he  graduated  at 
Oxford  (1867).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1881.  The  combined  animal 
and  figure  subjects  of  Riviere  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  his  "Circe"  (1871)  and  "Danier' 
(1872)  were  the  first  of  his  notable  large  paint- 
ings. These  were  followed  by  "Persepcdis" 
( 1878.  his  masterpiece) ,  "In  Manus  Tuas  Domine" 
(1879),  "A  ]\Iighty  Hunter  Before  the  Lord" 
(1891),  "Be%-ond  Man's  Footsteps"  (1894.  in  the 
National  Gallery),  and  "To  the  Hills"    (1901). 
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He  has  been  called  tlic  greatest  English  animal 
painter  since  Landsecr. 

KIVlfiRE  DTJ  LOUP>  r^'vvAr'  du  liJo  (EN 
BAS).     A  town  in  Canada.    See  Frasebville. 

RIVlfiRE  DU  LOUP  (EN  Havt).  A  (own  in 
Canada.     See  l.in  isevii.i.e. 

RIVIERES  DU  SUD,  du  svid.  A  French 
colonial  possession  in  Africa.  See  French 
Guinea. 

RIV'INGTON,  James  (c.1724-1802).  A 
noted  Tory  journalist  of  New  York  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Rivington  early  acquired  wealth  as  a  book- 
seller in  his  birthplace,  London,  lost  it  at  New- 
market, emigrated  to  Philadelphia  (1700),  and 
thence  to  New  York  (1761),  where  he  had  a 
bookshop  in  Wall  Street.  In  1773  he  began  to 
publish  The  yew  York  Gazetteer,  or  the  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Hudson  Rircr,  and  Quebec 
Weekly  Advertiser,  bitterly  attacking  the  Revolu- 
tionary movement  and  its  leaders  till  Captain 
Isaac  Sears,  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  came  (1775) 
from  Connecticut  to  New  Y'ork  with  75  horsemen, 
destroyed  Rivington's  press,  and  cast  his  type  into 
bullets.  After  a  Congressional  investigation 
Rivington  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house, 
but  he  thought  it  wise  to  visit  England,  where 
he  was  appointed  King'.s  printer  for  New  York, 
and  returned  thither  in  1777  to  publish  Riving- 
ton's Seic  York  Loyal  Gazette,  a  title  presently 
changed  to  Royal  Gazette.  About  1781  Rivington 
turned  spy  for  Washington,  and  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  Y'ork  changed  the  title  of  his  paper 
to  Rivington's  Xeir  York  Gazette  and  Univers/tl 
Advertiser,  but  he  had  lost  public  confidence.  His 
paper  ceased  to  exist  in  1783  and  his  declining 
years  were  passed  in  obscure  poverty. 

RIVOLI,  re'v6-le.  A  village  in  Italy,  in  the 
Province  of  Verona,  on  the  river  Etsch,  13  miles 
northwest  of  Verona,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  Napoleon  over  the  Austrians  under 
Alvinczy.  January  14-15,  1797.  His  services  in 
the  Ijattle  gave  Massena  (q.v.)  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Rivoli    (1807). 

RIVOLI,  re'vo'le',  Rue  de.  One  of  the  most 
noted  streets  of  Paris,  running  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine.  The  west- 
ern end  of  the  street  contains  many  of  the  most 
attractive  shops  of  the  city,  and  is  lined  on  the 
north  side  with  arcades  for  several  blocks,  facing 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tiiileries  Gardens.  It  was 
begun  in  1802,  was  completed  in  1865  at  a  large 
cost,  and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Rivoli  in  1707. 

RIX,  Julian  Walbridge  (1850—).  An 
American  landscape  painter,  born  at  Peacham, 
Vt,  He  began  to  paint  landscapes  in  1875,  and 
was  self-taught,  studying  directly  from  nature. 
His  subjects  are  chosen  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica and  his  treatment  has  in  every  case  been 
remarkable  for  variety.  No  two  paintings  from 
his  brush  represent  the  same  viewpoint,  and  he 
is  noticeably  free  from  mannerism.  One  of  his 
most  characteristic  pictures  is  "St.  John  Harbor" 
(1903),  a  marine,  which  shows  fine  cloud  and 
sky  effects.  Other  works,  all  in  private  collec- 
tions in  Baltimore.  New  Y'ork,  Rochester,  and 
South  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  include.  "Sunset.  Califor- 
nia Coast,"  "High  Tide.  Coast  of  Maine,"  "The 
Woodland  Spring,  Mike  Marr's  Camp.  Moosehead, 
Maine,"    "Breezy    Afternoon,"    "Solitude,"    "Old 


Oaks."  "Twin  Oaks,"  '"Noonday,"  and  "A  Breezy 
Day." 

RIYAD,  re-iid'.  A  town  of  Arabia.  See 
Riai). 

RIZAL,  lethal'.  A  province  of  Central  Luzon, 
Philip])ine  Islands  (Map:  Luzon,  ¥  8).  It 
was  formed  in  1901  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
former  provinces  of  Jlanila  and  Morong  (the  city 
of  Manila  being  excluded  as  a  separate  munici- 
pality), and  lies  north  of  Laguna  de  Bay  and 
east  of  Manila  Bay.  Its  area  is  1048  square 
miles.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  forests ;  the  southern  portions  are 
low  and  alluvial,  and  subject  to  destructive 
floods  from  the  Laguna.  The  province  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Pflsig  River.  The  chief  agricultural 
product  is  the  betel,  but  rice,  sugar,  corn,  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  246,940,  almost  wholly  TagSlog. 
The  capital  is  PSsig   (q.v.). 

RIZAL,  Josfi  (1861-96).  A  Filipino  p.atriot 
and  writer.  He  was  born  at  the  pueblo  of  Ca- 
lamba.  Province  of  Laguna,  Luzon,  of  Tagalog 
parentage ;  studied  imder  the  Jesuits  at  Ma- 
nila ;  went  to  Madrid  in  1882  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  medicine ;  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  university 
there,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Paris,  Heidel- 
berg, Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  devoting  his  attention 
particularly  to  surgery,  ethnology,  linguistics,  and 
philology.  He  acquired  a  more  or  less  extensive 
knowledge  of  seven  languages,  became  markedly 
proficient  in  optical  surgery,  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  customs  of 
various  European  countries.  He  early  came  to 
realize  the  disadvantages  under  which  his  race 
labored  in  the  Philippines  and  the  oppression 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  in  1886  published, 
in  Spanish,  a  novel.  Noli  me  Tangcre,  in  which  he 
exposed  and  denounced  the  Spanish  administra- 
tion of  the  islands  and  in  particular  gave  a  start- 
ling picture  of  the  alleged  bigotry,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  religious  Orders.  This  book 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  Spanish  officials,  by 
whom  Rizal  was  virtually  forced  to  leave  the 
islands  within  a  few  months  after  his  return  in 
1887.  Rizal  then  spent  some  time  in  .Japan,  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  1891 
published  El  "filibusterismo,  a  sequel  to  Noli  me 
Tangere.  Besides  endeavoring  to  further  the 
cause  of  his  people  by  his  writings,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  "Liga  Filijiina," 
which  has  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
friars,  the  securing  of  the  liberty  of  association 
and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  obtaining 
of  political  concessions  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  granted  to  Cuba.  The  Government 
in  Luzon  had  rigidly  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  any  of  Rizal's  writings,  but  in  1892  he 
ventured  to  return  to  Manila  under  a  vir- 
tual promise  from  the  Governor-General  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  live  there  in  safety. 
Upon  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  almost  imme- 
diately arrested,  was  nominally  convicted  of  hav- 
ing helped  to  organize  the  secret  and  rcvohition- 
ary  society  known  as  the  Katipinian,  and  was 
banished  to  Dapitan,  Mindanao.  In  1896  he  vol- 
unteered to  act  as  a  physician  in  Cuba,  where  a 
violent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  was  raging;  but 
was  seized  while  on  bis  way,  was  brought  back 
to  Manila,  and  there,  after  a  mock  trial,  was 
shot,  December  30,   1896,  as  a  traitor.     His  in- 
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flucncp  among  the  Filipinos  was  enormous,  and 
his  abilities  were  such  that  he  has  been 
ranlsfil  by  some  writers  as,  in  many  respects, 
perhaps  the  ablest  man  the  Malay  race 
lias  proiiuoed.  The  novel  Xoli  me  Tungcrc 
was  translated  into  English  by  Gannett  as 
Friiirs  (i)id  Filipinos  and  published  in  New 
York  in  1000.  Consult:  Blunientritt.  liioijrajihy 
of  Dr.  Josi-  /ii>«(  (Eng.  translation,  Singajjore, 
18118)  :  Clill'ord,  "The  Story  of  Jose  Kizal,  the 
Filipino,"  in  llhiclcicood's  Mafin::iiic,  vol.  cl.xxii. 
(Edinburgh,  1902)  ;  and,  for  an  attempted  justi- 
fication of  the  Spanish  officials.  La  )ii(isoiiizuci6ii 
dc     Filiiiin-as:     Ilizal    y     sii    obra     (Barcelona, 

isn-). 

RIZ'AUS,  re-tsa'us.  The  real  name  of  the 
Ihitcli  theologian  usually  called  Albert  Harden- 
berg   (<i.v. ). 

RIZEH,  re-ze'.  A  port  in  the  Vilayet  of  Tre- 
bizond,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  40  miles 
east  of  Trebizond  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  .1  2). 
It  is  now  known  chiefly  for  its  healthful  climate 
and  picturesque  surroundings,  which  make  it  jiop- 
ular  as  a  summer  resort.  It  manufactures 
scarfs  and  linen  cloths.     Population,  about  2500. 

RIZZI,  ret'se,  Antonio  (c.l430-e.l497).  An 
Italian  sculptor,  born  in  Verona.  He  was 
probably  the  son  and  pupil  of  Pietro  Rizzi.  with 
whom  he  w-orked  on  the  monument  of  the  Doge 
Francesco  Foscari  (1457)  in  the  Church  of  the 
Frari,  Venice.  The  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve 
(c.1471)  on  the  grand  stairway  of  the  Doge's 
palace  are  remarkable  for  their  lifelike  attitudes. 
Rizzi  was  plainly  influenced  by  the  Renaissance 
movement  in  his  great  monument  to  the  Doge 
Niccoli)  Tron  (1470-70)  in  the  Frari,  an  elabo- 
rate work  with  many  life-size  figures,  medallions, 
and  reliefs.  Rizzi  was  the  engineer  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  war  against  the  Turks  (1483-1490) 
and  was  afterwards  principal  architect,  and  re- 
built a  portion  of  the  Doge's  palace  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

RIZZIO,  ret'se-6,  or  RICCIO,  David  (c.1533- 
66).  A  favorite  of  ^Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  born  near  Txirin,  Italy,  and  came  to  Scot- 
land in  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
As  he  possessed  a  good  voice,  the  (Jueen  selected 
him  for  the  quartet  in  her  private  chapel.  He 
rapidly  rose  in  favor,  and  in  time  became  her  sec- 
retary and  chief  counselor,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  his  relations  with  Mary  were  ever  of  a  crim- 
inal nature  or  that  he  was  a  Papal  agent.  Rizzio's 
haughty  demeanour  aroused  the  nobles  and  they 
made  use  of  the  jealousy  of  Darnley.  Mary's  hus- 
band, to  form  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  hated  foreigner.  The  moving  spirit 
of  the  affair  was  probably  William  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  whom  Rizzio  had  practically  super- 
seded as  Secretary  of  State  in  1565.  The  Pro- 
testant leaders  were  also  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
Catholic  favorite.  On  Saturday  evening.  March 
9.  ]M'\('i,  the  conspirators  broke  into  "Mary's  cham- 
ber in  Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,  dragged  out 
Rizzo,  and  murdered  him.  The  Queen  afterwards, 
when  she  regained  power,  .caused  Rizzio  to  be 
buried  with  great  honors.  Consult  Ruthven.  !V«r- 
ratire  of  ffiecio's  Murder  (Edinburgh,  1836). 
See  Mary  Sti'art. 

ROACH  (OF.  roche.  rosse.  Fr.  rochr.  from 
MDiiteh  roch,  LGer.  ruche.  Ger.  Roche.  AS. 
reohhe,  Lat.  raja,  roach,  ray) .    A  small  cyprinoid 


fish  [Lcuciscus  rulilus)  plentiful  in  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  Northern  Europe,  and  siniiliir  to 
the  bream  (q.v. ).  It  may  e.xeecd  a  foot  in 
length.  The  upper  parts  are  clear  green,  with 
blue  reflections,  the  lower  parts  silvery  white, 
and  the  fins  reddish.  It  often  gathers  into  large 
schools  and  is  an  angler's  lish,  but  not  much  es- 
teemed for  the  table.  An  .American  minnow,  the 
golden  shiner  [Ahramis  rhryaoleurun),  is  some- 
times called  roach.     See  Plate  of  Dace  and  Min- 

XOW.S. 

ROACH,  John  (1815-87).  An  American  ship- 
builder, born  at  Mitchelltown,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land. When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  emigrated 
to  America.  After  working  in  the  Howell  iron 
Works  in  New  .Jersey,  he,  with  two  fellow  work- 
men, established  a  foundry  near  New  York.  Soon 
afterwards  he  bought  out  his  partners,  and  in 
1868  bought  the  Jlorgan  Iron  Works.  I'our 
years  later  he  bought  the  Rainer  shipyards  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  soon  became  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  shipbuilders.  Among 
the  114  iron  ships  constructed  at  bis  yards  were 
several  war  vessels,  including  the  Chicago,  the  At- 
lanta, the  Boston,  and  the  Dolphin.  The  rejec- 
tion of  this  last  vessel  by  the  Uovcrnment  in 
1885  led  him  to  make  an  assignment.  The  ship- 
yards were  soon  reopened,  however,  under  the 
management  of  his  son,  John  B,  Roach,  j 

ROAD  (AS.  rad,  from  ridan,  OHG.  ritan,  Ger. 
rritrn,  to  ride:  connected  with  Olr.  riad.  ride, 
tiall.  reda,  wagon).  A  way  of  comnuinication  by 
land  between  two  or  more  points,  generally  for 
vehicular  traffic.  Roads  have  developed  with 
commerce  and  travel,  and  particuliirly  with 
war,  conquest,  and  military  control  of  distant 
countries.  Stnibo  mentions  three  great  high- 
ways running  out  from  ancient  Ual>vlon.  'I'lie 
earliest  systematic  roadmaking  is  credited  to 
the  Carthaginians,  but  the  great  road-builders 
of  olden  times  were  the  Romans.  The  .Appian 
Way  (q.v.),  begun  by  Appius  Claudius,  n.c.  312, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  notable  piece 
of  permanent  road  work.  In  general  Roman 
roads  were  built  in  straight  lines,  regardless  of 
ordinary  grades,  and  were  paved  to  a  great  depth, 
the  several  layers  of  stone  and  concrete  sometimes 
aggregating  three  feet  in  thickness. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  road  laws  was 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1285.  It  directed  that 
all  trees  and  shrubs  be  cut  down  to  the  distance 
of  200  feet  on  either  side  of  roads  between  market 
towns,  to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers  in 
them.  The  first  toll  for  the  repair  of  roads  was 
levied  by  the  authority  of  Edward  111.,  in  1346, 
on  roads  which  now  form  part  of  the  streets  of 
London.  In  1555  an  act  was  passed  requiring 
each  parish  to  select  two  surveyors  of  highways 
to  keep  them  in  repair  by  compuhsory  labor:  at 
a  later  period,  in  place  of  the  compulsory  labor, 
the  'statute  labor  tax'  was  substituted. 

In  France,  Louis  XII.  ordered  an  inspection  of 
and  report  on  the  roads  of  the  kingdom  in  1508, 
while  late  in  the  same  century  Henry  IV.  ap- 
pointed the  'Great  Wa^-warden  of  France.'  In 
1556  a  stone  road  15  feet  wide  wa.s  built  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  with  about  20  feet  of  unpaved 
public  way  on  each  side.  France  appears  to  have 
been  the  leader  in  modern  road  construction,  but 
it  was  soon  surpassed  by  England,  and  gave  uj) 
its  own  for  the  English  macadam  system  of  road 
improvements.     By   1775  Tresaguet  had  evolved 
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a  system  of  improved  road  construction  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  now  widely  used 
throughout  the  world.  First  of  all,  Tresaguet 
jiropared  a  curved  bed,  or  earth  foundation,  for 
his  stonework,  parallel  with  and  about  10  inches 
below  the  finished  surface  of  the  proposed  road- 
way. Instead  of  laying  his  large  stones  tlat  he 
set  them  on  edge,  broke  their  upper  edges  oft'  to 
an  even  surface,  then  covered  this  stone  founda- 
tion with  another  hand-laid  course  of  stone, 
smaller  than  the  first,  and  with  its  edges  also 
hammered  ofl'.  Finally,  he  put  on  a  third  layer 
of  stones,  broken  to  about  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut,  and  spread  by  a  shovel.  The  hardest 
stone  was  chosen  for  the  surface  layer.  This 
general  system  was  continued  in  France  until 
1820.  In  that  year  the  plan  worked  out  by  Mac- 
adam in  England  was  introduced  in  France,  and 
in  1830  it  was  officially  adopted  in  the  latter 
country.  It  involved  comparatively  little  change 
except  in  the  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
description  of  Macadam's  work,  further  on. 

Macadam  and  Telford  (qq.v.)  .whose  names  have 
been  applied  to  the  two  rival  systems  of  broken- 
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Massachusetts   S+andard  Macadam., 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   BROKEN   STONE   ROADWAYS. 

stone  road  construction  now  practiced  for  nearly 
a  century,  were  both  Scotchmen,  born  within  a 
year  of  each  other  (1756  and  17.57,  respectively). 
Although  both  of  these  great  engineers  built  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  broken-stone  road  construction 
on  modifications  of  the  French  plans  already  de- 
scribed, Macadam  departed  further  from  his  mod- 


els. Telford  retained  the  single  course  of  large 
stoue  on  edge,  introduced  in  France  by  Tresa- 
guet, but  he  placed  them  on  the  bed  of  a  level 
trench,  and  secured  a  curved  surface  to  his  road- 
way by  using  larger,  or  taller,  stones  at  the  cen- 
tre than  at  the  sides.  Over  these  large  stones, 
in  some  cases,  he  spread  a  layer  of  gravel  1  inch 
deep;  then  he  finished  the  roadway  with  about 
6  inches  of  broken  stone.  Macadam  used  noth- 
ing but  broken  stone  from  the  finished  surface  of 
the  earth  foundation,  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  stone  bed  above  the  earth  at  each  side,  instead 
of  sinking  it  in  a  trench.  The  latter  change  was 
designed  to  facilitate  drainage.  Macadam's  en- 
tire system  was  founded  on  perfect  drainage  and 
on  the  thorough  compacting  of  the  angular  frag- 
ments of  broken  stone  into  one  solid  mass. 
See  Road  and  Street  Machinery. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  few  roads  in  the 
United  States  that  deserved  to  be  characterized 
as  improved.  In  179G  Francis  Baily,  in  his 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Parts  of  North 
Anterica,  wrote  that  '"there  is  at  present  but  one 
turnpike  road  on  the  continent,  which  is  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Philadelpliia,  a  distance  of 
sixty-six  miles,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind; 
it  is  paved  with  stone  the  whole  way,  and  over- 
laid with  gravel,  so  that  it  is  nev'er  obstructed 
during  the  most  severe  season."  The  road  was 
built  by  a  company,  chartered  in  1792.  At  the 
start  it  consisted  of  boulders  rolled  in  belter 
skelter  and  filled  between  and  above  with  earth 
and  gravel.  Hea^'y  rains  reduced  the  road  to  a 
dangerous  condition.  It  is  said  that  the  road  was 
afterwards  macadamized.  This  was  onl,y  one  of 
many  toll  roads,  distributed  over  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  doulitful  Avhether  any  of  the 
other  early  ones  could  lay  claim  to  having  been 
macadamized.  Another  toll  road,  built  in  whole 
or  in  part  before  1800,  extended  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  in  Virginia,  westward  to  Kentucky. 
It  was  built,  and  as  late  as  1895  it  was  said  still 
to  be  owned  by  the  Wilderness  Turnpike  Company. 
Although  many  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
road  construction  by  the  National  Government  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Constitution,  the  onl.y  such 
work  of  importance,  if  not  the  sole  example,  was 
the  Xational  Road  (see  Cumberland  Road) 
from  Cumberland,  Md.,  westerly  800  miles  to 
Vandalia.  111.  The  original  plan  was  to  build  a 
road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Ohio  River. 
The  road  had  .a  total  width  of  80  feet,  and  was 
macadamized  to  a  width  of  30  feet.  As  settle- 
ment proceeded,  corduroi/,  or  log-surfaced  roads, 
were  built  across  dangerously  wet  and  soft 
stretches,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  saw  mill, 
plank  roads,  particularly  for  the  toll  ways,  be- 
came common  in  some  sections.  When  new,  or 
when  kept  in  good  rcjiair.  jilank  roads  were  a 
vast  improvement,  but  they  were  expensive  to 
maintain  and  liable  to  get  badly  out  of  order. 

After  the  wave  of  internal  improvements  had 
swept  over  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  or 
from,  say,  1835-40,  cni,  road  construction  gener- 
ally became  a  purely  local  matter,  except  where 
turnpike  companies  built  long  stretches  of  toll 
roads.  The  advent  of  railways  rapidly  lessened 
the  demand  for  extensive  single  lines  of  high- 
ways. "Working  out  the  road  tax."  instead  of 
paying  the  tax  in  money  and  having  the  money 
laid  out  by  experienced  road-builders,  was  the 
rule,  and  poor  roads  were  the  result.     The  rapid 
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increase  in  urban  population,  in  general  prosper- 
ity, and  in  municipal  inipruvcnicnts,  which  iol- 
lowed  the  Civil  War,  was  laiycly  responsible  for 
the  beginning  of  improved  city  streets.  These 
led  to  better  roads,  and  from  better  roads  it  was 
only  a  step  to  the  agitation  for  good  roads  tl\at 
assumed  such  great  proportions  in  the  Uniteil 
States  from  about  18110  onward.  This,  in  ttirn, 
was  largely  due  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  bi- 
cycle. Prior  to  the  general  movements  for  good 
roads  some  towns  in  Kssex  County.  N.  J.,  began 
to  improve  their  streets.  In  1808  Orange,  N.  J., 
laid  a  Kj-inch  Telford  road  and  in  1871  E.ssex 
County,  in  which  Orange  is  situated,  began  the 
construction  of  an  improved  system  of  country 
roads. 

Road  Laws — Development  of  CiooD  Roads. 
In  1889  a  general  county  road  law  was  passed 
by  the  New  .Jersey  Legislature.  This  permitted 
counties,  after  certain  legal  formalities,  to  issue 
bonds  for  broken  stone  or  hard  road  construction 
and  to  assess  one-third  of  the  cost  upon  property 
abutting  on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  1891  New 
Jersey  passed  a  State  Aid  or  State  Highway  law, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  systematic  road  im- 
provement in  the  United  States  under  the  direc- 
tion of  State  officials  and  with  the  aid  of  State 
funds.  The  law  being  defective,  it  was  reenact- 
ed  in  1892,  and  on  December  "27  of  that  year  the 
State  of  New  .Jersey  paid  $20,6G2  to  Middlesex 
County  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  10.55  miles  of 
broken-stone  roads.  This  was  the  first  money 
paid  by  the  State  under  the  amended  act,  and  the 
first  direct  State  aid  to  the  good  roads  move- 
ment. Most  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  Bnmswick  and  Plainfield.  At  first 
tile  commonwealth  was  represented  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  after 
Jlay,  1894,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  an  offi- 
cial known  as  the  State  Conunissioner  of  Public 
Roads.  Under  the  act  the  cost  of  road  construc- 
tion is  divided  as  follows:  The  State  pays  33.3 
per  cent.,  abutting  property-owners  10  per  cent., 
and  the  counties  in  which  the  improvements  are 
located  pay  the  remainder.  The  initiative  rests 
with  the  owners  of  property  abutting  on  the  road 
in  question,  two-thirds  of  whom  must  petition 
the  County  Freeholders  for  the  improvement. 
That  body  carries  ovit  the  work,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  County  Engineer  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Commission.  In  1899  the 
act  was  amended  so  that  petitions  may  be  filed 
with  and  work  done  by  townships,  as  well  as  by 
counties.  To  the  close  of  October  31.  1900.  the 
total  mileage  of  roads  built  under  the  New  .Jersey 
State  Aid  Law  was  532  and  the  State's  contribu- 
tion (one-third  of  the  total  cost)  had  been  $805.- 
319.  or  about  $1000  per  mile.  The  State  apjn-o- 
priations  have  ranged  from  .$75,000  to  $1.50.000 
a  year — in  1899.  Some  of  the  money  was  spent 
for  general  roads,  but  most  of  it  was  put  into 
broken-stone  roads. 

The  example  set  by  New  Jersey  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  States,  notably  Massachu- 
setts. In  fact,  Massachusetts  is  now  in  many  re- 
s|)ects  the  leader  in  the  movement  for  highway 
improvements  under  intelligent  State  direction, 
aided  by  State  funds.  Its  Legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  in  1892. 
or  the  next  year  after  the  first  New  .Jersey  State 
Road  Act.  and  in  1893  it  established  a  State 
Highway  Commission  of  three  members.     Appro- 
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priations  for  actual  construction  were  not  nimle 
until  1894.  To  the  close  of  19U0  a  total  of  290 
miles  ol  State  highways  had  been  improved  under 
the  -Massachusetts  Act  of  1893,  and  the  Slate 
had  appropriated  more  than  .•!;3,."iOO,OOU  for  the 
work.  (Jf  this  smn  one-fourth  was  to  he  repaid 
to  the  State,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
within  at  least  six  years.  The  counties  were  to 
collect  the  one-fourth  by  taxation.  In  lUOO 
Massachusetts  appropriated  .$.')Ol).OOo  for  State 
roads  (one-fourth  to  be  repaid  to  It  eventually), 
and  in  addition  it  provideii  $0,000  for  the  sal- 
aries of  the  three  conuuissioners,  $17,000  for  en- 
gineers and  clerks,  and  $5,440  for  traveling 
expenses  and  incidentals,  making  a  total  of 
$28,500  for  salaries,  engineering,  and  the  like, 
besides  the  $500,000  for  construction.  In  1899 
it  appropriated  a  like  sum  and  in  1898  half  the 
amount,  making  $71,300  in  addition  to  the 
$3,500,000  already  named.  Prior  to  the  special 
appropriations  the  various  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission came  out  of  the  construction  fund.  The 
popularity  of  the  plan  in  Ma.ssachusetts  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  close  of  1900  274  t(jwns 
and  25  cities  had  petitioned  for  a  total  of  1.334 
miles  of  imjudveil  roads,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  the  commission  had  been  able  to  build. 
Beginning  with  1900  the  cost  of  repairs,  up  to 
$50  a  mile  in  each  year,  is  to  he  assessed  on  the 
towns  in  which  the  road  is  located.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  of  1000  made  provision 
for  an  expenditure^  of  5  per  cent,  of  its  total 
appropriation,  or  $20,000  in  that  year,  for  grad- 
ing and  minor  improvements  in  small  towns 
which  had  not  yet  received  State  aid.  During 
the  year  1900  the  average  cost  of  a  standard 
mile  of  macadamized  road  was  $8,957.  This 
is  for  a  width  of  15  feet  of  stone,  a  depth  gen- 
erally of  0  inches,  and  a  shoulder  3  feet  wide  on 
each  side.  It  also  includes  painted  guard  rails 
at  all  steep  embankments,  and  culverts  of  ma- 
sonry, iron,  or  vitrified  clay,  wlierever  needed. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  improvements 
are  all  on  existing  roads  and  do  not  include 
acquiring  land  or  laying  out  and  grading  new 
roadways. 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York 
have  also  tried  the  State  road  aid  plan.  Rhode 
Island  repealed  its  law  in  1899.  In  Connecticut 
the  work  began  in  1895  and  has  been  growing 
in  popularity  ever  since.  In  1895-90  the  ex- 
pense of  improving  roads  was  divided  equally 
between  the  State  and  the  counties  and  towns 
in  which  the  roads  were  located.  In  1897-98  it 
was  divided  equally  between  the  State  and  the 
various  towns.  In  1899-1900  the  small  towns 
paid  one-fourth  and  the  large  towns  one-third 
the  coast,  the  State  paying  the  rest.  The  di- 
viding line  between  large  and  small  towns  is 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,000,000.  From  1895 
to  1900  State  aid  was  given  in  159  of  the  108 
towns  of  the  State,  and  in  1900  there  were  ap- 
plications from  153  towns.  The  total  amount 
available  to  the  close  of  1900.  including  State 
and  local  funds,  had  been  $1.317,5.')0.  Connecti- 
cut approjjriations  may  be  expended,  in  part, 
for  grading  and  improving  dirt  roads. 

New  York  adopted  the  State  aid  plan  in  1898, 
but  was  sparing  in  its  appropriations,  and  con- 
triliuted  only  $250,000  from  1898  to  1900,  in- 
clusive. The  State  pays  one-half  the  cost  of 
road    improvements,   the   rest   being  divided   be- 
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twcen  tile  county  in  wliiili  tlie  road  is  located 
and  the  abuttin};  propeily-owncrs.  In  case  the 
latter  petition  for  the  iuiprovement,  they  pay 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost;  otherwise,  only 
15  per  cent.  In  I'.IOO  an  act  was  passed  requir- 
ing towns  to  keep  tile  State  roads  in  repair, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engineer.  That 
official  passes  on  all  apjiUcations  for  State  aid 
and  is  in  charge  of  tlie  work.  To  the  close  of 
1900  New  York  had  built  oSVo  miles  of  State 
road,  and  surveys  and  estimates  for  404  miles 
were  under  way.  The  State  Engineer  is  em- 
piiwcred  to  build  telford,  macadam,  gravel,  or 
other   kinds   of    roads. 

Vermont  appointed  a  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion of  three  members  in  1S94,  reappointed  it 
in  1896,  and  in  December,  1898,  created  the 
office  of  State  Highway  Commissioner.  The  com- 
mission of  1892-96  seems  to  have  had  no  powers 
or  duties  save  of  investigation  and  advice,  but 
it  did  some  educational  work  and  issued  two  re- 
ports. The  Commissioner  under  tlie  law  of  1898 
supervises  the  expenditure  of  the  State  road 
tax  and  is  empowered  to  provide  experts  to  give 
instruction  in  road-making.  Other  States  than 
those  named  have  made  more  or  less  extended 
inquiries  relating  to  aid  in  road  construction. 
Tlie  work  is  largely  educational,  since  a  vast 
expenditure  would  be  required  to  macadamize 
all  the  roads  of  even  the  smaller  States.  The 
plan  generally  pursued  is  to  improve  either  high- 
ways between  important  to^vns,  or  notoriously 
bad  pieces  of  road.     Often  the  two  are  combined. 

In  mentioning  educational  work,  the  Road  In- 
quiry Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  not  be  overlooked.  For 
several  years  past  much  has  been  done  at  Wash- 
ington to  collect  and  disseminate  information 
relating  to  the  benefits  of  good  roads  and  how 
they  may  be  best  and  most  cheaply  built  and 
maintained.  Numerous  bulletins  on  the  subject 
have  been  issued,  and  sample  stretches  of  im- 
proved roads  have  been  built  in  different  sec- 
tions, notably  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  essentials  of  good  roads  are:  (1)  Proper 
location:  (2)  easy  grades;  (3)  a  smooth,  hard, 
durable  wearing  surface.  In  the  case  of  new 
roads  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  poor  loca- 
tion, and  no  danger  of  it  if  the  advice  of  a  good 
road  engineer  is  sought  and  followed.  Ideal 
grades  should  not  exceed  a  rise  of  1  foot  in  33  V3 
of  horizontal  distance,  which  is  known  as  a 
3  per  cent,  grade.  Telford  allowed  a  rise  of  I  in 
30,  and  French  engineers  permit  1  in  20,  but 
this  is  for  smooth  broken-stone  roads. 

The  only  classes  of  wearing  surface  for  im- 
proved roads  considered  in  this  article  are 
gravel  and  macadam.  (For  wood,  brick,  and  stone 
block  and  sheet  and  block  asphalt,  see  P.we- 
MEXT.)  Gravel,  spread  in  layers  and  well  rolled, 
makes  a  very  good  road  surface,  but  one  that 
is  rather  expensive  to  maintain.  Gravel  should 
be  screened  to  free  it  from  earth  and  to  sort  out 
for  use  the  stones  ranging  from  about  %  to  IVi 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stones  should  be  as 
angular  as  possible.  A  mixture  of  iron-bearing 
clay  is  desirable  to  bind  the  gravel  together. 
Smooth  beach  or  river  gravel  should  be  avoided, 
but  some  or  all  of  it  may  be  crushed  and  used 
where  nothing  else  can  he  found.  The  lines  be- 
tween the  macadam   and   telford   roads   are  not 


drawn  so  hard  and  fast  as  they  once  were.  The 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  use  telford,  or  a  founda- 
tion of  large  stone,  where  the  ground  is  yielding 
or  the  traffic  very  heavy.  The  stones  are  placed 
by  hand,  as  close  together  as  may  be.  The  pro- 
jections above  the  desired  depth  are  broken  off 
with  hammers,  after  which  two  or  more  layers 
of  broken  stone  are  spread  and  rolled,  each 
separately.  Whatever  the  number  of  layers,  the 
top  one  is  composed  of  fine  screenings,  both  to 
fill  the  interstices  in  the  laj-er  below  and  to 
give  a  smooth  surface.  The  proper  sizes  for 
broken  stone,  and  whether  or  not  clay,  loamy 
earth,  sand,  or  some  other  material  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  stone  and  help  to  bind  the 
stone  together,  should  be  used  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
having  the  fragments  as  homogeneous  as  pos- 
sible, both  in  size  and  hardness,  and  relying 
upon  the  roller  so  to  pack  the  stone  as  to  leave 
no  voids.  Such  voids  as  would  be  thus  left 
might  well  be  filled  as  completely  as  possible 
with  some  material.  There  are  obvious  advan- 
tages in  having  this  done  bv  the  smaller  sizes  of 
broken  stone.  Some  authorities  strongly  advo- 
cate fine  gravel  and  sand  for  filling  the  inter- 
stices. Careful  sprinkling  of  the  upper  la3'er  of 
stone  is  essential,  but  if  too  much  water  is  used 
it  will  penetrate  to  and  soften  the  earth  beneath, 
thus  causing  settlement  in  spots  and  an  irregu- 
lar surface.  The  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission uses  screens  of  V2,  IV2,  and  2I2  inches. 
Stones  between  2V2  and  IV2  inches  in  size  are 
placed  at  the  bottom;  those  between  l^o  and  % 
inch  come  next ;  and  the  screenings  last.  Each 
of  the  three  layers  is  rolled  separately  and  the 
last  is  sprinkled  before  it  is  rolled.  The  best 
material  for  broken-stone  road  surfaces  in  Amer- 
ica is  generally  considered  to  be  basaltic  or  trap 
rock.  Some  limestones  serve  the  purpose  well. 
Carefully  selected  field  stones,  if  of  a  kind  that 
will  break  into  angular  pieces,  often  give  good 
results.  In  general,  any  stone  used  for  macadam 
or  telford  roads  should  be  tough,  fine-grained, 
and  not  readily  acted  upon  by  acids  or  the 
weather. 

Good  drainage  is  an  essential  of  all  road  and 
street  construction.  Water  falling  on  the  surface 
is  removed  by  giving  the  road  a  proper  inclina- 
tion, both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and 
conveving  it  to  natural  watercourses.  Culverts 
of  masonry,  vitrified  clay,  or  iron  pipe  are  em- 
ployed where  open  channels  are  impracticable, 
both  to  carry  the  water  from  the  road  sur- 
face and  for  natural  watercourses  beneath  the 
roadway.  Where  roads  pass  through  wet  land, 
underdrains  are  necessary  to  keep  the  earth  dry 
beneath  the  road  surface.  These,  also,  may  be  of 
stone  or  some  kind  of  pipe,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  at  the  side,  or  running  from  the 
centre  to  one  or  both  sides,  according  to  local 
conditions. 

Maintenance  of  roads  is  no  less  important 
than  their  construction,  but  this  fact  is  yet 
to  be  learned  in  most  parts  of  America.  Ameri- 
can engineers  know  how  to  build  good  roads, 
but  can  rarely  secure  the  money  necessary  to 
maintain  them,  although  money  so  spent  is  saved 
in  the  end.  There  are  two  methods  of  maintain- 
ing broken-stone  roads — the  constant  and  the 
intermittent  road -repair  system.  In  the  former 
the  roads  are  divided  into  sections,  each  in 
charge   of  one   or  more   men.      Broken   stone   is 
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provided  at  convenient  intervals  of  space  and 
applied  to  ruts  and  depressions  as  rapidly  as 
they  occur.  In  the  other  method,  few  repairs 
are  made  for  a  number  of  years.  When  the  road 
liecomes  badly  worn  a  new  dressinj;  of  stone  is 
;qiplied.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  plan  of 
Uirjie  patching.  Before  applying  new  iiietalin<r, 
as  the  broken  stone  is  called,  the  upper  jiortion 
of  the  worn  roadway  is  often  loosened  to  a 
depth  of  1  or  2  inches,  by  means  of  teeth  or 
other  picking  devices,  attached  to  road-rollers 
(see  Road  and  Street  JIachinerv),  or  by  hand. 
The  loosened  surface  is  sprinkled  and  rolled 
much  the  same  as  in  new  construction.    The  dust 


ROAD^  Law  oe  the.    See  Ki  i.E.s  ok  the  Koad. 

ROAD  AND  STREET  MACHINERY.  In- 
der  this  head  may  be  included  the  various  imple- 
ments, other  than  hand  tools,  used  in  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  roads  and  .streets,  with  the 
exception  of  such  apparatus  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
construction  of  asphalt  pavements.  (S-e  Pave- 
ment). Ordinary  plows  and  scrapers  for  loosen- 
ing and  moving  the  natural  earth  surface  in  the 
pre])aration  of  the  roadbed  need  no  extended 
description.  Scrapers  of  this  .sort  are  either  ilnig 
or  wheel,  according  to  whether  their  bottoms 
rest  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  their  loads 
are  being  moved,  or  whether  the  whole  scraper  is 
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and  mud  that  inevitably  form  on  macadam  roads 
should  be  swept  or  scraped  off,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  until  the  dust  seems  uncontrollable  it 
may  be  laid  by  sprinkling.  Wide  tires  for  all 
heavily  loaded  vehicles  lessen  the  wear  of  roads ; 
and  they  are  required  by  law  in  some  sections. 

Bibliography.  Consult  the  authorities  named 
imder  Pavement,  particularly  Aiken.  Byrne,  and 
JIaxwell;  also  Shaler.  American  Highiruys  (New 
York,  1806).  which,  besides  being  a  good  and  re- 
liable presentation  of  the  subject,  is  somewhat 
specific  as  to  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission ;  Rockwell,  Roads  and 
Pavements  in  France  (New  York.  1800),  a  brief 
review  by  an  American  of  the  notable  system  of 
French  road  maintenance:  Codrington.  Mainte- 
nance of  Ma<'adami::ed  Roads  (London  and  New 
York,  ■2d  ed..  1802).  which  gives  British  mainte- 
nance practice  in  detail,  but  is  not  up  to  date; 
Gillette,  Economies  of  Road  Construction  (New 
Y'ork,  1001),  discusses  methods  and  costs  of  con- 
struction: Judson,  Citi/  Roads  and  Pavements 
(Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1804)  :  Special  Consular  Reports 
on  l^treets  and  Hicjliways  in  Foreign  Countries, 
vol.  iii.  (Washington,  D.  C  1801:  reprinted  in 
1807)  :  Roy  Stone,  Xew  Roads  and  Road  Lcfiisla- 
tiun  in  the  United  litates  (New  York,  1804)  ; 
.lenks.  Road  Lecrislation  for  the  American  Htate 
(Baltimore.  1880):  Road  Inquinj  Bulletins  of 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  reports  of  the  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jer.sey  Highway  Commissions,  and 
(from  1808)  of  the  State  Engineer  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Instructor  in 
Roadmaking.  See  Payment;  Road  and  Street 
Machinery;  Street. 

ROAD   (in  law).     See  Highway. 


mounted  on  and  conveyed  between  two  wheels. 
There  is  another  class  of  seraper,  more  properly 
called  a  road  machine,  which  consists  of  a  long 
inclined  blade,  generally  of  steel,  mounted  diag- 
onally between  two  pairs  of  wheels,  and  capable 
of  vertical  adjustment  so  as  to  vary  its  cutting 
depth  and  also  permit  it  to  conform  to  the  angle 
of  the  road  surface.  These  machines  are  drawn 
by  horses  and  throw  the  earth  from  the  side  to- 
w'ard  the  centre  of  the  road.  Another  machine 
used  in  road  construction  is  known  as  a  i/rader, 
or  grader  and  ditcher.  It  loosens  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  plow  mounted  between  two  sets  of 
wheels,  lifts  it  on  to  a  converging  belt,  and  dinnps 
it  into  the  roadway,  the  waste  banks  at  the  side, 
or  into  a  wagon  for  removal  to  some  more  distant 
point. 

Road  Rollers  are  largely  used  to  compact 
roads  formed  by  embankments:  to  solidify  road- 
l)eds  whether  iii  cut  or  till,  in  order  to  give  as 
unyielding  a  foundation  as  possible  to  surfacing 
of  more  durable  material ;  and  finally  for 
compressing  broken  stone  or  asphalt  and  for 
bringing  the  various  classes  of  block  ])aveinents 
to  a  firm  bed  and  regular  surface.  The  steiim 
rollers  are  equipped  with  boilers  and  driving 
engines;  the  horse  rollers  consist  of  little  but 
the  rollers  themselves.  The  rollers  proper,  in 
both  classes,  consist  of  one  or  more  revolving 
hollow  iron  cylinders,  resembling  very  broad 
wheels,  mounted  on  an  axis.  The  axis  is  attached 
to  the  front  end  of  the  driving  engine  or.  in  the 
case  of  horse  rollers,  a  frame  supporting  a  scat  is 
mounted  on  the  axis  and  over  the  roller  and  a 
pole  and  whiffletree  are  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  frame.  The  weight  of  rollers  ranges  from 
2V,  to  20  tons,  steam  rollers  being  the  heaviest. 
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Stone  oh  Kock  riiU.siiKHS  are  useil  to  hioak 
stone  into  small  sizes  for  macadam  or  the  upper 
portion  of  tolford  roads  and  for  use  in  ])reparing 
concrete.  (See  Gki.nuing  and  Crishi.nu  JIa- 
rmxERY.)  Screens  are  for  separating  broken 
.'.tnne  into  various  sizes.  (See  Ore-Ukessing.) 
Further  operations  connected  with  getting  out 
'tone  for  road  work  are  treated  under  Quarry- 
ing, atone-spreaders  are  used  to  distribute 
broken  stone  in  layers  of  regular  thickness  on 
mad  surfaces.  The  machine  consists  of  a  wagon, 
on  which  is  mounted  a  box  whose  forward  end 
may  be  raised  to  give  the  bottom  any  desired 
slope,  and  of  a  trailing  box  reaching  to  the 
ground,  having  a  scraper  attached  to  its  bottom 
and  rear.  By  adjusting  this  scraper  the  depth 
of  the  stone  may  be  regulated  at  will. 

Sprinklers  are  used  to  moisten  earth  and 
stone  used  in  road  construction,  and  to  lay  the 
dust  on  completed  streets.  Their  most  common 
form  is  a  cylindrical  tank,  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  and  with  the  sprinkler  proper  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  The  sprinkler  is  a 
perforated  tube,  or  tubes,  adjusted  to  throw  the 
water  out  in  a  snray,  or  shower,  at  the  rear  and 
sides.  Sometimes  special  street  railway  cars  are 
equipped  with  sprinklers,  for  wate/ing  the  por- 
tion of  the  streets  between  and  for  a  little  space 
each  side  of  the  tracks.  About  1895  a  street-car 
sprinkler  was  introduced  which  waters  a  half  of 
tiie  full  width  of  the  street  at  a  time,  by  means 
of  a  swinging  arm  attached  to  tlie  side  of  the  car. 

Scrapers  tor  Cleaning  Streets  are  employed 
to  remove  stiff'  mud  from  roads  and  streets,  and 
particularly  from  broken-stone  roads.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  steel  or  iron  teeth,  or  long 
curved  blades  3  to  5  inches  wide,  attached  to  a 
framework  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  yield 
to  and  pass  over  irregularities  in  road  and  street 
surfaces  without  tearing  up  the  stone  or  other 
material.     They  pile  up  the  mud  at  one  side. 

Street  Sweepers  of  many  types  are  employed 
to  collect  street  dust  and  dirt  for  removal.  Most 
of  them  consist  of  a  revolving  broom,  mounted 
diagonally  beneath  and  at  the  rear  of  a  four- 
wheeled  truck.  The  ordinary  sweepers  throw  the 
dirt  out  to  one  side,  in  a  continuous  heap  or  row. 
In  recent  years  various  pick-up  siceepers  have 
been  invented  and  to  a  rather  limited  extent 
introduced.  Most  of  them  throw  the  dirt  on  to  a 
conveyor  actuated  by  the  revolutions  of  the  axis 
of  the  wagon,  and  one  type  picks  up  the  dirt  by 
means  of  an  exhaust  fan,  driven  by  an  engine 
mounted  on  the  machine.  Nearly  all  the  sweep- 
ing machines  are  drawn  by  horses,  including  the 
one  just  described,  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  introduction  of  self-pro- 
pelled sweepers  was  begun. 

Scarifiers,  for  loosening  the  surface  of  macad- 
amized roads  prior  to  re-surfacing,  are  used  quite 
extensively  in  England.  They  consist  of  teeth, 
tines,  or  drills,  attached  to  a  special  machine  or 
to  a  road  roller  in  such  a  way  as  to  tear  up  the 
surface  to  a  slight  depth,  by  actions  similar  to 
plowing,  drilling,  or  hammer  blows,  according 
to  the  machine.  In  the  United  States  the  same 
end  is  attained  by  fastening  spikes  to  steam  road- 
rollers,  or  by  means  of  specially  shaped  plows. 

The  use  of  broken  stone  for  road  surfaces  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  development  and  use 
of  two  of  the  classes  of  machinery  described  in 
this  article,  road  rollers  and  stone  crushers.  The 
first  practical  road  roller  was  niade  in  France,  in 


17.S7,  by  .M.  (le  Cessart,  Inspector-General  of 
Bridges  and  Roads.  It  was  made  of  cast  iron, 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  wide. 
In  1817  a  road  roller  was  patented  in  England 
by  Philip  H.  Clay,  and  in  1825  another  English 
patent  on  a  road  roller  was  granted  to  John 
Biddle.  Various  writers  place  the  beginnings  of 
the  continuous  use  of  road  rollers  in  both  France 
and  England  during  the  period  1830-40.  Some 
credit  the  French  engineers  with  being  pioneers 
in  this  respect,  in  1820.  Steam  road  rollers, 
A\liich  have  now  largely  replaced  horse  rollers 
where  the  use  of  the  former  is  feasible,  were  first 
patented  in  France  early  in  1850,  by  Louis  Le- 
nioine,  of  Bordeaux.  A  roller  weighing  ten  long 
tons  (22,400  pounds)  was  immediately  built.  It 
was  used  in  Bordeaux,  and  in  1800  it  was  also 
used  in  Paris.  In  1863  \V.  Clark,  of  Calcutta, 
India,  and  VV.  F.  Batho,  of  Birmingham.  Eng- 
land, patented  a  steam  road  roller,  and  in  1864  .a 
machine  built  after  their  patent  was  shipped 
from  Birmingham  to  Calcutta.  Several  other 
rollers  of  this  type  followed  in  England,  the  most 
successful  of  which,  judging  from  its  subsequent 
wide  ado])tion,  was  that  of  Aveling  and  Porter, 
of  Rochester,  England.  This  firm  seems  to  have 
combined,  in  18(i5,  a  road  traction  engine  with 
rollers,  substituting  the  latter,  on  very  broad 
wheels,  for  the  ordinarv  wheels  of  the  engine. 
In  1867  the  same  finn'made  a  30-ton  (67.200 
pounds)  roller  for  Liverpool,  a  weiglit  which  is 
now  considered  excessive.  Since  1880  several 
American  steam  rollers  have  been  introduced. 

Tlie  fir.st  stone-crushing  machine  was  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney  Blake  (q.v. ),  of  Connecticut,  in 
1852-57.  It  was  introduced  in  England  in  1860 
and  has  since  been  used,  with  or  without  modi- 
fications, all  over  the  world.  It  was  a  jaw 
crusher.  Other  types  of  crushers  have  been  in- 
troduced since  then,  but  few,  if  any,  have  been 
so  extensively  used.  See  Grinding  and  Crush- 
ing Machinery;  Ore-Dressing  ;  Pavements; 
Quarry',  Quarrying  ;  and  Road.  Consult:  Byrne, 
Hifihway  Construction  (New  York  and  London, 
1000)  ;  and  Aitken,  Roadmakinp  and  Maintenance 
(London  and  Philadelphia,  1000). 

ROAD-RUNNER.  A  curious  and  interesting 
ground-cuckoo  ( Oeococcyx  Californianus )  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  also  called  'chapar- 
ral-cock,' 'snake-killer,'  and  "paisano.'  It  is 
nearly  two  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  about 
one-half.  The  plumage  is  bronzy  or  coppery 
green,  changing  to  dark  steel  blue  on  the  head, 
everywhere  except  on  the  rump  streaked  with 
white  or  tawny:  under  parts  soiled  whitish, 
streaked  with  black  on  the  throat,  breast,  and 
sides.  The  road-runner  is  notable  for  its  swiftness 
of  foot,  for,  aided  by  its  wings,  it  is  said  to  equal 
the  speed  of  a  horse.  It  is  almost  omnivorous,  but 
reptiles  and  mollusks  form  a  large  part  of  its 
diet.  The  nest  is  a  flimsy  structure  of  twigs  in 
a  bush,  and  the  white  eggs  are  6  to  9  in  number. 
Like  other  cuckoos,  the  incubation  begins  as  soon 
as  one  egg  is  laid,  so  that  fresh  eggs  and  young 
birds  may  be  found  in  the  same  nest.  It  is  said 
that  road-runners  can  be  domesticated,  and  then 
make  very  interesting  pets.  Another  species 
{Geococcyx  affinis)  inhabits  Southern  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  Consult  Cooper,  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia (San  Francisco,  1870).  See  Plate  of 
Cuckoos. 

ROADS  AND  RAILROADS,  Military. 
Militarv     roads     are     of     two     general     classes: 
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First,  those  incidental  to  tlie  advunoe  of  civi- 
lization aiul  tlie  dexelopnient  of  a  new  country; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  tlie  many  roads 
constructed  by  army  officers  durinj;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  western  and  central  portion  of  tlie 
Inited  States,  and  such  as  are  now  lieing  con- 
structed in  places  in  the  Pliilippines.  These 
roads  are  simply  such  modifications  of  ordinary 
country  and  macadamized  roads  as  seem  hest  to 
suit  the  purposes  in  hand.  Frequently  their 
main  object  is  to  keep  up  a  line  of  communica- 
tion for  the  supply  of  permanent  garrisons  in 
time  of  peace.  Tlie  second  class  comprises  new 
roads  and  repairs  to  existing  road.s  incident  to 
the  active  operations  of  an  arni.y.  These  are 
sometimes  short  pieces  of  road  built  to  furnish 
communication  to  and  between  different  parts  of 
camps  and  fighting  lines  where  they  are  used  for 
a  period  extending  from  several  days  to  months, 
and  sometimes  roads  necessary  tor  the  move- 
ment of  an  arm}'  and  used  perhaps  but  once. 
There  are  many  excellent  examples  of  work  of 
this  kind  by  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Civil 
War.  Some  of  the  commanding  generals  organ- 
ized pioneer  companies  in  each  regiment  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges 
in  proper  shape  for  the  movement  of  the  army. 
The  work  consisted  generally  in  such  repairs  to 
existing  dirt  roads  as  would  make  them  cajiable 
of  standing  the  passage  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
with  its  trains.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in 
such  cases  makeshift  methods  were  followed  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  under  other  circum- 
stances. Frequently  tolerable  results  were  se- 
cured by  placing  on  the  roads  brush,  cornstalks, 
and  similar  material  which  were  bound  together 
sutficicntly  to  permit  of  temporary  use,  but  which 
eventually  probably  left  the  road  in  as  bad  if  not 
\^•orse  condition  than  before  they  were  used.  A 
favorite  method,  where  a])])licable,  was  to  cordu- 
roy the  road.  This  was  done  if  timber  were  ac- 
cessible by  cutting  down  trees  and  saplings,  lay- 
ing a  line  of  logs  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road 
and  covering  them  with  small  saplings  placed 
across  the  road.  These  were  fastened  down,  and, 
if  time  afforded,  were  smoothed  on  top  or  covered 
with  dirt.  Many  modifications  of  this  method 
have  been  used.  Instead  of  saplings,  brush  is 
sometimes  bound  together  in  bundles  and  used 
similarly, 

\\'here  sawed  timber  could  be  quickly  and 
easily  procured,  roads  have  been  planked  in  the 
same  manner.  An  enormous  quantity  of  this 
class  of  work  was  done  by  Sherman's  army  in 
marching  northward  from  Savannah  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  of  repair  of 
a  road  under  such  circumstances  must  de))end 
almost  entirely  on  the  material  at  hand.  It  is 
usually  out  of  the  question  to  metal,  or  put  stone 
on  the  road,  as  is  done  in  macadamized  roads  for 
regular  use.  Still  gravel  is  sometimes  at  hand 
and  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Where  time 
affords,  the  roads  should  always  be  carefully  con- 
structed according  to  approved  methods.  (See 
Ro.\D. )  In  view  of  the  temporary  character  of 
military  roads,  greater  slopes  are  permissible 
than  in  roads  to  be  used  for  longer  periods.  It  is 
usually  considered  admissible  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  road  from  1.5  to  2.5  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  a  foot  of  vertical  height.  Rarely 
less  than  8  feet  width  should  be  given.  If  the 
road  5s  not  made  wide  enough  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  vehicles  at  all  points,  turnouts  for  this 


purpose  should  be  established  at  convenient  in- 
tervals. 

The  longer  movements  of  nrniies  are  nuide  by 
rail  or  steamboat  and  in  the  early  stages  of  war. 
during  the  mobilization  of  the"  army  and  Iho 
forwarding  of  its  equipment  and  supplies,  the 
railroad  occupies  a  position  of  |uinie  importance. 
In  the  wars  of  the  future  it  will,  of  nercsBity, 
play  a  very  important  ))art  in  all  operation's, 
uhetlu-r  offensive  or  defensive.  Tile  objective 
railroad  points  are  usually  the  large  railroad 
centres,  junctions,  etc.,  the  great  objective  point 
being  the  frontier,  for  thronghout  Continental 
Europe  railroads  are  built  as  much  for  strategi- 
cal reasons  as  for  purely  conuuercial  purposes, 
so  that  their  general  direction  is  toward  the 
frontiers,  fortified  places,  magazines,  general  sup- 
ply stations,  and  important  points  of  rendezvous. 
The  military  powers  of  Euro|)e  include  the  |)er- 
sonnel  of  railroads  in  their  national  military 
scheme  of  defense,  so  that  on  the  call  for  mobili- 
zation the  railroad  emjiloyee  at  once  becomes  a 
component  part  of  the  military  forces.  So  far  as 
possible  in  a  country  like  the  United  Stales,  the 
operation  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  olliccrs  and 
employees  of  the  road.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
repairs  made  to  roads  by  the  military  authorities 
became  a  matter  of  great  imjiortance,  so  much  so 
that  special  construction  corps  were  organized  for 
the  maintenance  of  certain  jjieces  of  roads.  The 
most  important  railroads — those  known  to  carry 
the  principal  supplies  for  the  Northern  Army — 
were  frequently  attacked  and  damaged  in  many 
places.  Sy.stematic  provision  was  made  for  the 
material  most  likely  to  l)e  used.  The  maintenance 
of  tlie  road  proper,  excepting  at  bridges,  was  of 
course  simple.  The  dilliculty  experienced  with 
bridges  is  referred  to  under  tlie  head  of  BRIDGES 
AND  DocK.s,  Military, 

ROAN  ANTELOPE.  One  of  the  largest  and 
finest  antelopes  of  Central  Africa  {HiiiputriKiux 
eqviniis),  I'elated  to  the  oryx,  and  called  "bastard 
gemsbok'  by  the  Boers.  It  stands  more  than  four 
and  a  half  feet  high  at  the  withers,  and  varies 
from  bright  roan-color  to  various  tints  of  gray  or 
brown,  with  the  face  dark  brown,  broken  by  a 
broad  white  streak  in  front  of  each  eye,  and  a 
white  nose.  The  horns  of  the  bucks  are  massive, 
heavily  ringed,  and  sweep  backward  in  a  scim- 
itar-like curve  which  may  measure  from  .13  to  42 
inches.  This  species,  though  widely  distributed, 
was  never  very  numerous,  nor  inclined  to  gather 
into  large  herds.  Consult  authorities  cited  under 
Antelope.     See  Plate  of  Antelope.s. 

ROANNE,  ro'an'.  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Department  of  Loire,  France, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  here 
navigable,  42  miles  northwest  of  Lyons  by  rail 
(Map:  France,  L  5).  Its  streets  arc  wide,  and 
its  houses  handsome.  The  chief  structures  are 
the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  the  pul)lic  liluary,  and 
the  college  buildings.  Roannc  manufactures 
muslins,  calicoes,  and  woolen  and  other  fabrics. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on.  It  has  numerous 
Gallo-Roman  remains.  Population,  in  1901,  34,- 
901. 

ROANOKE,  ro'o-nok'.  A  river  formed  in 
southern  Virginia  by  the  union  of  the  Dan  and 
the  Staunton,  which  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
(Map:  Virginia,  F  .5).  It  flows  in  a  winding 
southeast  course  of  250  miles  through  a  fertile 
and   picturesque   valley  in    northeastern    North 
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Carolina,  and  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound.  Its 
length,  including  the  Staunton,  is  450  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  steamers  150  miles  to  W'eldon. 
BOANOKE.  A  city  in  Roanoke  County,  Va., 
56  miles  west  of  Lynchburg;  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  and  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad 
(Map:  Virginia.  D  4).  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
and  has  the  Virginia  College  (female),  Rebekah 
Sanitarium,  and  law  and  public  libraries.  Hol- 
lins  Institute,  a  large  women's  college  under  Bap- 
tist control,  is  six  miles  distant  to  the  north. 
Roanoke  is  mainly  interested  in  railroading,  hav- 
ing extensive  construction  and  repair  shops  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  Industrial- 
ly, the  city  ranks  sixth  in  the  State,  the  value  of 
its  products  in  the  census  _year  of  1900  having 
been  $5,710,000.  'Die  most  important  manufac- 
tures arc  cars,  locomotives,  flouring  and  grist 
mill  products,  bridges,  hydraulic  engines,  agri- 
cultural implements,  lumber,  brick,  cigars  and 
tobacco.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
chosen  biennially,  and  a  luiicameral  council.  In 
1880  Roanoke,  then  called  the  town  of  Big  Lick, 
had  a  population  of  only  639.  In  1884  it  was 
chartered  as  a  citv  under  its  present  name. 
Population,  in  1890,"  16,159 ;  in  1900,  21,495. 

BOANOKE  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  col- 
lege at  Salem,  Va.,  incorporated  in  1853  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Virginia  Institute.  It  remained 
open  during  the  war.  though  without  endow- 
ment, and  has  since  had  a  rapid  development. 
In  addition  to  the  collegiate  department,  with 
partially  elective  courses,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  partial,  preparatory,  and  commercial 
courses  are  ofi'ered.  The  attendance  in  1903  was 
164.  with  a  faculty  of  11  instructors.  The  li- 
brary contained  22.000  volumes.  The  endowment 
was  "$60,000,  the  income  $14,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  grounds  and  four  buildings  was  $100,000. 

BOANOKE  ISLAND.  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  forming  part  of  Dare 
County  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Croatan  Sound.  It  is  noted  as  the  site  selected 
by  .Sir  Walter  Ralegh  (q.v.)  in  his  attempt  at 
colonization  in  1585-87.  On  February  8,  1862, 
a  Union  force  under  General  Burnside  captured 
the   Confederate  garrison. 

BOABING  (lari/ngismiis  parah/ticus) .  A 
disease  of  the  horse,  usually  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  an  inflamed  or  hypertrophied  bronchial 
gland  which  interferes  with  the  proper  functions 
of  the  left  recurrent  larnygcal  nerve.  In  the  case 
of  genuine  "roaring'  medical  treatment  is  of  no 
avail,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  a 
course  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  strongly  advo- 
cated where  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

BOABING  BUCKIE.  The  name  among 
British  people,  especially  in  Scotland,  for  the 
local  species  of  Fusus,  a  large  spiral  (conch) 
shell  which,  when  held  to  the  ear.  furnishes  a 
muflled  roaring  sound  which  children  are  told  is 
the  sound  of  the  sea  in  which  the  creature  lived. 
Really  it  is  the  audible  reverberation  of  the 
otherwise  inaudible  sound  of  the  rushing  of  the 
blood  in  the  internal  ear. 

BOASTING   (in  metallurgy).     See  Copper. 

BOB'ALO  ( Sp.,  rdbalo,  Catalan  lloharro,  name 
for  the  European  bass,  probably  from  Lat.  lahrus, 
labros,  from   Gk.   Xd^paf,  lalrax,  sea-wolf,  from 


XdjSpot,  labros,  furious,  fierce,  greedy).  Any  of 
several  fishes  of  the  tropical  .shores  of  America 
resembling  sea-bass,  but  set  apart  in  the 
family  CentropomidiC.  All  are  robust,  dark-col- 
ored fishes,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  lengtli,  and 
several  kinds  are  of  great  importance  in  the  local 
markets.  The  most  valuable  in  the  West  Indies 
and  along  the  Spanish  Main  is  the  species  Cen- 
Iropoinus  undeciinaUs,  called  also  'snook'  and 
'brochet-de-mer.' 

BOBBEB-FLY.  Any  one  of  the  dipterous  in- 
sects of  the  family  Asilidae.  These  are  strong, 
hairy,  active,  predatory  flies,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous and  always  conspicuous,  flying  with  a 
darting  motion  and  preying  upon  many  different 
kinds  of  insects.  They  are  rather  slender,  but 
extremely  strong,  and  are  furnished  with  a  large 
tapering  hard  beak  inclosing  a  sharp  lancet 
which  is  thrust  out  and  cuts  a  severe  wound  in 
the  body  of  the  insect  captured.  The  tip  of  the 
beak  is  bearded  with  stiff  bristles  which  hold  it 
.securely  in  the  wound  into  which  it  is  crowded. 
They  destroy  very  many  injurious  insects,  but  are 
noted  enemies  of  the  honey-bee. 

BOBBEB  SYNOD.     See  Ephesus,  Councils 

OF. 

BOBBEBY  (OF.  robbcrie,  roberie,  from  rob- 
ber, rober,  to  rob.  from  ML.  raubare,  from  OHG. 
roitlHin,  Ger.  rtiuben,  Goth,  bi-rauhon,  AS.  reafian, 
Eng.  reave;  connected  with  Lat.  rumperc,  to 
break,  Skt.  Itip,  to  break,  plunder).  In  sub- 
stance robbery  is  an  aggravated  form  of  larceny, 
although  at  common  law  it  is  treated  as  an  inde- 
pendent offense.  It  consists  in  the  larcenous 
taking  of  personal  property  which  is  on  the  per- 
son of  another,  or  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  his  person,  accomplished  by  means  of 
violence  or  intimidation.  The  offense  is  thus 
both  a  crime  against  property  and  against  the 
person.  The  mere  force  required  in  the  as])ortii- 
tion  of  the  property  taken  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  crime  robbery.  Thus  pocket-picking 
by  stealth,  or  even  snatching  money  from  the 
open  hand  when  there  is  no  resistance,  is  simple 
larceny.  Threats  which  do  not  amount  to  threats 
of  ])ersonal  violence  are  not  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  taking  robbery,  as  when  one  induces 
another  to  give  up  property  by  threats  of  criminal 
prosecution  or  to  injure  his  reputation  by 
slanderous  statements.  It  has  been  held  other- 
wise, however,  when  the  threat  was  to  proseciite 
for  an  unnatural  oft'ense.  The  violence  need  not 
be  ofi'ered  to  the  person  giving  up  his  property, 
but  if  ofi'ered  to  a  person  related  to  him  by  blood 
or  marriage,  and  money  or  property  be  extorted 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  such  relative  from 
immediate  per.sonaI  violence,  the  offense  is  rob- 
bery. If  the  taking  is  accomplished  without 
threat  or  violence,  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  retaining  possession  of  the  stolen  property 
will  not  make  the  crime  robbery.  At  common 
law  robbery  was  a  felony  punishable  by  death. 
It  is  still  deemed  a  felony,  and  is  now  punishable 
in  England  and  the  United  States  by  penal  servi- 
tude. See  L.iRCENY.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  imder  Criminal  Law. 

BOB'BIA,  Della.  A  celebrated  family  of 
Florentine  sculptors  and  ceramists  of  the  Renais- 
sance, that  flourished  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Its  earliest  and  most  widely  known 
member  was  Luca  della  Robbia  (1399-1482), 
sculptor  and  originator  of  the  famous  terra-cotta 
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productions  bearing  his  name.  He  was  born  in 
i' Uiruni't'.  tlie  son  of  t!>imone  lii  Jlarco  delhi  Kob- 
bia,  a  slioemaker,  and  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
goldsmith.  This  craft  he  soon  relimiuished  to 
work  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  attained  great 
eminence  as  a  sculptor,  producing  in  both  ma- 
terials a  series  of  superior  works,  by  which  his 
artistic  standard  must  primarily  be  estimated, 
although  he  owes  his  universal  popularity  chielly 
to  his  process  of  enameling  terra-cotta  figures. 
Of  his  life  we  know  very  little,  lie  may,  as 
Baldinucci  states,  have  received  his  training  in 
scul))turc  from  Ghiberti,  but  while  his  plastic 
work  bears  witness  to  a  diligent  study  of  that 
master's  creations,  it  also  shows  an  open  eye 
and  e(iually  receptive  feeling  for  the  railically 
different  art  of  Donatello.  His  individuality  lies 
in  the  admirable  equipoise  between  the  idealism 
of  the  one  and  the  realism  of  the  other,  having 
in  common  with  Ghiberti  the  exalted  feeling  of 
beauty,  the  tasteful  arrangement  and  easy  flow 
of  drapery,  and  witli  Donatello  the  serious  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  vivid  characterization. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  master's  earliest  work 
known  to  us.  the  world-famed  ""Singing  Galler- 
ies" (1431-40).  ten  panels  in  high  relief,  with 
groups  of  children  singing,  dancing,  and  playing 
upon  musical  instruments,  equally  remarkable 
for  their  truth  and  naturalness  and  for  their 
grace  of  movement  and  form — easily  Luea's 
master  creation — executed  for  one  of  the  organ 
galleries  in  the  Duorao  and  now  in  the  Cathedral 
Museum.  His  other  works  in  marble  comprise 
two  unfinished  reliefs  of  the  "Deliverance  and 
Crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter"  (1438),  in  the  Bar- 
gello;  the  eight  allegorical  reliefs  of  "The  Liberal 
Arts  and  their  Representatives"  (1437-40),  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Campanile;  the  ""Taber- 
nacle" (1442),  in  Santa  JIaria,  at  Peretola;  and 
the  "Tomb  of  Benozzo  Federighi."  Bishop  of 
Fiesole  (1457-58),  in  San  Francesco  di  Paola, 
on  the  Via  Bellosguardo,  outside  Florence.  The 
most  laborious  task,  however,  on  which  Luca  was 
engaged  in  the  cathedral  was  the  execution  of  the 
bronze  door  of  the  north  sacristy  ( 1440-()7 ) , 
with  reliefs  of  the  "Evangelists,"  the  ""Fathers 
of  the  Church,"  etc.,  each  subject  with  attendant 
angels,  the  whole  modeled  with  exquisite  gi-ace 
and  unassuming  dignity,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
productions  in  bronze  of  the  Quattrocento. 

Jleanwhile  Luca  had  already  entered  upon  the 
second  phase  of  his  activity  and  given  to  the 
world  another  new  and  beautiful  art.  Discour- 
aged at  his  slender  profits  in  the  fashioning  of 
such  works,  he  endeavored  to  discover  some  new 
material,  more  plastic  and  capable  of  being 
made  as  durable  as  stone.  After  many  experi- 
ments he  succeeded,  by  coating  his  figures  of 
clay  with  a  stanniferous  enamel,  in  producing 
works  almost  indestructible  and  very  attractive 
in  color.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  imi)ervious 
glaze,  which  had  been  known  and  used  in  Italy 
for  two  centuries  or  more ;  but  its  application  to 
sculpture  in  terracotta  and  that  of  the  latter  to 
architectural  decoration  was  original  with  Luca, 
and  sufficiently  justifies  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
inventor  and  the  immense  vogue  of  the  almost 
countless  productions  in  enameled  terra-cotta,  at- 
tributed to  him.  in  and  out  of  Italy. 

Among  his  numerous  representations  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  infinite  variety,  one  of  the 
finest  is  the  "JIadonna  Between  Lily-Bearing 
Angels,"  over  a  shop  in  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo  (see 


illustration),  and  of  four  preserved  in  the  Bar- 
gello,  the  "'Madonna  Adored  by  .\ngfls"  (from 
San  Pierino  on  the  Mercato  N'ecchio)  and  the 
'".Madonna  del  Fiore"  are  of  superinr  charm. 
Very  ornamental  are  the  "Five  (ircal  Medallions"' 
in  pale  blue  on  a  richly  patterned  ground  in 
the  vaulting  of  the  mortuary  eliajiel  of  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Portugal,  in  San  Miniate,  completed  in 
140G  and  the  last  of  his  works  on  record.  Out 
of  Florence  there  is  especially  noteworthy  the 
tympanum  of  the  "Madonna  and  Four  Saints" 
(1449-5"2),  over  the  portal  of  San  Domenico,  at 
Urbino,  and  in  non-Italian  nuiseums  are  to  be 
noticed  three  large  circular  reliefs,  two  with 
allegorical  figures  of  "Temperance"  and  "Faith," 
and  one  with  the  "Virgin  and  Child,"  in  the 
Musee  de  Cluny,  Paris;  a  huge  polychrome  medal- 
lion with  the  "Arms  of  King  liene  of  Anjou" 
(1442),  and  a  '"Monk  Writing,"  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London;  while  the  twelve 
majolica  plaques,  emblematic  of  the  months,  at- 
tributed to  Luca,  in  the  same  collection,  show 
little  affinity  with  his  work.  In  the  Berlin 
Museum,  a  thorough  study  of  the  master's  taste 
and  skill  in  arrangement,  his  truth  and  variety 
of  characterization,  is  afi'orded  by  several  original 
reliefs  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  a  numlier  of 
east  reproductions  of  truly  human  aspect.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Luca  never  repeated 
his  subjects,  producing  in  every  instance  an  en- 
tirely new  creation.  In  what  liigli  esteem  Luca 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is  attested  by  his 
election,  in  1471,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Artists' 
Guild,  which  honor,  however,  he  declined  on  the 
score  of  his  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities. 
From  1446  to  his  death  on  February  20,  1482. 
he  letl  a  peaceful  existence  with  his  two  orphaned 
nephews  whom  he  had  adopted  a.s  his  sons. 

He  left  a  worthy  successor  to  continue  his 
work  in  his  nephew  and  pui)il  Andrea  della 
RoBBiA  (1437-1528).  Although  inferior  to  Luca 
in  power  and  grandeur  of  conception.  Andrea  was 
an  artist  of  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  the  celestial 
charm  of  his  youthful  Madonnas  reminding  one 
of  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Unlike  his  uncle,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  works  in  terra-cotta.  with  a 
single  exception,  existing  in  the  ricli  marble  altar- 
piece  in  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie.  outside 
Arezzo.  Besides  his  many  and  varied  figures  of 
the  jMadonna,  of  which  three  may  be  seen  in  the 
Bargello.  he  has  left  us  hardly  anrthing  more 
pleasing  than  those  famous  medallions  with  the 
'"Bambini."  on  the  facade  of  the  Spedale  degli 
Innocenti  (Foundling  Hospital)  in  Florence, 
each  of  the  fourteen  babes  in  swaddling  clolhe.s 
a  life-like  image  of  infant  loveliness,  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own.  (See  illustration  to 
Bambixo.  )  '  Here  also,  within  the  court,  over 
the  door  to  the  chapel,  is  a  graceful  lunette  with 
the  '"Annunciation."  Among  five  excellent  reliefs 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Arezzo.  the  most  remarkable 
is  a  rctable  of  the  "Trinity."  The  fine  altar- 
piece  with  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  in  the 
Monastery  of  L'Osservanza,  near  Siena,  deserves 
especial  notice.  At  Prato.  where  many  of  his 
best  works  may  still  be  seen,  there  is  particularly 
noteworthv  tlie  tympanum  with  a  half-length 
"Jladonna  Between  Saints  Stephen  and  Law- 
rence" (14S9),  over  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
cathedral.  One  of  his  finest  works  is  the  large 
retable  of  the  "Last  .Judgment"  (L'iOl).  in  San 
Girolamo,  at  Volterra.  The  Berlin  Museum  con- 
tains a  "Madonna  and  Saints,"  a  masterpiece  in 
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liis  early  manner,  and  a  small  "xVnnunciation," 
unique  in  its  rich  coloring:  and  the  Jletropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  has  a  beautiful  large  re- 
table  of  the  "Assumption"'  (c.1480),  a  character- 
istic specimen  of  Andrea's  art. 

Of  his  seven  sons,  four  worked  with  him  and, 
after  his  death,  continued  to  produce  the  Kobbia 
ware.  Giovanni  (  146!)-c.1529),  the  eldest,  chiefly 
assisted  his  father,  and  many  pieces  attributed 
to  the  latter  are  probably  by  Giovanni.  An 
early  examjjle  of  his  indepenclent  work  is  the 
magniticent  "Lavabo"  (font.  14117),  in  the  sac- 
risty of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  He  is 
proved  an  artist  of  superior  merit  by  the  large 
altarpiece  of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Holy  Cliild" 
(1521),  in  the  Bargello,  but  his  most  elaborate 
production  is  the  polychrome  frieze,  representing 
the  "Seven  Works  of  Mercy"  (1525-29),  in  the 
Ospedale  del  Ceppo.  at  Pistoia. — LucA  ( 1475- 
c.1500),  the  Younger,  is  remembered  by  a  beauti- 
ful tile  pavement,  made  in  1518  imder  Raphael's 
supervision  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Loggie  in 
the  Vatican. — Girolamo  (1488-1560)  was  an 
architect  and  sculptor,  went  to  France  in  1528 
and  was  employed  by  the  royal  family,  notably 
by  Francis  I.,  for  whom  he  built  and  decorated 
externally  with  reliefs  in  Robbia  ware  the 
Chateau  de  Madrid,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Bibliography.  On  the  entire  family  and 
school,  consult  the  monographs  by  Barbet  de 
Jouy  (Paris,  1855),  Cavallucci  and  Molinier 
(ib.",  1884).  Reymond  (Florence,  1897),  and 
Burlamacchi  (London,  1900)  ;  also  Bode,  in 
Dohme,  Kiinst  und  Kiinstlcr  Italiens,  i.  (Leipzig, 
1879)  ;  id..  Florcniiner  Bihiliaucr  der  Reimis- 
saiicc  (ib..  1902)  :  Van  Rensselaer,  in  The  Ameri- 
can Architect,  xvii.  (Boston,  1885);  "Luca 
della  Robbia  and  His  School,"  in  The  Church 
Quarterly  Ferieir,  xxi.  (London,  1886)  ;  Steg- 
mann.  "Die  Bildhauerfamilie  della  Robbia,"  in 
Geymiiller-Stegmann,  Die  Arehitektur  der  Renais- 
sance in  Toscana.  (Florence,  1885-96)  ;  and 
Vasari.  Lives,  etc.,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Blashfield 
and  Hopkins,  vol.  i.   (New  Y'ork,  1896). 

ROB'BINS,  WiLi'ORD  Lash  (1857—).  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1881,  studied  at  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Divinity  School  (B.D.  1889),  was  ordained  priest 
in  1884,  and  held  a  parochial  charge  at  Lexington, 
Mass.  In  1887  he  became  dean  of  All  Saints 
Cathedral  Church.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1903 
was  elected  dean  of  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  Y'ork  City.  He  was  known  for 
his  pulpit  utterances  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
his  Essay  Toward  Faith  (1901)  and  A  Christian 
Apologetic  (1902),  works  much  read  in  England 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

ROB'ERT,  Fr.  pron.  ro'bar'  (c.1054-1134) . 
Duke  of  Normandy  from  1087  to  1106,  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Duke  William  IL  (later  Wil- 
liam I.  of  England),  and  early  in  life  showed 
great  skill  in  arms,  but  also  habitual  care- 
lessness and  indolence.  His  father  refused  to 
give  him  any  share  in  the  government,  and  Robert 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him.  On  the  death 
of  William,  in  1087.  he  received  Normandy  as  his 
inheritance.  His  rule  was  weak  in  the  extreme 
and  he  involved  himself  in  quarrels  with  his 
brothers  William  II.  of  England  and  Henry 
(later  Henry  I.).  Finally  in  1096  Robert  assumed 
the  cross,  and  pledged  his  duchy  to  William  for 


five  years  for  ten  thousand  marks.  In  the 
crusade  Robert  proved  to  be  at  his  best  and  he 
became  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  expedition.  After 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (1099),  the  royal  crown 
was  offered  to  hiiu,  but  he  refused,  and  returned 
to  Normandy,  arriving  there  in  1100.  William 
II.  was  dead,  and  so  Robert  was  released  from  his 
pledge,  but  he  was  soon  engaged  in  war  with 
Henry  I.  Finally  Henry  invaded  Normandy,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Tinchebray,  September  29,  1106, 
Robert  was  defeated  and  captured.  He  was  kept 
in  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  at 
Cardiff,  February  10,  1134.  Consult  Freeman, 
Historij  of  the  Xorinan  Conquest  (6  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1867-79). 

ROBERT  I.,  THE  Devil  (?-1035).  Duke  of 
Normandy  from  1028  to  1035.  He  was  a  son 
of  Duke  Richard  II.,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Richard  III.  as  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  com- 
bined cruelt.y  and  unscrupulousness  with  energy, 
audacity,  and  a  handsome  figure.  He  humiliated 
his  vassals,  and  conquered  districts  from  his 
neighbors.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Count  Bald- 
win IV.  of  Flanders  against  his  son ;  of  Henry 
I.  of  France  against  his  mother  Constance;  and 
of  his  nephews  Alfred  and  Edward  of  England 
against  Canute  of  Denmark.  In  1033  he  un<ler- 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  penance  for 
his  sins.  He  died  in  1035  while  on  his  return, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  natural  son  William, 
later  the  conqueror  of  England.  Many  legends 
arose  concerning  him,  like  that  embodied  in  the 
novel.  La  t'ie  du  terrible  Robert  le  Diable,  Icguel 
fut  apris  I'homme  de  Dieu,  which  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1496.  Consult  Richomme,  Origincs  de 
Falaise,  etc.    (Falaise,  1851). 

ROBERT  II.  (971-1031).  A  king  of  France, 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne  in  996.  He  was  educated  by  Gerbert  of 
Rheims,  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  especially 
prominent  as  a  composer  and  hymn-writer,  and 
gained  the  surname  "The  Pious."  His  rule  was 
weak  and  unfortunate,  and  the  country  suffered 
from  the  Papal  interdict  laid  upon  the  King  be- 
cause of  his  marriage  with  Bertha  of  Burgundy, 
his  cousin.  He  put  her  awa_y  in  1004  and  married 
Constance  of  Aries,  daughter  of  Guillaume 
Taillefer  of  Toulouse,  a  selfish  and  ambitious 
woman.  Consult  Pfister,  Etudes  sur  le  regne  de 
Robert  le  Pieux  (Paris,  1885). 

ROBERT  I.  King  of  Scotland,  better  known 
as  Robert  Bruce   (q.v.). 

ROBERT  II.  (1316-90).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1371  to  1390.  His  father  was  Walter,  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  Marjory, 
daughter  of  Robert  Bruce.  During  the  reign  of  his 
uncle,  David  II.,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  patriotic  nobles  of  Scotland,  acting  as 
Regent  or  joint  Regent  during  three  different  per- 
iods, and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill  (1333)  and  Neville's  Cross  (1346).  On  the 
death  of  David  he  obtained  the  crown,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  dynasty,  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  succession  adopted  by  the 
council  of  estates  held  in  1318.  Partly  from  dis- 
position and  partly  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
Robert  proved  a  peaceable,  inactive  ruler.  The 
wars  waged  with  England  after  1377  were  con- 
ducted by  the  powerful  barons,  particularly  the 
Earls  of  Douglas,  Mar.  and  Moray.  These  con- 
tests, which  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  border 
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raids,  caused  great  suffering  on  both  sides. 
The  chief  incidents  of  Kohen's  reign  were 
the  attack  on  Scothxnd  by  an  Englisli  military 
and  naval  force  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  (see  John  of  Gaunt)  ;  the  invasion 
of  King  Kichard  11.  himself  in  1385,  which 
wasted  the  land  as  far  as  Edinburgh  and  Fife; 
and  the  retaliatory  expedition  of  the  Scotch 
in  1388,  when  two  armies  invaded  and  devastated 
England.  The  smaller  body  on  its  return  home 
won,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  its 
gallant  leader,  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Ottcrburn.  (See  Chevy 
Cu.vsE.)  In  1389  the  estates  practically  deposed 
Robert  by  making  his  son  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom. Robert  died  at  his  castle  of  Dundonald, 
in  Ayreshire,  May  13,  1390.  Consult:  Tytler, 
History  of  Scotland,  various  editions;  Stuart, 
Uislorii  of  the  Stuarts   (London,  1798), 

ROBERT  III,  (C.1340-140G).  King  of  Scot- 
land from  1390  to  1400.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  11.  He  was  originally  called  John,  Earl 
of  Carrick,  but  changed  his  name  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  order  to  continue  the  name 
held  by  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  inepti- 
tude as  a  ruler  virtually  placed  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  brother, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  whom,  in  1398,  he  created 
Duke  of  Albany.  The  latter  in  1402  probably 
brought  about  the  death  of  the  King's  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  because  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  ousted  from  control.  The  principal 
events  in  Robert's  reign  were  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  in  1400  by  Henry  IV.,  of  England,  and 
the  retaliatory  expedition  of  the  Scotch,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  invaders 
at  Honiildon  Hill  (q.v.).  Robert  died  at  Rothe- 
say, April  4,  1406,  from  grief,  as  is  said,  because 
his  remaining  son,  later  J.imes  1.  (q.v.),  was 
captured  by  the  English  while  on  his  way  to 
France.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  has  used  some  historical  and  traditional 
incidents  of  Robert's  reign.  Consult  authorities 
cited  under  Roeert  II. 

ROBERT,  Christopher  Rhinel.^nder  (1802- 
78).  An  American  philanthropist,  born  at 
Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  After  five  years  as  a 
shipping  clerk  in  New  York  he  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  entered  business  for  himself. 
In  1830  he  returned  to  New  York  and  founded 
the  firm  of  Robert  &  Williams,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued the  senior  member  until  his  retirement 
from  active  business  in  1862.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  he  visited  Constantinople  and  be- 
came interested  in  the  subject  of  higher  education 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1860  he  invited  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  (q.v.)  to  visit  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  endow 
a  college  on  the  Bosporus  and  he  himself  sub- 
scribed .$10,000.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
soon  afterwards,  however,  made  it  impossible  to 
arouse  general  interest  in  the  project,  so  Mr, 
Robert  undertook  to  carry  it  through  alone. 
Until  his  death  in  1878  he  provided  the  running 
expenses  of  the  college,  and  in  his  will  left  it  one- 
^fth  of  his  estate,  his  benefactions  aggregating 
more  than  .$400,000. 

ROBERT,  ro'bert,  Karl  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man archjeologist  and  classical  philologist,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was 
born  at  Marburg.  His  most  important  pub- 
lications    are:       Eratosthenis    Catasterismorum 


Reliquia;  (1878);  Uild  und  Liid  (1881);  Antikc 
Sarkophag-licliefs  (1890);  Sludicn  :ur  llias 
(1901).  He  was  also  co-editor  of  Ucrnua  and 
reviser   of    I'reller's   Uricchischc   Mythulogic,   4th 

ed.  V(.l.  i.    (1893). 

ROBERT,  rfi'bar',  Leopold  (1794-1835).  A 
Swiss-French  genre  painter,  born  at  Les  Espln- 
tures,  near  La  t'hauxde-Fonds,  Switzerland.  He 
studied  engraving  with  t;irardel,  and  painting 
under  David  and  Gros.  He  went  to  Italy  in  IS18, 
and  began  what  proved  to  be  a  popular  series  of 
pictures  from  brigand  life.  Afterwards  he 
])ainted  Italian  peasants,  such  as  "The  Neapoli- 
tan Improvisator"  (1824),  "Peasiinl  Women  of 
the  Campagna"  (1824),  and  "Festival  of  the 
Madonna  dell'  Arco"  (1827),  all  in  the  Louvre. 
His  works  are  large  figure  compositions,  lacking 
spontaneity,  hard  in  color,  and  with  aea<lemie 
precision  of  line.  Robert  was  the  lirst  to  paint 
subjects  from  contemporary  life  when  everything 
classic  was  the  fashion.  For  this  reason  he  has 
been  claimed  by  the  Romanticists,  but  lie  re- 
mained at  heart  a  Classicist.  He  conunitted  sui- 
cide in  Venice  in  1835.  Consult  DelCtluze, 
\otice  sur  la  rie  et  les  o-uvragcs  dc  Liopold 
Robert  (Paris,  1838). 

ROBERT  D'ARBRISSEL,  diir'br.-'sel'.  The 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Foiitevrault    (q.v.). 

ROBERT  DE  LTIZARCHES  (?-1223).  A 
French  architect  of  tlie  Gothic  period.  His  name 
is  derived  from  his  birthplace  in  the  He  de 
France,  of  which  school  of  architecture  he  was  a 
lay  member.  In  1220  he  was  entrusted  by  Evrard 
de  Fouilly,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  two  years  previously.  He  furnished 
the  general  plan  and  directed  the  work,  beginning, 
contrary  to  custom,  with  the  nave.  At  the  time 
of  his  "death  at  Amiens,  in  1223,  the  nave  and 
south  side  of  the  transept  bad  been  carried  to 
the  height  of  several  meters.  His  plans  were,  in 
the  main,  followed  by  his  successors,  Thomas  de 
Cormont  and  his  son  Renaud,  and  we  may  there- 
fore ascribe  to  him  the  general  constructive  fea- 
tures of  the  cathedral,  which  rcj)resent  the  higli- 
est  and  most  perfect  development  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  France.  The  school  of  architecture 
which  he  founded  at  Amiens  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  France,  and  its  inlhience  radi- 
ated throughout  Europe.  In  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  is  modeled  upon 
that  of  Amiens. 

ROBERT-FLETJRY,  flP'r*'.  .losEpn  Nicholas 
(1792-1890).  A  French  historical  painter,  born 
at  Cologne.  He  was  a  pu])il  of  Girodct.  Gros,  and 
Horace  Vernet  at  Paris,  where  he  settled  in  182(5, 
after  studying  also  for  some  time  at  Rome.  In  or- 
der to  nuike  his  paintings  historically  accurate,  he 
made  deep  studies  of  the  period  to  be  represented, 
even  adopting  the  technical  qualities  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  epoch  represented.  His  most  important 
works  include  "Charles  V.  in  the  Monastery  of 
Saint  Y'uste"  (1857),  "Jlassacres  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew" (1833),  the  "Religious  Conference  at 
Poissy"  (1840),  "Jane  Shore"  (1850).  and  the 
"Pill.ice  of  a  Jew's  House,  Venice"  (1855),  the 
last  tirree  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  His  son, 
Tony  Robert-Fleurt  (1838—),  an  historical, 
genre,  and  portrait  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Delaroche  and  Lfon  Cogniet,  In  1870  he  won  the 
grand  medal  of  honor  for  the  "Last  Day  of  Cor- 
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intli,"  which  was  afterwards  selected  to  illustrate 
Krciich  art  in  the  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  in  the 
I'nivcrsal  Exposition,  1878.  Among  other  works 
arc  "The  Old  Women  of  the  Piazza  Xavona, 
Konie"  (1867,  Luxembourg),  "Danaids,"  "ila- 
zarin  and  His  Nieces,"  and  the  "llusical  Cardi- 
nal." 

ROBERT  LE  DIABLE,  ro'bar'  \e  dya'bl'.  An 
opera  by  .Meverbeor,  produced  in  1831,  based  upon 
I  lie  character  of  Robert  I.,  the  Devil  (q.v.),  Duke 
(if  Normandy. 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER,  glos'ter.  An 
English  (metrical)  chronicler,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  he  was  alive  about  the  time 
of  the  great  battle  of  Evesham  ( 1265 ) .  The  verse- 
chronicle  bearing  his  name  is  a  history  of  Eng- 
land. It  exists  in  two  recensions,  which  vary  but 
little  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
(1135).  From  this  date  they  differ  greatly,  the 
one  continuation  being  much  longer  than  the 
other.  Robert  of  Gloucester  is  usually  credited 
with  the  longer  continuation  and  may  have  writ- 
ten the  original  portion.  The  shorter  continua- 
tion is  apparently  from  another  hand.  The  older 
portion  was  derived  mainly  from  Geoffrey  of 
JMonmouth,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  William  of 
Walmesbury.  Thus  only  the  longer  continua- 
tion has  value  as  an  historical  document, 
and  the  valuable  part  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  Barons'  War  under  Henry  III.,  and 
as  a  whole  the  chief  interest  in  the  chronicle 
is  linguistic.  It  is  in  the  dialect  of  Gloucester- 
shire, with  which  district  the  author  shows  mi- 
nute familiarity.  The  principal  extant  manu- 
scripts are  the  Harleian,  the  Cottonian,  the  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Bodleian.  The  chronicle  was 
edited  by  Hearne  (Oxford,  1724;  reissued 
1810),  and  bv  Aldis  Wright  for  the  Rolls  Series 
(2  vols.,  London,  1887). 

ROB'ERTS,  Benjamin  Stone  (1811-75).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Manchester,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  and  became 
first  lieutenant  in  July,  1837,  but  in  1839  resigned 
from  the  army.  He  then  became  a  civil  engineer, 
built  the  Champlain  and  Ogdensburg  Railway, 
and  in  1842  assisted  in  constructing  the  Russian 
railway  system.  In  Hay,  1846,  he  reentered  the 
United"  States  Army  as  first  lieutenant  of  mount- 
ed rifles,  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry 
at  Chapultepec.  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  ser- 
vices at  JIatamoros  and  the  Pass  of  Galaxara. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  served  for  a  time  in  New 
Mexico  as  commander  of  the  Southern  District, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, where,  as  chief  of  cavalry  and  acting  in- 
spector-general, he  fought  at  Cedar  Mountain, 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  was  next  sent  to  the  Northwest, 
where  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  In  1864  he  was  made  chief  of 
cavaliy  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  early 
in  1865  was  put  in  command  of  the  District  of 
West  Tennessee.  In  March  of  the  same  year  he 
"was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
Army.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  and  from  1868  to 
1870  was  professor  of  military  science  at  Yale. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Roberts  breech-load- 
ing rifle. 


ROBERTS,  Benjamin  Titls  (1823-93).  An 
American  divine,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Jlethoclist  Church,  born  in  Leon,  N.  Y.,  and 
educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1848.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Genesee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  prominent  among  a  body  of 
strictly  Wesleyan  reformers  whose  criticism  of 
modern  conditions  he  voiced  in  the  Xorthern 
JnilriH'iHleiit  in  1857.  This  article  was  adjudged 
a  slander  and  Roberts  was  expelled  from  the 
Church  (1858).  In  1860,  with  Joseph  McCreery 
and  others,  he  formed  the  Free  Methodist  Church, 
with  changes  of  creed  and  government  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  special  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence,  plainness 
of  dress,  and  so  on.  Roljerts  was  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  denomination  (1860-93),  and 
president  of  its  seminary  in  North  Chili,  N.  Y. 
He  founded  and  edited  The  Earnest  Christian 
(1860-93),  and  edited  The  Free  Methodist  (1886- 
90). 

ROBERTS,  Charles  George  Douglas  (1860 
— ) .  A  Canadian  poet  and  story  writer,  born 
at  Douglas,  near  Frederieton,  New  Bnmswick.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Frederieton  Collegiate 
School,  and  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
For  a  short  time  he  edited  Goldwin  Smith's 
newspaper.  The  Week,  of  Toronto  (1883-84),  and 
was  professor  of  English  and  French  literature 
in  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia  ( 1885-87 ) ,  and 
of  economics  and  international  law  (1887-95). 
He  resigned  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  litera- 
ture. In  1897  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  American,  of  New  Y'ork.  His  volumes 
of  verse  comprise  Orion  and  Other  Poems  ( 1880) , 
In  Divers  Tones  (1887),  Are:  An  Ode  for  the 
Shelley  Centenary  (1892)  ,  .Song's  of  the  Common 
Day  (1SQ3),  The  Book  of  the  Native  {l8d7).Neiv 
York  Nocturnes  (1898).  His  prose  includes  The 
Canadians  of  Old,  from  the  French  of  de  Gasp« 
(1889),  Appleton's  Canadian  Guide  (1890),  The 
Kaid  from  Beausejour  ( 1894) ,  Reube  Dare's  Shad 
Boat  (1895),  Around  the  Camp  Fire  (1896), 
Earth's  Enigmas  (1896).  A  History  of  Canada 
( 1897 ) ,  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  ( 1897 ) ,  A  Sister 
to  Evangeline  (1898),  By  the  ilarshes  of  Minas 
(1900),"jr/ie  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  (1900), 
The  Kindred  of  the  Wild  (1902),  and  Barbara 
Ladd  ( 1902) .  Roberts  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
have  written  about  wild  life  without  forsaking 
truth.  His  work  shows  not  only  understanding 
but  imagination.     See  Canadian  Literature. 

ROBERTS,  David  (1796-1864).  An  English 
landscape  and  architectural  painter,  born  at 
Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh.  He  studied  at  the 
Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh,  and  began  his 
career  as  scene-painter  for  Glasgow.  Edinburgh, 
and  London  theatres,  but  executed  no  pictures  of 
merit  until  after  his  first  tour  of  the  Continent 
in  1824.  Afterwards  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  in  the  East,  devoting  himself  par- 
ticularly to  architecture  and  interiors.  In  I84I 
he  was  made  Ro3'al  Academician.  Roberts  pro- 
duced works  in  both  oils  and  water-colors. 
Among  the  former  are  "Interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
Burgos,"  and  the  "Church  of  Saint  Paul  at 
Antwerp,"  National  Gallery:  "Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral." London  City  Gallery:  and  "Sunset  in 
Rome."  Edinburgh  National  Gallery.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  several  of  his  water- 
colors,  "including  the   "Great  Temple  of  Edfou, 
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Egypt"  (1838),  '-rviamias  from  the  Nile" 
(184u),  and  a  "■Gateway,  Spain."  As  a  re.sult 
of  liis  travels  Roberts  pulUislied  several  series  of 
litliograplied  .sketclies  ( ISollo'.l) ,  tlie  best  known 
of  which  are  Hkctclics  in  lloly  Lund  and  Hyria 
and  Itiihj,  Historical,  Classicul,  nnd  I'icturcsijUC. 
His  strength  lies  in  a  line  feeling  for  architec- 
tural effect,  and  in  good  detailed  drawing  rather 
tlian  in  color. 

ROBERTS,  Edmund  (1784-183C).  An  Amer- 
ican diplomat,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  At  the 
age  of  si.\teen  he  went  to  Soutli  America,  and 
upon  the  death  of  a  relative  took  charge  of  a 
large  English  mercantile  house  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
After  living  in  London  for  a  while  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1832  was  sent  by 
President  Jackson  as  an  envoy  to  Siani.  Cochin- 
Cliina,  and  other  countries  of  the  Far  East  for 
the  purpose  of  making  commercial  treaties.  He 
returned  in  1834  after  successfully  treating  with 
Siam  and  IMuscat,  and  in  1835  he  started  upon 
a  second  embassy,  with  Japan  as  the  ultimate 
goal.  Illness  overtook  the  expedition  and  Rob- 
erts died  at  Macao,  China,  June  12,  1830.  where 
he  was  buried.  He  narrated  the  history  of  his 
first  expedition  in  Emhassy  to  Eiistern  Courts 
(1837).  Consult:  Ruschenberger,  A  Voyage 
Around  the  M'ortd,  Including  an  Embassy  to 
Muscat  and  Siam  (Philadelphia,  1838)  ;  Foster, 
American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient  (Cambridge, 
1903). 

ROBERTS,  Ellis  HE.xRr  (1827—).  An 
American  journalist  and  financier,  born  in  Utiea, 
X.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Yale.  From  1851  to  ISnO 
he  was  editor  and  for  several  year.s  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  a  Whig  and 
subsequently  a  Repuljlican  paper.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1807,  and  of 
Congress  from  1871  to  1875.  was  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  from  1889  to  1893,  and 
was  president  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank, 
New  York  City,  from  1893  to  1897,  when  he  be- 
came Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished Gorernment  Revenue  (1884),  and  Sew 
York.  The  Planting  and  Grou-th  of  the  Empire 
State  (1887),  in  the  '"American  Commonwealth 
Series." 

ROBERTS,  Sir  Frederick  Sleigh,  Earl  Rob- 
erts of  Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and  Waterford  (1832 
— ) .  An  eminent  British  soldier,  son  of  General 
Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  born  at  Cawnpore,  in  In- 
dia, on  September  30,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  at  the  Royal  Jlilitary  College  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  at  the  college  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, at  Addiscombe.  At  the  close  of  1851  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
and  \\as  sent  to  Peshawur,  near  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  where  he  served  until  1857. 
During  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  he  activelj'  partici- 
pated in  the  reduction  of  Delhi,  in  the  second 
relief  and  the  siege  of  Lucknow,  and  in  the  relief 
of  Agra  and  of  Cawnpore,  and  was  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross.  In  1803  he  participated  in  the 
Unibeyla  campaign  and  in  1867  became  assistant 
quartermaster-general  of  the  Bengal  brigade 
wliich  took  part  in  the  Abvssinian  War. 

At  the  outbreak  bf  the'Afghan  War  in  1878. 
though  only  a  major  in  his  regiment,  he  was 
major-general  commanding  in  his  division,  that 
of  Peshawur,  and  was  selected  to  connuand  one 
of  the  three  columns  organized  to  invade  the 
enemy's  country,  being  ordered  to  advance 
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through  the  Kurani  X'alley  to  the  Sliutargardnn 
Pass.  On  December  2d,  "at  the  Peiwar  Kutal, 
the  summit  of  the  pass  leading  from  tin-  Kurani 
\alley  into  Afghanistan,  Kobert-s  defealeil  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  In  Octo- 
ber. 1S79,  he  defeated  a  large  force' of  Afghan'^, 
near  Kabul,  and  took  that  city.  In  DccciiiIxt, 
after  a  series  of  combats,  he  found  it  nece-sury 
to  evacuate  Kabul,  and  collected  his  forces  in  a 
fortified  positi(m  at  Shirpur.  Here  he  l>eal  back 
the  enemy  and  reentered  the  Afghan  capital  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  month.  In  1S80  he  per- 
formed a  memorable  nuxreli  from  Kabul  for  the 
relief  of  Kandahar,  which  he  entered  on  August 
31st.  On  tlie  following  day  he  dispersed  the 
army  of  Ayub  Khan,  thus  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close.  After  the  British  disaster  at  -Majulia 
Hill,  Roberts  was  sent  to  South  .\frica  as 
commander-in-chief.  Before  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, peace  had  been  concluded.  He  was 
conunandcrin-ehief  of  the  JIadras  Army  from 
1881  until  1885,  when  he  became  connnander- 
in-chief  in  India.  In  1893  he  was  recalled  lo 
F.uiope  and  from  1895  until  1899  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  conunander-in-chief  in  South 
Africa.  He  marched  successfully  to  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  and  on  Feliruary  27th.  at  Paardeberg. 
a  force  of  Boers  inider  Cronje  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  On  March  13th  Roberts  entered 
Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  on  May  28  formallj'  annexed  the 
Free  State  to  the  British  Empire.  On  .lime  5th 
he  occupied  Pretoria,  and  on  (October  25th  for- 
mally annexed  the  Transvaal.  A  few  weeks  later, 
thinking  the  war  practically  over,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  decorated  with  the  new 
Order  of  Merit,  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Army.  Lord  Roberts  published  The  liisc  of  IIV//- 
ington  (1895).  and  Forty-one  Years  in  India 
(1897),  an  autobiography.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  his  services  in  the  Boer  \\"ar,  see 
SoiTH  African  War. 

ROBERTS,  Howard  (1843—).  An  American 
sculptor,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  .Joseph  A.  Bailly  at  the  Pennsylvania  .\cad- 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Paris  under  Dumont  and  (iunierv.  His  works  in- 
clude: '"Hester  and  Pearl"  (1872).  a  statuette: 
"'La  Premi&re  Pose"  (1870);  "Hypatia."  and 
"Lot's  Wife,"'  both  statuettes;  a  statue  of  Fulton 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  numero\is 
busts. 

ROBERTS,  Is.vAC  Phillips  (1833—).  An 
American  agriculturist  and  educator.  He  was 
born  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  He  became  super- 
intendent of  the  college  farm  at  the  Iowa  State 
Agricult\ual  College,  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  (18fi9),  and  in  1870  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture.  He  was  awarde(l  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  agriculture  C1S75)  by  this  col- 
lege. In  1873  he  was  elected  |)rofessor  of  agri- 
cinture  in  Cornell  University,  in  which  institu- 
tion be  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

(1874)  and  director  of  the  college  and  of  the 
T'nited  States  .Agricultural   Experiment  Station 

(1888).  In  1903  he  became  professor  emeritus 
of  agriculture  in  the  ruiiversity.  For  many  years 
he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Country  Ocnllrmnn, 
and  contributor  to  the  columns  of  other  leading 
agricultural  journals.     His  published  works  in- 
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chide:  The  Fertility  of  the  Land  (1898);  The 
l\iriiistcad  (1000);  The  Farmer's  Iiusi)icss 
lUiml-liuok   (1903);  and  The  Horse   (1904). 

ROBERTS,  MoRLET  (1857—).  An  English 
novi'list  and  journalist,  born  in  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Bedford  Grammar  Seliool  and  at 
Owens  College,  ilanehesler.  In  1874  he  wont  out 
to  Australia,  where  he  worked  as  a  laborer  on 
the  railroads  and  in  the  bush.  Before  1887  he 
served  as  a  sailor  on  several  merchant  ships,  and 
saw  many  phases  of  Anglo-Saxon  lite  in  the 
South  Sea.s,  throughout  North  America,  and  in 
South  Africa.  His  experiences  enrich  his  many 
tales  of  adventure.  Good  specimens  are  A  Son 
of  Empire  (1899)  and  The  Plunderers  (1900), 
giving  an  account  of  a  sort  of  Jameson  raid  on 
the  treasury  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.    The  Colossus 

(1899)  has  as  characters  well-known  politicians, 
as  Cecil  Rhodes,  thinly  disguised  under  fictitious 
names.  Other  romances  are:  The  Western  Aver- 
nus   (1887)  ;  In  Low  Belief   (1890)  ;  lied  Earth 

(1894)  ;  The  Master  of  the  Silver  Sea  (1895)  ; 
Mauriee  Quain    (1897);   Strong  Men   and   True 

(1897)  ;  TheDescent  of  the  Duehess  (1900)  ;  The 
Fugitivesi  (1901)  ;  a  volume  of  verse  called /S'on^s 
of  Energy  (1891)  ;  Immortal  Youth  (1902)  ;  and 
The  Way  of  a  Man  (1902). 

ROBERTS,  Oran  MiLO  (1815-98).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist  and  Governor,  born  in  Laurens  Coun- 
ty, S.  C.  He  gra<luated  at  the  L'niversity  of 
Alabama  in  1830,  was  admitted  Co  the  bar  in 
1837,  practiced  law  for  some  time,  and  in  1841 
removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas.  After  the 
admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union  in  1846  he 
served  until  1851  as  a  district  judge.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  an  associate  justice  of  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court.  In  1862  he  became  colonel  of 
the  Eleventh  Texas  Volunteers,  and  saw  active 
service  with  the  Confederate  forces  west  of  the 
Mississippi  until  1864,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court.  Displaced  during  the  recon- 
struction period,  he  was  active  in  the  new  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1866,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  but  po- 
litical disabilities  prevented  his  taking  his  seat. 
In  1874  he  again  became  Chief  .Justice  of  the  State 
and  he  remained  on  the  bench  until  he  was  elected 
Governor  in  1878.  He  was  reelected  in  1880,  and 
declined  a  third  term  in  1882.  From  1883  until 
1893  he  was  a  jirofessor  of  law  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity. He  was  the  author  of  A  Deseription  of 
Texas  (1881);  Elements  of  Texas  Pleading 
(1891);  and  Our  Federal  Relations  (1892),  a 
statement  of  the  Southern  side  of  the  slavery  con- 
troversy. 

ROBERTS,  Sir  William  (1830-99).  An  Eng- 
lish physician,  born  at  Bodedern,  Wales,  and  edu- 
cated at  University  College,  London.  After 
studying  in  Paris  and  Berlin  he  became  house 
surgeon,  and  in  1855  full  physician  to  the  Man- 
chester Royal  Infirmary — a  post  which  he  held 
until  1883.'  He  was  a'  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, received  the  Cameron  prize  in  1879.  and 
on  his  coming  to  London  became  a  fellow  of  Lon- 
don University.  The  use  of  predigested  foods  for 
the  nutriment  of  invalids  was  introduced  into 
England  by  him  and  he  was  an  authority  on  diet. 
Roberts  wrote:  Blood  Corptiseles  Under' Influence 
of  Solutions  of  Magenta  and  Tannin  (1863),  in 
which  'Roberts's  macul.'e'  were  described ;  Urinary 
and  Renal  Diseases  (1865;  4th  ed.  1885)  ;  Diges- 


tive Ferments    (Lumleian   Lectures,   1880)  ;   and 
Dieteties  and  Dyspepsia  ( 1885) . 

ROBERTS,  William  Charles  (1832—).  An 
American  Presbyterian  minister  and  educator, 
born  near  Aberystwith,  Wales.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  University  in  1855,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1858,  and  in  that  year 
became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
Afterwards  he  had  charge  of  churches  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  From  1880  until 
1886  he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  New  York  City,  and 
again  from  1892  until  1898.  In  1886-92  he  was 
president  of  Lake  Forest  L'niversity,  Chicago, 
and  in  1898  was  made  president  of  Centre  Col- 
lege, Ky. 

ROBERTS,  William  Hexrt  (1844-).  An 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  at  Holy- 
head, Wales.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
the  cit.y  of  New  York  in  1863  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  Meanwhile  he 
had  been  statistician  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  assistant  librarian  of  Con- 
gress. In  1878-86  he  was  librarian  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  From  1886  until  1893  he 
was  professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  His  works  include:  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (1888);  The  Presiy- 
tcrian  System  (1895)  ;  and  Laus  Relating  to  Re- 
ligious Corporations  (1896). 

ROBERTS,  William  MiLNOR  (1810-81).  An 
eminent  American  civil  engineer,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  began  his  service  as  an  engineer 
in  1825,  when  he  became  a  member  in  a  minor 
capacity  of  the  engineer  corps  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Canal  of  Pennsylvania. 
From  1827  to  1831  he  was  engaged  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Lehigh  Railroad  Canal ;  from 
1831  to  1835  was  senior  assistant  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad, 
and  from  1835  to  1837  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  Railroad,  acting  in 
1836  and  1837  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  as  well.  In  1838-40  he  was 
chief  engineer,  in  the  State  service,  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  State  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
during  1841-44  was  engaged  successively  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  of  Canada 
and  the  Erie  Canal  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1857 
to  1865  he  lived  in  Brazil,  constructing  during 
this  time  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  Railroad. 
From  1869  to  1879  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Xorthern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  during  this  peri- 
od was  a  member,  also,  of  various  important 
engineering  conunissions.  He  died  of  yellow  fever 
on  July  14,  1881,  in  the  Province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil. 

ROBERTS-AITS'TEN,  Sir  William  (1843- 
1902).  An  English  metallurgist,  educated  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  He  was  appointed  chem- 
ist of  the  mint  in  1870;  in  1880  succeeded  Percy 
as  professor  of  metallurgy'  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines;  and  iluring  the  last  year  of  his  life  was 
deputy  master  of  the  mint  ad  interim.  His  most 
important  work  was  in  the  study  of  alloys,  and 
his  reports  (1891.  1893,  1S97,  1899)  developed 
the  system  of  the  cording  curve,  showed  the  sig- 
nificance of  metallip  freezing  points,  and  in  gen- 
eral greatly  advanced  the  molecular  theory  of 
alloys.  Roberts-Austen  improved  the  pyrometer, 
making   it    photographically    self-recording,    and 
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devised  methods  fcir  several  new  alloys,  among 
tliein  that  of  pold  and  alumiuuui. 

ROB'ERTSON,.  AGNE.S.  An  English  actress. 
See  lioiCRAi  LT,  ilrs.  DlON. 

ROBERTSON,    Frederick    William     (1816- 

53).  Une  uf  the  most  famous  of  English  preach- 
ers. He  was  horn  in  London,  Februarys,  ISKj,  and 
was  educated  at  Edinburgli.  After  a  year  spent 
in  the  study  of  law,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  and  ininiediatelj-  on  his 
graduation  in  1S40  he  was  ordained  deacon.  His 
first  curacy  was  that  of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint 
Mary  Kalendar,  Winchester;  but  his  health 
failed  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  he  was  forced 
to  seek  rest  on  the  Continent.  His  next  curacy 
was  at  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  and  then  again  sought  rest 
in  the  Tyrol.  In  1847  he  went  to  Saint  Ebbe's, 
Oxford,  and  from  there,  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  to  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  This  was  the 
scene  of  his  most  successful  labors,  and  he  is 
familiarly  known  as  '  'Robertson  of  Brighton.' 
But  he  was  not  strong,  and  the  work  was  hard. 
In  1S52  he  gave  signs  of  failing  health,  and  he 
died  the  following  year. 

Eobertson  was  a  man  of  singular  beauty  and 
strength  of  character.  He  inherited  military 
spirit  and  was  celebrated  for  the  soldierly  quali- 
ties of  courage,  self-devotion,  and  adherence  to 
duty.  Theologically  he  began  as  a  moderate  Cal- 
vinist  of  the  Evangelical  type,  but  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  Evangelicalism  during  his  four 
years  at  Cheltenham,  and  after  a  Idtter  struggle 
embraced  opinions  which  antagonized  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  day  and  marked  him  as  a  'Broad' 
churcliman.  At  one  time,  in  the  early  days  of 
his  ministi'y,  he  cultivated  the  ascetic  life  with 
great  rigiditj',  but  broke  down  under  the  pli.vsical 
strain.  He  was  preeminently  a  preacher  rather 
than  a  theologian,  and  his  fame  rests  almost 
exclusively  upon  his  sermons  and  addresses  at 
Brighton,  which  have  been  published  in  many 
editions.  In  his  character  and  his  preaching  he 
appealed  to  thoughtful  men  of  all  classes  in  so- 
ciety and  of  all  shades  in  religious  belief.  The 
devotion  of  the  workingmen  of  Brighton  to  him 
was  pathetic.  He  practically  founded  their  in- 
stitute and  they  found  in  him  a  friend  and 
brother.  The  handsome  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Brighton  bears  on 
one  of  its  faces  their  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
the  bronze  medallion  which  they  placed  on  their 
benefactor's  tomb.  Consult  the  Life  mid  Letters 
of  F.  W.  Robertson,  edited  by  Stopford  Brooke 
(London,   180.5). 

ROBERTSON,  George  Croom  (184'2-92).  A 
Scottisli  philosopher,  born  at  Aberdeen.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  ( I86I ) .  where  he  formed  a  lasting  and 
helpful  friendship  with  Prof.  Alexander  Bain 
(q.v.),  and  continued  his  philosophical  studies 
at  University  College,  London,  and  in  France 
and  Germany.  After  holding  a  minor  appoint- 
ment in  Greek  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  elected  ( ISfiG) 
professor  of  mental  philosophy  and  logic  in  Uni- 
versity College,  This  position  he  held  till  just 
before  his  death.  In  spite  of  ill  health,  Robert- 
son exerted  a  great  influence  on  his  time.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  Mind,  and  wrote  important 
articles  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the  EueiieIop(edia 
Britannica.      His    contributions    to    Mind    were 


edited  with  a  memoir  by  Professor  Ilain  under 
tlie  title  I'liilvsupliit-al  Ucmuiiis  (London  and 
Edinburgh,  1894)  ;  and  two  vuhimc.i  of  liis  lec- 
tures at  University  College  from  1870  to  181)3 
w-cre  edited  from  notes  by  Rhys  Davids  uiidi-r  the 
titles  L'temciits  of  (Scnernl  I'hilnxiiithij  and  Elc- 
meiil)!  of  I'siieholoyi/  (London,  181I0). 

ROBERTSON,  .James  (17'25-88).  An  Eng- 
lish soldier.  Governor  of  New  York  during  a 
part  of  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  liorn 
in  Fifoshire,  and  while  "a  young  man  entered 
the  army  as  a  jirivate.  He  served  in  America  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wixt.  first  as  nmior  in 
the  Royal  American  Troops,  then  as  deputy 
quartermaster,  and  finally  as  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  campaign  against  ticonderoga.  After  the 
war  he  became  barrack  master  in  New  York 
City,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  fortune  by 
clipping  the  coin  used  in  l)\iying  supplies  and 
by  other  unscrupulous  mctliods.  He  was  pro- 
moted colonel  in  177"2,  was  with  the  British 
army  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  ami  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
He  was  made  a  major-general  in  1770,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  civil  (iovernor  of 
Xew  Y'ork.  His  administration  was  arbitrary 
and  corrupt,  and  by  his  acticms  he  alicnateii 
many  who  were  still  favorable  1o  tlie  royal  cau.se. 
In  1781  lie  was  appointed  commandcr-incliief  in 
Virginia,  but  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis 
in  that  province,  he  returned  to  Xew  Y'ork.  He 
died  in  London.  Consult  Jones,  nintory  of  .Veio 
York  Durinq  the  Rerolulionary  ^yur,  edited  by 
De  Lancey   (Xew  York,  1870). 

ROBERTSON,  James  (17421814).  .\n 
American  pioneer,  born  in  Brunswick  County, 
A'-a.,  whence  his  parents  early  removed  to  North 
Carolina.  In  1770  he  crossed  the  Allcghanies 
willi  Daniel  Boone,  and  lived  for  a  time  on  the 
Watauga  River.  He  returned  to  North  Car:)lina, 
and  in  1771  led  a  party  of  settlers  to  the 
\\'atauga  region,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Watauga  Association  (q.v.).  When  this 
region  was  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cherokee 
lands  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Robertson  went  as  com- 
missioner to  the  Indians.  With  John  Sevier 
(q.v.)  and  forty  men  he  withstood  a  fierce  at- 
tack on  the  fort  by  the  Indians  under  Oconostota. 
In  1778  he  joined  Richard  Henderson  (q.v.)  in 
the  settlement  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Cumberland,  and  founded  Xashborough  (the 
present  city  of  Nashville).  On  the  formation  of 
the  'Compact'  in  1780  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  'General  Arbitrators'  or  'Notables' 
and  colonel  of  the  forces.  Robertson  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  Indian  battles,  led  the 
C(dd  Water  Expedition  in  178.').  and  invaded 
the  Indian  country.  On  the  mganization  of 
Tennessee  as  a  Territory  in  I7!»l.  he  became 
brigadier-general  of  the  western  or  Jliro  district. 
He  was  a  niemlier  of  the  convention  to  form  a 
State  Constitution  in  178(),  and  afterwards  acted 
as  Indian  agent.  He  was  a  State  Senator  in 
1708,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Davidson  .\cademy 
(Cumberland  College)  in  1803.  In  ISO.i,  as  spe- 
cial agent  to  the  Chickasaws.  he  secured  by  the 
conqiact  of  .luly  •2.'Sd  the  cession  of  much  of  their 
land,  and  the  same  year  secured  the  Choctaw 
lands  in  ^fississippi.  He  was  afterwards  called 
ui)on  to  arbitrate  differences  arising  from  con- 
fusion of  boundaries.  During  the  War  of  1812 
he  did  much  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  joining 
the  British.    Consult:  Putnam,  ii/c  a»i</ jfi»ic«  o/^ 
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Ge7i.  James  Rohcrtson  (Nashville,  1859)  ;  and 
Roosevelt,  ^\'inning  of  the  ^ycst  (New  York, 
188!i-!)(i). 

ROBERTSON,  JASfES  C'BAIGIE  (1813-82).  An 
English  clergyman  and  historian.  He  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1834,  and  was  ordained  in  183(j. 
He  began  literary  work  during  his  early  clerical 
appointments  and  his  first  book,  Hotr  l^hall  We 
Vdiifdnn  to  Ihc  Lit iiriiiif  (1843).  sliowed  the  lib- 
eral tendencies  of  liis  mind.  In  1S4G  he  became 
vicar  of  Bekesbourne,  and  canon  of  Canterburj- 
in  1850,  retaining  this  office  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  from  18G4  to  1874  he  W'as  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  King's  College,  London. 
His  works,  more  notable  for  accurate  learning 
than  for  literary  style,  comprise  a  History  of 
the  Christifiii  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to 
the  lief orinnl ion  (1874-75)  ;  Bccket,  a  Biography 
(1859);  I'laiii  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the 
Papal  Poieer  (1876)  :  editions  of  Heylyn's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  (1849);  Bargrave's 
Alexander  YII.  and  the  College  of  Cardinals 
(1806)  for  the  Canadian  Society;  and  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Becket 
(6  vols.,  1875-82)  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Volume  vi.  of  the  last,  being  rnicompleted  at  his 
dfeath,  was  finished  by  Dr.  J.  Brigstocke  Shep- 
pard. 

ROBERTSON,  .James  Logie  (pen-name, 
Hugh  Halibueton)  (1846—).  A  Scottish  verse- 
writer,  born  at  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1872,  with  honors  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  became  first  English  master  in  the 
Ladies'  College  at  Edinburgh  (1891).  Travels 
in  Scandinavia  furnish  him  descriptive  themes 
for  some  of  his  verse,  but  his  best  poems  are 
short  pastorals  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  His  pub- 
lished volumes  are  mainly  Poems  (1878)  ;  Orel- 
lana  and  Other  Poems  (1881):  Our  Holiday 
Among  the  Hills  (conjointl.y  with  his  wife, 
1882);  Horace  in  Homespun  (1880;  new  ed. 
1900);  Ochil  Idylls  (1891);  Aduptatiovs  from 
Dunbar  (1895);  The  White  Angel,  and  Other 
Stories  (1886)  ;  For  Puir  Auld  Scotland  (1887)  ; 
In  Scottish  Fields  (1890)  ;  and  Fttrth  in  Field 
(1894).  His  editorial  work  concerns  the  poems 
of  Allan  Rams,ay  (1887),  Thom.son  (1891), 
Scott  (1894),  and  Burns  (1896),  and  the  Select 
Chaucer    (1902). 

ROBERTSON,  Joseph  (1810-66).  A  Scottish 
antiquary  and  historian.  He  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen; was  educated  at  Marisehal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  Avas  a])prenticed  to  the  law,  which  he 
gave  tip  for  literature.  He  bore  tlie  chief  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  Spalding  Club  for  print- 
ing the  historical  and  literary  remains  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland  (1839)  ;  edited,  in 
turn,  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional,  the  Glasgom 
Constitutional,  and  the  Edinburgh  Courant :\-a<i 
was  appointed  historical  curator  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Register  House  (18.53).  Robertson's  work 
comiirises  Dcliciw  Literaria:  (1839),  a  volume  of 
table-tnlk;  Illustrations  of  the  Topography  and 
Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  (4"  vols..  1842- 
69)  :  Diary  of  Gen.  Patrick  Gordon,  1635-99 
(1862);  Inventories  of  Jeu^els,  Dresses.  Furni- 
ture, Books,  and  Pavntings  Belonging  to  Queen 
Mary  (Bannatyne  Chib,'  1863)  ;  and  Concilia 
Ecelesiee-  Scoticanw,  1225-1559  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1866),  a  work  displaying  immense   research   in 


the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  To  the 
Quarterly  Review  (June,  1849)  Robertson  con- 
tril)uted  a  valuable  essay  on  Scottish  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals.  Consult  the  Memoir  preli.xed  to  this 
last  work   (Aberdeen,  1891). 

ROBERTSON,  Thomas  William  (1829-71). 
An  English  dramatist.  He  was  born  at  Newark- 
on-Trent,  of  a  family  connected  with  the  theatre 
for  several  generations.  Mrs.  Kendal  (q.v. ) 
was  his  youngest  sister.  During  his  ehildliood 
and  youth  he  was  an  actor  in  the  provincial  com- 
pany of  which  his  father  was  manager.  He 
went  to  London  in  1848  and  became  a  writer  for 
the  magazines;  for  a  time,  too,  he  continued 
upon  tlie  stage,  and  in  1856  he  married  an  act- 
ress. Miss  Burton.  His  first  play,  A  Night's 
Adventure,  was  produced  by  Farren  at  the  Olym- 
pic Theatre  in  1851.  His  first  important  suc- 
cess, however,  was  David  Garrick.  which  was 
brought  out  in  1804,  and  with  Sothern's  acting 
had  afterwards  a  long  run.  His  Society  was 
produced  by  the  Bancrofts  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Theatre  in  1865.  His  reputation  chiefly 
rests  u])on  the  series  of  comedies  which  succeeded 
it.  including  Ours  (1800),  Caste  (1867),  Play 
(1868),  .S'c/ioo;  (1869),  and  il/.  P.  (1870).  These 
are  exhibitions  of  modern  social  life,  with  an 
element  of  satire  directed  at  its  artificialities. 
The  epithet  'teacup  and  saucer  school'  of  drama, 
which  was  applied  by  a  critic  to  Robertson's 
work,  is  suggestive  of  its  limitations.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  novel  called  David  Garrick, 
and  of  other  fiction.  His  death  occurred  in  Lon- 
don on  February  3,  1871.  Consult:  The  Princi- 
pal Dramatic  Works  of  Thoma,s  William  Robert- 
son, with  Memoir  by  his  Son  (London,  1889)  ; 
Pemberton.  Life  and  Writings  of  T.  W.  Robert- 
son (ib.,  1893)  ;  Cook,  Xiqlits  at  the  Play  (ib., 
1883)  ;  Clement  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday 
and  To-Day   ( ib.,  1899). 

ROBERTSON,  Willi.\m  (1721-93).  A  well- 
known  Scottisli  historian,  born  in  the  parish  of 
Borthwick,  Midlothian.  Robertson  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1741  he 
was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1746  he  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly,  but  he  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  historical  studies.  In  1750  he  published 
his  celebrated  History  of  Scotland,  which  was  an 
immediate  success,  and  brought  the  author  con- 
siderable praise  as  well  as  various  positions  of 
dignity.  The  work  itself  is  noted  for  sobriety 
and  fairness  as  well  as  for  literary  excellence. 
In  1762  Robertson'  was  made  principal  of  the 
L^niversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1703  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  in 
which  position  he  dis])Layed  great  abilities  as  an 
administrator.  Besides  his  History  of  Scotland 
he  published  in  1769  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  which  is  considered  at  present  to  be 
his  best  work.  In  1777  appeared  a  His'tory  of 
America,  and  in  1784  a  work  on  the  knowledge 
the  ancients  had  of  India.  Personally  Robertson 
was  a  genial  man  possessing  great  conversational 
powers  and  having  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His 
writings  are  elegant  and  sonorotis,  but  lack  nat- 
uralness and  vigor.  All  of  his  histories,  however 
meritorious  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation, have  now  been  superseded.  Robertson's 
works  have  been  published  repeatedly,  the  best 
edition  being  in  eight  volumes  (Oxford,  1825). 
Consult:  Stewart.  An.  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  William  Robertson  (Edinburgh, 
1801-02)  ;    Gleig,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
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Writings    of    WiJUain    liohcrtsuti     (Edinburgh, 
1S12J. 

ROBERTSON,  William  H.  (1823-98).  An 
Aiii>iic;in  iioliticiiin,  born  in  Bcdl'ord,  Westches- 
ter Lounty,  X.  Y.  lie  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation, studied  law,  and  bef;an  practice  in  liis 
native  town.  His  political  career  beyan  in  1S4!I 
witli  his  election  as  a  Wilis  to  tlie  State  Assem- 
bly. In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  county  judge  of 
Westchester  County,  and  remained  on  the  bench 
until  18G6.  He  allied  liimself  with  the  Kcinibli- 
can  Party  at  its  organization,  and  in  ISOO  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Fortieth  Congress.  From 
1872  to  1881  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  1S81  his  appointment  as  collector  of 
the  port  of  Xew  York  by  President  Garfield, 
whose  nomination  he  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing,  by  leading  a  part  of  the  New 
Y'ork  delegation  at  the  national  convention  in 
1880  to  desert  the  tirant  column,  caused  a  serious 
split  in  the  Republican  Party.  His  nomination, 
made  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  two 
Republican  Senators,  Roscoe  C'onkling  (q.v.)  and 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  (q.v.),  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  two 
Senators  from  that  body.  In  the  bitter  struggle 
between  the  'Stalwart'  and  'Half-Breed'  factions 
which  followed,  Robertson  was  active  in  the 
campaign  that  resulted  in  the  election  of  new- 
Senators  in  the  place  of  C'onkling  and  Piatt. 
Judge  Robertson  held  the  collectorship  until 
1885,  when  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  in 
1888  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

ROBERVAL,  ro'bar'val'.  Gilles  Personne 
DE  (lt)02-75).  A  French  mathematician,  born  at 
Roberval,  whence  the  name  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly called.  After  four  years'  study  in  Paris  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Col- 
lege Gervais  (1G31).  and  in  1033  succeeded  ilorin 
in  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  CoU&ge  de 
France,  a  position  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  eager  fighter  and  quarreled 
bitterly  with  Cavalieri,  insisting  on  the  priority 
of  his  own  discovery  of  the  methods  of  the  in- 
divisibles, although  he  published  nothing.  Des- 
cartes he  attacked  because  liis  method  of  con- 
structing tangents  ajipeared  about  the  same  time 
as  his  own;  and  with  Torricelli  he  carried  on  an 
angry  polemic  as  to  which  first  discovered  the 
method  for  determining  the  area  of  a  cycloid. 
He  is  best  known  from  the  Robervallian  lines, 
which  he  discovered,  curves  of  infinite  length 
inclosing  a  finite  space.  He  also  occupied  him- 
self with  mechanics  and  physics,  and  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  balance  bearing  his  name.  He  was. 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  since  its 
foundation  in  166G.  Gallois  collected  his  writ- 
ings and  published  them  in  the  Recueil  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Science   (1(593). 

ROBERVAL,  Je.4.n  Francois  de  la  Roqie, 
Sieur  de  (c.1500-?).  A  French  colonist  in 
Canada,  born  in  Picardy,  France.  After  the 
return  of  Jacques  Cartier  (q.v.)  from  his  first 
voyage,  in  1536.  Roberval  was  commissioned 
by  Francis  I.  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  making  new  discoveries,  and 
probably  of  establishing  a  settlement,  he  being 
appointed  lieutenant-general  and  Cartier  cap- 
tain-general. Roberval  sailed  in  April,  154'2 — 
Cartier  having  preceded  him  by  almost  a  year — 
arrived  at  Newfoundland  on  June  7th,  and  win- 


tered at  Cape  Rouge,  his  followers  sulTering 
terribly  from  starvation  and  cold.  After  June, 
1543,  when  he  seems  to  have  started  for  the 
'Province  of  Seguenay,'  all  iiuthentic  record  of 
him  is  lost.  According  to  'Ihevet,  liis  friend,  ho 
returned  to  France  and  was  killed  in  Paris;  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts  he  ilied  lit  Hen. 

ROBESPIERRE,  r.*ib'sp€\-nr',  Aucvstin  Bon 
JosKiMi  (17H4'.)4).  The  younger  brother  of 
JIaximilien  Robespierre,  born  at  .\rras.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  l,ouisle-(irand  nt  Paris, 
and  then  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Arras.  He 
embraced  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
after  holding  a  local  oflice  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention.  In  general 
he  followed  the  policy  of  his  brother.  As  a 
Deputy  on  mission  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Toulon,  where  he  recognizee!  the 
genius  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  made  one  of  his 
intimates.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  tried  to 
inllucnce  his  brother  to  milder  measures,  but 
finally  acquiesced  in  the  sterner  policy  and  vol- 
untarily shared  his  brother's  fortunes  fin  the  Hth 
Thermidor.     He  was  guillotined  July  28,  1794. 

ROBESPIERRE,  Maximii.ikn  Makie  Isidore 
(175S-!I4).  .V  French  Revolutionar.v  leader. 
He  was  born  at  Arras  May  U,  1758,  the  eldest  of 
the  four  children  of  ilaxiniilien  Bartlifdenii 
Francois  de  Robespierre  and  .Taequeline  Margue- 
rite Carraut.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  col- 
lege at  Arras,  JIaximilien  was  given  a  scholar- 
ship by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  which  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  education  in  the  College  I.ouis-le- 
Grand  at  Paris.  His  brilliant  career  as  a  student 
gave  him  a  reputation  which  proved  of  no  little 
value  ujjon  his  return  to  Arras  in  1781  to  begin 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  jiatron.  the 
Bishop,  appointed  him  criminal  judge  of  the 
diocese  of  Arras  in  ilarcli,  1782,  but  he  soon  re- 
signed the  place  rather  than  pronounce  a  death 
sentence.  His  literary  tastes  .secured  him  an 
election  to  the  Academy  of  Arras  in  1783,  and 
led  him  to  compete,  though  with  slight  success, 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  provincial  acadeinies. 
That  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wits  and  dandies 
of  the  town  is  shown  by  his  niemliership  in  a  con- 
vivial society,  the  Rosati,  of  which  Carnot  was 
also  a  member.  The  summons  of  the  States- 
General  a'roused  him  as  it  did  hundreds  of  his 
fellows  to  political  activity.  Taking  the  popular 
side,  he  wrote  pamphlets,  engaged  in  discussions, 
andabove  all  took  care  to  look  after  his  own  for- 
tunes. He  was  elected  fifth  Deputy  of  the  Third 
Estate  of  the   Province   of   Artois. 

Entering  the  States-General  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  he,  was  almost  unknown  and  without 
a  personality  that  would  command  attention,  so 
that  in  the  reports  of  the  early  sessions  the 
Parisian  journalists  referred  to  him  simply  as  'a 
Deputv.'  Always  adopting  the  popular  ami  radi- 
cal view,  he  spoke  frequently,  with  such  care 
in  preparation  and  with  such  earnestness  of  man- 
ner that  he  soon  overcame  the  defects  of  a  shrill 
voice,  small  stature,  pale  nervous  face,  pnd  twitch- 
ing eyps  Jiartlv  concealed  by  greenish  glasses, 
which  he  constantly  raised  and  lowered  as  he  de- 
livered his  long  and  polished  periods  with  meas- 
ured accents.  His  former  school  friend  Caniillc 
Desmoulins  took  pleasure  in  acting  as  the  self- 
appointed  press  agent  of  the  brilliant  young 
radical,  and  the  pages  of  the  Revolutions  d-- 
France  et  de  Brabant  made  the  name  of  Robe- 
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spierro  familiar  tliioiifjliout  I'^rance.  Mirabeau 
also  noted  him  and  i)io(liitcd.  "That  young  man 
believos  what  he  says:  he  will  go  far."  But  un- 
til the  death  of  ilinibeau  he.  like  others,  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatest  of  the  Revolutionists. 
It  was  not  until  May.  ITfll,  that  Robespierre  be- 
gan to  exereise  a  real  intluenoe.  In  that  mouth 
lie  pronounced  his  discourse  favoring  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  and  carried  his  unwise  mo- 
tion excluding  from  the  future  Legislative  As- 
sembly all  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. During  the  summer  of  1791  he  opposed  Bar- 
uave,  Duport.  and  Lameth  in  the  conservative 
revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  During 
these  two  years,  however,  Robespierre's  most 
important  activity  was  not  in  the  Assembly,  but 
in  the  Jacobin  Club.  (See  Jacobins.)  He  set 
about  making  himself  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  club,  and  the  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  His  triumph  was  made  complete 
when  the  conservatives  were  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  club  and  organize  themselves  as 
the  Feuillants  (q.v.).  His  success  in  winning 
the  Parisian  populace  to  his  support  was  demon- 
strated on  September  30,  1791.  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  he  and 
Potion  were  crowned  by  the  people  as  the  true 
and  incorruptible  patriots.  For  a  few  months 
he  held  the  office  of  public  prosecutor,  which  he 
resigned  because  of  the  Girondist  attacks.  In  his 
defense  he  started  a  journal  called  Le  Defenseur 
<le  la  VonsUtiiiion,  continued  as  Lcttrcs  a  mes 
f'oHiHiF/^Odfs  after  the  opening  of  the  Convention. 
Still  the  leading  exponent  of  the  radical  views, 
he  used  his  position  in  the  .Jacobin  Club  to  an- 
tagonize the  Giirondists,  especially  in  their  war 
policy.  JIarat  was  opposing  the  war  as  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  State;  Robespierre's 
grounds  were  rather  humanitarian.  Though  a 
demagogiie  who  was  daily  swaying  the  people  of 
Paris  by  his  eloquence  in  the  .Jacobin  Club,  he 
was  not  a  man  of  action,  and  remained  quiescent 
while  the  bolder  spirits  like  Danton  and  Santerre 
directed  the  movement  of  .June  20  and  of  August 
10,  1792,  and  it  was  only  after  the  success  of  the 
latter  day  that  he  appeared  at  the  city  hall  to 
take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Insurrection- 
ary Commune.  Xo  direct  guilt  attaches  to 
Robespierre  for  the  great  crime  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  the  jirison  massacres  of  September;  still  he 
was  at  that  moment  the  popular  hero  and  leader, 
and  was  a  few  days  later  elected  as  the  first 
Deputy  from  Paris  in  the  new  National  Conven- 
tion. 

In  the  Convention  Robespierre  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  radical  popidar  party,  now 
known  as  the  Jlontagnards,  and  from  the  first 
was  denounced  by  the  Girondists  as  a  blood- 
thirsty demagogue.  Of  great  importance  was  his 
famous  speech  on  the  King's  trial,  in  which  he 
carefully  and  clearly  stated  the  logical  position 
of  the  Convention,  and  proclaimed :  "Louis  ought 
to  perish  rather  than  a  hundred  thousand  virtu- 
ous citizens;  Louis  must  die.  that  the  country 
may  live."  By  this  speech  and  by  liis  attitude 
throughout,  the  trial  Robespierre  completely  out- 
generaled the  Girondists,  whom  he  forced  to  take 
what  for  them  was  an  illogical  position  and  vote 
for  the  execution  of  the  King.  His  generalship, 
which  took  advantage  of  the  mistakes  and  per- 
sonal dislikes  of  the  Girondists,  also  won  to  his 
side  Danton,  Billaud-Varenne.  and  the  other 
strong  men  of  action.    Though  the  French  nation 


seemed  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  liy  the  for- 
eign foe,  the  Girondists  continued  their  idle  de- 
bates, clung  to  dreams  of  an  impossible  federal- 
ism, and  persisted  in  their  bickerings  and  their 
jiersonal  attacks  upon  Robespierre  and  Danton. 
Danton  and  the  men  of  action  who  had  hitherto 
jireferred  the  company  of  the  Girondists  lost 
patience  and  were  ready  to  turn  to  Robespierre, 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  fanatic,  but  not  yet 
dangerous.  Taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, Robespierre  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches  arraigned  the  Girondists  on  April  10, 
1793.  It  was  a  struggle  to  the  death,  but  its 
outcome  was  certain  from  the  moment  that  Dan- 
ton and  his  followers  joined  Robespierre.  The 
coup  d'etat  of  May  31st  and  June  2d  was  the 
work  of  the  men  of  action,  but  the  victory  was 
that  of  Robespierre. 

Robespierre  was  not  a  member  of  the  First 
Committee  of  Public  Safet}'  and  was  not  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Second  or  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  was  chosen  to 
replace  Gasparin,  who  resigned  July  27,  1793. 
With  tile  other  members  he  was  continued  on 
the  Committee  until  his  arrest  exactly  one  year 
later  on  the  fateful  9th  Therniidor.  The  name  of 
Robespierre  has  ever  been  almost  synonymous 
with  the  Committee,  and  both  Robespierre 
and  the  other  members  gave  currency  to 
the  notion  that  he  ran  the  Committee;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  members  were 
the  workers  and  never  allowed  Robespierre  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  and  finally  overthrew  him  be- 
cause he  attempted  to  make  his  reputed  control 
of  the  Committee  a  reality.  Virtually  the  Great 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  (see  French  Revo- 
LfTiON)  was  a  semi-official  Ministry,  of  which 
Robespierre  was  Prime  Minister  without  port- 
folio. He  was  the  most  valuable  man  on  the  Com- 
mittee, for,  though  he  did  none  of  the  routine  work 
and  rarely  appeared  at  its  sessions,  he  was  the 
one  member  who  was  known  outside  of  the  Con- 
vention and  who  had  a  national  reputation;  he 
was  the  ideal  patriot,  the  "virtuous,'  the  'incor- 
ruptible;' and  tmder  his  aegis  the  steady,  clears 
headed,  industrious  men  of  action  toiled  quietly, 
relentlessly,  successfully  to  save  France  from 
the  foes  and  perils  that  beset  her.  The  notion  of 
Robespierre  as  a  bloodthirsty  demon  who  daily 
breathed  forth  threatcnings  and  slaughter  is  a 
total  misconception:  the  truth  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish its  task  of  saving  France  was  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  terror  which  should  silence  or  de- 
stroy every  foe  of  the  nation.  To  the  working 
members  of  the  Committee  like  Carnot  and  Bil- 
laud-Varenne the  Terror  was  simply  a  business 
afl'air;  to  Robespierre  it  was  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  reign  of  virtue  foreshadowed  in  the 
Ciospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  whose 
prophet  he  was.  Robespierre  was  neither  the 
dictator  of  the  Committee  nor  yet  its  dupe.  He 
consciously  assumed  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  acts,  he  defended  its  policies  in  set 
speeches  in  the  Convention  and  before  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  he  personally  carried  through  the 
Convention  one  of  the  acts  which  contributed 
most  to  make  the  Terror  an  orgy  of  blood:  the 
decree  of  October  29,  1793,  by  which  after  a  trial 
of  three  days  it  was  made  possible  for  the  jury 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  declare  that 
they  were  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
even  though  thev  had  not  heard  the  defense. 
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■Robespierre  was  tlie  only  nioiulier  of  tlie  Com- 
iiiitti'e  who  liad  a  iletinitc  policy  for  the  future, 
who  dared  to  dream  of  and  plan  for  better  days 
for  France.  In  personal  life  and  principle  a 
Puritan,  in  religion  a  deist,  in  all  things  a  true 
believer  in  Rousseau,  this  he  preached,  for  this 
he  labored,  and  in  preparation  for  this  lie  would 
destroy  the  vicious.  His  notions  wore  clarified  by 
his  disgust  at  the  follies  and  nuininieries  of  the 
Worship  of  Reason,  and  by  liis  abhorrence  for  the 
members  of  the  Connnune  of  Paris  who  were  the 
authors  of  violent  and  evil  measures.  At  these 
men,  Hubert  (q,v.)  and  his  fellows,  he  would 
strike  the  first  decisive  blow.  With  the  aid  of 
Camilla  Desmoulins  and  Danton.  who  also  detest- 
ed the  extravagances  of  the  Hebertists,  he  was 
able  to  send  H^l)ert  and  eighteen  others  to  the 
guillotine  after  a  trial  that  was  a  parody  of 
justice.  Danton,  C'amille  Desmoulins,  and  the 
Dantonists  were  the  next  victims,  because  they 
laughed  at  the  notions  of  Rousseau,  because  they 
saw  that  the  Terror  had  done  its  work  and  that 
the  time  had  come  to  exercise  clemency,  and  be- 
cause Danton  was  a  possible  rival  to  be  feared 
both  by  Robespierre  and  by  the  Committee,  On 
April  5,  1794,  Danton  perished,  a  victim  of  his 
own  greatness,  and  of  the  injustice  and  fanaticism 
of  his  enemies — the  men  who  were  most  indebted 
to  him.  After  the  death  of  Danton  and  his 
friends,  the  work  of  destroying  the  victims  went 
on  more  rapidly,  and  after  Couthon  had  carried 
the  outrageous  decree  of  June  lOtli  accelerat- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  Revolutionary  Trilmnal, 
200  victims  a  week  were  sacrificed  to  the  guillo- 
tine. In  the  meantime  Robespierre  was  busy  in- 
augurating his  reign  of  virtue  by  instituting  the 
Worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  On  Jlay  7th 
he  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  relation  of  religion  and  morality  to 
republican  principles,  after  Avhich  the  Convention 
decreed  a  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
took  place  on  June  8th  with  Robespierre,  then 
president  of  the  Convention,  acting  as  the  pontiff 
of  the  new  religion. 

One  more  hecatomb  of  victims  would  clear 
away  the  remaining  leaders  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  tile  reign  of  virtue.  At  these,  some  of  whom 
were  his  associates  in  the  Committee  or  in  the 
Convention,  Robespierre  planned  to  strike.  But 
it  was  one  dreamer  against  twenty  men  of  action, 
and  the  dreamer  failed.  After  a  prolonged 
absence  from  the  Convention  and  the  Committee, 
Robespierre  appeared  in  the  Convention  on  July 
20,  1794,  and  delivered  one  of  his  carefully  pre- 
pared speeches  intended  to  preface  and  justify 
the  destruction  of  his  foes.  The  next  day  Saint- 
Just,  his  fearless  and  vigorous  supporter,  ap- 
peared in  the  tribune  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  measure  of  proscription.  Stormy  scenes  fol- 
lowed, but  at  last  the  intended  victims,  Barras, 
Tallien,  and  the  men  of  action  from  the  Commit- 
tee, with  the  skillful  aid  of  Bar&re  (q.v.),  secured 
the  arrest  of  Robespierre,  and  bis  younger  brother 
Augustin,  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  and  Le  Bas. 
All  was  not  over,  however,  for  Henriot  with  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris  rescued  Robespierre 
and  his  friends  and  installed  them  at  the  City 
Hall.  Had  Robespierre  been  able  to  decide  quick- 
ly and  act  quickly,  he  might  still  have  won ;  but 
indecision  and  inactivity  gave  his  foes  time  to 
act  and  to  attack  him  in  the  City  Hall.  In  the 
affray  Robespierre  shot  himself  or  was  shot  in 
the  jaw,  his  brother  leaped  from  the  window  and 


broke  his  leg,  and  Le  lias  committed  suicide.  The 
Convention  reassembled  and  declared  Robespierre 
and  his  friends  and  Henriot  and  the  members  of 
the  Connnune  of  Paris  outlaws.  This  was  tlic 
famous  Revolution  of  tin-  9th  TlierMii<lor.  On 
the  next  day  these  men  were  all  brought  Ih-- 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  identitietl 
and  immediately  guillotined. 

Robespierre's  jirivate  character  was  above  re- 
proach ;  his  manners,  dress,  and  tastes  were  those 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  Ancien  Regime;  his  oratory 
depended  for  its  success  upon  his  elaboratidy 
finished  style,  upon  his  logic,  anil  above  all  upon 
his  earnestness;  on  several  occasions  he  mani- 
fested a  political  ability  of  no  mean  order. 
Kipiippcd  as  a  philosoplier  of  the  Ancien  Regime, 
Ue  came  upon  the  field  after  the  day  of  philosophiz- 
ing had  iiassed  and  when  the  day  of  action  had 
dawned.  For  this  reason  he  failed  and  in  his  fall 
dragged  a  multitude  to  destruction. 

BiBUOGRAi'iiv.  Hamel.  flisloiir  <lr  Itohrs- 
picrrc  (Paris,  lS0o-li7),  is  the  authoritative 
work,  though  inclined  to  !)!■  eulogistic.  Aularil, 
.Les  orateuis  de  la  h^gislalirt:  ct  tic  la  con- 
vention (Paris,  1885-80),  deals  with  Robespierre 
as  an  orator,  while  his  most  important  speeches 
are  published  in  Morse-Stepliens,  I'rincipal 
Speeches  of  the  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  the 
French  Revolution  (Oxford,  1892).  Consult,  also, 
Bclloc.  Robespierre  (London,  1902). 

ROBIN  (originally  a  quasi-proper  name),  or 
Roni.v  Redbreast.  A  name  given  affectionately 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  familiar  little  European 
song-bird,  which  especially  endears  itself  to  the 
people  by  coming  around  the  house  and  barns 
in  winter;  and  later  applied  to  the  most  com- 
mon and  familiar  of  American  tluushes,  because 
of  its  friendly  association  with  niun,  and  its  red 
breast.  The  European  robin  is  technically  a 
warbler,  of  the  family  Sylviidac.  It  is  about  5.57 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  remarkably  round, 
]dump  form.  (See  Plate  of  Wke.x.s,  WAiUiLEH.s, 
etc.)  The  general  color  is  olive-brown.  an<l  the 
reddish-orange  breast  is  a  conspicuous  charac- 
teristic, particularly  of  the  male.  The  redbreast 
is  a  native  not  only  of  Europe  l)ut  of  the  western 
temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Xortberii  Africa. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Fiirope  it  is  niigrat<uy. 
but  never  congregates  in  Hocks.  The  attachment 
of  pairs  seems  to  extend  beyonii  the  mere  breed- 
ing season  (early  spring),  and  to  be  stronger 
than  in  most  birds.  The  nest  is  nnide  of  moss, 
dead  leaves,  and  dried  grass,  lined  with  hair, 
often  placed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  bush  or 
in  ivy  on  a  wall;  the  eggs,  5  to  7  in  immlier.  are 
white  spotted  with  pale  reddish  brown.  In  win- 
ter the  redbreast  seeks  the  neighborhood  of 
human  habitations  more  than  in  summer,  and 
becomes  more  bold  and  familiar.  Its  food  ordi- 
narily consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  berries; 
and  it  readily  becomes  a  pensioner  at  any  iloor 
or  window  to  which  it  is  invited  by  the  spread- 
ing   of    crumbs. 

The  -American  robin  (Menila  mifiralnrin)  is 
the  largest  and  most  numerous  of  our  thrushes, 
and  closely  related  to  the  European  blackbird 
(q.v.).  It  is  10  inches  long,  olive-gray,  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  head  black,  the  chin  and  throat 
white  with  black  streaks,  and  the  under  parts 
orange.  The  female  is  of  duller  hues.  Large 
fiocks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Southern  States  in 
winter    where  great  numbers  are  killed  for  the 
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table.  The  robin  is  a  lively  binl  and  a  general 
favorite.  The  nest  is  built  in  trees  or  on  rafters, 
siuinps,  or  fence-posts,  of  coarse  grass  anil  reeds, 
plastered  internally  with  mud  ■  and  lined  with 
fine  grasses.  The  eggs  are  4  to  5  in  number,  uni- 
form grcenish-blnc.  Two  broods  are  jirodueed 
in  a  year.  Its  fond  consists  chielly  of  worms  and 
insects,  but  it  enjoys  berries  and  fruit,  and  often 
makes  sad  havoc  among  cherries.  The  song  of 
the  robin,  especially  in  tlie  late  afternoon  or 
early  evening,  is  very  sweet  and  melodious,  and  it 
is  a  familiar  friend  on  village  lawns,  where  it 
searches  for  earthworms  and  cutworms  with 
great  zeal  and  cunning.  A  closely  allied  robin 
is  found  in  Lower  California,  known  as  the  Saint 
Lucas  robin  (Mcntla  con/inis).  It  is  much 
paler  and  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  connnon  robin. 
The  Oregon  robin  (ncsjio'ocichlii  na'iia)  is  a 
nearly  allied  species,  called  in  liooks  the  varied 
thrush.  Tlie  under  parts  are  orange-brown,  but 
there  is  a  broad  black  band  across  the  breast. 
This  species  is  abundant  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
region   from  Alaska  to  ilexico. 

KOB'IN  ADAIR',  called  Aileex  Aeoox%  or 
En.ixx  Auoox.  A  song  based  on  the  old  Irish 
melody  "Eileen  Aroou,"  which  dates  back  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  The  air  has 
been  repeatedly  claimed  by  the  Scotch  and  the 
\Vel>h,  but  is  undeniably  of  Irish  origin.  Boiel- 
dieu  introduced  it  into  his  Dame  Blanche,  and 
Beethoven  arranged  it  for  voices  with  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  violoncello  (op.  108).  Many  songs 
were  written  to  the  old  air.  including  Burns's 
"Phillis  the  Fair."  "Had  I  a  Cave,"  and  Moore's 
"Erin,  the  Smile  and  the  Tear  in  Thine  Eye." 

ROBIN  GOOD'FELLOW.  A  supernatural 
being  belonging  to  English  folklore  and  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemiioraries. 
According  to  .i  MUlsKminer  Xk/lit's  Dream 
Robin  is  described  as  zealous  in  performance  of 
household  tasks  for  the  sake  of  favorites,  but 
inclined  to  play  tricks  on  those  with  whom  he 
is  offended,  or  merely  for  his  own  diversion.  He 
is  said  to  take  numerous  shapes,  into  which  he 
changes  himself  at  will.  He  can  also  appear  as 
a  tire,  and  in  this  latter  aspect  is  identical  with 
the  imaginary  being  called  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  or 
.Tack  o'  Lantern.  He  is  further  identified  with 
the  fairy  Puck,  originally  a  term  applied  to 
elves  in  general.  The  conduct  ascribed  to  Robin 
is  not  so  much  peculiar  to  his  individuality  as 
common  to  a  class  of  similar  spirits  connected 
with  the  household,  who  were  supposed  to  assist 
in  domestic  labors,  such  as  cleaning  the  h.ibita- 
tion.  spinning,  and  weaving,  and  who  received  a 
sort  of  worship,  being  regularly  provided  with 
sacritieial  offerings  of  food. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  A  legendary  English  outlaw. 
Sec  Hood,  Rodix. 

ROB'INS,  Bex.j.\mix  (1707-31).  An  English 
mathematician  and  military  engineer,  born  at 
Bath.  In  1728  he  confuted  a  dissertation  by 
•lean  Bernoulli,  which  attempted  to  establisli 
Leibnitz's  theory  on  the  laws  of  motion,  a  victory 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  For 
some  years  he  taught  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, but  later  became  an  engineer,  devoting 
himself  to  the  construction  of  mills  and  bridges, 
and  commenced  the  series  of  experiments  on  the 
resisting  force  of  the  air  to  projectiles,  which 
has    gained    him    much    celebrity.      In    1734    he 


demolished,  in  a  treatise  entitled  .1  Discourse 
Concerning  the  Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Method  of  Fluxions,  the  objections  brought  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  against  Xewton's  principle  of 
ultimate  ratios.  His  valuable  work,  Xcw  Prin- 
ciples of  (lunnery  (1742),  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  art  of  gunnery.  In  this  Robins 
suggested  two  new  methods  for  estimating  the 
velocity  of  balls.  He  also  discovered  and  ex- 
plained the  curvilinear  deflection  of  a  ball  from 
a  vertical  plane.  He  wrote  several  dissertations 
on  the  experiments  and  was  in  1747  awarded  the 
Copley  medal.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  en- 
gincer-in-general  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
planned  the  defenses  of  iladras.  His  mathe- 
matical works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
along  with  the  details  of  his  latest  experiments 
in  gunnery  were  published  under  the  title, 
iJdtiicmaticril  Tracts  (1761).  Robins  also  re- 
vised and  edited  Anson's  Votjage  Round  the  IFocW 
(1740-44),  and  contributed  extensively  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

ROBIN  SNIPE.  A  gunner's  name  locally  ap- 
plied to  various  red-breast  shore  birds,  espe- 
cially to  the  dowitchers  (q.v.).  See  Plate  of 
Be.\cii  Bied.-s. 

ROB'INSON,  Agxes  Mart  Fr.\nces  (Mme. 
DrcL.\ux,  formerly  ilme.  Dakmesteter)  (1857 
—  ) .  An  English  poet  and  essayist,  born  at 
Leamington,  February  27.  1857.  She  studied  at 
University  College  for  seven  years,  devoting  her- 
self specially  to  Greek  literature.  In  1888  she 
married  .James  Darmesteter,  the  Orientalist,  re- 
maining in  Paris  after  bis  death  in  1894.  In  1901 
she  married  Professor  Duclaux,  director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  Among  her  works  are:  A  Hand- 
ful of  Honeysuckles  (1878)  ;  The  Crowned  Hip- 
polytus,  translation  of  Euripides  (1881)  ;  Arden, 
a  novel  (1883)  :  Emily  Bronte  (1883)  ;  The  New 
Arcadia  (1884):  Aii  Italian.  Garden  (1886); 
Sonas,  BalUids.  and  a  Garden  Play  (1888)  ;  End 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (1888)  :  Retrospect  (1893)  ; 
A  MedicBval  Garland  (1897);  Froissart,  in  the 
"Grands  ecrivains  francais"  series  (1897);  Life 
of  Rcnan  (1897;  in  French,  1898)  :  La  Reine  de 
y'ararre  (1900)  ;  Grand,9  ^erirains  d'outremanche 
(1901).  Much  of  her  work  is  scattered  through 
the  Rerue  de  Paris  from  1898  onward. 

ROBINSON.  Bexj.\mix  Lixcolx  (18G4— ). 
An  American  botanist,  born  at  Bloomington.  111. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1887.  and  studied  at 
Strassburg  and  Bonn.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Gray  Herbarivnn  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1900  liecame  Asa.  Gray  pr'ofessor  of  systematic 
botany  there.  He  is  best  known  for  his  work  of 
classification  and  as  collaborator  and  editor  of 
Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  of  yorth  America  (1878- 
97); 

ROBINSON,  Beverley  (1723-92),  An  Ameri- 
can Loyalist,  born  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
son  of  .Tohn  Robinson.  ])resident  of  the  Council 
of  Virginia  in  1734.  He  served  as  major  imder 
Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  1759,  and  soon  afterwards 
gained  possession,  through  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse.  of  large  tracts  of 
land  in  New  York.  At  first  he  sided  with  the 
colonists  against  England,  but.  disapproving  of 
the  separation,  be  removed  to  Xew  York  in  1770 
and  organized  the  Loyal  American  Regiment,  of 
which  be  became  colonel.  Later  his  property, 
together  with   that  of  his  wife,  was  confiscated 
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l\y  the  State  of  Now  York.  His  country  house 
was  the  scene  of  Arnold's  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  surrender  of  West  I'oint,  Robinson 
himself  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  After  the 
war  he  retired,  first  to  New  Brunswick  and 
later  to  Thornbury,  Eng.,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death. 

ROBINSON.  Charles  (lSlS-94).  The  first 
(iovcrnor  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  He  was  born 
in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  stiidied  for  a  time  in  Am- 
licrst  College,  and  in  1843  graduated  at  the 
Berkshire  Jledieal  School.  Si.\  years  later  he 
accompanied  an  emigrant  train  across  the  plains 
to  California.  He  settled  in  Sacramento,  and  re- 
mained there  for  two  years  working  as  a  miner, 
as  a  restaurant  keeper,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Senior's  uiid  Miner's  Tribune.  In  ISoO  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  proved 
an  able  champion  of  the  settlers,  and  also  did 
much  to  prevent  California  from  becoming 
a  slave  State.  Returning  to  ^Massachusetts, 
he  edited  the  Fitchburg  Xews  for  two  years, 
and  in  18.54  was  chosen  by  the  Emigrant's 
Aid  Society  to  go  to  Kansas  and  help  save  that 
Territory  for  freedom.  He  quickly  became  the 
lca<ler  of  the  Free-State  Party,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  com- 
mander of  the  Kansas  Volunteers.  It  was  his 
policy  to  avoid  any  resistance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  but  to  ignore  the  laws  passed 
by  the  bogus  pro-slavery  Legislature  of  1855. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  'Wakarusa 
War,'  and  in  1855  was  a  member  of  the  To- 
]icka  Convention  which  drew  up  a  free-State 
constitution.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Governor  under  this  Constitution,  but  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  usurpation 
of  office.  He  was  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury,  but  after  an  imprisonment  of  several 
months  he  was  tried  for  usurpation,  and,  being 
acquitted,  was  released.  Two  years  later  he 
was  reelected  Governor  by  the  Free-State  Party; 
in  1859  he  was  again  reelected  under  the  Wyan- 
dotte Constitution,  and  in  18C1  he  became  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State.  He  bequeathed  most 
of  his  projierty  to  his  wife,  but  stipulated  that  on 
her  death  it  should  go  to  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, which  owes  its  existence  very  largely 
to  their  efforts.  He  published  The  Kansas  Con- 
flict (Xew  York,  1802).  Consult:  Blackmar, 
Charles  Rohinson  (Topeka,  1900)  :  Spring,  Kan- 
sas (Boston,  1885),  in  the  "American  Common- 
wealth" series. 

ROBINSON,  CiiAKLES  Seymoir  (1829-99). 
An  American  clergyman,  born  at  Bennington, 
Vt.  He  studied  at  Williams  College  and  at  the 
L^nion  Seminary,  but  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  Princeton  in  1855.  For  five  years 
thereafter  he  preached  at  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  then  removed  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  Brooklyn  and  remained 
until  1868,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  American 
chapel  in  Paris,  which,  during  his  term,  he  eon- 
verted  from  a  preaching  station  into  an  organ- 
ized church.  At  the  opening  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  he  left  Paris,  liut  returned  for  a 
few  months  following  the  suppression  of  the 
Commune  in  1871-  to  reorganize  what  remained 
of  the  congregation.  Ret\irning  to  America,  he 
served  successively  the  ^Madison  Avenue  and  the 
Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian  churches.  New 
Y'ork.     His  works  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  char- 


acter, though  his  travel  anil  stuily  in  Egj'pt 
give  an  arclia'ological  interest  to  The  I'harauhs 
(if  the  ISundaije  and  the  Exudus  ( IH87).  It  is  na 
an  editor  of  hymn  collections  that  lie  is  known 
outside  liis  church  connections.  Jlis  successive 
hymnals,  Smitjs  of  the  Church  (18ti2),  Hongs 
fur  the  ^atictuarij  (18(i5),  I'.ialma,  llyiiin.i,  and 
><l>irilual  Hongs  (1874),  and  Lattdes  Domini 
(1884),  have  been  widely  used. 

ROBINSON,  EnWAitn  (1794-18ti.1).  An 
American  liiblical  scholar,  born  at  Southington, 
Conn.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  in  181(i.  Later  he  studied  at  .\ndo- 
ver,  Mass.,  and  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  sacred  literature  at 
Andover;  but  in  1833  his  health  broke  down  and 
he  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
1837,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical 
literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He 
twice  traveled  in  Palestine,  in  1838  and  again  in 
1852,  with  the  famous  missionary  the  Heverend 
Eli  Smith.  The  result  of  their  first  visit  was 
published  in  a  work  entitled  /{iblieal  liesrnrehes 
in.  Palestine  and  Ailjaeent  Countries  (3  vols., 
Boston  and  London,  1841;  (ierman  ed.,  Halle, 
1841).  The  work  was  republished  in  1850  with 
some  additions  after  the  second  visit.  He  edited 
and  translated  Butlmann's  (Jreek  Orammur 
(1823;  3d  ed.  1851)  ;  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexieon 
(1836;  5th  ed.  1854);  Creek  and  English  Lexi- 
con of  the  Xew  Testament  (183(i;  2d  ed.  1847)  ; 
Greek  Barmon;/  of  the  Gos/iels  (1845;  2d  ed. 
1851)  ;  English  Harntong  of  the  Gospels  (184(1). 
He  founded  the  liiblical  Rrjiositorg  in  1831  and 
edited  it  for  four  years.  In  1843  he  established 
tlie  Bibliotlieca.  Sacra.  Consult  Hitchcock,  The 
Life,  Writinc/s,  and  (Character  of  Edward  Robin- 
son  (New  York,  18G3). 

ROBINSON,  EzEKiEL  Gu.MAN  (1815-94).  An 
American  ck'rgyman  and  educator,  born  at  Attle- 
boro,  !Mass.,  and  educated  at  Brown  University 
aiid  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  After  his 
ordination  he  preached  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  until 
1845,  when  he  removed  to  (larabridge,  Mass.,  but 
soon  relinquished  the  active  ministry  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Hebrew  anil  biblical  inter- 
pretation in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Covington,  Ky.  In  1850  he  became  |)asti>r  of 
the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati. 
but  three  years  later  was  appointed  professor  of 
theolog>'  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  and 
in  1800  was  made  its  president.  After  twelve 
years  of  service  he  was  called  to  the  iiresidcncy 
of  Brown  University.  In  1889  he  retired  from 
this  post  on  account  of  age  and  impaired  health. 
In  1893  he  became  professor  of  ethics  and  apolo- 
getics in  Chicago  University  and  continued  there 
until  his  death.  His  eminence  as  a  preacher  and 
thinker  placed  him  among  the  foremost  in  his 
denomination.  During  his  residence  at  Rochester 
he  edited  the  Christian  Review  from  1859  to 
1804.  He  also  published  a  revision  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Neander's  Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  (18(15);  Yale  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching  (1883)  ;  and  a  text-book  on 
ethics.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Moralilif 
(1888). 

ROBINSON,  Sir  Frederick  Piiii.ip.<!E  (17(!3- 
1852).  An  English  general,  son  of  the  loyalist 
Beverley  Robinson,  bom  at  Philipse  Manor,  near 
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New  York  City,  la  1777  he  entered  his  father's 
Loyal  Hegiment,  fought  at  Horseneck  and  at 
Stony  Point,  where,  in  July,  1770,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  was  released  in  November,  1780,  and 
in  September,  1781,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  New  London.  At  the  close  of  tlie  Eevolution 
his  property  was  confiscated  and  he  went  to 
England.  Robinson  saw  service  in  the  West  In- 
dies in  179-t,  becoming  a  major  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  in  1S12,  against  \^■ellington's 
wishes,  was  sent  «ith  tlie  rank  of  colonel  to  the 
Peninsula,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade  and 
distinguished  himself  by  intrepid  bravery  at  Vi- 
toria  and  San  Sebastian  and  at  the  Nive,  being 
several  times  wounded.  In  1814  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  he  was  sent  in 
the  same  year  to  Canada  with  a  brigade.  He  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Plattsburg  and  bitterly 
resented  General  Prevost's  order  to  retire.  He 
was  knighted  in  181.5,  and  for  a  few  weeks  in 
that  year  acted  as  piovincial  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  whence  in  1816  he  was  transferred  to  the 
"West  Indies.     Robinson  became  general  in  1841. 

ROBINSON,  Henbt  Crabb  (1775-1867).  An 
English  man  of  letters.  He  was  born  at  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  and  was  early  apprenticed  to  a 
la\\7'er  in  London.  He  studied  on  the  Continent, 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  others. 
In  1808  he  became  special  Spanish  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a  regular  editorial  writer  and  literary 
critic.  Among  his  literary  friends  were  Words- 
worth, Lamb,  Coleridge.  Southej',  Flaxman, 
Clarkson,  and  Charles  G.  Loring,  a  leader  of 
the  Boston  bar.  He  was  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist and  raconteur.  Brief  selections  from 
his  Diary  and  Correspondence  were  published  by 
Sadler  (1869).  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art 
and  education,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Flaxman  Gallery  and  of  the  University 
College,  London. 

ROBINSON,  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert, 
Baron  Rosmead  (1824-97).  A  British  colonial 
Governor.  He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst,  and 
soon  left  the  army  for  office  in  the  Irish  Board 
of  Public  Works,  where  he  proved  an  able  ad- 
ministrator during  the  famine  of  1846.  In  1855 
he  left  Montserrat  to  become  Governor  of  Saint 
Christopher,  and  five  years  afterwards  was 
knighted  for  the  introduction  of  coolie  labor, 
and  transferred  to  Hong  Kong.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon  (1865),  of 
New  South  Wales  (1872),  and  "of  New  Zealand 
(1870)  ;  in  1880  he  succeeded  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
as  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1889.  His  policy  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  responsible  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  the  success  of  his  first  administration 
was  evidenced  by  his  reappointment  in  1895. 
But  he  broke  openly  with  Cecil  Rhodes  at  the 
time  of  the  .Jameson  raid,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  arrange  the  release  of  the  raiders  refused 
Chamberlain's  order  to  settle  immediately  the 
status  of  the  Uitlanders.  His  influence  proba- 
bly postponed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Robin- 
son became  Baron  Rosmead  a  year  before  his 
death. 

ROBINSON,  James  Harvey  (1863—).  An 
American   historian,   born   at   Bloomington,    111. 


He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1887.  took  post- 
graduate courses  there  and  at  Freiburg,  and  in 
1891  became  lecturer  on  European  history  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Four  j-ears 
afterwards  he  was  chosen  professor  of  history  at 
Columbia,  but  still  kept  up  his  connection  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Translations 
and  Reprints  from  the  Original  Sources  of  Euro- 
pean History,  in  which  lie  edited  papers  on 
French  history  under  Napoleon,  and  in  the  period 
following,  and  on  German  constitutional  and 
religious  history.  With  Rolfe  he  published,  in 
1898,  Petrarch,  the  First  Modern  Scholar  and 
Man  of  Letters.  For  the  year  1900-01  Robinson 
was  acting  president  of  Barnard  College. 

ROBINSON,  John-  (c.15761625).  The  min- 
ister of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  was  born 
probably  in  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  worked  near  Norwich,  but  was 
suspended  for  non-conformity  by  the  Bishop 
about  1603.  He  became  a  Separatist  soon  after 
and  xmited  himself  with  a  congregation  at 
Scrooby.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  emigrate  this  congregation  reached  Amster- 
dam between  April  and  August,  1008.  Here 
Robinson  was  chosen  pastor.  They  removed  to 
Leyden,  reaching  there  in  May,  1609.  Robinson 
bought  a  large  house,  together  with  three  friends, 
and  lived  as  pastor  of  a  growing  Separatist  con- 
gregation. He  carried  on  many  controversies 
with  Anglican  and  Puritan  opponents,  and  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  over  the  English  exiles 
in  Amsterdam.  The  prosperity  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  ijronounced,  but  Robinson  foresaw  that 
there  was  no  final  hope  of  permanence  for  his 
Church  in  Holland.  Therefore,  together  with 
Cushman.  Bradford.  Brewster,  and  others,  he  or- 
ganized a  movement  to  emigrate  to  America, 
which  was  consunnnated  by  the  removal  of  the 
majority  of  the  stronger  members  to  Plymouth 
in  1020.  '  Robinson  remained  behind  with  the 
weaker  and  older  members,  lioping  to  follow  the 
majority  in  time.  He  was  hindered,  chiefly  by 
the  financial  supporters  of  the  movement  in 
England,  who  feared  his  principles  of  separation. 
He  died  in  Leyden  and  was  buried  March  4,  1625, 
in  Peter's  Church.  Robinson  was  one  of  the 
strongest  champions  of  the  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,  a  movement  which  grew  into 
the  system  of  Independency  and  Congregational- 
ism. He  was  a  man  of  such  personal  force  that 
he  could  master  the  tendencies  to  disintegration 
in  the  movement  and  build  the  ideal  into  a 
stable  institution.  He  is  truly  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  Congregationalism.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  Leyden 
is  marked  by  a  tablet  and  a  beautiful  bronze 
memorial  is  artixed  to  Peter's  Church,  where 
he  is  buried.  His  works  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  with  an  introductory  bio- 
graphical study,  by  Robert  Ashton  (London  and 
Boston,  1851).  His  most  important  publications 
were:  A  Justification  of  Separation  from  tlie 
Church  of  England  (1610):  Of  Religious  Com- 
munion (1614);  and  Essays  or  Ohserration-S 
Divine  and  Moral  (1625:  several  subsequent  edi- 
tions). Consult  the  biographv  bv  Davis  (Boston, 
1903). 

ROBINSON,  Sir  John  Charles  (1824-). 
An  English  art  critic,  bom  in  Nottingham.     He 
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was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  studied  art  in 
Talis  under  Drolling.  In  1S47  he  was  made  head- 
master of  the  Government  School  of  Art  at  Han- 
ley,  and  in  1S52-G9  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
art  collections  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. During  this  time  he  carried  out  a  system 
of  loan  exhibitions  from  the  main  museum 
through  the  provincial  museums,  and  collected 
many  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  institution. 
From  1SS2  until  lOOl  he  was  Her  :Majesty's  Sur- 
veyor of  Pictures.  His  works  include:  Desnij)- 
iivc  Catalogue  of  the  Draiiings  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters in  the  Collection  of  ilalcolm  of  Poltallock 
(1869);  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  of 
Michael  Angela  and  Raffaelle  in  the  Unirersitu 
Galleries  (1870)  ;  and  Memoranda  on  the  Madon- 
na dei  Candelahri  of  Kaffaele  (1878). 

ROBINSON,  .John  Clevel.\nd  (1817-97).  Aii 
American  soldier,  born  in  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  \Yest  Point  in  18.39,  and  served 
with  distinction  under  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott 
in  the  Mexican  War.  In  18.53  and  1854  he 
served  against  the  Indians  in  Texas,  and  in  18.57 
and  1858  was  with  the  expedition  sent  out  to 
Utah  against  the  Mormons.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  he  was  in  command  of  Fort  ilcHenr^' 
at  Baltimore,  and  prevented  it  from  being  seized 
by  Confederate  sympathizers.  Afterwards  he  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  mustering  in  troops  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Micli.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  became  colonel  of  the  First  Michi- 
gan Volunteers.  In  the  following  April  he  was 
promoted  to  be  brigadier-general,  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Newport  Xews,  and  then  was  made 
a  brigade  commander  in  Kearny's  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  fought  with  that  army 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness.  At  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  while  leading  a  charge  of  his  division, 
he  received  a  wound  which  necessitated  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  left  leg  and  thus  incapacitated  him 
from  further  service  in  the  field.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  of  New  York.  In 
1877  and  again  in  1878  he  was  chosen  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  CJrand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
in  1887  he  was  made  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

ROBINSON,  Lucius  (1810-91).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  born  at  Windham,  N.  Y'. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18.32.  In  1840  he  removed  to 
Kew  Y'ork  City,  but  in  1855  lie  gave  up  his  law 
practice  and  retired  to  a  farm  in  Chemung 
County.  In  1859  as  the  RepuWican  candidate, 
but  with  Democratic  aid,  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly,  and  in  tlie  following  year  was  re- 
elected. In  18(51  he  was  elected  State  Comptrol- 
ler on  the  Union  Combination  ticket  by  an  un- 
precedented majority,  aud  in  1803  was  reelected. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  again  elected  Comptroller, 
this  time  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  he  re- 
signed the  next  year  to  accept  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. In  1879  he  was  renominated  for  Ciov- 
ernor  by  the  Democratic  Party,  but.  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  Tammany  Hall,  was  defeated. 

ROBINSON.  Robert  (1735-90).  An  English 
preacher  and  hymn-writer,  born  at  Swaffham,  in 
Norfolk.  After  attending  two  grammar  schools, 
he  was  apprenticed  (1749)  to  a  London  hair- 
dresser. He  continued  his  education  by  himself; 
and,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Whitefield,  he 


began  to  preacli.  In  1701  he  becnnie  minister  at 
the  Stone  Yard  Baptist  Clia|)c.l  in  Cambriilge, 
built  a  new  church  (17041.  ami  drew  large  con- 
gregations, lie  lived  at  dillei.nl  villages  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  augiiienled  hi:,  small  sti- 
pend by  fanning  and  by  trade  in  corn  and  coal. 
Though  nominally  a  Baptist.  Koliinson  was  very 
liberal  in  his  religious  views;  he  becnnie  in  fact 
a  Unitarian.  Robinson  was  a  bold  and  racy 
preacher  and  writer.  Among  his  works  arc': 
A  Plea  for  the  Divinitii  of  Uiir  Lord  (1770),  the 
arguments  of  which  he  afterwards  regarded  as 
untenable;  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Jacques  8aurin"s  .SVniioda  (two  sermons,  1770;  5 
vols.,  1784)  ;  a  translation  of  .Jean  Claude's 
Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  (1778- 
79)  :  A  History  of  Uaptismi  (ed.  by  George  Dyer, 
1790)  ;  and  many  other  miscellaneous  pamphlets 
on  theological  questions  and  the  slave  lra<ie.  He 
also  wrote  several  hymns,  of  wliicli  two  arc  of 
great  beauty :  "Come  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Bless- 
ing"' and  "Mighty  God,  while  Angels  Bless  Thee." 
Consult:  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Writings,  by  Djer 
(London,  1790)  ;  aud  Miscellaneous  Woris,  ed., 
with  memoir,  b}-  Flower   (Harlow,  1807). 

ROBINSON.  Stuart  (1814-81).  A  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  born  at 
Strabane,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  came  to 
America,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1830.  He  studied  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Va.,  and  at  Princeton 
Seminary  before  taking  up  his  pastorate  at 
Kanawha  Salines,  W.  Va.,  in  1841.  From  here  he 
removed  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  then  to  Baltimore, 
and  in  1850  became  professor  of  Churc-li  iiidity 
and  pastoral  tlieolog^'  in  the  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.  In  1858  he 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presliyterian 
Church  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  edited  7'he  True 
Presbyterian,  a  paper  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  military  authorities  on  the  charge  of  the 
disloyalty  of  its  editor,  who  thereupon  removed 
to  Toronto  and  remained  there  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  1800  he  was  expelled  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting  in  Saint  Louis,  as  a 
member  of  the  Louisville  Synod  that  hail  adopted 
the  'Declaration  and  Testimony,'  a  paper  pro- 
testing against  the  political  deliverances  of  the 
five  preceding  Cieneral  Assemblies  as  'unwise,  un- 
constitutional, and  unscriptural.'  In  1809  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  under  his  lead  united  with 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presliyte- 
rian  Church  and  chose  him  their  moderator. 
Later  he  was  inominent  iu  framing  the  constitu- 
tion and  promoting  the  success  of  the  (ieneral 
Presbyterian  Alliance.  He  published:  tilarery  as 
Recognized  in  the  Mosaic  Ciril  Law,  and  as 
Recognized  also  and  Allowed  in  the  Abrahamic, 
Mosaic,  and  Christian  Church  (18C5),  and  Dis- 
courses of  Redemption    (1860). 

ROBINSON,  Theodore  (18,52-90).  An  Ameri- 
can laiidscai)e  ])aiiiter  of  the  Imiiressionist  School, 
born  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  He  studied  under  Carolus 
Duran  and  GerOine  in  Paris,  and  afterwar<Is  at 
Giverney  with  the  Impressionist  Jlonet.  Upon 
his  final  return  to  America  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  Delaware  and  Hudson  River 
Canaf  scenery.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  foremost 
representatives  of  the  Impressionist  School  (q.v.) 
in  America,  but  such  was  the  elTect  of  his  early 
training  that  he  rendered  form  in  a  way  ea.sy  to 
understand.     His  works   are   mostly   in   private 
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possession.  Among  tlie  best  known  arc:  "A 
Bridge,"  "In  tlie  Sunlifiht"  (1892).  Grand  Union 
Hotel.  New  York :  "Washing  Day,"  "On  the  Tow- 
Path,"  and  "Afternoon  Shadows'"  (1894)  ;  "West 
River  Valley,"  and  "October  AJEternoon,"  ex- 
hibited at  tlie  National  Academy  (1896).  Eob- 
inson  died  in  New  York  City,  April  2,  1890. 

ROBINSON,  TnERE.SE  Albertine  Luise  (pen- 
name  Talvi,  composed  from  the  initials  of  her 
maiden  name)  (1797-1870).  A  cosmopolitan  an- 
tlioress,  daughter  of  Prof.  Ludwig  H.  von  Jakob. 
She  was  born  at  Halle.  Germany,  lived  for  a  time 
■with  her  father  in  P.ussia :  married  (1828)  Prof. 
Edward  Piobinson  (q.v. ).  the  American  biblical 
scholar :  accompanied  him  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  studied  the  languages  of  the  aborigines. 
Mrs.  Robinson  wrote  extensively  both  in  English 
and  in  German.  Among  her  publications  are 
German  translations  (under  the  signature  Ernest 
Berthold)  of  Scott's  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mor- 
taliti/  (1822)  :  Psi/rhc.  a  volume  of  tales  (1824)  ; 
a  German  translation  of  Servian  folk-songs 
(1825-2fi);  Clutral-tcristik  der  Volkslieder  ger- 
»HO)iisc/ipr  Naiioiieii,  (1840)  ;  Die  Unechtheit  der 
Lieder  Ossians  (1840)  ;  Die  Colonisation  vonNeu- 
Englaiid  (1847);  tales  in  German — Heloisc, 
Life's  Discipline,  and  The  Exiles,  translated  into 
English  by  her  daughter  (1850-53)  ;  a  volume  of 
reviews,  entitled  Historical  View  of  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations 
(1850)  ;  Fifteen  Years,  a  Picture  of  the  Last 
Century  (1870).  Her  Gesaminelte  'Novellen  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  in  1874. 

ROBINSON,  William  CALLTHA^-  (1834—). 
An  American  lawyer  and  educator,  born  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1854,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Y'ork  City,  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1864.  For  some  time  he  was  lecturer  and 
professor  of  law-  in  Y'ale  University.  In  1895  he 
was  elected  dean  of  the  law  schools  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
While  practicing  law  in  New  Haven  he  had  been 
judge  of  the  City  Court  (1869-71),  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1874-76),  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  His  works 
include:  Elementary  Law  (1882),  a  widely  used 
text-book:  Law  of  Patents  (1890)  ;  and  Elements 
of  American  Jurisprudence  (1900). 

ROBINSON,  William  Erigena  (1814-92). 
An  Irish-American  journalist  and  politician,  born 
in  Unagh,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  After  ob- 
taining a  classical  education,  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841, 
then  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  Y^ork 
Tribune,  and  from  1844  to  1848  was  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  writing  under  the  nom-de- 
plunie  of  "Richelieu.'  He  subsei|uently  edited  sev- 
eral other  papers,  and  from  1854  to  1802  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  Y'ork.  In  the  latter  year  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  Third  New  York  District,  and 
after  holding  this  office  for  four  years,  he  was  in 
1806  elected  to  Congress,  where  by  his  determined 
advocacy  he  secured  the  passage  in  1868  of  a  bill 
protecting  abroad  the  rights  of  naturalized  as 
well  as  native-born  citizens.  Previous  to  this 
(1847)  he  had  taken  an  important  part  in  or- 
ganizing a  movement  for  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
during  the  great  Irish  famine,  and  had  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill  sending  the  United  States 
warsiiip    Macedonian    with     provisions    to    his 


native  land.  He  was  reelected  to  Congress  in 
1880  and   1SS2. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  A  romance  by  Daniel 
Defoe  (1719),  founded  on  the  actual  adventures 
of  Alexander  Selkirk  during  his  four  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  at  the  same  time 
most  plausible  of  all  stories  of  adventure,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  has 
enjoyed  an  undiminished  popularity.  For  special 
study,  the  reprint  edited  by  Austin  Dobson  (Lon- 
don, 1883),  with  a  bibliography,  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

ROB  ROY.  The  popular  name  of  Robert 
JIacGregor  or  Campbell  (1071-1734),  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  outlaw.  He  was  born  in  Bu- 
chanan Parish.  Stirlingshire,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Donald  ^SlacGregor  of  Glengyle,  by  a 
daughter  of  Campbell  of  Glenneaves.  In  Gaelic, 
the  name  Roy  signifies  red,  and  was  applied  to 
him  from  his  ruddy  complexion  and  color  of 
hair.  Rob  Roy  assumed  the  maternal  name  of 
Campbell  in  consecjuence  of  the  outlawry  of  the 
clan  MacGregor  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  He 
received  a  fair  education  and  in  his  youth  was 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  broad- 
sword, in  which  the  uncommon  length  of  his  arms 
was  of  much  advantage.  Like  many  of  the  High- 
land proprietors  of  the  period,  he  was  engaged  in 
grazing  and  rearing  black  cattle  for  the  English 
market,  but  his  herds  were  so  often  stolen  by 
raiders  that,  to  protect  himself,  he  maintained  a 
party  of  armed  men,  also  protecting  his  neighliors' 
flocks,  in  return  for  which  he  levied  a  tax  which 
went  under  the  name  of  'black  mail.'  By  mar- 
riage he  acquired  the  estates  of  Craig  Royston 
and  Inversnaid,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond. 
In  consequence  of  losses  incurred  in  unsuccess- 
ful speculations  in  cattle,  for  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  Duke  of  ilontrose,  his 
estates  were  seized  by  the  Duke.  Rendered  des- 
perate by  his  misfortunes,  Rob  Roy  collected  a 
band  of  about  20  followers,  and  made  open  war 
upon  the  Duke,  sweeping  away  all  the  cattle  of 
a  district,  and  intercepting  the  rents  of  his 
tenants  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the  gar- 
risons of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Glasgow. 
His  exploits  have  been  immortalized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  novel  Rob  Roy,  written  in  1817. 
In  1722  he  submitted  to  the  authorities,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and  in  1727  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  to  Barbadoes,  but  was 
reprieved.  He  retired  to  Balquhidder,  where  he 
died. 

ROB'SART,  Amy.  A  character  in  Scott's 
Eenil north,  secretly  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  All  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  Eliza- 
beth during  the  revels  at  Kenilworth,  when  Amy 
was  lured  back  to  Cumnor  Place,  by  Varney,  the 
Earl's  accomplice,  and  was  killed  by  falling 
through  a  trap-door. 

ROB'SON,  Stuart  (1836-1903).  An  Ameri- 
can comedian.  He  was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
his  real  name  being  Robson  Stuart.  He  made  his 
dfbut  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  in  1852,  but 
though  his  part  then  was  serious,  his  voice  and 
manner  unintentionally  made  it  laughable,  and 
he  wisely  determined  to  devote  himself  to  comedy, 
in  which  he  quickly  met  with  success.  His  Cap- 
tain Crosstree  in  the  burlesque  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan  is  one  of  his  best-remembered  characters. 
In  1877  he  made  a  hit  in  Our  Boarding  House 
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ivith  W.  H.  Crane  (q.v.)  and  the  two  established 
a  partnership  wliich  lasted  till  188!).  They  suc- 
cessfully revived  several  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  but  their  most  popular  production  was 
Bronson  Howard's  play  The  Henrietta  (1888- 
80).  After  parting  with  Crane,  Robson  starred 
in  The  Henrietta,  <S'/ie  Stoops  to  Conquer,  The 
Meddler,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  April  2"J, 
1003.  Consult:  JlcKay  and  Wingate,  I'atiiniis 
American  Actors  of  To-Day  (New  York,  1890)  ; 
Strang,  Famous  Actors  of  the  Day  in  America 
(Boston,  1900). 

ROBXJSTI,  ro-biis'te,  Jacopo.  See  Tinto- 
retto. 

RO 'BY,  Henry  John  (1830—).  An  English 
educator,  born  at  Tamworth.  He  was  educated 
at  Bridgworth,  and  Saint  .John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  after  his  graduation  he  was  tutcu' 
and  lecturer  from  1853  until  18(51.  There  he 
published  Remarls  on  Coller/e  Reform  (1858). 
Afterwards  he  was  master  at  Dulwieh  College  for 
four  years,  and  from  1800  until  18ti8  he  was 
jirofessor  of  jurisprudence  at  University  College, 
London.  In  1890-95  he  was  a  member  of  Par- 
liament from  Eccles.  His  works  include  a  Gram- 
mar  of  Latin  Lan(iiiage{lS7l-~i)and  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Justinian's  Digest  ( 1884),  a  very  valuable 
work. 

ROC  (Ar.  rukhkh,  from  Pers.  rukh.,  hero, 
rhinoceros,  roc).  A  marvelous  bird  of  Arabic 
legend.  It  was  so  large  that  it  could  easily  carry 
oft'  elephants,  and  Sindbad  the  Sailor  records  his 
coming  upon  the  egg  of  the  bird,  measuring  50 
paces  in  circumference.  The  home  of  the  mon- 
ster was  localized  in  Madagascar,  and  this  gives 
a  clue  to  one  of  the  roots  of  the  tradition.  That 
island  was  the  home  of  a  large  prehistoric  bird 
(the  ^Epyornis,  q.v. ),  of  W'hich  fossil  eggs  have 
been  discovered,  measuring  13  inches  in  length. 
In  the  Babylonian  mythology  the  storm-god  Zu 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  the  idea 
arising  from  the  bird-like  masses  of  cloiuls  gath- 
ering at  the  storm.  Like  traditions  of  such  a 
cosmical  bird  are  to  be  found  in  Indian,  East 
Indian.  Persian,  and  Egj'ptian  mythology.  Con- 
sult: Yule's  notes  to  his  Mareo  Polo  (London, 
1871)  ;  and  Lane's  Arabian  ^~i'ihts  (ib.,  1838- 
40). 

RO'CA,  Julio  A.  (1843—).  A  South  Ameri- 
can statesman.  President  of  Argentina.  He  was 
born  at  Tucuman.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  by  the  Federalist  Party,  but  had  to 
terrorize  Buenos  Ayres  and  Corrientes  before  he 
could  enter  on  bis  administration,  in  which  the 
currency  was  debased  and  the  national  debt 
greatly  increased.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Juarez  Celman  (q.v.),  in  1886, 
who  was  soon  dis])laced  by  Pellegrini,  and  under 
this  reformer  Roca  held  a  Cabinet  post.  In  1895 
he  became  Vice-President  and  at  the  next  election 
was  chosen  President  for  the  terra  1898-1904. 

ROCAMBOLE  { Allium  seorodoi>rasum) .  A 
North  European  plant  closely  related  to.  larger 
than,  and  resembling  garlic  in  habit,  like  which 
it  is  sometimes  cultivated  and  used. 

ROCH,  rok,  S.\INT  (c.l295-c.l327) .  A  popu- 
lar saint  of  the  French  Church,  the  patron  of 
those  sick  of  the  plague,  and  specially  honored 
by  physicians  and  hospitals.  He  was  born  of 
noble  family  at  Montpellier.  He  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  at  a  time  when  pestilence 


was  raging  in  Italy  and  devotml  himself  to  Iho 
care  of  the  sick  in  dillcrcnt  plaei^s.  At  Pincen/ji 
he  was  himself  smitti'ii  and  dragged  himself  to  u 
neighboring  forest,  when'  a  ilog  is  said  to  have 
brought  him  food  daily  till  his  recovery,  lb'  re- 
turned to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  sjn-,  and  died  about  1327.  Ills  day 
is- August   li;fh. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  ro'shii.N'bA',  Ji;.\n  B.\msTE 
Don ATIEN  i)E  ViMELR,  Count  do  (17251H07).  A 
French  soldier,  born  July  1,  1725.  at  \'end<">Mie, 
where  his  father,  a  general  in  the  French  Army, 
was  Governor.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church 
at  Blois,  but  in  1742  became  a  cornet  in  the 
army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  and  at  its  close  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1749  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  (iovernor  of  X'endome.  He  com- 
manded his  regiment  in  the  Minorca  Expedition 
of  175(),  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of 
Port  Mahon,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general, and  served  with  creilit  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  (iermany.  In 
1769  he  became  inspector-general  of  the  French 
Army  and  in  1780  lieutenant-general.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  (iOOO 
French  regulars  to  cooperate  with  Washington 
against  the  English  in  America,  and  landed  at 
Newport  on  July  10th.  The  French  lleet  vmder 
De  Ternay.  which  had  accompanied  Hochambeau's 
army,  was  soon  afterwards  blockaded  in  Xarra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  Rochambcau,  unwilling  to  aban- 
don De  Ternay,  was  kept  inactive  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and for  an  entire  year.  Roehambeau's  forces  left 
Rhode  Island  in  July.  1781.  marched  across  C<m- 
necticut,  and  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson, 
On  August  19th  the  coml)ined  forces  began  their 
famous  southward  march  to  Yorktown,  where 
they  joined  Lafayette's  little  army  by  September 
18th.  On  October  19th  Cornwallis  was  forced  to 
surrender.  During  the  entire  camjiaign  Rocham- 
beau  placed  himself  wholly  under  Washington's 
command,  and,  according  to  his  instructions, 
acted  as  though  bis  troops  were  simply  a  part  of 
the  American  army.  In  recognition  of  their 
services  Congress  voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
to  Rochambcau  and  his  troops.  Returning  to 
France  early  in  1783,  Rochambcau  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  and  in  1791  was 
made  a  marshal.  He  was  in  .symiiathy  with  the 
Revolutionary  movement  in  France  at  the  out- 
set, and  for  a  time  was  commander  of  the 
Northern  Army,  but  the  excesses  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary leaders  caused  him  to  retire  in  dis- 
gust in  July.  1792.  He  was  imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  only  eseajied 
the  guillotine  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
in  1794.  Subsequently  he  was  released  and  was 
restored  bv  Napoleon  to  his  rank  and  estates. 
He  died  at  Thove,  May  10,  1807.  He  published 
M^moires  militaires,  historiijues  et  politiques  de- 
Rochambcau  (Paris,  1809).  A  part  of  the  first 
volume,  translated  into  English  by  M.  W,  E. 
Wright,  was  published  under  the  title  Memoirs 
of  the  Marshal  Count  de  Rochambcau  Relative  to 
the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States 
(1838).  Roehambeau's  correspondence  from  his 
arrival  at  Newport  to  the  close  of  the  Virginia 
campaign  has  been  printed  in  Daniel.  Histoire  dc 
la  participation  de  la  France  d  I'etablisscmcnt 
des  Etnts  Vnis  d'AmMqitc.  vol.  v.  (Paris.  1892). 
A     brief     anonymous     work     entitled     Journal 
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rfrs  fi/x'rafi'oHS  (lu  cor/is  frnii^ais  sons  le 
comnifUHhmtni  (lu  roiiile  ilc  liochaiiihcini, 
vliich  has  been  translated  into  Englisli  and  pub- 
lislied  in  several  forms,  has  been  attrihntcd  to 
him.  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  ins]>ired  if  not 
aetually  collaborated  in  the  work  of  Frangoise 
Soul^,  IJistoire  des  troubles  de  VAmirique  an- 
yloiac    (Paris,   1787). 

ROCH'DALE.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire,  England,  11  miles  north-northeast  of 
Manchester  (Jlap:  England,  D  3).  The  parish 
church  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  There  is 
a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1565.  The 
town  hall  is  a  fine  building.  Rochdale  is  note- 
worthy in  economic  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
first  successful  experiment  in  cooperation.  (See 
Rochdale  Pioneers.)  Woolen  manufactures 
were  introduced  by  a  colony  of  Flemings  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.:  cotton  is  manufactured  and 
there  are  a  number  of  iron  foundries  and  machine 
works.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and 
stone.  Rochdale  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
Becedam.  Its  first  charter  was  granted  by  Rich- 
ard I.  John  Bright  was  a  native  of  Rochdale; 
a  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  is  one  of  the 
town's  monuments.  Population,  in  1891.  70.160: 
in  1901,  83,100.  Consult:  Fishwick,  Eistory  of 
Rochdale  (Rochdale,  1889);  Mattley,  Annals  of 
Rochdale   (ib.,  1899). 

ROCHDALE  PIONEERS  (Rochdale  Society 
of  Equitable  Pioneers).  An  organization  of  flan- 
nel weavers  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England, 
founded  in  1844,  the  first  to  attain  distinction  in 
the  cooperative  movement.  There  were  28  mem- 
bers, each  subscribing  for  one  share  of  stock,  a 
total  of  £28,  and  this  not  all  paid  in.  The  sec- 
ond year  there  were  74  members  and  a  capital 
stock  of  £181.  A  small  store  was  opened  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  sold  to  members  almost  at  cost. 
Within  twenty-five  years  the  society  had  a  mem- 
bership of  over  5560  and  a  stock  of'£Sl,232.  The 
small  store  expanded  into  numerous  shops  and 
manufactories,  and  a  hospital,  reading  rooms,  a 
large  library,  and  classes  in  arts  and  sciences 
were  established.  The  store  was  managed  in  the 
name  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  working-class 
purchasers.  Tlie  town  savings  bank  failed  soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  company,  which 
thereupon  practically  took  the  place  of  the  bank. 
During  the  early  years  the  promoters  served  with- 
out recompense,  but  afterwards  salaried  officials 
were  employed.  The  profits  were  divided.  After 
pa.ying  all  expenses  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  stock,  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  balance 
was  allotted  to  the  educational  fund,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  distributed  among  the  members  in 
proportion  to  tlieir  purchases.  The  society  has 
not  only  been  a  great  success,  but  it  has  stimu- 
lated the  cooperative  movement  throughout  Eng- 
land. Consult:  .Tones,  Cooperative  Production. 
(Oxford,  1894)  ;  Holyoake,  The  Eistory  of  Co- 
operation in  Rochdale  (London,  1879)  ;  Potter, 
The  Cooperative  Movement  (ib.,  1891).  See 
Cooperation. 

ROCHE  (Fr.,  rock),  Rock  Alum,  or  Ro- 
man Alum.  A  potash  alum  originally  from 
Civita  Vecchia,  Italy,  near  where  it  is  said  to 
occur  native,  but  also  made  from  alunite,  and 
highly  prized  by  dj'ers  owing  to  its  freedom  from 
iron  sulphate.  The  name  is  also  frequently  given 
to  common  alum  artificially  colored,  as  by  Arme- 
nian bole  or  Venetian  red. 


ROCHE,  Sir  Boyle  (1743-1807).  An  Irish 
politician.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  army, 
and  saw  service  in  America.  He  sat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  from  1777  until  the  Union,  vuiiformly 
supporting  tlie  government,  in  return  for  whicli 
he  was  made  a  baronet  and  received  :i  pension. 
He  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  bringing  about 
of  the  LTnion;  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon 
his  reputation  as  an  inveterate  perpetrator  of 
'bulls"  of  the  true  Irish  variety. 

ROCHE,  James  Jeffret  (1847—).  An 
American  poet  and  journalist  of  Irish  stock.  He 
was  born  in  ilontmellick.  Queens  County,  Ire- 
land. In  his  infancy  his  parents  emigrated  to 
Prince  Ed\\ard  Island,  Mhere  he  was  educated 
in  Saint  Dunstan's  College.  In  1866  he  went  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  engaged  in  connnerce  and 
in  1883  joined  the  editorial  staft'  of  the  Pilot,  then 
edited  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  In  1890  Roche  be- 
came its  editor-in-chief.  His  writings  include: 
»S'oHf/s  and  Satires  ( 1887)  ;  Ballads  of  Blue  Water 
(1895);  The  Vase,  and  Other  Bric-a-Brac 
(1900);  Life  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  (1891); 
and  Tlie  Story  of  the  Filibusters  (1891). 

ROCHE,  rosh,  Troilus  de  !Mesgouat,  Marquis 
de  la.  A  French  explorer  and  colonizer,  born  in 
Brittany,  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1598  he  bargained  with  Henr,y 
IV.  to  colonize  New  France.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  New- 
foundland, and  Labrador,  and  of  the  adjacent 
countries  "not  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince."  Having  gathered  an  expedition  largely 
composed  of  convicts  from  the  prisons,  in  1598 
he  set  sail  with  these  in  a  small  vessel  and  ex- 
plored the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  Upon  Sable  Island  he  left  the  con- 
victs, 40  in  number,  intending  to  transfer  them 
afterwards  to  the  mainland,  but  his  vessel  was 
driven  by  a  tempest  Ijack  to  France,  and  it  was 
not  until  1603  that  the  12  survivors  were  taken 
ofl  by  Chefdhotel.  Consult:  Champlain's 
Toyayes,  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Prince  Society  (Boston.  1878-82)  :  and  Parkman, 
Pioneers  of  Xew  France  (ib.,  1805;  later  ed. 
1897). 

ROCHEFORT,  rosh'for'.  A  fortified  seaport 
and  naval  arsenal  in  the  Department  of  Cha- 
rente-lnferieure,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Charente.  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  18 
miles  southeast  of  La  Rochelle  (Map:  France,  E 
6).  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  and  protected 
by  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  a  clean, 
well-built  town.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  in  France.  Rochefort  has  fine  wharfs,  . 
extensive  magazines,  dock-yards,  cannon  foun- 
dries, and  large  bread  and  biscuit  stores. 
The  most  celebrated  of  its  many  institutions 
are  the  marine  hospital,  founded  in  1787.  and  the 
general  civil  college.  Shipbuilding  is  the  most 
important  industry,  and  some  furniture  is  manu- 
factured. Rochefort's  rise  from  a  fishing  village 
dates  from  1666,  when  Louis  XIV.  chose  it  for  a 
naval  station  and  Vauban  planned  its  fortifica- 
tions. While  waiting  at  the  neighboring  He 
d'Aix  for  a  chance  to  escape  from  Rochefort  to 
America.  Xapoleon  surrendered  to  the  British. 
Population,  in  1901,  30,458. 

ROCHEFORT,  Victor  Henri.  Count  de  Roche- 
fort-Lucay  (18.30 — ).  A  French  journalist  and 
politician,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Saint-Louis  and  shortly  after  hia 
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gradualion  he  fciund  cniployniont  in  a  Govern- 
ment office.  In  180;i  Rochcfort  bcninie  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Fiijaro.  and  in  ISliti  begaii  a  series 
of  mordant  attactcs  on  tlie  Napoleonic  tiovern- 
nient  which  aroused  the  liostility  of  tlie  antliori- 
ties  until  the  publisher  dropped  Roehefort  from 
the  editorial  statT.  The  rejieal  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary restrictions  on  the  press  in  18G8  enabled 
Roehefort  to  start  La  Lantcnic.  a  weekly  which 
soon  obtained  an  immense  circulation.  Con- 
victed of  disrespect  toward  the  Government  and 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison,  a  fine  of  10.000 
francs,  and  deprivation  of  civil  and  political 
rishts.  Roehefort  escaped  to  Brus-icls,  where  he 
continued  the  publication  of  Lii  Laiitcnw.  In 
18(1!)  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
He  showed  himself  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; published  La  Marseillaise,  and  was 
ayain  sent  to  prison,  but  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire  he  regained  his  liberty  and  was  for  a 
short  time  member  of  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
January.  1871,  he  founded  Le  Moi  d'Oidre, 
which  ilefended  Gambetta's  policy.  He  believed 
that  Thiers  was  unfriendly  to  a  republic,  and 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Commune.  Roche- 
fort  was  arrested,  tried,  and  in  1S73  sent  to 
the  penal  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  He  es- 
eapecl  in  1874.  returned  and  revived  La  Lan- 
Inne  in  Geneva.  The  general  amnesty  of  July, 
1880.  permitted  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  journal  named  L'lntransigeiuil.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1885, 
but  resigned  the  following  year.  In  IS88  Roche- 
fort  ]dayed  a  prominent  part  in  the  political 
agitation  caused  by  the  movement  in  favor  of 
General  Boulanger,'whom  he  earnestly  supported, 
and  with  whom,  in  1889,  he  suffered  exile.  He 
returned  to  Paris  after  the  amnesty  of  1895.  He 
published  Les  aventures  de  tn-a  vie  (Paris,  1S9G). 
ROCHEFOUCAULD,    rosh'foo'bV.      See    La 

RoCIIEFOl'C.VtLU. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT,  le'aN', 
koTSr'.     See   La   RotHEForcArLu-Li.vxcorRT. 

ROCHEGROSSE,  rosh'gros',  Georges  (1859 
— ■).  A  French  painter,  born  at  Versailles.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Jules  Lef&bvre  and  Boulanger. 
His  themes  are  generally  historical,  and  he  treats 
them  in  an  emotional,  naturalistic  style,  with  a 
distinct  reveling  in  the  horrible.  "Vitellius" 
(1882).  "Andi-omache"  (1883),  "La  .Jacquerie" 
(1885),  "The  Fall  of  Babvlon"  (1891),  and 
"The  Death  of  the  Emperor  Geta"  (1899)  are 
examples  of  his  energetic  but  sensational  and 
often  lirutal  painting.  In  quite  another  style  and 
beautiful  in  color  is  his  "Knight  Among  the 
Flowers"   (1894,  in  the  Luxembourg). 

ROCHELLE,  ro'shel'.  La.  The  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  France,  a 
seaport  and  first-class  fortress,  situated  on  a 
ha.y  on  the  w-estern  coast,  290  miles  by  rail  from 
Paris  and  120  miles  from  Bordeaux  (Map: 
France,  E  5) .  It  is  a  well-built  town  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  fortifications  over  three  miles  in 
eircmnference.  Its  harlior  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  coast.  The  most  interesting  building  of  the 
town  is  the  town  hall,  dating  from  1486-1607, 
with  beautifully  carved  belfries,  a  richly  deco- 
rated exterior,  and  a  statue  of  Guiton.  Mayor  of 
La  Rochelle  during  the  siege  by  Richelieu.  The 
cathedral  is  a  Grecian  structure  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  ex- 


change, the  palais  dc  justice,  and  the  quaint 
House  of  Henry  )L  The  old  episcopal  palace  now 
contains  a  library  of  over  46,000  voUiuich  and 
about  1000  manuscripts,  and  a  picture  gallery 
with  paintings  by  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  other 
modern  French  artists.  There  are  a  lyi'f'i',  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  training  school  for  teachers, 
an  academy  of  art,  an  nrchn'ological  museum, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  The  chief  products  are 
sardines,  porcelain  and  glass  wares,  textiles, 
sugar,  etc.  There  is  some  shipbuiUliMg  and  tru<le 
in  agricultural  products  and  groceries.  Popula- 
tion, in   1891,  26,808;  in  1901,  .S  1,559. 

La  Rochelle  is  first  mentioned  as  Rupella  in 
981.  It  was  fortified  and  endowed  witli  some 
privileges  by  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine.  and  its 
franchises  were  further  increa.sed  with  its  ]mKS- 
ing  under  the  rule  of  England,  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  Plantagcnet. 
In  1224  Louis  VIII.  of  France  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it.  From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
seventeenth  La  Rochelle  had  a  representative 
form  of  government  and  occupied  a  prominent 
eonunereial  position.  As  a  stronghold  of  Cal- 
vinism it  became  a  target  for  attacks  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  withstood  a  siege  of  six 
and  one-half  months  by  the  Catholic  army  in 
1573,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  by  which  the 
Huguenots  were  granted  liberty  of  worship.  The 
activity  of  La  Rochelle  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  party  provoked  Cardinal  Richelieu  to 
crush  the  town.  Accordingly,  La  Rochelle  was 
invested  by  a  strong  army  on  Aiigust  15.  1627, 
and  after  a  siege  of  over  fourteen  months  dur- 
ing which  two  English  fleets  were  repulsed  liy 
the  besieging  army  and  the  population  dwindlcil 
from  18.000  to  5000,  the  town  capitulated  on 
October  28,  1628.  Its  fortifications  were  restored 
by  Vauban,  but  the  town  never  recovered  its 
former  importance.  Consult  Barbot,  llistoire  de 
hi  RoehcUe    (Paris,   1886-90). 

ROCHELLE  SALT.  The  popular  name  of 
the  double  tartrate  of  sodiiim  and  potassium, 
having  the  formula  KNaCJd^O,,  +  4HsO.  It  was 
discovered  in  1672  by  a  Rochelle  apothecary 
named  Seignette.  It  occurs,  when  pure,  in  color- 
less transparent  prisms,  generally  eight-sided, 
and  in  taste  it  resembles  couunon  salt.  It  is  prc- 
])ared  by  neutralizing  acid  potassium  tartrate 
with  a'  hot  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 
This  salt  is  a  mild  and  efficient  laxative,  less 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  than  most  of  the  saline 
purgatives. 

ROCH'ESTER,  A  city  and  river-port  in 
Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Med- 
way,  26  miles  east-southeast  of  London  (Map: 
England,  G  5).  Together  with  Chatham  (q.v.) 
and  Strood,  it  forms  one  large  town.  The  cele- 
brated cathedral  is  306  feet  long.  The  nave 
and  crypt  are  Norman,  and  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs early  English.  The  castle,  crowning  an 
eminence,  is  a  solid  and  massive  Xoruian  keep. 
In  1883  it  was  purchased  by  the  eily,  and  its 
grounds  were  turned  into  a  public  garden  over- 
looking the  Medway.  The  city  owns  water- 
works, markets,  and"  a  library,  and  provides  for 
technical  education.  There  are  navill  and  mili- 
tary establishments  in  the  city,  and  manufac- 
tures of  oil  and  oil  cake,  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  traction  engines.  Rochester  is  the 
ancient  DurobriviT.  The  bishopric  of  Rochester 
was   founded  in  604.     Population,  in   1901..  30.- 
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COO.       Consult     Palmer,     Rochester     Calhedrai 

(London,  1897). 
ROCHESTER.     A  city  in  Straflford  County, 

N.  H.,  52  miles  southwest  of  Poi-thmd,  Maine,  on 

the  Coelu'co  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Portland  and  Kochester  railroads   ( Map : 

Xew  Hampshire,  K  8).     It  has  a  public  library. 

The  annual  fair  held  here  is  very  largely  at- 
tended.    Shoes,  woolen  goods,  brick,  and  lumber 

products  constitute  the  most  important  manu- 
factures. E.xcellcnt  water  power  for  the  various 
«'stablishnients  is  derived  from  the  Coclieco 
Kiver.  The  population,  in  1890,  was  7396; 
in  1900,  8406.  Rochester  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  by  ro.yal  charter  in  1722,  Ijut  was  not  set- 
tled until  six  years  later.  In  1891  it  was  char- 
tered as  a  city.  Consult  McDufl'ee,  History  of 
the  Toim  of  Rochester  (Manchester,  N.  H., 
1892). 

ROCHESTER.  The  county-seat  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  third  largest  city  of  the 
State,  69  miles  east  by  north  of  Bufl'alo  (Map: 
New  York,  C  2 ) .  It  is  situated  seven  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  nearly  bisected  by  the 
Genesee  River,  which  flows  through  a  deep,  pre- 
cipitous gorge  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cit_v. 
In  three  falls  and  several  rapids  it  makes  a  total 
descent  of  257  feet  within  the  municipal  limits. 
The  upper  falls,  95  feet  high,  are  near  the  centre 
of  the  eitv.  Ten  bridges  span  the  river,  one  of 
which  is  212  feet  high  and  990  feet  long.  The 
aqueduct  (848  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide) 
by  which  the  Erie  Canal  crosses  the  river 
is  also  a  noteworthy  engineering  feature.  Among 
the  railroads  that  enter  Rochester  are  the  New 
Y^ork  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore, 
the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania, 
th^  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg. 

The  site  of  the  cit.y  is  level  and  elevated,  its 
altitude  being  about  500  feet  above  the  sea  and 
263  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  Its  total  area  is 
18  square  miles.  Rochester  is  well  laid  out.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  iu  the  resi- 
dential district  are  very  beautiful.  Here  the  de- 
tached residences,  the  abundance  of  shade  trees, 
and  lawns  and  gardens  are  well  worthy  of  note. 
The  total  mileage  of  streets  is  about  325,  of 
which  126  miles  are  paved,  asphalt,  granite,  and 
Belgian  blocks  and  macadam  being  mostly  used. 
The  parks  and  cemeteries  are  of  special  interest. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  small  parks  and 
squares  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  there  are 
the  Genesee  Valley  Park,  the  largest  in  area 
(340  acres),  the  East  and  West  Seneca,  and 
Highland  parks.  The  Genesee  Valley  Park  and 
Seneca  Park  are  on  the  Genesee  River,  the  latter 
being  situated  on  both  banks.  They  are  noted 
for  their  wild  picturesqueness.  In  Seneca  Park 
(East)  are  zoological  gardens.  Highland  Park 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  low-growing  trees 
and  shrubs.  Washington  Square  contains  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument.  The  public 
park  system  includes  692  acres.  Among  the 
cemeteries,  the  most  noteworthy  is  Mount  Hope, 
established  in  1838.  Frederick  Douglass  is  buried 
here.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  in 
1898  in  one  of  the  city  squares.  Many  charming 
summer  resorts  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  are  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  electric  roads,  as  well  as 
by  splendid  driveways.  The  street  railway  sys- 
tem now  reaches  considerably  beyond  the  city 
limits,   and   plans   have   been"  projected   for   its 


extension   as   far   as    Syracuse  to   the   east   and 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  to  the  west. 

The  court-house,  of  granite,  completed  in  1896, 
is  prominent  among  the  public  buildings.  Other 
structures  of  note  are  the  city  hall,  the  post- 
office,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  arse- 
nal, the  Powers  Hotel,  the  Powers  Building,  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  Free  Academy,  the  East 
Side  and  West  Side  High  Schools,  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club  House,  the  \A'ilder  Build- 
ing, the  German-American  Building,  and  the 
Granite  Building.  There  are  a  number  of 
charitable  and  penal  institutions.  The  West- 
ern New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  is 
here,  as  are  also  a  State  Industrial  School  and  a 
State  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane.  Besides  the  Mon- 
roe County  Penitentiary  and  tlie  County  Alms- 
house, there  are  many  private  charities,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
hospitals,  asylums,  etc.  Rochester  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  (Baptist),  opened 
in  1850,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Bap- 
tist), opened  in  1851.  and  Saint  Bernard's  Semi- 
nary (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1893.  The 
University  of  Rochester  and  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  though  under  the  same  denomi- 
national control,  have  no  direct  relation  with 
each  other.  The  Wagner  Slemorial  College  is  the 
most  prominent  of  the  schools  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in 
1885,  is  similar  in  scope  to  the  Armour  Institute 
of  Chicago.  It  has  been  recently  installed  in  a 
new  building,  costing  $250,000.  Its  students 
number  more  than  4000.  The  Reynolds  Library 
with  more  than  50,000  volumes,  the  Central  Li- 
brary with  35,000,  and  the  Law  Library  with 
21,000,  are  the  largest  collections  of  books  in  the 
city,  aside  from  those  belonging  to  the  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Rochester  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  city. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  the  distributing  centre  for  a 
highly  productive  agricultural  section,  and  car- 
ries on  considerable  lake  commerce  througli  its 
port,  Charlotte,  on  Lake  Ontario  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Genesee 
customs  district  in  1901  was  valued  at  .$2,123,000, 
of  which  more  than  .$1,280,000  was  exports.  The 
inuuense  water  power  afTovded  by  the  Genesee 
River  at  this  point  has  given  Rochester  the  name 
'Power  City.'  This  natural  advantage  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  industrial  prominence  of 
the  city.  The  water  power  is  electrically  de- 
veloped. In  1901  these  works  were  equipped  to 
furnish  30,000  horse  power,  and  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  sj'stem  was  then  in  prospect. 
Once  noted  for  its  extensive  flour-milling  inter- 
ests, Rochester  now  is  best  known  for  its  pro- 
duction of  photographic  apparatus  and  optical 
instruments,  though  the  output  of  these  is  less 
in  value  than  that  of  several  other  of  its  many 
industries.  It  is  widely  known  also  for  its  ex- 
tensive nurseries,  some  fifty  establishments  being 
in  the  city  and  vicinity.  In  tlie  census  year  1900, 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $49,080,000  was  invested 
in  the  various  manufacturing  industries.  The 
value  of  the  products  was  $6'9,130,000,  Roches- 
ter is  third  in  importance  among  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  State.  The  leading  manufactures 
are  men's  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes, flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  malt  li- 
quors, furnitiire,  photographic  apparatus  and 
materials,  and  optical  goods.     There  are  also  in 
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Rochester  several  concerns  tliat  rank  among  the 
largest  in  the  world  iu  their  resi)ective  lines. 
Tliese  include  a  preserving  establislinicnt.  a  but- 
ton factory,  lubricating  oil  works,  a  eider  and 
vinegar  plant,  and  a  manufactory  of  folding-box 
machinery. 

Rochester  is  a  city  of  the  second  class  and  as 
such  is  governed  under  the  regular  charter  ])ro- 
vidcd  by  legislative  enactment.  This  charter 
became  operative  on  January  1,  1000.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment is  vested  iu  a  mayor  and  common  council 
elected  every  two  years,  and  in  various  adminis- 
trative departments,  for  further  explanation  of 
which  see  paragraph  on  Administnitioii  under 
Aluaxy.  The  comptroller,  treasurer,  jiolice  jus- 
tice, assessors,  and  supervisors  arc  chosen  by 
])opular  election;  other  odicials  are  appointed  bj' 
the  mayor.  The  city  clerk  is  elected  by  the  com- 
mon council.  The  city  spends  annually  for 
maintenance  and  operation  about  $2,910,350,  the 
])rincipal  items  being:  schools,  .$703,'285;  interest 
on  debt,  .$319,000;  municipal  lighting,  !(i22.5,000; 
the  fire  department,  .$244,387  ;  the  police  depart- 
ment. .$204,800;  streets,  $190,000 ;  ash  and  garb- 
age removal,  $111,000;  water-works,  $110,000; 
charitable  institutions.  $95,000.  Tlie  net  debt 
of  the  city  in  1902  was  $10,240,018;  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  and  personal  property. 
$110,448,973.  The  water-works,  which  have  cost 
$7,403,129,  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  muni- 
cipality. There  are  in  all  348  miles  of  mains. 
Two  systems  are  in  o])eration — a  gravity  system 
for  drinking-water,  deriving  its  supply  from  lakes 
some  30  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  a  direct 
pumping  system  taking  water  from  the  Genesee 
River.  The  direct  system  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  for  the  fire  department,  etc.  Tliese 
works  have  a  daily  capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons. 
In  connection  with  the  gravity  system  are  a 
storage  reservoir  and  a  distributing  reservoir, 
possessing  capacities  respectively  of  63,500.000 
and  22,500,000  gallons. 

The  population  of  Rochester,  in  1820,  was 
2003;  in  1850,  30,403;  in  1870,  02,380;  in  1880, 
89.300;  in  1890,  133,890;  in  1900.  102,008.  The 
total,  in  1900,  included  40,748  persons  of  foreign 
birth  and  601  of  negro  descent. 

Rochester  was  permanently  settled  in  1810  on 
land  owned  by  Xathaniel  Rochester.  William 
Fitzhugh,  and  Charles  Carroll,  all  of  ilaryland. 
The  first  frame  dwelling  house  was  built  two 
years  later.  Until  1822  the  village  (incorporated 
iu  1817)  was  Iciiown  as  Rochesterville,  and  in 
1834  the  city  of  Rochester  was  chartered. 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place. 
Rochester  was  the  centre  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
excitement  from  1820  to  1835,  \Yilliam  Slorgan 
having  been  a  resident  of  the  city  before  his 
abduction  from  Batavia.  (See  Anti-Mason.s.) 
In  1849  the  famous  'Rochester  Rappings'  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  and  gave  rise  to 
modern  spiritualism  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  Rochester,  being  the  home  of 
Myron  Holley  and  Frederick  Douglass,  was 
prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  it 
was  here  that  Seward,  in  1858.  made  tlie  famous 
speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  impending  'ir- 
repressible conflict  between  opposing  and  endur- 
ing forces,'  Consult :  Parker,  Rnrhmtrr.  A  f)tnrii 
Historical  (Rochester,  1884)  :  TJixtorji  and  Com- 
merce of  Ifochcster  (New  York,  1894), 
Vol.  XVII. -14. 


ROCHESTER.  A  borough  in  Heaver  County, 
I'a,,  25  miles  northwest  of  I'iltsburg;  on  tlio 
Ohio  River,  at  its  junction  witli  the  Beaver,  and 
on  railroads  of  the  Pennsylvania  svsteni  (Xlap: 
Pennsylvania,  A  3).  It  has  vahiab'le  advantagcH 
as  an  industrial  centre,  being  siluateil  in  a  dis- 
trict producing  gas,  oil.  coal,  tire  clay,  and  build- 
ing stone.  The  nianufaelures  include  ghis.t 
(tumblers,  cut  glass,  bottles),  pottery,  brick, 
stoves,  flour,  and  lumber  products.  Population, 
in   1890,  3049;   in   1900,  4088. 

ROCHESTER,  IIenrv  Wii.mot,  Earl  of 
(c.l(il2-5S).  All  adherent  of  Charles  1.  and 
Charles  II.  For  his  part  in  the  plot 
against  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  cx- 
])el!ed  from  the  Commons.  In  the  Civil  War  lie 
sided  with  the  King,  and  defeated  Waller  at 
Roundway  Down  in  1043.  and  again  in  l(i44  at 
Ciopredy  Bridge,  but  because  of  his  intrigues 
and  the  hostility  of  Prince  Rupert  and  of  Lord 
Digby  was  deprived  of  his  command.  He  retired 
to  France  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  TI,,  whom  he  rescued  several  times  by 
his  skillful  disguises.  He  was  made  Earl  of 
Rochester  in  1052,  was  very  successful  in  dip- 
lomatic errands  to  the  Continent,  and  took  part 
in  most  of  the  Royalist  plots  against  Cromwell. 

ROCHESTER,  .John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of 
(1047-80).  An  English  poet,  wit,  and  courtier. 
He  was  born  at  Uiteliley.  Oxfordshire,  He  en- 
tered Wadliam  College,  Oxford,  when  only  twelve 
years  old;  and  at  fourteen,  by  titular  privilege, 
was,  with  other  persons  of  rank,  made  M.A.  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  .-^fter  traveling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  became  attached  to  the  Court,  and  rose 
lii.gh  in  favor  with  Charles  II, ,  who  made  him 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  and 
comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park.  His  wit  and  love 
of  pleasure  made  him  a  favorite  of  a  dissolute 
court;  he.  however,  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  King,  and  was  committed  to  tlie  Tower,  for 
tlie  forcible  abduction  of  a  celebrated  beauty  and 
heiress,  Jliss  Mallett,  who  was  rescued  by  her 
friends,  but  whom  he  subsecpiently  married  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  wrote  i)rose 
and  verse  with  facility,  and  Anthony  Wood 
speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest  scholar  among  the 
nobility  of  his  day;  hut  as  he  grew  older  he  gave 
less  of  his  time  to  study,  and  more  to  wine  and 
vicious  companions.  His  hejillh  became  under- 
mined by  excess  and  ho  died  at  tlie  age  of  thirty- 
two.  Bishop  Burnet  wrote  an  interesting  aceoiint 
of  his  deatli  under  the  title  of  <S'o»ir  I'ds/iancs  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester 
(1081).  from  which  it  appears  that  he  sincerely 
repented  his  dissolute  course.  His  published 
works  include  many  love-songs,  an  elegant  I m na- 
tion of  Horace  on  Lueiliiis,  a  Hatirc  AyainsI  Man, 
in  which  he  is  much  indebted  to  Boileau,  and  an 
Essai/  on  \othin(j. 

ROCHESTER,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 
(1041-17111.  .\n  English  statesman,  son  of  the 
historian  Clarendon.  He  entered  Parliament  at 
the  Restoration,  acted  on  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  in  1079  became  First  Lord  of  the  Tn^as- 
ury  and  Privy  Councilor.  In  1081  he  was  inaile 
Viscount  Hyde.  In  the  same  year  he  negotiated 
the  secret  subsidy  from  France  and  in  Xoveiiiber 
became  Earl  of  Rochester.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  he  became  Lord  Treasurer.  On  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  King's  Catholic  policy, 
and  for  his  stand  as  an  English  churchman,  he 
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was  dismissed  in  lt!S7,  with  a  large  pension.  In 
KiS!)  Rocliester  was  in  ill  favor  with  Mary  owing 
to  his  support  of  the  suggestion  of  a  regency,  but 
regained  her  favor  by  his  later  diplomacy,  was 
readmitted  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1G92,  and  in 
1700  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
practically  Premier.  After  William's  death 
Ainie's  trust  in  him  was  undermined  by  the 
Marlboroughs,  and  he  returned  to  power  again 
only  in  1710.  Rochester  edited  his  father's  His- 
ton/  of  the  Great  UeheUion  (1702-04). 

ROCHESTER,  Xatiia.niel  (1752-1831).  An 
American  soldier  and  manufacturer,  born  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  whence  he  early  re- 
moved to  C4ranville  County,  N.  C.  Rochester 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775, 
and  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  in  1775  and 
1776.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he  super- 
intended the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Hillsboro, 
and  at  its  close  removed  first  to  Philadelphia  and 
afterwards  to  Hagerstown,  INId.  In  1S02  with 
Carroll  and  Fitzhugh  he  bought  the  'Hundred 
Acre  Tract,'  now  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Rochester.  He  removed  to  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810  and  established  a  paper  mill,  and  again  re- 
moved to  Bloomfield.  In  1817  lie  was  secretary 
of  a  convention  at  Canandaigua  to  urge  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  1818 
he  removed  to  the  village  of  Rochesterville 
(the  future  Rochester),  which  had  been  named 
in  his  honor.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  new  county  of 
Monroe  in  1821.  Consult  Rochester,  Early  His- 
torii  of  the  Rochester  Family  in  America  (Buf- 
falo,  1SS2). 

ROCHESTER,  University  of.  A  collegiate 
institution  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  established  in 
1850  under  Baptist  auspices.  Since  1000  women 
have  been  admitted  as  students.  The  work  of  the 
university  is  arranged  in  three  courses — classical, 
philosophical, and  scientifie — leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree.  In  1903  the  students  numbered  245 
and  the  faculty  20.  The  campus  and  five  build- 
ings with  equipment,  including  a  library  of 
38.595  volumes,  were  valued  at  $501,568;  the 
college  property  was  estimated  at  $1,357,263 ;  the 
endowment  was  $765,000,  and  the  income  $51,009. 

ROCHE-SUR-YON,  rosh'snr'yoN',  La.  The 
capital  of  the  Uepartment  of  Vendee.  France, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yon,  38  miles  south  of  Nantes  (Map: 
France.  E  5).  It  was  a  village  of  800  inhabi- 
tants when  Napoleon  I.  selected  it  for  the  capital 
of  the  department  and  named  it  Napoleon- Vendue. 
Its  feudal  castle  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Louis  XIII.  Its  ruins  formed  a  quarry  for  the 
building  of  the  modern  town  for  which  Napoleon 
I.  decreed  an  appropriation  of  3,000,000  francs. 
There  are  an  equestrian  statue  to  Napoleon  I. 
and  a  museum  containing  some  good  paintings. 
Population,  in  1900,  13,629. 

ROCHOW,  roK'o,  EEERHAEn  vow  (1734-1805). 
A  German  philanthropist  and  educational  re- 
former, born  in  Berlin.  His  military  career  hav- 
ing been  cut  short  in  the  earliest  campaigns  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  by  wounds  in  each  hand, 
he  devoted  himself  to  popular  education, 
and  in  1773  built  a  school  at  Rekahn, 
and  another  at  Krahne  in  1799.  In  both  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Bruns.  Rochow  favored  State 
schools  and  compulsory  attendance.  His  method, 
especially  adapted  for  country  schools,  founded 


on  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  urging  that  only  the  actu- 
ally useful  should  be  taught,  was  set  forth  in 
1772  under  the  title  Vcrsuch  eines  Schulbuehes 
fiir  Kinder  der  Landletite,  and  the  system  was 
put  into  practice  in  his  juvenile  writings,  of  which 
Der  Bauernfreund  (1776)  is  best  known.  Rochow's 
correspondence  was  published  by  Jonas  (Berlin, 
1884)   and  selections  from  his  works  by  Gansen 

(Paderborn,  1804).  Consult  Pohlisch,  Die  piida- 
gogischen  Verdienstc  des  Domherrn  von  Roehoio 

(Zwickau,  1894). 

ROCK  (AS.  roee,  OF.  roc,  roche,  Fr.  roclie, 
from  ML.  roea,  roeca,  rock ;  probably  from  Ir., 
Gael,  roc,  Bret,  roch,  rock).  A  portion  of  the 
solid  earth.  Rocks  are  composed  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, although  some  have  an  organic  origin.  In 
contrast  with  minerals  they  are  more  complex, 
being  aggregates  of  minerals,  nsuall.y,  though  not 
always,  containing  a  number  of  different  mineral 
species.  This  number  may  be  ten  or  more, 
though  in  rare  cases  rocks  represent  a  single  min- 
eral ;  and  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  component  minerals  which  are  present  in 
large  quantity. 

Rocks  Classified  Genetically.  As  respects 
their  origin  rocks  fall  into  three  grand  divisions, 
viz.:  (1)  Sedimentary,  clastic,  or  aqueous  rocks; 
(2)  massive  or  igneous  rocks;  and  (3)  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Of  these  divisions  the  first  in- 
cludes the  more  diverse  types  and  no  single 
name  has  been  found  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  include  them  all.  The  most  abundant  and 
widely  distributed  class  within  this  division  is 
that  of  the  true  sedimentary  or  clastic  rocks, 
which  are  made  up  of  sediment  or  detritus  de- 
posited in  water.  If  laid  down  upon  the  ocean 
bottom  rocks  of  this  class  are  described  as 
marine,  examples  of  which  are  mud-stones  or 
shales  (q.v.),  and  some  limestones  (q.v.)  ;  if  de- 
posited along  shore,  littoral,  of  which  conglom- 
erate (q.v.)  and  sandstone  (q.v.)  ai'e  examples; 
and  if  deposited  in  lakes,  lacustrine,  or  if  in 
streams,  fluvial  He,  as,  for  example,  silt.  Water 
in  the  form  of  ice  has  likewise  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  transporting  and  depositing  rock 
materials  such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  clay.  Again, 
water  confined  within  the  outer  zone  of  the 
earth's  crust  through  solution  and  subsequent 
deposition  in  crevices  and  other  openings  has 
produced  the  rocks  known  as  veins  (q.v.)  or 
veinstones,  which,  though  comparatively  small 
in  bulk,  are  yet  of  great  importance  as  the  re- 
pository of  the  valuable  metals.  These  are  the 
aqueous  rocks  in  the  restricted  sense.  In  arid 
regions  the  wind  has  been  an  important  agent  in 
transporting  rock  material  and  producing  de- 
posits which  are  designated  a'olian  accumulations 
(q.v.).  Such  a  deposit  is  that  of  the  loess  (q.v.) 
of  China. 

^lassive  or  igneous  rocks  are  the  product  of 
consolidation  from  cooling  of  a  molten  mass  or 
magma.  The  consolidation  may  have  occurred 
below  the  earth's  surface  either  in  subterranean 
reservoirs — batholites  (q.v.),  laccolites  (q.v.), 
or  bosses — producing  rock  masses  more  or 
less  equally  developed  as  respects  their  several 
dimensions;  or  the  consolidation  may  have  oc- 
curred within  a  fissure  forming  a  comparatively 
thin  rock  wall  bounded  by  plane  surfaces — dike 
(q.v.).  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  rock 
formed  is  said  to  be  of  intrusive  origin.  If  the 
molten   mass   reached  the   surface   of   the  earth 
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before  consolidation  ami  was  pounMl  out  cither 
as  a  broad  layer  (sliect)  or  as  a  stream,  the  rock 
jirodiiced  is  described  as  of  extrusive,  ell'usive,  or 
volcanic  origin.     See  lG.\E0fs  KocKS. 

The  division  of  metamorphic  rocks  is  com- 
posed of  types  developed  from  processes  of  alter- 
ation out  of  orisjinally  igneous  or  sedimentary 
rocks,  but  it  includes  not  only  those  rocks  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  one  class  or  tlie  other,  but 
also  those  the  origin  of  which  is  in  doubt.  To- 
gellier  the  several  tj'pes  of  this  division  are  de- 
scribed tinder  the  name  crystalline  schists, 
of  which  gneiss  (q.v. ),  schist  (q.v.),  and  phyl- 
lite  are  the  most  abundant  members.  See  ilETA- 
JIORIMIIC    ROCK.S. 

Unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  are  further  sub- 
divided into  those  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
organic  origin.  Of  the  first  mentioned  class  are 
the  greater  number — the  true  sediments  and  the 
a^olian  deposits.  Sand  and  gravel,  greensand, 
loess  (q.v.),  clay,  breccia  (([.v.),  conglomerate 
(q.v.),  graywacke  (q.v.),  and  shale  (q.v.)  have 
this  derivation.  Of  chemical  origin  are  the  silice- 
ous sinters  such  as  are  to-day  forming  about  the 
geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  the 
calcareous  sinters  of  caverns  in  limestone,  in- 
cluding stalactites,  travertine  (q.v.),  veinstones, 
deposits  of  gypsum  (q.v.),  and  limonite  (q.v.), 
and  the  many  rocks  of  concretionary  structure 
known  as  oijlite  (q.v.).  Of  organic  origin  are 
chalk  (q.v.),  flint  (q.v.),  shell  limestone,  and 
chert  (q.v.).  JIarl  (q.v.),  cement  rock,  litho- 
graphic stone  (q.v.),  and  the  several  varieties  of 
peat  (q.v.)  and  coal  (q.v.)  have  also  an  organic 
origin.  The  larger  masses  of  compact  limestone 
(q.v.)  and  magnesiau  limestone  or  dolomite 
(q.v.)  are  known  to  have  an  organic  and  gen- 
erally also  a  marine  origin,  but  the  exact  man- 
ner of  their  formation  is  a  problem  regarding 
which  there  are  many  opinions.  The  calcareous 
ooze  which  is  now  forming  over  the  deep-sea 
bottoms  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  tests 
of  pelagic  organisms,  whereas  such  structures  are 
found  in  the  rocks  only  in  chalk,  a  formation  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  compact  limestones  which  are  so 
generally  composed  of  crystals  of  calcite  are 
produced  from  the  resolution  of  the  remains  of 
these  organisms  now  collecting  npon  the  .sea 
bottom,  perhaps  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
in  the  layers  beneath  the  deposit  of  ooze.  It  is 
certain  that  a  deposit  of  compact  limestone  is 
forming  directly  from  Avater  in  the  Everglades 
of  Florida;  and  it  is  inferred  that  this  process 
is  a  more  or  less  widely  distributed  one.  Lime- 
stones may,  however,  form  from  the  evaporation 
of  an  inclosed  sea.  as  has  happened  in  past  geo- 
logical ages  within  the  area  of  the  Western 
United   States. 

IMechanical  Sediments  Classified  on  Basis 
OF  Composition.  The  great  class  of  mechanical 
sedimentary  rocks  are  classified  on  the  basis  of 
their  dominant  constituent  as  arenaceous  or 
siliceous  rocks,  argillaceous  rocks,  and  calcareous 
rocks.  The  first  mentioned  rocks  contain  much 
quartz  or  silica  ;  those  of  the  second  class  abound 
in  clayey  material,  the  base  of  which  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  hvdrogen  (kaolin  or  china 
clay)  (q.v.),  while  the  class  of  the  calcareous 
rocks  are  essentially  composed  of  carbonate  of 
calcium,  or  of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the 
form  of  the  minerals  calcite,  aragonite,  or  dolo- 
mite.    Arkose,  graywacke,  sandstone,  conglomer- 


ate, snnd,  and  gravel  are  the  more  abundant 
siliceous  sedimentary  rocks.  Kepresentatives  of 
tlie  nrgillaccous  rocks  are  arglUile  or  nuidstonc, 
shale,  clay,  mud,  and  silt.  -Marl  and  calcareous 
shale  are  calcareous-argillaceous  .sedinient.s  and 
form  a  transitional  member  connecting  the  argil- 
laceous with  the  calcareous  sedimentary  rocks. 
Under  the  calcareous  sediments  are  included 
limestone  and  dolomite,  chert,  etc.  See  Aiienace- 
ous  Rocks;  .:Vrgili.aceous  Rocks;  Calcareous 
Rocks. 

Bibliography.  Diller,  "The  Educational  Series 
of  Rock  Specimeas,"  liuUeliii  Xo.  I'tO,  Uniltd 
l<latcs  Geological  .S'ldrr.i/  (Washington,  18!I8)  ; 
Kemp,  Hund-Book  of  liockx  for  Use  M'ilhoiit  the 
Microscope  (New  York,  lS9(i)  :  Marker,  I'clrol- 
oijy  for  •Stiidrtitf:   (Cambridge,  England,  181)5). 

ROCK  BADGER,  or  Rock  R,umiT.  See 
IlyiiAX. 

ROCK  BASS.  A  gamy  and  excellent  bass 
{Amhlopliles  rupestris)  of  the  Northern  States 
and  Jtississippi  Valley,  called  also  'redeye'  and 
'goggle-eye.'  It  is  a  foot  long,  olive  green,  with 
a  brassy  tinge  and  much  dark  mottling,  and  a 
black  spot  on  each  scale,  forming  interrupted 
stripes,  the  young  irregularly  barred  and 
blotched.  These  bass  are  found  in  clear  streams 
and  lakes,  where  they  keej)  about  rocks  or  sunken 
logs.     See  Plate  of  Bass. 

ROCK  BUTTER.  A  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  the  mineral  halotrichitc.  It  is  a  yellowish 
butter-like  substance  that  is  found  as  an  elflo- 
rescence  or  exudation  from  some  alum  slates, 
notably  those  at  Hurlet  and  Campsie,  near  Glas- 
gow, S'cotland,  and  at  Rossville.  Kielimond  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  It  is  called  also  ntountain  hutlcr.  The 
name  has  likewise  been  applied  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  the  mineral  chrismatite. 

ROCK-COCK.  A  South  American  bird,  more 
usually  called  cock-of-thc-rock  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
type  of  the  genus  Ruflcola,  but  was  formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  related  pipras. 

ROCK-CRAB.  An  indefinite  general  name 
for  a  variety  of  crabs  customarily  living  on  rocky 
bottoms,  as,  along  the  New  England  coast,  the 
Jonah  crab.  The  name  belongs  rather  to  the 
family  Cancridae,  in  which  belong  more  common 
edible  crabs  than  to  any  other  group. 

ROCK  CRYSTAL.  A  colorless,  transparent 
varietv  of  crystallized  quartz.  The  name  is 
applied  chiefiy  to  the  massive  varieties,  such  as 
Brazilian  pebble,  which  is  used  for  lenses ;  but  it 
also  includes  the  small  distinct  crystals  which 
are  sold  as  imitations  of  the  diamond  and  are 
called  variously  Bristol  diamonds,  Lake  George 
diamonds,  etc.  The  name  is  likew^isc  sometimes 
extended  to  the  violet  variety  of  quartz  or  ame- 
thyst, to  the  red  variety  or  Bohemian  ruby  or 
Siiesian  ruby,  to  the  yellow  variety  or  citrine  or 
false  topaz, 'and  to  the  brown  variety  or  smoky 
quartz.  Specimens  are  sometimes  found  con- 
taining inclusions  of  hair  like  or  needle-like 
crvstals  of  other  minerals  such  as  actmolite, 
asbestos,  epidole,  gothite,  hornblende,  rutile.  tour- 
maline, etc.,  which  are  called  variously  by  the 
names  of  Cupid's  arrous.  Cupid's  nets,  Tlictis's 
hair-stotic,  Venns's  hairstoyic,  etc. 

ROCK-DOVE.  A  wild  dove  of  Western  Eu- 
rope  [Cohimhii  liria).     See  PlOEON. 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  Davison  (183ft—). 
An  American  capitalist,  born  in  Richford,  Tioga 
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County,  N.  Y.  W'lien  twi'lve  years  old  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  (.'levelanil,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  scliools,  and  at  six- 
teen became  a  clerk  in  a  commission  house.  In 
1858  he  embarked  in  the  commission  business 
himself  with  a  partner  named  Clark.  Both  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  were  resourceful  and  clever  at 
driving  bargains,  and  their  success  was  immedi- 
ate. In  18U2  they  became  associated  with  Sam- 
uel Andrews,  an  expert  oil  refiner,  and,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Andrews,  Clark  &  Company, 
engaged  extensively  in  the  oil  business.  William 
Rockefeller,  a  brother,  was  admitted  to  partner- 
ship, and  a  new  company,  William  Rockefeller 
&  Co,,  was  formed,  which,  in  1805,  built,  at 
Cleveland,  a  large  refinery,  known  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Refinery,  The  next  extension  was  the 
formation  of  an  eastern  branch  at  New  York, 
with  Henry  JI,  Flagler  as  an  additional  partner. 
In  1870  the  several  firms  were  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  Standard  Oil  Corapanv,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  Of  the  combination  John 
D.  Rockefeller  was  the  president  and  controlling 
spirit.  From  this  time  on  all  his  energies  were 
bent  toward  obtaining  control  of  the  oil  business 
of  the  entire  country.  To  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  control  not  only  of  the  out- 
put of  the  oil  fields,  but  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  Rockefeller  devised  a  .systematic 
scheme  of  making  arrangements  with  the  rail- 
roads wliereby  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  a 
system  of  rebates,  should  be  given  preferential 
shi]iping  rates,  that  would,  in  time,  render  com- 
petition next  to  impossible.  With  this  end  in 
view  a  cooperative  concern  known  as  the  South 
Improvement  Company  was  organized,  but  so 
great  was  the  opposition  that  it  was  soon  dis- 
solved, and  less  open  methods  to  the  same  end 
were  adopted.  Gradually  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany absorbed  or  drove  out  of  business  most  of 
its  principal  rivals,  and  its  influence  or  alliance 
witli  the  railroads  became  closer.  In  1882  John 
D.  Rockefeller  organized  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
but  after  a  ten  years'  existence  it  was  dissolved. 
Since  then  the  various  companies  have  been  oper- 
ated separately,  but  all  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rockefeller,  whose  control  of  the  oil 
business  is  as  complete  as  though  he  had  but  one 
company  to  look  after.  In  the  intervals  of  a 
busy  career  Rockefeller  found  time  to  devote  to 
religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  institu- 
tions, particularly  those  connected  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  1892  he  founded  and  endowed 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  full  title  of  which 
is  "The  University  of  Chicago,  founded  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller."  To  this  institution  in  1903  he 
had  given  in  all  more  than  .?(),500,000.  He  also 
gave  largely  to  other  institutions.  His  gifts  for 
education,  which  aggregate  a  greater  sum  than 
has  ever  before  been  contributed  by  a  single  per- 
son to  such  purposes,  have  been  mostly  condi- 
tional upon  the  raising  of  a  similar  amount  by 
the  institution  benefited. 

ROCKET,    See  Artillert;  Ptbotechny;  Sig- 

N.\LING  AKD  TeLEGR.^PHING,   MILITARY;    SIGNALS, 

Marine. 

ROCKET.     Sec  Dame's  Violet. 

ROCKFISH.  The  name  of  a  variety  of  fishes 
■which  haunt  rocky  places.  In  the  Eastern  States 
the  term  is  applied  to  (1)  the  striped  bass 
{Reccus  Uneatun),  (2)  the  rock  bass  (q.v,),  (3) 
the    yellow-finned    grouper     {Myctioperca    vene- 


nusa)  of  Florida  and  southward,  which  is  about 
three  feet  long  and  clear  olive  green,  with  light 
green  and  orange-brown  markings,  and  (4)  to  a 
familiar  killifish   (Fuiidiihis  majalis) . 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  'rockfish'  is  a  general 
name  for  a  large  group  of  marine  shore-fishes  of 
the  family  Scorpienidae,  of  which  about  thirty 
genera  and  250  species  are  laiown.  Many 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  the  fry  at  birth 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
typical  rockfishes  of  California  are  those  of  the 
genus  Sebastodes,  of  whicli  50  species  are  recog- 
nized by  Jordan  and  Evermann,  \\ho  mono- 
graphed the  group  with  much  detail  in  their 
Fishes  of  Xorth  and  Middle  America  (Washing- 
ton, 1898).  On  the  average  the}-  are  about  15 
inches  long  and  weigh  2  or  3  pounds,  ilost  of 
them  are  of  brilliant  hues,  with  striking  mark- 
ings. Nearly  all  of  these  fish  are  fair  eating  and 
furnish  the  principal  part  of  the  marine  market 
su])ply  of  California,  Consult :  Goode,  Fishery 
Iiiditstries,  sec,  i,  (Washington,  1884)  ;  Eigen- 
mann  and  Beeson,  "Revision  ,  .  .  of  the  Sub- 
family Sebastinae,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  vol,  xvii.  (Washington,  1894)  ; 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  American  Game  and  Food 
Fishes  (Xew  York,  1902),  Compare  Rosefish; 
Gkovper, 

ROCK'FORD,  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Winnebago  County,  111.,  87  miles  west  by  north 
of  Chicago,  on  Rock  River,  here  spanned  by  sev- 
eral bridges,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  CI). 
It  is  divided  by  the  Rock  River  and  covers  a 
total  area  of  about  eight  square  miles.  In  the 
eastern  .section  are  the  handsome  building  and 
grounds  of  Rockford  College  for  Women.  A  pub- 
lic library  with  more  than  35,000  volumes  oc- 
cupies a  fine  structure,  the  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Memorial  Hall  and  the  City  and 
Saint  Antliony's  hospitals  are  among  other  prom- 
inent features  of  the  city.  The  Piansom  Medical 
and  Surgical  Sanitarium  is  two  miles  distant  to 
the  north,  and  the  Broughton  Sanitarium  is  at 
the  city  limits  on  the  south.  Good  water-power 
and  excellent  transportation  facilities  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  Rockford's  industrial  and 
commercial  importance.  In  the  census  year  of 
1900  there  was  invested  in  the  various  industries 
capital  amounting  to  $27,971,013,  The  total 
production  was  valued  at  $48,871,596,  Furniture, 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  agricultural  implements,  clothing, 
and  harness  constitute  the  leading  manufactures. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city 
spends  annually  for  maintenance  and  operation 
about  $378,000,  the  principal  items  being: 
Schools,  $105,000:  streets,  $58,000;  water-works, 
$53,000;  fire  department,  $36,000;  nuuiicipal 
lighting,  $22,000;  interest  on  debt,  $20,000:  po- 
lice department.  $20,000.  Rockford  was  settled 
in  1834,  laid  out  in  1836.  and  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1852.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of 
suburbs  in  1890.  Population,  in  1890.  23,584;  in 
1900,  31,051. 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE,  An  undenomina- 
tional institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  at  Rockford,  111.,  founded  in  1849.  It 
had  in  1902  property  valued  at  $173,000.  with 
grounds  and  buildings  worth  $135,000.  an  endow- 
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1.  SAND  CUSK  (Ophidion   elongatusl. 

2.  ORANGE   ROCKFISH   ISebastodes   pinnlger). 

3.  PELAGIC  SUNFISH   (Ranzania   truncata). 


4.  COMMON  SEA  SUNFISH   iMola   mola). 

5.  TREEFISH  ISebastodes  serrlceps). 

6.  ROSEFISH   (Sebastes  marlnusl. 
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nient  of  $12o.H7ii,  and  an  inoniiu'  of  .'i!21,324.  Its  li- 
brary contained  about  (10(1(1  volumes.  The  dupart- 
liients  are  c'(dk'giatf.  pruijaratory,  mu.sic,  and  art, 
vitli  a  total  attendance  of  138  and  a  faculty  of  20. 

ROCKHAMP'TON".  A  seaport  town  of  Liv- 
ingstone County.  C^hieensland.  .\iistralia,  on  the 
Fitzroy  River.  380  miles  north  of  Brisbane  by 
rail  (Jfap:  Australia,  J  3).  It  is  the  outlet  for 
a  large  portion  of  Central  Queensland  and  the 
port  of  the  Morgan  gold  tield.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  wide  and  shaded  streets,  fine  govern- 
ment buildings,  a  town  hall,  botanical  gardens, 
etc.  A  bridge  IIGO  feet  long  spans  the  river. 
Its  harbor  for  ocean  steamers  is  at  Port  Alma,  36 
miles  below,  but  vessels  of  1.300  tons  ascend  to  the 
city,   roinilation.  in  1801,  11,029;  in  11)00,  15,4(51. 

ROCK  HILL.  A  city  in  York  County,  S.  C, 
80  miles  north  of  Columbia,  on  the  Southern  and 
the  Ohio  River  and  Charleston  railroads  (Map: 
South  Carolina,  C  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of 
South  Carolina,  a  State  institution  for  wotnen. 
Cotton,  farm  produce,  and  fruit  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  surrounding  district.  Its 
industries  include  cotton  mills,  a  large  buggy 
factory,  a  flour  mill,  brick  plants,  sash,  door, 
and  blind  manufactories,  and  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops.  The  city  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Catawba  Power  Company,  which  is  electrically 
developing  8000  horse-power  on  the  Catawba 
River,  five  miles  distant.  Population,  in  1890, 
2744:  in  1900,  5485. 

ROCK'HILL,  William  Woodville  (1854—). 
An  American  diplomat,  traveler,  and  author, 
born  in  Philadelphia.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  secretar.y  of  the  American 
legation  at  Peking,  the  next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  secretary,  and  in  1880  he  was 
ajipointed  charge  d'afl'aires  in  Korea.  Between 
18SS  and  1892  he  made  two  long  journeys  through 
China,  ilongolia.  and  Tibet.  In  1893-94  he  was 
chief  clerk  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
State,  in  1894  he  was  appointed  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1890  was  promoted 
to  First  Assistant  Secretary.  He  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Servia 
from  1897  to  1899,  when  he  became  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  His  pub- 
lished works  include:  Explorations  in  Mongolia, 
and  Tibet  (1893)  ;  Diary  of  a  Joiirney  Through 
Mongolia  and  Tibet  in  1S91  and  1892  (1894); 
The  Land  of  the  Lamas  (1891)  ;  The  Life  of  the 
Bnddha  and  the .  Earhi  History  of  His  Order 
(1884)  ;  yotes  on  the  Ethnology 'of  Tibet  (1895)  ; 
and  Report  of  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Late  Commis- 
sioner tn  China   (1901). 

ROCK  HIND.  One  of  the  groupers  (Epine- 
phehis  Adscensionis) ,  well  known  throughout  the 
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Western  Atlantic  and  common  in  rocky  places 
about  all  the  West  Indian  coasts  and  islands, 
where  it  is  known  as  'cabra  mora,'  and  is   re- 


garded as  the  best  market  lisli  of  its  kind.  It  is 
about  Is  inches  long,  cloudeil  greenisli  gray, 
everywhere  spoiled  Willi  orange,  and  witli  live 
dark  roundish  blotelies  along  llie  buck.  See 
(-iUOl  TKH. 

ROCK-HOPPER.  See  PE.NOinN. 

ROCK'INGHAM,  Chahlks  WatsonWent- 
vyonrii.  .second  .Marquis  of  (17.30-82).  An  Kng- 
lish  statesman.  He  was  educated  at  Westminsler 
School  and  Saint  John's  College.  Cambridge.  Be- 
longing to  an  old  Whig  family,  lie  received  inuny 
honorary  olliees,  and  in  1750  sueceeiled  his  father 
in  the  peerage.  In  1705  Rockingliuni  was  se- 
lected as  Prime  Minister,  the  chief  men  in  his 
Cabinet  being  Conway,  the  Duke  of  Grafloii.  and 
the  Duke  of  Xewcastle.  The  tiovernment  was  not 
a  strong  one,  but  it  is  famous  on  account  of  its 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  passing  of  other 
measures  which  conciliated  the  American  Col- 
onies. In  1700  the  Ministry  resigned  and  Rock- 
ingham for  many  years  was  an  opponent  of  the 
King's  policy  and  throughout  showed  friendship 
for  America.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Noiih 
in  1782  Lord  Rockingham  again  became  Prime 
Minister.  The  principal  men  this  time  in  his 
Cabinet  were  Fox  and  Shelburne.  Rockingham 
died  on  .Tuly  1st,  within  a  Utile  more  than  three 
months  after  his  installation.  Though  not  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  Rockingham  was  lield  in  esteem 
by  all,  and  his  general  acceptability  was  the 
cause  of  his  selection  on  two  occasions  as  Prime 
Jlinister.  Consult:  Albemarle,  Memoirs  of  Rock- 
ingham (2  vols.,  London,  1852-53)  ;  Leeky,  Bis- 
tort/ of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New 
York,   1878). 

ROCKING  STONES,  ilasses  of  rock  so  finely 

poised  as  to  move  backward  and  forward  when 
pushed  by  the  hand.  They  are  generally  formed 
of  granite  as  being  the  stone  that  most  easily 
resists  general  decomposition.  The  wearing  away 
of  the  lower  portions  is  usually  the  combined  re- 
sult of  the  sand-blast  action  of  the  wind  and 
sand  and  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost  or  the 
effect  of  lichens  which  disintegrate  the  feldspar 
immediately  below  and  contribute  to  the  wasting 
of  the  rock.  In  ancient  times  rocking  stones  were 
used  as  a  means  of  divination.  Among  the 
famous  rocking  stones  is  the  Logan  Rock,  near 
the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  whose  weight  is  com- 
puted to  be  between  70  and  90  tons,  and  that  at 
Island  Magee.  on  Brown's  Bay.  County  .\ntrim, 
Ireland,  which  is  popularly  believed  to  tremble  or 
rock  at  the  approach  of  sinners  and  malefactors. 
The  largest  rocking  stone  is  that  of  Tandil.  .-Vr- 
gentine  Republic. 

ROCK  ISLAND.  A  city  and  the  county-scat 
of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  180  miles  west  by 
south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Hennepin  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  and  its  Rock  Island  and 
Peoria  branch,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  the  Chicago,  >Iilwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
and  other  railroads  (ilap:  Illinois.  B  2).  It  is 
the  scat  of  Augustana  CoUetie  (Lutheran) 
opened  in  1800.  and  has  a  public  library  with 
more  than  14.000  volumes.  On  fioverninenl's 
Island,  near  the  city,  is  the  Uiiiled  States 
arsenal  and  armory,  covering  an  area  of  nearly 
1000  acres  and  costing  about  .$10,000,000.  There 
are  railroad  ami  highway  liri.lges  from  the  city 
to  the  island,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with 
Davenport,  Iowa,  by  a  fine  highway  and  railway 
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bridge,  built  by  the  United  States  Government. 
A  sceond  railroad  bridge  across  the  Jlississippi 
connects  the  western  parts  of  the  two  cities.  An 
important  railway  centre,  Kock  Island  also  has 
large  eommcreial  and  industrial  interests.  The 
(lam  in  the  Mississippi,  constructed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  furnishes  extensive  water-power 
for  manufacturing.  The  products  of  the  various 
establishments  include  farm  implements,  stoves, 
brick,  lumber,  carriages,  soap,  beer,  oilcloth, 
sashes,  doors,  and  blinds.  The  government,  under 
the  revised  charter  of  1879,  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
elected  everj'  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil, and  in  administrative  officials.  Rock  Island 
was  settled  in  1830,  and  was  first  incorporated  in 
1841.  Population,  in  1890,  13,634;  in  1900,  19,- 
493. 

KOCK'LAND.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Knox  County,  Maine,  (30  miles  south  of  Bangor, 
on  an  inlet  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  on  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  and  the  Bangor  and  Boston 
steamboat  line  (Map:  Maine,  E  7).  Among  the 
features  of  the  city  are  the  public  library  of 
GOOO  volumes,  the  United  States  Glovernment 
building,  and  the  county  court-house.  A  large 
harbor  and  excellent  shipping  facilities  contribute 
to  Rockland's  importance  as  a  commercial  centre. 
The  city  is  noted  for  its  extensive  lime-burning 
works  and  shipbuilding  yards,  and  has  also 
manufactures  of  brick,  carriages,  and  cigars. 
The  granite  quarries  of  the  vicinity  have  fur- 
nished materials  for  United  States  Government 
buildings.  Population,  in  1890,  8174;  in  1900, 
8150.  Originally  a  part  of  Thomaston  and  sep- 
arately incorporated  as  East  Thomaston  in  1848, 
Rockland  received  its  present  name  in  1850,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854.  Consult  Eaton, 
History  of  Thomaston.  Rockland,  and  South 
Thomaston  (Ilallowell,  1865). 

KOCKLAND.  A  town  in  Plymouth  Count.y, 
Mass..  18  miles  south-southeast  of  Boston,  on  the 
New  York,  >?ew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  F  3).  It  has  some  manu- 
factures, of  which  shoes,  tacks,  and  nails  ai'e 
the  most  important.  There  is  a  public  library 
with  10,000  volumes.  Originally  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Abington  of  the  old  Plymouth  Colony. 
Rockland  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  in 
1874.     Population,  in  1890,  5213;  in  1900,  5327. 

ROCK  OF  AGES.  The  title  of  a  celebrated 
hymn  written  by  Augustus  Toplady  in  1776. 

ROCK  PLANTS.  Plants  whose  natural  habi- 
tat is  associated  with  areas  of  rock.  With  the 
exception  of  marine  forms  (see  Benthos),  rock 
plants  may  be  classed  generally  under  the  head 
xerophytes  (q.v. ).  Some  authors  hold  that  the 
calcareous  elements  of  limestone  determine  one 
type  of  vegetation,  and  siliceous  rocks  another. 
Hence,  rock  plants  have  been  divided  into  cal- 
careous plants  and  siliceous  plants.  Biit  most 
authors  contend  that  the  differences  which  arise 
are  more  closely  connected  with  the  physical 
structures  and  properties  of  the  rocks  than  with 
their  chemical  features,  since  certain  considera- 
tions indicate  that  neither  the  chemical  nor  phys- 
ical properties  directly  determine  all  of  the  dif- 
ferences  in   distribution. 

ROCK'PORT.  A  town  in  Essex  County,  Mass., 
four  miles  northeast  of  Gloucester,  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (Map:  Massachusetts,  F  2).  It  has  the 
Eoekport  and  Pigeon  Cove  public  libraries.     The 


village  of  Pigeon  Cove,  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  has  some  reputation 
as  a  summer  resort.  Kockport  is  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  fishing,  and  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  granite.  Isinglass  is  the 
leading  manufactured  product.  The  United 
States  Government  is  constructing  a  breakwater 
which  will  greatly  improve  the  harbor  here. 
Population,  in  1890,  4087;  in  1900,  4502.  First 
settled  in  1697  and  incorporated  as  a  parish  in 
1754,  Rockport  formed  part  of  Gloucester  until 
1840.  It  then  became  a  separate  town  and  re- 
ceived its  present  name  in  place  of  the  former 
one,  Sandy  Bay.  Consult  Marshall,  History  of 
the  Toirn  'of  llockport   (Rockport,  1888). 

ROCKPORT.  A  port  and  the  county-seat  of 
Aransas  County,  Texas,  159  miles  southeast  of 
San  Antonio,  on  Aransas  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  ( Map : 
Texas,  F  6).  Rockport  has  considerable  trade 
in  fish,  oysters,  game,  and  wool.  Excellent 
bathing  facilities  give  the  town  some  reputation 
as  a  summer  resort.  Population,  in  1890,  1069; 
in  1900,   1153. 

ROCK  PTARMIGAN.     See  Ptarmigan. 

ROCK  RABBIT.     See  Hyrax. 

ROCK  SALT.     See  Salt. 

ROCK  SNIPE.  An  American  gunner's  name 
for  the  purple  sandpiper    (q.v.). 

ROCK  SOAP,  or  S.\po>-ite.  A  soft,  clay-like, 
hydrated  aluminum-magnesium  silicate  that  is 
found  massive,  and  is  of  a  white  or  light  gray 
color.  It  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  and  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is 
used  for  crayons  by  painters. 

ROCK  SPRINGS.  A  city  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.,  258  miles  west  of  Laramie,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Wyoming,  E 
5 ) .  Coal  is  extensivelv  mined  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  in  1890,  3406;  in  1900,  4363. 

ROCK'STRO  ( properly,  Rackstraw ) ,  William 
Smyth  (1823-95).  An  English  musical  writer, 
born  at  North  Cheam,  Surrey.  He  studied 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  under  Mendels- 
sohn, Plaidy,  and  Hauptmann.  In  London  he 
taught  piano  and  singing.  After  1891  he  lived 
in  London,  where  he  gave  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  wrote  a  standard 
Life  of  Handel,  and  a  biography  of  Jenny  Lind, 
the  Artist,  in  collaboration  with  Canon  Scott- 
Holland,  and  composed  a  sacred  cantata,  The 
Good  Shepherd  (1886),  a  ballet.  Flora's  Path 
(1891),  overtures,  and  songs.  He  was  an  au- 
thority on  ecclesiastical  music. 

ROCK-SWALLO'W.     See  Crag-Maetin. 

ROCK  TROUT.  A  family  of  carnivorous  sea- 
fishes  (Hexagrammidie)  of  the  North  Pacific. 
They  are  mostly  of  large  size,  live  in  kelp  about 
rocks,  and  furnish  good  food,  although  their  flesh 
and  bones  have  a  greenish  tinge,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  'greenlings.'  One  species  of 
great  importance  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  among 
several  related  Alaskan  'greenfish'  is  the  so-called 
'Atka  mackerel.'  which  is  about  18  inches  long, 
is  handsomely  colored,  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  of  excellent  food  qualities.  The  best  known 
of  these  fishes,  however,  is  the  bodieron  (q.v.). 

ROCK'VILLE.  A  city  in  Tolland  County, 
Conn..  15  miles  northeast  of  Hartford,  on  the 
Hockanum   River   and   on  the   New   York,   New 
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Haven  and  Hartford  Kailroad  (Jlap:  Connecti- 
cut, F  2).  The  liockaniim  Uivcr  makes  u  total 
descent  of  more  tluui  2oU  feet  through  Hoekville, 
ati'ording  exceUeiit  water-power.  The  industrial 
establishments  include  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
silk  mills,  knitting  mills,  envelope  factories,  etc. 
Tliere  are  high  school  and  public  libraries.  Set- 
tlers came  to  the  vicinity  of'Rockvillc  as  early 
as  1721,  but  the  village  ])roper  dates  from  about 
1S40.  It  Avas  chartered  as  a  city  in  1880.  Popu- 
lation, in  ISHO,  7772;  in  1900,  "7287. 

ROCKWEED.     See  PH-EOi'iiycu-E ;  Sea\veed. 

KOCK  WREN.  A  singular  little  wren  {Sal- 
pinctcs  ohsolctiis)  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  which  lives  among  the  loose  rocks  of  the 
moimtain  sides,  where  it  places  its  large  globular 
nest  upon  a  ledge  or  within  some  crevice.  It 
creeps  and  skips  about  with  the  furtive  activity 
of  a  wild  mouse,  and  in  spring  utters  a  loud, 
sweet,  and  beautiful  song,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  mocking  wren.  Consult  Coues,  Birds  of 
the  Colorado  Valley   (Washington,  1878). 

KOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST.  See  Lo- 
cust. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  A  name  here  used 
to  indicate  the  assemblage  of  mountain  ranges 
which  form  the  'backbone'  of  North  America. 
They  begin  at  the  south  in  Central  Mexico,  and 
extend  northward  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  near  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
On  the  east  they  are  bordered  from  near  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie, 
by  the  Great  Plateaus,  or  Great  Plains  as  more 
commonly  termed;  and  on  the  west,  within  the 
United  States,  by  the  Great  Basin  region  which 
reaches  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia northward  into  Canada,  and  separates 
them  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Mountains.     The  west  border  in  Canada  is  less 


together  with  .several  largo  plateaus,  numerous 
valleys,  'parks,'  canons,  etc.,  as  well  as  niultitiides 
of  peaks,  ridges,  mesas,  and  buttus.  In  fact,  it 
contains  typical  representatives  of  nearlv  every 
known  topographic  form.  Considered  in  ri'fer- 
ence  to  origin,  the  topograi>hic  forms  inenlimied 
include  elevations  produced  by  the  upheaval, 
folding,  and  faulting  of  .sedimentary  and  other 
rocks,  and  also  nio\mtains  due  to  vdlcanie  erup- 
tions, and  still  others  produced  by  igni-ous  in- 
trusions, and  an  endless  array  of  secondary  fea- 
tures resulting  from  erosion  "or  earth  aculjiture. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
chain,  and  one  which  lias  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  is  the  pres«-nce  in 
Wyoming  of  a  broad  plateau  tremling  east  and 
west,  known  as  the  Laramie  Plains.  This 
plateau,  with  a  general  elevation  of  about  7000 
feet,  reaches  from  the  Grand  Plateau  in  the  east 
nearly  to  the  Great  Basin  in  the  west  and  sepa- 
rates the  northern  from  the  soiilhern  Kockies. 
This  great  'pass'  was  chosen  for  the  route  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  first  of  the  several 
transcontinental  railroads  now  in  0|K'ration. 
The  several  ranges  composing  the  soul  hern 
Rockies  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  with 
their  larger  a.xes  in  a  generally  north  and  south 
direction,  while  the  trend  of  the  northern  Rockies. 
as  well  as  of  their  eoni])onent  ranges,  is  in  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast. 

Within  the  United  States  the  portion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Laramie 
Plains  has  been  termed  the  Stony  Jlountains.  a 
revival  of  the  name  applied  to  them  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  during  tlicir  historic  explorations  in 
1804-00;  and  the  portion  of  the  southern  Kockies, 
situated  principally  in  Colorado,  northern  New 
^Mexico,  eastern  L'tah,  etc..  has  been  designated  as 
the  Park  Mountains.  These  two  systems  of 
ranges  are  the  best  known  portions  of  the  chain 


well   known  and   as   seems   probable   less   sharply     of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  together  with  the 


defined  than  is  the  portion  just  referred  to.  but 
may  be  taken  at  least  provisionally  as  coinciding 
■with  the  west  border  of  the  Gold  Mountains  of 
Canada. 

Tlie  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  nomencla- 
ture at  present  applied  to  the  larger  physio- 
graphic features  of  North  America  is  illustrated 
above  by  the  rather  vague  limits  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  same 
condition  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Can- 
ada the  term  Rocky  Mountains  is  restricted  to 
the  east  range  of  the  series  of  uplifts  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  the  United  States.  To  the  west 
of  the  range  thus  designated,  in  Canada,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley  some  700 
miles  long,  trending  north  and  south,  are  the 
Gold  Mountains,  consisting  principally  of  the  Sel- 
kirk, Purcell,  Columbia,  and  Caribou  ranges.  The 
term  'Canadian  Rockies'  is  in  current  use,  how- 
ever, and  includes  all  of  the  mountains  in  Can- 
ada, which  are  a  direct  northward  continuation 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 


southern  portion  of  the  Canadian  Kockies  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  as  representative  of  its  en- 
tire extent. 

The  Stony  Mountains  contain  among  their 
leading  topographic  features  many  important 
mountain  ranges.  In  Wyoming  the  representative 
uplifts  are:  The  Big  Horn  range,  which,  extend- 
ing from  near  the  centre  of  the  State  about  150 
miles  northward,  ends  in  Montana.  It  is  due 
principally  to  a  single  great  upward  folii  in 
the  rocks;  the  east  slope  is  precl]iitons  ami  the 
west  slope  gently  inclined.  The  crest  line  has  an 
elevation  of  from  SOOO  to  I.'i.OOO  feet,  anil  Cloud 
Peak,  the  culminating  point,  rises  1,3. IC)  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Wind  River  range,  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  .State,  presents  a  line  s«'ries 
of  rugged  peaks  along  its  crest,  at  least  a  dozen 
of  which  have  elevations  in  excess  of  11,000  fei't. 
the  highest  being  Fremont  Peak.  13.700  feet.  The 
Teton  range,  near  the  northwest  border  of  the 
State,  is  the  boldest  and  probably  the  finest  of 
the  series,  and  culminates  in  the  Grand  Teton,  a 


To  the  south  of  the  United   States  the  Rocky     spine-like  peak,  rising  1.3.001   feet  above  the  sea 


Mountains  include  the  tableland  of  North-central 
Jlexico,  with  its  numerous  rugged  mountain 
ranges  and  intervening  valley,  all  of  which  trend 
in  a  generally  north  and  south  direction. 

The  length  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  chain  from 
north  to  south  is  some  4000  miles,  and  its  width 
between  400  and  .500  miles.  Within  its  borders 
are  several  mountain  systems,  as  will  be  shorni 
below,  and  a  large  number  of  individual  ranges. 


and  7000  feet  above  Jackson  Lake,  from  which  it 
ni.ay  be  seen  to  the  greatest  a<lvantage.  The 
Wiiid  River,  Teton,  ami  other  neighboring  ranges, 
situated  principally  in  northwest  Wyoming,  rise 
from  a  region  some  1.5.000  sipiare  miles  in  area, 
which  has  a  general  elevation  in  excess  of  8000 
feet  and  is  only  exceeded  in  extent  among  the 
regions  of  similar  elevation  in  North  America 
by  the  central  part  of  the  Park  Mountains.   From 
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this  inouiitainous  iilatoau  of  Wyoming,  and  sup- 
plied principally  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  lofty  ranges,  the  Yellowstone  Kiver  flows 
eastward  to  join  the  Missouri,  and  the  Snake 
River  flows  westward  and  luiites  with  the  Colum- 
bia :  the  many  head-branches  of  these  two  impor- 
tant waterways  adjoin  along  the  continental  di- 
vide. In  central  Idalio  there  is  a  great  region  of 
sharp,  serrate  peaks,  the  character  of  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  the  main  or  Sawtooth 
range,  by  estimate  about  13,000  feet  high.  Topo- 
graphically this  rugged  region  extends  northwest 
and  is  known  in  part  as  the  Bitter  Root  and  the 
Ca?ur  d'Alene  ilountains,  which,  although  not  re- 
markable for  their  height,  are  of  great  extent  and 
important  on  account  of  their  mines,  forests,  and 
fine  scenery.  In  Montana  there  are  also  several 
distinct  and  important  ranges,  among  which 
there  are  not  less  than  23  peaks  that  exceed 
10,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea  and  rise  from 
(3000  to  8000  feet  above  the  neighboring  valleys. 

To  the  east  of  the  Big  Horn  Jloiintains  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Plateaus,  150  miles  wide,  are  the  Black  Hills, 
which  in  a  general  view  are  included  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  hills  are  due  to  a  dome- 
like elevation  of  the  generally  horizontal  rocks 
underlying  the  Great  Plateaus,  measuring  about 
80  by  IfiO  miles,  which  if  uneroded  would  have  a 
height  of  some  7000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain.  Erosion  has  cut  deeply  into  the  uplift, 
however,  and  produced  a  rugged  topography,  es- 
pecially in  its  central  part,  where  granitic  rocks 
ai'e  exposed.  The  culminating  summit,  Harney 
Peak,  has  .an  elevation  of  7216  feet  and  rises 
about  2700  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 

The  Park  Mountains,  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Wyoming  Plateau,  are  composed  of  many 
distinct  ranges  having  a  north  and  south  trend, 
to  which,  however,  a  marked  exception  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Uintah  range  in  southwest  Wyo- 
ming and  northeast  Utah,  which  consists  of  a 
deeply  dissected  east  and  west  fold  or  broadly 
uplifted  plateau.  Intervening  between  several  of 
the  adjacent  ranges,  especially  in  Colorado,  there 
are  wide,  nearly  flat-bottomed  valleys  which  owe 
their  leading  characteristics  to  the  depth  of  the 
deposits  of  debris  swept  into  them  from  the 
bordering  uplands  by  streams  and  the  wind. 
These  valleys  are  known  as  'parks'  and  suggested 
the  name  for  the  mountain  system  in  which  they 
occur.  Typical  examples  are  furnished  by  North, 
Middle,  South,  and  San  Luis  parks  in  central 
Colorado,  the  broad  generally  level  floors  of 
which  have  elevations  ranging  from  7000  to 
8000  feet. 

Among  the  numerous  ranges  of  the  Park 
Mountains  in  Colorado  are  the  Front  or  Colorado 
range,  in  view  from  Denver,  the  Saguache.  Elk, 
San  .Juan  ranges,  etc.  A  conspicuoiis  feature  in 
the  relief  is  the  generally  great  elevation  and  the 
large  number  of  lofty  summits.  The  area  above 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  is  much  larger  than 
any  other  region  with  a  similar  altitude  in  North 
America.  Among  the  host  of  magnificent  moun- 
tain peaks  there  are  more  than  30  which  exceed 
14.000  feet,  but  the'ir  height  is  seldom  fully  ap- 
preciated, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing valleys,  which  reduces  their  vixtml  hrifiht  to 
about  one-half  of  their  total  elevation  above  the 
sea.  Of  this  luultitude  of  magnificent  individual 
mountains  or  peaks,  as  many  of  them  are  termed, 
the  best  known  and  perhaps  most  representative 


are,  with  their  elevations  expressed  in  feet: 
Gray's  Peak,  14,341;  Mount  Harvard,  14,325; 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  14,000;  Mount  Lin- 
coln, 14,2U7;  Long's  Peak,  14,271;  Mount  Prince- 
ton, 14,1UU;  Pike's  Peak,  14,108;  Uncompahgi'e 
Peak,  14,28U:  and  Mount  Yale,  14,187,  In  the 
opinion  of  many  observers  the  most  ni.aguificent 
mountain  mass  in  the  Park  Mountains,  largely 
on  account  of  its  isolation,  is  Sierra  Blauca,  in 
soutlieast  Colorado,  14,405  feet. 

The  Park  iXountains  extend  west  into  Utah 
and  there  include  the  bold  \Vasatch  range,  with 
a  culminating  summit  nearly  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  Tliis  range  is  iti  view  from  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City  and  presents  a  wonderfully  bold 
escarpment  to  the  west,  Avhich  sharply  defines 
the  west  border  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  for  a 
distance  of  some  200  miles. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  as  yet  indefinitely  de- 
termined border  of  the  Park  ^Mountains  is  a 
series  of  high  plateaus  termed  collectively  the 
Colorado  Plateaus,  situated  principallj'  in  Ari- 
zona, western  New  Mexico,  and  southern  Utah, 
which  iiave  elevations  ranging  from  7000  to 
8000  feet,  and  have  been  deeply  dissected  by  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  explora- 
tions of  J.  S.  Newberry,  J,  W,  Powell,  and  C.  E. 
Button  in  this  land  of  remarkable  canons  have 
made  it  one  of  the  best  known  and  to  geologists 
and  geographers  most  instructive  portions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

In  New  Jlexico  the  moinitains  are  lower  than 
in  Colorado,  and  the  several  ranges  and  numerous 
isolated  volcanic  mountains  are  separated  by 
broad  deeply  filled  valleys.  These  same  charac- 
teristics of  the  relief  extend  southward  into 
Mexico,  where  the  Rocky  ilountains  terminate 
and  are  succeeded  by  a  series  of  lofty  volcanoes, 
and  by  the  western  portion  of  the  Antillean  Cor- 
dillera, in  which  the  major  structural  features 
are  folds  and  faults,  trending  east  and  west. 

Geologically  the  Rocky  iloimtains  present  a 
wide  range  in  reference  especially  to  the  age  of 
the  rocks  and  to  the  structure  of  the  numerous 
ranges.  All  of  the  larger  divisions  of  geological 
history  from  the  Arch^Eean  to  recent  times  are 
represented.  Granite,  gneiss,  schist,  and  related 
rocks  usually  referred  to  the  Archaean  occur  es- 
pecially in  the  axial  portion  of  many  of  the 
ranges,  as  the  Front  or  Colorado  range,  the 
Saguache,  etc,,  in  Colorado,  the  Black  Hills,  Big 
Horn,  Teton,  etc.  The  older  recognized  sedi- 
mentary rocks  belong  to  the  Algonkian  period 
and  consist  largely  of  quartzites.  In  the  Lewis 
and  Livingston  of  ilontana  rocks  of  this  age  have 
yielded  interesting  remains  of  large  crustaceans 
related  to  Etirt/pterus.  which  belong  to  the  oldest 
kno\™  fauna  of  the  earth.  In  sandstone  of 
Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian)  age  near  Caiion 
City,  Colo.,  the  oldest  known  fossil  fishes  have 
been  found.  Carboniferous  rocks,  principally  ma- 
rine limestone,  occur  widely  throughout  both  the 
Stony  and  Park  Mountains.  At  several  localities 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  rocks  of  Jura-Trias 
age  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  bones  belong- 
ing to  gigantic  extinct  reptiles.  Marine  sedi- 
ments of  Cretaceous  age.  particularly  in  ]SIon- 
tana,  are  frequently  crowded  with  beautifully 
preserved  shells,  anil  particularly  a  great  variety 
of  eephalopods.  Tertiary  rocks,  consisting  prin- 
cijially  of  the  sediments  of  lakes  and  occurring 
for  the  most  part  in  the  valley,  contain  the  bones 
of   many   genera   of  extinct   mammals,   some   of 
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them  of  laige  size  and  iciiiarkablc  character.  In 
beils  of  siiniUir  age,  consisting  largely  of  volcanic 
dust,  at  Florissant,  Colo.,  immense  numbers  of 
fossil  insects  have  been  obtained,  and  near  Green 
River  in  Wyoming  soft  sliales  are  crowded  with 
the  remains  of  tishes.  Fossil  plants,  particularly 
of  Lower  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Tertiary  times, 
are  also  abundant.  Valuable  coal  seams  "of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  age  occur  at  many  locali- 
ties. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  concerning 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
is  the  presence  of  a  series  of  abrupt  folds  along 
their  eastern  border  in  which  the  horizontal 
strata,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  underlying 
the  CJreat  Plateaus,  are  bent  upward.  Remnants 
of  these  same  beds  spared  by  erosion  occur  in 
several  of  the  ranges  to  the  west  of  the  Front 
range,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  or  GOOO  feet  above 
the  portions  not  afiected  by  mountain-building 
forces.  At  many  localities  along  the  east  base  of 
the  Front  range,  from  Xew  ilexico  northward  far 
into  Canada,  the  abrupt  folding  of  the  rocks  is 
shown  by  the  nearly  vertical  position  of  the 
eroded  border  of  the  strata  remaining.  At  times 
the  folds  were  overturned  eastward,  so  that  the 
beds  in  their  eroded  basal  portions  dip  westward. 
In  northern  Montana  a  still  more  intense  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  in 
an  overturned  fold,  producing  a  nearly  horizontal 
fault  or  thrust  plain,  in  connection  with  which, 
as  reported  by  Bailey  Willis,  Algonkian  rocks 
were  carried  seven  miles  eastwanl  and  rest  on 
Cretaceous  strata. 

In  general  the  various  ranges  composing  the 
Rocky  ilountain  chain  are  due  to  upward  folds 
or  anticlinals  in  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  elevation  of  plastic  magmas  now  repre- 
sented by  granite,  gneiss,  schist,  etc.,  in  their 
central  portions.  In  general,  also,  as  shown  by 
the  north  and  south  trend  of  the  longer  a.xes  of 
the  folds,  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acted 
which  caused  the  rocks  to  bend  was  east  and 
west.  The  principal  movements  which  upraised 
the  mountains  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Jleso- 
zoic,  as  is  shown  by  unconformities  between  Mcso- 
zoic  and  Tertiary  beds. 

The  upheaval  of  the  mountains  ■n-as  followed 
by  erosion.  Nearly  all  of  the  scenic  features 
which  now  attract  the  eye  are  due  to  the  work 
of  streams  and  glaciers  which  have  deeply  sculp- 
tured the  upheaved  mountain  blocks.  The  broad 
valleys,  including  the  parks  of  Colorado,  etc., 
are  due  to  the  upraising  of  their  bordering  moun- 
tains; but  the  cations,  such  as  the  Yellowstone, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  and  other  streams  fiow 
through,  are  the  result  of  abrasion  by  the  debris- 
charged  rivers  themselves.  The  infinitely  varied 
secondary  valle.vs  and  canons  and  the  multitude 
of  gorges,  gulches,  amphitheatres,  and  other 
similar  incised  features  of  the  relief  are  due  to 
erosion,  while  the  countless  mesas,  buttes.  pin- 
nacles, etc..  which  rise  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  remnants  of 
ancient  uplands  spared  by  the  erosive  agencies. 
Erosion  or  earth  sculpture  has  also  brousrht  out 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Black  Hills  in 
which  the  more  resistant  rocks  stand  in  relief  and 
the  weaker  beds  underlie  valleys,  and  has  given 
to  the  several  regions  of  Tjad  lands'  their  urfique 
topography.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  ranges 
due  to  lateral  pressure  and  consequent  upward 
folding  there  are  many  elevations  due  to  volcanic 


agencies.  Mountains  built  by  volcanic  eruptions 
are  uiuncrousin  Arizona  and  .\e\v  .Mexico.  Tothi» 
class  belong  San  Francisco  -Mountain  and  Mount 
laylor.  situated  farther  east,  in  sight  of  wliiili 
there  are  a  large  number  of  ■volcanic  necks'  ex- 
Jiosed  by  the  removal  of  the  craters  which  once 
inclosed  them.  Fast  of  the  Front  range  in  New 
Mexico,  and  well  out  in  the  (ircat  I'lateaus.  there 
are  a  number  of  conspicuous  volcanic  craters,  of 
whi(j^  the  leading  example  is  Mount  C'apuliii. 
-loO  feet  high  above  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
with  a  crater  on  its  sunnnit  nearlv  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  Spanish  Peaks,  in  southeastern 
Colorado,  furnish  admirable  examples  of  the  deep 
erosion  of  large  volcanic  mountains.  Colorachi. 
Wyoming,  and  .Montana  are  almost  wliollv  with- 
out recent  volcanic  craters,  but  in  W  extern  Wyn- 
niing  and  extending  across  southern  Idaho  are  the 
basaltic  lavas  of  the  Snake  River  Plains,  one  of 
the  mo.st  wonderful  exhibits  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  associated  with  which  there  are  numerous 
volcanic  craters.  In  the  region  of  Yellowstone 
Park  there  are  gieat  accumulations  of  rbvolitic 
lava,  of  older  date  than  the  basalts  of  Idaho,  but 
still  retaining  some  of  their  volcanic  heal,  as  is 
made  manifest  by  the  numerous  hot  springs  and 
geysers.  -Associated  with  volcanic  eruptions  is 
tlie  injection  from  below  of  molten  or  plastic 
magmas  into  the  rigid  rocks  composing  the 
outer  portion  or  'crust'  of  the  earth.  These  in- 
trusions in  part  occupy  fissures  and  form  dikes, 
but  at  times  were  forced  between  stratified  beds 
and  produced  intruded  sheets  of  igneous  rocks, 
perhaps  many  scores  of  square  miles  in  area,  and 
under  other  conditions  formed  cistern-like  in- 
trusions termed  laccoliths,  which  raised  the  rocks 
above  into  domes.  In  the  Rocky  ilountains  there 
are  numerous  examples  of  each  of  these  varieties  of 
igneous  intrusions,  many  of  which  have  been  laid 
bare  by  erosion.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  laccoliths  forming  the  Henry  Mountains  in 
southern  Utah,  where  several  intrusions  in  previ- 
ously horizontal  rocks  elevated  domes  measuring 
three  to  five  miles  in  diameter  and  from  a  few 
hundred  to  fully  7000  feet  high.  These  moun- 
tains furnished  the  tv-pe  of  a  class  of  uplifts  not 
previously  recognized.  Other  similar  laccolithic 
mountains  occur  in  southwest  Colorado,  and 
about  the  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  and  have 
l)een  recognized  elsewhere. 

Perennial  snow  banks  and  miniature  glaciers 
occur  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and  on  the 
Teton  range  in  Wyoming.  In  nortliern  Montana 
small  glaciers  are  frequent,  and  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  mag- 
nificent scenery.  The  best  known  is  perhaps 
Illicilliwaet  glacier,  near  (Jlacier  House,  on  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Other 
glaciers  occur  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  moun- 
tains throughout  .\lherta.  The  glaciers  are  all 
of  the  .\lpine  type,  and  from  Montana  northward 
are  remnants  of  great  ice  sbeets  which  covered 
the  mountains  during  the  Clacial  epoch.  Many 
of  the  more  conspicuous  features  in  the  North 
Rockies,  such  as  the  deep,  steep-sided  valley, 
with  rounded  or  U-shaped  bottoms,  numerous 
lakes  and  side  alcoves  from  which  the  slrcjims 
descend  in  cascades,  are  due  to  the  former  gla- 
ciers which  flowed  away  from  the  several  ranges. 
The  summit  portions  of  the  Big  Horn,  Teton,  and 
other  ranges  in  Wyoming  are  glaciated,  as  is  also 
a  large  area  in  the  region  of  great  mountains  in 
Colorado.     Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  and  fre- 
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quently  cxceeiliiiyly  boautilul  laUes  of  tlie  Rocky 
ilountain  region  arc  due  to  the  work  ot  glacial 
ice.  Those  near  the  crests  of  the  liiglier  ranges 
are,  for  the  most  part,  rock-basins,  while  those 
at  lower  altitudes,  and  especially  the  long,  nar- 
row lake's  in  the  larger  valleys,  are  lieid  by 
luorainal  dams. 

The  chief  industry  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Alaska  to  Alcxico  is  mining, 
and  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  coal  are  the  le|^ing 
products.  Next  in  importance  is  stock-raising, 
and  particularly  cattle-raising,  for  which  the  nu- 
tritious bunch  grass,  growing  mostly  l)elow  the 
lower  limit  of  the  forests,  furnishes  abundant 
nourishment.  In  recent  years,  however,  over- 
grazing has  greatly  injured  the  natural  pas- 
ture lands  south  of  Montana.  Agriculture  is 
of  local  importance,  and  with  certain  exceptions, 
mostly  in  western  Idaho  and  adjacent  portions  of 
Washington,  is  dependent  on  irrigation.  All 
through  the  region  from  the  central  part  of 
British  Columbia  to  Central  Mexico  there  are 
ranches,  mining  camps,  villages,  and  cities.  At 
present  seven  railroads,  six  in  the  United  States 
and  one  in  Canada,  cross  the  chain,  and  another 
to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is 
projected.  In  Mexico  the  main  avenues  of  traffic 
run  north  and  south  through  the  intermontane 
valleys,  as  is  shown  by  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway,  wdiich  connects  Ciudad  Juarez,  opposite 
El  Paso,  Texas,  with  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  1000  miles.  These  several  rail- 
roads and  their  numerous  branches  make  acces- 
sible nearly  all  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  except  the  extreme  north  and  the  exces- 
sively rugged  western  portion  of  the  tableland  of 
Mexico.  At  the  far  north,  however,  a  new  centre 
of  industry  has  developed  in  the  Klondike  region. 
The  forests  of  the  mountains  are  economically 
important,  not  only  as  a  source  of  hnnber,  but 
also  because  they  serve  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
streams  used  for  irrigation.  For  these  reasons 
21  forest  reserves,  with  a  total  area  of  over 
38,000  square  miles,  have  been  established  in  the 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  similar  provisions  have  been 
made  in  Canada. 

Among  the  economic  assets  of  the  Rocky  iloun- 
tains  should  also  be  included  their  magnificent 
scenery  and  healthful  and  invigorating  climate. 
Although  thousands  of  people  visit  them  each 
year  in  search  of  health  and  recreation,  the  great 
benefits  to  be  reaped  in  these  directions  are  as 
yet  only  partially  appreciated.  The  portions 
most  attractive  to  travelers  are  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, each  of  which  is  unrivaled  in  its  class. 

Flora.  The  Rocky  Mountains  constitute  one 
of  the  great  floral  regions  of  North  America. 
With  the  exception  of  southern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  which  belong  botanically  to  the  Mexican 
Plateau,  and  the  extreme  northern  portion,  whose 
flora  is  still  but  little  known  and  merges  with 
that  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  the  flora  of  the  whole 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  essentially  homogene- 
ous at  corresponding  altitudes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  region  is  markedly  different  from  the 
Eastern  or  Appalachian  region.  Scarcely  20  per 
cent,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plants  are  found  in 
the  East,  and  of  these  most  belong  to  the  species 
common  to  both  hemispheres.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain flora,  however,  includes  numerous,  species 
found  in  the  contiguous  regions,  and  is  especially 


allied  to  tliat  of  the  California  or  Sierra  Nevada 
ri'giun.  Within  certain  altitudes  forests  occur 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
upper  limit  of  tree  growth,  or  cold  limber  line, 
rises  toward  the  south,  having  an  elevation  of 
9000  feet  on  the  international  boundary  and 
11.000  to  12.000  feet  in  Colorado.  In  the  Stony 
and  Park  Jlountains  and  thence  southward  there 
is  also  a  lower  limit  of  tree  growth,  determined 
mainly  by  lack  of  humidity.  As  far  north  as 
Idaho  and  soutlicrn  Wyoming  the  larger  valleys 
are  below  this  dry  timber  line,  but  in  Canada  the 
forests  are  continuous  across  mountain  and  val- 
ley. The  forests  of  the  whole  region  are  over- 
whelmingly coniferous,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  alpine  junipers  none  of  the  coniferous  trees 
are  common  to  the  Appalachian  region,  though 
the  latter  has  closely  allied  corresponding  species, 
some  of  which  have  been  erroneously  identifiecl 
with  those  of  the  Rockies.  There  are  about  10 
pines,  and  the  most  characteristic  tree  of  the 
whole  region  is  the  Western  yellow  pine  (Pinus 
poiiderosa) .  The  nut  pine  {Pinus  edulis)  and 
the  Pinus  Chihuahua  are  the  chief  species  con- 
fined to  the  southern  portion,  while  the  moun- 
tain pine  {Pinus  monticola)  and  the  black  pine 
{Pinus  Uurrayana)  are  found  chiefl}-  in  the 
north.  Of  the  spruces  the  Picca  Eufjelmanni  is 
the  most  common  throughout  the  region,  though 
generally  seeking  higher  altitudes  (nearly  9000 
feet  in  the  south).  Other  spruces,  notably  the 
Picea  Columbiana,  are  more  common  in  the  north, 
and  a  northern  habitat  is  also  preferred  by  the 
firs  (Abies  irrandis  and  nobilis) ,  the  Western  Hem- 
lock ( Tsitga  Merten-siana ) ,  and  the  tamarack 
{Larix  Americana) .  Shrubby  conifers,  such  as 
junipers,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  arid  south- 
western ranges  and  above  the  timber  line.  The 
deciduous  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of 
small  extent  and  poor  in  species.  There  are  six 
species  of  oak.  but  all  rather  small  and  scrubby, 
and  the  other  deciduous  tree  families  are  simi- 
larly ill  represented.  Sycamores,  the  New  Mexi- 
can locust,  and  mulberries  grow  in  the  south,  and 
the  rivers  throughout  the  region  are  lined  with 
Cottonwood,  balsam  poplar,  and  willows.  On 
the  level  plateaus  the  predominating  flora  is  of 
the  sage-brush  type,  represented  by  the  genera 
Artemisia.  Atriplex,  Eurotina,  and  Bigelovia,  but 
in  the  southwest  the  plains  are  nearly  desert, 
with  the  characteristic  desert  flora.  Above  the 
timber  line  the  Alpine  flora  closely  resembles  the 
flora  of  the  Arctic  region.  Among  all  the  flower- 
ing plants  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  families 
best  represented  are  in  the  order  named,  the 
Compositiie,  Grarainefe,  Papilionacese,  CyperaceEe, 
Ranunculaceoe,  Cichoriaceoe,  Polygonace.T?,  Ona- 
graceoe,  and  Umbellifeme.  Of  these  the  first  two 
together  include  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  the 
species. 

F.vrNA.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  earlier 
students  of  animal  life  in  North  America  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  the  central  and  essen- 
tial part  of  a  peculiar  fauna  representing  the 
'Central'  zoogeographical  region  embracing  the 
whole  elevated  territory  between  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  appears, 
however,  that  such  a  distinction  does  not  exist : 
that  the  Roclcy  Mountains  are  peculiar  only  in 
such  features  as  depend  upon  altitude  and  are 
correlated  with  climate  and  vegetation  as  locally 
determined  by  height  above  the  sea  and  conse- 
quent low  temperature.     The  fauna  of  all  North 
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America  is  remarkably  dilTuse  and  uniform,  so 
tliat  it  is  considered  indivisible  by  any  well- 
marked  distinctions;  nevertheless  certain  zones 
of  life  rouglily  bounded  by  summer  isothermal 
lines  have  been  recognized  as  Uoreal,  Hudsonian, 
Canadian,  x\lleglianian,  Carolinian,  etc.,  in  suc- 
cession from  north  to  south.  These  are  repro- 
duced in  tlie  Rocky  and  other  high  I'anges  of  the 
West.  The  height  above  the  general  base- 
level  at  which  such  life-zones  will  be  found  de- 
pends upon  the  latitude.  Thus  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  range,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  not  only  tlie  sunnnits  but  the  base 
of  the  range  are  within  the  'Boreal  zone;"  but  at 
the  southern  extremity  in  New  ^Mexico,  the  base 
exhibits  a  Carolinian  or  even  warmer  type  of 
fauna,  and  one  must  cjimb  13.000  or  14,000  feet 
to  find  upon  the  peaks  Arctic  weather,  and  Arctic 
plants  and  animals.  It  is  in  these  restricted 
summit  areas  that  one  finds  the  animals  peculiar 
to  the  region;  in  the  valleys  and  parks  there  is 
little  that  is  distinctive.  It  is  only  when  one 
has  risen  considerably  that  local  specialties  begin 
to  appear.  Thus  in  a  medium  latitude  (say  Mon- 
tana) at  about  9000  feet,  one  rises  above  the  sage- 
brush, the  Douglas  fir,  and  the  black  pine,  with 
their  host  of  valley  and  plain  animals,  and  into 
forests  of  Alpine  fir,  white-bark  and  Engel- 
niann's  pines,  which  indicate  a  climate  equiva- 
lent to  tliat  about  Hudson  Bay.  Here  are  breed- 
ing snow-birds  (Junco),  the  nut-cracker,  Canada 
jay,  kinglet,  and  other  northerly  birds.  This 
zone  extends  to  the  timber  line  and  forms  the 
normal  xipward  limit  of  the  wapiti,  moose,  and 
mule  deer ;  the  grizzly  and  black  bears ;  the  wol- 
verine, many  mice,  squirrels,  and  the  smaller  car- 
nivores that  pre}'  upon  them.  At  and 
near  the  timber  line  one  begins  to  find 
among  the  stunted  trees  and  plants  animals 
which  do  not  come  lower  down,  but  spend 
their  lives  altogether  there  and  upon  the 
treeless  summits  above  it,  and  these  are  the 
really  characteristic  mountain  animals:  and  yet 
with  very  few  exceptions  (the  sewellel  is  most 
conspicuous)  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  sub- 
arctic America  generally  or  of  the  higli  ranges 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  different  only  in  specific 
details.  Such  among  the  larger  animals  are  the 
bighorn,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  white  goat 
(qq.v. ),  The  former  is  practically  a  circumpolar 
form,  and  the  latter  is  numerous  at  sea-level  in 
the  far  north,  but  is  scarce  in  the  United  States. 
The  bighorn  is  still  to  be  found  as  far  south  as 
San  Francisco  Peak  in  Arizona.  Along  with  these 
two  game  animals  are  several  small  ones  peculiar 
to  the  heights.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  pika  (Lagomiis  princeps)  ;  another  is  the 
lemming  mouse  (Phenacomi/s  orophihis) ,  an  Arc- 
tic form  that  burrows  in  the  moss  of  the  Alpine 
meadows ;  and  a  third  the  whistler,  a  marmot 
(Arctomys) ,  inhabiting  these  heights  only  toward 
the  north.  This,  with  a  weasel,  which  descends 
in  winter,  when  the  small  animals  are  hibernat- 
ing or  living  upon  their  stores  in  underground 
burrows,  and  when  the  sheep  have  migrated  be- 
low the  snow  line  in  order  to  find  browse  and 
pasturage,  constitutes  the  list  of  peculiarly  Rocl<j' 
Mountain  mammals.  On  the  heights,  however, 
breed  certain  birds,  as  species  of  ptarmigan,  the 
rosy  finches  (Leucosttcte) ,  and  an  occasional 
golden  eagle  or  great  owl. 

The  general  list  of  animals  of  the  lower  levels 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  a  very  long  one, 


and  includes  many  which  are  distinguished  oa 
local  or  geographic  races  or  subspecies  of  more 
widely  distributed  forms.  The  bison,  pronghorii, 
and  the  white-tailed  deer  range  throughout  the 
valleys  and  climb  the  heights  to  a  considerable 
altitude  in  summer,  and  in  the  north  caribou  are 
common;  but  the  bison  is  extinct,  the  wapiti  re- 
mains only  from  northwestern  Wyoming  north- 
ward, and  the  |ironghorn  is  scarce.  Among  the 
carnivores,  grizzly  and  black  bears,  the  pinna, 
wildcat,  wolverine,  otter,  marten,  lisher,  long- 
tailed  weasel,  black-footed  ferret,  badger,  striped 
and  spotted  skunks,  red  fox.  kit  fox,  raccoon,  and 
cacomixl  make  a  long  list  attractive  in  early 
days  to  trappers.  An  extensive  catalogue  of  ro- 
dents includes  a  large  number  of  local  species 
of  mice,  wood-rats  and  voles,  the  beaver  ( now 
greatly  reduced),  muskrat,  and  several  hares,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  peculiar;  and  many  species 
or  races  of  l)urrowing  "gophers,'  and  of  arboreal 
and  terrestrial  squirrels.  The  same  juineiples 
apply  to  the  birds,  of  which  about  -100  species 
and  varieties  have  been  recorded  as  occurring 
in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  region,  of  which 
about  250  are  known  to  breed  there.  A  goodly 
list  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  and  fishes  nuiy 
be  compiled,  the  last  group  distinguished  by  the 
j>redominanee  of  salmonoids.  Several  s|>ecies  of 
the  Pacific  coast  salmon  regularly  reach  the 
Rocky  Mountains  bj'  ascending  the  Columbia, 
Fraser,  and  more  northerly  rivers.  Insects 
abound  and  this  region  is  tlie  headquarters  of 
the  locust  tribe  in  America. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  most 
peculiar  in  the  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  has  been  derived  from  the  nortli,  and 
leads  back  to  the  Glacial  period,  when  the  pre- 
glaeial  boreal  fauna  was  pressed  southward  by 
the  slow  cooling  and  final  refrigeration  of 
Canada.  When  the  ice  slowly  melted  luider  the 
restoration  of  warmer  conditions  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  this  Arctic  fauna  found  u|K)n  the 
summits  a  local  continuance  of  the  cool  climate 
favorable  to  it,  and  has  remained  there,  often  in 
the  south  isolated  upon  peaks  which  it  cannot 
leave,  and  where  it  has  survived  in  limited  colo- 
nies cut  off  from  the  north.  This  history  (which 
was  also  that  of  the  Coast  ranges)  and  the  bar- 
riers afforded  by  the  breadth  of  high,  dry  jilains 
to  the  eastward,  account  for  the  greater  likeness 
of  the  Rocky  Jlountain  fauna  on  the  whole  to  the 
Pacific  thaii  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 

BiBLiOKRAPllY.  United  States  flco<iraphicnl  and 
Gcolopical  ^iirrei/  of  the  Jtoclni  Mounliiiiix 
(Washington,  18(58  et  seq.)  :  JlcClure,  Thrrr 
Thoumnil  Miles  Tlirou(]h  the  liocky  Mountains 
(Philadelphia.  1869)  ;  Farmer.  The  Rcsourees  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mineral.  flra:ing,  Agrirul- 
tural,  and  Tinibcr  (Cleveland,  1883)  ;  Ingersoll, 
The  Crest  of  the  Continent  (Chicago,  188.'))  ; 
Coulter.  Manual  of  the  Botanti  of  the  Ilnekij 
Mountain  lieqion  (Xew  York.  ISS.-i)  ;  Parkman. 
The  Oregon  Trail  (ib.,  1880);  Slialer,  .Vo/iire 
and  Man  in  Anicriea  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Sivers,  Amer- 
ica  (Leipzig,  1894). 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    SHEEP.      See    Bio- 

HORX. 
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zoi>geoi.'raphical  siilidivi~ion  of  the  Nearctic 
rcion^  embracing  the  mountainmis  country  l>c- 
U\een  the  North  American  plains  and  the  sum- 
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mits   of   lilt'   t?iena    Nevada   and   uoitheni   Coast 
ranges. 

KOCKY  MOUNTAIN  TROUT.  See  Dolly 
Vakukn  Tkoi  1. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WHITE  GOAT.  A 
goat-aiitolupo  {Oicaiiiiiiis  inoiit(iiius)  of  the 
higher  mountains  of  Western  Xorth  America. 
Tlie  outer  liair  is  long,  especially  about  the  fore 
quarters,  and  has  beneath  it  a  woolly  underlur. 
It  stands  about  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
which  are  somewhat  arched  or  humped,  while  the 
head  is  carried  low.  The  nose  is  hairy,  there  is 
a  beard,  and  the  horns,  present  in  both  sexes,  are 
slender,  smooth,  backward-curving,  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  black,  which  is  also  the  color  of 
the  small  hoofs.  The  nearest  relatives  of  this 
animal  are  the  chamois  and  serow,  but  its  ap- 
pearance is  very  different  from  that  of  either. 
Its  home  is  the  summits  of  the  mountains  from 
the  'high  sierras'  of  California  and  the  central 
Kocky  Jlountains  to  Alaska.,  but  it  has  become 
rare  "south  of  British  Columbia.  Its  long  silky 
coat,  which  the  Indians  were  wont  to  weave  into 
curious  blankets,  and  its  pure  white  and  highly 
protective  color,  indicate  a  snowy  habitat,  and 
this  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  glacial  peaks 
and  the  great  snow-fields  alone,  rarely  coming 
down  even  as  low  as  the  timber-line,  but  finding 
its  foliage  among  the  alpine  pastures  that  border 
the  glaciers.  It  climbs  with  astonishing  agility, 
picks  its  way  along  cliffs  and  ledges  where  the 
gales  blow  the  snow  away  as  fast  as  it  falls,  or 
feeds  upon  the  highest  grassy  slopes,  so  steep  that 
they  are  last  to  hold  the  snowfall  of  winter 
and  earliest  to  be  swept  clean  by  the  spring  ava- 
lanches. It  moves  in  beaten  trails,  often  the  only 
means  the  hunter  has  of  following  it,  and  in  some 
narrow  places  the  treadinji  of  countless  hoofs 
for  countless  generations  has  actually  worn  deep 
paths  in  the  solid  granite.  Their  flesh  is  good  eat- 
ing, and  their  hides  command  a  large  price  when 
well  made  into  robes  or  rugs.  Two  kids  are 
usually  produced  in  the  spring  and  remain  with 
the  parents  until  the  next  spring,  forming  a 
family  party  which  moves  about  in  company,  but 
no  large  flocks  are  ever  found.  Consult:  Stone 
and  Cram,  American  Animals  (New  York,  1902)  ; 
Baillie-Grohman,  Fifteen  Tears'  Sport  .  . 
in  the  Hunting  Grounds  of  Western  America 
(London,  1900).     See  Plate  of  Goat-Axtelopes. 

ROCO'CO  (Fr.,  apparently  coined  from  ro- 
caillc.  rockwork,  from  rochc,  ilL.  roca,  rock). 
The  name  given  to  a  late  and  fantastic  branch 
of  the  Renaissance  which  prevailed  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Central  Europe 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
first  lialf  of  the  succeeding  century.  It  was  really 
a  sub-species  of  the  Barocco  style  of  architecture 
and  decoration,  which  took  but  slight  hold  in 
Italy.  It  played  extravagant  tricks  with  de- 
sign, showing  no  restraint  in  its  caprice:  fond 
of  rustic  work  and  outdoor  eflfects,  it  reveled  in 
rockwork.  fountains,  gardens,  pavilions,  and  vil- 
las. It  broke  all  the  rules  of  proportion,  design, 
and  composition  drawn  up  by  the  purists  of  the 
Kenaissancc.  and  aimed  at  broken  and  curved 
lines  and  surfaces,  irrational  details,  and  incon- 
gruous masses. 

ROCROI,  r'i'krwa'.  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissenient  in  the  Department  of  Ardennes.  France, 
15  miles  northwest  of  Meziferes,  situated  on  an 


extensive  plateau  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
roiuidcd  by  tiie  Forest  of  Ardennes  (Map:  France, 
L  2).  Population,  in  1901,  2176.  It  is  memo- 
rable for  the  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  En- 
ghien  (the  Great  Cond^)  over  the  Spaniards,  May 
19,  1G43,  in  wliich  battle  a  century's  reputation 
for  invincibility  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  infantry 
was  destroyed. 

ROD  (AS.  rod,  OHG.  riiota,  Ger.  .Rule;  pos- 
sibly connected  with  Lat.  rudis,  staff,  radius,  rod, 
staff,  spoke,  semidiameter,  Skt.  mdh,  to  grow). 
A  measure  of  length  equivalent  to  5Vj  yards,  also 
called  a  pole.  In  surveying  (q.v.),  an  instru- 
ment  used   in   taking  levels.     See  Engineekixo 

IN.STRUMENTS. 

ROD,  rud,  Edoi-ard  (1857—).  A  French  au- 
thor, born  at  Nyon,  Switzerland.  He  studied 
philologj-  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  went  to  Paris  and 
became '( 1884)  editor  of  La  Revue  Contempo- 
raine.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  professor  of  com- 
parative literature  at  Geneva,  but  he  soon  re- 
signed, returning  to  Paris  and  literature.  In 
1809  he  visited  the  United  States  on  a  lecture 
tour.  His  first  novels  are  naturalistic,  Ootc-ii- 
cote     (1882),     La     femme    de     Henri     Vanneau 

(1884).  With  La  sacrifice  (1892)  Rod  passed 
under  the  influence  of  Tolstoy,  though  affected 
somewhat  bv  Renan  and  Bourget.  This  appears 
most  clearly  in  ilichel  Tessicr  (1893-94),  but 
also  in  Lcs  roehers  llancs    (1895),  Pere  et  fiJs 

(1897),    Pastor    Xaudie's    Young    ^yife    (trans. 

1899),  and  Au  miiieu  du,  chemin  (1900).  His 
critical  work  is  represented  by  such  books  as 
Dante  et  Stendhal  (1889),  Les  Allemands  a  Paris 

(1880),  and  Etudes  et  nouvelles  etudes  sur  le 
XlXime  siecle  (1888  et  seq.). 

RODAS,  ro'oas.  A  town  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  55  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  Its  chief  productions  are  sugar  and 
fruits.     Population,  in  1899,  3390. 

RODBERTUS,  rod-ber'tus,  Johann  Ivakl 
(1805-75).  A  German  economist,  founder  of  the 
scientific  or  conservative  school  of  socialism.  He 
was  born  August  12,  1805,  in  Greifswald,  where 
his  father  was  a  professor  of  Roman  law.  He 
studied  law  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  served 
from  1827  to  1832  in  the  Prussian  justiciary. 
By  1837  he  had  formulated  his  social  platform, 
aiid  in  that  year  published  Die  Fordcrungen  der 
arheitcnden  Klassen.  Elected  to  the  Xational 
Assembly  in  1848.  he  was  ilinister  of  Education 
in  the  Auerswald-Hansemann  Ministry  for  a 
fortnight,  and  in  1849  was  a  leader  of  the  Left 
Centre.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement.  Socialism,  as  defined  by 
Rodbertus,  was  to  be  a  gradual  evolution,  hence 
his  acquiescence  in  a  monarchy,  and  his  break 
with  the  Democrats  as  a  political  party.  He  re- 
garded the  social  question  as  a  purely  eco- 
nomic one.  His  principal  doctrines  are  these: 
The  workman's  share  of  the  nation's  industrial 
income  tends  constantly  to  decline:  land  rent  and 
interest  are  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
working  classes;  the  present  shares  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth — rent,  profits,  interest,  and 
Avagcs — are  not  entirely  the  result  of  permanent, 
universal  economic  forces,  but  the  result  of 
historical  evolution  and  the  prevailing  legal 
system :  financial  and  commercial  crises  are 
d>ie  to  a  non-adjustment  of  production  and  con- 
sumption ;    the    laborer's    purchasing    power    is 
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small  and  the  capitalist  and  landlord  classes,  in- 
stead of  increasiiij,'  their  consuniptiou  of  luxuriL's, 
invest  their  savings  in  new  factories,  and  in 
otherwise  increasing  the  means  of  production, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  commodities  of 
common  consumption  are  produced  in  excess — 
the  great  cause  of  crises.  Kodbertus  died  in 
1S75.  His  works  include:  Zuv  Erkenntiiis  tin- 
sorer  staiitsu~irt)i.<ic)iaflUchcn  Zustiinde  (1S42)  ; 
iSozialc  Bricfc.  addressed  to  Julius  von  Kirch- 
mann  (lS50-ol);  Dcr  Xormalarbeitstug  (1871); 
and  Bch'iicht  11)1  g  der  socialen  Frage  (1875).  His 
statement  of  his  theory  of  crises,  contained  in 
his  lioziale  Bricfe,  has"  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  under  the  title  of  Overproduction 
and  Crises  (New  York,  1898).  Consult  the 
sketch  in  Stegmann  and  Hugo,  Haiidbuch  dcs 
,Sozia}ismus  (1897);  Jantseh,  h'odbertus  (Stutt- 
gart, 1899). 

KODD,  Sir  James  Renxeli,  (1858—).  An 
English  diplomatist  and  verse  writer.  He  was 
educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won 
tlie  Newdigate  prize  with  a  poem  on  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  (1880).  Entering  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice (1S83),  he  held  various  appointments  at 
Berlin,  Athens,  Rome,  and  Paris.  In  1893  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  British  agency  at 
Zanzibar  and  was  present  at  the  skirmishes  at 
Pumwani  and  Jongeni.  In  1894  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cairo,  as  principal  secretary  to  the 
British  agency  in  Egypt.  In  1897  he  was  sent 
on  the  Important  mission  to  King  Menelik  of 
Abyssinia.  For  his  distinguished  services  he 
received  a  C.B.  on  his  return  and  was  knighted 
in  1899.  His  volumes  of  verse  comprise  l:iongs 
of  the  South  (1881),  Poems  in  Many  Lands 
(1883),  Feda  and  Other  Poems  (1886).  The  ['»- 
known  Madonna  (1888),  The  Violet  Crown  and 
Songs  of  England  (1891),  and  Ballads  of  the 
Fleet  (1897).  These  books  form  a  body  of  flu- 
ent verse  often  very  beautiful.  We  may  cite 
"The  Daisy,"  "Good"  Bye,"  and  the  various  do- 
mestic pieces  in  the  Songs  of  England.  In  prose, 
Rodd  has  published  Frederick,  Croini  Prince  and 
Emperor,  a  biography  (1888),  and  Customs  and 
Lore  of  Modern  Greece  { 1892 ) . 

BODE,  rod,  Jacques  Pierre  Joseph  (1774- 
1830).  A  French  violinist,  born  at  Bordeaux. 
He  studied  under  Fauvel  in  his  native  place,  and, 
later,  under  Viotti  at  Paris.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Conservatoire,  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
solo  violinist  to  Napoleon.  In  1803  he  went 
with  Boieldieu  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years  as  solo  violinist  to  Alexander  I. 
Afterwards,  at  \'icnna,  Beethoven  wrote  for  him 
the  Romance.  Op.  50.  He  went  back  to  Paris  in 
1828,  but  was  unfavorably  received  and  made  his 
final  withdrawal  to  Bordeaux.  He  wrote  13 
violin-concertos;  the  important  and  much-used 
"24  caprices  en  forme  d'etudes,  dans  les  24  tons 
de  la  gamme";  etudes;  and  3  books  of  violin 
duos.  His  compositions  are  still  highly  regarded 
by  violini-its.     He  died  at  Bordeaux. 

BODENBEBG,  ro'dpn-berK,  JiT-irs  (1831 
— ).  A  German  author,  born  of  a  .Jewish  family 
named  hevY.  at  Rodenberg.  in  Hesse.  He  studied 
law  at  Hei'dplbere.  GJittingen,  Jlarburg.  and  Ber- 
lin, hut  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to 
travel,  and  edited,  at  Berlin,  first  the  Bazar  and 
then  the  Salon,  until,  in  1874.  he  founded  the 
important  Deutsche  Rundschau,  of  which  he  re- 


mained editor.  He  published  in  verse,  SoiDictte 
fiir  Schlesuiy-IIolstcin  (1851),  Ktiiiig  Uaratds 
Totciifeicr  (1853;  3d  ed.  1850),  and  Liedcr  utid 
Hcdichtc  (1803;  5lh  cd.  1880);  iiketc-hes  of  life 
and  travel ;  several  ronianecs,  Die  neue  Siiiul- 
flut  (1805),  loii  Gottcs  (Jnadcn  (1870),  Die 
(Irandidicrs  (2d  ed.  1881),  llcrrii  Schellbuyiiia 
.ibcnieuer  (1890);  and  a  biography  of  i'rnnz 
Dingelstedt  (1891).  Consult  the  memoirs,  £>in- 
nerungcn  aus  Jugcndzeit    (189!)). 

BO'DENBOTJGH,  TiiKoi'iiii.rs  Fraxcls  ( 1838 

— ).  All  American  soldier  and  author,  born  in 
Easton,  I'a.,  and  educated  in  private  schools  and 
at  Lafayette  College.  He  was  appointed  .second 
lieutenant  of  the  Second  United  Stales  Dragoons 
in  1801;  was  on  duty  in  the  Cavalry  School  of 
I'ractiee,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  lost  his  right  arm  at 
Winchester.  He  served  after  the  war  us  in- 
spector-general in  Kansas  and  as  major  of  the 
Forty-second  Infantry.  He  was  retired  in  1870 
as  colonel  of  cavalry,  because  of  wounds  received 
in  line  of  duty.  In  1871  he  became  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
was  assistant  inspector-general  of  New  York 
State  (1888-90),  and  from  1890  to  1901  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Elections,  New  York  City.  He 
wrote  From  Everglade  to  Canon  te-ith  the  Second 
Dragoons  (1875),  Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Dispute  (1885),  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  of 
Honor  (188G),  Autumn  Leaves  from  Family 
Trees  (1892),  and  Sabre  and  Bayonet  (1897). 
He  contributed  articles  on  military  science  to 
The  yew  International  Encyclopedia. 

BODENTIA,  r6-den'sh'i-4  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Lat.  rodentia,  nom.  pi.,  se.  animalia.  animals, 
from  pres.  part,  of  rodere,  to  gnaw;  con- 
nected with  Skt.  rada,  tooth).  The  largest 
known  order  of  mammals,  the  rodents,  or 
gnawers,  containing  20  or  more  families  com- 
prising several  thousand  species,  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  possibly  excepting  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  largest,  the  capy- 
bara.  is  not  as  large  as  a  hog,  while  some,  as 
the  mice,  are  verv  small.  The  order  is  distinc- 
tively characterized  by  its  dentition,  especially 
by  tlie  total  absence  of  canines  and  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  front  teeth  or  incisors.  These 
are  usually  two  in  each  jaw.  sejiarated  by  a  con- 
siderable vacant  interval  from  the  molars.  They 
are  very  large,  reach  far  back  into  the  skull,  and 
continu'e  to  grow  from  persistent  pulps  as  fast  as 
their  tips,  or  cutting  edges,  are  worn  away.  They 
are  coated  on  the  front  with  hard  enamel,  and 
as  the  softer  dentine  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tooth  wears  awav  more  raiiidly.  the  ousp  of  each 
tooth  takes  a  cliisel-like  edge,  and  its  sharpness 
is  maintained.  In  some  groups  the  molar  teeth 
are  also  perennial,  and  grow  from  jiersistent 
pulps.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  in  many 
"roups  such  as  that  of  the  rats  and  mice,  there 
are  no  milk-teeth.  The  molar  teeth,  of  which  there 
are  u.sually  three  on  each  side,  one  in  each  ja\v. 
have  flat  crowns  with  ridges  of  enamel,  which 
make  them  hit'hlv  elTective  as  grinders.  The 
stomach  is  simple:  the  intestines  are  very  long; 
the  c.Tcum  is  often  large,  sometimes  larger  than 
the  stomach  itself.  The  brain  is  not  large,  and 
that  of  some  rodents  is  nearly  smooth,  but  in 
manv  families  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of 
convolution.  The  rodents  are  not  generally  dis- 
tin-niished  for  sagacity,  although  some  of  them. 
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ns  the  beaver,  pxliiliit  iciiuirkable  instincts.  They 
bear  important  relationships  to  mankind,  chiefly 
as  pests  highly  injurious  to  agriculture  or  ob- 
noxious to  the  liousekeeper ;  but  some  yield 
valuable  furs,  or  arc  useful  in  other  ways.  The 
living  rodents  are  grouped  in  two  suborders,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  the  incisor  teeth. 
In  the  suborder  Dtiplicidentata,  which  includes 
only  hares,  rabbits,  and  pikas,  there  are  a 
pair  of  small  accessory  incisors  in  the  ujipcr  jaw 
back  of  the  functional  pair.  In  the  other  sub- 
order, Simpliciilentata,  there  arc  only  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw.  This  suborder  includes  three  sec- 
tions: (1)  Hystricomorpha,  containing  rodents 
with  tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  a  hairy  muzzle, 
and  20  teeth;  (2)  JI_yomorpha,  rodents  with  tibia 
and  fibula  united,  a  naked  muzzle,  and  10  teeth; 
(3)  Sciuroniorpha,  rodents  with  tibia  and  fibula 
distinct,  a  naked  muzzle,  and  20  or  22  teeth.  See 
Hare;  Pika;  Porcupine;  Rat;  Squikrel. 

Fossil  Eodents.  The  rodent  order  probably 
arose  some  time  during  the  earlier  Eocene  in 
North  America,  as  typical  rodents  are  found  in 
the  IMiddle  Eocene,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Eocene 
period  all  the  great  groups  of  the  order  were 
ditrerentiated.  The  probability  is  that  the  rodents 
arose  from  the  early  Insectivora.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  as  yet  no  intermediate  forms  have 
been  found  to  connect  the  two  great  rodent 
groups,  the  Simplicidentata  and  the  Dupliciden- 
tata,  and  a  diphyletic  origin  is  possible. 

The  rodents  very  early  underwent  a  remark- 
ably wide  geographical  distribution  and  by  the 
end  of  the  Eocene  they  were  represented  in  North 
and  Sojith  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
some  existing  groups  seem  to  have  been  much 
■  more  widely  distributed  than  at  present.  The 
Duplicidentata  are  represented  at  the  base  of  the 
Miocene  in  both  Europe  and  North  America  by 
the  existing  families  Lagomj'idie  and  Leporida', 
and  no  extinct  families  are  known.  Of  the  Sim- 
plicidentata the  squirrels  occur  first  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  Evirope,  and  later  in  the  White  River 
beds  of  the  Lower  Miocene  of  North  America. 
The  earliest  of  the  beavers  (Steneofiber)  occurs 
in  the  White  River  formation  and  in  the  Miocene 
of  Europe.  The  poi'cupine-Iike  forms  attained 
their  greatest  development  in  South  America. 
The  rats  and  mice  fust  appear  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  Europe  in  the  genus  Cricetodon,  and 
in  North  America  Eumys  of  the  Lower  pliocene  is 
an  early  representative.  Although  nearly  all  the 
rodents  have  been  quite  small,  there  are  notable 
exceptions  in  Megomys  of  the  South  American 
Pampaean  formation,  a  form  "nearly  as  large  as 
an  ox,"  and  in  Castoroides  Ohioticus,  a  North 
American  rodent  which  must  have  equaled  the 
black  bear  in  size.  This  animal  has  been  errone- 
ously described  as  a  giant  bearer,  but  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  porcupines  is  now  known  to  be 
closer.  Consult:  Flower,  Mamnials  Living  and 
Extinct  (London,  1891);  Beddard,  Mammalia 
(ib.,  1902)  ;  Waterhouse,  Mammalia,  vol.  ii. 
(ib.,  1848)  ;  Coues  and  Allen,  Monographs  of 
yorth  American  Rodentia  (Washington,  1877). 

EOD'EKIC  (?-c.711).  King  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain  from  708  or  709  to  711.  He  became 
King  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Witiza, 
and  according  to  one  account  the  sons  of  Witiza 
joined  with  some  malcontent  Visigothic  nobles — 
among  whom  was  a  Count  .Julian — and  sum- 
moned to  their  aid  the  Arab  chief  who  had  just 
finished  the  conquest  of  Mauretania.     Others  as- 


sert that  the  country  groaned  under  the  tyran- 
nical government  of  Roderic,  that  his  licentious 
behavior  had  disgusted  many  of  his  nobles,  and 
that  the  people  were  ripe  for  a  revolution  when 
the  Jloslem  invasion  took  place.  Both  are  agreed 
as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  the  invasion ;  but  the 
Arab  historians  brand  Count  Julian  with  treach- 
ery, as  not  only  voluntarily  surrendering  Ceuta, 
the  key  to  the  country,  but  actually  guiding  the 
Berbers  and  Arabs  under  Tarik  into  Spain.  A 
landing  was  effected  at  Algeciras  in  711;  and  in 
spite  of  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Governor 
of  Andalusia,  Tarik  marched  on,  routing  Rode- 
ric's  chosen  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  him.  Roderic  hastened  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  oppose  the  invaders,  who  had  been  re- 
enforced  from  Africa  and  by  rebels.  The  two 
armies  met  near  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  and  in 
.July  the  decisive  battle  was  fought.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Christians  would  have  been  vic- 
torious but  for  the  treachery  of  the  King's  Gothic 
enemies.  The  Saracens  won  a  complete  victory, 
which  opened  the  way  to  the  speedy  conquest  of 
Spain.  Roderic's  fate  is  unknown,  and  many 
legends  have  been  current  about  his  end.  Con- 
sult Saavedra,  Estudio  sobre  la  invasidn  de  los 
Arabes  (Madrid,  1895). 

RODERICK  DHU,  doo.  In  Scott's  Ladij  of 
the  Lake,  an  outlaw  chieftain,  overcome  ami 
made    prisoner    1)\'    Fitz-.James. 

RODERICK  RANDOM.  A  novel  by  Tobias 
Smollett  (1748).  The  hero,  a  selfish  bully,  has 
adventures  in  many  lands,  during  his  hard  life 
in  the  naw  and  on  shore,  some  of  which  is 
autobiographical.  Tom  Bowling  and  Jack  Rat- 
tlin  are  amusing  naval  characters,  and  the  story, 
though   coarse,  is  spirited  and  entertaining. 

RODERIGO,  rod'c-re'go.  In  Shakespeare's 
Othello,  a  Venetian,  in  love  with  Desdemona,  and 
used  by  lago  to  further  his  own  purposes. 

RODEZ,  ru'des'  or  r5o'-.  The  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Aveyron,  France,  situated  on  the 
crest  and  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  148  miles  northwest  of  Montpellier  by 
rail  (Map:  France,  J  7).  Its  streets  are  steep, 
narrow,  winding,  and  dirty;  but  the  promenades 
around  the  town  are  pleasant.  The  cathedral, 
with  a  lofty  clock-tower,  is  a  Gothic  structure, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  restored  Romanesque 
Church  of  Saint  Amans,  the  modern  Church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  bishop's  palace,  several 
medi:Tval  houses,  and  the  Renaissance  Hotel 
d'Armagnae.  There  are  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre and  a  restored  Roman  aqueduct  supplies 
the  city  with  water.  A  variety  of  woolen  cloths 
are  manufactured,  cheese  of  a  highly  esteemed 
quality  is  made,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
cattle  and  mules.  Eodez  is  the  ancient  Sego- 
dunum,  the  capital  of  a  Gallic  Arvernian  tribe, 
the  Rutheni,  whence  the  mediseval  Latin  name, 
Rutena,  and  the  modern  name.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  old  County  of  Eouergue.  Population, 
in  1901,  16,105. 

RODGERS,  roj'erz,  Christopher  Ratjiond 
Perry  (1810-92).  An  American  naval  officer. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  18.3.3  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  saw  active 
service  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
1830-41.  and  in  the  Mexican  War.  From  IS.'iO 
to  1861  he  was  commandant  of  midshipmen  in 
the  Naval  Academy.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
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Civil  War  he  was  jiUurd  in  command  of  the 
friyate  Wabdsh  aiul  ivmliTed  his  lirst  importaDt 
service  at  I'ort  Koyal  (Novi'iiiber,  ISUl).  Ill 
March,  1S(12.  he  eiiiiiiiiaiidi'd  an  expedition  to 
iSaint  Augustine  and  Saint  JIary's  River,  and  at 
the  eajiture  of  Fort  I'ulaslii  liad  charge  of  tlie 
naval  forces  operating  in  the  trendies.  In  the 
attack  on  Charleston  |  lSti3)  he  was  fleet-captain, 
lie  afterwards  commanded  the  steam  slooji  Jio- 
ijKois  and.  the  Frankli)i,  and  was  on  special  ser- 
vice in  Kiirope  until  1S72,  when  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  liureau  of  Docks  ami  Yards.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Xaval  Academy  from  1874 
to  1878.  and  held  tlie  same  o0ice  for  some  time  in 
1881.  During  his  naval  service  he  rose  to  the 
grade  of  rear-admiral  (1S74).  In  1881  he  was 
retired. 

RODGERS,  .John-  (1771-1S3S).  An  American 
naval  ollieer.  born  in  Harford  County,  Jld.  Ho 
entered  the  naval  service  in  1798  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Coiistclla- 
tion  under  Captain  Truxtuu  at  the  time  the 
French  frigate  L'Insiirgcnte  was  captured  olf 
Xevis,  February  9,  1790.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
action  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  In 
Jlay,  1803,  he  commanded  the  John  Adinns  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1804  he  commanded  the 
Coixjrcss  at  Tripoli,  in  the  squadron  under  Cap- 
tain Barron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1805.  After 
peace  was  declared,  he  sailed  to  Tunis,  where  he 
dictate'!  terms  of  peace  to  the  Bey.  His  action 
while  on  the  President,  with  the  British  man-of- 
war.  Little  lielt  (May  17,  1811),  as  the  result  of 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  effect  the  rescue  of  an 
impressed  American  seaman,  widened  the  breach 
then  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  1812,  war  having  been  declared 
by  the  United  States,  Connuandcr  Rodgers  was 
]ilaced  in  command  of  a  sipiadron  consisting  of 
tlie  President,  United  f<l((trs,  Conrtrcss.  Honicl, 
and  Argus,  and  meeting  the  British  ship  Bel- 
ridera.  chased  her,  and  a  running  fight  followe<l — 
the  first  battle  of  the  war — in  which  Rodgcrs  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  in  his  vessel, 
the  President.  On  a  cruise  soon  afterwards,  he 
ca]itured  a  number  of  British  merchantmen,  and 
also  the  packet  fSn-aUoic;  which  carried  .$2(K»,000 
in  specie.  In  1814  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  frigate  (hierrierc.  and  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  From 
1815  to  1824  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners,  and  in  1823  was  acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  From  1824  to  1827  he 
had  conunand  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. After  his  return  he  again  served  as  Navy 
Conniiissioner  until  1837. 

RODGERS,  John  (1812-82).  An  American 
naval  ollieer.  son  of  John  Rodgers  (1771-18381, 
born  in  Harford  County, Md.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1828,  and  saw  active  service 
in  the  Seminole  War.  During  the  years  1852-55 
he  commanded  Government  exploring  expeditions 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  ordered  to  the 
West,  where  for  a  time  he  superintended  the 
building  of  ironclads.  He  then  joined  the  Port 
Royal  expedition  and  on  May  15,  18C2,  com- 
manded the  Galena  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Darling.  A  few  months  later  he  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  and  on  June  17,  1863,  while  com- 
manding the  monitor  AVeehawken,  he  fought  and 
captured  the  Confederate  ironclad  Atlanta,  thus 


earning  the  rank  of  commodore.  In  1870  Rod- 
gers was  given  coniiiiand  of  the  Asiatic  »qiiail- 
ron,  and,  while  on  the  coast  of  Korea,  was  (ireil 
upon  by  two  forts,  which  he  prmnptly  bonilmrded 
and  eaplureil.  From  1877  until  his  death  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  I'liited  Stales  .Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  and  in  1803  he  wn* 
ehoseii  one  of  the  fifty  active  nieiiibcrs  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

RODIN,  r6'driN',  Auouste  (1840—).  A 
French  sculptor,  the  chief  master  of  the  modern 
Naturalistic  School.  He  was  born  near  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris  of  a  poor  family.  His 
only  general  education  was  at  a  school  in 
Beauvais,  kept  by  an  uncle.  When  fourteen  year.* 
old  he  entered  the  famous  Petite  Ecole  in  Paris, 
wliere  many  of  the  most  eminent  French  artist* 
have  begun  their  special  training.  He  failed  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Ecole  lies  l!eaux-.\rts,  and 
studied,  without  much  advantage,  at  the  school 
of  Barye  in  the  .lardin  des  Plantes,  supporting 
himself  by  assisting  plaster  and  papier  niacli6 
workers.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  modeled 
an  extraordinary  head,  called  the  "Broken  Nose," 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  char- 
acteristic of  his  works.  In  1803  Kodin  entered 
the  service  of  Carrier-Bellpuse.  art  dirwtor  of 
the  S^vres  manufactory,  and  remained  with  him 
until  th<'  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  be  served  in  the 
National  (iuard,  and  after  the  war  he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  he  was  extensively  emplo.yed 
in  arcliitectural  decoration,  his  most  important 
works  there  being  two  large  groups  for  the 
Exchange. 

Returning  to  Brussels  after  a  short  visit  to 
Italy  in  1875,  where  he  was  profoumlly  impressed 
by  the  works  of  Donatello  and  Michelangelo, 
he  made  an  extraordinary  statue,  the  "-^R'^ 
of  Bronze,"  which  he  took  witli  him  to  Paris  in 
1877,  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  that  year.  It 
was  received  mosfenthusiastically  by  the  younger 
sculptors,  but  condemned  by  the  more  conserva- 
tive on  account  of  its  radical  (pialities.  Before 
the  exhibition  of  1878  Rodin  modeled  some  9U- 
perl)  decorative  heads  for  the  Trocad^ro  Palace. 
This  work  and  a  bust  of  "Saint  John,"  which 
Rodin  exbibite<l  in  1870,  won  for  him  the  patron- 
age and  warm  friendship  of  Turipiet,  Under- 
Secretary  of  Fine  Arts,  through  whose  in- 
strumentalitv  the  "Age  of  Bronze"  was  bought  for 
the  State,  and  was  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens.  Some  of  the  vases 
which  Rodin  had  designed  for  Carrier-Belleuse 
were  placed  in  the  S&vres  Museum.  In  1880 
Rodin  completed  his  statue  of  "Saint  John 
Preaching."  i)erhaps  the  most  powerfully  real- 
istic work  of  modern  times,  which  was  bought 
for  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 

In  the  same  vear  Turquet  secured  for  him  a 
commission  for  a  bronze  door  for  the  Musf-e  des 
\rts  Decoratifs.  This  great  work,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  1884  (in  1002  still  unfinished),  is 
eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide  and  is 
covered  with  figures  suggested  by  Dante's  Infenio. 
whence  its  name,  "La  porte  de  Tcnfer.  Next  iii 
importance  among  his  works  is  the  monument  t.> 
the  six  "Bourgeois  de  Calais."  who.  in  134(,  of- 
fered themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  th<^ 
wrath  of  Edward  HI.  of  England,  a  work  for 
which  he  received  the  comniission  in  1SS3.  In  its 
intense    naturalism    and    dramatic    energ)-,    thu 
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vork  is  the  euhiiiiiatiun  of  the  genius 
[)f  Kodiii,  if  not  of  inuik-in  sculpture.  He  also 
<>xi'eiite(l  a  nunilier  of  ailniiralile  bvists  of  jrreat 
power,  aiiKiny  uliieli  are  those  of  i^egros,  Dalou, 
Victor  riu;;o.  anil  Kochefort.  in  recent  years  he 
1ms  produced  some  works  of  great  interest,  as 
"The  Kiss"  and  the  monument  to  Claude  Lor- 
rain.  Others,  however,  as  the  statues  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Balzac,  have  shown  great  eccentricity, 
if  not  actual  deterioration.  There  was  a  compre- 
hensive exhibition  of  all  his  works  at  the  Paris 
Kxhibition  of  1900. 

Consult:  Bartlett,  "Auguste  Rodin,  Sculp- 
tor," an  excellent  series  of  articles  in  Amrricun 
Architect,  vol.  xxv.  (1889);  also  Maillard.  Au- 
guste Rodin,  statuaire  (Paris,  1899)  ;  "Eodin  et 
son  ceuvre,"  in  La  Plume  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Brown- 
ell,  Modern  French  Art  (Xew  York,  1901). 

KODIYAS,  ro-de'yaz.  A  degraded  and  out- 
east  race  in  Ceylon,  regarded  by  some  as  a 
branch  of  the  \'eddas    (q.v.). 

ROD'MAN,  Thomas  Jefferson  (1815-71). 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Salem,  Ind.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  from  that 
time  imtil  his  death  was  continuously  employed 
at  various  Government  arsenals  or  on  ordnance 
boards,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  ordnance  and  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the 
Regular  Army.  He  invented  the  method  of  cool- 
ing gun-castings  from  the  inside  and  the  pris- 
matic powder  for  use  in  large  cannon.  He  pub- 
lished Reports  of  Experiments  on  the  Properties 
of  Metal  for  Cannon  and  on  Cannon  Potrder 
(1861). 

RODMAN  GTJN.    See  Artillery;  Ordnance. 

ROD'NEY,  CAESAR  (1728-84).  An  American 
patriot,  born  at  Dover,  Del.  From  1775  to 
1758  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Kent  County,  and 
then  became  justice  of  tlie  peace  and  judge  of  the 
lower  courts.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  1765,  was  Speaker  of  the  Dela- 
■ware  Assembly  from  1769  to  1774,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Delaware  Conunittee  of  Safety  and  of 
the  State  Convention  in  1774.  In  1774-76  he  was 
one  of  Delaware's  representatives  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  where  he  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  independence,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration.  Having,  in  1775,  lieen  made  a  col- 
onel and  later  a  brigadier-general  of  the  State 
militia,  he  served  under  Washington  in  1777, 
becoming  a  major-general  of  militia  in  Septem- 
ber. From  1778  to  1782  he  was  President  of 
Delaware. 

RODNEY,  George  Brtdge.s,  first  Baron  Rod- 
ney (1719-92).  An  English  admiral.  Entering 
the  English  navy  in  1732  as  King's  letter-boy,  he 
became  lietitenant  in  1739  and  post  captain  in 
1742,  and  won  his  first  honors  through  his  bril- 
liant participation  in  Hawke's  victory  of  October 
14,  1747,  over  theFrench  fleet  under  L'Etendti&re. 
Having  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  English 
West  Indies  in  1761-62,  he  was  in  the  latter  year 
advanced  to  the  vice-admiralty,  and  in  1704  made 
a  baronet.  In  1779,  at  the  time  of  the  alliance  of 
Spain  with  France  against  England,  Rodney,  now 
admiral,  received  command  of  the  fleet  at  the 
Leeward  Islands  station,  with  instructions  also  to 
relieve  Gibraltar,  besieged  by  the  Spanish.  After 
cajituring  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war  bound  for 
Cadiz,  he  fell  in,  .January  16,  1780.  with  the 
Spanish  admiral  Langara,  oflT  Cape  St.  Vincent. 


Of  the  Spanish  fleet  five  vessels  w'ere  cap- 
tured and  two  destroyed.  Having  accom- 
jdishcd  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
he  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic to  tlie  station  of  his  new  command,  and  won 
an  indifl'erent  victory,  near  Martinique,  over  the 
Freneli  fleet  imder  the  Coinit  de  Guiehen.  The 
victory  upon  which  his  fame  mainly  rests  was 
that  M'on  over  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse, 
oil  Dominica,  April  12,  1782.  The  battle  was 
more  obstinately  contested  than  any  other  en- 
gagement of  the  war,  being  kept  up  without  in- 
termission for  nearly  twelve  hours.  De  Grasse 
was  totally  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  Rod- 
ney's victory  saved  .lamaica  and  ruined  the  naval 
power  of  Fi'ance  and  Spain.  i\Ieanwhile  in  Eng- 
land the  North  Ministry  had  fallen,  and 
ll\e  Rockingham  Ministry  had  sent  Admiral 
rigot  to  supersede  Rodney  for  political  rea- 
sons, before  news  of  his  great  victory  had 
reached  London.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Raron  Rodney,  and 
given  a  pension  of  £2000  per  aimvmi  for  himself 
and  his  successors.  He  lived  in  retirement  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  died  May  23,  1792.  Con- 
sult: ^Miuid}-,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ad- 
miral Lord  Rodney  (London,  1830)  ;  Hannay, 
Rodney    (ib.,   1891)'. 

RODOSTO,  ru-dos'tu.  A  town  in  the  Vilayet 
of  Adrianople,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  78  miles 
west  of  Constantinople  {Map:  Turkey  in  Europe, 
F  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
and  has  many  mosques,  several  Christian 
churches,  and  a  Greek  school.  Population,  about 
20,000.  nearly  half  of  them  Greeks. 

RODRIGUEZ,  ro-dre'ges.  A  small  volcanic 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  370  miles  east 
of  the  British  island  of  Mauritius  (q.v.),  of 
which  it  is  an  administrative  dependency  (Map: 
\'\'orld.  Eastern  Hemisphere,  L  27  ) .  It  covers  an 
area  of  about  40  square  miles,  and  has  a  good 
climate  and  a  rich  flora.  There  is  a  safe  harbor 
on  the  northern  coast.  Population,  in  1901,  3103, 
chiefly  settlers  from  Mauritius, 

ROD'WELL,  .ToHN  Medows  (18«8-1900).  An 
English  Orientalist,  born  at  Barham  Hall,  Suf- 
folk, and  educated  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  and  at 
Gonville  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  for  fifty-seven  years  was  rector 
of  Saint  Ethelburga's,  Bishopsgate.  Rodwell  was 
an  accomplished  Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar  and 
translated  the  Koran  (1861;  2d  ed.  1876— the 
best  Enfflish  version),  the  Book  of  Job  (1864: 
2d  ed.  i868).  and  Isaiah  (1881;  2d  ed.  1886), 
as  well  as  liturgies  from  the  Coptic  (1866)  and 
from  Ethiopic  manuscripts   (1804). 

ROE,  Edward  Payson  (1838-88).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  novelist,  born  in  Moodna, 
Orange  County,  N,  Y,  Illness  caused  him  to  leave 
Williams  College  before  graduation,  but  he  after- 
wards received  a  bachelor's  degree,  studied  at 
Auburn  and  Union  Seminaries,  and  in  1862-65 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  volunteer  service.  He 
was  from  then  tmtil  1874  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Highland  Falls,  X.  Y.,  after 
which  he  gave  himself  up  to  lecturing,  writing, 
and  fruit  culture.  His  first  novel.  Barriers 
Burned  Away  (1872),  a  story  stiggested  by 
the  Chicago  fire,  was  followed  by  Play  and  Profit 
in    My    Garden     (1872)     and    many   novels,    all 
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very  popular  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  rojirinteil  in  Enghind,  and  some 
transhxted  into  Ciornian.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  What  Can  She  Dot  (1873),  Opaiimj  of 
a  Cltcslinit  Burr  (1874),  From  Jest  to  Earn- 
est (1875),  Xear  to  Xalure's  Heart  (1870), 
.1  Knight  of  the  Xiiictccnth  Century  (1877),  A. 
Face  Illumined  (1878),  J.  Day  of  Fate  (1880), 
His  Somber  Rivals  (1883),  A  Young  Girl's  M'oo- 
ing  (1884),  An  Original  Belle  (1885),  Drivai 
Hack  to  Eden  (1885),  He  Fell  in  Love  icith  His 
Wife  (188G),  The  Earth  Trembled  (1887).  He 
wrote  also  Success  ivith  Small  Fruits  (1880)  and 
y<iture's  Serial  Story  (1884).  Consult  E.  P. 
Hoc,  Keminiscences  of  His  Life,  bv  his  sister, 
Jlary  A.  Roe   (New  York,  1800). 

KOE,  Francis  Asbuht  (1823-1901).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  City. 
He  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1848,  in 
1840  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for  disobedi- 
ence, but  was  reinstated  in  1850,  and  .saw  his  first 
active  service  in  1854  against  Chinese  pirates. 
As  executive  officer  he  was  on  tlie  Pcnsacola  in 
its  run  down  the  Potomac  in  1801,  and  he  was 
witli  Farragut  in  1802  and  1803.  In  1804,  com- 
manding the  Sassacus,  Roe  fought  a  sliarp  duel 
witli  the  Albemarle  and  forced  its  retreat. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  on  dut.v  in 
tlie  Great  Lakes.  He  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  ^Mexico  in  1867,  received  the  surrender 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  sliowed  himself  an  able  di]ilo- 
mat.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral in  1884,  and  retired  in  1885. 

ROE,.  Richard.     See  Doe,  John. 

ROE,  Sir  Thom.\s  (c.1568-1644) .  An  English 
diplomat,  born  at  Low  Lej-ton,  Essex,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  studied 
in  France  besides,  and  lived  at  Court  in  Eliza- 
beth's last  years.  In  1610,  five  years  after  he 
was  knighted.  Prince  Henry  fitted  him  out  for  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Roe  sailed  up  the  Amazon 
and  along  the  coast  to  the  Orinoco,  and  made 
two  more  voyages  in  the  'Indies,'  searching  for 
gold.  The  East  India  Company  sent  him  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Mogul  in  1015.  His  successful 
negotiations  are  described  in  his  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  1625.  In  1021  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  described  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  'irrecoverably  sick.'  His  mission  was 
successful,  as  was  one  undertaken  in  1629  to 
mediate  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  another 
in  1638-41  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  now  in  the 
British  IMuseum.  and  an  Oriental  collection  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library,  were  brought  to 
England  by  him. 

ROEBER,  reljer,  Friedrich  (1819-1901).  A 
CiJerman  author,  born  in  Elbcrfeld.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wupperthal  group  of  poets  in  his 
youth.  His  Lyrische  unci  epische  Qediehte 
(1878)  met  with  great  success,  but  he  is  better 
known  as  a  dramatist,  the  author  of  Tristan  mid 
Isolde  (1854;  revised  1885),  Soj)hon.isbe  (1884). 
Borsenringe  (1891),  and  Antike  Lustspirle 
(1892).  His  further  works  include  Mnrionct- 
ten.  a  romance  (2d  ed.  1885),  and  Litteratur 
vnd  Kun.'it  im  Wupperthal  (1886). 

ROEBLING,  re'bling.  .John  Augustus  (1806- 
69).  An  .\merican  engineer.  He  was  born  at 
Miihlhausen.  Prussia,  and  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Berlin.  In  1831 
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he  came  to  America  and  .settled  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Ue  was  made  assistant  engineer  on  the 
slack-water  navigation  of  the  Heaver  Itiver.  Af- 
ter similar  engagements  in  oilier  places,  lie  wan 
appointed  to  survey  the  routr  aiToss  the  Alle- 
ghanies  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ituilroud. 
He  then  hegan  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropi-,  and 
in  1844-45  replaced  the  wooden  ai|uiMluet  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  across  the  Allegheny 
River  by  a  suspension  aipieilnel.  Afterwanls 
he  constructed  the  Monongaliehi  Nuspensiou 
bridge  at  Pittsburg,  and  from  1S48-50  four 
suspension  atiueducls  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal.  He  established  liis  works  at 
Trenton,  N.  .1.,  and  in  1S51  began  the  great  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Niagara  Kiver.  In  1807 
he  began  the  Cincinnati  suspension  liriilge,  which 
has  a  clear  sjian  of  1057  feet.  His  last  enter- 
])rise  was  tlie  bridge  across  the  East  River,  con- 
necting Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  design* 
were  completed  and  work  had  lieguii  on  the 
bridge  when  Mr.  Roebling  died  from  the  result 
of  an  injury  he  had  received  while  directing  the 
const  ruction.  He  ]niblislied  Long  and  Short  Span 
Bridges   (1S69).     See  Bridge. 

ROEBLING,  Washington  Augustus  (1837 
— ).  An  American  civil  engineer,  son  of  John 
A.  Roebling.  He  was  born  at  Saxonburg,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Troy,  in  1857,  worked  under  his 
father  on  flie  Allegheny  sus[)ension  bridge,  and 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  entered  the 
Federal  army  as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  New  V'ork 
Artillery.  vSave  for  the  first  year  of  his  enlist- 
ment, he  was  on  staff  duty.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  Yorktown  he  built  a  120()-foot  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  second 
Bull  Run  camjiaign  he  Iniilt  a  liridge  at  Harper's 
Ferry  across  the  Slienandoali  Kiver.  W'liili'  re- 
connoitring from  a  balloon,  he  is  said  to  have 
first  discovered  Lee's  movement  from  Fredericks- 
burg toward  Pennsylvania.  On  retiring  from  the 
army  lie  undertook  the  completion  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Covington  bri<lge.  Having  spent 
some  time  in  Europe  studying  pneumatic  f(nm- 
dations.  in  18(>9  he  succeeded  to  tlie  complete 
charge  of  the  cimstrnction  of  the  great  New  S'ork 
and  Brooklyn  bridge.  He  considerably  changed 
his  father's  plans,  especially  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  anchor  plates.  His  devotion  to  the 
work  and  especially  his  almost  continuous  stay 
in  the  compressed-air  caissons  proved  too  much 
for  an  aiieady  weakened  constitution,  and  from 
1873  to  the  completion  of  the  bridge  in  1883  he 
had  to  direct  the  work  from  his  sick-room.  After 
1883  ho  settled  in  Trenton,  as  head  of  the  wire 
business  estaldished  by  his  father. 

ROEBUCK,  John  Arthur  (1802-79).  A 
British  pcditician.  He  was  born  at  Madras, 
India,  and  passed  his  vouth  in  Canada,  where  he 
was  educated.  In  1824  he  went  to  England, 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1831.  Twice  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Bath,  in  1849  he  was  returned  for 
Shcdleld,  which  he  represented  till  18ii8,  and 
again  from  1874  until  his  death.  In  1835.  when 
tile  executive  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
House  of  .•Vssemblv  of  Lower  Canada  were  at 
variance,  the  latter' body  api>ointed  Roebuck  thoir 
paid  a"ent  in  England— a  iiosition  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  press. 
He  warmlv  supported  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  s 
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policy  during  the  Eastern  crisis  in  1877-78,  and 
in  1S7S  was  made  a  member  of  the  Pri\-j-  Coimcil. 
He  was  an  active  pamphleteer  and  tlie  author  of 
a  work  on  the  Colonies  of  England  (1849),  and 
of  the  Bistort/  of  the  Whig  Ministry  of  ISJO  (2 
vols.,  1832). 

ROE  DEER  (AS.  rahdCor,  from  rah,  OHG. 
reh,  Ger.  Kch,  Eng.  roe  +  AS.  dcor,  Eng.  deer; 
connected  with  Skt.  rekha,  Ifkha,  line,  rikh,  likh, 
to  write,  scratch ) .  A 
European  deer  {Capreolus 
caprca ) ,  once  plentiful 
throughout  wooded  regions 
as  far  east  as  Persia,  and 
still  to  be  found  wild  in 
thinly  settled  countries. 
The  buck  stands  about  26 
inches  high,  weighs  about 
CO  pounds,  and  is  tawny 
brown  in  summer,  more 
dull  and  grizzled  in  winter, 
the  lower  parts  and  around 
the  tail  white;  the  tail  la 
very  short.  The  antlers  of 
the  buck  are  8  or  9  inches 
long,  erect,  round,  very 
rough,  and  have  two  sharp 
tinea  (but  no  brow  tine). 
The  roe  is  not  gregarious, 
and  pairs  are  said  to  re- 
main attached  during  life. 
The  voice  resembles  that  of 
sheep,  but  is  shorter  and  more  barking.  Another 
species  of  roe  (Capreolus  pijgargus) ,  rather 
larger  than  the  common  roe,  is  found  in  Tatary, 
and  a  third  in  Jlanchuria.  Consult:  Lydekker, 
Deer  of  All  Lands  (London,  1898)  ;  Aflalo,  Sport 
in  Europe  (ib.,  1901). 

ROEDERER,  re'de-rar',  Pierre  Loui.s,  Count 
(1754-1835).  A  French  administrator  and  his- 
torian, born  at  Metz.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Third  Estate  in  1789,  and  soon  became  well 
known  as  an  administrative  reformer.  He  be- 
came professor  of  economics  in  1796,  enjoyed 
Napoleon's  favor,  and  in  1806  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
Further  advance  was  hindered  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Continental  blockade.  Roederer  sided 
with  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days  and  took  no 
prominent  part  in  politics  after  the  Second 
Restoration,  although  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  in  1815  and  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1830.  He  wrote:  Alemoircs  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  de  Louis  XII.  et  Francois  I.  (1825)  and 
Esprit  de  la  revolution  de  1189  (1831).  His 
complete  works  were  edited  by  his  son  (Paris, 
1853-59). 

ROEDIGER,  re'dl-ger,  Emil  (1801-74).  A 
German  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Sanger- 
hausen,  studied  philology  and  theology  at  Halle, 
1821-26  and  became  there  privat-docent  in 
1828.  He  was  appointed  successively  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  (1830)  and  full  pro- 
fessor (1835)  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
in  1860  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Berlin, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides 
numerous  papers  on  paleography  and  various 
Oriental  topics  published  mainly  in  the  Zeit- 
srliriff  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  and  the 
Zeilsehrift  der  deutsclien  morgenUindischen  Ge- 
sellsehaft,  of  which  his  Litteraturherichte  in 
volumes  v.,  viii.,  ix.  and  x.  of  the  latter  deserve 


special  mention,  his  main  works  were:  De 
Originc  et  Indole  Arabiece  Librorum  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti  Historicorum  Interpretationis  Libri  Duo 
( 1829)  ;  an  edition  of  Lokman's  Fables  (Locmani 
Eabuhv,  1830;  2d  ed.  1839);  Chrestomathia 
Kijriaea  (1838;  3d  ed.  by  his  son,  1892)  ;  Versuch 
iibcr  die  himjaritisehen  Schriftmonumente 
(1841)  ;  WeUsteds  Iteisen  in  Arabicn,  Deutsche 
ISearbeitung  (1842).  He  finished  Gesenius's 
Tlicsaurus  Linguee  Ucbraiece,  which  its  author's 
death  had  left  incomplete,  and  edited  editions 
(14-21)  of  Gesenius's  grammar  (1845-72).  He 
also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Payne  Smith's 
Tliesaiirus  Syriacus. 

ROELAS,  ro-a'las,  Juan  de  -las  (called  El 
LicENCiADO,  also  El  Cl£bigo  Roei^s)  (1560- 
1625).  A  Spanish  religious  painter,  born  at 
Seville,  of  a  noble  family.  He  studied  painting 
probably  in  Venice,  where  he  was  much  inllu- 
enced  by  the  works  of  Titian  and  of  Tintoretto, 
of  whose  style  his  own  is  suggestive.  Although 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  masters  of  Andalusia,  his 
works  were  little  known  out  of  Spain  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  finest  of  tliem  being  at 
Seville,  notably  his  masterpiece,  "Tlie  Transit  of 
Saint  Isidore,"  in  the  Church  of  San  Isidore; 
"Saint  .lames  in  the  Battle  of  Clavigo"  ( 1609) ,  in 
the  Cathedral;  and  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  An- 
drew," in  the  Museum.  The  iladrid  Museum 
contains  his  "Moses  Striking  the  Rock,"  the  Ber- 
lin Museum  a  "Jladonna  Worshiped  by  a  Jesuit," 
and  the  Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg,  the  "Com- 
munion of  Saint  Theresa." 

ROELOFS,  roo'los,  Willem  (1822-97).  A 
Dutch  painter,  etcher,  and  naturalist,  born  at 
Amsterdam.  Having  begun  his  studies  at 
Utrecht,  he  continued  them  at  The  Hague 
imder  Hendrik  van  de  Sande-Bakhuyzen  (1795- 
1860).  In  France  he  was  much  influenced  by 
the  painters  of  the  "paysage  intimc,"  and  he  also 
roamed  all  over  Holland,  choosing  the  subjects 
for  his  paintings,  in  both  oil  and  water  colors, 
most  frequently  from  the  less  known  regions  of 
his  coiuitry.  The  Amsterdam  Jluseum  contains 
a  "View  near  Abconde"  and  "View  near  The 
Hague";  the  Rotterdam  Museum  a  "Landscape 
with  Cattle";  and  the  Li&ge  Museum  a  "Foi'cst 
in  Autumn."  Roelofs  was  also  favorably  known 
for  his  researches  in  entomology. 

ROEMER,  re'mer,  Friedrich  Adolf  (1809- 
69).  A  German  geologist,  born  in  Hildesheim 
and  educated  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  In  1845 
he  became  instructor  in  mineralogy  and  geology 
at  the  Klausthal  School  of  Mines,  of  which  he 
was  superintendent  from  1862  to  1867.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  pointing  the  relation  between  Juras- 
sic and  Cretaceous  formations  in  Germany  with 
those  in  the  rest  of  Europe  and  an  authority  on 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Germany.  His  works 
include:  Die  Verstcincrungcn  des  norddeut schen 
Oolithengebirges  (1835-39);  Tersteinerungen  des^ 
norddeutschen  Ereidegebirges  (1840-49);  and 
Beitriige  zur  geologisclien  Kenntnis  des  nordwest- 
liehen  Harzgebirges    (1850-06). 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  or  Ole  (1644-1710).  A 
Danish  astronomer,  born  at  Aarhus,  Jutland. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Copenhagen  University, 
and  aftenvards  accompanied  Picard  to  France, 
and  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Dauphin  by  Louis 
XIV.  He  became  eminent  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1672.     He  was  an  asso- 
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ciate  of  Picard  and  C'assiui  in  many  investiga- 
tious  and  discoveries.  Rocnicr  was  the  first  to 
notice  that  light  does  not  move  through  space 
instantaneously,  but  requires  an  appi-eciable  in- 
terval of  time  for  its  transmission.  (See  Aher- 
R.^TiON  OF  LiGJiT. )  This  far-reaching  discovery 
is  his  principal  claim  to  fame.  (See  Satel- 
lites.) In  1081  he  returned  to  Denmark  as 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  held  sev- 
eral public  positions,  and  finally  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

ROENTGEN,  rent'gen,  Wilhelm  Konrad 
(1S4j— ).  A  German  physicist,  born  at  Lennep, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  received  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1869  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  where 
he  studied  under  Kundt.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor at  Hohenheim,  Strassburg,  and  Giessen, 
and  in  1885  he  became  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiirzburg.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  physics  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  a  position  which  he  now  holds.  In 
Xovember,  1895,  he  read  before  the  Physico- 
Medical  Society  of  Wiirzburg  a  paper  upon  his 
discovery  of  the  rays  which  bear  his  name.  For 
this  discovery  he  received  many  honors,  including 
the  Kumford  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Barnard  iledal  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sit}',  awarded  in  1900  for  the  greatest  discovery  in 
science  during  the  preceding  five  years.  ( See 
X-Rats. )  He  published,  chiefly  in  the  Annalen 
<3er  Pliysik  und  Chemie,  many  articles  on  various 
physical  subjects,  including  the  properties  of 
crystals,  specific  heat  of  gases,  absorption  of  heat 
ray  in  vapors  and  gases,  electrostriction,  piezo 
electricity,  various  other  electric  and  magnetic 
phenomena,  and  telephony. 

ROERMOND,  rUur'mrJnt.  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Limbui'g,  in  the  Netherlands,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Roer  witli  the  Meuse.  28 
miles  northeast  of  JIaastricht  (Map:  Nether- 
lands, E  3).  It  contains  a  thirteenth-century 
Romanesque  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  a  fine 
palace  of  justice.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  woolens,  cotton  goods,  paper,  stone  and 
wood  carvings.    Population,  in  1900,  12.348. 

ROESKILDE,  ros'kilde.  or  ROSKILDE.     A 

town  on  the  island  of  Zealand.  Denmark,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Roeskilde  Fjord,  10  miles 
west  of  Copenhagen,  at  the  converging  point  of 
the  three  principal  railroad  lines  of  Zealand 
(Map:  Denmark,  F  3).  It  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  erected  1074-84,  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  containing  the  tombs  of 
Danish  kings.  "Population,  in  1901,  8368.  Roes- 
kilde is  one  of  the  oldest  towiis  of  Denmark. 
Previous  to  1443  it  was  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  but 
its  decline  was  consequent  on  the  rapid  growth 
of  Copenhagen,  and  fire  and  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  destroyed  its  prosperity.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  here  in  1058  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  which  the  former  relinquished  her 
possessions  beyond  the  Sound. 

ROGATION  DAYS  (Lat.  rogatio,  supplica- 
tion, from  rofiare.  to  ask).  The  Monday.  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day.  so 
called  because  on  these  days  the  litanies  (q.v. ) 
are  appointed  to  be  sung  or  recited  by  the  clergy 
and  people  in  public  procession.  The  practice  of 
public  supplications  on  occasions  of  public  danger 
or  calamity  is  traceable  very  early  in  Christian 
use;  but  the  fixing  of  the  days  before  Ascension 
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for  the  purpose  is  ascribed  to  .MnniertUH,  Bishop 
of  Vienne,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  who, 
on  occasion  of  a  threatened  earthquake  or  other 
public  peril  in  his  city,  ordered  a  public  proces- 
sion and  prayer,  for  tlie  purpose  of  averting  the 
divine  anger.  The  usage  in  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church  became  general  ami  pernuinent.  The 
form  of  prayer  employed  is  that  known  an  the 
Litany  of  the  Saiiilii.  In  England,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  recitation  of  the  litanies  upon 
these  days  was  discontinued,  but  the  days  remain 
as  days  of  abstinence  and  prayer  to  obtain  God'n 
blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  they  form 
also  a  brief  preparation,  somewhat  analogous  to 
Advent  and  Lent,  before  the  great  festival  of  the 
Ascension. 

ROGER  (roj'er)  I.  (Roger  Guiscard)  (c.1031- 
1101).  Grand  Count  of  Sicily,  founder  of  Nor- 
man rule  in  lliat  island.  He  was  the  younge.st  of 
the  sons  of  the  Norman  noble  Tancred  de  liaiite- 
ville  (q.v.).  In  1158,  in  answer  to  the  sununons 
of  his  brother,  Robert  Guiscard  (q.v.)  he  went 
to  Italy.  On  his  arrival  he  was  deputed  by 
Robert  to  concpicr  Calabria,  an  achievement 
which  was  speedily  executed.  In  1000  he  set  out 
on  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  tlien  ruled  by  a 
number  of  Saracen  cliiefs,  and  by  1090  he  had 
taken  the  most  important  towns,  and  ousted  the 
Saracens  from  the  eontrolof  the  island.  In  10U2he 
was  invested  by  his  brother  with  Sicily  and  part 
of  Calabria  under  the  title  of  Count.  Roger  di- 
vided the  country  into  fiefs,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  chief  barons,  whose  relations  to  their 
subjects  were  regulated  by  him  with  justice  and 
moderation.  Moreover,  he  extended  his  own  rule 
in  Calabria.  About  1096  he  took  the  title  of 
'grand  count,'  to  distinguish  him  from  Ids  vassals. 
Roger  was  courted  by  the  most  ijowerful  princes 
of  Europe.  He  fostered  learning  and  was  very 
tolerant  in  religious  matters,  protecting  the  Sara- 
cens within  his  dominions.  He  supported  Rome 
against  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  1098  Pope 
Urban  II.,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Holy  See,  conferred  the  title  of  Papal  legate 
upon  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  He  died  at 
ililcto,  in  Calabria,  in  July,  1101.  Consult 
Schack,  GcschicJite  tier  yonitanncii  in  Sicilicn 
(Stuttgart,   1889). 

ROGER  II.  (C.1097-I154).  Grand  Count  of 
Sicily  from  1101  to  1130  and  King  of  Sicily 
from  1130  to  1154.  He  was  a  son  of 
Roger  I.  (q.v.).  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
Simon,  he  became  the  heir  to  Sicily,  and  during 
his  minority  the  government  was  administered 
by  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Montferrat.  When 
Roger  had  taken  the  supreme  authority  into  his 
own  hands,  his  first  care  was  to  extend  his  domin- 
ions. He  compelled  his  cousin  William  to  yield 
up  the  portion  of  Calabria  and  of  the  town  of 
Palermo  which  Roliert  Guiscard  had  withheld 
from  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  William 
(1127)  he  took  possession  of  Apulia  itself. 
Ambitious  of  the  title  of  king,  he  supported  the 
anti-pope  Anacletus,  his  wife's  uncle,  and  received 
from  him  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  with  rights 
of  suzerainty  over  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Capua.  In  return.  Roger  established  .\naeletus 
on  the  pontifical  throne  in  1130.  His  bitter  enemy, 
Inocent  II..  fell  into  his  hands  in  1139.  and  wa* 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  excommunications  he 
had  pronounced  against  Roger,  and  to  consent 
to  his  retaining  the  territories  he  had  acquired, 
obtaining  by  these  means  not  only  his  own  lib- 
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erty,  and  his  recognition  as  lawful  Pope,  but 
also  the  lirni  attaoliiiientof  Koger  to  tlie  Holy  See. 
Ill  1144  Koger  received  from  Pope  Lucius  11.  the 
right  of  xising  the  various  symbols  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity  and  power.  In  1147  he  began  war  ou 
the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Jlanuel  Couinenus.  who 
had  been  in  the  league  witli  the  Pope  and  tlie 
Em])eror  against  him.  Corfu  was  captured  and 
Ceplialonia,  Xegropout,  Corinth,  and  Athens 
were  pillaged.  He  followed  up  these  suc- 
cesses by  the  capture  of  Tripoli  and  other 
places  on  the  African  coast,  and  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  Zeirides.  leaving  at  his  deatli  an 
African  dependency  wliich  stretched  from  Moroc- 
co to  Kairwan.  He  died  at  Palermo,  February 
26,  1154.  His  daughter  Constantia  married  in 
1186  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  whereby  the  Hohen- 
staufen  succeeded  in  1194  to  the  rule  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Consult  Schack,  Oeschichie  der 
Normannen  in  Sicilien   (Stuttgart,  1889). 

ROGER  OF  WEN'DOVER  (?1237).  An 
English  chronicler,  monk  of  Saint  Albans  and  for 
a  time  prior  to  Belvoir.  He  transcribed  the 
Flares  Hisforiarum,  a  work  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  by  .John  de  Cella,  and  added  to  it 
an  original  chronicle  from  1189  to  12.35.  The 
whole  was  revised  and  extended  to  1259  by 
Matthew  Paris.  The  work  was  edited  by  Coxe 
for  the  English  Historical  Society  (1841-42),  and 
by  Hewlett  in  the  Rolls  Series   (1886-89). 

ROGERS,  roj'erz,  Faikman  (1833-1900).  An 
American  civil  engineer,  born  in  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1853,  and  from  1855  to  1871  was  professor 
of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  lie  was  long  a  trustee.  Rogers 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry,  and  as  engineer  on  the  staffs  of  General 
Reynolds  and  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith.  He  was  one  of 
the  charter  memliers  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
ilie  Magnetism  of  Iron  t^liips  (1877;  revised, 
1883). 

ROGERS,  Henry  D.\r\vin-  (1806-60).  An 
American  scientist,  born  in  Pliiladelphia.  He 
studied  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  in 
1830-31  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  and  then  studied 
for  two  years  in  Europe.  After  his  return  he 
lectured  at  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1835  became  professor  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  year  he 
made  for  the  Government  of  New  Jersey  a  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  survey  of  that  State, 
publishing  a  full  report  in  184o'.  From  1836  to 
1842,  and  again  from  1851  to  1854.  he  was  State 
geologist  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh.  Scotland,  where  the  final  report  of 
his  geological  works  was  published  under  the 
title  The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Government 
Survey  (2  vols.,  _  1858).  From  1857  until  his 
death  he  was  regius  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Consult  Poiiular 
Science  Monthly,  vol.  1.   (New  York,  1897). 

ROGERS,  Henry  Wade  (1853-).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  in  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1874, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  its  law 
school  in  1883.  After  five  years  as  dean  of  the 
same  school  he  was  elected  president  of  North- 
western University  (1890)   and  in  1901  became  a 


member  of  the  Vale  faculty  of  law.  Rogers  was 
cliairman  of  the  World's  Congress  of  .Jurisjjru- 
deiice  and  Law  Reform  at  Chicago  in  1893.  He 
publislied  Illinois  Citations  (1881)  and  Expert 
Testimony   (1883). 

ROGERS,  James  Edwin  Thorold  (1823-90). 
An  Englisli  political  economist,  born  at  West 
Meon,  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1846.  He  wa.s  ordained 
.soon  after  his  graduation,  and  took  part  in  tlie 
High  Church  movement.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
Tooke  professor  of  statistics  and  economic 
science  at  King's  College,  and  in  1802  was  chosen 
Drummond  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford,  but  failed  of  reelection  to  that  position 
in  1808.  He  then  entered  politics,  and  repre- 
sented Southwarlc  in  Parliament  from  1880  to 
1885.  In  1888  he  was  reelected  professor  at 
Oxford.  Rogers  was  one  of  tlie  pioneers  in 
the  study  of  English  economic  history.  His  re- 
searches were  profound,  and  have  furnished  a 
vast  amount  of  material  for  later  writers,  al- 
though his  conclusions  suffer  from  a  tendency  to- 
ward extreme  partisanship.  In  liis  theoretical 
work  he  was  a  close  follower  of  the  laissez-faire 
school  of  classical  economists,  although  he  re- 
jected some  of  tlie  more  important  principles  of 
that  school,  such  as  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent. 
His  principal  works  are:  Six  Centuries  of  IForfc 
and  Wages  (1885)  :  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England  (1866,  1887)  ;  First  Nine  Years 
of  the  Bank  of  England  (1887)  ;  The  Economic 
Interpretation  of  History  (1888);  and  The  In- 
dustrial and  Commercial  History  of  England 
(published  posthumously,  1892). 

ROGERS,  John  (c.1.500-55) .  An  English 
martyr,  born  at  Deritend,  near  Birmingham,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  being  ordained  he 
was  a  London  rector.  1532-34,  and  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  1534-30,  where  he 
met  William  Tvndale.  and  renounced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  In  1537  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Protestant  church  at  Wittenberg.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England  by 
invitation  of  Bishop  Ridley,  and  became  rector  of 
Saint  iSIargaret  Moyses  and  Saint  Sepulchre,  in 
London,  in  1550;  in  1551  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Saint  Pancras,  Saint  Paul's,  and  rector  of 
Chig\vell.  and  in  1553  divinity  reader.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  entrance  of  Queen  Mary  into 
London  in  1553  he  preached  at  Saint  Paul's  Cross, 
denounced  Popery,  and  urged  upon  the  people  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  doctrines  taught  in 
King  Edward's  time.  Summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  he  ably  defended  him.self,  and 
was  released;  but  on  August  16th  he  was  or- 
dered to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  owni  house, 
and  deprived  of  all  his  emoluments.  On  January 
27,  1554,  he  was  removed  to  Newgate  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  In  January.  1555,  he  was 
tried  before  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
on  -January  29  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
Smithfield.  London,  wliich  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  Jlonday.  Feliruarv  4th.  He  compiled  the 
first  authorized  Englisli  Bible,  prepared  from 
Tyndale's  manuscript  and  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion, which  was  published  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Jacob  van  Meteren.  Co]>ies  of  it  in  sheets  were 
imported  by  Richard  Grafton  and  sold  in  London 
1537    (latest   edition    1551).      In   Fox's   Martyr- 
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oh(/i/  are  found  an  account  of  his  examinations 
written  wliile  in  prison,  and  oilier  papers. 
Consult  the  Life  by  Cliester  (London,  1801). 

ROGERS,  John  {c.1572-1030)  .  A  Puritan 
divine.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, became  vicar  of  Honingham,  Norfolk,  in 
15112;  vicar  of  Haverliill,  Sull'olk,  in  1003,  and 
from  100.5  luitil  liis  death  was  vicar  of  Dcdhani, 
Essex.  He  was  a  forcible  preacher  and  his  pub- 
lications, which  were  valued  highly  by  English 
Puritans,  include  Slxly  Memorials  of  a  Godly 
Life  (n.d.)  :  The  Doctrine  of  Faith  (1027); 
Treatise  of  Lore  (1639)  ;  1  Goilli/  and  Fruitful 
Exposition  Vpon  All  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
(10.30).  His  second  son,  Nathaniel  (1508-10.5.5), 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  w-here  he  graduated 
M.A. ;  became  curate  at  Bocking.  Essex,  and  rep- 
tor  of  Assington,  SufTolk.  for  five  years,  and  in 
1030  emigrated  to  New  England,  where  he  settled 
at  Ipswich,  ilass.  He  published  a  Letter  Dis- 
coverinri  the  Cause  of  God's  Wrath  Against  the 
Kation    (1044). 

ROGERS,  .ToHX  (1829-1904).  An  American 
sculptor,  born  in  Salem,  JIass,  He  received  his 
artistic  training  at  Rome  and  Paris  (1857-59). 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  exhibited 
the  "Slave  Auction"  (1800),  which  first  brought 
him  into  prominence,  and  in  1860-05  he  executed 
a  series  of  war  statuette  groups  in  gray  clay, 
among  which  were  the  "Picket  Ciuard."  "One 
More  Shot,"  and  "Union  Refugees."  His  statuettes 
in  green  clay  representing  genre  subjects,  though 
very  popular,  cannot  be  classed  as  serious  works 
of  art.  Among  his  works  of  this  class  are 
"Coming  to  the  Parson"  (1870),  the  "Charity 
Patient,"  and  "Going  for  the  Cows"  (1873). 
Other  statuette  groups  illustrate  passages  from 
Shakespeare,  Irving's  Hip  Van  Winkle,  and  Long- 
fellow's Miles  Standisli  ("John  Alden  and  Pris- 
cilla").  His  more  ambitious  efforts  include  the 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  General  Revnolds 
(1881-83)  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  Philadelphia, 
and  a  bronze  group  of  "Ichabod  Crane  and  the 
Headless  Horseman"    (1887). 

ROGERS,  Randolph  (1825-92).  An  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  born  at  Waterloo,  New  York.  When 
twenty-one  years  old  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  with  the  sculptor  Lorenzo  Bartolini  until 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  New  York.  In  1855 
he  went  back  to  Italy  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  During  his  visit  to  New  York 
he  exhibited  some  statues  which  attracted  at- 
tention, among  tliem  "Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of 
Pompeii,"  and  a  "Boy  with  a  Dog."  Among  his 
notable  works  may  be  mentioned  a  statue  of 
".John  Adams"  in  the  cemetery  at  Jlount  Auburn, 
near  Boston :  the  bronze  doors  of  the  new  Capitol 
extension  in  Washington,  the  bas-reliefs  of  which 
represent  the  principal  events  of  the  career  of 
Columbus ;  the  "Angel  of  the  Resurrection"  for 
the  tomb  of  Col.  Colt,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  (1801)  : 
and  figures  of  Jlarshall,  JIason.  and  Nelson  for 
the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond,  Va., 
which  was  left  unfinished  by  Crawford  at  his 
death.  Rogers  was  extensively  employed  on  a 
series  of  colossal  memorial  monuments  for  various 
American  cities,  as  at  Providence.  R.  I.  (1871)  ; 
Detroit,  Mich.  (1873):  and  Worcester,  Mass. 
(1874).  His  other  works  include  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  for  Philadelphia  (1871)  ; 
the  "Genius  of  Connecticut"  for  the  State  Capi- 


tol in  Ilartford;  and  a  statue  of  W.  II.  Seward  in 
New  York  (1870).  Rogers  presented  a  complete 
collection  of  casts  of  his  works  to  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

ROGERS,  Robert  (1727-84?).  An  American 
soldier,  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  border  warfare.  Uv  was  horn, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  at  Londonilerry,  N.  H. 
In  1755,  at  the  imtbreak  of  the  French  anil  Indian 
\Nar,  he  was  connuissioned  captain  of  a  eom- 
l)any  of  rangers,  which,  under  the  name  -Rogers's 
Rangers,'  .soon  became  widely  known.  During 
the  year  1756,  with  Fort  William  lleiirv  as  his 
base  of  operations,  Rogers  nnide  thirteen  daring 
raids  into  the  country  about  Ticonderogu.  In  a 
scouting  expedition  to  the  north  of  Tieomlcroga  in 
January,  1757,  his  band  was  almost  annihilated 
by  a  greatly  stiperior  force  of  Indians  and 
Canadians.  Later  Rogers  accompanied  Lord 
Loudon  on  his  abortive  Louisburg  expedition,  and 
in  ilarch,  1758.  he  defeated  a  nmch  larger  force 
of  the  enemy  near  Tioondcroga.  In  August  he  re- 
pulsed an  attack  of  the  French  under  Marin  near 
old  Fort  Anne.  He  took  jiart  in  Wolfe's  Quebec 
expedition,  and  later  destroyed  the  village  of  the 
Abenakis,  or  Saint  Francis  Indians,  who  had  long 
been  the  scourge  of  the  New  England  frontier, 
though  his  own  force  was  almost  annihilated  be- 
fore he  got  back  to  the  English  outposts.  In 
1700  he  was  with  Amherst  at  the  capture  of  Mon- 
treal, and  late  in  the  year  was  sent  to  Detroit, 
wliich  capitulated  to  him.  For  some  time  there- 
after he  lived  quietly  in  New  Hampshire,  but  in 
1765  was  in  England,  where  he  published  his 
Journal,  and  also  his  more  popular  Account  of 
'North  America.  In  1700  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  post  of  Michilimackinac,  but  two  years 
later  was  sent  in  irons  to  Montrcai  on 
a  charge  of  conspiring  to  turn  the  fort  over  to 
the  French.  He  was  acquitted  by  court-martial, 
however,  and  in  1772-73  was  in  the  Algerine  ser- 
vice. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  was  suspected  by  the  Patriots  of  being  a  Tory, 
was  arrested  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  and  was 
turned  over  on  parole  to  the  New  Hampshire 
authorities  by  order  of  Congress,  but  escaped  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  given  a  colonel's  com- 
mission by  Lord  Howe,  and  recruited  the  Loyalist 
regiment  known  as  the  'Queen's  Rangers.'  He 
resigned,  however,  and  went  to  England  in  the 
winter  of  1770-77,  but  returned  to  .America  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  a  time  com- 
manded a  second  Loyalist  regiment,  which  he  re- 
cruited in  Canada.  Although  he  is  generally  said 
to  have  died  in  London  in  ISOO,  according  to  a 
familytradition  his  death  took  place  in  1784.  His 
Journal  (1705)  contains  valuable  details  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  .4  Conciise  Account  of 
Xorth  America  (1765).  intended  to  be  a  popular 
account  of  frontier  life,  particularly  of  the 
Indians,  is  a  curious  compound  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion. Rogers  is  also  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  a  tragedy  entitled  Ponteach;  or  the 
Saimges  of  North  America   (1776). 

ROGERS,  Robert  William  (1864—).  An 
American  Orientalist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
.Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  graduated  in  188".  and 
at  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  .After  three  years  as 
professor  of  English  Bible  and  Semitic  history  at 
Dickinson  College,  he  was  appointed  to  n  chair 
of   Hebrew    and    exegesis    in    Drew    Theological 
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Seminary.  His  chief  pulilications  are:  Two 
Texts  of  Esarhaddon  (1889);  Inscriptions  of 
Sennachcrih  (1893)  ;  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Early  Bahijlonia  (1895)  ;  and  History  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria   (1900). 

ROGERS,  Samuel  (1703-1855).  An  English 
poet,  born  at  Stolce  Xewington,  near  London.  His 
taste  for  literature  and  the  company  of  literary 
men  awoke  at  an  early  period,  when  he  familiar- 
ized himself  witli  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray. 
In  1786  he  published  his  first  book,  entitled  An 
Ode  to  Superstition,  and  Some  Other  Poems,  fol- 
lowed in  1792  by  Pleasures  of  Memory — the  work 
on  which  his  fame  most  securely  rests.  In  1803 
lie  retired  from  active  business  on  an  income  of 
ioOOO  a  year,  and  built  and  adorned  a  house  in 
Saint  James's  Place  overlooking  the  Green  Park, 
where  he  entertained  many  of  the  literary  men 
of  the  time.  His  breakfasts  became  famous. 
After  settling  here,  he  published  Columhus 
(1810;  privately,  1808),  a  theme  too  large  for 
him.  In  1814  Jacqueline  appeared  in  the  same 
volume  with  Byron's  Lara.  In  1819  he  issued 
Human  Life,  one  of  his  best  poems;  and, in  1822, 
Italy.  To  this  last  poem  a  second  part  was  added 
(1828).  After  this  date  Rogers  wrote  little,  his 
time  being  mainl.y  devoted  to  dining,  epigram,  and 
anecdote.  In  1850  the  laureateship  was  offered  to 
him,  but  declined.  He  died  December  18,  1855,  Ko 
name  occurs  oftener  than  his  in  the  literar}-  annals 
of  the  time.  Possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  he  be- 
friended his  poorer  brethren;  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion for  Car}'  and  a  position  for  Wordsworth,  and 
healed  the  quarrel  between  Moore  and  B3'ron.  The 
high  place  given  him  as  a  poet  by  his  contempo- 
raries he  has  not  been  able  to  maintain.  Consult: 
Dyce,  Recollections  of  the  Table-Talk  of  Rogers 
(London,  1860)  ;  Clayden,  The  Early  Life  of 
Rogers  (Boston,  1888)  ;  id.,  Rogers  and  His  Con- 
temjjoraries  (London,  1889). 

ROGERS,  William  Augustus  (1832-98). 
An  American  astronomer  and  phj-sicist,  born  in 
\\"aterford.  Conn.  He  giaduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1857,  immediately  became  instructor, 
and  in  1859  professor  of  mathematics  at  Alfred 
University,  where,  from  1866  to  1870,  he  was 
head  of  the  department  of  industrial  mechanics, 
and  then  became  assistant  in  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatcn'y.  There  he  mapped  a  part  of  the  skies 
north  of  the  zenith  and  contributed  to  the  Annals 
of  the  observatory.  In  1880  he  became  professor 
of  physics  and  chemistry  at  Colby  University. 
Rogers's  most  important  work  was  in  metrology, 
and  included  the  construction  of  a  dividing  en- 
gine of  high  precision,  and  standards  of  length, 
which  were  compared  with  the  British  and  Inter- 
national prototypes,  as  well  as  with  the  United 
States  standards, 

ROGERS,  William  B.vrton  (1804-82).  An 
American  scientist  and  educator,  first  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  a  son  of  Patrick 
Kerr  Rogers  (1776-1828),  then  tutor  in  the 
LTniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1819  to  his 
death  professor  in  William  and  !Mary  College, 
where  his  son  graduated  in  1822  and  in  1828  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
niatliematies.  During  the  seven  years  that  he 
held  this  post  he  began  with  his  brother  Henry  a 
minute  study  of  the  geolosry  of  Virginia.  From 
1835  to  1853  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
the  Universitv  of  Virginia  he  extended  this  work 


and  became  head  of  the  State  Geological  Survey; 
the  Pajjcrs  on  the  Geology  of  Virginia  (1884) 
give  the  results  of  this  period,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  three  brothers,  Robert  Empie 
Rogers  having  become  professor  of  chemistry 
ami  materia  medica  at  the  university,  in  1842, 
and  Heniy  Rogers  being  State  geologi-st  of  Penn- 
.sylvania.  As  a  geologist  his  work  was  remark- 
able for  its  conscientious  foundation  on  observed 
facts.  Rogers  removed  to  Boston  in  1853 ;  as 
inspector  of  gas  and  gas  meters  reformed  the 
system  of  inspection  (1861)  ;  and  in  1859  began 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school. 
For  this  institution  he  drew  up  a  scheme  in 
1860,  repeating  the  outline  he  had  made  in  1840, 
and  in  1862  received  a  charter.  In  1865,  after  a 
year  in  Europe  to  study  apparatus,  he  saw  tlie 
actual  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (q.v. )  and  was  appointed  its 
president  and  professor  of  physics  and  geology. 
He  introduced  laboratory  instruction  in  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  and  mining.  In  1878, 
after  a  forced  retirement  of  several  years,  he 
returned  to  his  work,  and  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  Joseph  Henry  in  the  presidencv  of  the 
Xational  Academy  of  Sciences.  From  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Institute  of  Technology  he  resigned 
in  1881;  in  the  next  year  he  fell  dead  on  the 
])latform  while  making  an  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class.  Rogers  wrote  Strength  of  Materials 
(1838),  and  Elements  of  ileehnnical  Philosophy 
(1852),  as  well  as  many  papers  for  scientific 
associations.  Consult  his  Life  and  Letters,  edited 
bv  his  wife  and  William  T.  Sidg^vick  (Boston, 
1897). 

ROGET,  rG'zha',  Peter  JL\rk  (1779-1869). 
An  English  physician  and  scholar,  born  in  Lon- 
don. He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  removed  to  Manchester,  where 
he  became  physician  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  the 
fever  hospital,  and  the  infirmary.  He  settled  in 
London  in  1808  and  was  long  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  works  are  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology  (1834),  and  a  The- 
saurus of  English  Words  and  Phrases  (1852), 
which  passed  through  twenty-eight  editions  in 
the  author's  lifetime,  and,  as  edited  by  his  son  in 
1879,  is  still  in  use. 

BOGIER,  r6'zhya',  Charles  (1800-85).  A 
Belgian  statesman,  born  at  Saint-Quentin, 
France.  He  studied  law  at  Li&ge  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  devoting  himself,  however,  with 
greater  zeal  to  journalistic  campaigns  against 
the  Dutch  rule  in  Belgium.  L'pon  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  at  Brussels  in  August,  1830, 
Rogier  raised  a  Ijand  of  300  men  and  entered  the 
capital,  where  he  gained  note  as  one  of  the  most 
active  among  the  patriot  leaders.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  provisional  Government  estab- 
lished in  October,  and  after  the  election  of 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  King,  in  June,  1831, 
was  made  Governor  of  Antwerp.  He  left  this 
post  in  October,  1832,  to  assume  the  portfolio 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Goblet-Devaux  Cabinet,  and 
signalized  his  term  of  olfice  by  bringing  into  ex- 
istence the  Belgian  railway  system.  He  left  the 
Cabinet  in  1834  for  his  old  position  of  Governor 
of  Antwerp,  but  reentered  the  Afinistry  in  1840 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Education.  The  Ministry  fell  in  1841  and  Rogier 
was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  till  1847,  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry,  in  which  he  held 
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the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  French  influonce 
forced  his  retirement  in  October,  1S52,  but  he 
returned  to  power  iu  November,  1S5T,  and  re- 
mained in  oflice  for  eleven  years,  acting  as  ilinis- 
ter  of  the  Interior  till  1801,  and  after  that  as 
Jlinister  for  Foreign  Atl'airs.  As  Foreign  Jlinis- 
ter  he  conferred  an  inestimable  advantage  on  his 
country  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  tlie  great 
powers  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  to  naviga- 
tion. Consult  Descailles,  Charles  Rogier,  ISOO- 
So  (Brussels,  1S96). 

ROHAN,  ro'iiN'.  A  celebrated  French  family 
(named  from  the  little  town  of  Rohan,  in  Brit- 
tany), dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  and 
tracing  its  descent  to  the  royal  and  ducal  line  of 
Brittany.  Its  two  most  noted  members  are  given 
below. 

KOHAN,  Henri,  Duke  de  (I579-1G38).  A 
French  Huguenot  general,  son  of  Duke  Rene  II. 
and  of  Catherine  de  Parthenay,  noted  as  the 
heroine  of  La  Rochelle,  heiress  of  the  House 
of  Soubise  (q.v. ).  He  was  born  at  the 
Chateau  de  Blain  in  Brittany.  About  1595 
he  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Henry  IV., 
and  in  1597  distinguished  himself  at  Amiens 
in  the  King's  presence.  Then  he  spent 
more  than  two  vears  in  travel  through  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  1003, 
soon  after  his  return  to  France,  he  was  made 
duke;  two  years  afterwards  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  King's  great  minister  Sully; 
but  he  did  not  come  into  prominence 
until  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Protestant  party  fell  to  him. 
At  Saumur  in  1011  he  effected  a  union  of  all  the 
Huguenot  factions ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  de- 
cided openly  for  Coude  against  Maria  de'  Medici, 
with  whom  he  came  to  an  understanding  in  1016. 
But  his  efforts  for  union  were  unavailing,  and, 
upon  the  rising  of  tlie  Gascons  and  Bearnois 
against  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  among  them,  he  took  the  field  openly, 
raised  the  siege  of  Jlontaidjan  and  forced  the 
signature  of  the  Peace  of  ^lontpellier  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1622).  He 
was  made  Marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIII.,  but 
Richelieu's  policy  was  heedless  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Protestants  rose  again  in  1625  under  the  lead 
of  Rohan  and  his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Soubise. 
Peace  was  made  in  1026.  but  the  struggle  was 
soon  renewed,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  royal 
cause  (1629).  Rohan  was  named  generalissimo 
of  the  Venetian  troops  in  1631;  tlicn  re- 
turned to  France  and  after  a  brilliant  campaign 
drove  the  Austrians  and  Spanish  from  the  Valtel- 
line  (1635);  and,  after  a  brief  retirement  in 
Geneva,  joined  Bernhard  of  Weimar  in  1638.  In 
that  year  he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Rheinfel- 
den.  "Rohan  Avrote  Ucmoircs  (1644),  describing 
his  three  campaigns  in  France;  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  1598-1000  (printed  1040);  Les 
intcrets  des  princes  (1006)  ;  Traite  dii  goiirerne- 
ment  des  treize  cantons  (1644);  DisA)urs  poli- 
tirjnes  (1693)  ;  and  a  fourth  book  of  llemoires  on 
the  war  in  the  Valtelline  (1785).  Consult  Lau- 
gel.  Henri  de  Rohan   (Paris,  1889). 

BOHAIT,  Louis  Ren^  Edouard,  Prince  de 
(1734-1803).  A  French  cardinal,  born  in  Paris. 
He  was  bred  to  the  Church,  and  was  made 
Ambassador  to  Austria  in  1772.  He  was  re- 
called in  1774,  having  made  himself  offen- 
sive to  Maria  Theresa  by  his  meddlesome  spirit 
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and  scandalous  mode  of  life.  He  bccanio 
grand  almoner  of  France,  cardinal  in  1778, 
and  Bishop  of  Strassburg  the  iie.\t  year.  He 
was  imprisoned  (1785-80)  for  his  participation 
in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (q.v.), 
and  on  his  release  was  dismissed  from  Court  In 
disgrace.  He  was  a  Deputy  to  the  States-(ien- 
cral  in  1789,  but  retired  on  a<coiuit  of  accusa- 
tions of  ilisloyalty.  He  resigned  the  Uisliopric  o( 
Strassl>urg  in  1801. 

ROHDE,  nVdc,  Erwin  (1845-98).  A  German 
classical  scliolar,  born  in  Hamburg,  and  eilucated 
at  Bonn,  Leipzig,  and  Kiel.  In  the  last  named 
of  these  universities  he  became  docent  iu  1H70 
and  professor  in  1872,  and  from  187li  to  IHSU 
held  chairs  at  Tiibingcn,  Leipzig,  and  Heidelberg. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  fireek  noNcl  and  on 
the  Greek  cult  of  ghosts,  and  to  these  two  sub- 
jects his  great  works,  Dcr  qricchischc  Rmnan 
(1870),  P.siirhe  (1890-94),  and  the  posthumous 
Kleinc  Scliriften  (1901),  are  devoted.  Rohde 
wrote  Friedrirh  Creuzcr  iind  Kaniline  von  (iiin- 
derode  { 1S90). 

ROHILKHTJND,  or  ROHILKHAND,  ro'- 
hll-kund'.  A  division  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh  (q.v.),  British  India,  occupying, 
together  with  the  native  State  of  Hampur,  an 
area  of  11,824  square  miles.  Populatiim,  in  1901, 
0,010,527.     The  principal  town  is  Bareilly. 

ROHLFS,  rolfs,  Anna  Katiierine  (Green) 
( 1840—  ) .  An  American  novelist,  daughter  of 
•J.  Wilson  Green,  a  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
She  married  Charles  Rohlfs  in  1SS4.  She  was 
educated  at  Ripley  College.  Poultney,  Vt.,  and 
gained  immediate  popularity  l)y  her  first  novel, 
The  Leavenworth  Case  ( 1878) .  in  which  she  com- 
bined remarkable  ability  in  the  construction  of 
plot  with  considerable  knowledge  of  criminal  law. 
Of  many  later  stories,  all  in  tlie  same  vein,  the 
best  are:  A  Strange  Disappearance  (1879)  ;  The 
Sivord  of  Damocles  (1881);  Hand  and  Ring 
( 1883)  ;  The  Mill  J/j/.5/cn/(  1880)  :  Rehind  Closed 
Doors  (1888);  The  Forsahen  Inn  (1890):  and 
The  Filigree  Ball  (1903).  Other  books  are:  Ri- 
sivi's  Daughter,  a  drama  in  blank  verse  (1880)  ; 
Tlw  Defense  of  the  Bride,  a  dranuUic  poem,  to- 
gether with  other  verses;  and  a  dramatization 
of  The  Leavenworth  Case  (1892). 

ROHLFS,  Gerhard  (1831-96).  A  German 
explorer.  Ijorn  April  14,  183),  at  Vcgesack.  near 
Bremen.  After  serving  in  the  Schk'swig-Holstein 
War  in  1849  he  took  u]i  the  study  of  medicine  and 
from  1855  to  1800  participated  in  the  French 
wars  in  Algeria  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Foreign 
Legion.  In  1801-62  he  cx|)lored  Jlorocco  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mohammedan,  and  |K"netrated  the 
desert  hinterland  to  the  oasis  of  Tafilet.  Setting 
out  from  Tangier  in  1803.  he  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  reach  and  describe  the  oasis  of  Twat. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Germany  in  1805  he 
set  out  again  for  Africa,  this  time  planning  a 
journey  through  the  heart  of  the  Sah:ira  and  the 
Sudan.  He  traversed  the  desert  from  Tripoli 
to  Lake  Tchad,  visited  the  Central  African  States 
of  Bornu  and  Sokoto,  and,  entering  the  Niger  by 
way  of  the  Benue,  sailed  down  that  stream  to 
Rabba,  whence  he  forced  his  way  through  the  for- 
ests to  the  Guinea  coast.  Tn  1808  he  accom- 
panied the  British  expedition  to  Abyssinia  and 
after  1800  explored  Cyrenaica  and  the  oasis  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  traversing  the  Libyan  desert, 
whither  iu   1873-74  he  led  a  second  expedition, 
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equipped  by  the  Khoilive  of  Egypt.  In  1S78  he 
set  out  from  Tripoli  on  a  senii-otlicial  mission  to 
the  Sultan  of  \Vailai,  but,  owing  to  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  desert  tribes,  was  compelled  to 
turn  back  at  Kufra.  The  long  list  of  his  works 
comprises:  Reise  durcli  Marokko  (1860);  hand 
uiid  Volk  in  Afrika  (1870)  ;  Von  Tripolis  nach 
Alexandria  (1871);  Quer  diirch  Afrika  (1874- 
75)  ;  Bcitrdge  zur  Entdcckiing  and  Erforsclniny 
Afrikas  (1870)  :  licise  von  Tripolis  nach  der  Oase 
Kufra   (1881);    Quid  Xovi  ex  Africa   (1886). 

KOI  D'YVETOT,  Le  (Fr.,  the  King  of 
Yvetot).  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Biranger 
(1813),  telling  of  the  contented  King  of  the  insig- 
nificant little  mediaeval  principality  of  Yvetot, 
near  Eouen.  The  King  of  Yvetot's  happy  though 
inglorious  life  was  intended  to  satirize  Napoleon's 
insatiable  love  of  glory  for  which  the  nation 
paid  so  heavily.  The  name  has  since  been  used 
of  petty  princes  with  great  pretensions. 

ROI  S'AMTJSE,  rwa  sa'muz',  Le  (Fr.,  the 
King  amuses  himself).  A  drama  by  Victor 
Hugo  produced  in  1832.  The  King,  Francis  I.,  is 
ruled  in  his  excesses  by  his  buffoon  Triboulet, 
whose  daughter  Blanche  he  seduces.  In  re- 
venge Triboulet  plans  the  murder  of  Francis  at 
a  low  tavern  he  frequents,  but  when  he  plunges 
his  victim  in  a  sack,  he  finds  it  is  Blanche  who 
had  followed  her  lover  and  met  her  death.  The 
story  was  used  by  Verdi  as  the  basis  for  the 
libretto  of  his  opera  Riffoletto  (1851),  Francis 
appearing  as  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 

ROIS  EN  EXIL,  rwit  ziiN  neg'zel',  Les  (Fr., 
Kings  in  Exile).  A  story  by  Alphonse  Daudet 
(1879),  dealing  with  the  misfortunes  of  crowned 
heads,  and  notable  in  its  close  study  of  charac- 
ter and  motive. 

ROJAS,  rd'Has,  Fernando  de.  A  Spanish 
writer,  who  flourished  about  1500 ;  the  author 
of  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  famous  dramatic  novel  entitled  the  Tragi- 
comcdia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea.  also  known 
as  the  Celestina,  a  work  produced  first  in 
1499.  Xothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Rojas 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  bachelor 
of  laws.  According  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
preface  of  the  «ork  by  Rojas  himself,  he  was 
only  continviing  the  work  of  another  man,  who 
had  written  the  first  act  of  the  Celestina.  De- 
spite its  title,  the  Celestina  is  not  a  drama;  it 
is  properly  a  novel  in  dialogue,  and  as  such 
it  had  a  very  great  influence  \ipon  the  later 
novel  and  drama  of  Spain.  Consult  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Celestina  in  the  Biblioteea  de  au- 
tores  espafioles,  vol.  iii.  and  jSI.  Menendez  y 
Pelayo's  essa,y  on  Rojas  in  his  Estiidios  de  crit- 
ica  literaria    (Madrid,   1895). 

ROJAS  ZORRILLA,  tho-re'lya,  Francisco 
DE  ( 1007-e.l600) .  A  Spanish  dramatist.  Hebe- 
longs  to  the  second  half  of  the  siglo  de  oro,  the 
age  of  Calderon,  and  produced  pla.ys  in  collabora- 
tion with  that  illustrious  poet,  with  Velez  de 
Guevara,  and  with  Mira  de  Amescua,  as  well  as 
notable  original  comedies.  He  also  cultivated  the 
sacred  play  or  auto.  The  best  known  of  his 
pieces  is  that  entitled  Del  rey  ahajo  ninguno, 
still  interesting  on  the  stage.  Other  noteworth.v 
comedies  of  Rojas  are  Lo  que  son  mujcrcs  and 
Entre  hohos  auda  el  juego.  He  himself  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  his  works,  comprising  some 
twenty- four  plays,  in  1640  and  1645.     Some  of 


his  more  important  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the 
liihliolcca  de  autores  espat'ioles,  vol.  xxxix.  (Mad- 
rid, 1806). 

ROKITANSKY,  ro'ke-tiin'sk*,  Ivabl,  Baron 
(18U4-7S).  An  Austrian  pathologist,  born  in 
Koiiiggriitz,  Bohemia.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Prague  and  Vienna ;  was  aiipointed  assistant  to 
the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  in  1828,  and  professor  in  1834, 
retiring  in  1875.  He  occupied  several  municipal 
medical  positions.  In  1869  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Roki- 
tansky,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  deserves 
the  credit  of  establishing  the  scientific  study  of 
medicine  upon  the  basis  of  pathological  anat- 
omy. He  published  Handbuch  der  patholog- 
isclien  Anatomie  (3d  ed.  1851-61;  Eng,  trans. 
1849-52),  which  embodied  his  teachings.  Con- 
sult anonymous  biography    (1874). 

RO'LAND,  Fr.  pron.  rS'laN',  The  Song  of. 
An  old  Frencii  epic  jjoem  or  chanson  de  geste  of 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  pronounced  by 
competent  critics  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature.  The  work,  consisting  of  4002 
assonant  verses  in  decasyllabic  form,  arranged  in 
laisses  or  stanza.s  of  varying  length,  takes  its 
name  from  its  chief  character,  Roland,  prefect  of 
Brittany,  and,  according  to  tradition,  nephew  of 
Charles  the  Cireat.  Nothing  definite  is  kuo\ra 
concerning  its  author,  though  some  commen- 
tators identif,y  him  with  a  certain  Turoldus 
mentioned  in  the  last  verse.  The  narrative  of 
the  poem  runs  briefl,y  as  follows:  Charles,  King 
of  the  French,  has  for  seven  years  successfully 
fought  the  'Saracens'  of  Spain.  News  of  his  vic- 
tories reaches  Marslle,  commander  of  the  infi- 
dels, who,  fearing  for  his  own  sceptre,  sends  mes- 
sengers to  the  French  to  sue  for  peace.  After 
deliberation,  Charles  appoints  Ganelon,  the  per- 
sonal foe  of  Roland  (here  represented  as  Roland's 
stepfather),  to  arrange  terms  with  Marslle.  In- 
cited by  his  bitter  hatred  of  Roland,  Ganelon 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  gratify  his  desire  for 
vengeance.  Having  reached  the  'pagan'  court,  he 
artfully  proposes  to  Marslle  to  betray  the 
French  rearguard  under  Roland  into  Marslle's 
hands,  when  the  main  army  of  Charles  shall  be 
fairh-  on  its  way  home.  The  plan  is  accepted; 
Ganelon  returns  to  Charles,  and  the  French  army 
crosses  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  while  Roland 
remains  behind  in  the  mountains  with  a  guard 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  At  Roneevau.x,  or 
as  the  text  says  Rencesvals  (the  plain  of  Ros), 
he  and  his  valiant  band  are  overwlielmed  by  a 
'pagan'  army  of  twenty  times  their  number.  The 
details  of  this  disaster,  which  Europe  regarded 
during  centuries  as  the  representative  struggle 
of  Christian  against  Moslem,  constitute  the  ker- 
nel and  real  beauty  of  the  poem.  The  eft'cct  of 
the  drama  is  heightened  b_v  making  the  heroic 
but  reckless  Roland  in  part  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe.  His  boon  companion  Oliver,  whose 
courage  is'  second  only  to  his  prudence,  in  three 
beautiful  laisses  (each  on  a  different  assonance) 
beseeches  Roland  to  w-ind  his  horn  and  bring 
Charles  to  the  rescue.  Only  when  his  doom  is 
complete,  when  his  companions,  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  including  the  warlike  Bishop  Turpin, 
lie  slain  about  him.  will  Roland  raise  the  horn 
to  his  lips  and  summon  his  liege  with  his  dying 
breath.  The  poem  then  draws  rapidly  to  a  close. 
Charles,  at  whose  prayer  the  Almighty  arrests 
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the  sun  in  its  coiu^o.  ici'iitc'is  Spnin  on  the  snnio 
(lay,  utterly  routs  the  ■|>af;iins,'  and  returns  to 
France,  sorrowful  but  triuuipliant.  At  the  tid- 
ings of  Roland's  death.  Aide,  his  betrothed  (Oli- 
ver's sister),  falls  lifeless  at  the  Emperor's  feet. 
Ganelon  is  tinally  found  {juilty  by  the  'judgment 
of  Heaven'  and  is  eondenmed  to  be  torn  "limb 
from   limb'  by  infuriated  stallions. 

In  this  form  the  Cliansoii  dc  Uoland  was  car- 
ried to  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  It  was 
]nit  into  German  verse  by  a  certain  Conrad  about 
1130.  later  into  Norse  prose  and  into  English 
verse;  the  story  early  penetrated  to  Italy:  it  was 
known  to  Dante,  and  after  several  recastings  it 
was  adapted  to  the  national  character  by  the 
poets  Pulei  (Moriiante  maggiorc) .  Boiardo  {Or- 
Ifindo  iiuuimonifo) .  Ariosto  {Orlando  furioso), 
and  Berni  {Orlando  amoroso).  In  Spain  na- 
tional jealousy  disjilaced  religious  zeal.  Eonce- 
vaux  became  a  Spanish  victory,  and  the  dawn 
of  .Spain's  national  glory.  Finally  the  legend 
cast  abroad  the  names  of  its  heroes,  some  of 
which  became  localized  in  foreign  parts,  notably 
'Roland'  in  Xorthern  Germany  about  Bremen. 
The   legend  is  also  the  theme  of  several  operas. 

The  historical  facts  underlying  the  story  are 
told  by  Einhard,  the  biographer  of  Charles  the 
Great.  He  relates  that  on  August  15,  778, 
while  passing  through  a  detile  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, part  of  the  French  army  w-as  attacked  by 
the  mountaineers,  the  Basques,  who,  owing  to 
their  light  armor,  gained  an  easy  victory.  In 
this  battle  perished  ''Eggihard.  provost  of  the 
royal  table;  Anselm.  coiuit  of  the  palace;  and 
Roland  {Hruotlandiis) ,  prefect  of  the  JIarch  of 
Brittany."  This  is  the  sole  dictum  of  history 
on  the  hero's  character.  But  two  Latin  works, 
a  chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century  attributed  to 
Turpin,  and  a  poem  De  Proditioiw  (lucnonis  of 
the  same  date,  reveal  two  versions  of  the  legend 
preceding  that  represented  by  the  French  poem. 
From  evidence  in  these  works  it  is  held  that  the 
legend  of  Roland  was  first  fashioned  in  Brittany, 
recast  in  Anjou,  and  given  its  present  form  in 
the  country  surrounding  Paris  or  the  He  dc 
France.  Tlie  best  manuscript  of  the  French  poem 
is  the  famous  "Digby  23"  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, Oxford;  it  is  apparently  in  the  writing  of 
a  scribe  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

As  a  literary  production,  the  Chaitsoii  dc 
Roland  is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  two  other 
great  mediseval  epics,  the  Beou-ulf  and  the  Xihc- 
lungcnlied.  Doubtless  they  are  both  its  supe- 
riors on  the  iesthetie  and  human  sides;  each  of 
them  is  a  more  or  less  complete  expression  of  a 
past  stage  of  civilization,  whereas  the  Roland 
represents  only  a  part  of  the  French  nation,  the 
feudal  barons.  Yet.  in  its  rough  grace,  it  excels 
them  both  in  directness,  and.  above  all,  in  the 
expression  of  a  national  spirit. 

Bibliography.  Consult :  Seelmann.  Bihlio- 
graphie  dcs  alffran::osif!chcn  Rolaiidnlicdcs  (Heil- 
bronn,  1888).  The  best  editions  of  the  text  are 
bv  Gautier  (Tours,  1899);  bv  Miiller  (Giittin- 
gen,  1878);  by  Stengel  (Leipzig,  1900).  For 
criticism  consult  especially  G.  Paris,  Poemcf:  ct 
le'gcndes  dii  moycn  age  (Paris,  1900).  Transla- 
tions; .J.  O'Hagan  (London.  1880)  in  the  metre 
of  "Christabel";  Rabillon  (New  York;  1888)  in 
blank  verse;  an  excellent  German  translation  is 
that  of  William  Hertz  (Stuttgart.  1801)  ;  and  by 
far  the  best  in  modern  French  is  the  blank  verse 
translation  of  .Joseph  Fabre   (Paris,  1902). 
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ROLAND  DE  LA  PLATIERE.  d.    hi   pift'. 

t,v;a',  .Than  .Mauii:  i  17:!  I n.l  i  .  .\  French  p<iliti- 
ciaii,  born  at  Tliizy.  near  \illi'Irunche  (Voiine). 
He  was  early  forced  to  shift  for  hiiMself,  hut 
succeedyd  in  becoming  an  authority  in  nuil- 
ters  pertaining  to  industry  and  eoniinercc  iind 
received  an  appointment  as  inspector  ordiniiry  of 
manufactures  at  Amiens.  In  1775  he  met  Marie 
.Teaniie  Philipon,  a  young  woman  twenty  years 
his  junior,  of  brilliant  genius  and  faseinnting 
beauty,  and  they  were  married  February  4.  1780. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  17Sli,  Roland. 
wlio  was  then  living  at  Lyons,  became  a  deci<leil 
l>artisan  of  the  nu)vement.  In  1791  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  by  the  municipality  to  ]>resent  to  the 
Constituent  Assendily  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Lyonnese  weavers.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  founded  at  Lyons 
the  Club  Central,  the  members  of  which,  marked 
by  their  attachment  to  constitutional  lil>erty,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Rolandins.  Toward  tlie"elose 
of  1791  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Girondists.  In 
-March,  17!»2,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  a  post  which,  with  the  I'xception  of 
the  period  between  June  10  and  August  10.  1792, 
he  held  till  .January,  179.3.  when  he  resigned  in 
despair  of  seeing  moderate  counsels  adopted. 
l"]ion  the  fall  and  proscription  of  the  Girondists 
he  lied  and  concealed  himself  in  Rouen.  When 
news  reached  him  of  the  execution  of  his  wife, 
he  committed  suicidi>  at  a  small  village  in  the 
environs  of  Rouen.  November  15.  179.'J.  Roland 
wrote  and  published  several  memoirs  and  dis- 
quisitions on  branches  of  industry,  the  mo.st  im- 
portant work  being  the  Dictionnaire  des  tnanu- 
fneturcs  et  des  arts  (Paris,  1785-90).  His  let- 
ters to  his  wife  before  they  were  married  have 
also  been   published   in   part. 

ROLAND  DE  LA  PLATIERE,  Marie  or 
JIaxox  .Jeaxxe  Piiilu'OX.  Madame  (1754-93). 
A  leader  of  society  at  the  time  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. She  was  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Graticn 
Philipon.  an  engraver,  and  was  born  in  Paris, 
JIarch  17,  1754.  At  an  early  age  she  showed  great 
precocity, being  especially  attracted  by  the  works 
of  great  poets  and  UKU'alists.  When  eleven  years 
of  age  she  entered  a  convent  school  in  Paris,  but 
soon  returned  to  her  parents  and  gave  herself  up 
to  fresh  reading  and  study.  She  was  speedily 
attracted  by  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Rousseau 
and  the  Encyclopa-dists.  In  1780,  after  a  friend- 
ship extending  over  five  years,  she  married  Jean 
Marie  Roland  de  la  Platifre.  and  her  subsequent 
career  is  closely  identified  with  his  political  life. 
During  the  Revolution  she  became  prominent  in 
Parisian  literary  and  political  life,  and  her  salon- 
wan  fre<|uented  by  Brissot,  Buzot,  Pi'^tion,  and 
other  Girondist  leaders.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  and  Roland's  flight  from  Paris,  his 
wife  continued  to  support  the  lost  cause.  She 
was  arrested  June  1,  1793,  and  lodged  in 
prison,  where  she  spent  her  time  in  WTiting 
her  Mctnoires  (4  a-o1s.,  edited  by  Dauban.  Paris. 
1804).  She  also  composed  four  letters  to  Buzot. 
who  ahme  of  her  admirers  hiid  awakened  deeper 
sentiments  than  those  of  friendship.  Their  mu- 
tual love  had  been,  however,  a  blameless  one. 
After  a  sununary  trial  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Madan'ic  Roland  was  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine and  bravely  met  death,  November  8,  1703. 
Consult:    Dauban,    Etude   sur    Madame   Roland 
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(Paris,  1804);  Blind,  Madame  Roland  (ib., 
1880)  ;  Lain}-,  Deux  femmes  celebrcs  (ib.,  18SG)  ; 
Saiiite-Beuve,  Forlraits  de  femmes;  Dobson,  Four 
I'roichicomen  (London,  1890).  Madame  Ro- 
land's Lcttrcs  have  also  been  published  .  (Paris, 
1S67). 

ROLFE,  r.-.If,  John  (1585-1022).  An  English 
colonist  in  America,  born  in  Norfolk,  England. 
He  became  interested  in  the  colonization  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  June,  1009,  started  for  the  colony, 
but  was  wrecked  on  the  way,  was  detained  for 
some  months  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  did 
not  reach  Jamestown  until  May,  1010.  He  is 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  Englishman, 
in  1012,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Virginia.  He  had  married  an  English  woman 
in  1008,  but  his  wife  had  died  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Jamestown,  and  in  April,  1013,  he  mar- 
ried the  famous  Indian  'princess'  Pocahontas, 
whom  he  took  to  England  in  1010.  After  the 
death  of  Pocahontas,  in  1617,  Rolfe  returned  to 
Virginia,  where  he  again  married,  and  in  1019 
was  a  member  of  the  Council.     See  Pocahontas. 

ROLFE,  John  Carew  (1859—).  An  Ameri- 
can classical  philologist,  born  at  Lawrence. 
Mass.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1881,  and  attained  the 
doctorate  in  philosophy  at  Cornell  in  1885.  In 
1888-89  he  was  a  memljer  of  the  American  School 
at  Athens  and  assisted  in  important  excavations 
during  that  year.  He  taught  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity from  1882-85  and  at  Harvard  University 
in  1889-90.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  four  years  later  was  made  professor  of  Latin. 
This  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1902,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  became  co-editor 
with  Prof.  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Cornell  of  the 
College  Latin  Series,  and  edited  various  Latin 
texts  for  schools  and  colleges. 

ROLFE,  Robert  ^Ionsey,  Baron  Cranworth. 
See  Cranworth. 

ROLFE,  William  Jame.s  (1827—).  An 
American  Shakespearean  scholar  and  educator, 
born  in  Newbur^-port,  Mass.  Rolfe  graduated 
B.A.  at  Amherst"  in  1849.  He  taught  in  Mary- 
land, then  at  Wrentliam.  Dorchester,  Lawrence, 
and  Salem,  and  from  1802  to  1808  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Having  resigned  this  post,  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Popular  Science  Vcirs  and  afterwards 
of  the  Shakespearean  department  of  The  Litcrari/ 
World  and  The  Critic.  Early  in  his  career  he 
edited  selections  from  Ovid  and  Vergil,  and,  in 
collaboration.  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Physics 
(6  vols.,  1867-08).  Many  contributions  by  him 
are  scattered  through  the  lyorth  American  Re- 
view, Harper's  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals. 
His  Shakespearean  work  began  with  an  edition 
of  George  L.  Craik's  English  of  8hnl;cspeare 
(1807).  This  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Shakespeare  (40  vols.,  1870-83), 
a  revision  of  which  began  to  appear  in  1003. 
He  also  edited  the  Select  Poems  of  Goldsmith 
(1875),  of  Oral/  (1870).  and  of  Temn/son 
(1884);  The  Princess  (1884);  Mrs.  Broioning's 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  (1887);  Enoch 
Arden  and  Other  Poems  (1887)  ;  Scott's  Com- 
plete Poems  (1887):  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon 
and  Other  Dramas  of  Brou-ning  (1887)  ;  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  (1887);  Minor  Poems  of  Milton 
(1887)  ;     Macaulay's    Lays    of    Ancient    Rome 


(1SS8);  M'ordsu-orth.  (1888);  In  Memoriam 
(  1895)  ;  Idylls  of  the  King  (1890)  ;  and  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Tennyson  (10  vols.,  1898). 
Other  books  are:  ShaUespeare  the  Boy  (1896); 
The  Elementary  Study  of  English  (1896);  Life 
of  Shakespeare  (1901)  ;  and  A  Satchel  Guide  to 
Europe,  published  anonymously  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

ROLL,  rol,  Alfred  Philippe  (1847—).  A 
French  genre  and  portrait  painter  of  the  Natural- 
istic School,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Harpignies,  Gerome,  and  Bonnat.  Many  of  his 
subjects  are  tal<en  from  the  life  of  the  peasant. 
These  include  "The  Strike"  (1880),  in  the  Mu- 
seiun  of  Valenciennes  and  "Work"  (1885). 
"The  Centenary  of  the  5th  of  May,  1779,  at 
Versailles."  "War"  (1887),  and  "The  National 
Fete  of  the  14th  of  July,  1880,"  are  other  nota- 
ble canvases,  which  show  his  power  of  depicting 
several  figures  in  action.  He  was  influenced  by 
tlie  Impressionists  to  the  extent  that  he  rarely 
painted  any  figure  except  out  of  doors.  His 
"In  Normandy"  (1883)  ;  "Manda  Lametrie,  fer- 
mi&re"  (1888),  in  the  Luxembourg;  "The  Exo- 
dus"; and  the  superb  "Woman  with  a  Bull" 
I  1889)  are  examples  of  his  delicate  handling  of 
light.  His  skill  as  a  draughtsman  is  best  ex- 
hibited in  "The  Joys  of  Life"  (1892-90),  a 
decorative  painting  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris. 
He  also  painted  portraits.  Con.sult  Foureaud, 
L'wuvre  de  Alfred  Philippe  Roll   (Paris,  1890). 

ROLLE,  rol.  Richard,  of  Hampole  (c.1290- 
1349).  An  English  recluse  and  author,  bom  at 
Thornton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  theology  at 
Oxford,  but  he  left  the  university  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  became  a  hermit.  He  moved  about 
in  the  north,  settling  eventually  in  a  cell  at  Ham- 
pole,  near  Doncaster.  He  was  famed  for  his 
learning,  preaching,  and  holy  life.  RoUe  com- 
posed many  treatises  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
lish, some  of  which  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  His 
English  works,  written  in  the  Northumbrian  dia- 
lect, were  widely  read.  Most  popular  was  The 
Pricke  of  Conscience  (ed.  R.  Morris  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  1803),  a  poem  of  9024  lines  rhym- 
ing in  pairs.  It  gives  a  complete  view  of  human 
life  from  the  extreme  ascetic  standpoint.  Other 
English  works  by  Rolle  are  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles  (ed.  by  Bramley,  Oxford, 
1884)  :  English  Prose  T7-eati.'ies,  ten  in  number 
(edited  by"  Perry  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  London,"  1800)  ;  and  the  Miscellanies 
edited  by  Horstmann.  under  the  title  Richard 
Rolle  of  Hampole  and  His  Followers  (2  vols., 
London,  1895-96).  Two  of  the  Latin  treatises— 
De  Emendatione  Titer  and  De  Incrndio  Amoris, 
translated  into  English  Iiy  Richard  Misyn  in  the 
fifteenth  centurv.  were  edited  by  R.  Hardy  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  "(London,  1896). 
Rolle's  English  works  are  of  great  philological 
interest  as  specimens  of  the  English  written  in 
the  North. 

ROLLER.  A  bird  of  the  family  CoraciidiE, 
related  to  tlie  broadmouths,  todies,  and  motmots. 
All  the  many  rollers  are  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
and  forested  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  are 
noted  for  gorgeous  coloring.  They  take  their 
name  from  a  habit  of  tumbling  in  the  air  like  a 
tumbler-pigeon,  and  have  a  curious  habit  of 
tossing  their  food,  which  consists  of  insects  and 
parts  of  plants,  into  the  air.  and  catching  it  in 
their  mouths.     One  only  is  found  in  Europe,  the 
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common  roller  (Coracius  yarnila),  a  bird  nearly 
eiiual  in  size  to  a  jay.  Besides  the  genus  Cora- 
oias,  there  are  the  broad-billed  rollers  of  the  genus 
Eurystonius,  found  in  Africa  and  trojjieal  Asia, 
and  at  least  four  genera  of  remarkable  rollers 
confined  to  Madagascar. 

ROLLERS.     See  Eoad  axd  Street  lUcnix- 

ERY. 

ROLLER   WORM,   or   ROLLWORM.      The 

larva  of  a  liesperid  butterlly  [Eudainus  i)i()teus), 
wliich  rolls  the  leaves  of  beans  and  peas  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  large  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  leaves  in  clusters  of  from  four  to 
six.  The  larva,  which  is  yellow-green  and  has  a 
slender  neck  and  large  head,  cuts  a  slit  in  the 
leaf  from  the  edge,  rolls  the  llap  around  its  body, 
and  works  from  the  inside  of  this  roll  with  its 
soft  parts  perfectly  protected.  When  fully  grown 
it  is  1..5  inches  long,  and  transforms  to  a  chrysa- 
lis within  the  leaf-roll.  The  adult  butterfly  is 
dark  brown,  the  front  wings  having  several  sil- 
very white  spots.  In  a  small  garden  it  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  hand-picking,  but  the  use  of  an 
arsenical   spray  is  necessary   in  large  fields. 

ROL'LETT,  HEEM.iXX  (1819-1004).  An  Ans- 
Iviaii  jiiji't  and  art  critic,  born  in  Baden,  near 
Vienna.  Because  of  the  radical  tone  of  his  po- 
litical poetry,  Friihlingsboteii  aus  Oesterreich 
(1S4.5).  published  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he 
was  forbidden  to  return  to  Austria,  and  was  later 
expelled  from  several  German  States.  His  princi- 
ytil  works  are  :  Frische  Lieder  I  1848,  2d  ed.  1855 )  ; 
Ii'c publika iiisches  Liederbuch  ( 1848)  ;  Die  Kinncs. 
a  .series  of  songs,  with  music  by  Abt  (1854); 
Offcnbaningen  (2d  ed.  1870)  ;  and  Miirchen- 
gcschichtCH  aus  dem  Leben  (1894) .  Rollett  wrote 
some  dramas  and  also  two  valuable  works  on 
art.  Die  drci  MeiKter  der  Gemmogli/plik  (1874), 
and  Die  Goethe-Bildmsse  (1882). 

ROLLIN,  ro'laN',  Cii.4.eles  (1661-1741).  A 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  at 
the  ColI6ge  du  Plessis,  where,  in  1683.  he  became 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  five 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  Coll&ge  de  France.  In  1694  he  was 
chosen  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  dig- 
nity which  he  held  for  two  years,  distinguishing 
himself  by  many  useful  reforms.  In  1696  he  was 
appointed  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege de  Beanvais;  but  being  an  ardent  Jansenist. 
he  was  removed  in  1712,  through  the  influence 
of  his  opponents.  In  1715  he  published  an 
edition  of  Quintilian,  and  in  1726  the  Traite 
des  etudes,  his  best  literary  performances.  After 
a  long  life  of  retirement  devoted  to  writing  and 
study.  Eollin  died  in  Paris,  September  14.  1741. 
'  His  most  famous  work  is  the  compilation,  for- 
merly of  great  popularity,  known  as  the  nistoire 
oieienne  (13  vols..  Paris,  1830-38).  which  has 
frequently  been  reprinted  and  reedited  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  but  is  of  little  historical 
value.  He  also  began  a  Uisloire  romninc.  which 
was  completed  by  Crevier  and  other  historians 
after  Rollin's  death,  and  was  published  in  9 
volumes    (Paris,  1738-48). 

ROLLIN,  Ledru-.     See  Ledru-Rollin. 

ROLLING  MILL.  An  establishment  provid- 
ed with  macliinery  for  working  metal  ingots  into 
rails,  bars,  plates,  rods,  and  structural  shapes  by 
repeatedly  passing  them  when  intensely  hot  be- 
tween   cylindrical    rolls.      The    three    principal 


methods  of  working  nielals  are  founding,  forging, 
ami  rolling,  and  of  these  three  melhodt  that  of 
rolling  has  been  ehielly  instrumental  in  e.\tvnding 
the  use  of  metal  for  structural  purposes  to  ita 
present  enormous  ilimonsions.  The  rolling  niill 
was  invented  l)y  Henry  Corl,  an  KnglUluiian,  in 
1783,  and  although  womlerfully  developed  in  its 
essential  principle,  the  device 
has  undergone  but  little  change 
since  its  invention.  Rolling  mills 
may  be  classified  as  two-high 
mills,  three-high  mills,  ami  four- 
high  mills,  with  their  modifica-  ^::^^< — «t 
tions.  The  accompanying  dia- 
grams show  the  |)rineiple  of  ojier- 
ation  of  each  of  these  mills.  Fig. 
1  indicates  a  tuo-high  mill  in 
which  the  metal  passes  between 
the  two  rolls  in  the  direction  indicated  [>y  the 
lower  arrow  and  has  work  done  on  it  and  then 
is  returned  over  the  rolls  as  indicated  by  the 
upper  arrow  for  the  second  jiass.  In  the  three- 
high  mill,  indicated  hy  Fig.  2, 
the  metal  passes  forward  be- 
tween   the    bottom    and    middle 

rolls    and    is    returned    Iwtween 

>** — ^ — ^  the   middle    and    top    rolls    and 

has  work  done  on  it  in  both  the 
forward  and  retuin  passes.  The 
four-high  mill,  as  shown  by  Fig. 
"**<  3,  consists  essentially  of  two 
two-high  mills  placed  one  above 
the  other  nearly,  an<l  working 
in  opposite  directions  so  that 
p,(.   .,  the  metal  is  acted  upon  during 

lioth  the  forward  ami  return 
passes.  In  actual  practice  the  four-high  mill  ia 
seldom  used.  The  original  mill  invented  by  Cort 
was  a  two-high  mill  0])erating  as  indicated  by 
Fig.  1.  As  will  be  seen,  the  metal  after  each 
forward  pass  had  to  be  re- 
turned over  the  top  of  the 
mill,  without  any  work  being 
done  on  it,  to  get  it  into  posi- 
tion for  the  next  forward  »♦- 
pass.  Tliis  operation,  it  will 
be  readily  understood,  necessi- 
tated a  material  loss  of  time 
and  heat  while  the  metal  was 
being  returned  for  each  sue-  — :* — *** 
ceeding  pass  through  the  rolls. 
Tile  first  great  improvement 
of  the  two-high  mill  was  de- 
signed to  avoid  these  losses 
and  consisted  in  ojierating 
the  rolls  by  a  reversing  engine,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  metal  had  completed  the  forward  pass, 
reversed  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the 
rolls  and  permitted  the  metal  to  be  returned  be- 
tween them.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  revers- 
ing were  that  more  expensive  engines  were  re- 
quired, the  whole  machinery  had  to  be  heavier 
and  more  costly  in  construction,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs  was  greater.  The  three-high 
mill,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  2.  has  the  great 
advantage  over  the  two-high  mill  that  the  ndU 
operate  all  the  time  in  one  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  metal  has  to  be  lifted  for  each 
return  pass.  In  modern  rolling-mill  practice, 
the  lifting  is  done  by  hand  when  light  material 
such  as  rods,  bars,  hoops,  etc..  is  being  rolled 
and  bv  machinery  when  the  material  is  hea\7. 
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The  construction  of  a  set  or  stand  of  rolling- 
mill  rolls  is  iiuite  simple.  The  rolls  are  made  of 
chilled  cast  iron  turned  to  cjliudrical  form  and 
are  journaled  at  their  ends  in  a  strong  frame  or 
housing  of  cast  iron.  It  is  essential  above  all 
things  that  this  housing  shall  be  strong  and 
rigid  and  so  constructed  that  the  rolls  can  be 
taken  out  and  repaired  or  changed  quickly  and 
easily.  Sometimes  the  rolls  are  so  fixed  and  ad- 
justed in  the  housing  that  their  distance  apart 
can  be  quickly  increased  or  decreased  while  they 
are  in  place,  and  at  other  times  they  are  placed 
in  the  housing  in  a  definite  fixed  position  which 
cannot  be  changed  during  operation.  The  hous- 
ing is  founded  on  a  structure  of  masonry  set  be- 
low the  mill  floor.  In  finishing  mills  for  light 
work  the  engine  is  sometimes  connected  only  to 
one  roll,  the  other  roll  being  turncjd  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  metal  as  it  passes  between  the  two. 
For  heavier  work  both  rolls  are  positively  ope- 
rated direct  from  the  engine.  The  simplest  form 
of  roll  is  a  plain  cylindrical  one  for  rolling  plates. 
For  rolling  nearly  all  other  forms  of  rolled 
shapes  the  metal  has  to  be  confined  laterally,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  rolls  are  provided  with 
grooves  varying  in  shape  according  to  the  finished 
form  it  is  desired  to  secure.  C4enerally  each  set 
of  rolls  has  two  or  more  grooves,  each  set  of 
which  approaches  closer  to  the  form  of  the  fin- 
ished section  than  the  set  of  grooves  preceding  it, 
and  the  metal  is  passed  through  these  grooves  in 
order.  Commonly  also  several  sets  of  rolls  are 
employed,  each  set  of  which  brings  the  piece  closer 
to  its  final  form  than  the  set  preceding.  In  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  the  several  stands  of  rolls  are 
so  arranged  that  the  rolling  process  is  continu- 
ovis.  For  example,  in  rolling  round  rods  for  wire- 
drawing, the  billet  from  the  blooming  mill  passes 
through  one  groove,  then  is  looped  and  returned 
through  another,  and  so  on  until  the  final  groove 
of  the  final  stand  of  rolls  produces  the  finished 
rod  of  small  diameter.  In  the  universal  mill 
largely  used  in  rolling  plates  the  metal  is  com- 
pressed lateral!}'  bv  means  of  a  pair  of  vertical 
rolls  set  close  behind  the  horizontal  rolls.  There 
are  also  special  forms  of  mills  for  rolling  wheel 
tires,  hoops,  and  other  special  shapes. 

The  mills  of  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  at  Pen- 
coj'd.  Pa.,  may  be  described  as  t_ypical  of  modern 
practice.  The  steel  ingots  as  produced  by  the 
steel  plant  (see  Iron  and  Steel)  are  delivered  by 
electric  traveling  cranes  and  cars  to  the  pit 
furnaces  of  the  blooming  mill,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  the  first  rolling  process  to  reduce 
them  to  blooms  and  billets.  The  blooming  mill 
is  a  two-high  reversing  mill,  and  the  ingots  are 
delivered  to  it  and  manipulated  between  the  dif- 
ferent passes  by  'tables'  operated  by  hydraulic 
power  from  a  central  station.  These  tables  raise, 
turn,  and  shift  the  piece  transversely  or  longi- 
tudinally as  desired.  This  mill  is  fed  with  hot 
ingots  by  four  vertical  pit  furnaces  of  the 
regenerative  type  fired  with  producer  gas,  and 
in  tvirn  it  supplies  three  finishing  mills  and  an 
axle  forge.  The  principal  part  of  the  product 
goes  to  the  beam  mill,  which  is  supplied  with  hot 
blooms.  The  beam  mill  is  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  delivery  of  the  blooming  mill  and  is  served 
with  three  regenerative  heating  furnaces  for  re- 
storing full  working  temperature  to  the  blooms 
on  their  passage  from  the  blooming  mill.  The 
billets  are  charged  into  and  withdrawn  from 
these   furnaces   by   machinery.     The   beam   mill 


consists  of  two  distinct  mills,  one  a  roughing  mill 
for  roughly  forujing  the  beam  and  the  other  a 
finishing  mill.  The  roughing  mill  is  a  two-high 
reversing  mill  and  tlie  finishing  mill  is  of  the 
three-high  type.  The  roughing  mill  is  served 
with  reversing  tables  and  hydraulic  manipulators, 
while  the  finishing  mill  has  traveling  tables  which 
also  have  a  lifting  movement.  The  product  of 
the  finishing  mill  is  delivered  by  live  rollers  to 
saws  and  shears,  thence  to  cooling  beds,  straight- 
ening machines  and  shears,  and  finally  to  the 
storage  yards.  From  the  time  the  ingot  leaves 
the  steel  mill  until  the  finished  beam  is  in  the 
storage  yard  it  is  handled  wholly  by  maehinery. 
The  foregoing  is  a  typical  example  of  the  per- 
fection of  modern  rolling-mill  practice  in  produc- 
ing structural  iron  and  steel.  In  rolling  rails 
the  billet  from  the  blooming  mill  passes  directly 
to  a  three-high  rail  mill. 

Steel  Shapes.  The  shapes  turned  out  by  the 
modern  rolling  mill  are  limited  only  by  the  fact 
that  thoy  must  in  each  case  be  of  uniform  section 
throughout  the  length  of  the  piece,  and  the  fact 
that  the  roller  grooves  cannot  be  wider  at  the 
bottom  than  the  top.  The  more  common  stand- 
ard shapes  are  plates,  flats,  squares,  rounds,  half- 
rounds,  angles,  channels,  I  beams,  Z  bars,  T  iron. 


1  Beam. 


r^.    ^  J..-J 


Tee  Bar. 


Channel. 


ti\^m\\w 


I  Angle. 


Bulb  Beam. 


ZBar. 


BTRrCTURAL  STEEL  SHAPES. 

trough  shapes,  rails,  and  bulb  angles.  In  struc- 
tural work  these  direct  shapes  are  riveted  to- 
gether to  form  the  various  compotmd  shapes 
used  for  columns  for  buildings,  bridge  members, 
etc.  The  literature  on  rolling-mill  construction, 
equipment,  and  practice  exists  almost  wholly  in 
the  shape  of  special  articles  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  various  engineering  societies  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  engineering  papers. 

ROL'LO,  Hrolf,  Eolf,  or  Rou  (real  name 
Heolfe,  known  as  the  Ganger,  or  Walker).  A 
Xorse  chieftain  of  whose  early  histor.v  nothing 
definite  is  kno«Ti.  He  seems  to  have  effected  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Xorthwestern  France,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Clair-en-Epte,  about  912.  he  was 
granted  by  King  Charles  the  Simple  of  France 
the  possession  of  Rouen  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory which  he  already  held.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  Rollo  was  baptized 
with  many  of  his  companions.  He  divided  his 
lands  among  his  followers,  framed  laws  for  his 
people,  and  made  great  donations  to  the  Church. 
He  was  a  faithful  ally  of  Charles  the  Simple. 
By  successful  wars  he  graduall.v  extended  his 
possessions.  About  927  he  associated  his  son 
William  Longsword  with  himself  as  ruler.     He 
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died  about  931.  Consult  Kiceman,  The  y'orman 
Cunqiicst,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1807).     See  Normans. 

ROLLS.  The  records  of  the  ancient  English 
courts.  The  term  originated  at  a  time  when 
buokbiiiding  was  not  conunon,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  write  the  records  of  court  proceedings 
ui)Oii  sheets  of  parchment,  which  were  tacked  or 
fastened  together  and  rolled  up.  See  Records, 
Public. 

ROLLS,  Master  of  the.    See  JIaster  of  the 

KOLI.S. 

ROM,  or  ROMANY.     See  Gypsies. 

ROMAGNA,  ro-ma'ura.  A  territorial  divi- 
sion of  Italy  which  formed  part  of  the  Papal 
States  (q.v. ).  It  embraces  the  provinces  of  Bo- 
logna, Fcrrara.  Forli,  and  Ravenna. 

ROMAGNOSI,    rO'ma-nyo'ze,    Giovanni    Do- 

siENico  ( 17(il-1835).  An  Italian  jurist,  born  at 
Salsoniaggiore.  He  was  educated  at  Piacenza, 
and  became  instructor  in  law  at  Parma  (1S03), 
and  in  1806  professor  of  law  at  Padua.  The 
downfall  of  Napoleon  caused  him  to  leave  the 
last  place  and  he  became  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Corfu  in  1824.  Romagnosi  in  his 
teaching  extolled  society  as  the  natural  condition 
of  man,  upheld  the  State  against  the  individual, 
and  repudiated  the  contract  tlieory  of  the  origin 
of  societ}'.  His  two  most  important  works  are 
the  Genesi  del  diritto  i^enale  (1780)  and  Intro- 
duzione  alio  studio  del  diritto  pubhlieo  uni- 
rcrsale  (1805).  His  Opere  were  published  at 
Florence  in  1832-3.5.  While  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrians  in  ISOO.  Romagnosi  is  said  to  have  an- 
ticipated Oersted  in  the  discovery  of  tlie  magnetic 
needle. 

ROMAIC  (:\rL.  Romaiciis,  from  CJk.  'PuuaiKis, 
Rlwrnailcos,  Roman,  Latin,  Byzantine,  from 'Piiim;, 
RhoiHc,  Lat.  Rointi.  Rome,  later  also  Byzantium). 
The  vernacular  language  of  modern  Greece.  See 
the  section  on  Modern  G-reek  in  the  article  Greek 
Language. 

ROMAIC  LITERATURE.  The  modern 
Greek  literature.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  period  that  begins  after  the  over- 
throw by  the  Turks  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
A.D.  1453.  But  the  beginnings  of  Romaic  litera- 
ture considered  as  the  written  expression  of 
Romaic  speech  must  be  sought  at  least  three  cen- 
turies earlier.  Theodores  Prodromes  ( Ptochopro- 
dromos),  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  has  been  considered  the  first 
modern  Greek  writer.  His  begging  poems,  writ- 
ten in  the  so-called  political  verse  and  in  the 
vulgar  language,  are  a  most  interesting  literary 
and  linguistic  monument.  But  Prodromes  is  by 
no  means  the  first  Romaic  writer.  The  jjopular 
epic  nuxterial  out  of  which  the  metrical  romance 
of  Diogenes  Akritas  was  afterwards  constructed 
appears  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
Romaic  prose  documents  composed  in  Lower  Italy 
carry  us  back  to  the  tenth  century.  The  metrical 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  the  ilorea.  which 
deals  with  the  foundation  of  the  feudal 
principalities  in  Greece  after  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  was  composed  before  1326.  In  the 
earlier  period,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Romaic 
literature,  Constantinople,  Cyprus,  and  Crete  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  chief  centres  of  production. 
Didactic,  erotic,  and  allegorical  poetry,  legal  and 
historical  writings  in  prose,  are  among  the  forms 
of  literature  represented.     To  a  Cretan  poet  of 


Venetian  origin,  Vincenzo  Cornaro.  who  llourishcd 
apparently  about  15."i(l,  beUings  willi  some  right 
the  title  of  the  modern  Homer.  His  long  romuii- 
tie  jioem  ICrulocritos,  in  which,  in  the  niediu^vul 
manner,  the  loves  of  Erotooritos,  the  si>n  of  an 
-\tliinian  courlfer.  and  .\relu^.a,  the  daughter  of 
Heracles,  King  of  Athens,  are  narrated,  i.s  still 
a  great  favorite  with  the  (Jreek  iiopulaee.  tirei-k 
l>rose  writing  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  repre- 
sents substantially  Imt  the  continuation  and 
propagation  of  the  later  Byzantine  literatnre  and 
scholarship.  But  during  the  |)eriod  of  Turkish 
rule,  i)articularly  in  Northern  (ireece,  a  nniss  of 
most  striking  and  interesting  popular  poetry, 
composed  and  transmitted  unwritten,  was  aceii- 
nnilating.  In  this  popular  poetry  the  life,  the 
emotions,  the  superstitions  of  the'  Greek  people 
are  reflected.  In  the  so-called  Klephtic  songs,  in 
which  is  vividly  p(utraycd  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
mountaineers  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  who  were 
sometimes  a  sort  of  local  police  in  Turkish 
pay,  sometimes  brigands,  we  lind  expressed  that 
love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  the  opprosor  which 
were  to  culminate  in  the  Revolution  of  1821. 
Noteworthy  among  these  poems  is  the  Quarrel  of 
Oh/ntpos  and  Kixsavos  ((3ssa),  which  was  trans- 
lated, together  with  other  popular  Romaic  poems, 
by  Goethe.  Of  others  of  tlie  poems  'iove  and 
love's  pain"  is  the  burden ;  of  yet  others,  death 
and  Charos,  the  modern  Greek  death-god, 
are  the  theme.  The  ])ropliet  of  the  sjiirit  of  liberty, 
which  was  gaining  greater  ])ower  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Revolution,  was  Rhegas  of 
Velestinos  (Phera?)  (1754-98).  Rhegas,  who 
lived  in  the  service  of  the  CJreek  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia  and  who  paid  the  price  of  his  patriot- 
ism with  his  life,  is  tlie  author  of  the  rousing 
war-song,  "On,  sons  of  the  Hellenes!"  The  stir- 
ring poem,  "How  long,  pallicar.s?"  is  also  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him.  Of  a  ditTerent  type  was 
the  man  who  has  Ijcen  often  regarded  as  the 
modern  Greek  Anacrcon,  Athanasios  Christopulos 
(1770-1847),  who  spent  what  would  .seem  to 
have  been  an  epicurean  existence  at  Bucharest, 
imitating  the  Anacreontica  in  Romaic  and  trou- 
bling himself  little  about  the  regeneration  of 
Cireece.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  satiric  fabulist 
loannes  Velaras  of  Epirus  (1773-1823),  who  was 
physician  to  Veli  Pasha,  son  of  the  infamous  Ali 
Pasha  of  .Janina.  Among  the  cultivators  and  de- 
velopers of  Romaic  prose  style,  a  very  pronnnent 
place  should  be  given  to  the  first  gieat  modern 
Greek  scholar.  Adamantios  Kor.nes  (Coray)  (1748- 
1833 ) ,  who  left  his  mark  upon  classical,  as  well  as 
modern,  Greek  philology.  He  took  a  middle  posi- 
tion in  the  strife  that  "arose  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revival  of  national  life  between  the  purists  and 
the  vulgarists  in  Romaic  speech  and  writ  ing.  The 
current  t^reek  style  of  to-day  occupies  in  general 
this  vague  middle  groiuid.  hut  the  most  vital 
and  original  literature  of  the  Greeks  is  still,  in 
poetry  at  least,  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

It  was  in  this  tongue,  and  in  that  form  of  it 
which  was  current  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  that  the 
great  poet  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  Dionysios 
Solomos,  w^rote.  Solonios  is  a  Avriter  of  real 
and  eminent  genius.  He  was  horn  in  Zante,  in 
1798,  was  educated  in  Italy,  where  he  studied 
law  at  Venice.  Cremona,  and  Padua,  and  de- 
veloped his  literary  knowledge  and  poetic  talent 
by  association  with  the  poets  of  the  day, 
particularly  Monti,  and  by  reading  the  Italian 
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classics.  On  his  return  to  Zante  in  181S  be 
began  to  study  popular  Romaic  poetrj-  willi 
the  practical  help,  it  is  said,  of  an  old  blind 
minstrel.  The  Klephtic  laj-s  were  a  new  in- 
spiration to  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  Solomos's  genius  is  his  Hymn  to  Fixc- 
dom,  the  composition  of  which  was  prompted 
by  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Greek  Eevolution. 
Kot  the  least  striking  passage  in  this  great 
poem  is  that  in  which  the  innumerable  company 
of  the  ghosts  of  those  that  had  been  "slain  by 
Turkish  wrath"  inspire  by  their  unfelt  touch 
the  sleeping  Greek  army  before  Tripolitza.  The 
Hymn  to  Freedom  has  been  set  to  fit  music  and 
is  now  tile  national  h.ymn  of  Greece.  Tlie  poem 
On  the  Death  of  Byron  is  also  a  noble  work, 
though  written  in  a  difficult  and  involved  style. 
Among  the  shorter  poems  of  Solomos  may  be 
mentioned  The  Poisoned  Girl,  weirdly  pathetic: 
The  Blond  Girl;  and  the  six  lines — a  true  mul- 
turn  in  parro — on  the  island  of  Psara  after  its 
devastation  by  the  Turks.  Solomos  died  in 
1857,  in  Corfu,  where  he  had  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  To  what  may  be  called  the 
school  of  Solomos  belong  Julius  Typaldos  of 
Cephalonia  (1814-83)  and  G.  ilarkoras  of  Corfu 
( 1S2G — ).  A  poet  of  distinct  merit,  who  belongs 
to  the  western  islands,  but  drew  his  inspiration 
as  well  as  his  blood  from  the  hardy  Epirotes,  is 
Aristoteles  Valaorites  of  Santa  JIaura  (Leucas) 
(1824-79).  Another  poet,  able  but  too  much 
influenced  by  the  puristic  style,  is  George  Zala- 
kostas  (1805-58).  Of  merit,  too,  as  a  lyric  poet, 
is  Achilles  Paraskhos  (1833-95).  Among  the 
numerous  Greek  poetical  writers  of  lesser  merit 
since  the  Eevolution  may  be  mentioned  the  widely 
learned  and  over-classical  Alexander  Rizos  Ean- 
gabes  (Eangab^)  (1810-92),  who  devoted  him- 
self to  various  fields  of  literature,  and  Alexander 
Soutsos  (1808-63),  who  contributed  by  his 
satiric  verse  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  unfortu- 
nate President  Capodistria.  Demetrios  Bikelas, 
of  whom  more  must  be  said  presently,  is 
better  known  as  a  prose  writer  than  as 
a  poet,  although  he  has  written  graceful 
verse  and  made  poetical  translations  of  a 
number  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Another  writer 
of  verse  holds  a  unique  place  in  modern 
Greek  literature.  This  is  George  Soiires,  who 
for  many  years  published  weekly  a  small, 
four-page,  satirical  paper,  the  'Pw/zTjis.  roughly 
illustrated  by  himself  and  written  in  clever  dog- 
gerel. His  very  personal,  slashing  satire,  com- 
bined with  poetic  talent,  caused  Soures  to  be 
called  by  some  the  modern  Aristophanes.  In 
dramatic  writing,  as  in  fiction,  the  modern 
Greek  writers  have  for  the  most  part  owed  far 
too  much  to  French  models;  but  the  comedy 
'Ra^vKuvla,  published  in  1836  by  D.  K.  Byzantios 
(a  painter  by  profession),  in  which  a  comical 
entanglement  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
several  characters  rightly  to  understand  one  an- 
other's dialect  and  which  contains  a  good  deal 
of  clever  satire  on  the  confused  state  of  the 
modern  tongue,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Worthy  of  mention,  too,  are  the  comedies  of 
Angelos  Vlakhos  (published  1871).  A  very 
prominent  place  in  modern  Greek  fiction  is  held 
by  Demetrios  Bikelas,  who  was  born  at  Her- 
mopolis,  in  Syra.in  1835.  His  Ai7)7'ij|naTa ( Stories ) 
give  us  vivid  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  .'Egean 
Islands.    They  have  been  gracefully  translated  in- 


to Knglish  (from  the  French  edition)  by  Opdycke, 
inuler  the  title  Tales  from  the  ^Egean  (Chicago, 
1894).  A  brief  but  vivid  picture  of  Western 
Greece  is  presented  in  Bikelas's  letters  to  a 
friend,  entitled  'AttA  NiK07r6Xeais  fi's  'OXvuirlay 
(From  Xieopolis  to  Olympia),  which  have  also 
appeared  in  a  French  version.  Here  may  be 
mentioned  as  other  important  modern  Greek 
historical  works  the  elder  Tricoupis's  History  of 
the  Greek  Revolution-  and  Paparrhegopoulos'.s 
History  of  the  Greek  People.  An  historical 
novelist,  as  well  as  a  literary  critic  of  keen 
taste  and  sound  judgment,  is  Emmanuel  D. 
Ehoidcs,  author  of  Jldiruraa  'luiivna  (  Pojk  Joan ) , 
a  Eabelaisian  historical  satire  published  in  1807. 
Ordinary  Greek  journalism,  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  sort,  hardly  falls,  for  the  most  part, 
within  the  scope  of  a  survey  of  modern  Greek 
literature  i  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
'Eo-rfa,  an  excellent  literary  journal  published 
at  Athens.  In  the  domain  of  scholarship  the 
Greeks  have  accomplished  much,  notably  in 
archicologj'  and  philolog}'.  The  National  Uni- 
versity, founded  under  Otho,  the  first  King  of  the 
Greeks,  has  in  its  faculties  men  of  international 
fame.  Among  these  is  the  greatest  living  native 
scholar  in  later  Greek,  Hatzidakes.  Constantino 
Kontos,  who  taught  for  many  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, was  closely  associated  with  the  Dutch 
philologists,  especially  C'obet.  The  A6710S  'Ep/i^s, 
in  tlie  composition  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Cobet  and  Badham.  the  T'/waaiKoX  Haparytpifaui 
(aiming  at  the  purification  of  the  modern  written 
language),  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
learned  periodical  'Affijra  are  monuments  of  Kon- 
tos's  great  scholarship. 

Bibliography.  Krumbacher,  Geschiehte  der 
hyzuniinischcn  Litteratur  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1897;  excellent,  with  very  full  bibliography); 
Nicolai,  Gesehiehte  der  neugriechischen  Littera- 
tur (Leipzig,  1876;  valuable  for  bibliography); 
Eangabe,  Prceis  d'uiw  histoire  de  la.  litteraturc 
neo-hellenique  (Berlin,  1877)  ;  Dieterich,  Ge- 
sehiehte der  hyzantinisehen  iind  neugrieehischen 
Litteratur  (Leipzig,  1902).  The  first  and  most 
extensive  collections  of  Eomaic  popular  poetry 
are  those  of  Fauriel,  Chants  populaires  de  la 
Grece  moderne  (Paris,  1825;  with  French  transla- 
tions, and  an  excellent  Discours  prcliminaire) , 
and  Passow,  Popularia  Carmina  Grcecice  Recen- 
tioris  (Leipzig,  1860).  For  modern  Greek  folk- 
poetry,  besides  these  two  collections,  should  be 
consulted:  Stuart-Glennie,  Greek  Folk  Poetry 
(Guildford,  1896:  contains  a  large  number  of 
verse  translations),  and  Abbott,  Songs  of  Mod- 
ern Greece  ( Cambridge,  1 900 ) . 

ROMAINE,  ro-man',  William  (1714-95).  An 
English  clergyman  noted  for  his  'evangelical' 
and  Calvinistic  preaching.  He  was  born  at 
Heathpool,  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  ref- 
ugee. He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Houghton,  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. 1734;  was  ordained  in  1738,  and  imme- 
diately obtained  a  curacy  near  Epsom.  In  1748 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  Calasio's  Hebreie  Concordance  and  Lexicon, 
the  fruit  of  seven  years'  labor.  Tlie  same  year 
he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Saint  Botolph's,  in 
London,  and  in  1749  lecturer  of  Saint  Dunstan's- 
in-the-West.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  assistant 
morning  preacher  at  Saint  George's,  but  was 
afterwards    deprived    of    the    situation    by    the 
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rector,  Dr.  Trebcck,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popu- 
hirity  and  averse  to  the  'phiinness'  of  liis  preaeh- 
iiig.  His  'evangelicalisni'  grew  with  his  years, 
aud  at  length,  in  1757,  in  a  sermon  on  The  Lurd 
Our  Righteousness,  it  became  so  ofliensive  to  the 
dons  of  Oxford  that  the  university  pulpit  was  in 
future  closed  against  him.  In  1750  he  became 
curate  and  morning  preacher  at  Saint  Olave's, 
Southwark,  in  175'J  at  Saint  Hartliolomew  the 
Great,  near  West  Smithfield.  In  ITtlli  he  was 
chosen  by  the  parishioners  rector  of  Saint  An- 
drew of  the  Wardrobe,  and  Saint  Anne,  Black- 
friars,  both  in  London,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  liis  death.  His  works  were  republished  in  a 
collected  form,  in  8  vols.,  in  17'J0,  by  Cadogan, 
with  a  life  of  their  author. 

ROMAN,  rO'miin,  or  ROMANU.  A  town  of 
liunuuiia.  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  35  miles  west  by  south  of  .Jassy,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Moldava  and  Sereth  rivers 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  1).  The  bishopric 
of  Roman  dates  from  the  early  fifth  century. 
Population,  in  1890,  14,019. 

ROMAN,  ro-miin',  Fr.  pron.  ro'miiN',  AsDEfi 
BiENVENu  (1795-1800).  An  American  political 
leader.  He  was  born  in  Opelousas  Parish,  La., 
and  was  the  son  of  a  French  Creole  sugar 
planter.  He  graduated  at  Saint  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  in  1815,  and  soon  afterwards  settled 
on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Saint  James  Parish.  La. 
From  1831  to  1835  he  was  Ciovernor  of  the  State, 
and  while  holding  that  office  he  brought  about 
the  formation  of  a  State  agricultural  society, 
the  building  of  a  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge, 
the  granting  of  $20,000  to  Jefferson  College,  and 
other  important  public  measures.  He  was  again 
Governor  from  1839  to  1843.  and  did  much  to 
prevent  the  repudiation  of  the  State  debt.  In 
1845,  and  ag.iin  in  1852,  he  helped  to  draw  up 
new  State  constitutions.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  secession, 
but  as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1861  he 
acquiesced  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  from 
the  Union.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  Confederate  provisional  Government  to 
negotiate  peaceful  separation.  He  was  too  infirm 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed, but  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Con- 
federacy, 

ROMAN  ART.  Although  the  Romans  affect- 
ed to  despise  the  practice  of  the  arts  and  dis- 
played little  artistic  taste  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, the.v  developed,  nevertheless,  a  distinctly, 
national  art  under  the  late  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  largely  by  the  hand  of  artists  of  Cireek 
race,  and  produced  in  architectvire  types  which 
liave  been  in  use  for  nearl,v  tweut.v  centu- 
ries. The  history  of  Etruscan  art  dates  from  the 
period  previous  to  the  campaigns  against  the 
Greek  cities,  the  conquest  of  which  opened  up 
the  sphere  of  Greek  art  and  ushered  in  the 
Hellenic  period,  which  continued  until  the  time 
of  Augustus.  It  was  during  and  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus  that  the  colossal  imdertakings  of 
the  Imperial  period  reached  the  unity  of  a 
national  st.vle  throu,ehout  the  Empire.  The 
century  and  a  half  that  followed  was  the  golden 
age.  Tlie  decay  set  in  before  the  time  of  Scp- 
timius  Severus  and  was  complete  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  except  in  point  of  practical  con- 
structive ability. 


ARCIIITECTIKE. 

Pbe-Roman.  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
abound  in  ruins  of  ehiborately  fortilied  citicB 
antedating  u.c.  500,  often  more  imposing  and 
complete  than  the  ruins  of  Myccna-  or  Tirj-ns, 
e.g.  Xorba,  Alalri,  and  Segni.  The  earliest 
temples  (seventh  century)  remotely  reseniliied 
the  Greek  in  having  a  cella  and  portico,  mid 
in  the  use  of  a  primitive  and  clunisv  (pnisi- 
Doric  order,  the  Tuscan;  but  they  were  built 
chielly  of  wood,  with  tcrra-cotta  ornaments,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  found  on  many  sites, 
as  at  Satricum,  Alatri,  ajid  Falerii.  In  fnscuny 
and  parts  of  Umbria  peopled  by  the  Etruscan 
race  architecture  and  decoration  were  further 
advanced,  though  the  temples  were  mainly  of  the 
type  just  descriljcd,  with  terracotta  .sculptures, 
even  in  Rome  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Empire 
(Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus).  Underground 
domes  and  vaults  abound.  Especially  noticeable 
are  the  tombs  at  Tarquinii,  Cier'c.  Clusium 
(Chiusi),  Perugia,  and  other  sites,  of  chtbornte 
design  and  sumptuous  interior  decoration,  often 
representing  tlie  numners  and  customs  of  daily 
life.  It  is  to  -the  Etruscans  that  Roman  architec- 
ture owes  its  arches  and  vaults. 

Roman  ARcinrECTiHK.  When,  under  the  Re- 
public, pure  Greek  inllucnce  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Rome  tlirough  the  conquest  of  ,South- 
ern  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  the  Romans  em- 
ployed CJreeks  and  their  pupils  to  put  up  their 
first  stone  and  marble  temples  of  Tuscan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  in  place  of  the 
earlier  Etruscan  temples  of  wood  and  terra- 
cotta. But  wood  continued  in  n.se  for  theatres, 
circuses,  and  amphitheatres  almost  until  the 
Empire.  The  aqueducts  that  dotted  the  Roman 
Campagna  were  the  most  impressive  of  the  works 
of  Republican  Rome,  Tlie  old  Tabularium  on  the 
Capitol,  the  onl,v  remaining  civil  building  of  the 
Republic,  shows  how  the  Romans  had  already 
learned  to  combine  their  native  style  of  arcades 
with  the  Greek  orders.  In  three  stories  of 
arched  openings,  each  arch  is  flanked  by  engaged 
half-columns  supporting  an  entablature  at  each 
story-level.  This  combination  became  classic  and 
was  followed  througliout  the  Empire.  The  thea- 
tre of  Marcellus,  the  Colosseum,  the  Basilica,  and 
many  other  buildings  were  erected  after  this 
plan,  using  the  CJreek  orders  as  a  decorative  ad- 
junct to  the  Roman  arched  and  vaulted  construc- 
tions. The  use  of  concrete  (q.v.),  which  became 
general  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  enabled  archi- 
tects to  raise  domes  and  vaults  far  larger  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  stone,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  architectural  grandeur  never 
dreamed  of  in  earlier  ages.  Internal  spaciousness 
and  loftiness  constituted  a  new  artistic  resource, 
which  the  world  owes  to  the  Romans. 

The  temples  were  no  longer  the  paramount 
monuments.  Tliey  were  built  on  various  plans. 
the  most  common  having  a  high  basement  or 
podium  and  short  cella  with  deep  porch;  tlie.v 
were  often  barrel-vaulted  and  without  a  peri- 
style, the  flanks  and  rear  being  adorned  with 
engaged  columns  (^Vfaison  Carn'e  at  Ntmes ; 
temples  of  Fortnna  Virilis  and  of  Faustina  at 
Rome).  Some  were  roimd  (temple  of  Vesta,  witli 
encircling  colonnade;  Pantheon  with  rectangular 
porch).  Later  temples  were  of  colossal  size, 
like  the  double  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  an<I 
the   temples   at   Baalbek   and    Palmyra.      Upou 
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these  temples  the  Romans  carried  purely  orna- 
mental decoration  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  mag- 
nificence than  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  temples  of 
Baalbek,  and  those  of  Castor  and  of  Faus- 
tina in  Rome.  They  used  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  in  place  of  the  plainer  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  and  adorned  the  interiors  of  their 
basilicas,  baths,  and  palaces  with  incrustations 
of  marble  and  mosaics  in  a  great  variety  of 
colors. 

But  although  the  Pantheon  (q.v.)  is  one  of 
the  grandest  structures  extant,  it  was  in  their 
civic  buildings  that  the  Romans  esijccially  ex- 
celled; in  their  basilicas,  vast  halls,  sometimes 
open,  sometimes  roofed  or  vaulted,  for  all  sorts 
of  public  assemblies;  in  their  fora,  their  miles 
of  colonnades  ail'ording  sheltered  passage  through 
the  streets,  and  in  their  colossal  public  baths 
(e.g.  of  Caraealla  or  of  Diocletian),  which  could 
accommodate  many  thousands  of  bathers,  and 
wliose  courts,  exedras,  and  halls — the  latter  of 
colossal  size — were  adorned  internally  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner  with  marble  pavements 
and  incrustations,  mosaic,  and  delicate  stucco 
relief  in  color.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  its 
colossal  memorial  column,  arch  of  triumph, 
basilica,  and  temple,  was  a  stupendous  aggrega- 
tion of  architectural  splendor.  The  Roman  tri- 
umphal arclies  (see  Arch,  Tkiumphal)  and 
columns  liave  set  the  type  for  all  subsequent 
works  of  this  kind,  and  Roman  sepulchral  art 
was  also  remarkably  successful,  especially  in 
tombs  of  moderate  size.  Monumental  splendor, 
grandeur  of  scale,  sumptuousncss  of  decoration, 
the  Romans  achieved  in  architecture  to  a  degree 
which  lias  made  their  work  the  study  and  in- 
spiration of  later  ages. 

This  Greco-Roman  style  spread  rapidly  over 
the  whole  Empire.  In  remote  provinces  the 
Roman  army  was  employed  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  even  entire  cities,  skilled  designers 
being  attached  to  each  legion.  New  cities  arose 
in  Syria  and  Africa,  with  their  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  baths,  and  arches.  The  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  were  so  thoroughly  reconstructed  that 
the  remains  of  their  earlier  Greek  architecture 
have  disappeared  under  a  mass  of  ruins  of  the 
Roman  period,  full  of  Hellenic  spirit.  Southern 
France  became  a  great  centre  of  Roman  culture. 
The  Pont  du  Gard,  the  amphitheatre  and  theatre 
at  Aries,  the  arcli  and  monument  at  Saint-Remy, 
the  tlieatre  at  Orange,  the  gates,  temple,  baths, 
and  amphitheatre  at  NImes,  are  impressive  works 
of  the  golden  age,  and  are  better  preserved  than 
the  monuments  of  Rome  itself.  In  Spain  and 
in  Rhenish  Germany  are  important  remains,  like 
the  Alcflntara  bridge  and  the  Porta  Nigra  at 
Treves. 

In  Italy  itself,  notwithstanding  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Renaissance,  many  works  of 
first-class  importance  remain  outside  of  Rome, 
too  numerous  to  catalogue  here.  In  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  we  may  mention  only  the 
amphitheatre  at  Verona,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Assisi,  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
Hadrian  >at  Tivoli.  The  south  of  Italy,  especially 
the  region  about  Naples,  has  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  outside  of  Rome,  such  as  the 
great  amphitheatres  at  Capua,  Puteoli,  and 
Casinum  (Cassino),  the  noble  Arch  of  Trajan  at 
Benevento,  and  finally  the  imrivaled  ruins  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.     For  both  public  and 


domestic  Roman  architecture  of  the  best  period, 
Pompeii  is  the  great  storehouse,  because  it  [ire- 
seuts  a,  complete  provincial  city.    See  Pompeii. 

In  North  Africa  the  French  have  unearthed 
a  scries  of  ruined  Roman  cities  of  great  archi- 
tectural interest.  The  cities  of  Thysdrus,  Suf- 
fetula,  Lambessa,  and  Timgad,  nearly  all  built 
between  about  a.d.  130  and  250,  abound  in  mate- 
rials for  study — basilicas,  arches,  temples,  gates, 
fora,  and  tombs.  The  Roman  remains  in  Syria 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  reign  of  old 
Syro-Hellenie  culture  from  the  coast  to  the  cities 
of  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Edessa,  and  the  in- 
land region  along  the  desert  line,  where  the 
Romans  were  first  to  establish  cities.  (See  Pal- 
myra.) It  is  the  desert  cities  that  have  kept 
their  ruins  most  intact — Petra,  Palmyra,  Baal- 
bek ( Heliopolis) ,  Jerash  (Gerasa),  and  many 
smaller  towns.  The  colonnades  and  temples  at 
Palmyra  of  late  date  are  among  the  most 
colossal  of  Roman  ruins.  In  Asia  Minor  the 
largest  temple  was  that  of  Hadrian  at  Cyzicus; 
all  the  theatres  (except  that  of  Priene)  are 
Roman,  and  that  at  Aspendus  is  the  best  pre- 
served anywhere.  Roman  work  is  often  inter- 
woven with  Greek,  as  at  Pergamum,  Magnesia, 
Aizani,  Ephesus. 

The  buildings  of  Rome  itself  are  too  well 
known  to  require  enumeration.  Nearly  all  the 
types  of  temples  are  well  represented.  The 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
the  Colosseum,  the  Roman  Forum,  and  the  later 
more  formal  and  regular  Forum  of  Trajan;  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus, 
and  Constantine;  the  sculptured  memorial  col- 
umns of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  scanty 
remains  of  basilicas,  that  of  Maxentius  being 
the  most  important;  the  Imperial  palaces,  on 
the  Palatine;  the  Tabularium,  the  Senate 
House  (S.  Adriano),  the  Admiralty  (Neptu- 
nium) ;  the  camp  of  the  Praetorians;  the  Im- 
])crial  baths  of  Titus,  Trajan,  Caraealla,  and 
Diocletian ;  the  unrivaled  tombs  of  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  Vi.a  Latina  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  their  several  types.  Con- 
stantinople was  the  field  where  the  latest  stage 
of  Roman  architecture  was  best  displayed,  while 
Rome  itself  was  in  decadence.  Its  memorial 
colunms  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius,  its  hip- 
podrome, forum,  basilicas,  theatres,  aqueducts, 
walls,  were  the  greatest  products  of  the  fourth 
century,  beginning  with  Constantine.  Their  infe- 
riority in  style  as  well  as  construction  is  marked. 

Roman  architecture  remained  by  no  means  sta- 
tionary during  the  four  centuries  of  the  Empire. 
In  constructive  skill,  composition,  and  the  imion 
of  sculpture  with  architecture  there  was  almost 
continuous  progress  from  Augvistus  to  Trajan, 
when  Roman  art  reached  its  perfection.  Then 
began,  with  Hadrian,  a  decline  in  taste  and  in 
constructive  refinement.  But  in  bold,  effective 
composition  and  daring  construction  there  was, 
if  anything,  an  advance:  witness  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  the  basilica  of  Constantine.  Re- 
viewing Roman  architecture  as  a  whole,  the 
Morld  is  more  indebted  to  it  than  even  to  Greece 
for  fertility  and  variety  of  invention.  We  have 
been  ever  since  living  on  this  technical  and  ideal 
inheritance. 

SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING. 

The  development  of  sculpture  in  Rome  was 
relatively    late.      The    chief    incentive   of   Greek 
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sculpture,  the  decoration  of  ti'inples,  was  origi- 
nail}'  absent  at  Rome,  auJ  seulpuuc  for  a  long 
time  found  its  principal  channel  in  portrait  stat- 
ues, rcipiired  by  the  ancestor  worship  and  self- 
glorilication  of  Koman  citizens.  This  tendency 
was  fostered  by  the  custom  of  keeping  the  images 
of  ancestors  in  the  houses  and  bearing  them  in 
funeral  processions,  and  the  practice  early  arose 
of  erecting  honorary  statues  to  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Jlythological  subjects  were  not  much  rep- 
resented until  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  here 
Greek  originals  were  merely  copied.  At  (irst 
bronze  was  the  favorite  material,  and  sculpture 
in  the  round  the  only  form  practiced,  but  with 
the  advent  of  Greek  influences  nutrble  became 
more  common.  The  great  architectural  works 
of  the  Imperial  period,  the  amphitheatres,  baths, 
basilicas,  bridges,  etc.,  called  for  the  decoration 
with  innumerable  statues.  Specially  Ronuin  are 
those  fine  combinations  of  architecture,  the  tri- 
lunphal  arches,  commemorative  coUnnns,  and  the ' 
like,  in  which  the  sculpture  relief  received  a 
development  which  made  it,  ne.xt  to  portraiture, 
the  most  characteristic  form  of  Roman  art. 

Etruscan  Epoch.  As  in  the  architecture,  the 
first  influences  in  Roman  sculpture  and  painting 
were  Etruscan.  (See  Etruria.  paragraph  on 
Archaology  ami  Art.)  Recent  discoveries  under 
tlie  lj(ii>iii  Xifirr  in  the  Roman  Forum  (ISOfl- 
10(10)  sliow  that  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
11. c.  statuarj-  and  other  objects  of  art  were  im- 
ported from  Etruria.  There  are  hazy  traditions 
also  of  Greek  artists  in  Rome,  as  Damophilus  and 
Gorgasus,  who  decorated  the  Temple  of  Ceres  in 
B.C.  493,  but  until  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  chief  influence  remained  Etruscan.  The  in- 
numerable bronze  statues  with  which  the  Forum 
was  adorned  were  practically  all  of  Etruscan 
origin. 

The  Greek  Epoch.  The  conquest  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  beginning  with  the  capture  of  Tareu- 
tum  in  B.C.  275,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
to  the  charm  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting, 
and  Rome  soon  became  a  veritable  museinn  of 
masterpieces  torn  from  Greek  temples  and 
palaces.  Every  general  brought  back  ship-loads 
of  art  works  as  a  part  of  his  booty.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue  (B.C. 
207 )  were  carried  olT  from  Syracuse  by  ilarcel- 
lus;  those  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  (B.C.  173) 
were  seized  from  that  of  Juno  Lacinia  on  a  prom- 
ontory between  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  built  a  temple  to  Hercules  and  the  muses 
as  a  resting  place  for  their  statues  captured  in 
the  ^Etolian  War.  and  when  the  rude  JIummius 
took  Corinth  (B.C.  146),  he  gave  his  soldiers  a 
free  hand  to  sack  the  city  of  its  art  treasures. 
The  crude  Etruscan  art  was  eclipsed  and  for- 
gotten, but  the  Romans  could  only  admire — not 
imitate — the  Greek  works  that  met  them  on  ever}' 
side.  Greek  artists  of  the  later  school  flocked  to 
Rome — Pasiteles,  Stephanus,  ilenelaus,  Arcesi- 
laus — and  their  works  found  admirers  as  readily 
as  those  of  Myron  and  Praxiteles.  In  fact,  the 
popular  taste  called  rather  for  the  vigorous  and 
the  sensual  than  the  ideal,  and  loved  the  Perga- 
mene  School,  the  'Medici'  Venus,  and  the  Tor- 
tured Marsyas,  which  the  ateliers  of  the  day 
turned  out  in  great  numbers.  The  very  large 
majority  of  ancient  statues  that  fill  our  museums 
are  works  of  this  and  the  following  periods. 

Greco-Roman  Epoch.  The  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Empire  continued  without  limit  the  repro- 
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diiction  of  Greek  artistic  types;  but  from  the  end 
of  the  Republic  there  grew  up,  ulinost  unpcr- 
ceived,  a  new  s])irit,  which  may  be  called  distinc- 
tively Roman,  and  which  showed  il.self  esiH'cially 
in  realistic  portraiture  and  in  historical  sculp- 
tured reliefs.  The  Greek  conception  of  a  por- 
trait statue  or  bust  was  largely  ideal,  a.s  in  the 
Alexander-heads  of  Ly>ippus.  Roman  portraiture 
was  a  development  of  Etruscan  art,  and  under  the 
Republic  was  represented  by  the  iiiiiiiiiius  miti-_ 
onoii,  wax  masks,  which  Imng  in  the  atria  of' 
noble  houses.  The  "Voung  .Vvigustus"  and  the 
armored  statue  of  the  same  Kniperor  from  Prima 
Porta  represent  Roman  portraiture  in  its  most 
])erfect  form,  still  influenced  by  (ireek  idealism. 
In  the  "Ca^cilius  Incundus"  from  Pompeii,  and  in 
the  busts  of  Nero  and  Caracalla,  we  have  the 
I'oman  realism,  which  never  hesitated  to  repro- 
duce personal  peculiarities,  however  revolting. 
Tlie  realistic  tendency  sliows  itself  also  in  reliefs 
■ — at  first  feebly,  as  in  the  noble  senl|)tures  from 
the  "Ara  Pacis"  of  Augustus;  then  more  forcibly 
in  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  cohunns  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Hadrian's  travels  in 
Greece  and  E_g}pt  caused  a  momentary  idealizing 
and  archaizing  reaction,  shown  in  the  noble 
melancholy  of  the  Antinous  busts  and  in  the 
copies  of  old  Egyptian  motives.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Antonine  dynasty  real  creative  art  began 
to  deteriorate. 

The  course  of  development  in  painting  was 
similar  to  that  of  .sculpture.  It  is  impossible 
to  .say  whether  Gorgasos  and  Damophilos  had 
any  influence  on  contemporary  painters.  We 
indeed  know  from  literature  that  temples  were 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  that  pictures  of  the 
victories  of  the  Roman  generals  were  borne  in 
their  triumphal  processions;  as.  for  example,  of 
the  siege  of  Carthage.  Even  the  names  of  paint- 
ers of  Roman  birth  have  been  transmitted,  the 
most  celebrated  being  Fabius  Pietor  (c.300  n.c. I, 
and  the  decorative  painter  Ludius  (Tadius, 
Studius),  a  contemporarv  of  Augustus.  All  were 
essentially  Greek  in  technique  and  methods,  as 
is  evident  from  the  few  surviving  works,  which 
follow  the  forms  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  Only 
mural  decorations  survi\e,  but  we  know  that 
])anel  painting  was  also  largelv  practiced.  The 
principal  of  these  works  is  noticed  in  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  history  of  Greek  painting 
(see  Painting),  but  in  many  of  the  surviving 
examples  there  is  a  trend  toward  realism  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  Roman  influence.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  famous  "Aldolirandini  Mar- 
riage," and  in  the  delicate  ganlcn  scenes,  with 
birds  and  flowers,  in  Livia's  villa  ad  (lallinas; 
while  Pompeian  frescoes  show  the  same  ten- 
dencies under  Alexandrian  influence. 

The  Decline.  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  this 
period.  Previous  tendencies  continued,  but  the 
technique  suffered  a  gradual  decadence  which 
seems  almost  incredible.  Colored  marbles,  and 
even  materials  most  difficult  to  work,  such  n» 
granite  and  por|)hyi\',  were  used  for  sculptures, 
the  hardship  involved  in  the  workmanship  seem- 
ing to  compensate  for  the  crudity  of  the  art. 
When  Constantine  built  his  arch,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  cover  it  with  sculptures  stripped  from 
the  earlier  arch  of  Trajan — fine  speeinu'ns  of 
Roman  realistic  art  which  stand  out  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  later  reliefs,  puerile  in  concep- 
tion and  execution,  that  were  set  among  them. 
A  few  examples  of  early  Christian  art  are  ecu- 
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spicuoiis  in  this  period  of  iTr'stliotic  decay,  such 
as  tiie  oharming  "(-uiod  Slu'pherds"  of  the  Lateiaii 
Museum.  The  same  poverty  of  invention  and 
decline  of  tcchni<|ue  is  evident  in  the  paintings 
of  the  epoch,  from  whioli  tlie  Christian  paintings 
of  the  Catacombs  do  not  essentially  difler.  And 
with  the  barbarian  conquest  of  Italy,  all  classi- 
cal art  comes  to  a  sudden  end.  (See  Christian 
Art;  Byzantine  Art.)  The  Romans  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  excellence  in  certain  of  the 
minor  arts,  especially  in  objects  of  luxury.  See 
Jewelry;  Gems;  Ring;  Manuscripts,  Illumi- 
nation OF. 

Bibliography.  For  a  theory  of  Roman  art  in 
its  narrower  sense,  see  Wickhoff, /loni  oh. Icf  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1900) .  Consult  also:  Gentile, 
Storia  dell'  Arte  Romana  (2d  ed.,  Milan,  18i)2)  ; 
Goodyear,  Roman  and  Mcdkeval  ArMCliautauqua 
series,  18!)");  von  Sybel.  Wellgcscliichte  der 
Kunst  (Marburg,  1888)  ;  Von  Falke,  Greece  and 
Rome,  Their  Life  and  J-)'M  trans,  by  Browne,  New 
York,  1882)  :  Reber.  Histori/  of  Ancient  Art 
(trans,  by  Clark,  New  York,  1882)  ;  Burn, 
R(jiii(in  Literature  in  Relation  to  Roman  J.rt 
(London,   1888). 

The  best  authorities  for  a  technical  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  architecture  are:  Choisy,  L'arf 
de  batir  chez  les  Romains  (Paris,  1873):  and 
Durm,  Die  Baukunst  der  Etrusker  und  Romer 
(Darmstadt,  1885).  Superb  restorations  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Rome  have  been  published 
by  the  architects  of  the  Academic  dc  France  at 
Rome;  that  by  Canina,  Rieerclte  suW  archiiet- 
tiira  dci  tempi  eristiani  (Rome,  1846),  must  be 
used  with  caution.  Friedliinder,  in  Darstelliiiiff 
aus  der  fiittenf/cscliickte  Roms  (Leipzig,  1888- 
90),  and  Guhl  and  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  Crrie- 
chen  und  Romer  (Berlin,  1882),  give  good  de- 
scriptions of  the  main  classes  of  buildings  in 
Roman  architecture.  Lanciani's  works.  Ruins 
and  Excaralions  of  Ancient  Rome  (New  Y'ork, 
1897),  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discoveries  (ib.,  1889,  et  seq.),  are  the  most 
available  in  English  for  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  for  which  Miildleton,  The 
Remains  of  Ancient  Rome  (Rome,  1885),  is  also 
useful. 

For  pre-Roman  art,  consult:  Dennis,  Cities 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London,  1878-83)  ; 
Fonteanine,  Avanzi  ciclopici  nella  provincia  di 
Roma  (Rome,  1887)  ;  Martha,  L'art  6trusque 
(Paris,   18SP). 

ROMAN  CANDLE.     See  Fsroteciint. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  That  por- 
tion uf  Christendom  whicli  is  in  communion  with 
the  Pope.  Considering  such  adherence  to  a  defi- 
nite and  visible  centre  of  unity  absolutely  essen- 
tial, it  regards  itself  as  the  only  legitimate 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  the  only  inheritor 
by  iinbroken  tradition  of  the  commission  and 
powers  given  by  Him  to  His  Apostles.  By  those 
outside  its  pale,  widely  differing  views  are  taken 
of  it,  ranging  from  the  'Branch  Theory'  of  High 
Church  Anglicans  (who  hold  that  it  constitutes 
with  their  own  and  the  Eastern  communions, 
tliough  outwardly  divided,  one  fundamentally  in- 
tegral Catholic  Church),  to  the  views  of  some 
extreme  Protestants,  who  believe  it  to  be  an  ut- 
terly corrupt  organization  which  has.  by  its  de- 
partures from  primitive  teaching  and  practice, 
almost  forfeited  the  right  to  the  Christian  name. 
To   the   historical   student,   whatever   his   views. 


the  study  of  its  doctrines  and  acts,  so  intimately 
comiected  with  the  story  of  Western  civilization, 
must  always  be  of  great  interest.     Numerous  arti- 
cles throughout  the  Encj'clopa'dia  give  abundant 
details  as  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this 
Church,   in  its  relation  to  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.     Its  organization  will   be 
found  treated,  for  example,  under  BrsilOP;  Arcu- 
uiSHOP;    Cardinal:    Orders,   Holy.      Its   sacra- 
mental   teaching    is    given    under    Sacrament; 
Mass  ;  Transubst.^ntiation  ;  and  in  the  articles 
on  each  of  the   sacraments.      Special   doctrines, 
such    as    Infallibility,     Immaculate     Conception, 
Purgatory,  come  under  their  own  titles;  and  the 
biographies   of  numerous   popes   and   saints   will 
throw  much  light  on  the  progi-essive  development 
of  the  Church's  history  throughout  the  centuries. 
The  article  Papacy  has  already  traced,  in  as 
much   detail  as  space  would  allow,  the   history 
of  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome  down  to  the  Council 
of  Trent.     The  subsequent  historical  survey  may 
best  be  divided  into  two  periods.     The   first  of 
these   really   begins   before   Trent,   with   the   as- 
sembly by  the  Emperor  Sigisuuind  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  which  initiated  a  fresh  attack  on  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  may  thus  be  taken  to  ex- 
tend from  I43I  to  1789,  while  the  second  reaches 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  period  thus  embraces  the  break-up  of  the 
European   family  of  nations,  like-minded  in  re- 
ligious belief,  by  the  outburst  of  the  Protestant 
revolt  to  counteract  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  assembled.     It  includes  the  extension  of  the 
faith  to  India,  to  Japan,  and  to  the  New  World 
recently  discovered,  and  ends  with  the  great  over- 
throw of  the  European  comity  of  nations  at  the 
outbreak  of  the   French   Revolution.     After  the 
healing  of  the  Great  Schism  (.see  Schism,  West- 
ern)  the  Church  had  to  enter  upon  a  contest  if 
possible  yet  more  momentous.   She  had  passed  out 
of  the  period   of  ancient  and  mediieval   into  the 
light  of  modern  history,  with  modern  appliances 
of  printing,  modern  literature  and  art,  improved 
connections,  and  fresh   fields  wherein  to  exercise 
her  activity.     Many  things  contributed  to  make 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  favor- 
able time  for  a  general  assault  upon  her  doctrine 
and  discipline.     On  the  one  hand,  the  ranks  of 
the   clergy   had   hardly  yet   recovered   from   the 
distressing   efTects   of   the   Black   Death.     Men's 
minds   were   still   shaken  by  the  seventy  years' 
exile  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  and  the  succeed- 
ing schism.     They  were  accustomed  to  the  inter- 
ference   of    princes    with    the    bishops,    and   the 
curtailment  of  their  liberty  of  intercourse  with 
Rome.     Lastly,  all  the  countries  of  Europe  w'ere 
largely  infected  with  teaching  subversive  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  and  were  witnesses  to  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  neglect  of  the  sacraments, 
deadness  of  religious  life,  and  the  luxury  caused 
ijy    the    adoption     (under    the    influence    of    the 
Renaissance)   of  heathen  models  among  so  many 
of  the  leading  clerg;s'  and  teachers.     The  details 
of  the  great  revolt  will  be  foiuid  under  Reform.^- 
tion  :  while  in  the  article  Counter-Reformation 
some  account  will  be  found  of  the  results  which 
followed  the  vigorous  putting  into  eflfect  of  the 
decrees  of  the   Council   of  Trent.      ( See  Trent, 
Council  of.)     Shortly  before  the  time  when  the 
religious  troubles  in  Germany  causetl  the  loss  of 
so  many  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eu- 
rope, the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  India 
and  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  opened  up 
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fruitful  missionary  fields  from  which  a  host  of 
new  Christians  were  recruited.  The  work 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  typically  repre- 
sented at  its  sublimest  in  the  li\es  of  such 
men  as  Saint  Francis  Xavier  and  Bartolom6  de 
las  Casas,  breathe  the  true  apostolic  spirit. 
After  the  missions  the  most  impcjrtant  work  of 
the  C'iuireh  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
revival  of  education.  This,  like  nuich  of  the 
missionary  work,  was  due  mainly  to  the  .(csuits, 
who  established  colleges  in  all  the  countries  which 
remained  imtouched  by  the  Reformat  inn,  and  also 
in  parts  of  Germany.  Other  teaching  Orders, 
especially  of  women,  took  their  rise  or  were 
revived  in  spirit  at  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
for  the  next  two  hundred  j'ears  practically  mo- 
nopolized such  feminine  education  as  there  was. 

Xew  elements  were  of  necessity  introduced  into 
the  political  relations  of  the  Church  after  the 
Reformation.  The  final  loss  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Scandinavia;  the  consolidation  of  the 
non-Catholic  powers;  the  mercantile  predomi- 
nance acquired  by  Holland,  while  the  power 
of  Venice  and  Genoa  was  waning;,  the 
colonial  enterprise  of  Protestant  England,  at 
the  expenseof  the  interests  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
the  growth  of  a  mighty  empire  in  the  East  uuder 
the  Czars,  which  was  viltimately  to  involve  the  de- 
struction of  the  Catholic  Kingdom  of  Poland — all 
these  causes  tended  to  restrict  the  influence  of 
the  See  which  had  a  century  earlier  been  ac- 
knowledged as  the  spiritual  head  of  all  Christen- 
dom. Austria  and  Spain  assumed  the  rOle  of 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  France,  after 
the  crisis  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Henry  IV.,  became  alternately 
the  principal  support  of  the  Catholic  cause  and 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  Pope's  claims  of 
jurisdiction.  A  succession  of  sagacious  pontiffs 
were  aided  in  their  work  by  a  large  number  of 
saintly  individuals,  whose  lives  drew  men  into 
the  Church  and  confirmed  the  wavering — Saint 
Ignatius,  Saint  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales, 
and  others. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  same  forces 
were  at  work  within  the  Church.  The  number 
of  students  in  Jesuit  colleges  increased  before 
1700  to  nearly  200.000.  Foreign  missions  pros- 
pered wonderfully  in  China  (under  Father  Jlat- 
thew  Ricci,  S..J. ),  India,  and  .Japan.  The  Reduc- 
tions of  Paraguaj'  ofi'ered  a  shining  example  of 
the  successful  organization  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity among  recent  converts  from  heathen  bar- 
barism. 

In  Europe,  however,  the  stubborn  spirit  of  Jan- 
senism (q.v.)  for  almost  a  hundred  years  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  Church.  Though  it  was 
ultimately  suppressed,  it  left  its  mark  upon  the 
Churcli  of  France  in  the  spirit  of  Gallicanism, 
which  implies  nationalism  in  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization and  discipline,  as  opposed  to  the  s.vstem 
of  unification  of  all  Christian  peoples  round  the 
one  centre.  (See  G-iLLiCiN  Church.)  At  the 
same  time  in  Central  Europe  the  nations  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  this  unity  were 
daily  growing  in  material  prosperity,  and  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  missions  in  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia  were  in  a  great  measure  re- 
placed by  Dutch  Calvinists  and  English  Protes- 
tants.     Prussia  rose  to  be  a  great   Protestant 


State  by  the  side  of  Catholic  Austria.  The 
long  minority  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  under 
the  regency  of  the  infidel  Duke  of  Orleuiis,  opencil 
the  doors  to  tlie  spread  of  a  literature  wliieh, 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Kncyclupa-dic 
School,  treated  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  open  questions.  The  dissolute  reifjn  of 
that  King  and  the  innuoral  tone  of  his  Court, 
which  set  the  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  fo- 
mented a  general  discontent  among  the  masses  in 
France,  which  the  relaxed  discipline  among  the 
clergy  was  unable  to  counteract  and  wliidi  rapid- 
ly spread  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 
\yith  the  distinct  object  of  eradicating  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  the  secret  societies  which  had  ob- 
tained increasing  power  in  all  the  court*  of 
Europe  began  by  singling  out  for  attack  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  tliey  rccugni/.«id  the 
foremost  champions  of  the  liberties  of  the  llolv 
See  and  of  the  old  faith.  Tlic  war.  which  began 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal 
and  Brazil  by  Pombal.  was  carried  on  by  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
who  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  on  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  as  to  force  him  in  ITi'.S  to  decree 
the  suppression  of  the  Order.  The  removal  of  the 
most  prominent  exponents  of  religious  education 
had  a  marked  efl'ect  on  the  rising  generation  :  and 
the  attack  on  the  other  religious  Orders,  and 
eventually  on  the  person  of  the  Pope  himself, 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  hostility  to  defi- 
nite and  dogmatic  religious  organizations  which 
was  shown  in  many  quarters  during  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  found  ex])ression  espe- 
cially in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  and  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
decrees  of  the  French  Rcvidutionary  Assembly. 
Since  then,  even  in  nominally  Catholic  States, 
the  action  of  European  governments  has  generally 
lieen  characterized  by  complete  disregard  of  the 
traditional  principles  which  had  for  many  cen- 
turies influenced  their  conduct.  Personal  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  the  Pope  by  Xapoleon ;  and 
the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  loss 
of  the  territory  which  had  been  subjected  to 
Papal  temporal  jurisdiction,  until  in  1870  the 
last  vestige  of  it,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican,  disappeared. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  changes  the  inherent 
vitalit}'  of  the  Church  has  enabled  it.  in  the  con- 
cluding period,  to  gain  in  one  direction  what  it 
lost  in  another.  At  .the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  Pius  VI.  died  in  cajjtivity, 
those  outside  the  Church  spoke  of  the  end  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was  not  until  after  thi;  fall  of  Xapo- 
leon that  Pius  VII.  was  able  to  carry  on  hia 
sacred  duties  in  freedom.  One  of  his  acts  was  the 
restoration  of  the  .Tesuits,  and.  as  before,  they 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  world,  until  again 
the  principal  Catholic  schools  came  under  their 
charge.  In  France  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  saw  a  reaction  against  tlie  ration- 
alism of  the  eighteenth,  and,  under  the  teachings 
of  many  zealous  missionaries,  the  mass  of  the 
people  "returned  to  the  faith  of  which  many  of 
them  had  grown  up  in  practical   ignorance. 

In  England  the  famous  Oxford  Movement 
(q.v.)  called  the  attention  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world  to  the  Church's  claims,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  legal  disabilities  under  which  her 
members  hid  rested  for  three  hundred  years  was 
the  prelude  to  the  restoration  of  an  English 
hierarchy  in  1850.    Throughout  the  century  there 
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•■ras  a  marked  and  progressive  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  English-speaking  people  toward 
the  Church — a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  bit- 
ter prejudices  which  had  been  entertained,  and, 
thanks,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  especially,  a  growth  of  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  misunderstood  centuries  before  the 
Reformation.  In  Germany  the  Catholic  revival 
lias  been  very  marked,  and  the  attempt  at  repres- 
sion by  the'  Prussian  Government  in  the  so- 
called  May  Laws  (see  Kulturkampf )  brought 
about  a  political  union  of  friends  of  the  Church 
■which  gave  them,  under  the  name  of  the  Centre 
Party,  the  balance  of  power  and  a  prominent 
position  before  the  world.  While  governments 
have  frequently  attempted  a  hostile  or  oppressive 
attitude,  the  work  of  the  Church  has  continued 
to  grow;  especially  where  absolute  religious  free- 
dom prevails,  as  "in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, its  development  ha's  been  most  marked. 
Not  only  in  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
in  Australia,  Canada.  India,  and  South  Africa, 
the  Church  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent 
factors  in  modern  life.  Side  by  side  with  the 
gradual  drifting  away  of  most  non-Catliolic  re- 
ligious bodies  from  their  older  dogmatic  strict- 
ness has  come  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  an  unchanged  and  an  unchangeable  defi- 
niteness  of  religious  belief  such  as  is  furnished 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

While  in  many  indifferent  or  purely  administra- 
tive matters  she  has  adapted  herself  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  modern  life,  in  regard  to  the 
great  fundamental  verities  the  Church  admits  no 
possibility  of  change.  Pius  IX.,  for  a  time  de- 
throned and  driven"  into  exile  by  the  revolution- 
ary forces  which  swept  over  Europe  in  1848,  onlj' 
six  years  later  defined  as  a  dogma  of  the  faith 
the  "belief  of  centuries  in  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  JIary;  in  1864  he 
promulgated  a  condemnation  of  what  were  con- 
sidered, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church, 
the  false  doctrines  held  throughout  European  so- 
ciety, in  a  document  of  no  uncertain  sound,  the 
Syllabus  of  Errors  (see  Syll-^bus  Errorum)  ; 
and  in  1869  convoked  a  general  council  to  delib- 
erate on  matters  of  internal  discipline.  Hardly 
had  the  sessions  begun  when  all  predetermined 
matters  of  discussion  were  set  aside  to  consider 
fully  and  eventually  to  define  the  doctrine  of 
Pap'al  infallibility.  '  (See  Ixfallibilitt ;  V.\Ti- 
CAN.  Council  of  the.)  .  This  doctrine,  carefully 
limited  as  it  is.  crystallizes  in  practical  form 
the  belief  in  a  living  voice  which  shall  speak  with 
authority  on  what  men  need  to  know  for  the  gen- 
eral guidance'  of  their  life  here  and  hereafter. 
On  the  burning  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  always 
declaring  the  Scriptures  to  be  in  a  special  and 
particular  sense  the  word  of  God,  yet  has  never 
committed  herself  to  any  precise  theory  of  the 
manner  of  inspiration,  and  is  therefore  able  to 
meet  without  alarm  the  questions  raised  by  the 
so-called  higher  criticism.  A  special  commission 
■was  appointed  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1903  to  promote 
advanced  biblical  studies,  taking  into  account 
all  the  material  provided  by  modern  scientific 
criticism. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  with  the  Pope  at 
its  head,  includes  as  his  closest  advisers  the 
College  of  Cardinals  (q.v.),  seventy' in  number 
■when  its  ranks  are  full.  There  are  eight  patri- 
archates of  the  Latin  rite  and  six  of  the  Oriental ; 


these  are  nearly  all  practically  titular  digni- 
ties. There  are  178  archbishops  of  the  Latin 
rite  and  19  of  the  Oriental.  The  Latin  arch- 
bishops have  648  bishops  in  their  provinces  be- 
sides 84  who  are  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy 
See;  and  there  are  52  bishops  of  the  Oriental 
rite.  These  figures  do  not  include  over  three 
hundred  titular  bishops  (q.v.),  who  are  employed 
as  eoadjutors  or  in  missionary  work.  The  jirac- 
tical  administration  in  detail  is  largely  carried 
on  by  the  Roman  congregations  (q.v.),  especially 
that' of  the  Propaganda.  (See  JI1SSI0N.S.)  It  is 
obviously  difficult  to  give  any  precise  figures  for 
the  total  number  of  adherents  of  this  Church. 
The  excellent  authority.  Jlulhall.  at  the  end  of 
1898,  estimated  the  Catholic  population  of  Europe 
at  148.900.000:  of  America  at  44,100.000:  of 
Asia  and  Africa  at  6.600.000:  and  of  Australia 
at  850.000— making  a  grand  total  of  200,4.50.000. 
or  almost  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  of 
the  world. 

THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The  continuous  and  authentic  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Xew  World  opens 
with  the  year  1494.  when  twelve  priests  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  second  voyage.  They 
were  subject  to  the  Spanish  See  of  Seville  until 
1512.  when  the  first  American  episcopal  see  of 
San  Domingo  was  created.  In  15'22  another  see 
was  established  at  Santiago  in  Cuba,  and  the  See 
of  Mexico  was  added  in  1530.  From  these  latter 
sees  were  evangelized  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
eastern and  sovithwestern  territories  of  the  pres- 
ent United  States.  The  traces  of  their  work  may 
yet  be  studied  in  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  during  the  period  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Spanish  missionaries,  chiefiy  Francis- 
cans, Dominicans,  and  .Jesuits,  established  nu- 
merous Christian  communities,  dependent,  how- 
ever, on  the  authorities  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  In 
the  same  period  Fi'ench  missionaries  evangelized 
the  savages  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Maine,  north- 
ern Mew  York,  and  the  Mississippi.  As  early  as 
1034  .Jesuit  fathers  were  established  in  the 
originally  Roman  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland, 
and  after  1681  Roman  Catholics  were  tolerated 
by  Penn  and  the  Quakers  in  their  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. From  these  latter  centres  derive  the 
actual  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States. 
I'ntil  1784  tliey  were  under  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London,  and 
their  religious  needs  were  ministered  to  by  such 
rare  missionaries  as  could  be  induced  to  cross 
the  ocean. 

The  Revolution  brought  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. Religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  civil  dis- 
orders of  Europe,  the  economical  reverses  of  the 
Old  World,  the  attractiveness  of  a  new  and  un- 
tranuneled  society,  set  in  movement  a  huge  im- 
migration, of  which  a  great  percentage  was 
Roman  Catholic,  mostly  from  Ireland.  In  1790 
the  See  of  Baltimore  was  created,  and  .John  Car- 
roll, a  near  relative  of  the  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  made  its  first  bishop. 
There  were  then  about  30.000  Catholics  in  the 
thirteen  colonies,  more  than  one-half  being  in 
IMaryland.  and  some  7000  in  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  year  1820  the  Catholics  had  reached  the 
figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  1840  their 
number  was  calculated  at  about  I.OOO.OOO.  The 
increase  of  immigration  trebled  that  number  in 
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the  next  two  decades,  and  in  1S70  they  were  near- 
ly 5,000,000. 

The  external  historj-  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  not  marked  bj-  any  notable  events,  if 
we  except  some  outbreaks  of  intolerance.  It 
has  been  the  history  of  a  voluntary  religious  as- 
sociation growing  at  first  by  accessions  from 
without  and  then  b_y  its  own  birth  rate.  Its 
internal  activity  has  been  marked  by  the  grow'th 
of  its  diocesan  system  and  its  clergy,  diocesan 
and  religious;  by  the  building  of  churches  and 
chapels,  the  erection  of  parochial  schools,  col- 
leges, academies,  and  a  university;  by  the  pro- 
vision for  its  own  poor  and  destitute  and  help- 
less; by  an  apologetic  literature  of  newspapers, 
reviews,  and  books.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  has  had  to  face  problems 
quite  difl'erent  from  those  that  await  her  in 
Europe  or  the  Orient.  Her  numbers  are  made  up 
of  many  nationalities,  chiefly  European,  that  dif- 
fer in  racial  temper  and  proclivities,  intellectual 
culture,  hereditai'y  tendencies,  and  political  past. 
Her  chief  domestic  concern  is  the  amalgamation 
of  these  various  elements  and  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  a  homogeneous  type,  a  task  that  is 
daily  progressing  to  completion.  In  1900  quasi- 
official  figures  placed  the  total  Catholic  popula- 
tion at  10,129.677.  But  absolutely  reliable  fig- 
ures are  not  attainable,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  is  probable  that  the  number  is  not  far  from 
14.000,000,  if  we  accept  the  decadal  ratio  of 
growth,  as  established  by  the  Catholic  historian 
John  Gilmary  Shea.  This  ]X)pulation  is  very 
unevenly  distributed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  found  in  the  larger  cities  and  industrial 
centres,  though  a  rapidly  increasing  percentage 
is  of  native  origin.  From  ISoO  to  1900,  about 
4,000,000  people,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics, 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  the  United  States.  This  great  w'ave  of  immi- 
gration has  long  since  fallen  off;  there  came  from 
Ireland  in  1900' only  3.5,370.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  immigration  from  Italv  has  steadilv  increased 
from  21,29.5  in  18SG  to  100.135  in  1900,  while 
again  that  from  Gerniffny  has  shrimk  to  small 
proportions.  In  about  the  same  period,  however, 
the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  wiiich  is 
mainlv  Roman  Catholic,  rose  from  56,199  in  1890 
to  114,847  in  1900.  The  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is,  therefore,  even  yet  notably 
affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of  Euro- 
pean immigration.  Among  the  more  famous 
leaders  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States  -we  may  count  Archbishop  .John  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore,  who  was  sent  by  Congress  to 
Canada  in  1770,  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sam- 
uel Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Canadian  Catholics  to  join 
the  Revolutionary  forces;  Bishop  Cheverus.  of 
Boston,  afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux; Bishop  England,  of  Charleston;  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  of  Xew  York,  sent  by  President 
Lincoln  as  an  envoy  to  France  and  Spain  during 
the  Civil  War;  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Balti- 
more, The  principal  events  of  general  interest 
within  the  last  two  decades  are  the  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  (1884),  the  Catholic  Con- 
gress (1889),  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington  (1889),  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Apostolie  Delegation  at  Wash- 
ington  (1893). 

Administration.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church 


in  the  United  States  is  part  of  the  organic  whole 
of  Catholicism,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the 
same  central  legislative  and  executive  authority 
as  all  otlier  national  diurchcs — the  liisliop  of 
Rome.  He  exercises  therein  a  jurisdidion  that 
is  recognized  as  of  divine  origin,  imnu'diale,  apos- 
tolic, and  ordinary.  This  hobls  good  not  only  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  but  also  in  matters  of  "dis- 
cipline; the  Pope  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  In 
all  matters  of  a  spiritual  or  religious  character. 
In  detail,  the  Papal  authority  is  partly  written^ 
partly  of  daily  application — interpretative,  execu- 
tive, legislative.  The  basis  of  government  is  the 
Canon  Law  (q.v.),  as  considerably  nmdilled  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  since  then  by  the  nu- 
merous decisions  and  inter])retations  of  Uonnin 
congregations,  as  well  as  by  I'apal  rescripts,  and 
tl\e  special  legislation  for  missionary  countries 
and  circumstances,  Xevertlielcss.  there  remains 
nuich  in  this  code  of  laws,  i)i  the  shape  of  prin- 
ciples and  spirit,  which  is  unchanged  aiul  un- 
changeable, and  therefore  common  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  with  all 
other  parts  of  Catholicism. 

The  Church  in  the  I'nited  States  is  divided 
into  provinces  and  dioceses.  Each  province  is 
presided  over  by  an  arclibishop.  Each  diocesan 
bishop,  however,  is  quite  independent  williin  liis 
own  territory.  The  arclibishop  presides  over  )>ro- 
vincial  synods,  at  meetings  of  his  suffragan  bish- 
ops, and  exercises,  in  some  well-defined  cases,  a 
certain  authority  of  supervision.  Each  diocese, 
moreover,  is  provided  with  a  chancery  and  the 
requisite  oHicials  to  carry  on  the  canonical  gov- 
ernment of  the  faithful.  The  dioceses  are  divided 
into  parislies  and  missions,  whose  pastors  are 
apjiointed  by  the  bishop.  The  bishop  is  provided 
with  a  council  of  priests,  partly  of  his  own  selec- 
tion, partly  chosen  by  the  diocesan  clergy.  This 
council,  however,  though  it  represents  the  cathe- 
dral chapter,  has  only  a  consultative  character; 
its  consent  is  not  requisite  to  the  validity  of 
episcopal  acts.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  visit  canonically  all  parishes  and  mis- 
sions, see  to  the  observance  of  the  canons  and 
other  ecclesiastical  legislations,  and  execute  his 
own  or  superior  judicial  decisions.  Where  the 
bishoj)  does  not  proceed  by  his  own  authority,  as 
in  many  details  that  concern  religious  Orders, 
he  acts,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  delegate  of 
the  Holy  See.  Within  his  diocese  the  creation, 
division,  and  reunion  of  parishes;  the  site,  style, 
and  cost  of  all  churches;  the  contracting  of  debts 
for  parochial  purposes;  the  building  and  con- 
ducting of  schools,  convents,  academics;  the  life 
and  works  of  the  clergj-,  diocesan  and  religious, 
and  of  the  communities  of  women,  are  subject  to 
the  bishop. 

Since  the  third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 
the  nomination  of  episcopal  candidates  belongs 
to  certain  of  the  clergy-  of  the  diocese,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  archbishop,  and  eventually  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province.  The  diocesan  con- 
suitors  and  the  'irremovable'  rectors  of  parishes 
in  the  vacant  diocese  select  three  names  that  are 
ticketed  as  'most  worthy,'  'very  worthy.'  and 
'worthy'  of  the  office  (^igni.iMmiis.  difinior, 
dirinus).  These  names  are  sent  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda  after  a  meeting  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  sufTragans,  in  which  said  name.s 
are  either  approved  or  rejected,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Reason  for  the  latter  action  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  authorities,  with  whom  lies 
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tlio  final  choice.  The  Ut-lay.  except  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  is  usually  from  three  to 
six  months,  during  which  time  an  administrator 
is  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

The  bishop  must  appoint  a  vicar-general,  whose 
authority  is  ordinary,  i.e.  not  dependent  on  re- 
striction of  the  bishop,  but  specified  in  the  canon 
law  and  ecclesiastical  legislation.  This  official 
represents  to  tlie  clei-gy  the  episcopal  authority 
and  has  certain  well-defined  duties,  rights,  and 
attributes  that  go  with  the  office  and  cease  when 
he  no  longer  holds  it.  Other  officials,  provided 
for  partly  in  the  canon  law,  partly  by  the  legis- 
lation of  national  councils,  hold  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  bishop.  Sucli  are  the  clerg^'men  to 
whom  are  assigned  the  official  defense  of  mar- 
riages whose  annulment  is  sought  on  canonical 
grounds,  the  prosecution  of  oflFenders  against 
the  Church  laws,  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  diocese,  the  visitation  of 
parochial  schools.  Of  the  'consultors'  of  the 
bis'nop,  one-half  are  named  by  himself,  the  other 
half  are  elected  by  all  the  diocesan  clergy.  This 
council  must  be  renominated  every  three  years. 
The  time  and  place  of  its  meetings  and  the  sub- 
jects of  its  deliberations  depend  on  the  bishop, 
who  is  not  bound  canonically  to  accept  its  opin- 
ions, though  he  is  held  to  create  it  and  to  con- 
sult with  it. 

Legislation.  The  particular  legislation  that 
emanates  from  the  Roman  Catholic  episcojiate 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  arises  from  three 
sources — the  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan 
councils.  The  latter  are  now  usually  called 
sjTiods,  though  the  terms  are  interchangeable. 
There  have  been  three  national  (plenary)  coim- 
cils — all  held  at  Baltimore,  which  see,  by  reason 
of  its  being  the  first  in  order  of  time,  has  a  quasi- 
primatial  character  accorded  to  it  by  the  Holy 
See.  These  three  national  councils  were  held  in 
1829,  1SG6.  and  1884.  After  approval  by  the 
Pope,  the  decisions  are  made  public,  and  become 
the  highest  national  ecclesiastical  law  and  norm 
of  administration.  The  effective  membership  of 
a  national  council  is  restricted  to  the  bishops — 
certain  ecclesiastical  personages  have  an  hon- 
orary right  of  assistance,  but  not  of  vote.  Pro- 
vincial councils  are  called  at  indefinite  periods  by 
the  archbishop  of  each  province,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  the  suffragans  of  the  same. 
The  diocesan  synod  is  called  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  is  attended  by  the  priests  of  the 
same.  It  presupposes  all  legislation  that  ema- 
nates from  higher  sources,  both  general  and  na- 
tional, and  legislates  for  local  needs. 

Statistics.  With  the  exception  of  the  popu- 
lation figures,  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  the  United  States  are  quite  accu- 
rate. They  are  collected  annually  by  the  diocesan 
authorities,  usually  through  the  chancellor  or 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and  are  furnished  to 
two  directories  or  almanacs.  Sadlier's  (New 
York)  and  Hoffman's  (Milwaukee)  ;  now  also 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  which  includes  them  in  its 
rcpoi-t.  In  1900  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  the  United  States  included  one  cardinal,  14 
archbishops,  and  77  bishops.  The  clergy  num- 
bered 11.636,  of  which  total  8660  were  members 
of  the  dift'erent  dioceses  and  2976  belonged  to  re- 
ligious Orders.  There  were,  in  all,  12,062  places 
of  public  worship.  Of  these  6409  are  classed  as 
parish  churches,  3930  as  missionary  churches, 
and  1723  as  chapels.     The  reason  of  "the  distinc- 


tion lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  all  the  parish 
cliurches  have  resident  priests,  partly  in  the  fre- 
quency of  use,  size,  and  accessibility  of  the  mis- 
sion churches  and  chapels.  The  education  of  the 
clergy  was  provided  for  in  30  diocesan  seminaries, 
with  2630  students.  The  religious  Orders  had  7!) 
novitiates  with  1998  students  or  candidates.  The 
educational  institutes  were  one  pontifical  uni- 
versity ( Wasliingtou).  170  colleges  for  boys,  and 
062  academies  and  convents  for  girls.  There 
were  3811  parochial  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  8.54. .523.  The  charitable  institutions  were  827 
in  number,  exclusive  of  251  orphan  asjdums  that 
sheltered  35.243  children  of  both  se.xes.  The 
Catholic  population  was  estimated  at  the  low 
figure  of  10.129.077.  The  Catholic  Indians  num- 
bered about  90,000;  113  priests  worked  among 
them,  and  served  183  churches  or  chapels.  There 
were  73  Catholic  schools,  with  24  teaching  sister- 
hoods and  5000  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  col- 
ored Catholic  population  was  estimated  at  about 
140.000.  There  labored  among  them  48  white 
priests,  with  the  charge  of  40  churches.  The 
colored  Catholic  schools  were  81  in  number,  eared 
for  by  24  sisterhoods,  with  an  attendance  of  6401 
children  of  both  se.xes. 

BiBLioGR.\piiY.  For  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  consult  the  works  of  Alzog,  Darras,  Her- 
genrijther,  Rohrbacher,  and  Brueck;  also  the 
biographies  of  the  pojies  and  saints  generally. 
For  England,  consult :  Gillow.  BiWiographical 
Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  since  the  Refor- 
mation (London,  1885  et  seq. )  ;  Brady, 
Annals  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England, 
l-5So-lSyG  (ib.,  1877);  Amherst.  History  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  1771-lS.U  (ib.,  1886)  : 
The  Position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  and  Wales  During  the  Last  Two  Cen- 
turies (New  York,  1892)  ;  Fitzgerald,  Fifty  Years 
of  Catholic  Life  and  Progress  (London, 
1900).  For  France,  see  under  Gallican  Church. 
For  Spain,  Gams,  Die  Kirehengeschichte  row 
l^panien  (Kegensburg,  1862-79).  For  Germany, 
DiJllinger,  BeitrUge  zur  politischen,  kirchlichen 
■und  Kuliurgeschichte  der  Ictzten  sechs  Jahrhun- 
derte  (Regensburg,  1862-32). 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
is  best  found  in  Shea.  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Xew  York, 
1880-92).  A  more  compendious  work  is  O'Gor- 
man.  History  of  the  Catliolic  Church  in  America 
(ib.,  1895).'  For  the  lives  of  its  bishops,  Clarke, 
Lires  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  (New  York, 
1888)  ;  Reuss,  Biographical  Cyclopccdia  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  of  the  United  States  (Mil- 
waukee, 1898)..  Consult  also  Shahan,  "L'histoire 
de  leglise  catholique  aux  Etats-Unis,"  in  Revue 
d'histoirc  ccclcsiastiijuc  (Louvain,  1900).  The 
legislation  of  the  three  national  councils  is  ac- 
cessible in  Concilia  Plcnaria  Ballinioricnsia  (3 
vols..  Baltimore.  1867-86).  For  a  liberal  foreign 
appreciation  of  the  general  position  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  consult  Vicomte  de  ileaux, 
L'eqlise  catholique  et  la  libcrte  aux  Etats-Unis 
(Paris,   1893). 

ROMAN     CATHOLIC     EMANCIPATION. 

After  the  Reformation,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to 
many  penal  regulations  and  restrictions.  As  late 
as  1780  the  law  of  England  made  it  felony  in  a 
foreign  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  high  treason 
in  one  who  was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  to  teach 
the  doctrines  or  perform  divine  service  according 
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to    the    rites   of    his    Church, 
were  debarred  from  aequiriiiji 


Koman  Latliolics 
land  by  ])urehase. 
Tersons  educated  abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  were  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
real  property,  and  their  estates  were  forfeited  to 
the  ne.Kt  Protestant  heir.  A  son  or  other  nearest 
relative,  being  a  Protestant,  was  empowered  to 
take  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Koman  Catho- 
lic father  or  other  kinsman  during  his  life.  A 
Roman  Catholic  was  disqualified  from  undertak- 
ing the  guardianshi])  even  of  Roman  Catholic 
children.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
the  legal  profession,  and  it  was  presumed  that  a 
Protestant  lawyer  who  married  a  Roman  Catholic 
had  adopted  the  faith  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  capi- 
tal ofi"ense  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  cele- 
brate a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  In  1780  Sir  George  Saville  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most 
severe  disqualifications  in  the  case  of  such  Roman 
Catholics  as  would  submit  to  a  proposed  test, 
which  included  au  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  abjuration  of  the  Pretender,  a  decla- 
ration of  disbelief  in  the  several  doctrines — that  it 
is  lawful  to  put  individuals  to  death  on  pretense 
of  their  being  heretics;  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics:  that  princes  e.vcommunicated  maV 
be  deposed  or  put  to  death  ;  and  that  the  Pope 
is  entitled  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction  within 
the  realm.  The  bill,  from  the  operation  of  which 
Scotland  was  exempted,  eventually  passed  into 
law.  In  1791  a  bill  was  passed  atTording  further 
relief  to  such  Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a 
protest  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  his  authority  to  release  from  civil  obliga- 
tions; and  in  the  following  year  the  most  severely 
penal  of  the  restrictions  bearing  on  the  Scottish 
Roman  Catholics  were  removed  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Endeavors  were  made  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  place  Ireland  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  religious  freedom  with  England.  The 
agitation  culminated  in  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1798;  the  union  of  1801  followed,  which  was  part- 
ly carried  by  means  of  pledges,  not  redeemed,  re- 
garding the  removal  of  the  disabilities  in  ques- 
tion. Meantime  in  England  Roman  Catholics 
continued  subject  to  many  minor  disabilities, 
which  the  above-mentioned  acts  failed  to  remove. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-  many 
measures  were  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these 
disqualifications,  and  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  Roman  Catliolics  themselves 
greatly  increased,  in  1824  assuming  an  organ- 
ized shape  by  the  formation  of  the  "Roman  Catho- 
lic As.sociation'  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  for  a  long  time  felt  great  repug- 
nance to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  was 
at  last  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  security 
of  the  Empire  would  be  imperiled  by  further  re- 
sisting them,  and  in  1829  a  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke's  Jlinistry  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. The  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  was  passed  the  same  year.  By  this  act  an 
oath  is  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  abjuration,  on  taking  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  may  sit  or  vote  in  cither  House  of 
Parliament,  and  be  admitted  to  most  other  offices 
from  which  they  were  before  excluded.  They, 
however,  contiiuie  to  be  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  guardian  and  justice  or  regent  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lord 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain 


or  Ireland,  and  Lord  High  Commi.ssionor  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland. 

ROMANCE  (OF.  romans,  romiiii:,  roumanx, 
romuii,  iiimiiiit,  roumunt,  romatin;  from  ML. 
Rumunici;  in  Roman  or  Latin  fashion,  from  Lat. 
Itumauiciis,  from  liomaiitis.  Kuiiiaii,  from  llunm, 
Rome).  Originally,  anything  written  in  one  of 
the  Romance  lajiguages;  in  the  llfleenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  a  story  in  prose  ilealing  with 
the  adventures  of  knights.  J'idmi  the  Krench, 
which  had  taken  it  from  the  .Spanish,  the  word 
ronumce  came  into  English.  The  es.sentials  of 
romance  are  a  passion  for  the  adventurous,  the 
strange,  and  the  marvelous,  and  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  virtues  and  vices  of  human  nature. 
European  romance,  in  the  larger  a|)plieati<in  of 
the  term,  dates  from  the  Greeks.  It  was  a  de- 
velopment from  the  epic.  The  Iliad,  representing 
men  and  incidents  as  they  were  believed  to  be 
at  the  time  of  its  composition,  is  an  epic  with  only 
few  romantic  episodes,  liut  the  (htj/ssi'!/.  de|)iet- 
ing  an  imaginary  voyage  employed  as  tlie  frame- 
work for  a  series  of  marvelous  folk-tales,  is  es- 
sentially a  romance.  This  love  of  romance.  »o 
manifest  among  the  earlier  Greeks,  reached  its 
climax  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  article  Xovix  is  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  fictions  then  current,  in  which  the  .sophists 
tried  to  ontilo  one  another  in  imagining  adven- 
tures tliat  could  not  possil)ly  happen  in  real  life. 
But  the  same  age  produced  the  lieautiful  t'ltpid 
and  Psyche  of  Apuleius  (who,  tliough  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  was  Greek  in  spirit),  and  the  llrro  and 
Lcandcr  of  Musirus,  which  has  charmed  a  suc- 
cession of  English  poets  from  Marlowe  to  Byron. 
The  Greek  stories  began  to  find  their  way  into 
Western  Europe  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
Indeed.  Apulloniiif:  of  Ti/rc  was  translatcil  into 
Anglo-Saxon  from  a  Latin  epitonu'  of  the  original 
Greek;  and  after  various  renderings,  it  was 
turned  into  a  drama  b.v  SImkespearc  in  his 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  One  Greek  motive,  that 
of  the  hero  or  heroine  in  disguise  to  be  followed 
by  a  beautiful  recognition  scene,  became  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  romancers  of  Western  Europe, 
from  whom  it  passed  into  the  choicest  comedies 
of  Shakespeare.  Other  familiar  motives  of  mod- 
ern romance,  as  'the  exile  and  return."  "the  a.s- 
sumed  death,'  and  'the  lest  of  chastity.'  seem  also 
to  have  been  <lerived  from  the  Greeks. 

The  media>val  verse  romance  was  an  olTslioot 
of  those  epic  luirratives  called  chansons  dv  yesle, 
celebrating  the  victories  of  Charlemagne  and 
other  great  leaders,  usuallv  over  the  Saracens. 
\\  hen  the  incidents  which  first  gave  occasion  to 
the  epic  recital  receded  into  the  distant  |>a.st, 
marvel  was  added  to  marvel.  And  when  in  the 
twelfth  centiiry  the  French  tronvfres  assigned 
love  as  the  jirime  motive  for  the  adventures  of 
the  knight,  the  epic  was  transformed  into  the 
romance.  From  their  original  home  in  France. 
the  romances  were  dilluscd  over  Western  and 
Northern  Europe.  Made  for  men  and  wonu'n  of 
rank,  often  for  the  Court,  they  were  not  recited, 
as  were  the  earlier  chansons  dc  gestc,  by  min- 
strels; they  were  rather  designed  to  l)e  read  aloud 
in  groups  of  lords  and  ladies,  or,  like  the  mndern 
novel,  to  be  read  in  jirivate.  The  mcdiawal  ro- 
mances gathered  in  e.veles  round  great  events  ami 
favorite  heroes,  as  the  siege  of  Tro.v,  Charle- 
magne, and  King  Arthur.  The  Tro.v  legend,  de- 
rived from  Latin  sources,  was  treated  in  France 
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by  Benoit  de  Sainte-ilore  in  his  Roman  de  Troie 
(late  twelfth  century),  from  which  the  great 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide  (Cressida)  was  af- 
terwards taken  up  by  Boccaccio  in  Italy  and  by 
Chaucer  in  England,  receiving  dramatic  form  from 
Shakespeare.  The  legend  of  Charlemagne,  telling 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Emperor's  rear  guard 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  is 
extant  in  two  principal  forms:  the  Chanson  dc 
Jtohiiid  (close  of  eleventh  century)  and  the  Latin 
romance  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  (abovit  1125). 
Later  romancing  on  Charlemagne  led  to  the 
legends  known  in  their  English  dress  as  The 
Sotrdonc  of  liahylonc ;  Otuel;  Sir  Firumhras ;  and 
the  prose  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  which  first  make 
known  to  England  Oberon,  the  king  of  the  fairies 
in  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream. 
Beautiful  as  many  others  may  be,  the  mediaeval 
romances  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  Eng- 
lish race  are  those  celebrating  the  deeds  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  on 
which  the  French  and  Anglo-Xorman  poets  built 
up  a  vast  romantic  structure  in  harmony  with 
the  ideals  of  chivalry.  Reduced  to  prose,  Arthu- 
rian romance  was  handed  over  to  later  times  by 
Sir  Thomas  ilalory  in  his  Morte  d' Arthur  (  US.5) . 
These  cycles  whicli  have  been  described  are  onlj' 
sections  of  an  immense  body  of  romance  current 
in  the  Jliddle  Ages.  Other  heroes  were  Alex- 
ander, King  Richard  Lion-Heart,  King  Horn, 
Havelok  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  Sir 
Bevis  of  Hamtoun. 

The  later  romances  in  prose  are  more  definite- 
ly connected  with  the  history  of  the  novel,  under 
which  head  they  are  noticed.  We  may  cite 
Amadis  de  Gaiila,  the  flower  of  Spanish  romance, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  the  historical  ro- 
mances of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  revival  of 
adventure  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  nu- 
merous followers.  The  legends  of  King  Arthur 
have  been  adapted  to  the  nineteenth  centurj'  by 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  others;  and  a  group 
of  tales,  Greek  and  raedifeval,  have  been  delight- 
fully retold  by  William  ]\Iorris  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise. 

See  the  articles  on  the  Grail  and  on  the  ro- 
mantic heroes:  Arthur,  Gawain,  Guinevere,  Guy 
of  Warwick,  Lancelot,  Merlin,  Perceval,  and  Tris- 
tram. For  the  relation  of  romance  to  the  novel,  see 
No\"EL.  The  revival  of  romance  is  discussed  un- 
der the  head  Romanticism.  Consult  also :  Saints- 
bury,  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  (London, 
1897)  ;  Ker,  Epic  and  Romance  (ib.,  1897)  ; 
Billings,  A  Guide  to  the  Middle  English  Ro- 
mances (New  York,  1901)  ;  Korting,  Orvndriss 
der  Geschichte  dcr  englischen  Eitteratur  (Miinster, 
1899)  ;  and  Gaston  Paris,  La  littdrature  fran- 
faise  ttu  moyen-age  (Paris,  1890). 

KOMANCE.  In  music,  a  vocal  composition 
in  epic-lyrical  style  resembling  in  form  the  bal- 
lad. But  while  in  the  ballad  Nature,  or  some 
natural  power  personified,  constitutes  the  theme, 
the  romance  draws  its  subjects  from  stories  of 
knightly  adventure.  In  recent  times  the  term 
romance  has  also  been  applied  to  purely  instru- 
mental compositions  of  a  romantic  character  the 
form  of  which  is  as  elastic  and  indefinite  as  that 
of  the  instrumental  ballad.  The  term  originally 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  narrative  in  Romance 
( Provencal )  verse  as  distinguished  from  Latin 
verse    (twelfth    and   thirteenth    centuries).      In 


France  a  romance  is  mereJy  a  sentimental  love- 
song. 

KOMANCE  LANGUAGES.  The  languages 
sprung  from  Latin  and  bearing  its  impress 
strongly  in  vocabulary  and  grammar.  In  a  rougli 
way,  the  Romance  territory  in  Europe  corre- 
sponds to  what  belonged  to  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  bounded  approximately  by  the 
English  Channel,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Adriatic,  and  a  line  drawn 
through  Belgium  from  Gravelines  to  Eupcn,  and 
then  from  Eupen  to  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  East,  isolated  from  the  rest,  is  Rumania. 
Colonists  have  also  carried  these  forms  of  speech 
to  other  continents,  and  they  are  spoken  in  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  in 
various  settlements  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  seven  or  eight  Romance  lan- 
guages, though  the  division  is  more  a  matter  of 
convenience  than  of  scientific  accuracy.  These  are 
Rumanian,  Romansh  (Rhetian,  Ladin),  Italian, 
Frenoli,  Provencal,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  to 
which  is  added,  according  to  the  views  of  the  in- 
dividual scholar,  Catalan  or  Franco-Provengal  or 
Sardinian. 

.  Though  contemporary  references  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  lingua  romana  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nothing  was  at  that  time  written  in  this 
form  of  speech.  Every  one  who  could  write  at 
all  wrote,  or  attempted  to  write,  in  Latin.  The 
earliest  known  monument  in  any  Romance  lan- 
guage is  tlie  Strassburg  Oaths,  sworn  in  a.d.  842 
by  the  armies  of  Louis  the  German  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  preserved  in  the  Latin  history  of 
Nithard.  These  oaths  consist  of  a  little  more 
than  100  words  in  French.  To  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  belongs  the  Sainte  Eulalie,  a  short 
poem,  also  in  French.  There  are  a  few  other 
documents  belonging  to  the  tenth  centurj',  b\it 
extended  literary  works  are  not  found  before  the 
eleventh.  To  this  same  time  belong  the  earliest 
writings  in  Provencal,  while,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  formulas,  there  is  nothing  in  Spanish 
earlier  than  the  twelfth,  nor  in  Italian  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century. 

Between  the  classical  Latin,  therefore,  and  the 
earliest  written  specimens  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  great  gap,  which  philologists 
attempt  to  bridge  as  well  as  they  may  by  recon- 
structing the  forms  of  popular  or  late  spoken 
Latin.  The  materials  available  for  this  task 
are  inscriptions,  dialogue  in  the  old  comedies, 
errors  reprehended  by  Roman  grammarians,  spe- 
cimens of  early  mediseval  Latin,  documents  writ- 
ten by  ignorant  scribes,  and,  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  Romance  tongues  themselves. 
However  wide  the  gap  which  exists  between  the 
written  documents  in  the  two  forms  of  speech, 
there  is  nevertheless  not  the  least  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  development  from  spoken  Latin 
to  the  various  modern  Romance  languages. 

The  Romanization  of  the  West,  so  thoroughly 
accomplished,  went  on  actively  for  about  four 
centuries,  though  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  ac- 
curate dates  for  a  process  of  this  kind.  Begin- 
ning in  Italy  itself  with  the  subjection  of  non- 
Latin  neighbors,  it  spread  to  Sicily  in  the  third 
century  B.C..  a  century  later  to  the  Jlediter- 
ranean  coast  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  to  Gaul 
proper  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  During  this  period  the  Latin  lan- 
guage   itself   naturally   underwent   changes,   and 
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the  later  coloiii.,t.^  cairiod  «uli  them  a  speech  tliiough  the  substitution  o£  a  number  of  in.le- 
ditlenng  somewhat  from  that  of  their  forerun-  nemlent  ^States  in  phice  of  a  centralized  i-overn- 
ners.  It  uui,t  not  be  supposed,  liowever,  tliat  ment,  thus  eutliu},'  oil'  free  intercourse  with  Konie 
this  spoken  hinguage  was  precisely  tlie  same  as  they  doubtless  gave  an  impetus  to  the  separation 
tjiat  written  by  the  master^s  of  classic  literature,     of  the  various  dialects.     .Moreover,  they  liad  some 

i"fl"ence  upon  the  pronuneialiim  and  eiiiitributed 
considerably  to  the  vocabulary,  particularly 
terms  connected  with  war.  Even'  before  the  bar- 
barian conquest  a  number  of  such  terms  had 
been  in  use  among  the  Homans,  owing  probably 
to  the  presence  of  German  troops  in  the  Imperial 
armies,  but  the  later  additions  are  much  more 
important  and  copious.  In  fact,  no  other  ex- 
ternal influence  upon  the  Komance  languages  can 
compare  in  weight  and  value  with  that  of  the 
German. 

The  loss  of  the  sentiiuentof  nationality  led, in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  to  the  rise  of  the 
Romance  nations  and  of  the  Romance  languages. 
uncliangeably  fixed  for  later  generations  in  the  It  was  recognized  that  those  speaking  the  linyiia. 
classic  masterpieces,  there  existed  a  more  careless  rumaiia  eoulil  not  understand  Latin,  nor  could 
diction  of  everyday  life,  used  by  the  uncultured,  one  using  Latin  understand  the  various  forms  of 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  scnno  <(jttidiaiiiis,  the  Unyiui  roinumi.  iloreover  French  was  seen 
prolctariiis,  rusticiis,  vulyaris,  or  militaris.  Al-  to  be  ditlerent  from  Rrovenyal.  and  l'roven^;al 
though  much  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  from  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  each  country,  in- 
the  relations  between  this  language  of  the  vulgar     deed,  a  literature  was  developed  in  the  vulgar 


Each  grade  of  society,  each  part  of  the  country, 
must  have  had  its  own  linguistic  peculiarities. 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  throughout  the 
Roman  dominions  a  remarkable  uniformity  both 
of  grammatical  forms  and  of  vocabulary,  politi- 
cal unity  tending  to  break  down  dialect  varia- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  pronunciation  doubt- 
less varied  largely,  according  to  tlie  native  races 
who  learned  the  tongue  of  their  conquerors,  much 
as  English  differs  in  the  mouths  of  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

Throughout  the  vast  Roman  Empire,  then,  be- 
sides the  Latin  of  written  books  and  formal  speech, 


and  that  of  literature,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  subject  to  comparatively  rapid  phonetic  and 
grammatical  change  and  that  its  vocabulary  ad- 
mitted words  upon  which  the  purist  frowned.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  vowels  were  altered.  Short  vowels  became 
open,  while  long  ones  were  closed.  Then  short 
vowels  in  free  syllables  were  lengthened,  long 
checked  vowels  shortened.  Certain  unstressed 
vowels  disappeared  and  some  final  consonants, 
notably  m,  were  dropped.  Voiceless  consonants 
between  vowels  became  voiced,  and  then  were  lost, 
wliile  in  other  positions  different  consonants  un- 
derwent a  variety  of  transformations.  From  the 
conjugation  of  verbs  the  future  and  the  passive 
are  lost.  The  cases  of  nouns  fall  together,  and 
relations  are  largely  expressed  by  prepositions. 
Vulgar  words  are  often  preferred  to  the  more  re- 
fined, as  caballus,  "nag,"  instead  of  eqiius,  'horse;' 
strong  words  to  the  more  usual,  as  manducare, 
'to  chew,  to  devour,'  instead  of  edere,  "to  eat;' 
sometimes  new  forms  merely  replace  the  old,  as 
amicitas  for  amicitia. 

This  vulgar  or  popular  Latin  was,  as  lias  been 
said,  comparatively  uniform  throughout  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  though  some  differences  must  be  as- 
sumed,   due    partly    to    the    different    ejjoclis    at 


tongue.  At  first  every  author  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive dialect,  but  soon  political  and  literary  cen- 
tres began  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  and 
the  dialect  of  Paris  or  Florence  or  Castile  came 
to  be  the  official  and  correct  language,  while  thtf 
other  dialects  sank  more  and  more  into  the  mere 
patois  of  the  uneducated  ]ieasant. 

During  all  this  development  the  literary  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Church  and  of  learning,  more 
or  less  rigidly  written  according  to  unchanging 
rules  and  models,  never  ceased  to  affect  the  popu- 
lar tongue.  Borrowing  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption, giving  rise  to  learned  terms  which  often 
exist  side  by  side  with  popular  terms  developed 
from  the  same  Latin  word.  These  learned  terma 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  closer  resemblance 
to  the  original,  since  they  have  not  passed 
through  the  natural  phonetic  development.  We 
have,  for  example,  from  the  Latin  catisam,  in 
French  the  doublets  chose  and  ctitise,  and  in  Ital- 
ian cosa  and  anisd.  In  1>oriowing  from  other 
sources  than  Latin,  German  has  given  most  to 
French,  and  Arabic  to  Spanish,  but  every  modern 
language  contributes  to  the  vocabularj'  of  its 
neighbors. 

The  evolution  of  the  Latin  into  the  Romance 
languages    can    best    be   studied    in    the   concrete 


which  the  provinces  were  Romanized  and  partly     case  of  one  particular  tongue   such   as   French, 


to  the  character  of  the  races  inhabiting  those 
provinces.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  indigenous 
tongues  seem  to  have  left  upon  the  development 
of  the  lingua  roniiina  but  faint  traces  of  their 
influence.  They  doubtless  had  their  ell'ect  in 
modifying  pronunciation,  though  there  is  but  lit- 
tle certain  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  they 
also  contributed  a  few  words  to  the  vocaliulary. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  little  can  be 
traced  even  to  so  imjiortant  a  race  as  the  Celts. 
In  all  the  most  significant  linguistic  elements, 
the  Romance  languages  are  nothing  but  Latin 
following  a  normal  evolution  in  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition. 

The  Teutonic  invasions,  though  tliev  destroyed 


Italian,  or  Spanish,  but  a  few  general  remarks. 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  may  be  made.  The 
Latin  accent  or  stress  usually  remains  on  the 
syllable  on  which  it  was  originally.  Changes  in 
the  vowels  are  conditioned  by  the  stress,  by  the 
fact  of  their  being  free  or  checked,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  preceding  and  following  sounds.  l>otli 
vowel  and  consonant,  and  by  position,  either  ini- 
tial or  final,  before  or  after  accent.  The  changes  in 
consonants  are  conditioned  chiefly  by  their  posi- 
tion, initial,  intervocalic,  or  final,  and  by  their 
combination  with  other  consonants.  In  the  Ro- 
mance tongues  the  inflection  of  substantives  has 
almost  wholly  disapi>eared.  and  there  is  but  one 
case,  usually  derived  from  the  Latin  accusative; 


the  unity  of  the  Roman  Empire,  did  not,  in  tlio.se  the  plural,  at  least  in  the  written  form,  is  dis- 

countrie's  in  which  Latin  was  firmly  established,  tinguished  from  the  singular:  the  neuter  gender 

interrupt  its  linguistic  development.     By  isolat-  no  longer  exists.  The  personal  pronouns  have  three 

ing    the    different    communities,    however,    and  or  four  cases,  and  both  stressed  and  unstressed 
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forms.  The  doliiiito  article  has  been  developed 
out  of  the  Latin  ille  and  the  indefinite  article  out 
of  uiius.  The  verbs  commonly  make  a  new  future 
with  habeo  and  the  infinitive,  as  cantare  +  habeo, 
giving  Italian  cunlcrd,  Spanish  cantari',  French 
chanterai,  '1  have  to  sing,  I  shall  sing.' 
The  new  passive  is  made  by  joining  a  past 
participle  to  some  form  of  esse,  'to  be,'  or 
the  active  voice  of  the  verb  with  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun. New  perfect  tenses  have  also  been  made 
with  the  perfct  jiartieiple  preceded  by  haheo  or 
sum.  A  considerable  array  of  suffixes  has  been 
developed  with  wliich  new  words  can  be  built 
from  various  material. 

BiisLiOGRAPHy.  Meyer-Liibke,  Einfiihrung  in 
das  tSlndium  drr  romanischen  Sprachimssenschaft 
(Heidelberg,  1901);  Griiber,  Grundriss  der  ro- 
ininiischen  Philologie  (Strassburg,  1888-1002)  ; 
KiJrting,  Enryclopiidie  und  Methodologie  der  ro- 
manischen Philologie  (Leipzig,  1884-88)  ;  Hand- 
bitch  der  romaiuseJien  Philologie  (ib.,  1800),  a; 
shortened  revision  of  the  preceding;  Gorra,  Lin- 
gue  Neolatine  (Milan,  1894)  :  Diez,  Grammatik 
der  romanischen  Hprachen  (3d  ed.,  Bonn.  1870- 
72)  ;  Meyer-Llibke,  Grammatik  der  romanisehen 
Sprachen  (Leipzig,  1890-1901);  Diez,  Etg- 
mologisches  Worterbueh  der  romanischen 
Hprachen  (.5th  ed.,  Bonn,  1887);  KiJrting, 
Lateinisch-ronianisehes  Worterbuoh  (2d  ed., 
Padcrborn,  1901).  A  well-selected  bibliography, 
including  periodicals  and  special  investigations, 
\\ill  be  found  in  the  first-mentioned  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  see  the  separate 
articles  on  French.  It.^li.\n,  Portuguese,  Pro- 
vencal, Rumanian,  and  Spanish  Languages. 

ROMANCE  LITERATURES.  The  litera- 
tures of  the  various  Romance  languages,  espe- 
cially French,  Provencal,  Italian.  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Rumanian.  See  Romance  Lan- 
guages; French  Liter.^ture  ;  Italian  Litera- 
ture; Portuguese  Literature;  Proven<;^al 
Literature;  Rumanian  Langitage  and  Litera- 
ture; Spanish  Literature. 

ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE,  ro'miiN'  de  la  roz 
(Fr.,  Romance  of  the  Rose).  A  famous  French 
poetico-satirical  allegory  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  work,  which  is  in  octosyllabic  verse,  and 
which  is  over  23,000  lines  long,  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  the  first  of  which,  in  4670  verses, 
was  composed  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  (q.v.) 
about  1230.  It  is  related  as  a  'dream,'  and  cele- 
brates the  trials  and  triumphs  of  love.  The  au- 
thor, called  Loving  (Amant),  in  early  spring 
enters  a  beautiful  garden  where  there  is  a  rose- 
bud which  he  feels  impelled  to  pick.  The  god 
of  love,  who  has  followed  him  thither,  pierces 
him  with  three  arrows,  each  of  which  increases 
his  desire.  After  various  adventures,  he  obtains 
from  Welcome  (Bel-ticciieil)  the  permission  to 
kiss  the  rose,  but  Jealousy  comes  up,  surrounds 
the  rose  with  a  wall,  and  locks  up  Welcome  in  a 
tower.  Loving,  deinived  of  the  sight  of  the  rose, 
is  overcome  W'ith  sorrow.  Though  commonplace 
in  itself,  this  story  is  embellished  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  poetic  dei;ails  and  by  the  most  graceful 
and  vivid  descriptions.  The  style,  too,  is  pic- 
turesque and  refined.  For  some  unknown  reason 
(some  say  the  death  of  Guillaume),  the  poem 
was-  interrupted  here,  and  only  after  forty 
years  was  taken  up  and  completed  in  al- 
most 20,000  verses  by  .Jean  de  Meung  (q.v.) .  '  The 
latter,    of    a    very    original    and    radical    turn 


of  mind,  has  been  called  the  Voltaire  of  his 
age.  He  conceived  the  singular  notion  of  sup- 
planting Guillaume's  ars  amatoria  by  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  scientific  and  political  ques- 
tions of  his  age.  Loving  is  accosted  by  Reason) 
who  in  a  long  argument  endeavors  to  make  him 
leave  the  service  of  Love.  But  at  this  point 
Friendship  steps  in  and  urges  him  to  besiege  the 
tower.  Love  also  promises  his  aid  and  as- 
sembles all  his  forces.  The  action  is  here  re- 
tarded by  a  long  interview  of  Nature  with  her 
chaplain  Genius.  Finally  the  tower  falls  and 
\\elcome,  set  free,  allows  Loving  to  pick  the 
rose. 

The  main  interest  of  the  second  part  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  expression  of  the  author's  individ- 
uality. This  reveals  an  amount  of  learning  and 
perspicacity  unusual  for  that  time.  Jean  denies 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  proclaims  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  He  condemns  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  as  innnoral  because  unnatural ;  he 
expresses  his  disbelief  in  ghosts  and  sorcerers, 
and  in  the  influence  of  comets  over  human  lives. 
His  work  is  also  notable  from  a  literary  point  of 
view;  though  prolix  and  often  trifling,  it  abounds 
in  vigorous  descriptions,  realistic  portraiture, 
and  eloquent  invective. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Iiose  surpassed  that  of  any  other  mediaeval  work. 
It  is  extant  in  more  than  200  manuscripts,  and 
a  later  remodeling  by  Marot  was  almost  more 
popular  than  the  original.  It  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  rise  of  allegory  in  other  countries.  Trans- 
lations into  foreign  tongues  appeared  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Henry  von  Ahem 
put  it  into  Flemish,  Durante — a  contemporary 
of  Dante — into  Italian  sonnets,  and  Chaucer  into 
English  verse.  Unhappily  for  English  literature, 
Chaucer's  translation  is  lost. 

Bibliography.  Editions :  Mfen  ( 4  vols.,  Paris, 
1813);  Michel  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1864);  Marteau 
and  Croissandeau  (with  modern  French  transla- 
tion) (5  vols.,  Orleans.  1878-79).  F.  S.  Ellis 
has  made  a  modern  English  translation  for  the 
Temple  Classics  (3  vols.,  with  a  changed  ending, 
London,  1900).  Consult:  Langlois,  Origines  et 
sources  dii  roman  de  la  rose  (Paris,  1800)  ;  id., 
in  Petit  de  .Julleville's  Histoire  de  la  laiiguc  et 
de  la  littcrature  francaise (Faris.  189G).  to  which 
is  appended  a  good  bibliography;  Saintsbury, 
The  Floayishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of 
Allrgorg  (London.  1897). 

ROMAN  DE  LA  VIOLETTE,  de  la  ve'o'let' 
(Fr.,  Romance  of  the  Violet).  A  French  poem 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  about  6700  rhymed 
eight-syllabled  verses,  by  Gerbert  de  IMontreuil. 
It  tells  of  a  woman  whose  virtue  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  wager.  She  is  slandered,  but  succeeds 
at  last  in  proving  lier  innocence.  This  Greek  tale 
is  the  basis  of  the  Roman  du  Comic  de  Poitiers, 
of  Floire  et  Jeanne,  the  miracle  of  Ot  et  B('ran- 
gier,  of  the  ninth  story  of  the  second  day  in 
the  Decameron,  and  of  Shakesjieare's  Cgmbeline. 
Weber's  opera  £»7-jnn*7ie  (1823)  has  the  same 
story  for  its  dramatic  theme.  The  Roman  de  la 
Vioicltc  was  published  by  F.  Michel  (Paris, 
1834).  Consult  the  Histoire  littMiire  de  la 
France,  vol.  xviii.    (ib.,   1835). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Holt.  See  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

ROMANES,  ro-mii'nes,  George  John  (1848- 
94) .    An  English  biologist  and  psychologist,  born 
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at  Kingston,  Canada.  He  was  cJuoatcd  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  graduating 
fruni  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1S70,  witli  li/mors  in  natural  -science.  In  1875 
and  again  in  1881  be  was  Croonian  lecturer  to 
the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  to 
membership  in  1879.  Later  he  became  Fullerian 
professor  of  physiologj-  in  tlie  Royal  Institution 
of  London  and  Rosebery  lecturer  on  natural  his- 
tory in  the  LUiiversity  of  Edinburgh.  He  also 
served  the  Linna?an  Society  as  its  zoological  secre- 
tary. Besides  publishing  a  series  of  monogra])hs 
on  the  iledusa\,  Echinoderms,  etc.,  he  devoted 
himself  to  extending  the  principles  of  evolution 
in  the  field  of  psychology,  having  become  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Charles  Darwin  while  in  Cam- 
bridge. His  chief  works  are:  A  Candid  Exainina- 
lion  of  Theism  (1878);  Animal  Intelligence 
("International  Scientific  Series,"  xliv.,  1881): 
Charles  Danrin:  Uis  Life  and  Character  (1882)  ; 
The  Scientific  Eeidence  of  Organic  Eioliilion 
(1882);  Mental  Eeolution  in  Animals,  ii-ith  a 
Posthumous  Essai/  on  Instinct  hy  Charles  Daricin 
(1883);  Jelly-fish,  iStar-fish,  and  Sea  Urchins 
("International  Scientific  Scries."  xlix.,  1885)  ; 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man:  Origin  of  Human 
Faculty  (1888)  ;  Darwin  and  After  Danrin:  An 
Exposition  of  the  Dariciniati  Theoinj  and  a  Dis- 
cussion of  Post-Duririnian  Questions  (1892-07)  ; 
An  Examination  of  ^¥eisman7lism-  (1893); 
Thour/hts  on  Religion  (1895)  ;  Mind  and  Motion 
and  Monism  (189(5).  Consult  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  George  John  Romanes,  written  and  Edited 
hy  His  ^yife  (London,  1898), 

ROMANESQUE  ART  (Fr,  romanesque.  from 
Sp.  romancsco,  from  ilL.  liomaniscus,  Roman, 
from  Lat.  Homanus,  Roman,  from  Roma,  Rome). 
A  genera!  name  for  the  art  that  flourished  in 
Europe  during  the  period  of  fermentation  before 
the  definite  constitution  of  nationalities,  from 
about  A.D.  800  to  1200,  In  general  it  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  architecture,  which  over- 
shadows all  other  branches.  Sculpture  and 
painting  revive,  but  are  still  in  their  infancy; 
goldsmith  work,  illumination,  and  ivory-carving 
are  practiced  with  better  success.  Except  in 
Italy,  the  art  of  this  period  is  chiefly  monastic. 
The  great  free  cities  in  Italy  and  the  Imperial 
and  feudal  houses  of  Cerniany  were  the  only 
great  stimuli  to  art  production  besides  the  mon- 
asteries themselves.  The  first  two  centuries  of 
this  age  were  dormant  and  preparatory,  the  last 
two  alone  were  productive, 

Akciiitectl'RE.  The  architecture  of  this  period 
is  called  by  the  names  of  various  schools,  which 
are  merely  topographical  variations  of  the  gen- 
eral style,  e,g,.tiie  Lombard  (q.v, )  in  Northern 
Italy,  the  Rhenish  in  Germany,  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  (q,v, )  in  England,  the  Provencal  and 
Norman  in  France,  The  works  of  each  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups  according  as  its  build- 
ings were  unvaulted  or  vaulted.  The  unvaulted 
type  was  the  earlier,  and  in  some  sections  con- 
tinued until  the  end;  the  vaulted  type  was  an 
innovation  after  a,d.  1000,  and  gradually  spread 
over  many  of  the  most  progressive  regions  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  ideal  vaulted  style — the 
Gothic.  Up  to  A.D.  1000  the  style  in  some  re- 
gions was  practically  a  continuation  of  early 
Christian  art,  as  in  the  basilican  churches  of 
Rome,  but  certain  new  elements  were  introduced 
in  the  north,  among  which  the  chief  were  the 


development  of  the  cruciform  |dan  with  elongated 
choir;  doulile  choirs,  of(en  raised;  <loublc  tran- 
sept;  sul)stitutiou  of  pier.'*  for  colunni.s  or  alter- 
nation of  the  two  crypts;  and  bcll-towcr.s  as  part 
of  the  plan. 

These  innovations  alTeoted  the  Hchcine  nnd 
composition  rather  than  the  style  of  construction 
or  ornamentation.  An  Eastern  iiillnence  i.i  seen 
in  a  number  of  circular  or  polygonal  domed 
diurchcs,  among  which  the  Cathedral  of  Charlc- 
nuigne  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  is  the  masterpiece.  The 
systematic  and  elaborate  planning  of  the  build- 
ings of  a  great  monastic  estal)li>hmiMit  Ixdnngs 
to  this  ]H'riod,  as  is  shown  at  Saint  (iail  (i|.v,). 
Tile  church  at  Michclstadt  is  an  example  of  the 
oldong  plan.  Saint  Michael  at  Ilildesheim  ( 1003- 
13)  brings  ns  to  the  threshold  of  tin-  np\t  stage, 
when  vaulting  began  to  be  substituted  for  wooden 
ceilings.  Thus  far  there  had  been  no  develop- 
ment of  sculptural  ornament  or  moldings;  tlic 
style  was  jierfectly  plain.  In  Italy,  from  wliich 
tlie  earlier  builders  in  the  north  of  Europe  had 
originally  come,  the  clianges  were  hardly  felt  at 
all,  and  examples  of  timber-roofed  churches  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  show 
tlie  continued  ]nevaleiice  until  long  after  A.n. 
1000  of  the  plain  basilical  plan  without  tran- 
sept or  choir,  but  with  occasional  use  of  the  crypt 
(q.v.),  a  feature  developed  in  the  monastic 
churches  of  the  north. 

The  renovated  civilization  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury created  an  architecture  worthy  of  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  new  scholastic  tlieology.  of 
tiie  revived  faith  that  led  to  the  Crusades,  and  of 
the  reconstituted  organisms  of  Church  and  State. 
It  was  natural  tliat  the  free  republics  of  Italy 
should  lead  in  the  field ;  their  rivals  were  the 
Rlienish  and  Saxon  cities  of  the  new  German 
Empire  and  the  Romance  cities  of  I'rovence 
and  the  rest  of  Southern  France.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  were  marked  by  extraor- 
dinary creative  activity  in  the  development  of 
new  "types  of  monastic  buildings  (see  Monas- 
tery) and  churches,  but  also  in  the  creation  of 
entirely  new  classes  of  buildings,  such  as  feudal 
castles  (q.v.).  and  artistic  city  houses.  The 
monastic  artists  were  soon  rivaled  by  the  lay 
guilds.  The  impression  made  by  a  study 
of  Romanesque  monuments  throughout  Europe  is 
of  unequaled  variety,  inventiveness,  and  boldness 
in  seeking  unconveutioiial  solution  of  architec- 
tural problems.  In  the  absence  of  organized  na- 
tional life,  each  province  developed  its  special 
style.  Certain  general  characteristics  are,  how- 
ever, evident,  'llie  introduction  of  vaulting  led 
to  the  general  use  of  heavy  walls  in  place  of  the 
thin  walls  that  had  sulliced  for  wooden  roofs. 
Doors  and  windows  had  to  be  siilayed  and  deco- 
rated with  moldings,  carving,  and  sculptures. 
wliich  became  increasingly  rii-h  and  varied.  The 
proportions  were  entirely  changed  by  the  use 
nf  the  vault;  the  nave  was  necessarily  narrower 
and  was  raised  higher  in  ord<-r  to  give  room  for 
windows  under  the  base  line  of  the  vault .  Ilenvy 
jiiers  replaced  columns  and  were  membered  with 
engaged  shafts  corresponding  to  the  vaulting 
ribs  and  pier  arches. 

Thus  beginning  about  A.n.  1000  with  plain 
.square  piers  and  plain  openings,  with  very  heavy 
walls  (as  at  Vignory  in  France  with  its  wooden 
roof),  we  proceed  through  progressive  stages  tm- 
til  in  the  twelfth  century  we  get  to  the  richness 
of  Saint  Servin  at  Toulouse  and  the  Abbey  of 
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Vezelay  or  of  Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Durham. 
Only  in  a  few  provinces  where  early  Chris- 
tian and  classic  traditions  were  strong,  as  in 
Konie  and  Tuscany,  did  the  old  columnar 
basilica  maintain  its  sway.  .Esthetically  the 
Koinanesque  style  impresses  by  its  seriousness  of 
purpose,  its  massiveness,  and  its  originality.  The 
substitution  of  vaulting  in  place  of  the  com- 
bustible wooden  roof  introduced  an  entirely  new 
structural  problem,  and  the  Romanesque  attempts 
at  its  solution  were  endlessly  varied:  domes, 
round  and  pointed  tunnel  vaults,  unribbed  and 
ribbed  groin-vaults  of  every  conceivable  form 
were  used.  The  architects  were  seeking  for  a 
perfect  equilibrium  of  parts.  This  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  C4othic  ribbed  vault  and  Hying 
buttress  were  evolved  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Italy.  In  Italy  especially,  the  diversity  of 
styles  during  the  Romanesque  period  is  extreme. 
Venice,  for  example,  is  predominantly  Byzantine, 
not  only  in  Saint  ilark's  with  its  domes  and 
mosaics,  and  in  the  churches  of  Torcello  (Cathe- 
dral and  Santa  Fosca)  and  ilurano,  but  in  its 
private  palaces  with  their  stilted  arcades,  marble 
facades,  and  sculptured  ornament.  Then  again, 
the  cosmopolitan  culture  of  the  Xorman  kings  of 
Sicily  produced  a  gorgeous  architecture  made  up 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic  elements,  as  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Cefalu  and  Monreale,  and  the  Cap- 
pella  Palatina  at  Palermo.  In  Calabria  there  ap- 
pears a  pure  Byzantine  st.yle,  with  tiny  domical 
churches,  like  those  of  Greece;  in  Campania, 
especially  at  Ravello  and  Salerno,  Moorish -and 
Byzantine  intluences  sometimes  predominate, 
though  we  often  find  a  strong  Lombard  element. 
.Working  northward,  Ave  now  find  two  main  divi- 
.sions,  based  on  different  principles:  the  classic 
and  the  Lombard.  The  classic  school  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Roman  provinces  and  Tuscany, 
which  produced  works  of  great  beauty  of  form 
and  color,  but  covered  with  the  wooden  roof. 
This  school  is  best  represented  by  the  mediaeval 
basilicas  of  Rome  itself,  and  by  the  cathedrals 
of  Terracina  and  Civita  Castellana.  Its  simple 
but  majestic  columnar  interiors  with  rich  mosaic 
ornament,  its  STOimetrical  brick  campanili  and 
exquisite  architraved  porches  recall  the  best  early 
Christian  art.  Less  classic,  but  even  more  monu- 
mental and  gayer  in  their  exteriors,  were  the 
Tuscan  churches.  Here  Pisa — Venice's  great  ri- 
val at  this  time — takes  the  lead  with  its  cathe- 
dral, baptistery,  leaning  tower,  and  a  host  of 
other  buildings,  followed  by  Lucca,  with  San 
Frediano.  San  Giovanni,  and  San  ilichele  as  well 
as  Pistoia.  Prato.  and  other  smaller  towns.  The 
same  use  of  columns  and  roof  as  in  Rome  is  com- 
bined with  an  alternation  of  black  and  white 
marbles  borrowed  from  the  East  and  with  interior 
and  exterior  open  arcades  and  galleries  borrowed 
from  Lombardy,  as  was  also  the  use  of  relief 
sculpture  on  the  facades. 

The  Tuscan  churches,  like  the  Roman  and  the 
Lombard,  had  a  single  detached  bell-tower  or 
campanile,  usually  to  the  right  of  the  church. 
In  this  Italy  differed  both  from  the  Orient  and 
from  Xorthern  Europe,  where  the  bell-tower  or  a 
pair  of  them  was  ordinarily  an  integral  part  of 
the  church.  The  Lombard  style,  the  second  of 
the  two  great  schools  named  above,  made  fre- 
quent use  of  the  groined  vault,  and  secured  a 
sombre  impressiveness  by  the  heavy  proportions 
and  details  that  went  with  vaulting.    Externally 


the  same  impression  results  from  the  use  of 
plain  walls  of  brick  or  stone  unrelieved  by  mar- 
ble. Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan  and  San  ilichele  at 
Pavia  were  the  earliest  examples  and  furnished 
the  type;  the  cathedrals  and  baptisteries  of 
Parma,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  and  ilodena 
are  all  superb  structures,  unsurpassed  by  build- 
ings of  any  age  in  Italj'.  In  this  province  the 
baptisteries  are  especially  numerous  and  impor- 
tant (e.g.  Parma  and  Cremona).  Here  also  were 
built  the  earliest  town-halls  of  the  free  com- 
munes. Hardly  less  monumental,  but  with  less 
consistent  use  of  vaulting,  are  the  South  Lom- 
bard churches  of  Apulia,  where  the  dfecoration 
is  richer  and  more  artistic  than  in  Lombardy 
itself,  as  at  Bitonto.  Altaraura,  and  Troja.  The 
portals  and  wlieel  windows  ai'e  the  richest  and 
most  symmetrical  in  Italy.  Apulia  is  also  rich 
in  churches  showing  French,  Norman,  and  Byzan- 
tine influences.  Baptisteries  and  towers  were 
very  few  in  this  province,  so  that  the  churches 
usually  stand  alone. 

Fr.\xce.  It  was  in  France  that  the  Roman- 
esque style,  forsaking  earh-  Christian  and  clas- 
sic traditions,  and  unaffected  by  contemporary 
Oriental  art,  first  developed  as  an  independent 
style  merging  into  the  Gothic.  With  greater 
homogeneity  than  in  Italy,  it  nevertheless  dis- 
plays well-marked  local  variations  or  schools, 
e.g.  those  of  Provence.  Auvergne,  and  POrigord  in 
the  south,  of  Burgundy  in  tlie  centre,  and  of  the 
Royal  Domain  and  Xormandy  in  the  north.  It 
was  in  these  schools  that  the  successful  struggle 
to  create  a  vaulted  style  as  a  substitute  for  a 
wooden-roofed  style  was  carried  on,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  the  Gothic-ribbed  vault  and  buttress. 
The  Byzantine  domical  solution  with  a  single 
nave  was  adopted  in  Aquitaine,  especially  in 
Perigord,  where  Saint  Front  at  Perigueux,  with 
its  five  domes  over  a  Greek  cross,  is  comparable 
to  Saint  Mark's  at  Venice  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Cahors  shows  how  a  single  long  nave  may  be 
covered  with  a  row  of  domes.  This  style,  at  first 
very  plain,  became  enriched  with  typical  Roman- 
esque detail  and  ornament  through  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  then  represented  by  such  master- 
pieces as  the  cathedrals  of  AngoulOme  and  Fon- 
tevrault.  The  other  most  fruitful  early  school 
was  that  of  Auvergne.  in  which  occur  the  ear- 
liest examples  of  the  long  choir  with  side  aisles, 
ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels,  later  elabo- 
rated in  the  Gothic  style.  Its  masterpiece  is 
the  largest  reniaining  Romanesque  church  in 
France — Saint  Servin  at  Toulouse,  with  its  impos- 
ing central  tower,  tunnel-vaulted  nave,  symmetri- 
cal composition,  and  rich  details.  Tunnel-vault- 
ing and  classic  traditions  are  conspicuous  in  the 
southernmost  or  Provencal  school.  Saint  Tro- 
phlme  at  Aries  and  Saint  Gilles  are  celebrated 
for  their  richly  sculptured  portals.  Ordinarily 
the  churches  were  of  moderate  size,  often  with 
but  a  single  nave,  as  at  Avignon,  Cavaillon,  and 
Montmajour.  .Still  commoner,  however,  was  the 
three-aisled  type  with  the  side  aisle  so  disposed 
as  to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  central  tunnel 
vault.  Tile  difficulty  of  providing  a  clearstory, 
with  this  arrangement,  led  to  varied  expedients  to 
avoid  the  resulting  dark  interiors,  and  stimulated 
ingenuity  in  vault-building,  by  which  ultimately 
clearstory  windows  were  introduced.  This  school 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Auvergne  especially  in  the 
absence  of  the  triforium  to  break  up  the  wall 
surfaces. 
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It  was  in  Burguudy,  liowovcr,  that  the  tunnel- 
vaulted,  three-aisled  ba:-ilioa  was  most  liighly  de- 
veloped liy  the  nionastie  orders  of  t'luny  and  Ci- 
teaux';  and  the  spread  of  these  orders  popularized 
tliroughout  Eurojje  the  building  methods  eurrent 
in  BurgTindy.  Tlie  primitive  form  of  tliis  style  is 
given  in  the  great  Church  of  Saint  Philiberl  at 
Tournus,  remarkable  for  its  unique  series  of 
tunnel-vaults,  built  transversely  over  the  nave. 
Of  equal  importance  was  Saint  Benoit-sur-Loire, 
another  monastic  churcli  of  impressive  simplicity 
and  size,  and  finally  the  most  colossal  cluircli  of 
niedia'val  Christianity,  the  Abbey  at  Cluny  (long 
since  demolished),  on  wliich  all  the  wealth  of  per- 
fected Romanesque  style  was  lavished,  and  wliose 
inlluence  extended  over  the  whole  province.  The 
abbey  Cliurcli  of  Vezelay  is  the  most  perfect  re- 
maining example  of  this  inlluence.  Autun  is  a 
masterpiece  of  another  sort  showing  classic  traits. 
Omitting  some  secondary  schools  of  iliddle 
France,  there  remain  three  principal  northern 
schools.  Champagne.  Ile-de-Franee,  and  Nor- 
jnandy.  These  difl'ered  from  the  more  southern 
schools  in  their  long  retention  of  the  wooden  roof 
to  cover  even  their  largest  structures.  Tlie  two 
great  churches  at  Caen,  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes 
and  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  which  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  early  C4othic  cathedrals,  were  at 
first  wooden-roofed  (c.1150).  their  groined  vaults 
being  of  later  date.  The  Norman  scheme  of 
facade,  with  its  two  high  Hanking  towers,  and 
the  Norman  sj-stem  of  groined  vaulting,  was 
adopted  in  the  lle-de-France  (as  at  Saint  Denis) 
and  then  passed  into  the  early  Gothic  architec- 
ture. To  recapitulate,  there  is  in  tlie  French 
Romanesque  a  remarkaljle  variety  of  methods  and 
of  vaulting,  of  plan,  of  lighting,  and  of  external 
and  internal  decoration.  Tlie  monasteries  and 
their  churches  were  tiien  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  tlie  cathedrals,  and  therefore  such 
accessory  buildings  as  cloisters  (q.v. )  and  chap- 
ter-houses (q.v. )  form  important  classes. 
Porches  (q.v.)  and  towers  (q.v.)  on  the  church 
facades  were  also  of  varied  design. 

Gekmaxy.  To  the  political  leadership  of  the 
German  emperors  of  the  tentli  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies— tlie  Othos  and  Henrys — corresponds  an 
earlier  .and  larger  architectural  activity  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  great  cathedrals  of 
Worms,  ilainz,  Speyer,  and  Bonn  show  how  the 
bishops  surpassed  the  monasteries  at  a  time  when 
in  France  the  monasteries  were  supreme  and  the 
cathedrals  insignificant.  At  the  same  time,  tlie 
wealth  of  monastic  buildings  was  increased  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  advent  of  the  Cis- 
tercian monks,  who  were  great  Ijuilders.  The 
three  earliest  schools  were  the  Rhenish,  the  Sax- 
on, and  the  Bavarian-Swabian :  while  there  were 
secondary  ofTshoots  in  ^Yestphalia.  Hesse,  the 
Main  region,  and  in  Alsace.  While  buildings 
were  planned  on  a  large  scale,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  solving  the  vaulting  problem.  Not  a 
cliurch  was  vaulted  during  the  eleventh  century, 
and  during  the  twelfth  few  outside  of  the  Rhen- 
ish school.  Tlie  great  Rhenish  cathedrals  as 
they  now  stand  were  mostly  planned  for  wooden 
roofs  and  vaulted  at  a  later  date.  First  Speyer 
(c.llOO).  then  ifainz  (c.112.5)  were  covered  with 
square  groin-vaults,  the  only  kind  that  became 
popular  in  Germany,  and  these  were  followed  by 
the  great  Abbey  of  Laach.  with  its  oblong  groin- 
vaults.  There  is.  therefore,  less  dilTerence  be- 
tween tlie  early  Christian  basilicas  and  the  Ro- 
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manesque  ciuirches  in  Germany  llian  in  Frnnce. 
Some  of  tlie  earliest  oxiiniple.s'  are  tit  Gernrode. 
(Juedlinburg.  Reicheiiau,  Itegeiisbiirg  (Saiikt  Kin- 
ineran).  Illldesheiiii  (.Saiikt  .Mi.liael).  CoU.^jne 
had  the  largest  number  of  iiiipDrlaiil  ehiirclies — 
such  as  Saint  Paiitalcoii.  Santa  .Maria  in  Capi- 
tolio,  the  Apostles,  Saiikt  Martin— and  most  of 
llicm  are  vaulted.  Their  immense  centinl  domes, 
with  large  semi-domes  opening  out  as  aps<'s  on 
three  sides,  give  their  interiors  greater  unity  uiiil 
grandeur  than  any  other  tyjio  in  (iermaiiy."  Ger- 
man cliurches  have  many  peciiliarilies  not  seen 
elsewhere;  for  example,  "dnuble  choirs  and  trun- 
septs,  one  at  each  end.  are  qiille  coiiinion  (cathe- 
drals of  Worms  and  Mainz.  .\bl)ey  of  l.aaeli.  etc.). 
So  also  is  the  alternation  of  toluiiiii>  mid  piers 
between  nave  and  aisle,  e.g.  Gernroile  and  Sunkt 
tlodehard,  Hildesheim.  Round  or  octagonal  low- 
ers are  grouped  arouiul  choirs  and  transepts  in 
a  way  that  greatly  adds  to  the  richness  ami  sym- 
metry of  tlie  exterior,  liesidc  the  larger  towers 
at  tlie  facade  and  over  the  intersection.  No  other 
country  has  so  symmetrical  a  composition  of  ex- 
teriors. This  is  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the 
Catliedral  of  Bonn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
teriors are  bare  and  heavy,  and  there  is  no 
wealth  of  decorative  and  figured  sculpture  such 
as  we  find  in  France.  Columnar  basilicas  were 
built,  as  at  Limburg  and  Hcrsfeld,  where  was  the 
most  important,  Hirsau.  and  many  other  places. 
But  the  pier-liasilica  was  the  commoner  type.  The 
great  similarity  to  tlie  Lombard  churches  in  the 
exterior  decoration  of  lines  of  false  arcades  and 
small  open  galleries  proves  that  there  was  a 
close  contact  between  these  schools  and  the  Rhen- 
ish, though  the  German  is  superior  in  lieauty 
and  picturesqueness.  Besides  the  churches  and 
monasteries  there  is  a  group  of  civil  structures, 
the  like  of  which  was  unknown  in  the  rest  of 
Europe;  namely,  the  Imperial  and  royal  pal- 
aces. Starting  with  the  type  developed  by 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  there  follow  the 
palace  of  Heniy  III.  at  Goslar.  that  of  Henry  the 
Lion  at  Brunswick,  and  that  of  Louis  IH.  of 
Thuringia  at  the  Wartburg.  best  known  of  all. 

ExGL.\ND.  The  extant  architecture  of  Chris- 
tian England  antedating  the  Norman  Conquest 
is  very  scanty.  It  is  called  Anglo-Saxon,  because 
developed  under  the  Saxon  rulers  between  the 
seventh  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  great  majority 
of  both  religious  ami  civil  buililings  were  of  wood. 
Even  the  stone  cathedrals  of  later  date  (tenth  to 
eleventh  century)  were  small  and  were  rebuilt 
by  the  Normans  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  The 
workmanship  was  primitive,  the  details  poor,  ns 
in  the  case  of  the  Tower  at  Earl's  Barton,  where 
the  colonnettes  are  like  turned  work,  and  the 
corner  quoiiiing  suggests  hands  of  metal  (Deer- 
hurst.  Sompting.  etc').  The  Norman  style  wa.s 
introduced  from  Normandy  even  before  the  Con- 
quest, under  Edward  the  Confessor:  but  the  ear- 
lier Norman  work,  befoie  112.").  was  poor,  with 
wide-jointed  masonry  and  details  executed' with 
the  axe.  The  chapel  of  the  London  Tower,  the 
crypts  and  the  transepts  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, and  parts  of  Gloucester,  Durham.  Canter- 
iniry.  and  Norwich  cathedrals  show  the  primitive 
style,  which  was  inferior  to  that  in  Normandy 
itself.  About  1120  was  begun  a  series  of  superb 
Norman  structures,  and  by  I20n  the  main  por- 
tions of  Elv.  Durham.  Peterborough.  Norwich. 
Rochester,  Gloucester.  Saint  Albans.  Carlisle.  nn<l 
other  cathedrals  were  built,  ns  well  as  a  great 
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number  of  iiionnstcries — especially  Cistercian — 
such  as  Rievaiilx  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Waltham, 
Konisey,  aiul  ilalmsbury.  The  characteristics  of 
this  style  are  heavy  walls  and  piers,  rich  details, 
length  and  narrowness  of  plan,  inability  to  vault 
wide  spaces,  lack  of  figured  sculpture,  constant 
use  of  geometric  and  schematic  ornament,  and  use 
of  both  round  and  grouped  piers.  The  portals  are 
especially  rich  and  deeply  recessed,  and  their 
most  characteristic  ornaments  are  in  the  zigzag 
anil  beak  molding.  The  naves  are  all  covered 
with  wooden  roofs,  but  the  aisles  are  often  groin- 
vaulted.  Especial  prominence  was  given  to  the 
triforia,  which  form  lofty  galleries  over  the 
aisles.  Few  of  the  original  facades  remain  for 
comparison  with  contemporary  Continental  ex- 
amples. Of  all  phases  of  the  Romanesque  the 
Norman  is  the  heaviest,  makes  the  least  use  of 
vaulting  (except  the  Tuscan),  and  is  the  least 
well  composed,  though  often  impressive.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurj-  the  heaviness 
diminishes,  and  certain  parts  of  Ely  and  Norwich 
are  charmingly  s\mimetrical. 

Spain.  The  Spanish  Romanesque  style  com- 
menced early  in  the  ninth  centiiry  under  King 
Alfonso  II,  of  Asturias,  with  the  renewed 
life  of  Christian  Spain.  The  new  capital, 
Oviedo  (San  Tirso,  San  .Julian),  and  the 
neighboring  Naranco  (Santa  ilaria,  San  Miguel) 
show  a  mixture  of  early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
influences  (c.800-8.501 ,  as  do  later  churches  at 
Valdedios,  Priesca,  and  Barcelona.  Sloorish  in- 
fluence also  becomes  prominent.  \Yith  the 
eleventh  century  the  south  of  France  inspires  the 
Spanish  school  in  its  further  revival.  The  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  Christian  cities  of 
Spain,  to  many  of  which  French  bishops  were 
appointed,  caused  a  revival  in  cathedral  archi- 
tecture, which  adopted  the  vault  in  all  its  forms, 
the  tvmneled  being  used  ordinarily  for  the  nave, 
the  groined  for  the  aisles.  San  Isidoro  at  Leon,  the 
old  Cathedral  of  Salamanca,  that  of  Zamora, 
the  church  at  Toro,  and  San  lago  at  Compostella 
are  characteristic  examples,  Salamanca  being  the 
earliest  and  San  lago  the  most  consummate  work. 
These  Spanish  churches  are  grandiose  and  equal 
to  the  foremost  French  buildings,  even  surpassing 
them  in  some  features,  such  as  the  effective  dome 
.over  the  intersection  of  Compostella.  Examples 
of  tunnel-vaulted  hall-churches  are  at  Gerona, 
Huesca,  and  Segovia,  similar  to  those  of  Prov- 
ence and  Languedoc.  The  most  important  groin- 
vaulted  churches  are  Santa  Maria  at  Tudela  and 
the  cathedrals  of  Tarragona  and  L^rida,  remark- 
able for  unity  of  plan,  solidity  of  construction, 
and  beauty  of  detail.  They  bear  great  similarity 
to  the  school  of  Anjou.  San  Vicente  at  Avila  has 
the  most  interesting  figured  sculptures  on  its 
facade  and  an  exceptionally  beautiful  triforium 
gallery.  The  Spanish  school  reaches  its  most 
glorious  period  when  the  time  approaches,  toward 
1200,  for  France  to  give  her  tlie  Gothic  as  she 
had  the  Romanesque. 

SCL'LPTUBE. 

In  the  minor  forms  of  sculpture.  Byzantine 
and  early  Christian  models  were  generally  fol- 
lowed during  the  Romanesque  epoch  ( see  Byz.\x- 
TINE  Art),  the  awakening  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture having  Ijeen  due  to  the  demand  for  archi- 
tectural decoration. 

Fr.\nce.  Such  was  particularly  the  case  dur- 
ing the  Carolingian  revival  in  France  and  Ger- 
many.    In  the  south  of  France,  however,  stone 


sculpture  on  a  larger  scale  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  church  architecture.  The  facades  were 
crowded  with  statues,  often  representing  a  larger 
composition ;  statues  even  took  the  place  of  col- 
umns in  the  cloisters.  Technically  inferior  to 
those  of  the  succeeding  Gothic  period,  they  were 
more  characteristic  and  individual.  The'school 
of  Provence  was  dignified  and  quiet  in  character, 
concealing  technical  deficiencies  by  rich  decora- 
tion; tliat  of  Burgund}'.  more  finished  in  tech- 
nique, more  fanciful  and  inventive,  but  gro- 
tesque and  dramatic;  that  of  Toulouse,  more 
finished  and  studied.  A  curious  combination  of 
Carolingian  and  Byzantine  influence  is  shown  by 
the  school  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  created  the  fine  facade  of  AngoulOmc, 
the  entire  sculptures  of  which  form  one  com- 
position, a  "Last  Judgment,"  and  the  rich  portal 
of  Cahors. 

Gekma>'T.  During  the  ninth  century  carving 
in  ivory,  after  early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
models,  was  extensively  practiced.  An  impor- 
tant centre  was  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Gall, 
where  Tutilo  was  the  chief  master.  Foreign  in- 
fluence rather  increased  under  the  Othos,  being 
promoted  by  their  frequent  expeditions  to 
Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Otho  III.  with  the 
Byzantine  Princess  Theophano.  Though  ruder 
than  their  models,  the  native  workmou  display 
more  naturalism  and  individuality,  ilonuraental 
sculpture  did  not  arise  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, through  the  instrumentality  of  Bishop 
Bernward  of  Hildesheim.  Impressed  by  the  col- 
unms  of  Trajan  and  ilarcus  Aurelius  at  Rome, 
he  erected  one  of  his  own  at  Hildesheim.  besides 
furnishing  his  own  cathedral  with  bronze  doors. 
His  school  was  especially  occupied  with  articles 
of  church  furniture,  and  invented  bronze  sepul- 
chral slabs.  Among  its  most  important  produc- 
tions are  the  portals  of  the  cathedrals  at  Augs- 
burg, Verona,  and  Gnesen,  the  baptismal  font  of 
ilerseburg,  and  especially  the  beautiful  gold 
altar  front  which  Henry  II.  presented  to  the 
cathedral  at  Basel. 

It.\ly.  During  the  twelfth  century,  in  con- 
nection with  facade  decoration,  a  species  of 
Romanesque  sculpture  originated  in  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  which  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  applied  to  interior  decoration  as  well. 
Its  technique  was  rude,  the  figures  being  short 
and  coarse,  the  expression  and  dramatic  action 
childish,  the  draperies  very  primitive.  The  best 
work  of  this  school  is  found  in  Lombardy.  espe- 
cially in  the  cathedrals  of  Modena  and  Ferrara, 
in  .Saint  Zeno,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Verona.  Dur- 
ing the  later  twelfth  century  considerable  prog- 
ress was  made  by  Benedetto  Antelami,  whose 
sculptures  in  the  Cathedral  of  Parma  and  the 
neighboring  Borgo  San  Donino  show  nature  study 
and  a  sense  of  form  and  motion.  At  Venice 
Byzantine  influence  prevailed,  but  the  sculptures 
of  the  main  portal  of  Saint  Mark,  and,  in  the 
interior,  the  angels  under  the  cupola  are  Roman- 
esque in  character.  The  Tuscan  sculptures  are 
more  primitive  in  character;  the  revival  under 
Niccola  Pisano  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  of 
sufficient  importance  for  general  development  to 
merit  treatment  in  the  article  Sculpture. 

PAINTING. 

Gehmaxt,  Mural  painting  was  extensively 
practiced  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
Great,  but  of  the  decorations  which  we  know 
existed  in  the  royal  palace  and  in  the  churches  no 
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examples  survive.  CoiiU'inporaiy  niiniatures, 
however,  which  correspoixl  in  the  main  with 
these  frescoes,  reveal  an  art  still  followin-;  early 
Christian  traditions  in  general  plan,  but  pos- 
sessing a  highly  developed  system  of  ornament, 
Germanic  in  cliaracter.  Under  the  successors  of 
Charles  painting  declined,  hut  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Komanesque  architecture  it  found  in- 
creased employment,  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, on  the  large  wall  stirfaces  of  most  German 
churches.  These  paintings  are  executed  with 
rapid  technique,  and  are  decorative  in  color  and 
design,  the  backgroinid  being  generally  blue,  the 
colors  light,  and  the  halos  of  saints  and  borders 
of  costumes  laid  over  with  gold.  Thougli  in- 
ferior to  contemporary  Byzantine  art  in  tech- 
nique, they  contain  elements  which  it  lacks — 
life,  character,  and  action.  The  oldest  examples 
are  in  the  Churcli  of  Oberzell  in  the  island  of 
Eeichenau  (tenth  century)  :  of  better  quality  are, 
among  otlicrs,  the  paintings  in  tlie  lower  Church 
of  Schwarzrheindorf  (twelfth),  and  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Brunswick  and  of  Gurk  in  Carinthia 
(early  thirteenth).  Panel  painting  was  also 
practiced,  especially  upon  the  ceilings  of  flat- 
roofed  basilicas,  of  which  the  best  example  is 
that  of  Saint  Michael's  at  Hildesheim  (after 
11S6).  Smaller  panels  upon  gold  backgrounds 
were  also  tised,  at  first  as  the  antependia  of 
altars. 

Fr.\xce  axd  Italt.  Romanesque  wall  paint- 
ings in  France  are  not  so  common,  the  most  im- 
portant being  in  the  central  provinces — in  the 
chapel  at  Liget  (Indre-et-Loire) .  in  Saint  Jean 
at  Poitiers,  and  Saint  Savin  at  Poitou — all  dat- 
ing from  the  twelfth  century.  In  Italy  painting 
lagged  far  behind,  being  purely  mechanical,  and 
for  the  most  part  under  Byzantine  intluence. 
Roman  examples  of  the  period  are  excessively 
rude,  while  the  frescoes  at  Sant'  Angelo  in  Formis 
at  Capua,  like  others  in  Southern  Italy,  w"ere 
probably  executed  by  native  artists  under  Greek 
influence.  In  the  mosaics  of  the  period  Italian 
pictorial  art  found  its  best  expression,  especially 
in  those  at  Venice  and  in  Sicily.  (See  Mos.wc.) 
Tliey.  as  well  as  other  paintings,  were  dominated 
by  Byzantium,  which  throughout  the  epoch  also 
influenced  painting  in  France,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent in  Germany. 

Bibliography.  For  the  Italian  Romanesque 
see:  ilothes.  Die  Baukuiist  dcs  Mittrlalters  in 
Italics  (Jena,  1884)  :  Dartin,  Etude  sxr  I'lirchi- 
tcctiin'  lomharJe  (Paris,  18G5)  :  Rohault  de 
Fleury.  Lcs  monumcnis  de  Pise  (lu  moi/eii-ufie  (ib., 
ISO(i);  Cummings.  History  of  Architecture  in 
Ituh)  (Boston,  1901).  France:  VioVet-le-Diic, 
Dictionnairc  raisonnc  de  I'architectnre  du  Xlitne 
ail  XVIciiie  siecle  (10  vols..  Paris,  1875);  also 
Verneilt,  L'architecturc  hi/::(nttine  en  France  (ib., 
1851)  ;  Revoil,  L'architrcttirc  romane  du  midi  de 
la  Franee  (ib.,  1807-73)  ;  Ruprich-Robert,  L'ar- 
chitecture  normande  aux  Xlcine  et  Xlleive 
siccles  (ib.,  1884).  Germany:  Otte.  Ge- 
schiehte  der  ronianisclien  Baukuitst  in  Deutsch- 
laiid  (Leipzig.  1874)  ;  also  FOrster,  Denlcmiiler 
dciitscher  Baukunst  (12  vols.,  ib.,  1855-60); 
Dohme.  Geschichte  der  deutsehen  Baukunst  (Ber- 
lin, 1887)  :  Hartung,  Motive  der  mitfelalterlichcH 
Baiikunst  in  Deutschlaiul  (ib.,  1806  et  seq.l,  with 
photographic  plates.  England:  Parker.  Intro-, 
duction  to  Gothic  Architecture  (London,  1881)  ; 
also  Gilbert  Scott.  Lectures  on  Medieval  Archi- 
tecture   (ib.,   1879)  ;   Ruprich-Robert    (see  above 


under  France)  ;  Bell's  series  of  monographs  on 
English  Cathedrals  ( ib.,  1800  et  se.|.).  Si-ais: 
Street,  Gothic  Architecture  in  .S'/hiih  ( lyomlon, 
1865)  ;  for  plates,  Cavedn,  Grsrhichic  der  Bnu- 
kiuist  in  .S'poiiicH,  trans.  (Stuttgart,  18.58)  ; 
Uhde,  Baudinkmiilcr  in  N/xiiiioi  uml  I'orlui/iil 
(Berlin,  lS80-9,"i);  and  the  Monumcnlos  Arqui- 
tcctonicos  Espafia  (Madrid,  1859-71)).  For 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  cmisult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  GoTliic  Art. 

ROMANINO,  rf.'niAne'nA,  (IiHol.AMO  (1485- 
1566),  An  Italian  painter  of  the  N'enetian  »chool, 
born  in  Brescia.  ■  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Feramola,  or  Chiverehio,  and  is  little  known  out- 
side Italy.  He  painted  chielly  in  his  native  city, 
aiul  most  of  his  work  is  to  be  found  there  aiid 
in  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  a  line 
colorist,  with  peculiar  skill"  and  charm  in  the 
use  of  light  and  shade,  but  was  uneven  in  111* 
treatment.  His  works  include  a  large  "Ma- 
donna," in  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome  (at- 
tributed to  him  by'Morelli)  :  '-"Xativity"  (1525), 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London ;  a  ""Madonna 
and  Saints"  (1513),  in' the  Padua  (lallery;  and 
a  "Last  Supper,"  in  the  same  place.  He  also 
left  a  few  notable  portraits. 

ROMAN  LAW.    See  Civil  Law. 

ROMANOFF,  r<>nia'n*f.  The  Imperial  House 
of  Russia.  It  first  appears  in  Russia  in  the  four- 
teenth century  when  Andrew  Kobyla  came  from 
Prussia  to  Moscow  (1341)  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Grand  Duke  Simeon.  The  boyar 
Roman  Ynrieviteh.  the  fifth  in  direct  descent 
from  Andrew,  died  in  1543,  leaving  a  .son  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  became  ('zarina  by 
her  marriage  with  Ivan  the  Terrible  ( 1547  ) .  The 
son.  Xikita,  was  one  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Feodor  I.,  and  his  eldest  son,  Feodor, 
under  the  name  of  Philaret,  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Archimandrite  and  Metropolitan  of 
Rostov  during  the  reign  of  the  false  Demetrius 
(1605-06).  He  refused  to  recognize  the  Polish 
Prince  Ladislas  as  Czar  of  Russia  in  1612,  and 
for  this  the  Poles  took  him  with  them  on  their 
retirement  from  JIoscow  in  face  of  tlie  nationalist 
rising,  and  held  him  captive  for  nine  years.  Iii 
February,  1613,  the  Russian  nobles  and  clergy 
chose  as  their  ruler  Michael  Fendorovitch  Roma- 
noft',  the  son  of  the  imprisoned  Metropolitan,  and 
the  representative,  through  his  grandmother,  of 
the  royal  House  of  Rurik.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Alexis  (1645-76).  Alexis  wa» 
twice  married,  and  left  by  his  first  wife  two  sons, 
Feodor  and  Ivan,  and  several  daughters,  and  by 
his  second  wife  one  son,  Peter.  His  eldest  son, 
Feodor  (1672-82),  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  Peter  the  Great, 
with  whom  Ivan  was  associated  until  KiSO.  Peter 
was  twice  nuirried :  by  his  first  marriage  he  had 
a  son,  Alexis,  who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
leaving  one  son,  Peter.  Peter  the  Cireat  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  wife,  Catharine  I.  (q.v.),  by  whom 
he  had "  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Elizabeth. 
Catharine  I.  (1725-27)  'left  the  throne  to  the 
son  of  Alexis,  Peter  II.  (1727-30),  the  last  of 
the  male  line  of  Romanoff:  and  on  his  death  with- 
out heirs  the  succession  reverted  to  the  female 
line,  the  daughter  of  Ivan.  Peter  the  Great's  half- 
lirother,  Anna  Ivanovna,  being  placed  upon  the 
throne  (1730-40).  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
infant   grand-nephew,    Ivan    IV.    (1740-41).     A 
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revolution  drove  Ivan's  faniUy  from  the  throne, 
of  which  the  cadet  female  line  in  the  person  of 
Elizabeth  (1741-02),  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catharine,  now  obtained  possession. 
On  her  death  her  nephew,  Peter,  the  son  of  her 
elder  sister  Anna  Petrovna,  who  had  married  the 
Duke  of  Holstein-Uottorp  (belonging  to  a  cadet 
line  of  the  family  of  Oldenburg),  mounted  the 
throne  as  Peter  III.  (1702).  He  was  dethroned 
and  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Sophia 
Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  reigned  from 
1762  to  1796  as  Catharine  II.  She  was  succeeded 
by  Paul  I.,  her  only  son  by.  Peter  III.  Paul 
(1796-1801)  perished  by  assassination,  leaving 
several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Alexander  I. 
Alexander  (1801-25)  left  no  heir,  and  the  crow'n 
at  his  death  devolved  by  right  upon  his  next 
brother,  Constantine.  Constantine,  however,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  Alexander,  had  pre- 
viously relinquished  his  claims  to  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  third  brother,  ISTicholas  I.,  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  Nicholas  (1825-55)  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander  II.  (1855-81).  Alexander 
II.  was  assassinated  in  I8S1,  and  his  son,  Alexan- 
der III.,  succeeded  him,  to  be  followed  in  1894 
by  his  son,  Nicholas  II.  Constant  intermarriages 
with  German  princely  houses  have  made  the 
Romanoff  strain  of  to-day  far  more  Cierman  than 
Russian.  Consult  Edwards,  TIte  Romanoffs: 
Tsars  of  Moscow  and  Emperors  of  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1890). 

ROMAN  RELIGION.  Tlie  attitude  of  the 
Romans  toward  tlieir  gods  necessarily  altered 
Tiiuch  with  the  numerovis  changes  which  accompa- 
nied the  development  of  the  little  settlement  on 
the  Palatine  into  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Yet  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 
preservation  of  many  ancient  rites,  long  after 
their  origin  had  been  forgotten  and  the  ancient 
beliefs  had  passed  away.  Here,  however,  we 
are  concerned  less  with  this  development  than 
with  a  statement  of  the  various  elements  which 
appear  in  the  religion  as  recognized  by  the  State, 
expressive  of  the  official  attitude  toward  the 
gods  at  the  time  of  their  adoption,  and  even  when 
faith  had  failed,  continued  as  essential  parts  of 
the  governmental  system.  Such  a  statement  is 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  absence  of  any 
natural  development  along  discernible  lines  from 
primitive  forms.  The  original  religion  of  the 
early  Romans  has  been  so  overlaid  and  transformed 
by  the  accretions  of  later  times,  and  in  particu- 
lar by  the  assimilation  of  the  whole  structure  of 
Greek  mythology,  that  any  summary  reconstruc- 
tion must  give  much  that  is  rather  probable  than 
certain.  Unfortunately,  the  most  extensive  al- 
terations were  already  accomplished  long  before 
the  Roman  literary  tradition  began,  and  though 
such  writers  as  Varro  and  Verrius  Flaccus  had 
many  sources  from  w-hich  to  draw,  the  origins 
were  in  most  cases  unknown  to  them,  while  Ovid 
in  his  Fasti  is  obviously  strongly  influenced  by 
his  Alexandrian  models,  and  has  frequently 
transformed  Greek  myths  to  fill  the  gaps  caused 
by  the  lack  of  such  stories  in  Koman  tradition. 
The  fundamental  basis  for  the  study  of  the  early 
Roman  religion  is  found  in  the  Calendars  or 
!Fasti,  of  which  some  thirty  are  known,  only  one 
of  which  (the  Fasti  ilafi'eiani)  is  nearly  perfect. 
All  can  be  dated  between  B.C.  31  and  a.d.  46  and 
are  the  result  of  the  revision  of  the  calendar  by 
Julius   Coesar.     These  documents,   however,   are 


plainly  composed  of  two  elements,  distinguished 
by  the  size  of  the  letters,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doul)ted  that  the  large  capitals  represent  the  of- 
ficial' pre-Julian  Calendar,  as  published,  w'e  are 
told,  for  the  lirst  time  in  B.C.  304,  to  make  known 
the  days  when  business  could  be  legally  trans- 
acted. The  names  and  days  of  45  public 
festivals  (fcria-  i>ublica-}  of  fi.xed  dates  were  in- 
dicated. This  calendar  is  supplemented  by  the 
literary  tradition,  which  largely  rests  on  the  lost 
works  of  the  great  Roman  antiquaries,  and  in 
the  use  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  statements  as  to  actual  re- 
ligious observances  and  the  deductions  or  ex- 
planations evolved  by  the  writers  themselves. 

The  Roman  ritual  clearly  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  gods,  the  <7i  iiHlii/ctcs  and  the  di  noven- 
sides  (or  noi:ensiles) .  Tlie  latter  were  the  new 
introductions,  and  in  fact  we  find  that  all  di- 
vinities whose  cults  were  introduced  in  historical 
times  were  reckoned  among  them.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  see  in  the  Iiidiijetes  the  original  gods 
of  the  Roman  State,  and  their  names  and  nature 
are  indicated  by  the  priests  of  the  first  class,  and 
the  fixed  festivals  of  the  Calendar,  supplemented 
by  other  notices;  for  though  the  Calendar  was 
not  published  until  B.C.  304,  it  had  long  been  in 
existence  as  part  of  the  secret  knowledge  of  the 
pontifl's.  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  it  goes  back  to  an  early  stage  in  the  regal 
period.  This  analysis  yields  a  list  of  over  30 
names  honored  with  special  festivals  or  special 
priests,  and  showing  on  the  whole  a  well-defined 
field  of  activity,  which  is  appropriate  to  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  community.  Jloreover,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  incorporate  in  a  jiair  of  male 
and  female  divinities  either  the  same  function  or 
two  complementary  fields  of  activity.  So  we 
have  Jouis  and  .Jouino  ( .Juno ) ,  Faunus  and 
Fauna,  Janus  and  Vesta,  etc.  In  most  cases  the 
female  divinities  have  no  independent  cult  and 
gradually  fade  away.  Vesta,  of  course,  is  a 
marked  exception,  and  Juno  an  apparent  one, 
though  here  the  later  prominence  of  the  goddess 
is  due  to  the  inde]>endent  development  of  foreign 
elements.  In  addition  to  these  gods,  who  seem  to 
have  attained  a  special  prominence,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  early  Roman  religion  worshiped 
a  host  of  'specialist  gods,'  as  they  have  well  been 
termed.  Fragments  of  old  ritual  accompanying 
various  acts,  such  as  plowing  or  sowing,  show 
that  at  every  stage  of  the  operation  a  separate 
deity  was  invoked,  whose  name  is  regularly  de- 
rived from  the  verb  for  the  operation.  Such  di- 
vinities also  may  well  be  grouped  under  the 
general  term  of  attendant  or  auxiliary  gods, 
whom  we  find  invoked  along  with  greater  deities. 
At  the  head  of  this  early  pantheon  stand  five 
names:  .Janus.  .Jove,  Jlars,  Quirinus,  and  Vesta, 
of  whom  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  form  an  an- 
cient triad,  while  their  special  priests  are  the 
three  greater  Flamens,  Diatis,  Martialis,  Qiiiri- 
nalis,  and  the  first  and  fifth  are  said  to  be  the 
proper  gods  to  begin  and  end  any  invocation  of  a 
number  of  divinities;  and  a  similar  position,  be- 
fore and  after  the  three  Flamens.  is  held  by  rep- 
resentative priests,  the  7?c.r  sacrortnn  and  the 
Pontifcx  maximiis.  The  Indigetes  and  their  fes- 
tivals show  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  agri- 
«  cultural  comnnmity,  but  also  one  fond  of  fighting 
and  much  engaged  in  war.  The  gods  represent 
distinctly  the  practical  needs  of  daily  life, 
as   felt    bv    the    Roman    communitv    to    which. 
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tlicy  belong,  and  wliicli  sciuimlously  pays 
theiu  the  proper  rites  and  oli'erings.  Tliiis 
Jaiuis  and  Vesta  guard  the  door  and  the 
hearth,  the  Lar  protects  tlie  field,  Pales  the 
pasture,  Saturnus  the  sowing.  Census  and  Ops 
the  harvest,  Ceres  the  giowfli  of  tlie  grain, 
and  Pomona  the  fruit.  Even  Jupiter,  who  seems 
to  lie  the  god  of  heaven,  is  honored  ehietly  for  the 
aid  his  rains  may  give  to  tlie  farms  and  vine- 
yards, though  he  also,  through  the  lightning, 
guides  the  acts  of  men,  and  by  his  widespread  do- 
main can  aid  Romans  outside  their  borders.  That 
war  was  a  large  part  of  this  early  life  seems 
clear  from  the  prominence  given  to  the  two  war 
gods,  Mars  and  Quirinns,  of  whom  the  former  was 
specially  honored  in  March  and  October,  i.e.  at 
the  opening  and  closing,  of  the  campaign,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  be  patron  of  tlie  armed  com- 
munity in  time  of  peace.  In  this  early  stage  of 
the  Koman. religion  thei'e  seem  to  be  no  temples 
or  images  of  the  gods,  who  are  worshiped  in 
sacred  groves,  or  at  altars  in  the  open  air ;  Vesta, 
as  her  nature  requires,  has  her  own  house.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  real  individuality  in  these  early 
gods,  nor  are  there  any  marriages  or  genealogies. 
Mytliology  is  not  a  Roman  invention.  The  scanty 
traces  of  legend  sometimes  gather  about  a  sacied 
animal,  which  Is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 
deity  or  some  token  which  could  recall  him  to  the 
worshiper,  sueh  as  the  flint  of  Jupiter,  or  the 
spear  and  shields  borne  by  the  Salii  in  honor  of 
Mars.  This  older  worship  is  associated  by  Ro- 
man legend  with  the  early  days  of  tlie  city,  and 
especially  with  Numa  Pompilius,  and  though  the 
name  may  be  an  invention,  the  location  of  the 
sanctuaries  indicates  an  early  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  city. 

At  an  early  date,  however,  new  elements  were 
added  to  this  ancient  system.  The  legend  ascribes 
to  the  royal  house  of  Tarquin  the  establishment 
of  the  great  Capitoline  triad,  of  .Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximtis,  Juno,  and  ilinerva,  which  soon  as- 
.sumed  the  supreme  place  in  the  Roman  religion. 
Other  additions  were  the  worship  of  Diana  on 
the  Aventine,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Books,  and  the  appointment  of  men  to  eare 
for  them,  and  to  carry  out  the  sacred  rites  which 
the.v  directed.  All  these  changes  are  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cults;  partly  apparently  from 
the  Latin  league  in  which  Rome  had  acquired  a 
leading  position,  parti}'  from  Etruria,  where, 
however,  Greek  influence  had  also  been  at  work, 
and  partly  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern 
Ital.v,  especially  Cumte,  with  which  legend  di- 
rectl,v  connects  the  Sibvlline  Books.  This  new 
movement  brings  with  it  temples,  built  at  first 
in  the  Etruscan  stvle  and  apparentl,v  by  Etrus- 
can architects,  though  later  by  Greeks.  The  Capi- 
toline sanctuary  became  the  central  shrine  of  the 
Roman  State,  and  one  of  the  privileges  granted 
a  colony  (colonia)  was  the  right  to  found  a  simi- 
lar Capitolium  in  honor  of  the  three  gods. 
Thus,  though  a  later  introduction,  these  new 
deities  quickly  assumed  a  place  beside  or  even 
above  the  ancient  gods,  and  their  representatives 
were  recognized  as  equal  members  of  the  hier- 
archy. From  this  time,  which  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  religion  is  that  of  a  constant- 
ly increasing  number  of  divinities.  The  cults 
brought  from  foreign  parts,  especiall.v  Greek 
lands,  under  the  direction  of  the  oracular  books 
and  requiring  the  importation  of  a  native  priest- 
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hood,  were  eareluUy  kept  out.-idi'  the  Pointoriuni, 
and  wlien  sueh  (ireek  gods  as  the  Dioscuri  hiul  a 
temple  in  the  Korum,  the  apparent  e.veeption  is 
easily  explained  by  the  high  position  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  at  Tuseuluiii,  whence  their  worship 
was  brought  to  Rome. 

The  absorption  of  the  neighboring  native  gods 
is  easily  nnderstood.  Since  the  earlier  gods  had 
been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  tln'  |{omuui  Stale,  at 
that  State  grew  and  conquered  the  surrounding 
territory,  tlie  new  local  gods  became  entitled  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  those  lionorn 
which  had  before  been  their  due.  In  many  case-s 
we  h('ar  of  a  formal  invitation  to  these  gods  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  new  sanctuaries  pro- 
vided at  Home.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  city 
attracted  foreigners,  who  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  worship  of  their  own  gods.  IScsidcs 
Castor  and  I'ollu.x  the  Italian  eoniniiinities  .seem 
to  have  contributed  to  the  Roman  pantheon 
Diana,  Minerva,  Hercules,  \'enus,  and  others  of 
lesser  rank,  some  of  whom  of  course  were  orig- 
inallv  derived  from  Greece,  though  others  may 
well  have  been  llellcnizcd  from  Italian  divinities. 
From  the  Greeks  eame  at  an  early  date  Apollo, 
and  in  n.c.  4S)0  the  Sibylline  Books  ordered  atone- 
ment to  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  Kore,  whose 
temple  was  dedicated  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Ceres,  Liber,  and  l^ibera,  through  an  identillea- 
tion  of  the  Greek  divinities  with  the  old  Roman 
gods.  About  the  same  time  Hermes,  under  the 
name  ]\Iercnrius,  was  recognized  as  the  god  of 
merchants  and  trade.  Both  these  culls  arc  con- 
nected by  legends  with  a  famine,  which  may  well 
have  led  to  their  introduction  along  with  the 
grain  of  the  south.  Poseidon  appears  among  the 
Roman  gods  under  the  name  of  an  old  Italian  di- 
vinity, Neptunus,  as  early  as  n.c.  3il!).  These 
cults  seem  all  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  rela- 
tively carl.v  date  in  the  history  of  the  Republic: 
and  then  for  a  time  the  expansion  seems  to  have 
taken  place  rather  by  the  assimilation  of  Italian 
divinities,  often  as  new  phases  of  the  old  cults, 
or  by  the  creation  of  new  gods,  especially  from 
ab.stract  qualities  such  as  Fides  (Fidelity)  or 
Bellona  (as  goddess  of  war).  In  n.c.  29.3,  how- 
ever, under  the  destruction  wrought  by  a  severe 
plague,  the  Sibylline  Books  advised  summoning 
the  god  .Eseulajiius  from  ICpidarus.  In  n.c.  24!) 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Hades 
and  Pcrse])iione  under  the  Latinized  names  of 
Dis  Pater  and  Proserpina,  and  in  their  honor  the 
first  celebration  of  the  ceremonies  from  which  de- 
veloped the  secular  games  (q.v. ).  In  H.r.  205 
the  circle  was  further  widened  by  the  jirescnee  of 
the  first  of  the  Eastern  gods,  Cybele,  the  imitfnn 
mater,  whose  sacred  stone,  jirobabl.v  meteoric, 
was  brought  with  great  jioiup  and  amid  many 
miracles  from  Pergamum,  through  the  favor  of 
Attains,  who  seems  to  have  .secured  it  from  the 
holy  temple  of  Pessinus. 

At  the  same  time  the  process  of  Hellenizalion 
was  advancing  in  other  ways,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  seems  to  have  aided  its 
lirogress,  from  the  need  then  fell  of  appeasing 
the  angry  gods  by  more  powerful  atonements. 
Now  we  find  a  cycle  of  twelve  gods  (di  vonxcnlcs) 
obviously  derived  from  the  Greek,  though  tlio 
divinities  are  partly  Itoman,  otlieially  recognized 
by  statues  in  the  Forum,  and  from  this  time 
we  hear  little  of  the  introduction  of  new  Greek 
divinities;  the  change  takes  place  rather  in  flic 
identification  of  Greek  gods  with  Roman,  and  the 
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consequent  Iransfeieuce  to  the  Konian  deities  of 
a  large  mass  of  Greek  myths,  wliereby  the  orig- 
inal nature  of  the  gods  was  more  and  more  ob- 
scured. Moreover,  the  newly  developing  Roman 
literature  was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with 
Greek  thought  even  where  it  was  not  direct  trans- 
lation, that  it  powerfully  aided  in  popularizing 
Hellenic  conceptions. 

With  the  coming  of  Cybele  the  orgiastic  ele- 
ment was  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Greek  ceremonial,  and  in  spite  of  some  efforts  at 
restriction  speedily  exercised  a  destructive  in- 
Huence,  which  reached  its  height  a  few  years 
later  when  the  orgies  of  the  Bacchanalia  called 
for  the  severest  measures  from  the  Senate.  The 
tendency,  however,  was  not  to  be  cheeked,  and 
the  long  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  of  strange 
cults,  together  with  the  growing  disbelief  in  the 
old  gods  and  the  search  for  new  superstitions 
among  many  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  fur- 
nished abundant  material  for  its  growth.  Asi- 
atic, Egyptian,  and  even  Semitic  cults  of  farther 
east  poured  into  Rome  under  the  Empire  until 
they  had  almost  supplanted  the  old  religion  in 
the  popular  mind. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  transference  of  Greek  myths 
to  the  State  religion,  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
the  prevalence  of  Greek  philosophy  among  the 
educated,  was  to  bring  about  an  increasing  neg- 
lect of  the  old  rites,  and  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
the  old  priestly  offices  declined  rapidly,  for  the 
men  whose  birth  called  them  to  these  duties  had 
no  belief  in  the  rites,  except  perhaps  as  a  political 
necessity,  so  tliat  pontirt's,  augurs,  and  such 
bodies  became  mere  tools  in  the  party  strife.  A 
thorough  reform  and  restoration  of  the  old  sys- 
tem was  carried  out  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  became  himself  a  member  of  all  the  great 
priestly  colleges,  revived  some  that  had  become 
extinct,  such  as  the  Arval  Brothers,  and  rebuilt 
temples  which  had  fallen  into  ruin.  With  all 
this  revival  was  joined  the  prominence  given  to 
Apollo  as  a  patron  god  of  the  Emperor,  through 
the  erection  of  the  splendid  temple  on  the  Pala- 
tine, the  intrusting  to  its  guardianship  the  State 
collection  of  oracles,  including  the  Sibylline 
Books,  and  the  joining  Apollo  and  Diana  with 
the  Capitoline  gods  in  the  secular  games.  In 
spite  of  these  reforms,  the  religion  tended  more 
and  more  to  centre  in  the  Imperial  house,  and 
this  was  stimulated  by  the  deification  of  certain 
emperors,  with  the  title  diinis.  At  first  the 
honor  of  reception  among  the  gods  of  the  Roman 
State  after  death  was  bestowed  upon  but  few. 
The  first  was  Julius  Caesar,  then  follow  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Vespa,sian,  and  Titus,  while  after 
Nerva  few  emperors  failed  to  receive  this  dis- 
tinction. This  cult  was  more  prominent  at  first 
in  the  provinces  than  in  Rome,  and  it  was  out- 
side that  the  actual  worship  of  a  goddess  Roma 
seems  to  have  ari.sen.  The  personified  Roma  had 
appeared  on  coins  and  elsewhere,  and  had  been 
the  object  of  foreign  dedications  under  the  Re- 
public, but  her  reception  among  the  State  divini- 
ties was  due  to  the  erection  of  the  great  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome  by  Hadrian   in  a.d.  128. 

The  forms  of  the  Roman  religion  were  natu- 
rally as  varied  as  the  origins  of  the  numerous 
cults  which  it  included.  The  early  worship 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  simplicity  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  community  as  gave  it 
birth.  The  first  fruits  of  field  or  garden,  or 
flocks,  flowers,  and  wreaths,  the  coarse  pounded 


grain,  and  cakes  were  the  usual  gifts,  which  on 
-some  occasions  took  the  form  of  a  meal  set  be- 
fore tile  god.  Such  oll'erings  might  be  made  by 
family  or  comnuinity  at  their  own  altars,  and 
when  made  by  the  State  dift'ered  only  in  the  size 
of  the  offering,  so  that  public  animal  sacri- 
fices, especially  of  the  larger  animals,  were  more 
frequent.  But  if  the  offering  was  simplos  the 
ritual  was  complex.  Tlie  vessels  and  implements 
were  prescribed  and  bespeak  tlie  primitive  civ- 
ilization of  the  early  worship.  On  some  occasions 
at  any  r.ite  the  sacrificial  knife  was  of  flint,  the 
vessels  of  clay,  molded  without  the  aid  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  the  victims  nuist  correspond 
exactly  to  the  minute  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  prayers  and  gestures  of  the  priest  were  pre- 
scribed in  detail  and  myst  be  repeated  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  college  of  pontiff's  in 
who.se  charge  were  the  books  of  rituak  and  witli- 
out  whose  assistance  few  magistrates  could  have 
performed  their  religious  duties.  The  Orwciis 
ritiis  naturally  was  conducted  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  country  from  which  the  god  had 
been  brought,  but  the  Hellenization  brought  the 
increase  of  Itidi,  or  games  and  spectacles,  as  part 
of  the  worship,  and  especially  the  institution  of 
the  supplicatio  and  lectisternium,  wherein  the 
gods  were  placed  on  couches  beside  prepared 
tables,  and  feasted  for  one  or  more  days,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  people  were  summoned  to 
visit  the  temples  and  pray,  either  in  supplication 
if  the  celebration  sought  some  gain,  or  in  thanks- 
giving if  a  victory  was  the  occasion.  The  lecti- 
sternium or  banqueting  of  the  god  also  took 
place  in  his  temple  on  the  day  of  its  special 
festival,  but  in  its  extended  form,  when  several 
gods  were  brought  together  into  one  place  for 
tlie  banquet,  regularly  formed  part  of  a  solemn 
act  of  purification  and  entreaty  or  of  special 
thanksgiving. 

This  whole  structure  rested  on  the  Roman 
theory  of  a  legal  relation  between  men  and  gods. 
Worship  is  an  ordinance  of  the  State,  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  and  unalterably  binding  on 
the  children ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  gods  thus 
adopted  at  the  founding  of  the  State,  the  di 
indigetes,  that  have  such  a  special  position  in 
the  possession  of  a  special  hierarchy  and  the 
intricate  ritual.  To  these  old  obligations  new 
ones  temporary  or  lasting  were  added  from  time 
to  time  by  the  vow  public  or  private,  in  which 
the  supplicant  solemnly  promised  to  pay  to  the 
god  certain  honors  if  his  prayer  was  heard,  and 
when  uttered  by  a  representative  of  the  State  in 
his  official  capacity  this  became  binding  on  the 
whole  community. 

For  further  details  of  the  Roman  religious 
system,  see  the  articles  on  the  individual  gods 
and  also  Arval  Bkothers;  Augltbies  .\^•D  Aus- 
pices ;  FlAMENS  ;  LUPERCALIA  ;  PONTIFEX  ;  Salii  ; 
SCOVETAURTLIA  ;    Ve.STA, 

Bibliography.  The  best  condensed  account  of 
the  subject  is  by  Wissowa.  "Religion  und  Kultus 
der  Riinier,"  in  Miiller's  Hancrbiicli  der  klassi.ichen 
Altertumswissensclwft  (Munich,  1902).  Other 
works  of  value  are:  Preller,  Rdmische  Mytlwlogie 
(.3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1881-83)  :  Marquardt,  "Romische 
Staatsverwaltung,"  in  Marquardt  and  Mommsen, 
Haiidhiirh  der  riiminchen  Altcrtiinier  (Leipzig, 
188.5)  ;  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  Feldkulte  (Berlin. 
1877)  ;  id.,  Mythologische  Forschmteien  (Strass- 
burg,    1884)  ;    Usener,    "Italische    Mythen,"    in 
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Rheinisches  Museum  (Bonn,  1875)  ;  id.,  Oottcr- 
naituii  (ib.,  18!)(i)  ;  Fuxvloi-,  Roman  Feslicah  of 
the  Republic  (London,  18!)!))  Special  subjects 
of  inipuitnnce  are  treated  by  Kraliner,  Zur  (jc- 
schiehic  des  Vcrfalls  der  mmiscken  tita^ilsreligion 
his  auf  die  Zcit  des  August  (Halle,  1837)  ;  VVis- 
sowa,  De  Feriis  Aiiiii  RoiiiaiKjruiH  Vetustissimi 
(Jlarburg,  18!)1)  ;  id.,  Dc  Dis  Roinnnorum  Indi- 
getihus  et  Xoeenifidihus  (ib..  18!)2);  Aust.  De 
.i:dibus  Saci-is  Populi  Romani  (ib.,  188!))  ;  Bois- 
sier.  La  religion  roinaiiw  d'Augustc  aux  Antonins 
(Paris.   1S74). 

ROMANS,  ro'nia.x'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  DrOnie.  France,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Is6re,  11  miles  northeast  of  Valence  (Jlap: 
France,  M  6).  A  bridge  built  in  the  ninth 
century  connects  Romans  with  the  small  town 
of  Peage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Romans 
owes  its  origin  to  an  important  abbey,  founded 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Saint  Bernard,  Arch- 
bishop of  ^'ienne,  and  by  a  nobleman  named 
Romain,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town.  Silk 
and  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  shoes,  hats,  and 
oils  are  largely  manufactured,  and  a  very  active 
general  trade  is  carried  on.  Pcfpulation,  in 
moi,  17,140. 

ROMANS,  Epistle  to  the  (translation  of  Gk. 
iiriaToKii  irpbs  'Pu/iafous,  episiole  pros  Rlwmaious) . 
One  of  the  New  Testament  letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  one  generally  recognized  as  his 
most  important  production.  It  was  written  in 
the  winter  of  55-56,  or  the  early  spring  of  56, 
at  the  close  of  the  Apostle's  third  missionary 
journey,  during  his  last  visit  to  Corinth,  after 
he  had  practically  finished  his  work  in  the  East. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Rome,  which 
he  had  not  founded  or  even  seen,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  jjreparing  for  the  visit  which  he 
hoped  soon  to  make. 

Its  Pauline  origin  has  received  practically  uni- 
versal recognition,  even  the  Tubingen  School 
(1845)  accepting  it  as  one  of  the  five  New 
Testament  books  which  they  held  to  be  genuine. 
It  is  rejected  by  the  Modern  Dutch  School"  ( 1882) 
in  accordance  with  their  rejection  of  the  entire 
New  Testament — generally  speaking.  This  posi- 
tion, how-ever,  is  largely  ignored  by  scholars  to- 
day, in  view  of  what  are  thought  to  be  the  un- 
scientific principles  on  which  it  is  based.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  this  school's  criticism 
is  its  tendency  to  consider  the  epistolary  as  well 
as  the  historical  books  of  composite  origin,  the 
application  of  which  tendency  to  Romans  has 
been  made  by  several  writers  beyond  the  distinct 
membership  of  the  school.  But  the  results 
claimed  for  this  documentary  handling  of  the 
Epistles  have  met  with  such  scant  acceptance 
by  the  critical  world  that  they  have  been  prac- 
tically neglected  in  the  estimate  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  writings.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  Romans. 

The  three  questions  of  present  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  are  ( 1 )  the  relation  of  the 
last  chapter  to  the  rest  of  the  letter,  (2)  the 
national  character  of  the  membership  of  the 
Church,  and  (3)  the  situation  in  the  Church 
which  the  letter  was  intended  to  meet.  As  to 
the  first  question,  there  can  be  little  doiibt  that 
there  are  striking  peculiarities  in  the  closing 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  as  it  now  stands.  ( 1 ) 
In  the  sequence  of  thought  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  benediction   occurs  twice — once   at  verse  20 


m  chap,  xvi.,  and,  previously,  ut  tlie  last  vcrao 
of  chap.  .XV.  In  sympathy  \vith  thi.s  benedictory 
repetition  there  seem  to  be  other  endings  lo  the 
Epistle  besides  that  at  its  close,  viz.  at  vers.- 
20  of  chap.  .\vi.  (va.  17-20),  at  verse  Xi  of  chap. 
XV.  (vs.  30-33),  and,  in  addition  to  these,  at 
ver.sc  16  of  chap.  xvi.  (vs.  316).  (2)  In  the 
contents  of  the  chapter  it  is  marked  that  in  a 
church  which  Paul  had  neither  founded  nor  vik- 
ited  there  should  be  so  many  personal  ac- 
quaintances and  fellow-companions  with  liiin  in 
his  work  (cf.  especially  vs.  ;{,  4,  7,  i).  11.  13). 
To  accoimt  for  these  peculiarities  several  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced,  the  most  widely  ac- 
cepted of  which  is  perhaps  the  one  lirsl  proposed 
l)y  Schulz  (1829)  and  adopted  by  nianv  scholars 
since  his  day,  viz.  that  this  la.st  chapter  l)e- 
longs  to  a  letter  addressed  by  Paul  to  Epiiesus. 
where  he  had  been  at  work  for  some  years.  It 
is  true  that  with  the  circ\imstances  "and  sur- 
roundings of  Paul's  Ephesian  work  several  of 
the  names  seem  strikingly  in  accord  (e.g.  Priscilln 
and  Aquiia  [cf.  1  tor.  "xvi.  1!),  II  Tim.  iv.  19] 
and  Epa'uetus,  who  is  spoken  of  as  "the  lirst  fruits 
of  Achaia  unto  Christ").  .More  than  this,  the  fact 
that  this  last  chapter  was  written  from  l^orintli 
or  its  neighborhood  (xvi.  1),  and  that  between 
this  cit,v  and  Ephesus  Paul  had  frequent  com- 
munication on  cluirch  affairs,  might  not  only 
accoimt  for  the  direction  in  which  the  letter 
was  sent,  but  also  for  its  coming  to  be  attached 
to  the  Epistle  to  Rome;  since,  if  copies  of  both 
letters  were  retained  in  Corinth,  the  distinction 
between  them  might  finally  disappear  and  they 
be  thought  to  be  parts  of  one  letter.  Tiiis  wouUI 
be  especially  true  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
letters  came  to  be  mutilated.  Fragments  are  • 
naturalW  pieced  together.  Finally,  the  omission 
of  this  last  chapter — and  even  the  one  preceding 
it — in  some  important  manuscripts,  and  the  fact 
that  the  doxologv'  which  now  stands  at  the  end  of 
chap.  xvi.  (vs.  25-27 1  cvidentlv  stood  originallv 
at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  possibilit.v  of  there  being  at  least  two  letters 
combined  in  our  present  Epistle.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Epistle 
was  at  a  very  early  date  altered  for  dogmatic 
and  liturgical  purposes,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  doxology  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  is  in  accord 
with  Paul's  habit  of  introducing  such  pas.sages 
into  the  body  of  his  letters  rather  than  reserving 
them  for  the  end;  further,  when  it  is  recognized 
that  it  was  Paul's  custom  to  append  to  a  marked 
degree  personal  salutations  to  the  hdters  he 
wrote  to  churches  he  had  not  founded  and  in 
which  he  had  not  worked  (cf.  the  concluding 
chapter  of  Colossians  with  those  of  Thessalonians. 
Corinthians.  Galatians,  and  Philippians)  ;  ami 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Church  at  Rome 
was  not  only  largelv  Gentile  in  its  membership 
(i.  .5-7.  13-l'5;  xi.  1,3.  14:  xv.  14-16).  but  that 
the  irresistible  drift  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
to  Rome  must  have  carried  with  it  many  of  the 
converts  from  Paul's  eastern  mission  fields,  es- 
pecially from  the  large  cities  of  Antioch,  Ephesus. 
and  Corinth;  and  when  it  is  understood  that 
from  funereal  inscriptions  in  Rome  and  inscrip- 
tions containing  names  belonging  to  freeiliiu'n 
and  members  of  the  Imperial  household,  practi- 
cally all  the  names  in  chap  xvi.  can  be  shown  to 
be  possible  Roman  nanu-s.  while  from  Ephesjan 
inscriptions  and  from  those  of  the  Western  .\sia. 
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region  in  whieli  the  Apostle's  work  was  done,  only 
a  snjall  proportion  of  them  arc  so  traceable — 
when  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration 
much  is  disclosed  in  favor  of  the  view  held  by 
a  considerable  number  of  modern  scholars  that 
the  chapter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Epistle 
to  Rome.  In  the  case  of  either  theory,  however, 
the  dithculty  in  the  repetition  of  the  benediction 
and  the  apparently  final  passages  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Apostle's  occasional  habit  of  inter- 
rujjted  closing  thought,  as  manifested  in  admit- 
tedly Pauline  Epistles  like  Philippians  (cf.  iv. 
7,  9,  20,  23;  see  also  II.  Thess.  ii.  16,  iii.  5,  10, 
18),  although  the  Ephesian  theory  has  mani- 
festly less  of  this  repetition  to  account  for. 

As  to  the  second  question,  while  there  is  essen- 
tial agreement  as  to  the  mixed  character  of  the 
church's  membership,  there  is  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  dominant  element  in 
the  church  was  Jewish  or  Gentile.  On  the  one 
side  passages  such  as  vii.  1-G,  viii.  1.5,  ix.  1-5, 
X.  1-3  are  appealed  to  as  showing  a  recognition 
by  the  Apostle  of  the  Hebrew  character  of  the 
church  to  which  he  was  writing.  On  the  other 
side  passages  such  as  i.  13-17,  xi.  13-32,  xv.  14-17 
are  cited  as  showing  the  consciousness  on  the 
Apostle's  part  that  he  was  writing  to  a  church  to 
which  his  Gentile  apostleship  specifically  com- 
mended him. 

As  to  the  third  question,  it  is  clearly  the  one 
of  greatest  significance,  since  an  understanding 
of  the  situation  of  the  church  to  which  the  Apos- 
tle is  writing  must  contribute  definitely  toward 
determining  our  understanding  of  the  purpose 
behind  the  letter's  writing,  and  an  understanding 
of  this  must  largeh'  determine  our  understanding 
.  of  the  letter  itself.  In  general,  of  course,  this 
purpose  was  what  we  have  stated :  a  desire  on 
the  Apostle's  part  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
coming  visit  to  this  stranger  church;  but,  while 
this  desire  may  account  for  the  sending  of  a  let- 
ter in  advance  of  his  expected  departure  for  the 
west,  the  specific  character  of  the  letter  so  sent 
must  be  accounted  for  by  something  beyond  this 
general  desire.  This  something  is  primarily  the 
condition  of  the  church  to  which  he  is  writing: 
for  Paul's  letters  were  all  determined  by  the 
necessities  they  were  intended  to  meet.  The 
-views  as  to  what  the  situation  was  are  legion, 
though  perhaps  they  may  be  roughly  gathered 
into  three  groups:  (1)  The  group  which  holds 
that  either  through  the  importance  of  the  church 
as  a  church,  or  through  its  unacquaintancc  with 
the  Apostle  as  a  teacher,  it  invited  him  to  a  sys- 
tematic presentation  of  Christian  truth.  This  is 
the  oldest  view  and  the  one  which  has  most  gen- 
erally prevailed.  It  has  in  its  favor  the  peculiar- 
ly systematic  character  of  the  Epistle,  unique 
among  Paul's  writings;  but  against  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  system  presented  is  manifestly  incom- 
.plete.  Within  the  range  of  Christian  truth  there 
are  practically  but  two  topics  presented:  the 
doctrine  of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
This  constriction  is  recognized  by  some  of  those 
who  hold  this  view,  and  to  account  for  it  they 
suggest  that  it  was  the  Apostle's  idea  to  em- 
phasize that  portion  of  the  general  truth  of 
Christianity  which  was  characteristic  of  his  Gos- 
pel. This,  however,  would  be  fatal  to  the  view 
itself,  while  it  would  raise  at  once  the  query 
how  it  came  that  a  church,  such  a  proportion 
of  whose  active  workers  were  either  converts 
from   the   Apostle's   mission   field   or   personally 


acquainted  with  his  work,  should  need  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Gospel  he  characteristically  prcaclied. 
(2)  The  group  which  holds  that  tlirough  cither 
the  actual  presence  or  the  threatened  coming  of 
Judaizing  teachers  the  church  was  in  need  of 
a  vigorous  combating  of  their  peculiar  errors. 
This  was  the  view  proposed  by  the  Tubingen 
School  and  participated  in  the  wide  success  which 
the  school's  critical  position  secured  for  itself. 
In  its  favor  is  (a)  the  polemic  tone  of  certain 
parts  of  tlie  Epistle,  notably  in  chaps,  ii.-iv..  vi., 
ix.-xi.,  which  seem  to  betray  a  conllict  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  elements  in  the  church, 
together  with  (b)  such  references  to  partisan 
conditions  in  the  church  as  are  given  by  chaps, 
xii.,  xiv.-xvi^  though  these  do  not  necessarily 
involve  Judaizing  dissensions.  Opposed  to  it, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  tlie  Epistle  reall_v  gives 
no  sign  of  the  presence  or  the  expectati(jn  of 
Judaizers  in  the  church.  Neither  the  [jolemical 
nor  the  partisan  passages  above  referred  to  imply 
a  Judaistic  situation.  The  Epistle  is  not  a  con- 
troversial writing  as  Galatians  and  II.  Corinth- 
ians are,  in  spite  of  its  polemic  tone.  Indeed, 
the  peculiar  Gentile  character  of  the  church 
makes  the  likelihood  of  such  a  propaganda  ex- 
ceedingly remote.  Rome  was  the  last  place  to 
which  such  a  party  would  drift.  (3)  The  group 
which  holds  that  the  acknowledged  partisan  con- 
dition of  the  church  was  of  a  character  that 
called  for  an  irenic  treatment  on  the  Apostle's 
part.  This  was  suggested  as  early  as  Augustine, 
reappearing  subsequently  at  times.  It  has  come 
into  favor  lately  largely  through  the  growing 
conviction  of  the  untenableness  of  the  other 
views.  There  is  much  in  its  favor,  especially 
the  characteristic  combination  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Epistle,  and  3'et  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  us:  If  this  view  be 
correct,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  pronounced 
Gentile  rebuke  contained  in  chaps,  ix.-xi,  ? 
From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  of 
these  groups  will  fully  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena W'hich  the  Epistle  presents.  The  problem, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  still  under  discus- 
sion. 
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ill  Rom  (Frankfort.  1803)  ;  Spitta,  Untersu- 
cliutuien  ilbvr  dm  Brief  dcs  I'aulii.s  an  die  Homer 
(Giittingen.  1001);  Jacobus,  A  Problem  in  \eto 
TesUuiuiit  Criticism  (Xew  York,  1891)  ;  Schiifer, 
Der  Brief  I'auli  un  die  liiimer  (Minister,  ISitl). 
The  Dutch  school  is  represented  liy  Pierson-Xaber, 
\  erisimilia  (Amsterdam.  1880)  :  ViUter,  IJic 
Komiiosilion  der  I'aulinischen  Uauplliriefe  {Tu- 
bingen, 1890)  ;  Van  iMaiien,  Paulus  11.  ( I.evilen, 
1891).  A  full  discussion  of  its  positions  will  be 
found  in  Knowling,  The  M'itness  of  the  Epistles 
(l.on.lim.   1892). 

ROMANS,  King  of  the.  A  name  ap[)lied  to 
the  elective  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire(q.v.) 
before  his  coronation  as  Emperor  by  the  I'ope;  he 
vas  also  known  as  the  German  King.  After  902 
the  German  King  was  regarded  as  having  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  Im]x;rial  title,  liitiierator 
L'uiiKiiioruin.  and  thus  in  the  course  of  time  the 
candidate  for  the  Empire  came  to  be  known  by  an- 
ticipation as  Ilex  Romanoriim.  Cliarles  V.  \vas 
the  last  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  be 
crowned  by  the  Pope,  and  beginning  with  his 
successor,  Ferdinand  I.,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
was  also  styled  Elected  Roman  Emperor.  The 
King  of  the  Romans  was  as  a  rule  elected  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  I., 
who  aspired  to  the  traditions  of  the  older  Em- 
pire, named  his  son  King  of  Rome. 

ROMANSH.     See  Romauce  Languages. 

ROMANTICISM  (from  romantic,  Fr.  roman- 
liijiie,  from  OF.,  Fr.  roman,  novel,  romance).  A 
term  commonly  employed  to  designate  the  mod- 
ern rise  and  development  of  imagination  and 
sensibility  in  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe, 
and  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury authors  to  rid  literature  of  Greek  and 
Roman  rule.  Romanticism,  as  a  tendency,  is 
sometimes  opposed  to  the  restraint  of  classicism, 
and  again  to  the  literalness  of  realism.  On  the 
one  hand  classicism,  which  had  once  been  so 
warmly  espoused  by  the  humanists,  had  degen- 
erated into  a  feeble  efl'ort  to  express  the  modern 
world  in  a  high-flown  but  lifeless  jargon  in 
which  mythological  references  still  abounded. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  drama.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  school  of  realists,  who 
came  after  the  tide  of  romanticism  had  begun 
to  ebb.  hampered  their  imaginations  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  scientific  transcrip- 
tions of  lite.  Against  these  realists  the  later 
romanticists  rebelled.  It  may  be  said  that  realists 
and  romanticists  (or  romancers)  have  worked 
peacefully  side  by  side  since  as  early  as  18.50,  and 
both  schools  have  found  common  readers. 

In  the  Augustan  period  English  literature, 
barren  of  strong  passion  except  the  indignation 
of  satire,  made  its  primary  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  its  ideal  was  'good  sense.'  Pope  reasoned 
in  verse,  writing  essays  in  criticism  and  in 
morals:  Swift  employed  the  fantastic  romance  to 
satirize  his  contemporaries  and  mankind  as  a 
species ;  Addison  ridiculed  with  urbanity  tire 
foibles  of  society;  and  rarely  did  any  writer  look 
beyond  London.  It  was  the  province  of  romanti- 
cism to  rediscover  that  man  is  more  than  intel- 
lect: that  he  possesses  imagination  and  emotions. 
Between  1720  and  1730  .Tames  Thomson,  a  Scotch 
poet,  published  his  Seasons,  poems  which  defi- 
nitely mark  a  new  interest  in  external  nature. 
He  was  followed  during  the  next  few  years  by 
many  imitators,  known  as  the  landscape  poets; 


then  canio  Grays  "Elegy  in  n  Country  Church- 
yard," Goldsmith's  •■Deserted  Villnf,'e.""und  tow- 
per's  "Task."  This  descriptive  |HH-try  reached 
its  highest  development  in  .Scott.  Hvron,  Keulx, 
\\ordsworth,  and  Shelley,  who  lent  to  nature  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  hind."  Uy  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  lyrical  crj-, 
which  had  long  l>cen  suppressed  in  English  li't- 
erature.  broke  forth  once  more.  .At  lirsl  it  wa» 
a  relined  nie!anch(dy,  as  in  Collins  and  (Iriiy; 
afterwards  it  broadened  into  a  noble  liuniaiiity 'in 
Cowper.  Hums,  and  Wordsworth.  Finally  "pas- 
sion and  description  were  fused  in  the  lyrics  of 
Shelley,  where,  says  Woodberry.  "nature  "is  emp- 
tied of  her  contents  to  become  the  pure  inhabi- 
tancy of  the  human  soul."  Again,  the  ape  of 
Pope  and  Addison  had  lost  the  mood  of  Ruper- 
stilion  and  wonder.  That  mood  soon  returned, 
and  as  the  date  for  it  we  may  take  Collin-'s  "Ode 
on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland"  (written  in  1749).  In  17li4  Horace 
Walpole  published  the  Castle  of  Olranln.  which 
initiated  the  romance  of  the  ghost  and  the  night- 
mare. This  kind  of  literature  was  spiritualized 
by  Coleridge  in  the  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner" (1798).  Moreover,  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  cared  little  for  the  past.  On 
history  Fielding  was  very  satirical,  declaring 
that  there  was  more  truth  in  Tom  Jones  than  in 
Lord  Clarendon.  But  with  the  ghost  came  his- 
tory, which  was  incorporated  into  romance.  Most 
of  these  characteristics  of  romanticism — the  love 
of  the  picturesque,  history,  and  superstition — 
found  combined  expression  in  Scott,  first  in  his 
verse  talcs  and  afterwards  in  the  Waverley  nov- 
els. It  is.  however,  to  be  noted  that  Scott  was 
rarely  lyrical,  anil  that  the  supernatural  awak- 
ened in  him  little  of  the  mystic's  awe.  For 
mysticism,  which  was  becoming  one  of  the  notes 
of  romanticism,  we  have  to  look  rather  to  the 
neoplatonisiii  of  Wordsworth,  the  pantheism  of 
Shelley,  and.  for  its  full  development,  to  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (see  Pke-Raphaelites)  , 
of  which  Rossetti  was  the  central  figure. 

For  their  matter  the  romanticists  turned  to 
our  earlier  literature:  to  Milton,  S|)enser.  Shake- 
speare, to  ballads,  metrical  romances,  Celtic  and 
Norse  stories,  Greek  art  and  literature,  and  later 
to  Dante.  In  this  search  for  what  was  new  they 
were  much  aided  by  scholars.  In  17^5  P.  H. 
Mallet,  a  native  of  Geneva,  ami  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  L'niversity  in  Copenhagen, 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Histoire  df  Dane- 
marcl;.  of  which  an  English  translation  by 
Thomas  Percy  appeared  in  1770.  This  Imok  first 
made  generally  known  to  England  the  gist  of 
the  Eddas.  Five  years  before  Percy  hail  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  English  and  Scotch  ballads 
under  the  title  of  I'elitiues  of  Ancient  Eiuilish 
Poetry.  This  ballad  book  has  been  aptly  called 
'the  Bible  of  the  romantic  reformation."  .\n- 
othcr  publication  of  great  influence  was  Mae- 
pherson's  Ossian  (17(i0()3),  a  series  of  |>rose 
poems,  in  which  some  use  was  made  of  Celtic 
motives.  The  romanticists  also  had  their  ailvo- 
cates  in  criticism.  In  1754  apjieared  Thoina.s 
Warton's  Observations  nn  the  I'acrii  (Jurcn  of 
Spenser,  a  measured  defense  of  romantic  themes. 
Two  year.s  later  .Tosepli  Warton  published  an 
Ks-iai/  on  Pope,  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  romantic  criticism.  Pope,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  the  most  correct  of  EnL'lish 
poets,  W'arton  placed  Iwlow  Milton  and  Spenser, 
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and  added  that  lie  was  surpassed  in  some  re- 
spects by  Thomson  and  Gray.  As  marking  the 
progress  of  romantic  criticism  from  timidity  to 
boldness,  we  should  also  mention  Let  lira  on 
Chivalry  and  Komance  (1702),  by  Kiehard  Kurd, 
in  which  Spenser  was  placed  highest  among  Eng- 
lish poets.  The  case  of  romanticism  against 
classicism  continued  to  be  argued  by  many  others. 
For  example,  \V.  L.  Bowles  issued  in  180G  a  new 
edition  of  Pope,  which  was  prefaced  by  severe 
strictures.  This  publication  led  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy, in  which  Byron  took  a  prominent  part 
on  the  side  of  Pope.  By  tliis  time  our  old  writers 
and  the  new  romantic  school  were  being  inter- 
preted in  a  sympathetic  mood  by  Lamb  and  Haz- 
litt.  To  such  an  e.\tent  was  romanticism  thus 
a  revival  that  literary  historians  have  often  de- 
fined it  as  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it 
was  no  return;  its  product  was  unlike  anything 
in  the  past.  iledioeval  and  other  literatures 
rather  furnished  it  with  motives  and  suggestions 
for  as  original  work  as  any  period  of  our  litera- 
ture can  claim. 

In  their  study  of  early  poetry  the  romanticists 
naturally  revived  and  modified  old  verse-forms. 
From  the  advent  of  Dryilen  to  the  death  of  Pope 
the  heroic  couplet  reigned  almost  supreme.  Writ- 
ten with  a  good  deal  of  freedom  at  first,  it  had 
at  length  come  to  be  very  monotonous,  with  its 
fixed  caesuras  and  pauses  at  the  ends  of  the  lines. 
Although  some  of  the  romanticists  held  to  this 
couplet,  they  nevertheless  broke  it  up,  varying 
the  csesuras  and  letting  one  line  overflow  into 
another  or  one  couplet  into  another,  without  any 
stop  whatever.  In  their  first  revolt  from  Pope 
the  new  poets,  however,  often  imitated  the  blank 
verse  and  the  octosj-llables  of  Milton,  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  ballad  measures,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonnet.  The  movement  toward  a  free 
versification  has  continued  tmtil  to-day  English 
poetry  is  richer  in  verse-forms  than  ever  before. 
The  English  vocabulary  has  also  been  renovated. 
Into  prose  romance  came,  with  Scott  and  his 
school  down  to  Stevenson,  old  words  and  expres- 
.sions;  and  the  poets  h<ave  ventured  upon  new  and 
felicitous  compounds.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gain 
to  our  language  from  romanticism  has  been  the 
choice  of  words  for  their  rich  coloring  and 
sounds. 

In  other  countries  the  course  and  the  results 
of  romanticism  were  much  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  date  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  with  Rousseau's  cry  of  a  return  to 
nature  (c.17.50),  and  follow  it  through  Chateau- 
briand to  Victor  Hugo  and  a  group  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  her  book  on  Germany  (De  I'Alle- 
magne,  1810)  Madame  de  Stael  upheld  romantic 
ideals  and  described  for  her  classic  compatriots 
the  wonders  of  romantic  literature  in  Germany. 
In  his  preface  to  Cromicr;?  (1827)  Hugo  defended 
against  classicism  the  grotesque  in  art.  declaring 
it  to  be  "one  of  the  su])reme  beauties  of  the  drama." 
and  condemned  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
Hugo  demanded  imrestrained  liberty.  He  and 
his  associates  enriched  the  current  literary  vo- 
cabulary, freed  French  classic  metre  from  its 
trammels,  and  recovered  forgotten  stanzas. 

French  romanticism  owes  a  great  deal  to  Eng- 
land, and  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  far 
more  often  iii  the  thoughts  of  Hugo  and  his  circle 
than  was  Rousseau,  Shakespeare  exemplified 
freedom  for  the  drama.  Hernani  (18.30)  was  con- 
structed   in    the    Shakespearean    spirit    and    it 


aroused  more  liostility  and  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  play  by  \'ictor  Hugo.  The  Krcncli  roman- 
ticists sought  their  inspirations  far  and  near. 
Searching  the  literature  of  other  nations,  llu-y 
found  new  worlds  and  extended  the  intellectual 
boundaries  of  France.  Notwithstanding  so  nuich 
that  is  maudlin  or  extravagant  in  the  French  ro- 
mantic period,  it  is  an  epoch  a.s  remarkable  for 
its  vitality,  sympathy,  and  curiosity  as  the 
classic  seventeenth  century  was  remarkable  for 
its  logic  and  its  limitations,  both  of  horizon  and 
of  form. 

In  Germany  the  first  announcement  of  roman- 
ticism was  in  1773,  when  there  appeared  a  col- 
lection of  essays  by  Miiser,  Herder,  and  Goethe, 
entitled  Von  deutscher  Art  und  Kunst,  eiyiitje 
fiiegende  Blatter  (fly-sheets  on  German  style 
and  art)  ;  great  praise  was  bestowed  on  German 
folk-songs,  Shakespeare,  and  Gothic  architecture. 
The  same  year  Goethe  published  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichinyen,  an  historical  drama,  of  which  the  hero 
is  a  robber-knight  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Schiller  also  felt  the  romantic  impulse  at  the 
beginning  of  his  literary  career.  But  Goethe  and 
Schiller  soon  outlived  their  youthful  extrava- 
gances, and  in  reaction  from  their  classicism  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  there  arose  the 
German  romantic  school,  of  which  the  official 
organ  was  the  Athemium,  founded  in  1798  by  the 
Schlegels.  Among  other  romanticists  were  Tieck 
and  Novalis ;  and  coming  later  and  forming  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  second  romantic  school, 
were  Arnim,  Brentano,  the  Grimms,  and  Uhland. 

Like  Chamisso,  Heine  composed  ballads  and 
allowed  his  mind  to  wander  in  a  dream  world. 
His  poetic  landscapes  and  his  poetic  incidents 
are  romantic,  but  Heine  had  more  than  one  side, 
and  he  expressed  a  great  many  human  conditions 
without  distortion.  In  the  unfinished  epic  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,  Immermann  endeavored  to  quick- 
en medi.Tval  poetry.  Gustav  Freytag  sought  to 
breathe  life  into  medi;T!val  dust  in  Die  Ahnen; 
Victor  von  ScheflFel  succeeded  charmingly  in  his 
story  of  Ekkehard.  and  mediaeval  literature  has 
since  been  cultivated,  translated,  and  adapted  by 
men  like  \Vilhelm  Hertz  and  Paul  Heyse,  That 
romanticism  began  in  Germany,  as  has  so  often 
been  asserted,  is  a  theory  which  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration.  Until  a  rigid  definition  of 
romanticism  shall  have  been  accepted  b_y  all 
reputable  critics,  and  until  the  works  of  a  host 
of  writers  shall  have  been  tested  with  this  defi- 
nition (which  must  necessarily  be  derived  from 
the  very  men  to  whom  it  is  applied),  so  long 
shall  we  be  imable  to  honor  any  one  country  as 
tile  home  or  any  one  man  as  the  foimder  of  ro- 
manticism. Like  realism  (q.v. )  and  idealism, 
romanticism  is  a  tendency,  and  we  can  find  it 
not  only  in  a  Victor  Hugo  or  a  Woi'dsworth.  but 
in  a  Cervantes,  or  in  the  adventures  of  Odysseus. 
Romanticism  had  its  schools,  its  declarations, 
and  its  dogmas.  These  are  more  easily  found  and 
explained  than  the  features  which  they  impressed 
upon  literature  or  the  causes  which  gave  them 
rise.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  romanticism  flour- 
ished as  something  new  and  extraordinary  until 
its  novelty  had  worn  off  and  its  elements  had 
been  assimilated  by  literature. 

Romanticism  was  everywhere — in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia — a 
revolt,  either  silent  or  outspoken,  from  literary 
tradition  of  every  description.     Its  boldest  cham- 
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pions  asserted  the  right  of  tlie  man  of  letters  to 
proceed  untrammeled.  to  clioose  his  (hemes  from 
whatever  source  might  please  liim  and  to  treat 
them  as  he  liked:  and  they  further  demanded 
that  the  product  should  bo  judged  by  itself,  irre- 
spective of  what  somebody  else  has  done.  Thougli 
no  one  country  can  delinitcly  claim  the  glory  of 
the  achievement,  it  is  yet  to  be  observed  that  the 
awakening  took  place  earliest  in  England.  In 
literature  the  results  liave  been  greatest  for  Eng- 
land and  France.  Germany's  poets  of  the  first 
rank  did  not  belong,  strictly  speaking,  to  either 
of  her  romantic  schools.  Un  the  other  hand, 
from  one  of  the  impulses  of  romanticism — the  re- 
vival of  heroic  legend — has  come  that  wider 
movement  which  has  culminated  for  Germany  in 
national   unity. 
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ROMANTIC    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC.       See 

Misii',  Schools  oi'  ( 'om position. 

ROMA'NTJS.  The  name  of  four  Byzantine 
emperors.  KoMANUs  I.,  Lec.apenus.  was  Em- 
peror from  919  to  944.  He  was  born  in  Ar- 
menia of  poor  parents.  He  entered  the  Imperial 
fleet,  was  high  admiral  on  the  accession  of 
Constantine  VII..  Porphyrogenitus.  and  by  in- 
trigue became  Augustus  in  919.  His  reign  was 
filled  with  war;  the  Bulgarians  were  bought  oflf 
in  926  and  again  a  few  years  after;  and  in  941 
Romanus  was  victorious  over  a  great  Russian 
fleet  under  Ingor.  In  944  Constantine  formed  a 
league  with  Ronianus's  two  sons,  deposed  him 
and  forced  him  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died 
after  four  years  (948).  Constantine's  son,  Ro- 
itANUs  II. "  (c.930-963) .  succeeded  his  father  in 
9.59.  He  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife.  Theophano.  His  granddaughter  Zoewas 
married  by  her  father,  Constantine  VIII.,  to 
Rojiaxus  III.,  Aroykus  (c. 968-1034),  who  was 
comi)elled  to  divorce  his  first  wife  and  assume 
the  Empire  in  1028.  With  an  excellent  policy, 
he  was  unsuccessful  for  lack  of  administrative 
ability.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  put  out  of 
the  way  by  Zoe.  who  was  in  love  with  a  general, 
Michael  Paphlago.  Romanus  IV.,  Diogenes 
(  ?-1071 ) ,  made  freciuent  attempts  to  revolt  under 
Constantine  Ducas,  and  after  the  hitter's  death 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  plotting  against 
Eudoxia,  Constantine's  widow,  wdiose  passion  for 
him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  rescued  Romanus 
from  death  and  brought  him  to  the  throne  (  1068) . 
After  a  few  years  of  successful  war  against  the 
Seljuks,  he  was  defeated  by  Alp-Arslan    (q.v. ), 


and  was  killed  in  the  sunie  year  by  a  revolution- 
ary parly  in  Cnnstantinople. 

ROMAN  WALL.  I  he  remains  of  the  lincH 
of  defense  erected  by  the  Uonianx  to  protect  the 
northern  boundary  of  Britain.  We  tirst  hear  o( 
such  defenses  against  the  tribes  of  Ciileduiiiii, 
when  -Xgrieola  built  a  chain  of  forts  to  secure  liitt 
conquests  north  of  the  Clyde.  Of  these,  however, 
few,  if  any,  traces  remain,  unless  in  a  fort  at 
Camelon,  near  Kalkirk.  Across  tlic  narrow  neck, 
about  35  miles  in  wi<ltli.  between  the  Kirtli  of 
Forth  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  under  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  about  A.».  142.  was  built  a  ram- 
part of  turf,  with  a  broad  ditch  on  the  norlli 
and  a  military  road  on  the  .south.  A  chain  of 
eighteen  forts  furnished  stations  for  the  garri- 
sons. This  line  was  held  for  less  than  lifty  years, 
and  then  the  Romans  fcdl  back  to  a  southern  line, 
already  established  by  Hadrian,  which  cro.s.st'd 
the  island  from  the  Solway  to  Xewcastleon-tlic- 
Tyne.  Here,  about  A.n.  120,  there  was  a  similar 
turf  rampart,  protected  by  a  ditch,  and  having  a 
length  of  about  80  miles.  Nearly  ninety  years 
later  vScptimius  Severus  swrns  to  have  replaeeil 
this  by  a  stone  wall,  which  followed  in  general  the 
same  eour.se.  This  wall  is  still  so  far  preserved  as 
to  be  easily  traced.  South  of  it.  at  an  irregular 
distance,  ran  the  vallum,  which  was  simply  a 
broad  ditch  with  a  low  mound  on  each  side.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  military  purpose, 
but  was  apparently  a  boundary  mark.  South  of 
this  was  a  chain  of  detached  forts,  connected  by  a 
road,  and  with  castles  and  watch  towers  at  in- 
tervals. 

The  term  Roman  Wall  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Limes  or  boundary  wall  or  palisade 
erected  by  the  Romans  to  mark  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  IlanidH-.  This  work  was 
really  in  two  sections.  (Jne.  forming  the  north- 
ern Ijoundary  of  Rhaetia,  ran  from  Hienhcim  on 
the  Danube. "near  Regensbiirg.  almost  due  west  to 
a  point  near  Stuttgart:  the  other,  starting  from 
the  Rhine,  nearly  opi)osile  Rheinbrohl.  ran  at 
first  southeast,  and  then  turned  more  to  the 
south  until  it  joined  the  Klurtian  line.  At  first 
both  were  little  more  than  a  palisade  and  ditch, 
with  a  second  line  of  wooden  towers  and  forti- 
fied camps.  Later  the  line  of  Upi)er  Germania 
was  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart,  and  that  of 
Rh.-etia  by  a  stone  wall.  Stone  camps  and 
towers  replaced  the  wooden  structures  of  the 
second  line.  Similar  forts  defended  the  line  of 
the  Danube  along  Pannonia  and  Noricimi.  though 
here  no  outer  boundary  line  was  ni>eded. 

ROMBERG.  i-omlicrK.  Andreas  (1767-1821). 
A  Gerinau  violinist  and  composer,  born  at  Vechta, 
near  Jliinster.  In  Paris  he  was  engaged  as  vio- 
lin .soloist  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  ami  snb.se- 
quently  made  several  tours.  He  lived  in  Ham- 
burn-  (1801-15).  and  then  succeeded  Spohr  as 
Court  kapellmeister  at  (Jotha.  He  wrote  eight 
operas  which  are  unimportant,  and  many  violin 
concertos,  symphonies,  and  string  quartets,  sev- 
eral of  theiii  of  great  excellence,  but  is  most  fa- 
mous for  his  choral  and  solo  works  with  orches- 
tra, of  which  the  best  known  are  those  set  to 
Schiller's  poems,  as  "Die  Glocke."  -'Die  Kindes- 
monlcrin,"  and  "Monolog  der  .Iiingtrau  von  Or- 
leans." 

ROMBLON,  rAtn-blon'.  A  group  of  islands 
forminir  a  separate  province  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.     The  group  belongs  to  the  Visayas,  and 
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is  sitnated  in  the  centre  of  the  Visayan  Sea  east 
of  IVIincloro  and  north  of  Panay  (ilap:  Philip- 
j>iiie  Islands,  G  7).  The  principal  islands  with 
their  areas  in  square  miles  are  Tablas  (320)  in 
the  west,  Sibuyan  (90)  in  the  east,  and  Roni- 
l)!6n  (54)  in  the  centre;  the  total  area  of  the 
I)rovince  is  515  square  miles.  The  islands  are 
liighlv  mountainous,  with  a  number  of  peaks  over 
2000"fect  high  in  Tablas,  while  the  peak  of  Si- 
buyin  has  a  height  of  6424  feet.  The  greater 
portions  are  covered  with  forests  containing  valu- 
able woods,  but  wholly  unexploited,  except  that  a 
little  gum  nia.stic  and  copra  are  exported  from 
the  island  of  RomblOn.  Cattle  are  also  raised 
and  exported  from  the  latter  island,  but  through- 
out the  province  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
tries are  engaged  in  only  to  supply  the  absolute 
necessities  of  home  consumption.  The  population 
in  1901  was  55,339,  mostly  Visayans,  with  a 
few  hundred  savage  Negritos  in  the  interior  of 
Tablas.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Romblun, 
■with  a  well-sheltered  harbor  and  a  population  of 
6764. 

BOmE  (Lat.,  It.  Roma,  Gk.  'Piiu^,  Rome,  con- 
nected with  OLat.  roumen,  river  Gk.  pdv,  rhcin, 
Skt.  sru,  to  flow ) ,  MoDERX.  The  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  and  of  the  Province  of  Piome, 
the  third  largest  city  in  the  country.  The  city 
lies  on  the  plain  on  each  side  of  the  winding  Tiber, 
and  in  part  on  the  slopes  of  the  historic  Seven 
Hills  (Jlap:  Italy,  G  6).  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion at  the  observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano 
is  latitude  41°  53'  52"  N.,  longitude  12°  28'  40" 
E.  Its  situation  in  the  Campagna,  about  14  miles 
from  the  Apennines  on  the  east,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  Jlediterranean  on  the  west,  is 
naturally  unfavorable  to  health,  but  Rome  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  sanitary  cities  in  Evi- 
rope,  owing  to  extensive  modern  betterments  of 
every  description.  The  death  rate  fell  from  30 
per  1000  in  1870  to  26  in  1885,  and  to  less  than 
18  later.  The  climate  is  less  extreme  than  in 
Florence  and  Milan,  the  thermometer  seldom 
rising  above  99°  F.  or  falling  below  23°.  The 
mean  temperature  in  January  is  44°,  in  July  77°. 

Modern  Rome,  situated  on  the  many-bridged 
Tiber,  and  dignified  by  its  many  and  historic 
gates,  is  distinguished  by  its  vast  ruins,  its  re- 
mains of  ancient  walls,  its  numberless  public 
statues  and  monuments  both  new  and  old.  its 
fountains,  and  the  magnificent  improvements 
which  have  been  made  since  Italy  became  a  united 
kingdom.  The  Tiber  has  been  inclosed  in  vast 
emliankments  of  masonry,  streets  liave  been  wid- 
ened, filthy  districts  done  away  with,  and  pleas- 
ure grounds  laid  out.  The  Palatine  Hill  is  now 
a  public  park;  the  Janiculum  has  been  converfed 
into  drives  and  wMlks;  and  the  Villa  Borghese 
(q.v. )  and  gardens  have  been  acquired  for  the 
metropolis.  The  historic  present  wall  of  the 
city  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  Aurelian,  dat- 
ing mainly  from  about  275.  Rome  is  fortified 
by  a  wide  circle  of  detached  forts.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  city  is  about  15  miles.  There  are 
10  bridges,  three  of  which  are  for  the  mo.st  part 
ancient.  Of  these  the  five-arched  Sant'  Angelo 
is  the  best  known.  I\Iany  handsome  modern  pub- 
lic edifices  have  been  erected. 

Rome  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  four 
sections  or  districts:  The  Campus  Martius,  the 
ancient  southern  portion,  the  more  modern  city 
on  the  northeast  and  east,  and  the   district  on 


the  right  bank.  ]Medi;cval  Rome  grew  \ip  not  on 
the  Seven  Hills,  but  on  the  site  of  the  old  Campus 
^Martins  and  across  the  Tiber  around  Saint  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican;  and  these  two  districts  remain 
to-day  the  most  densely  settled  parts  of  the  city. 
By  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  Campus  Martius, 
occupies  all  tlie  plain  between  the  walls  of  Aure- 
lian, the  Pincio,  Quirinal.  and  Capitoline  hills, 
and  the  river.  At  its  northern  extremity,  where 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  opens  through  the  walls,  is 
the  handsome  Piazza  del  Popolo,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus  Ca-sar  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Hcliopolis.  The  noteworthy  Santa  ilaria 
del  Popolo  Church  adjoins  this  Piazza.  It  was 
rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
contains  many  frescoes  b}'  Pinlurirchio.  The 
Campus  JIartius  district  is  practically  bordered 
on  tile  west  for  the  most  part  by  the  important 
and  historic  Corso,  which  branches  out  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  and  runs  south-southeast  for 
about  a  mile  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  is  lined  with 
splendid  palaces,  churches,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  fine  shops.  Baroque  architecture  being  in 
evidence. 

The  Piazza  Venezia  takes  its  name  from  the  ad- 
jacent Palazzo  di  Venezia.  a  fine  Florentine  struc- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  of  stones  from 
the  Colosseum.  In  this  part  of  the  city  the 
Italian  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  hold 
their  sessions,  and  here  are  found  also  various 
Government  otfices  and  the  University  of  Rome. 
The  celebrated  Pantheon  (q.v.) .  which  has  always 
been  important  in  the  city's  history,  is  the  only 
ancient  building  in  Rome  still  practically  ccm- 
plete.  The  splendid  Piazza  Colonna  on  the  Corso  is 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Pantheon,  and  is  the  centre 
of  modern  Roman  life.  In  it  rises  the  fine  ancient 
column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  95  feet  high.  Not 
far  away  from  the  square  is  the  elegant  Sciarra- 
Colonna  Palace,  scarcely  surpassed  even  in  Rome. 
It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Two  historic  piles  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
Palace  Torlonia  and  the  Palace  Bonaparte,  where 
the  mother  of  Napoleon  lived  and  died.  Near  by 
is  the  superb  Palace  Doria,  with  its  noteworthy 
collection  of  paintings.  To  the  east  is  the  equally 
well-known  Colonna  Palace,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
small  but  good  picture  gallery  having  some  of  the 
finest  landscapes  of  Poussin.  Some  distance 
northwest,  near  the  Tiber,  stands  the  Palace 
Borghese,  with  a  splendid  colonnaded  court.  To 
the  southwest  of  this  palace  is  the  noteworthy 
Sant'  Agostino  Church,  dating  from  1479,  the 
first  cliurch  in  Rome  with  a  dome.  Just  south- 
east of  the  Pantheon  is  the  Santa  Maria  sopra 
!Minerva  Church,  begun  in  1285  and  fully  reno- 
vated in  recent  times.  It  contains  Jlichelan- 
gclo's  sublime  "Christ  and  the  Cross."  West  of 
the  Pantheon  is  the  interesting  Piazza  Navona, 
with  3  fountains.  Near  it  rises  the  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace  Church,  due  to  Sixtus  IV.  (1484).  In 
one  of  its  chapels  are  the  far-famed  Sibyls  of 
Raphael,  painted  in  1514.  Bramante  built  the 
fine  cloisters.  In  the  district  south  of  the  Pan- 
theon is  the  Gesil,  the  .sumptuous  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  begun  in  1568.  West  of  it  stands  the  in- 
teresting Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle,  dating  from 
1591.  Still  farther  west  rises  the  imposing  Re- 
naissance Palace  della  Cancelleria,  finished  in 
1495.   Its  areaded  court  is  of  much  interest.  Just 
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south  is  a  business  centre — the  Piazza  Campo  di 
Fiovc,  with  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Uruno,  erected 
in  l.SSI>  on  the  spot  whore  lie  was  burned.  To  the 
east  stood  tlie  Theatre  of  I'onipey.  wliere  C;esar  was 
assassinated.  Soutlnvest  near  the  Tiber  is  the 
splendid  Farnese  Palace,  ponipleted  in  1545.  It 
was  constructed,  in  part,  by  Jlichelanffelo.  Some 
distance  to  the  east  is  situated  the  Piazza  Tarta- 
ruga,  oonlainint;  the  elegant  bronze  Fountain  of 
the  Tortoises,  dating  from  15S5.  In  this  vicinity 
was  also  the  Ghetto  after  1550 — a  congeries  of 
mean  alleys  where  the  Jews  were  herded  together 
by  law  under  the  Papacy.  Here  also  is  found  the 
Cenei-Bolognetti  Palace,  where  dwelt  the  sad- 
famed  Beatrice.  Near  by  is  the  noteworthy  Por- 
ticus  of  Octavia,  dating  originally  from  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

The  southern  part  of  the  modern  city  formed 
the  site  of  ancient  IJorae.  Here  are  the  Palatine, 
Aventine,  and  Ca'lian  hills,  now  covered  with 
celebrated  ruins,  also  parks,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards,  besides  churches  and  convents.  All 
tl'.e  region  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  top  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  approached  from  the  Campus 
ilartius  by  magiiilicent  staircases  at  the  foot  of 
which  IJienzi  was  slain,  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
■  sive  spots  in  Rome.  The  majestic  sqviare  of  the 
Capitol  was  planned  by  Jlichelangelo.  Among  its 
minor  objects  of  interest  are:  an  ancient  group 
of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri ;  the  celebrated 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  JIarcus  Aurelius;  and 
the  first  milestone  of  the  old  Appian  Way.  The 
Santa  Maria  in  Aracn?li  Church,  here,  contains  a 
famous  H(dy  Child  (Bambino).  On  the  north  end 
of  the  Capitol  is  seen  the  elaborate  new  monu- 
ment of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  Palace  of  the 
Conservatori  (on  the  Capitoline)  contains  the 
Xew  Capitoline  JIuseum.  Here  are  preserved, 
among  antiquities  and  pictures,  many  worthy  an- 
cient sculptures.  Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  the  far- 
famed  Capitoline  wolf,  probably  the  one  that  was 
struck  by  lightning  (b.c.  G5)  in  the  temple.  The 
Capitoline  Museiim  of  sculpture  is  also  here.  The 
Palace  of  the  Senators,  where  is  housed  the  civic 
administration  of  the  city,  has  features  by 
Jlichelangelo.  This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tabularium.  The  Tarpeian  Pock  is  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  the  cast-south- 
east of  which  extends  the  long  site  rich  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum,  Colosseum,  etc.  On 
the  south  of  the  Forinn  rises  the  Palatine  Hill. 
The  impressive  ruins,  threaded  by  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  Sacra  Via,  consist  mostly  of  surface 
constructions.  Of  the  isolated  columns  standing, 
those  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  are  the 
most  beautiful.  The  only  construction  here  re- 
maining practically  in  perfect  condition  is  the 
Arch  of  Scptimius  Severus,  dating  from  A,D.  203. 
Farther  on  toward  the  Colosseum  rise  three  vast 
and  impressive  arches  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  constructed  in  his  period.  To  the 
southeast  stands  the  fine  Arch  of  Titus,  with 
reliefs,  dedicated  a.d.  81.  East  of  the  Arch  at 
some  little  distance  away  rises  the  ruin  of  the 
magnificent  Colosseum.  (See  Ampiiitiie.^the.)  It 
stands  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  Nero's  Golden 
House.  Its  effect  by  moonlight  and  under  arti- 
ficial light  is  exceptionally  grand.  Southwest  is 
the  splendid  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine,  con- 
structed in  312. 

North  of  the  Roman  Forum  were  the  magnifi- 
cent fora  of  the  emperors,  scant  remains  of  whicli 
now  exist.     Part  of  the  old  Mamertine   prison, 


where  Jugurtha  and  VercingetoriN  met  their 
death,  is  still  to  lie  .seen  under  u  church  in  the 
vicinity.  The  tinest  of  these  fora  \vu«  the  superb 
Furuni  of  Trajan,  unequaled  for  splenilor.  In  il^ 
northwestern  part  ri.ses  the  niagnilicent  niiirl>le 
Trajan's  Cohnnn,  with  a  total  height  of  uliDut 
150  feet.  Its  reliefs  contain  2500  liuniiin  ligure^. 
A  statue  of  Saint  Peter  rises  on  the  suuniiit. 
Trajan  was  buried  underneath  the  colunui. 

On  the  Palatine  Hill  are  the  vast  ruined  sur- 
face constructions  and  substructures  of  the  pal- 
aces of  the  emperors.  This  was  tlic  site  of  the 
Roma  Quadrata,  parts  of  whose  walls  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  excavations  here,  ns  in  the  fora, 
have  been  very  extensive  ami  costly.  The  chief 
ruins  seen  on  the  hill  are  those  of  "the  Palace  of 
Tiberius;  the  House  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augus- 
tus, with  unexcelled  frescoes,  and  altogether  a 
most  interesting  edilice,  being  a  complete  Roman 
house;  the  mighty  Palace  of  Augustus:  the  Stu-  ' 
diuni;  and  the  PaMlagogium,  or  school  for  the 
slaves  of  the  cmiienus.  At  the  western  foot  of 
the  Palatine  is  the  fine  Janus  Quadrifrons.  a  four- 
faced  arched  passage.  Under  this  district  passes 
the  great  ancient  Cloaca  JIaxinui  (q.v.)  from  the 
Forum.  It  still  discharges  iulo  the  Tiber  near  by. 
in  the  proximity  of  this  emptying  point  is  an 
attractive  little  marble  circular  temple,  with  20 
Corinthian  columns.  Close  by  is  another  inter- 
esting and  ancient  temple.  Ionic  in  style,  now  the 
Church  of  Santa  JIaria  Egiziaca.  To  the  south- 
east and  along  the  southwestern  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  formerly  stretched  the  immense  Circus 
JIaximus.  Only  its  siuface  construction  remains 
to  view. 

The  adjoining  Aventine  district  in  Southern 
Rome  is  now'  covered  with  monastic  institutions 
and  picturesque  old  gardens.  Of  the  three  churches 
on  the  crown  of  the  Aventine  the  Santa  Sabina 
is  of  the  most  importance.  It  dates  from  a.d. 
425,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  Saint  Dominic 
and  his  brotherhood.  Near  by  is  to  be  had  the 
famous  peep-hole  view  of  the  dome  of  Saint 
Peter.  Some  distance  to  the  southwest  from  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  in  a  bend  of  the  Til>er.  rises 
Jlontc  Testaceio,  a  solitary  niomid  115  feet  high. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  broken  earthen 
jars,  which  came  chiefly  from  Africa  and  were 
unpacked  in  the  vicinity.  To  the  east  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  the  well-known  Protestant  cemetery  of 
Rome,  a  fine  spot  with  noble  trees.  Here  are  buried 
Shelley.  Keats.  Trelawney.  .7.  A.  Symonds,  and 
.Tohn  (iibson.  Not  far  away  is  the  ancient  Pyra- 
mid of  Cestius,  the  tond)  of  the  Pnrtor  Cestius 
Epulo.  It  is  lie  feet  high,  and  is  inclosed  with 
marble  slabs.  In  the  section  of  the  city  southeast 
of  the  Palatine  extends  the  ancient  Via  Appia, 
now  transformed  into  a  modern  street.  Along  the 
route  the  huge  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caraealla 
(q.v.)  are  soon  reached.  Farther  along  are  to  he 
seen  various  old  Roman  tombs  and  eolinnharia, 
highl.v  interesting  as  showing  ancient  burial  cus- 
toms. Especially  so  is  the  Columbarium  of  the 
Freedmen  of  Octavia.  Nero's  wife,  with  its  niches 
and  stucco  decorations  and  colors.  North  of  this 
region  and  cast-southeast  of  the  Palatine  is  the 
district  of  the  Ca-lian  Hill,  with  its  various 
churches  and  religious  associations,  which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  .\posfles.  At  its  western 
foot  is  the  San  Gregorio  Magno  Church,  noted 
for  its  role  in  the  lives  of  Saint  Gregory  and 
Saint  Ausustine.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  litth' 
Church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  dating  from 
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400.  and  restored  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Portions  of  the  early  edifices 
here  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  district  north  of  the  Ca-lian  and  radiat- 
ing cast  from  the  Colosseum  is  that  of  San  Clera- 
ente  and  the  Lateran.  The  former  basilica,  just 
to  the  east  of  the  amphitheatre,  is  of  interesting 
antiquity  and  handsomely  presei'ved.  L'nder- 
neath  are  the  remains  of  the  original  church,  dat- 
ing from  the  fourth  century.  This  lower  church 
vas  large  and  its  frescoes  are  of  value.  The  up- 
per church  is  also  striking.  The  extensive  Saint 
.John  in  Laterano  basilica,  with  its  square  and 
apjiroaches.  is  very  impressive.  In  the  centre  of 
the  square  stands  a  red  obelisk  from  Thebes — the 
largest  obelisk  in  Europe.  On  the  left  is  the  Late- 
ran Museum,  occupying  the  former  residential 
palace  of  the  popes.  Opposite  the  JIuseum  and 
across  the  square  is  the  baptistery,  the  first  one 
in  Rome.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  mosaics 
and  frescoes.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  itself 
may  be  observed  an  admirable  Gothic  canopy 
and  mosaics  by  J.  Torriti.  The  cloisters  of  the 
thirteenth  century  are  fine.  Just  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice  which  contains  the 
well-known  Scala  Santa  and  the  former  chapel 
of  the  popes.  (See  L.\ter.\k^.  Church  of  S.\int 
John.)  Tlie  most  modern  region  of  Rome,  lying 
northeast  and  east  of  the  Campus  ilartius  ami 
beyond  the  Corso.  covers  the  slopes  and  pla- 
teaux of  the  Pincian.  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Es- 
quilinc  hills.  Here  the  city  presents  the  usual 
appearance  of  a  Continental  metropolis.  East  of 
and  adjoining  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  rises  the 
beautiful,  garden-covered  Pincio — the  fashion- 
able place  for  driving  in  the  afternoon.  The  gar- 
dens of  Lucullus  were  here.  The  grounds  are 
everywhere  embellished  with  statues,  etc.  The 
view  over  Rome  is  fine.  Here  is  situated  the 
Villa  Medici,  dating  from  1540,  in  which  the 
French  Academy  of  Art  has  been  housed  since 
1801.  The  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  centre  of  the 
foreign  life  in  Rome  and  of  the  artists'  quarter, 
is  near  by.  To  it  descends  the  imposing  Scala  di 
Spagna  (1725)  in  1.37  steps.  Near  the  royal 
palace,  situated  to  the  southeast,  is  the  grand 
Fontana  Trevi,  the  most  famous  fountain  in 
Rome.  It  dates  from  1762.  Northeast  of  the 
palace  is  the  Piazza  Barberini.  with  Bernini's 
fine  fountain  of  the  Tritons.  The  Barberini  Pal- 
ace (q.v. )  is  adjacent.  Farther  to  the  northeast 
stands  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  with  the  Boncom- 
pagni  Museum  of  antiques,  including  the  famous 
Head  of  Juno — Juno  Ludovisi — and  other  fine 
examples.  This  vicinit.v  was  occupied  by  the  gar- 
dens of  Sallust.  The  neighboring  Quirinal  Pal- 
ace, the  abode  of  the  King,  belongs  to  the  last 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Directly  south  is 
the  interesting  Rospigliosi  Palace,  dating  from 
1603.  In  its  adjoining  casino  is  the  famous  "Au- 
rora" of  Guido  Reni — a  ceiling  painting. 

A  long  street  follows  the  top  of  the  Quirinal 
ridge  from  Monte  Cavallo.  the  square  in  front  of 
the  royal  palace  (so  called  from  the  colossal  an- 
cient statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses.  Cavalli,  that  stand  here — magnificent 
specimens) .  northeast  to  the  Porta  Pia  in  the  city 
walls.  This  street  is  called  Via  del  Quirinale  in 
its  lower  part,  then  Via  Venti  Settembre.  On  it 
arc  the  ^Ministries  of  War  and  Finance.  South  of 
this  street  and  running  parallel  with  it  is  the 
Via  Nazionale — the  most  important  street  of  the 
modern  city.     All  this  handsome  new  region,  in 


fact,  is  traversed  bj'  straight  magnificent  avenues 
reaching  in  all  directions.  Near  its  centre  are 
the  vast  Baths  of  Diocletian  (q.v.),  wliere  is 
located  the  Santa  Maria  dcgli  Angeli  Cliurch. 
Southwest  is  the  magnificent  modern  building 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Modern  .\rt,  to  the 
southeast  of  whicli  stands  the  .Santa  Pudenziana, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  Kome.  In  the 
vicinity  rises,  in  a  spacious  square,  tlie  imposing 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  (q.v.).  To  the  south  of  it 
lay  the  gardens  of  iliecenas,  and  not  far  away 
may  be  seen  remains  of  the  Servian  Wall.  Quite 
a  distance  to  the  east  is  the  noteworthy  pilgrim- 
age church  San  Lorenzo  fuuri  le  Mura,  rebuilt  in 
578.  Just  south  of  the  Maria  Maggiore  is  the 
very  early  Santa  Prassede.  It  was  last  restored 
in  1860.  To  the  southwest  is  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
eoli,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  containing  Michelangelo's  celebrated  Moses. 
Among  the  well-known  villas  in  northeastern 
Rome  the  Borghese,  with  its  art  collections  and 
beautiful  grounds,  is  justly  the  most  famous. 
The  villa  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  grounds  are  enriched  with 
statues,  fountains,  miniature  temples,  etc.  The 
splendid  collections  include  Titian's  far-famed 
"Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 

That  part  of  the  modern  city  of  Rome  which 
lies  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tiber 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  Vatican 
quarter,  otherwise  called  il  Borgo,  the  Trastevere 
proper,  and  the  Prati  di  Castello.  The  Borgo,  or 
Leonine  city,  inclosed  in  a  wall  of  its  own.  ex- 
tends between  Saint  Peter's  and  Sant'  Angelo. 
Sant'  Angelo  rises  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  which  crosses  the  Tiber  near  the 
western  end  of  the  Campus  Martins.  The  Prati 
lies  to  the  north,  and  is  a  modern  quarter,  large- 
ly of  a])artment  houses,  uninteresting  and  ugly. 
The  circular  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  as  the  great 
Sepulchre  of  Hadrian  is  called,  is  surrounded  with 
'  ramparts,  moats,  and  bastions,  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  is  used  as  the  citadel  of  Rome.  It 
was  erected  a.d.  136.  It  is  both  imposing  and 
picturesqtie.  and  has  for  some  fifteen  centuries 
been  regarded  as  the  fortress  of  Rome,  figuring 
prominently  in  all  the  mediaeval  warfare  of  the 
city.  Its  height  is  160  feet.  When  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  popes  they  connected  it  witli  the 
Vatican  by  an  underground  passage.  Certain  of 
the  apartments  are  decorated,  and  the  visitor  is 
shown  where  Cellini  and  Beatrice  Cenci  were  im- 
prisoned. On  the  way  to  the  Vatican  stands  the 
fine  Giraud  Palace,  dating  from  1503.  The  district 
of  the  Borgo  has  been  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Papal  history  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  but  is  not  in  itself  very  inter- 
esting. Immediately  to  the  west,  on  the  shipcs  of 
the  Monte  Vatieano,  loom  the  vast  and  magnifi- 
cent establishments  of  Saint  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican.  See  the  articles  Saint  Peter's  Church 
and  Vatican. 

South  of  Saint  Peter's  and  along  the  Tiber  and 
the  Janiculum  (q.v.)  range  of  hills  extends  the 
Trastevere — that  distinct  district  of  Rome  where 
the  handsome  work-people  claim  direct  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  connected  with 
the  Saint  Peter's  district  by  the  Via  della  Lun- 
gara.  which  runs  close  to  the  river,  and  by  the 
Strata  della  JIura  along  the  heights.  In  the 
monastery  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Trastevere.  Tasso  lived  for  a  time  and  died. 
Farther  on  and  near  the  right  is  the  magnificent 
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A'illa  Farncsina  with  its  gardens.  It  has  dccova- 
I'utn^  designed  by  Kapliael  and  executed  by 
Giiilio  Riiniano  and  iithers.  Twelve  of  these  deco- 
lations  I'orni  tlie  Myth  of  I'syclie — of  rarest  value. 
The  villa  also  contains  Kaphael's  unsur])assed 
Galatea,  executed  by  himself.  Opposite,  on  the 
west,  is  the  Palace  Corsini  with  line  gardens. 
Xtnir  by  is  the  Museum  Torlonia  with  a  vast  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  Some  distance  southeast 
of  the  Jluseum  Torlonia,  and  on  the  elevation,  is 
the  well-known  Church  of  Santa  JIaria  in  Traste- 
vere,  alleged  to  have  been  founded  under  Alex- 
ander Severus.  It  has  been  restored  in  later 
times.  Farther  on  to  the  southeast  is  the  note- 
worthy Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevcre.  where  the 
home  of  the  saint  was,  and  where  now  her  re- 
mains lie.  From  the  top  of  the  Janieulum.  along 
which  run  fine  drives,  especially  the  beautiful 
modern  Passeggiata  ilargherita  tlirough  the 
former  gardens  of  the  Palace  Corsini,  may  be  had 
splendid  views  of  Eome.  Especially  in  the  late 
afternoon,  when  tlic  sun  is  casting  its  waning 
glow  over  the  Imperial  city  below,  is  the  scene 
marvelous — the  countless  domes,  towers,  colos- 
sal piles,  and  vast  ruin.s — all  set  off  by  the  mag- 
nificent line  of  the  Alban  Mountains,  usually 
snow-capped,  in  the  distant  background.  On  the 
Janieulum,  and  west  of  the  Trastevcre  Church, 
is  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in  Jlontorio.  marking 
the  place  where  it  is  claimed  Saint  Peter  was 
martyred.  In  the  grounds  of  its  monastery  is  a 
little  round  Doric  tempietto,  a  fine  example  de- 
signed by  Bramante.  It  is  situated  on  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  Saint  Peter's  cross  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  The  superb  view  over  Rome  from 
the  piazza  of  this  church  is  the  usual  one  en- 
joyed on  the  Janieulum  by  tourists.  Some  dis- 
tance to  the  west  is  the  fine  Villa  Doria  Pamphili, 
with  large  and  delightful  grounds. 

Rome  is  not  important  as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  centre.  The  art  manufactures  are, 
however,  prominent,  and  consist  in  ]jart  of  bronzes, 
terra-eottas.  mosaics,  cameos,  artificial  pearls, 
and  church  ornaments.  Other  manufactures  are 
leather,  silk,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  strings 
for  musical  instruments,  ai'tificial  flowers, 
candles,  soap.  Hour,  macaroni,  fertilizers,  and 
glue.  A  ilotirishing  industry  is  the  making  of 
copies  of  famous  paintings.  In  the  Vatican  is 
the  Papal  manufactory  of  mosaic,  where  copies 
of  famous  pictures  are  executed  in  colored  glass 
for  chiuches  and  other  religious  institutions. 
The  Government  has  a  large  tobacco  factory  in 
Rome.  The  largest  imports  are  grains,  cattle, 
and  wine.  The  Tiber  is  canalized  in  the  city,  but 
its  port  only  suffices  for  small  river  craft. 

Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  of  the  Pojie  and  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
The  head  of  the  municipal  government  is  the 
syndic  or.  mayoi'.  He  is  chosen  by  the  80  numi- 
bers  of  the  municipal  council,  who  ai'e  themselves 
elected  by  the  people.  The  giunta  is  an  admin- 
istrative body,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  10 
members  ( assessori ) .  who  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees.  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration the  city  is  divided  into  15  districts.  It 
forms  five  parliamentarv  circles.  In  1902  the 
budget  balanced  at  about  .$0,500,000.  The  debt 
of  the  city  in  190.3  was  some  .'?4:i.000,000.  The 
streets  are  lighted  principally  by  electricity. 
There  are  electric  street  railways  and  a  fire 
department.  There  are  also  municii)al  markets 
and    baths,    and    a    municipal    slaughter    house, 


bakerj",  cemetery,  crematory,  and  pawn  shop. 
Rome  is  unequaled  perhaps  for  its  line  iind 
abundant  water  supply,  which  is  eimdueti'<l  from 
the  mountains  into  tiii'  lity  by  fiair  great  con- 
duits, which  employ  in  part  the  half  ruined 
aqueducts  of  old  Kunie,  that  stalk  so  inajestinil 
ly  across  the  Canipagna.  The  liuildhig  n-guia- 
tions  of  Rome,  adopted  in  1SS7,  are  exceedingly 
strict.  They  make  ample  |>r«vision  for  light  and 
air  and  have  had  a  marked  eireet  upon  the  kind 
of  tenement  and  other  houses  erected.  Tliey 
forbid  the  destruction,  even  by  the  owni-rs,  of 
buildings  of  historic  or  artistic  interest,  hut 
encourage  the  tearing  down  of  otlu-r  anliquateil 
dwellings.  The  desire  of  the  (Joveriunenl  not  to 
sacrifice  the  monuments  of  antiijuity  \vn«  clearly 
shown  by  the  project  to  acquire  and  set  apart 
as  an  archieological  park  the  district  containing 
the  Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  the  Circus  Maxinuis,  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and  of  Fortuna,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  palaces  of  the  Cirsara  on  the  Pala- 
tine. 

The  interesting  features  in  the  environs  (.sec 
C.VMPAGNA  1)1  Roma)  not  already  mentioned  are: 
The  Villa  Albani,  on  the  northeast,  with  an 
interesting  art  collection,  including  some  well- 
known  examples;  farther  on,  the  Sant'  -\gnese 
fuori  le  Mura  Church,  built  over  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  restored  in  1850;  the  various 
Catacombs  (q.v.)  :  the  Appian  Way  (q.v.),  on 
which  is  the  Domine  (|Ui>  \adis  (q.v.)  Church, 
southeast  of  the  city ;  farther  on,  the  interesting 
Circus  of  JIaxentius  and  the  well-known  tomb 
of  Cfecilia  !Metella  (q.v.)  ;  and  the  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura  Church,  south  of  the  city.  This 
churcli  was  called  the  most  attractive  one  in 
Rome  before  the  fire  of  1823.  It  has  been  rebuilt 
in  splendid  style,  with  a  particularly  gorgeous  in- 
terior. It  contains  a  series  of  portrait  medallions 
of  all  the  popes.     The  cloisters  are  also  fine. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  Roman  educational 
system  has  been  thorougldy  reorganized.  Besides 
the  University  (see  Roiili,' U.MVKR.srrv  of),  there 
are  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  fovmded  in 
1627,  with  theological  and  philosophical  facul- 
ties; the  Pontificia  Accademia  dei  Xobili  Ecclesi- 
astici,  for  the  preparation  for  administrative  and 
diplomatic  careers:  the  Collegio  tiermanico-l'n- 
garico:  the  Jesuit  Collegio  Romano:  a  Collegio 
Rabbinico:  an  Institute  Talmud-Tora :  a  Col- 
legium Bohemicuni:  two  Collegii  Teutonic!:  a 
Conservatory  of  ilusic:  a  School  of  Architecture 
and  the  Plastic  Arts;  four  municipal  licei ;  four 
public  ginnasi,  etc.  Among  the  numerous  acad- 
emies and  art  and  science  institutes  and  associa- 
tions are  the  Accademia  degli  Arcadi;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Societit  di  Belle  .\rti. 
Xearlv  all  the  leading  countries  are  represented 
bv  schools,  inchnling  the  .\merican  Schools. of 
Architecture  and  of  Classical  Studies.  The 
botanic  garden  is  of  some   interest. 

The  museums  of  Rome  are  vast  and  invaluable, 
especially  the  art  and  archaeological  collections. 
Tliey  have  been  in  part  noted  above  in  flrnrrnl 
Description.  (For  the  Vatican  collections,  see 
Vatican;  for  the  Capitoline  collection,  sec  Capi- 
TOi.iNE  :MrsEUM.)  The  Capilidine  Museum  con- 
tains the  beautiful  Capitoline  Venus  and  the 
famous  mosaic  (Pliny's)  Ooves  on  a  Fountain 
Basin,  brought  from  I'ladrian's  Villa.  The  nuise- 
um  of  the  Lateran  possesses  the  fine  portrait- 
.statue  of  Sophocles,  discovered  in  1838.     Among 
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the  masterpieces  in  the  Xational  Roman  Museum 
of  Antiquities  are  a  statue  of  Hera  anil  a  marble 
statue  of  a  Kneeling  Youth — the  latter  an  original 
Greek  work.  Tlie  Xational  Corsini  (iallery,  with 
engravings  anil  drawings,  is  likewise  meritori- 
ous. The  Collegio  Romano  contains  the  impor- 
taut  Museo  Kirelicriano,  founded  in  l(i01,  with 
I  its  extensive  pre-historie  and  ethnographical  col- 
lections. Here  is  preserved  the  treasure  of 
Pr.Tneste — gold,  silver,  and  other  objects  discov- 
ered in  a  tomb  in  1870. 

Rome  is  rich  in  libraries.  Among  the  impor- 
tant collections  are  the  Hiblioteea  Xazionale  Cen- 
trale  Vittorio  Emmanuele.  with  aljout  340.000 
volumes;  the  great  Vatican  library,  containing 
250,000  volumes  and  2(i,000  manuscripts;  the  e.\- 
eellcnt  medical  Biblioteca  Lancisiana  :  the  library 
in  the  Corsini  Palace,  with  about  70,000  volumes; 
the  library  in  the  Barberini  Palace;  the  Govern- 
ment's Biblioteca  Casanatense  (182,000  vol- 
umes); the  Biblioteca  Angelica  (150,000  vol- 
umes). The  valuable  national  archives  are 
housed  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Santa  Maria  di 
Campo  Marzio.  Except  Milan,  Rome  is  the  most 
important  city  in  Italy  for  music  and  the  drama. 

The  charitable  activities,  both  civic  and  Cath- 
olic, are  on  a  large  scale.  The  300  organizations 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Charities  have 
property  to  the  value  of  some  ili20.000.000.  Of. 
these  organizations  150  give  dots  to  marriageable 
young  women,  11  have  other  special  aims,  55 
disperse  general  charity,  the  rest  are  hospitals 
and  asylums.  Near  the  T.ateran  is  an  important 
hospital  for  women,  with  an  obstetrical  clinic. 
The  large- hospital  of  San  Michele  has  a  Govern- 
ment working  school  for  children. 

Popular  festivals  of  interest  are  the  carnival 
from  the  second  Sunday  before  Ash  Wednesday 
to  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  October  festival  in  the 
vintage  season,  the  national  festival  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  on 
April  21, 

The  population  of  Rome  in  1881  was  300,467; 
in  1901,  462,783. 

Ancient  Rome.  The  first  of  the  ancient  city 
settlements  was  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  {moiis 
Palatiiius  or  Palatiuni) .  an  isolated  summit,  ris- 
ing only  about  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Tiber,  and  at  that  time  flanked  on  two  sides  by 
marshy  pools  connected  with  that  river.  This 
first  settlement  was  called  Roma  Quadrata.  being 
laid  out  four-square,  after  the  Etruscan  rite. 
The  next  noteworthy  stage  in  the  topographical 
and  political  development  of  the  city  was  that 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  neighboring  hills 
(montes) ,  Ca>lius  and  Esquilinus,  within  the  city 
limits,  and  the  organization  of  the  territory  as 
'seven  hill  districts'  (the  Septimontiiim — not  to 
be  confused  with  the  so-called  'seven  hills  of 
Rome'  of  later  days).  Three  of  the  seven  dis- 
tricts were  connected  with  the  Palatine — Pala- 
tiuni. Cermalus  (the  western  corner  and  slope  of 
the  Palatine),  and  Velia  (the  outlying  ridge 
running  northward  toward  the  Esquiline).  Three 
were  connected  with  the  Esquiline — Cispius  (its 
northern  summit ) ,  Oppius  ( its  southern  summit ) , 
and  Fagutal  (a  western  shoulder  of  Oppius). 
The  seventh  district  was  the  Sucusa  on  the 
Ca>lian  Hill,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  lend 
its  aid  against  attacks  by  the  people  of  Gabii, 
who  dwelt  a  few  miles  eastward  from  Rome. 
Later  a  body  of  Sabines  pushed  southward  from 


their  hill  dwellings,  seized  a  well-defended  posi- 
tion on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  had  more  or  less 
ligliting  with  their  Latin  neighbors  of  the  Septi- 
montium  until  a  coalition  was  finally  ellected 
and  the  heiglits  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills,  with  the  Sabine  settlers,  were  incorporated 
within  the  city,  which  was  now  organized  into 
four  'regions;'  (1)  Kegio  tiuciisaiKt  (later  called 
Itcgio  kluburana) ,  which  included  the  Cirliau 
Hill,  with  the  valley  and  rising  ground  north- 
westward around  the  Cispius,  as  well  as  the 
valley   {Subitra)   between  the  montes  and  colics; 

(2)  liegio  Esijuilina,  including  substantially  the 
three   Esquiline   districts   of   the   ficpliiiwntium ; 

(3)  licgio  ColUna.  including  the  two  Sabine 
colics,  Qiiirinal  and  Viminal;  and  finally  (4) 
liegio  I'liUitina,  including  the  three  Palatine  dis- 
tricts of  the  Scpthnontiiim.  Moreover,  another 
motis,  the  Capitoline,  at  that  time  joined  by  a 
ridge  to  the  Quirinal,  but  lying  near  the  Tiber, 
just  across  the  inlet  of  the  Velabrum  from  the 
Palatine,  was  taken  as  the  common  citadel  of 
the  connnunity  and  a  common  temple  to  .Jupiter 
built  upon  it,  while  the  valley  between  the  Capi- 
toline and  the  north  corner  of  the  Palatine,  just 
free  from  the  Velabrum  inlet  at  low  water,  but 
crossed  by  a  brook,  with  a  number  of  tributary 
springs,  that  rose  in  the  Subura,  and  subject  for 
centuries  (and  even  now)  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  the  rising  Tiber,  was  gradually 
drained  and  made  the  common  marketplace 
(Forum)  of  the  community,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  its  courts  and  legislative  assemblies. 
King  Servius  Tullius  was  said  to  have  added  to 
the  city  of  the  Four  Regions  a  triangular  strip 
of  plain  behind  the  Esquiline  and  to  have  built 
a  wall  which  included  not  only  the  Four  Regions, 
with  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Esquiline,  but  also  another  hill 
{mons),  the  Aventine,  lying  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Palatine  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  But 
this  hill  remained  for  centuries  outside  the 
formal  city  limits  (pomocrhim) ,  the  advancement 
of  which  from  these  really  prehistoric  times  did 
not  keep  progress  with  the  growth  of  the  actual 
settlement.  About  this  time  also  a  wooden 
bridge  supported  on  piles  was  thrown  across  the 
Tiber  from  tlie  open  space  {Forum  Boarium) 
between  Capitol,  Palatine,  and  Aventine,  and  a 
fort  constructed  on  the  height  of  Mons  Janiculus 
on  the  right  bank,  whence  a  constant  watch  was 
kept  for  warlike  movements  on  the  part  of 
Rome's  enemies,  especially  the  Etruscans. 

Although  the  pomwrium  was  not  extended, 
Rome  went  on  adding  new  territory  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  her  domain,  and  its  organization  as 
'regions'  was  replaced  by  an  organization  as 
'tribes.'  of  which  the  first  four,  the  'city  tribes,' 
were  simply  the  old  'Four  Regions.'  To  these 
new  'country  tribes'  were  gradually  added  until 
the  number  of  35  was  reached.  But  these  tribes 
finally  lost  their  territorial  character  and  became 
mere  voting  classes,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which 
each  new  Roman  citizen  was  assigned.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  probably  much  reduced  by 
the  Gallic  invasion  and  the  haphazard  rebuilding 
of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by  that  enemy 
left  it  with  those  narrow  and  crooked  streets  that 
were  its  curse  for  many  centuries.  But  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood the  agricultural  population  of  Rome 
spread  far  beyond  its  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  which  was  now  crossed  by  two  new  bridges 
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of  stone  besides  the  old  pile  bridge.     By  the  end    which  appear  in  the  Roniuleiaii  legend  as  the  eon- 


of  the  Republic  the  old  Servian  walls  had  been 
overrun  in  almost  all  directions  and  had  even 
disappeared  from  view  in  great  measure.  The 
best  opportunity  for  building  was  out  on  the 
Camiriis  Martius_.  the  'parade  ground,'  which  lay 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitol  to  the  cast  and 
the  great  bend  of  tlie  Tiber  to  tlie  west.  Accord- 
ingly that  became  the  site  both  of  many  private 
residences  and  of  great  jiublic  buildings  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  Augustus  <livided  the  city  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  into  14  numl)ered  'regions.'  of 
which  13  were  on  the  right  bank  and  the  fimr- 
teenth  on  the  left,  and  this  division  continued  for 
centuries  after  his  day.  But  the  external  limits 
of  his  city  are  diflicuit,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
termine. '  Tlicy.  however,  extended  beyond  the 
later  walls  of" the  city  in  some  (lirecti(nis.  The 
population  of  the  city  reached  its  maximum  in  the 


stilucnt  parts  of  tlie  primitive  conmionweallh, 
suggest  the  idea  that  Itiimc  arose  out  of  an  uninl- 
ganiation  of  three  separate  cantons,  'ihe  exist- 
ence of  a  Sabine  element,  represented  by  the 
Titles,  is  indeed  admitted;  but  its  introduction  is 
thrown  back  to  a  |>eriod  long  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  when  the  Honniii  clans 
were  still  living  in  their  open  villages,  and  noth- 
ing of  Home  existed  but  its  •stronyliolil'  on  the 
Palatine.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  imlieate  that 
it  materially  alVected  the  Latin  charai-ter  or  the 
language,  polity,  or  religion  of  the  eonnnonwcalth 
which  was  subsequently  formed. 

The  motives  which  probably  led  to  the  building 
of  Rome  also  led  to  its  rapid  development. 
That  the  Palatine  Hill  was  the  oldest  portion  o( 
the  city  is  attested  by  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Not  only  does  it  hold  that  rank  in  the  Itomnleian 


rly  Empire,  though  the  oft-quoted  estimate  of  legend,  but  on  it  were  situated  the  oldest  civil  and 

2.000.000  is  undoubtedly  much  too  great.  religious  institutions.     The   Romuleian   myth   of 

Rome  had  remained  a  defenseless  city  for  cep-  (.],e  establishment  of  an  asylum  on  the  Capitoline 

turies  until  the  Emperor  Aurelian  {.\.D.  270-'275)  (ggg     Capitol),     for     homicides     and     runaway 

began  and  Probus    (a.d.  276-281)    finished  a  line  gjaves,     with      its     sequels — the     rape     of     the 

of  massive  fortifications,  which,  restored  in  40.'!  Sabine    women,    the    wars    with    the    Latins)    of 

by  Honorius  and  later  by  Belisarius  and  by  a  Coenina,   Antemna;,   and   Crust  umeriuni,   and   es- 

mimber  of  the  popes,  and  added  to  on  the  right  ppcially  with  the  Sabines  of  Cures  under  their 


bank  by  Leo  IV.  (847-855)  to  include  the  great 
settlement  around  and  near  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
Peter  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  remain  the  present 
walls  of  Rome.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  doubtless 
aimed  to  include  as  far  as.  possible  the  actually 
inhabited  city,  but  were  curiously  irregular  in 
outline,  being  carried,  where  possible,  along  the 
edges  of  elevations  for  additional  inaccessibility 
from  the  outside  and  also  making  use  of  older 
structures  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  right  bank, 
however,  the  fort  on  the  Janiculum  was  connected 
with  the  Tiber  by  two  lines  of  wall  running 
northeast  and  southeast  respectively  to  the  near- 
est points  of  the  river  by  about  the  shortest 
practicable  route. 

The  internal  commotions  of  Italy  in  the  cen- 
turies immediately  following  and  the  devastation 
of  the  region  by  the  barbarian  invasions  caused 
a  great  diminution  in  the  numlier  of  Rome's  in- 
habitants, and  the  cutting  of  the  aqueducts  led 
to  the  necessary  abandonment  of  residences  on 
the  higher  ground  and  to  the  massing  of  the 
people. "poor  and  powerful  alike,  ujiou  the  ground 
near  the  Tiber.  So  the  Campus  JIartius  and  the 
Trastevere  opposite  became  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion through  the  Middle  Ages  (and  are  still  the 
most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city),  while 
three-fourths  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  deso- 
lation and  finally  became  the  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens of  the  wealthv  classes. 

History  of  Rome  Dikixg  the  Eari.ie.st  or 
Recal  Period.  According  to  the  myth  of  Romu- 
lus (q.v. ) .  Rome  was  an  offshoot  from  Alba  Longa, 
l)ut  tlie  most  rational  view  of  the  eity'soriginis 
that  which  is  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  its 
site.  It  derived  its  name  from  nimnn.  an  old 
«ord  for  river— the  'River  City;'  and  it  probably 
sprang  into  existence  as  a  frontier  defense 
again.st  the  Etruscans,  and  as  an  emporium  for 
the  river  traffic  of  the  country;  but  whether  it 
was  founded  bv  a  Latin  confederacy  or  by  an  in- 
dividual chief  is  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
jecture. The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  citv  bv  the  formation  of  the  I'omce- 
riiim,  April  2L  753  B.C.,  is  perfectly  valueless. 
The  three  'tribes,'  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres, 


King  Titus  Tatius,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Tarpeia 
— is  historically  worthless:  except,  perhaps,  so  far 
as  it  shows  us  how  from  the  beginning  the  Roman 
burghers  were  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with 
their  neighbors  fiu-  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
power.  The  entire  history  of  the  'regal  perio<l.' 
in  fact,  has  come  down  to  us  in  so  mythical  and 
legendary  a  form,  that  we  cannot  feel  absolutely 
certain  of  the  reality  of  a  single  incident.  That 
such  personages  as  Xnma  Pompilius.  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Ancus  Martins.  Lucius  Taiquinius 
Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius 
Superbus  ever  existeil.  or.  if  they  did,  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  their  institutions, 
their  conquests,  their  reforms,  were  as  the  ancient 
narrative  descrilies  them,  are  things  which  no 
critical  scholar  can  believe.  The  destruction  of 
the  city  records  by  the  Cfauls.  when  they  captured 
and  burned  Rome  in  the  fourth  century  n.c.  de- 
prived the  subsequent  chroniclers  of  authentic  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  past,  and  forced  them 
to  rely  upon  treacherous  reminiscences,  on  oral 
tradition,  on  ballads,  and  on  all  the  multifarious 
fabrications  of  a  patriotic  fancy,  that  would  n.-it- 
urally  seek  compensation  for  political  disaster  in 
the  splendor  with  which  it  would  invest  its 
primeval  history  of  the  State. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  city— an<I  prob- 
ably Ion"  before— the  inhabitants  were  divided 
inti  two  orders  (exclusive  of  'slaves') .  household- 
ers and  their  dependents,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  'patricians'  and  'clients.'  The  former  alone 
possessed  political  rights.  It  was  they  who  ex- 
clusively constituted  the  popiiliiH  ('the  people  )  : 
while  tiic  clients  had  no  political  existence  w;hat- 
cver  That  the  clients  formed  a  body  ess«>ntmlly 
different  from  the  phhs  is  not  true,  and  seems 
based  merely  on  the  mythical  account  of  what 
followed  the' destruction  of  Alba  Longa  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  The  name  plebs  is  doubtless  of  ator 
origin  than  rlicnics:  but  both  are  applicable  to 
the" same  persons.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
was  simple.  All  the  burgesses  were  politically 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  From  their  own  r.inks 
was  chosen  the  King   (rex),  who  was  therefore 
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nothing  more  than  an  ordinarj'  burgess — a  hus- 
bandiiuiii,  a  tradci-,  a  warrior,  set  over  his  fel- 
lows. The  rex  liehl  his  ullice  for  life;  he  con- 
suUeil  the  national  gods;  he  appointed  tlie  priests 
and  priestesses;  he  called  out  the />o/)u/u.s- for  war, 
and  led  the  army  in  person;  his  command  {tin- 
pcrium)  was  not'to  be  gainsaid,  on  which  account, 
on  all  official  occasions,  he  was  preceded  by  'mes- 
sengers' or  'summoners'  bearing  the  'fasces'  (axes 
and  rods  tied  up  together),  the  symbols  of  power 
and  punishment;  he  had  the  keys  of  the  public 
chest,  and  he  was  supreme  judge  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  suites.  The  Roman  religion  or  ciiltus 
was  from  the  first  thoroughly  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  the  State;  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
from  the  myth  of  Numa  is  that  Rome  perhaps 
owed  its  colleges  of  augurs  and  pontifl's  to  the 
wisdom  of  some  enlightened  sovereign  who  felt 
himself  at  times  embarrassed  in  his  decisions  on 
matters  of  religious  and  public  law,  and  recog- 
nized how  valuable  might  be  the  aid  afl'orded  him 
Ijy  a  body  of  sacred  experts.  Originally-  the  sole 
power  was  the  regal,  and  the  subordinate  magis- 
tracies of  later  times  arose  from  a  delegation 
of  regal  authority,  rendered  necessary  by  the  cease- 
less increase  of  State  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  believe  that  the  seiiatus,  or  council  of  the 
ciders,  from  its  verj-  nature,  was  as  old  an  institu- 
tion as  the  monarchy  itself.  They  gave  their  advice 
when  the  rex  chose  to  ask  it;  that  was  all.  Yet,  as 
the  tenure  of  their  office  was  for  life,  they  neces- 
sarily possessed  great  moral  authority.  Tlien 
households  formed  a  gens  (a  'clan'  or  'family')  ; 
10  clans,  or  100  households,  formed  a  curia,  or 
wardship;  and  10  wardships,  or  100  clans,  or 
1000  households,  formed  the  populus,  civitas,  or 
community.  But  as  Rome  comprised  three  can- 
tons, the  actual  number  of  wards  was  30.  of  clans 
300,  and  of  households  3000.  Every  household 
had  to  furnish  one  foot-soldier,  and  every  clan  a 
horseman  and  a  senator.  Each  ward  Avas  under 
the  care  of  a  special  warden  (c».rio) ,  had  a  priest 
of  its  own  (the  flamen  curkilis) ,  and  celebrated 
its  own  festivals.  None  but  burgesses  could  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  the  State.  The  original  Roman 
army,  or  legio, was  composed  of  three  'hundreds' 
(centuriw)  of  horsemen,  under  their  divisional 
leaders  (tribuni  celerum)  ;  and  three  'thousands' 
of  footmen,  also  under  divisional  leaders  ( tribuni 
militiim  ) ,  to  whom  were  added  a  number  of  light- 
armed  skirmishers  (  velites) .  especially  'archers' 
(arquites) .  The  rex  was  usually  the  general,  but 
as  the  cavalry  force  had  a  colonel  of  its  own 
(magister  eqvitum).  it  is  probable  that  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been 
aggressive  from  the  first,  and  this  character  it 
retained  as  long  as  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
State  was  possible.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  primitive  struggles,  but  it 
appears  from  the  legends  that  at  a  very  early 
period  the  neighboring  Latin  communities  of 
Antemnse,  Crustumerium,  Ficulnea,  MeduUia, 
Cfenina,  Corniculum,  Cameria,  and  Collatia  were 
subjugated.  The  crisis  of  the  Latin  war,  how- 
ever, was  undoubtedly  the  contest  with  Alba  Lon- 
ga,  which  was  destroyed  and  yielded  its  leader- 
ship to  the  conqueror,  its  inhabitants  being  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  where  they  were  ultimately  in- 
corporated with  the  Roman  burgesses.  The  wars 
with  the  Etruscans  of  Fidenae  and  Veil — assigned, 
like  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  to  the  reign 


of  Tullus  Hostilius — were  apparently  indecisive; 
those  with  the  Rutuli  and  Volsci,  however,  were 
probably  more  fortunate;  but  imcertainty  hangs 
like  a  thick  mist  over  tlie  ancient  narrative.  Even 
the  story  of  the  Tarquins,  though  it  belongs  to 
the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  is  in  many  of 
its  details  far  from  credible. 

Meanwhile  a  great  internal  change  had  taken 
place  in  Rome.  This  is  usually  designated  the 
Servian  'reform  of  the  constitution,'  although  it 
was  only  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  raising  the 
arm}-.  Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  nunc  but 
burges.ses  could  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  State; 
but  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  caused 
partly  by  the  annexation  of  the  conquered  Latin 
conununities  and  partly  by  time,  had  totally  al- 
tered tlie  relation  in  which  the  non-burgesses,  or 
plebs,  originally  stood  to  their  political  superiors. 

The  plehs  could  acquire  property  and  wealth, 
and  could  bequeath  it  with  the  same  legal  right 
as  the  popuJus:  moreover,  such  of  the  Latin  set- 
tlers as  were  wealthy  and  distinguished  in  their 
own  communities  did  not  cease  to  be  so  when 
they  were  amalgamated  with  the  Roman  'multi- 
tude.' It  was  therefore  felt  to  be  no  longer 
judicious  to  let  the  military  burdens  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  the  old  burgesses  while  the  riphts 
of  property  were  equally  shared  by  the  non-bur- 
gesses. Hence  the  new  arrangement,  known  in 
Roman  history  as  the  formation  of  the  eomitia 
ceulttriala.  When  or  with  whom  the  change 
originated  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  legend  as- 
signs it  to  Servius  Tullius,  predecessor  of  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud;  and  it  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  some  kingly  ruler  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  the  national  forces.  Its  details 
were  briefly  as  follow-s:  Every  Roman  freeholder 
from  the  age  of  17  to  60,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian,  was  made  liable  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
but  he  took  his  place  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  property.  The  freeholders  were  distributed 
into  five  classes,  and  these  classes,  all  of  whom 
were  infantry,  were  again  subdivided  into  ccit- 
turiw  ('hundreds').  The  first  class,  which  required 
to  possess  property  valued  at  100,000  asses 
('units'),  or  an  entire  'hide'  of  land  (that  is,  as 
much  as  could  be  worked  with  one  plow ) ,  fur- 
nished 82  'hundreds;'  the  second,  property  valued 
at  75,000  asses  or  |  of  a  'hide'  of  land,  furnished 
20  'hundreds';  the  tnird,  property  valued  at  oO.noo 
asses,  or  \  'hide'  of  land,  furnished  20  'hun- 
dreds'; the  fourth,  property  valued  at  25.000 
asses,  or  \  'hide'  of  land,  furnished  20  'hun- 
dreds'; and  the  fifth,  property  valued  at  12.500 
asses,  or  |^  'hide'  of  land,  furnished  32  'hundreds.' 
These  valuations  in  asses  are  given,  it  must  be 
noted,  by  later  writers  in  terms  of  their  own 
period.  There  was  no  such  wealth  in  private 
hands  in  Rome  during  the  kingly  period.  A  sin- 
gle 'hundred'  was,  moreover,  added  from  the 
ranks  of  the  non-freeholders,  or  proletarii,  al- 
though it  is  ])ossihle  that  from  the  same  order 
came  the  two  'hundreds'  of  liorn-blowers'  {corni- 
cines)  and  'trumpeters'  (tibicines) ,  attached  to 
the  fifth  class.  Thus  the  infantry  'hundreds' 
amounted  to  175,  that  is  17,500  men.  besides 
whom  were  18  'hundreds'  of  equites  ('horsemen') 
chosen  from  the  wealthiest  burgesses  and  non- 
burgesses;  so  that  the  Roman  army  now  num- 
bered in  all  nearly  20.000  men.  We  have  stated 
that  the  original  design  of  this  new  arrangement 
was  merely  military,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  would  soon  produce  political  results.     Hence 
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the  Servian  military  reform  paved  the  way  for 
tlie  great  jiolitiial  struggle  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  plebeians,  which  commenced 
with  tlie  lirst  year  of  the  Kcpublic,  ami  only  ter- 
minated with  its  dissolution. 
The  Roman  Repurlic  khom  Its  Institution  to 

THE  AnOLITlON  OF  THE  DecEMVIUATE — (  1  )  IXTER- 
,NAL  IllSTOUY.  According  to  the  legend,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  was  brought  about  by 
.Junius  Brutus  and  Taniuinius  Collatinus,  in  re- 
venge for  the  outrage  on  the  honor  of  Lueretia, 
and  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  date  usually  assigned  to  this  event 
is  B.C.  509.  The  story  may  safely  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  it  w'as  an  unbridled  lust  of  power 
and  self-gratification  that  brought  ruin  on  the 
Romano-Tuscan  dynasty.  Of  course,  we  can 
niaUe  nothing  definite  out  of  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic.  Dates  and  names,  and  even  events, 
nnist  go  for  very  little.  Valerius  Publicola  or 
Poplicola,  Sp.  Lucretius,  M.  Horatius.  Lars  Por- 
sena  (q.v).  of  Clusium,  Aulus  Postuniius,  with 
the  stories  of  Horatius  Codes  and  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus,  will  not  bear  historical  investiga- 
tion. We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  tendencies  and  general  results.  The 
change  from  'kings'  to  'consuls'  was  not  intended 
to  dinnnish  the  administrative  power  of  the  su- 
preme rulers,  but  only  to  deprive  tliem  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  harm;  and  this  it  elTectually 
succeeded  in  doing,  by  limiting  their  tenure  of 
office  to  a  year,  and  by  numerous  other  restric- 
tions. (See  Consul.)'  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  about  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
new  political  changes,  that  the  old  assessors  of 
the  King,  such  as  the  quwstores  parricidii,  for- 
mally became  standing  magistrates  instead  of 
mere  honorary  counselors,  and  also  that  the 
priesthood  became  a  more  self-governing  and  ex- 
clusive body.  During  the  regal  period  the  priests 
were  appointed  by  the  King,  but  now  the  colleges 
of  angurs  and  pontiffs  began  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  their  ranks  themselves,  while  the  vestals 
and  separate  flaniiiws  were  nominated  by  the 
pontifical  college,  which  chose  a  president  (ponli- 
fcx  maxim  us)  for  the  purpose.  The  opinions  of 
the  augurs  and  pontiffs  became  more  and  more 
legally  binding.  This  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  fact  that  in  every  possible  way  the  patricians 
or  old  burgesses — now  rapidly  becoming  a  mere 
nohlesse — were  seeking  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  and  to  preserve  separate  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  order,  when  they 
could  with  difiieulty  longer  exclude  the  plehs 
from  participation  in  common  civic  privileges.  In 
the  details  given  us  of  the  'Servian  reform'  we 
can  easily  discern  a  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
concessions  made  to  the  plebeians  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  the  comitia  centuriata  being 
partially  counterbalanced  by  the  new  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  old  burgess  body,  the  comitia  curi- 
ata — viz.  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
measures  passed  in  the  lower  assembly.  The 
character  of  the  senate  altered  under  the  action 
of  the  same  influences.  Although  it  never  had 
been  formally  a  patrician  body — although  admis- 
sion to  it  under  the  kings  was  obtainable  simply 
by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative — yet 
practically  299  out  of  the  .300  senators  had  al- 
ways been  patricians:  but  after  the  institution  of 
the  Republic,  we  are  told  that  the  blanks  in  the 
senate  were  filled  up  en  masse  from  the  ranks 


of  the  plebeians,  so  that  of  the  .100  nienibers  less 
than  half  were  pains  ('full  burgesses'),  while 
104  were  cuimcripli  ('added  to  the  roll"),  wlienw 
the  otlicial  designation  of  the  Kenators  palrta  [tt] 
vonscripli    ('full  biirgessi-s  and  enridled"). 

As  yet,  however,  it  is  to  be  oljser\eil,  the  plebe- 
ians were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  magis- 
tracies. They  enuhr  vote,  liut  tliey  had  ini  -.hare 
in  the  administration.  None  but  patricians  were 
eligible  for  the  consulship,  for  the  oilit-e  of  (pni-H- 
tor,  or  for  any  other  executive  function,  while 
the  priestly  colleges  rigidly  closed  their  door* 
against  the  new  burgesses.  The  struggle,  there- 
fore, between  the  two  orders  went  on  with  ever- 
increasing  vicdence.  One  point  eonies  out  very 
clearly  from  the  narrative,  that  the  estahlishmeii'l 
of  the  Rep\ibli('  and  the  rc'eonslitution  of  the  Imr- 
gess  body,  instead  of  allaying  di.scontenl.  only 
fostered  it.  Power  virtually  pa^seil  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists,  anil,  though  some  of 
these  were  plebeians,  yet  they  would  seem  to  have 
preferred  their  personal  money  interests  t»  the 
interests  of  their  order,  and  to  have  eo<"i|M.'rated 
with  the  patricians.  The  abu.se  by  these  capital- 
ists of  the  o'lir  piihlicus — the  lands  of  a  con- 
quered people  taken  from  them,  annexed  to  the 
Roman  State,  and  let  out  originally  to  the  patri- 
cians at  a  fixed  rent  I  see  ,\onAHiAN  I.awi — to- 
gether with  the  frightful  severity  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  cieditor.  the  elVeet  oi"  which  was  all 
but  to  ruin  the  small  plebeian  'farmers.'  who  con- 
stituted perhaps  the  most  numerous  section  of 
the  burgesses,  finally  led  to  a  great  revolt  of  the 
plebs.  known  as  the  'secession  to  the  sacred  hill.' 
the  date  assigned  to  which  is  B.c  404.  f)n  that 
occasion  the  ]debcian  farmer-soldiers,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  camjiaiLin  af;:iiiist  the  Vol- 
scians,  marched  in  military  order  out  of  Rome, 
under  their  plebeian  ollieers.  to  a  mount  near  the 
confiuence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber,  and  threat- 
ened to  found  there  a  new  city  if  the  patricians 
did  not  grant  them  magistrates  from  their  own 
order;  the  result  was  the  institution  of  the  fa- 
nmus  plebeian  tribunate — a  sort  of  rival  power 
to  the  patrician  consulate.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  irdiles  (q.v.).  A  little  later,  the 
comitia  Iributa  emerged  into  political  jironu- 
nence.  This  was  really  the  same  body  of  liurge--~e- 
as  formed  the  comitia  cciiluriatd.  but  with  the 
important  diU'erenee  that  the  number  of  voles 
was  not  in  proportion  to  a  property  classilication. 
The  poor  jdebeian  was  on  a  footin"  of  equality 
with  the  rich  patrician;  each  gave  liis  vole,  and 
nothing  more.  Hence,  the  comitia  tribula  vir- 
tually became  a  plebeian  assembly,  and  when  the 
plebiscita  ('resolutions  of  the  plebs'  carried  at 
these  comitia)  accpiired  (by  the  Valerian  law> 
passed  after  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate)  a 
legally  binding  cliaracter,  the  victory  of  the  'mul- 
titude' in  the  sphere  of  legislation  was  complete. 
From  this  time  the  term  populu.i  practically, 
though  not  formally,  loses  its  exclusive  signifi- 
cance; and  when  we  speak  of  the  Ronuin  citizens, 
we  mean  indillercntly  patricians  and  plelH'iaiis. 
The  semi-historical  traditions  of  this  |H>riiid  nnini-'- 
takably  show  that  the  institution  of  the  triliunali' 
led  to  something  very  like  a  civil  war  between  the 
two  orders.  Such  is  the  real  significance  of  the 
legends  of  Gains  Marcius.  surnamed  Cnrinlaiiii.i 
(q.v.)  :  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Sabine 
marauder.  Appius  Herdonius.  at  the  head  of  a 
motley  force  of  political  outlaws,  refugees,  and 
slaves;  the  raigrati(ms  of  numerous  Roman  bur- 
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gesses  with  their  families  to  more  peaceful  com- 
imiiiitics;  the  street  fights;  the  assassinations  of 
plebeian  magistrates;  the  annihilation  by  the 
Etruscans  of  the  Fabian  gens,  who  had  left  Rome 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  their  order  for  hav- 
ing passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  plebeians;  and 
the  atrocious  judicial  murder  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
an  eminent  patrician,  who  had  also  incurred  the 
<leadly  hatred  of  his  order,  by  proposing  an  agra- 
rian law  that  would  have  checked  the  pernicious 
])rns])erity  of  the  capitalists  and  overgrown  land- 
holders. Finally,  B.C.  462,  a  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  the  tribune  C.  Terentilius  Harsa,  to 
a])point  a  commission  of  ten  men  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
plebeians  against  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  ten  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  literally  a  period  of  organized  an- 
archy in  Rome.  At  length  the  nobles  gave  way, 
and  the  result  was  the  drawing  vip  of  the  fa- 
mous code  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables — at  first 
7'en,  to  which  two  were  afterward  added — the 
appointment  of  tlie  decemviri  (q.v. ),  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates,  both  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  government  by  decem- 
virs, however,  lasted  only  two  years ;  according 
to  tradition,  the  occasion  of  its  overthrow  was 
the  attempt  of  the  principal  decemvir.  Appius 
Claudius  (q.v. ) ,  to  seize  the  daughter  of  Virginius, 
a  Roman  eentiuion :  but  the  real  cause  was 
doubtless  political,  and  the  result  was  the  res- 
toration of  the  predecemviral  state  of  things — 
the  patrician  consulate  and  the  plebeian  tribunal. 
(2)  ExTEHNAL  History.  The  external  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  to 
the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate,'is  purely  military. 
Long  before  the  close  of  the  regal  period  the  Ro- 
'  mans  had  acquired  the  leadership  of  Latium, 
and  in  all  the  early  wars  of  the  Republic  they 
were  assisted  by  their  allies  and  kinsmen,  some- 
times also  by  other  nations — as,  for  example,  the 
Hernicans,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  and 
Latins  a  league  was  formed  by  Spurius  Cassius 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
most  important  of  these  wars  were  those  with 
the  soutliern  Etruscans,  especially  the  Veientines, 
in  which,  however,  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful, 
and  even  suffered  terrible  disasters,  of  which 
the  legend  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
Fabian  gens  on  the  Creniera  (B.C.  477)  may  be 
taken  as  a  distorted  representation;  the  con- 
temporaneous wars  with  the  Volscians,  in  which 
C'oriolanus  is  the  most  distinguished  figure;  and 
those  with  the  ^liiqui,  to  which  belongs  the  legend 
of  Cincinnatus   (q.v.). 

From  the  Abolition  op  the  Decemvibate  to 
THE  Defeat  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  Subju- 
gation OF  All  Italy  (b.c.  449-265)  —  (1)  Inter- 
nal History.  The  leading  political  features  of 
this  period  are  the  equalization  of  the  two  orders, 
and  th^  growth  of  the  new  aristocracy  of  capital- 
ists. After  the  abolition  of  the  deeemvirate,  it 
would  seem  that  the  whole  of  the  plebeian  aris- 
tocracy, senators  and  capitalists,  combined  with 
the  'masses'  of  their  order  to  make  a  series  of 
grand  attacks  on  the  privileges  of  the  old  Roman 
noblesse.  The  struggle  lasted  for  100  years,  and 
ended  by  the  removal  of  all  the  social  and  politi- 
cal disabilities  under  which  the  plebeians  had 
labored.  First  in  B.C.  445,  only  four  years  after 
the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  was  carried  the  lex 
Cnnuleia,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  marriage 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  should  be  le- 


gally- valid.  At  the  same  tiuie  a  compromise  was 
effected  with  respect  to  the  consulsliip.  Instead 
of  two  patrician  consuls,  it  was  agreed  tliat  tlie 
supremo  power  should  be  intrusted  to  new  officers 
termed  'military  tribunes  with  consular  power,' 
wlio  might  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians 
or  plebeians.  Ten  years  later  (B.C.  435)  the 
patricians  tried  to  render  the  new  oHiee  of  less 
consequence  by  the  transference  of  several  of  the 
functions  hitlierto  exercised  by  consuls  to  two 
special  patrician  officers  named  censors  (q.v.). 
In  B.C.  421  the  qutestor.ship  (see  Qu.ESTOR)  was 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians ;  in  368  the  master- 
ship of  the  horse;  in  356,  the  dictatorship  (see 
Dictator)  ;  in  351,  the  censorship;  in  337,  the 
proctorship  (see  Pr.etor)  ;  and  in  300,  the  pon- 
tifical and  augurial  colleges. 

The  only  effect  of  these  political  changes  was 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  rich  plebeians ;  and 
consequently,  the  social  distress  continued  to 
show  itself  as  before.  Efforts  were  repeatedly 
made  by  individuals  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  with- 
out success.  Such  were  the  attempts  of  the  trib- 
unes Spurius  Jlifcilius  and  Spurius  Metilius 
(B.C.  417)  to  revive  the  agrarian  law  of  Spurius 
Cassius ;  and  of  the  patrician  Marcus  Manlius, 
who,  though  he  had  saved  the  Capitol  during  the 
Gallic  siege,  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
( B.C.  384 ) ,  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  aspiring 
to  the  monarchy;  but  at  length  (B.C.  307),  after 
a  struggle  of  eleven  years,  the  Licinian  rogations 
(see  Agrarian  Law  and  Licinian  Rogations) 
were  carried,  by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped 
that  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  disastrous  dis- 
sensions of  the  orders.  Thus,  at  least,  we  inter- 
pret the  act  of  the  dictator  Camillus,  who  erected 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  Concordia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol. 

That  these  laws  operated  beneficially  on  the 
plebeian  farmers  or  middle  class  of  the  Roman 
State  is  unquestionable;  but  events  proved  that 
they  were  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
after  a  time  they  ceased  to  be  strictly  enforced. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt 
that,  owing  partly  to  these  changes,  and  still 
more  to  the  splendid  and  fai'-reaching  conquests 
achieved  in  Italy  during  this  period  of  internal 
strife  by  the  Roman  arms,  the  position  of  the 
plebeian  farmer  was  decidedly  raised,  Xot  only 
was  the  treasury  filled  liy  the  revenue  drawn  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  subjugated  lands, 
but  the  numerous  colonies  w'hich  Rome  now  began 
to  send  forth  to  secure  her  new  acquisitions  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  poorer  plebeians,  who 
always  received  a  portion  of  the  land  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  were  settled.  The  long  struggle 
between  the  two  orders  was  thus  virtually  at  an 
end ;  but  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  strife  is  B.C.  286,  when  the  lex  IJor- 
tensia  was  passed  which  confirmed  the  Publilian 
laws  of  339,  and  definitely  gave  to  the  plcbiseita 
passed  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  the  full  power 
of  laws  binding  on  the  whole  nation.  Gradually, 
however,  the  importance  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies declined,  and  that  of  the  senate  rose.  This 
was  owing  mainly  to  the  ever-increasing  mag- 
nitude of  the  Roman'  State,  and  to  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  powerful  governing  body.  The 
senate,  which  originally  possessed  no  adminis' 
trative  power  at  all.  now  commenced  to  extend 
its  functions,  so  that  everv  matter  of  general 
importance — war,  peace,  alliances,  the  founding 
of  colonies,  the  assignation  of  lands,  building,  the 
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whole  system  of  finance — came  under  its  super- 
vision and  authority. 

(2)  ExTERX.\L  History.  The  military  suc- 
ces.ses  of  Rome  during  this  period  of  internal 
strife  were  great.  The  irruption  of  tlie  Gauls 
into  sub-Apennine  Italy  (B.C.  391),  though  ac- 
companied by  frightful  devastations,  was  barren 
of  results,  and  did  not  materially  affect  (he  pro- 
gress of  Konian  compiest.  No  doubt  (he  battle 
on  the  Allia  and  tlie  capture  and  burning  of 
Rome  (B.C.  390)  were  great  disasters,  but  (lie 
injury  was  temporary.  The  vigilance  of  Manliiis 
saved  the  Capitol,  and  the  hei-oism  of  Camillus 
revived  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  citizens. 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  Gallic  hordes  repeated  their  in- 
cursions into  Central  Italy,  but  never  again  re- 
turned victorius.  In  B.C.  367  Camillus  defeated 
them  at  the  Alban  hills;  in  360  they  were  routed 
at  the  Colline  gate;  in  358.  by  the  dictator  C. 
Sulpicius  Petieus;  and  in  3.50.  by  Lucius  Furius 
Camillus.  Meanwhile,  aided  by  their  allies,  the 
Latins  and  the  Hernicans,  the  Romans  carried 
on  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  with  the 
-Equians.  Volscians,  and  Etruscans.  Finally, 
after  repeated  defeats,  the  Romans  triumphed, 
and  the  fall  of  Veii  (q.v. ),  B.C.  396.  was  really 
the  death  knell  of  Etruscan  independence. 
Falerii,  Capena.  and  Volsinii — all  sovereign  cities 
of  Etruria — hastened  to  make  peace,  ami  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the  whole  of 
Southern  Etruria  had  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons, 
and  denationalized  by  the  influx  of  Roman 
colonists.  In  the  land  of  the  Volsci,  likewise,  a 
series  of  Roman  fortresses  were  erected  to  over- 
awe the  native  inhabitants;  Velitrse,  on  the 
borders  of  Latium,  as  far  back  as  B.C.  492.  Suessa 
Pometia  (B.C.  442),  Circeii  (B.C.  393),  Satricum 
(B.c  3S5).  and  Setia  (B.C.  3S2)  ;  l)esides,  the 
whole  Volscian  district,  known  as  the  Pontine 
Marshes  (q.v.).  was  distrilnited  into  farm  allot- 
ments among  the  plebeian  soldiery.  Becoming 
alarmed,  however,  at  the  increasing  power  of 
Rome,  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  withdrew  from 
the  league,  and  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
took  place  between  them  and  their  former  ally. 
Xearly  thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  Romans 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  league  of  Spurius  Cas- 
sius.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  old  Latin 
confederacy  of  the  "thirty  cities"  was  broken  up 
(B.C.  384),  probably  as  being  dangerous  to  the 
hegemony  of  Rome,  and  their  constitutions  were 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  Roman.  Tlie 
terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  Romans  (B.C. 
348)  with  the  Carthaginians  show  how  very  de- 
pendent was  the  position  of  the  Latin  cities, 
jleanwhile,  the  Romans  hai  pushed  their  gar- 
risons as  far  south  as  the  Tl,iris,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Campania.  Here  they  came  into 
contact  witli  the  Snmnites   (q.v.). 

The  Samnites  had  long  been  extending  their 
conquests  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Descending  from 
their  native  mountains  between  the  plains  of 
Apulia  and  Campania,  they  had  overrun  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Lucania.  Bruttium, 
Capua,  and  elsewhere.  The  forays  of  the  Samnite 
highlanders  in  the  rich  lowlands  of  Camnnnia 
were  dreaded  above  all  thinss  by  their  polished 
but  degenerate  kinsmen  of  Capua,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Greeks  and 
Etruscans.  It  was  really  to  save  themselves 
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from  these  destructive  forays  that  the  Cnm- 
panians  offered  to  place  thcmselveg  under  the 
supremacy  of  Rome;  ami  thus  Komans  ami  Snm- 
nites were  thrown  into  a  position  of  diriTt  an- 
tagonism. The  Samnite  wars,  of  which  three 
are  reckoned,  extended  over  5.3  years  (ii.c.  3i;t- 
290).  The  second,  generally  known  as  the  "grriit 
Samnite  war."  lasted  22  years  (ii.c.  .■I20:I01). 
At  first  the  success  was  mainly  on  the  side  of 
the  Samnites.  and  after  the  disaster  at  the  Cjiii- 
dine  I'orks  (q.v.)  it  seemed  as  if  Samiiium  was 
destined  to  become  the  rnler  of  Italy;  bat  the 
military  genius  of  the  Roman  consul,  Quiiitus 
Fabius  RuUianus  (see  F.Miii-.s),  triumplicd  nvcr 
every  danger,  and  rendered  all  the  heroism  of 
Gains  Pontius,  the  Samnite  leader,  unavailing. 
In  B.C.  304  Bovianum.  the  capital  of  Sanuiium, 
was  stormed,  and  the  highlanders  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Hepulilic 
The  third  war  (B.C.  298-290)  was  conducted  with 
all  the  energy'  of  despair;  but  though  the  Ktrua- 
cans  and  Umbrians  now  joined  (he  Sanmites 
against  the  Romans,  their  hidp  came  (oo  la(e.  The 
victory  of  Rullianus  and  of  P.  Decius  Mus.  at 
Sentinum  (B.C.  29.5),  virtually  ended  the  strug- 
gle, and  placed  the  whole  of  "the  Italiah  penin- 
sula at  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Al  the  close  of 
the  first  Sanmite  war.  which  was  quite  imleeisive, 
an  insurrection  had  hurst  out  among  the  Latins 
and  Volscians.  and  s]u'cad  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  these  two  nations;  but  the  defeat  in- 
flicted at  Trifanum  (n.c.  340)  by  the  Human 
consul,  Titus  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquat\is, 
almost  instantly  crushed  it,  and  in  two  years 
the  last  spark  of  rebellion  was  extinguished.  The 
Latin  league  was  now  dissolved;  many  of  the 
towns  lost  their  independence  and  became  Roman 
municipia ;  new  colonies  were  planted  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Latino- 
Volscian  region;  and  finally  so  numerous  were 
the  farm  allotments  to  Roman  luirgesses  that 
two  additional  tribes  had  to  he  constituted. 

The  war  with  Pyrrhus  (q.v.).  King  of  Kpirus, 
which  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  pen- 
insular Italy,  is  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the  great 
Sanuiite  struggle.  The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
who  had  aided  the  Romans  in  the  Sanuiite  wars, 
considering  themselves  cheated  of  their  portion 
of  the  spoil,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemies  of  their  former  associate  throughout 
the  peninsula.  A  coalition  was  immediately 
formed  against  Rome,  consisting  of  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  (he  north,  and  of  Luca- 
nians, Bruttians,  and  Samnites  in  the  south,  with 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  on  the  part  of  (he 
Tarentines  that  they  would  render  assistance  by 
and  by.  In  the  course  of  a  single  year  the  whole 
north  Was  in  arms,  and  once  more  the  power  and 
even  the  existence  of  Rome  were  in  ilcadly  peril. 
An  entire  Roman  army  of  13.000  men  was 
annihilated  at  .Arret ium  (B.C.  284)  by  (he  Smo- 
nian  Gauls,  but  Publius  Cornelius  Dolalielhi 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Senones  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  and  extirpated  (he  whole 
nation.  Shordv  aflcrwards  the  overthrow  of 
the  EtruscoBoi'an  horde  at  Lake^  Vadimo  (n.c. 
283)  shattered  the  northern  eonfederney,  ami 
left  the  Romans  free  to  deal  with  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  south.  The  Lucanians  wen- 
quicklv  overpowered  (B.C.  282)  ;  Samnium  could 
do  notching.  .\  rash  and  unprovoked  attack  nn  a 
small  Roman  fleet  now  brought  down  on  the 
Tarentines  the  vengeance  of  Rome.     Awaking  to 
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n  sense  of  their  diiiif.'iT.  tlic  Tarentines  invited 
I'yrrluis  (q.v. )  over  from  Epinis,  and  appointed 
liiiii  eoniniandor  of  their  mercenaries.  He  arrived 
in  Italy  (I'-C.  280)  with  a  small  army  of  his 
own.  and  a  va^ue  nolinii  of  founding  an  Hellenic 
empire  in  the  West  that  should  rival  that  created 
in  the  East  by  his  kinsman,  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  varyiiif;;  fortunes  of  the  struggle  between 
I'yrrluis'anit  the  Romans,  which  lasted  only  five 
years,  ended  in  his  being  obliged  to  return  to 
Kpirus  without  accomplishing  anything. 

After  I'yrrhus.  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  check 
the  progress  of  Rome,  had  withdrawn  to  Greece, 
the  J.ncanians  and  Samnites  continued  the  un- 
eipial  struggle,  but  in  B.C.  209  the  Samnites  were 
utterly  and  definitely  crushed.  Tarentum  liad 
surrendered  three  years  earlier;  and  now  there 
was  not  a  nation  in  Italy  that  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Distant  kingdoms 
began  to  feel  that  a  new  power  had  risen  in  tlie 
world;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  sovereign  of 
Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  (B.C.  273),  and 
concluded  a  treaty  witli  the  Republic.  To  secure 
their  new  acquisitions,  the  Romans  established 
in  the  South  military  colonies  at  Piestum  and 
Cosa,  in  Lucania  (b.c.  273),  at  Beneventum 
(B.C.  268),  and  at  .Esernia  (B.C.  263),  to  over- 
awe the  Samnites;  and  in  the  North,  as  outposts 
against  the  Ganls,  Ariminum  (b.c.  208),  Firmum 
in  Picenum  ( B.C.  204 ) ,  and  the  burgess  colony 
of  Castrum  Novum.  Preparations  were  also 
made  to  carry  the  great  Appian  highway  as  far 
as  Brundisium,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  for  the 
colonization  of  that  city  as  a  rival  emporium  to 
Tarentum. 

The  political  changes  were  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  military.  The  whole  population  of 
peninsular  Italy  was  divided  into  three  classes — 
(1)  Gives  Roniani,  or  such  as  enjoyed  the  full 
burgess  privileges  of  Roman  citizens ;  ( 2 )  Nomen 
Latinum — that  is,  such  as  possessed  the  same 
privileges  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  the  quondam  Latin  league — an  equality  with 
the  Roman  burgesses  in  matters  of  trade  and  in- 
heritance, the  privilege  of  self-government,  but 
no  participation  in  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
consequently  no  power  to  modify  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  State;  (3)  Socii,  or  'allies,'  to  some 
of  whom  were  conceded  most  liberal  privileges, 
while  others  were  governed  in  an  almost  despotic 
fashion.  The  Gives  Ifomani  no  longer  embraced 
merely  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Roman  com- 
munity, the  well-known  'tribes'  (of  whom  there 
were  now  33),  but  all  the  old  burgess  colonies 
planted  in  Etruria  and  Campania,  besides  such 
Sabine,  Volscian,  and  other  communities  as  had 
been  received  into  the  burgess  body  on  account 
of  their  proved  fidelity  in  times  of  trial,  together 
with  individual  Roman  emigrants  or  their  fam- 
ilies, scattered  among  the  miinicipia,  or  living  in 
villages  by  themselves.  The  cities  possessing  tlie 
Ao»K'/i  lAitiiiinn  inchuled  most  of  the  'colonies' 
sent  out  by  Rome  in  later  times,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  even  beyond  it;  the  members  of  which,  if 
they  had  previously  possessed  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, voluntarily  surrendered  it  in  lieu  of  an 
allotment  of  litnd.  But  any  'Latin'  burgess  who 
had  held  a  magistracy  in  his  native  town  might 
return  to  Rome,  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  vote  like  any  other  citizen.  The  Socii  com- 
prised all  the  rest  of  Italy,  as  the  Hernicans,  the 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  the  Greek  cities,  etc.  All 
national  or  cantonal  confederacies  and  alliances 


among  the  Italians  were  broken  up,  and  no  means 
wen;  left  imemployed  by  the  victors  to  prevent 
their  restoration. 

From   the   Outbreak    of   the    Punic    Wars 

(B.C.    204)     TO    THE    DE.STRUCTION    OF    CARTHAGE 

(B.C.  140).  At  the  time  when  Carthage  (q.v.) 
came  into  collision  with  Rome  she  was  indis- 
putal)ly  the  first  maritime  empire  in  the  world, 
ruling  as  absolutely  in  the  central  and  western 
Jleiliterranean  seas  as  Rome  in  tlie  Italian  penin- 
sula. Between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 
mans there  had  long  existed  a  nominal  alliance 
— tlie  oldest  treaty  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  But  this  alliance  had  never 
possessed  any  real  significance,  and  latterly  the 
two  nations  had  come  to  regard  each  other  with 
considerable  distrust.  In  B.C.  264  war  was  for- 
mally declared  between  the  two  nations  on  ac- 
count of  a  trivial  incident. 

The  wars  with  Carthage,  known  as  the  Punic 
Wars,  were  three  in  number.  The  first  lasted 
23  years  (B.C.  264-241),  and  was  waged  mainly 
tor  the  possession  of  Sicily.  Its  leading  feature 
was  the  creation  of  a  Roman  navy,  which  finally 
wrested  from  Carthage  tlie  sovereignty  of  the 
seas.  Rome,  indeed,  had  never  been  a  merely 
agricultural  State,  but  events  had  hindered  it 
from  engaging  to  any  large  extent  in  maritime 
enterprise.  The  necessity  for  a  navy  now  began 
to  show  itself.  Not  only  was  there  a  difficulty 
felt  in  transporting  troops  to  Sicily,  but  the 
shores  of  the  mainland  were  completely  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  Carthaginian  squadrons.  So 
energetically  did  the  Senate  set  to  work  that  (we 
are  told)  in  60  days  from  the  time  the  trees  were 
felled  120  ships  were  launched,  and  soon  after 
the  consul  Gaius  Duilius  gained  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess (B.C.  200)  over  the  Carthaginians  oft'  Mylae, 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Sicily.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  were  less  favorable.  An  invasion 
of  Africa  by  Riegulus  (q.v.)  ended  in  disaster, 
and  the  war.  which  was  henceforth  confined  to 
Sicily,  languished  miserably.  Thrice  the  Roman 
navy  was  annihilated  by  storms  at  sea  (B.C.  255, 
253,  and  249)  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  series  of  unim- 
portant successes  by  land,  the  Romans  long  found 
it  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
Carthaginian  strongholds  of  Lilybfeum  and 
Drepanuni,  mainly  on  account  of  the  brilliant 
strategj-  with  which  the.v  were  held  in  check  by 
Hamilcar  Barca,  tlie  father  of  Hannibal.  At 
last,  how'ever,  a  great  sea  fight  took  place  off  the 
.^?gatian  Isles  (B.C.  241),  in  which  a  Roman  fleet 
commanded  by  the  consul  Lutatius  Catulus  ob- 
tained a  magnificent  victory.  The  whole  of  Sic- 
ily, except  the  territory  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  been  a  firm  ally  of  the  Romans,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  constituted  it 
a  Roman  province  afcd  placed  it  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  pra!tor.  A  lapse  of  23  years  occurred 
before  the  Second  Punic  War  began,  but  during 
tluit  interval  neither  Romans  nor  Carthaginians 
had  been  idle.  The  former  had  bullied  their 
A\eak  and  exhausted  rival  into  surrendering  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  which,  like  Sfcily,  were  trans- 
formed into  a  Roman  province.  In  addition, 
tliev  had  carried  on  a  series  of  Gallic  wars  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (B.C.  231-222),  the  result  of 
which  was  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  bar- 
barian Boii,  Insubres.  etc..  and  the  extension 
of  Italy  to  the  Alps.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  also  the  Romans  made  their  power  felt 
by  the  vigor  with  which  they  suppressed  Illyrian 
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piracy  (B.C.  219).  Meanwhile  the  descent  of 
Hauiilcar  on  the  Spaiiisli  coast  was  followed, 
after  some  ineffectual  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  by  the  estaljlishuient  of  a  new  Car- 
thaginian empire,  or  at  least  a  protectorate  in  the 
west ;  and  thus,  almost  before  the  Romans  were 
aware  of  it.  their  rival  had  made  good  her  losses 
and  was  even  able  to  renew  the  struggle  in  a 
more  daring  fashion  than  before.  How  confident 
the  bearing  of  the  Carthaginians  had  now  become 
may  be  seen  from  the  fearless  spirit  in  which 
they  accepted  the  Roman  challenge  and  entered 
on  the  Second  Punic — or  (as  the  Romans  called 
it)  the  Hannibalic — war,  the  grand  events  of 
which  were  the  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal, 
the  terrible  disasters  of  the  Romans  at  Lake 
Trasimenus  (B.C.  217)  and  Cannoe  (n.c.  21(i), 
and  tile  final  overthrow  of  Hannibal  at  Zama 
(B.C.  202)  by  Seipio,  which  once  more  compelled 
the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  Second 
Punic  War  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Carthage, 
like  her  Sicilian,  passed  to  the  Romans  (who 
formed  out  of  them  the  Provinces  of  Hispania 
Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior)  ;  so  did  her  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Numidian  sheiks.  She  was 
forced  to  surrender  her  whole  navy  (excepting 
10  triremes)  and  all  her  elephants  and  solemnly 
to  swear  never  to  make  war  either  in  Africa  or 
abroad,  except  with  the  consent  of  her  van- 
quisher. The  Imperial  supremacy  of  Rome  was 
now  as  unconditional  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean as  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.  Her  rela- 
tions, indeed,  to  the  conquered  Italian  nationali- 
ties became  much  harsher  than  they  had  formerly 
been,  for,  after  the  first  victories  of  Hannibal, 
these  had  risen  against  her.  The  Picentes,  Brut- 
tii,  Apulians,  and  Samnites  were  deprived  either 
of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  lands; 
some  communities  were  acttially  turned  into 
serfs ;  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  most  of 
which  had  also  sided  with  Hannibal,  became  the 
seats  of  burgess  colonies.  But  the  loss  of  life  and 
of  vital  prosperity  was  frightful.  Slaves  and 
desperadoes  associated  themselves  in  robber 
bands,  but  the  exultation  of  victory  closed  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  Romans  against  every 
omen,  and  the  perilous  work  of  conquest  and 
subjugation  went  on.  During  B.C.  201-196  the 
Celts  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  who  had  recom- 
menced hostilities  at  the  very  moment  Rome  was 
freed  from  her  embarrassments,  were  thoroughly 
subjugated;  their  territory  was  Latinized,  but 
they  themselves  were  declared  incapable  of  ever 
acquiring  Roman  citizenship ;  and  so  rapidly  did 
their  nationality  dissolve  that  when  Polybius, 
only  30  years  later,  visited  the  country,  nearly 
all  traces  of  Celtic  characteristics  had  disap- 
peared. The  Boii  were  finally  resubjugated  about 
B.C.  193 ;  the  Ligurians  were  subdued  B.C.  ISO- 
IT",  and  the  interior  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
about  the  same  time.  The  wars  in  Spain  w'cre 
troublesome  and  of  longer  duration,  but  in  the 
end  the  superior  discipline  of  the  legions  ahvays 
prevailed.  So  little  reliance,  however,  could  be 
placed  on  the  Spanish  submissions  that  the 
Romans  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  Spain  by  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  hence  arose  the  first  Roman 
standing  armies.  Forty  thousand  troops  were 
maintained  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  year  after 
year.  The  most  distinguished  successes  were 
those  achieved  by  Seipio  himself,  by  Quintus 
Minucius  (B.C.  197-19fi),  by  ^Marcus  Cato  (B.C. 
195),  by  Lucius  ^^milius  Paullus   (B.C.  189),  by 


Oaius  Calpurnius  (n.c.  185),  by  Quintus  Fulvius 
I'laccus  (it.c.  181),  and  by  Tiberius  Gracelius 
(n.c.  179-178). 

-Macedonian  and  Ohkkk  Wak.s.  The  cau-ien 
that  led  to  the  interference  of  Itonio  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Kast  are  (oo  conipllcated  to  lie  given 
here,  but  the  .Mace<loniaii  wars  were  owing  im- 
mediately to  the  alliance  formed  by  Philip  V.  ol 
Macedon  with  Hannibal  after  (he  battle  of 
CanuiP.  The  Macedonian  wars  were  thrn-  in  luiin- 
ber.  The  first  (n.c.  214-20.'>)  was  barren  of  re- 
sults, mainly  because  the  whole  energies  of  Home 
were  directed  to  Spain  and  Lower  Italv;  bnt  the 
second  (B.c  200-107)  taught  I'hilip"  that  an- 
other and  not  he  must  rule  in  Creece.  The 
battle  of  Cynosccplial.T  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
which  conqielled  him  to  withdraw  his'  garrison's 
from  the  (Ireek  cities,  to  surrender  his  Meet,  and  to 
pay  1000  talents  toward  the  expen.ses  of  the  war. 
Philip  was  thoroughly  quelled,  and  during  the 
remaining  18  years  of  his  life  he  adhered  to  his 
Roman  alliance.  But  the  -Ktolians,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome  against  Philip, 
quarreled  with  their  allies,  and  persuaded  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  (q.v.)  of  Syria  to  come  to 
Thessaly  (B.C.  192).  He  was  overthrown  by 
Seipio  (Asiaticus)  at  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor 
(B.C.  190),  and  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  Europe  and  Asia  Jlinor,  all  his  ele- 
phants and  ships,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  war  indem- 
nity. Next  year  the  -Ktolians  were  crushed,  and 
a  little  later  the  quarrels  lietwcen  the  Acha-ans 
and  Spartans  led  to  a  general  Roman  protector- 
ate over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Philil)  V.  of  Macedon  was  succeeded  by  Perseus 
(q.v.),  who  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
with  the  Romans,  and  in  B.C.  172  the  third,  and 
last,  JIaccdonian  war  began.  It  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian  army  at 
Pj'dna  (B.C.  108)  by  the  consul  Lucius  .Kniilitis 
Paullus  (q.v.)  and  the  dismend)erment  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire,  which  was  broken  up  into 
four  oligarchic  republics.  The  Imperial  Republic 
stopped  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  his  career  of 
Egjptian  conquest,  ordered  him  instantly  to 
abandon  his  acquisitions,  and  accepted  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt  in  B.C.  108.  Even  the  allies 
of  Rome — the  Fergamenes,  the  Rhodians,  etc. 
— were  treated  with  harshness  and  injustice. 
We  may  here,  for  the  sake  of  connection, 
anticipate  the  course  of  history  and  mention 
the  last  Greek  and  Punic  wars.  Both  of  these 
came  to  an  end  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  I4t!). 
The  former  was  caused  by  an  expiring  outburst 
of  pseudo-patriotism  in  the  .\chaian  league  and 
was  virtually  closed  by  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  (q.v.)  by  the  constil  JIumniius.  The 
latter  was  not  so  much  a  war  as  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice to  Roman  andiition.  After  Hannibal's  death 
his  party  in  Carthage  seems  to  have  recovered 
the  ascendency,  and  as  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  city  began  to  revive  a  bolder  front  was 
shown  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Masi- 
nissa,  the  Numidian  ruler,  whom  the  Roman 
senate  protected  and  encouraged  in  bis  aggres- 
sions. In  B.C.  14(!,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
Carthage  was  stormed  by  Seipio  Africanus  Minor 
and  the  Carthaginian  Empire  vanished  forever 
from  the  earth. 

Position  of  Rome  at  the  Close  of  the  Pink; 
Wars,  ano  Sketch  of  Its  Si'bseqi'ent  Sociai, 
Condition  to  the  Termination  of  the  RErin- 
Lie     (B.C.     14G-27).      Simultaneously    with    tUo 
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enormous  extension  ot  power  and  authority  in 
loreign  lauds,  the  national  character  underwent 
a  complete  and  fatal  alteration.  The  simplicity 
and  stern  integrity  of  life,  the  religious  gravity 
of  deportment,  and  the  lidelity  with  which  com- 
mon civic  and  household  duties  were  discharged, 
which  in  early  times  distinguished  the  Roman 
burgess,  had  now  all  but  disappeared.  The  class 
of  peasant  jiroprietors  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  greatness  was  either  extinct  or 
no  longer  what  it  once  had  been.  The  long  and 
distant  wars  made  it  more  and  more  impossible 
for  the  soldier  to  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  successful 
farmer.  Indolence,  inaptitude,  and  spendthrift 
habits  aided  tlie  designs  of  the  capitalists,  and  in 
most  cases  the  paternal  acres  gradually  slipped 
into  the  possession  of  the  great  landlords,  who 
found  it  more  profitable  to  turn  them  into  pas- 
ture or  cultivate  them  by  gangs  of  slaves.  The 
rise  of  the  slave  system" — though  an  inevitable 
result  of  foreign  conquest — was.  indeed,  the  most 
horrible  ciirse  that  ever  fell  on  ancient  Rome.  If 
the  Italian  farmer  strove  to  retain  his  small 
farm  he  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the 
capitalists,  who  shipped  immense  quantities  of 
corn  from  Kgv'pt  and  other  granaries,  where 
slave  labor  rendered  its  production  cheap,  and  of 
course  he  failed  in  the  unequal  struggle.  Not 
less  pernicious  was  the  change  that  passed  over 
the  character  of  the  rich.  As  the  old  Roman 
patricians  lost  their  exclusive  privileges,  the 
plebeians  gradually  acquired  a  full  equality  with 
them,  and  the  germs  of  a  new  social  aristocracy 
originated,  based  on  wealth  rather  than  pedigree, 
and  comprising  both  plebeians  and  patricians. 
During  tlie  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  the 
political  power  of  this  order  immensely  increased. 
In  fact,  the  whole  government  of  the  ^tate  passed 
into  their  hands.  They  became  an  oligarchy,  and 
while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  displayed 
extraordinary  ability  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
afTairs.  selfishness,  nepotism,  and  arrogance  grad- 
ually became  rampant.  But  far  worse  than  even 
the  selfishness  and  nepotism  of  the  nobles  was 
their  ever-increasing  luxury  and  immorality. 
When  Rome  had  conquered  Greece,  and  Syria, 
and  Asia  IMinor,  the  days  of  her  true  greatness 
were  ended.  The  wealth  that  poured  into  the 
State  cofTers,  the  treasures  which  victorious  gen- 
erals acquired,  enabled  them  to  gratify  to  the 
full  the  morbid  appetites  for  pleasiire  engendered 
by  exposure  to  the  voluptuousness  of  the  East. 
Such  results  were,  it  is  true,  not  brought  about 
in  a  day.  nor  without  a  resolute  protest  on  the 
part  of  individual  Romans.  So  long  as  Rome 
chose  to  subdue  foreign  nations  and  to  hold  them 
by  the  demoralizing  tenure  of  conquest — i.e..  as 
mere  provinces,  whose  inhabitants,  held  in  check 
by  a  fierce  and  unscrupulous  soldiery,  neither 
possessed  political  privileges  nor  dared  cherish 
the  hope  of  them — it  was  morally  impossible  for 
the  citizens,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  resume 
the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
After  Cato's  time  things  grew  worse  instead  of 
better,  nor  from  this  period  dovm  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  was  a  single  radical 
reform  ever  ])ermanently  efl'eeted.  Tlie  momen- 
tary success  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  of  his  far 
abler  brother.  Gains,  in  their  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  social  ruin  of  the  State  by  redistributing 
the  domain  lands,  breaking  down  the  powers  of 
the  senate,  reorganizing  the  administration, 
and  partially  restoring  the  legislative  authority 


of  the  popular  assemblies,  hardly  survived  their 
death  ;  and  tlie  reaction  that  ensued  proved  that 
the  senate  could  learn  nothing  from  adversity, 
and  that  the  rabble  of  the  city  were  incapable 
of  elevation  or  generosity  of  political  sentiment. 
Henceforth  the  malversation  of  the  public  money 
by  pra'tors  and  quaestors  became  chronic,  and  the 
moral  debauchery  of  the  mob  of  the  capital  by 
the  largesses  of  ambitious  politicians  and  the 
vile  flattery  of  demagogues,  complete.  The  old 
Roman  faith,  so  deep,  and  strong,  and  stern,  dis- 
appeared from  the  heart.  The  priests  became 
hypocrites,  the  nobles  "philosophers'  (i.e.  unbe- 
lievei-s),  their  wives  practicers  of  Oriental  abomi- 
nations under  the  name  of  "mysteries;'  while  the 
poor  looked  on  with  unmeaning  yet  superstitious 
wonder  at  the  hollow  but  pompous  ceremonies  of 
religion. 

From  the  De.struction  of  C.^rtiiage  to  the 
tehmi^•at10^■  of  the  republic  (b.c.  146-27). 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  wars  waged  in 
Spain  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  The  humane  and  conciliatory  policy  pur- 
sued toward  the  natives  by  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  father  of  the  ill-fated  tribunes,  brought 
about  a  peace,  B.C.  179,  that  lasted  twenty-five 
years;  but  in  B.C.  153  a  general  rising  of  the 
"Celtiberians  took  place,  followed  by  another  on 
the  part  of  the  Lusitanians.  The  strviggle  lasted, 
with  intervals  of  peace,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  but  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
undisciplined  and  uncivilized  combatant.  All  the 
valor  of  the  she])herd  warrior  Viriathus  (q.v.), 
even  if  the  asssasin's  steel  had  spared  his  life, 
\\'0uld  not  have  prevented  the  annexation  of  Lusi- 
tania  to  the  Roman  Empire,  nor  did  the  heroism 
of  the  besieged  Kumantines  avail  against  the  skill 
of  the  younger  Scipio. 

ToA\ard  the  conclusion  of  the  Xumantine  War 
occurred  the  first  of  those  social  outbreaks  known 
as  "servile'  or  'slave'  wars,  which  marked  the 
later  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  has  been  already  referred  to:  but  what 
aggravated  the  wretchedness  of  their  lot  was  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  had  been  originally  free- 
men— not  inferior  in  knowledge,  skill,  or  accom- 
plishments to  their  masters,  but  only  in  force  of 
character  and  military  prowess.  The  first  slave 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  B.C.  134,  where 
the  system  was  seen  at  its  worst.  Its  leader  was 
one  Eunus,  a  Syrian,  who,  mimicking  his  native 
monarch,  took  the  title  of  King  Antiochus.  The 
suddenness  and  fury  of  the  revolt  for  a  time  ren- 
dered all  opposition  impossible.  The  slaves  over- 
ran the  island,  and  routed  one  Roman  army  after 
another.  In  B.C.  13"2  the  Consul  Publius  Rupilius 
restored  order  in  the  island.  In  the  East  for- 
time  continued  to  smile  upon  the  Roman  arms. 
Attains  III.  Philometer.  dying  B.C.  133,  be-" 
queathed  his  client-kingdom  of  Pergamum  to  its 
protector,  Rome ;  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  with 
a  pretender  called  Aristonicus.  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  bequest,  and  formed  it 
into  the   Province  of  Asia.  B.C.   129. 

We  may  here  enumerate  the  diflTerent  provinces 
into  Avhich  the  Roman  Senate  divided  its  foreign 
conquests  in  the  order  of  their  organization:  (1) 
Sicily,  B.C.  241;  (2)  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  B.C. 
238:  (3)  Hispania  Citerior  and  (4)  Hispania 
Ulterior.  B.C.  205:  (5)  Gallia  Cisalpina.  B.C. 
191;  (6)  ^Macedonia,  B.C.  146:  (7)  Illyricum, 
circa  B.C.  146;  (8)  Achaia  (or  Southern  Greece), 
CiVca  B.C.  146;   (9)  Africa  (i.e.  the  Carthaginian 
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territory)  B.C.  146;  (10)  Asia  (kingdom  of  and  received  the  command  of  the  .Mill.ridatic  war 
Peiyanmin),  B  c.  121).  A  ew  years  lat.r,  b.c  -an  honor  which  Marius  coveted  for  himself, 
lib,   an  eleventh  was  added  by   the   conquest  of     Then  followed  the  fearful  vears  of  civil  war 

the  southern  part  ot  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was 

eoniinonly  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  country,  'the  Province;'  hence  the  modern 
Provence. 

In  Africa,  the  overthrow  of  Jugurtha  (q.v. ), 
B.C.  lOG,  by  the  Consul  JIarius,  added  yet  fur- 
ther to  the  military  renown  and  strengtii  of  the 
Republic,  ileanwhile,  from  a  new  quarter  of  the 
world,  a  gigantic  and  unforeseen  danger  threat- 
ened tlie  Itoman  State.  North  of  the  Alps  there 
had  long  been  roaming  in  the  region  of  the  Up])er 
Danube  an  unsettled  people  called  the  Ciaibri 
(q.v.),  whose  original  home  was  probably  the 
northwest  of  Germany.  They  tirst  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  Romans  in  Norieum,  B.C.  113; 
after  which  they  turned  westward,  and  poured 
through  the  Helvetian  valleys  into  Gaul,  where 
they  overwhelmed  alike  the  native  tribes  and  the 
Roman  armies.  At  Arausio  (Orange),  on  the 
Rhone,  B.C.  105,  a  Roman  army  of  80.000  was 
annihilated:    but   instead   of   invading   Italy,   the 


.  --  - (II.C. 

88-82),  the  partisans  of  Marius  cuntiiiuing  to 
light  liercely  after  their  leader's  death  (u.c.  8(i)  ; 
proscriptions  and  massacres  were  the  or.ler  of  tho 
day.  Sulla.  I  he  leader  of  the  aristoeracv.  wliieli 
was  nominally  the  jjarty  of  order,  triumplie.1,  hut 
the  energy  displayed  by  the  revolutionists  con- 
vinced him  that  the  'Roman  francliisc'  ci.uia 
never  again  be  safely  withdrawn  from  the  'Ital- 
ians,' and  Roman  citizens,  therefore,  they  re- 
mained till  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire :"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sulla's  whole  legislation  wa» 
directed  toward  the  destruction  of  the  pcditical 
party  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  restnration 
to  the  senatorial  ari-iloeracy  and  priesthood  of 
the  authority  and  influence  they  had  possessed 
in  the  times  of  the  I'unic  wars.  "That  his  design 
was  to  build  up  a  strong  and  vigorous  executive 
cannot  admit  of  doubt,  but  the  rottenness  of 
Roman  society  was  beyond  the  reach  of  cure  by 
any  liuman  policy.  It  would  be  hopeless  in  our 
liniits  to  attempt  even  the  most  superficial  sketeli 


barbarians  blindly  rushed  through  the  passes  of  of  the  conq)licated  history  of  this  period,  which 
the  Pyrenees,  wasted  precious  months  in' con-  ^vill  be  found  given  with  considerable  fullness  of 
tests  with  native  tribes  of  Spain  as  valiant  and    detail  in  tlie  l)iograplues  of  its  leading  personages, 


hardy  as  themselves,  and  gave  the  Romans  time 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  terrible  defeat. 
Marius,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  Xumid- 
ian  victories,  was  reappointed  consul;  and  at 
Aqua>  Sextiae  (Aix,  in  Provence)  he  overwhelmed 
the  Teutones,  a  northern  horde,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Cimbri  in  their  irruption  into  Spain 
(B.C.  102).  Next  year,  on  the  Raudian  Fields, 
in  Transpadane  Gaul,  the  same  doom  befell  the 
Cimbri  themselves.  In  the  same  year  a  second 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had 
reached  an  alarming  height,  was  suppressed  by 
the  Consul  JIarcus  Aquillius. 

In  the  succeeding  3-ears  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  is  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  discord. 
Marius,    an   admirable   soldier,    but    otherwise   a 


PoiiPEY,  Sektorhs,  MrniRiDATEs,  (JicERo,  Cati- 
line, Cesar,  Cbassls,  Cato,  Clouils  Pulcheb, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Axtonius,  Augustus.  The 
very  titmost  we  can  attempt  is  to  enumerate 
results. 

Abroad  the  Roman  army  continued  as  before 
to  prove  irresistible.  About  thirteen  years  after 
the  extermination  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  or  in  n.c.  88.  broke 
out  in  the  Far  East  the  first  of  the  three  '.Mithri- 
datic  wars.'  Begun  by  Sulla,  n.c.  88,  they  were 
brought  to  a  successful  close  by  Pompey,  n.c.  65, 
although  the  general  that  had"  really  broken  the 
power  of  Jlithridates  was  Lucullus.  The  result 
was  the  annexation  of  tho  Kingdom  of  Pontus,  as 
a  new  province  of  the  Roman  Republic.   In  B.C.  ti4 


m.in  of  mediocre  talents,  and  utterlv  unfit  to  plav     Pompey  marched  southward  with   his  arniv,  de 
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the  part  of  a  statesman,  was  the  idol  of  the  poor 
citizens,  who  urged  him  to  save  the  State  from 
the  misgovernment  of  the  rich.  His  attempts 
were  failures.  Not  less  fruitless  was  the  wise 
and  patriotic  effort  of  Livius  Drusvis  to  eflfect  a 
com])romise   between   the   privileges   of   the   rich 


posed  Anfioclius  Asiaticus,  King  of  Syria,  trans- 
forming his  kingdom  also  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  made  Palestine  a  de- 
pendency of  Rome.  In  n.c.  0.3  there  was  hatched 
at  Rome  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (q.v.),  which. 
if  it  had  not  been  frustrated  bv  the  Consul  Cicero, 


and  the  claims  of  the  poor.    The  oligarchic  party    Avould  have  placed  at  least  the  city  of  Rome  at  the 
'      '  ...  -.     mercy  of  J,  crew  of  aristocratic  desperailoes  and 

cut-throats.  One  thing  now  becomes  particularly 
noticeable,  the  paralysis  of  the  senate.  In  spite 
of  all  that  Sulla  did  to  make  it  once  more  the  gov- 
erning body  in  the  State,  the  power  pas.scd  out  of 
its  hands.  Torn  by  jealousies,  spites,  and  piques,  it 
could  do  nothing  but  squabble  or  feebly  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  men  whom  it  considered 
formidable.  Henceforth  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  Roman  history  atlaehcs  to 
individuals,  and  the  senate  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  insignificance,  until  at  last  it  be- 
comes merely  the  council  of  the  emperors.  The 
famous  coalition  of  Crassus.  Pompey.  and  Cirsar 
(known  as  the  first  triumvirate) .  formeil  in  the 
year  B.C.  00,  showed  how  weak  the  (Jovern- 
ment  and  how  powerful  individuals  had  In- 
come; and  the  same  fact  is  even  more  clearly 
shown  by  the  lawless  and  bloody  tribunates  of 
Clodius  and  Milo  (B.C.  58-.57),  when  Rome  was 
for  a  while  at  the  mercy  of  bravos  and  gladiators. 
The  campaigns  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul  (n.c.  58-31),  by 


among  the  former,  i.e.  the  senate,  were  enraged 
by  his  proposition  to  double  their  numbers  by 
the  introduction  ot  300  equites ;  the  latter 
by  his  offer  to  the  'Latins'  and  "allied  Italians' 
of  the  Roman  franchise.  Drusus  fell  B.C.  91,  by 
the  steel  of  an  assassin.  Hardly  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  whole  of  tlie  subject  'Italians,'  the 
Jlarsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians.  Vestinians, 
Picentincs,  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians. 
were  up  in  wild  and  furious  revolt  against  Rome 
(Marsic  or  Social  War)  ;  and,  though  the  re- 
bellion was  crushed  in  less  than  two  years  by  the 
generalship  of  Marius,  Sulla,  and  Pompeius  Stra- 
bo  (father  of  the  great  Pompey).  aided  by  the 
shrewd  diplomacy  of  Rome,  the  insurgents  vir- 
tually triumphed :  for  the  promise  which  Drusus 
had  held  out  to  them  of  the  'Roman  franchise,' 
was  made  good  by  the  Lex  Plnutia  Papiria,  B.C. 
89.  The  jealousy  that  had  long  existed  on  the 
part  of  Marius  toward  his  younger  and  more 
gifted  rival.  Sulla  (q.v.),  kindled  into  a  flame  of 
liate  when  the  latter  was  elected  consul  B.C.  88, 
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whicli  tlie  wliole  of  that  country  was  reduced  to  tlie  far  north  and  to  the  borders  of  the  African 

subjection;    his   rupture   with   Pompey;    hia   de-  desert  in  the  south;   but  the  immorality  of  the 

(iaucc  of  the  senate;  the  civil  wars;  his  victory,  rich,   especially   among  the   women,   became  yet 

dictatorship,  and  assassination ;   the  restoration  worse   than   before,   and   corruiition   reigned   su- 

of   the   senatorial  oligarchy;    the   second   trium-  preme  at  the  centre  of  authority. 


With  the  accession  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79) 
a  better  era  commenced,  whicli,  if  we  except  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  continued  uninterrupted  for  a 
space  of  one  hundred  years,  comprising  the 
reigns,  besides  those  mentioned,  of  Titus  (a.d. 
79-81),  Nerva  (a.d.  9G-98),  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117), 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138),  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d. 
138-lGl),  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (a.d. 
161-180).  These  were  all  men  of  fine  and  honor- 
able character.  Under  all  of  them  the  provinces 
were  better  governed,  the  finances  better  adminis- 
tered, and  public  morals  wonderfully  improved. 
After  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  worst  days  of 
Rome  (in  a  moral  point  of  view)  were  over.  Bad 
emperors  she  had  as  well  as  good,  but  they  did  not 
again  succeed  in  corrupting  their  age.  How  far 
the  change  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ever- 
extending  Christian  religion  it  is  impossible  to 
tell;  but  that  Christianity  did  send  a  reinvigor- 
ating  breath  of  new  life  through  the  old  decaying 
body  of  the  State  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  is 
written  on  the  very  face  of  the  history  of  the 
first  centuries.     The  chief  military  events,  from 


virate,  composed  of  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Oc- 
tavianus  (Augustus)  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  oli- 
garchy at  Philippi;  the  struggle  between  Antonius 
and  'Octaviauus;  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
tliidU'jh  his  victory  at  Actium  over  the  fleets  of 
Aulotiius  and  Cleopatra  (B.C.  31),  and  his 
investment  with  absolute  power  for  life  (B.C.  29), 
whicli  put  an  end  at  least  to  the  civil  dissensions 
tliat  had  raged  so  long  (and  was  therefore  so  far 
a  blessing  to  the  State),  are  described  in  the 
biographical  articles  already  referred  to. 

The  Rohan  Empire.  When  Augustus  had 
gathered  up  into  himself  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary (lowers  of  the  State,  its  political  life  was  at 
an  end.  Rome  had  been  transformed  into  an  em- 
pire, in  which  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Republic, 
including  the  senate  and  consulship,  were  pre- 
served. When  Augustus  died  (a.d.  14),  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  separated  in  the  north  from 
(iermany  by  the  Rhine,  but  it  also  included  both 
Holland  and  Friesland;  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  the  boundary  followed  the 
Danube  to  Lower  Moesia,  though  the  Imperial  au- 
thority was  far  from  being  firmly  established  the  days  of  Vespasian  to  those  of  Marcus  Aure- 
there.  In  the  extreme  east  the  boundary-line  lius,  are  the  final  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola 
was.  in  general,  the  Euphrates;  in  the  south,  (q.v.),  the  conquest  of  the  Dacian  monarchy  by 
Egypt  (annexed  on  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  B.C.  Trajan,  the  victorious  invasion  of  Parthia  and 
30)  Libya,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Northern  of  Northern  Arabia;  the  conquest  of  the  val- 
Africa,  as  far  inland  as  Fezzan  and  the  Sahara,  ley  of  the  Nile  as  far  south  as  Upper  Nubia,  by 
acknowledged    Roman    authority.      The    Roman     Trajan ;  and  the  chastisement  of  the  Marcomanni, 


franchise  was  extended  to  transmarine  communi- 
ties, and  in  the  western  provinces  especially  it 
became  quite  common.  To  keep  under  subjection 
this  enormous  territory — containing  so  many  dif- 
ferent races — an  army  of  forty-seven  legions  and 
as  many  cohorts  was  maintained,  levied  mainly 
among  the  newly  admitted  burgesses  of  the  west- 
ern provinces.  The  reigns  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  14- 
37),  Caligula  (a.d.  37-41),  Claudius  (a.d.  41- 
54),  Nero  (a.d.  54-68),  Galba  (a.d.  68),  Otho 
(a.d.  69),  and  Vitellius  (a.d.  69)  present  little 
of  any  moment  in  a  general  survey  of  the  external 
history  of  the  Empire.  The  most  notable  incident 
of  this  period  is  probably  the  concentration  of 
the  pra>torian  guards  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Under  Claudius, 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  to  which  Caesar  had  made 
two  expeditions,  was  begun.  In  Nero's  time 
Armenia  was  wrested  from  the  Parthians,  and 
only  restored  to  them  on  condition  of  their  hold- 
ing it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire ;  the  Roman  author- 
ity in  Britain  was  extended  as  far  north  as  the 
Trent;  and  a  great  rebellion  in  Gaul  (not,  how- 
ever, against  Rome,  but  only  against  Nero) ,  head- 
ed by  .Julius  Vindex,  a  noble  Aquitanian  and  a 
Roman  .senator,  was  crushed  by  T.  Verginius 
Rufus.  the  commander  of  the  Germanic   legions. 


Quadi,  Chatti,  etc.,  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Ha- 
drian's long  rule  of  twenty-one  years  was  peace- 
ful, but  is  memorable  as  the  most  splendid  era 
cf  Roman  architecture.  The  reigns  of  Commodus 
(q.v.),  Pertinax  (q.v.),  and  Didius  Julianus 
(q.v.)  were  insignificant,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  show  the  wretched  confusion  into  which  the 
administration  of  affairs  had  fallen.  Able  generals, 
respectable  jurists,  honorable  senators  are  not 
wanting,  but  their  influence  is  personal  and  local. 
The  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  193-211)  is 
memorable  as  marking  the  first  real  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  emperors  toward  Christianity. 
The  new  religion  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  State;  and  ■Severus,  who  was  a  Car- 
thaginian, while  his  wife  was  a  Syrian,  may  have 
felt  a  special  interest  in  a  faith  that  like  them- 
selves was  of  Semitic  origin.  At  all  events  it 
was  taken  under  the  Imperial  protection,  and 
began  to  make  rapid  way.  Caracalla  (q.v.)  and 
Elagab.alus  (q.v.)  are  perhaps  the  worst  of  all 
the  emperors  in  point  of  criminality;  but  the 
mad  brutality  of  the  one  and  the  monstrous  de- 
bauchery of  the  other  were  purely  personal  af- 
fairs, and  -vi-ere  regarded  with  horror  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Empire.  The  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus     (a.d.    222-235)     was    distinguished    by 


During  the  profound  peace  that  the  Empire  had    wisdom   and  justice.     After  the   death   of   Seve 
enjoyed  everywhere,   except  on  its  frontiers,   its    rus   followed   a   period   of   confusion   and   blood 


material  prosperity  had  greatly  increased.  The 
population  was  more  than  doubled:  the  towns  be- 
came filled  with  inhabitants  and  embellished  with 
splendid  monuments  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  the  wastes  were  peopled,  wherever,  at  least, 
the  pulilioani  (q.v.)  or  farmers-general  had  not 
got  the  land  into  their  hands;  Roman  literature 
reached  its  culmination;  the  refinements  of  civili- 
zation were  carried  to  the  Roman  frontiers  in 


shed.  The  names  of  Maximinus  (q.v.),  Maxi- 
inus  (q.v.),  Balbinus  (q.v.),  Gordianus  (q.v.), 
and  Philip  recall  nothing  but  usurpation, 
often  ending  in  assassination.  Tlien  followed 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  whole  of 
Europe  beyond  the  Roman  frontier  began  to 
ferment.  The  Franks  showed  themselves  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  Swabians  on  the  Main ;  while 
the   Goths   burst  through  Dacia,   overthrew  the 
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Empi'ioi-  Decius  (q.v. ).  ami  ravapred  the  wliole 
iiortliorn  coast  of  Asia  jMinor.  A  little  later — (lur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Valerianus  (q.v.) ,  tiallieniis,  and 
the  so-calletl  tliirli/  ti/runis — the  Knipire  is  noth- 
ing but  a  wild  distracted  chaos,  Franks,  Alenian- 
ni,  Goths,  and  Persians  rushing  in  from  their 
respective  quarters.  The  Gotlis  swept  over  the 
whole  of  Acliaia.  pillaging  and  burning  the  most 
famous  cities — Atliens,  Coriiitli,  Argos,  etc.; 
while  tile  hosts  of  Sapor  conimittod  even  greater 
havoc  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  but  for  the 
courage  and  skill  of  Odenatlius,  husband  of 
Zenobia  (q.v.),  who  had  built  up  a  strong  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  the  Syrian  desert,  with 
Palmyra  for  its  capital,  might  have  permanently 
possessed  themselves  of  the  regions  which  tlu\v 
merely  devastated.  With  Claudius  Gothicus 
{A.B.  208-270),  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  once 
more  begin  to  brighten.  By  him,  and  his  suc- 
cessors Aurelian  (q.v.),  Probus  (q.v.),  and 
Cams,  the  barbarians  of  tlie  north  and  northwest, 
as  well  as  the  Persians  in  the  east,  wore  severel.y 
chastised.  Nay.  when  Diocletian  obtained  the 
purple  (A.n.  284),  it  seemed  as  if  the  worst  were 
over,  and  the  Empire  might  still  be  rescued  from 
destruction ;  but  his  division  of  the  Empire  into 
East  and  West,  with  separate  Aurjusti  and  assist- 
ant Ccesars — though  it  sprang  from  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  inipossiliility  of  one  man's  admin- 
istering successfully  the  affairs  of  so  vast  a  State 
— led  to  those  labyrinthine  confusions  and  civil 
wars,  in  which  figure  the  names  of  Maximian 
(q.v.),  Constantius,  Galerius  (q.v.),  Ma.xentius 
(q.v.),  JIaximinus  (q.v.),  Licinius  (q.v.),  and 
Constantine,  and  which  were  only  brought  to  a 
close  bv  the  genius  of  the  last-mentioned.  Under 
Constantine  (sole  Emperor  x.d.  323-337)  occurred 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  State.  Constantine  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantiiun  on  the 
Bosporus,  where  he  foiuuled  a  new  city,  and 
named  it  after  himself,  Constantinople.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  statesman  dead  than  the  discords 
tliat  he  had  kept  under  by  the  vigor  of  his  rule 
broke  loose;  the  Empire  underwent  a  triple  divi- 
sion among  his  sons;  and  though  Constantius, 
the  youngest,  soon  became  sole  ruler,  he  failed  to 
displa.v  the  genius  of  his  father,  and  in  his  re- 
peated campaigns  against  the  Persians  reaped 
nothing  but  disaster  and  disgrace.  But  the  po- 
litical fortunes  of  the  Empire  now  possess  only 
a  secondary  interest;  it  is  tlie  struggle  of  tlie 
Christian  sects  and  the  rise  of  the  Cliurch  that 
mainly  attract  the  attention  of  the  historian. 
There,  at  least,  we  behold  the  signs  of  new  life — 
a  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  inward  strength  of  soul 
that  no  barbarism  cotild  destrov.  Christianity 
came  too  late  to  save  the  ancient  civilization,  but 
it  enabled  the  Eoman  world  to  endure  three  cen- 
tiiries  of  utter  barbarism,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
cover a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  culture  that 
it  once  seemed  to  have  lost  forever.  The  attempt 
of  the  Emperor  .Julian  (a.d.  361-363)  to  revive 
paganism  was  an  anachronism.  After  the  death 
of  .lulian,  who  shortly  before  his  accession  had 
beaten  back  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Empire  became 
more  unmistakable.  Yet  the  great  State  again 
and  again  put  forth  a  momentary  strength  that 
amazed  her  foes,  and  taught  them  that  even 
the  expiring  struggles  of  a  slant  were  to  be 
feared.  Valentinian  (q.v.),  Gratian  (q.v.).  and 
Theodosius  the  Great   (q.v.)   were  rulers  worthy 


of  bettor  times.  But  lliey  fought  against  destiny, 
and  their  labor  was  in  vain,  .\lready  Hwurii'm 
of  Huns  (q.v.)  from  llie  east  had  dViven  the 
tuilhs  out  of  Daeia,  where  tliey  lind  long  been 
settled,  and  forced  the  Visigoilis  to  cross  tli« 
Danube  into  the  Koman  territory,  wliere  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  Imperial  odicerii 
goaded  the  refugees  into  insurrerlion ;  and  in 
their  fury,  they  devastated  the  whole  Kast  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine.  Theodosius,  indeed, 
subdued  and  even  disarmed  them  ;  but  he  could 
not  prevent  them  from  drawing  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  already  they  are  found 
scattered  over  all  .Mcesia  and  Northern  Illyrienin. 
For  a  l)ricf  monu'tit  (.\.n.  3llt-3!l."))  the  Hoinan 
world  was  reunited  under  the  rule  of  Theoilohinri 
the  Great.  On  his  death  occurred  the  linal  divi- 
sion into  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  or 
B.vzan tine  (Greek)  Empire,  .\rcadius  and  Mono- 
rius,  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  sueceeiled  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  East  and  West  respectively. 
Hardly  was  Theodosius  dead  when  the  \'isigollis 
rose  again,  un<ler  their  eliief,  Alaric  (q.v.), 
against  llonorius.  Emperor  of  the  West.  Home 
was  saved  only  by  the  splendid  bravery  and  skill 
of  Stilicho  (q.v.),  the  Imperial  geniM-al;  but  after 
his  assassination  the  barbarians  returned,  sackeil 
the  city  (a.d.  410),  and  ravaged  the  peninsula. 
Four  years  earlier  hordes  of  Suevi,  liurgnn- 
dians.  Vandals,  and  .Vlani  l)urst  into  Gaul 
(where  the  luitive  Celts  had  long  been  largely 
Romanized  in  langiuige  and  habits),  overran  the 
wliole,  and  tlien  penetrated  into  Spain.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  (witliin  our  limits)  to  explain 
the  chaotic  imbroglio  tliat  followed  in  the  West — 
the  struggles  between  Visigoths  and  Vandals  in 
Spain,  between  Romans  and  both,  between  usurp- 
ers of  the  purple  and  lo.val  generals  in  Gaul; 
the  fatal  rivalries  of  Boniface,  Governor  of 
Africa,  and  Aetius,  Governor  of  Gaul,  which 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals 
under  Genscric  (q.v.),  and  its  devastation  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Carthage  (a.d.  42!t). 
Meanwhile  in  the  East  the  Iluns  had  reilueed  vast 
regions  to  an  utter  desert.  In  451  the.v  swept 
westward  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Gaul.  Here 
they  were  checked  b.v  the  forces  of  Ai^tius  and 
the  Visigoths  on  the  C'atalaunian  Plain.  In  the 
following  ,vear  Rome  was  saved  from  their  as- 
sault only  through  the  per.sonal  interposition  of 
its  Bishop,  Leo  the  Great,  .\etiuswas  assassinat- 
ed by  his  sovereign  Valentinian  HI.,  whose  out- 
rages led  to  his  own  nuirdi'r;  while  his  widow, 
Eudoxia,  to  be  revengeil  on  his  nnirderer  and 
successor,  Petronius  Maxinuis,  invited  Genseric 
over  from  Africa,  and  exposed  Rome  to  (he  hor- 
rors of  pillage  at  the  hands  of  a  Vandal  honlo. 
Ricinier,  of  the  nation  of  the  Suevi.  next  figures 
as  a  sort  of  governor  of  the  cil.v,  ami  what 
relics  of  empire  it  still  possessed,  for  Gaul, 
Britain.  Spain,  Western  Africa,  and  the  islands 
in  tlic  Mediterranean  had  all  been  wrested  from 
it.  While  Majorian — the  last  able  Emperor — lived, 
Rieimer's  position  was  a  subordinate  one.  hnt, 
thenceforth,  the  Western  Emperor  was  merely 
an  Emperor  in  name,  while  the  real  sovereignty 
was  exercised  by  this  Suevic  mairr  dii  pnlnin, 
who  was  succeeded  in  his  functions  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  King  Eunohald.  and  the  latter  again 
by  Orestes,  in  whose  time  the  final  catastrophe 
happened,  when  Odoacer  (q.v.),  placing  him-^elf 
at  the  head  of  the  barbarian  niercenarie."  of  the 
Empire,  deposed  the  last  occupant  of  the  throne 
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of  the  Cirsars  (a.d.  47G),  who,  by  a  curious  coin- 
ciiU'iic'C,  1)01-6  the  same  name  as  the  mj-thical 
foiimler  of  the  city— Komulus.  Tlie  Kmpire  of 
the  Kast  (see  Byzantine  JiiU'iRE)  outlived  the 
Koiuaii  Kmpire  by  nearly  1000  years.  See  para- 
jjraph  llislory  under  Italy;  Papai,  States.  Ro- 
Tiiaii  an-lui'i)logy  has  been  treated  under  the  head 
of  Ahcii.t.olou'y.  For  the  art  and  religion  of 
aiieient  Rome,  see  Rohan  Art  and  Roman  Re- 

LIOION. 

BinLioGRAPHY.  Richter,  "Topographie  von 
Kom,"  in  Miiller's  Handhucli  der  klassischen 
Allfrlinnswissenschaft.  vol.  iii.  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1!)01);  Laneiani,  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of 
Ancient  h'ome  (London,  1S97)  ;  id..  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Ancient  Rome  (ib.,  1899)  ;  id.,  Sew  Tales 
of  Old  Rome  (ib.,  1!)01)  ;  id.,  Storia  dcgli  scavi 
di  Roma  (Rome,  1902)  ;  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Ave 
Roma  ImmortaUs  (New  York,  1898);  Burn, 
Rome    and    the    Campagna     (Cambridge,    Eng., 

1876)  ;    Wey,   Rome,   trans,   by   Story    (London, 

1877)  ;  Hare,  Walks  in  Rome  (12th  ed.,  London, 
1887)  ;  Miehelct,  Rome  (Paris,  1891)  ;  Schocner, 
Rom  (Vienna,  1898)  ;  Gsell  Fells,  Rom  tind  die 
Campagna  (Leipzig,  1901);  Kaenimel.  Rom  nnd 
die  Campagna  (Bielefeld,  1902)  ;  Niebuhr,  Rtimi- 
sehe  (Icschirhte  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  18U-.32;  trans. 
by  Hare  and  Thirwall.  London,  18.59)  ;  Jlommsen, 
liiimische  Geschichteiyol.  i.,  9th  ed.,  Berlin,  1903; 
vols,  ii.,  iii.,  8th  ed.,  1888-89;  vol.  v..  3d  ed.,  1880; 
Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  1894)  ;  Schwegler  and 
Clason.  Romische  Geschichte  (5  vols.,  Tubinger 
and  Berlin.  1867-76)  ;  Ihne,  Romische  Oeschichte 
(8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1868-90;  Eng.  ed.,  5  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1871-82)  ;  Duruy,  Histoire  des  Romains  de- 
puis  les  temps  les  plus  recuUs  jusnu'a  I'invasion 

■  des  Barbares  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1879-85;  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1883-86 )  :  Arnold,  History  of  Rome  ( 3  vols., 
London,  1871)  ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient 
Citg  (Boston,  1874)  ;  Liddell,  History  of  Rome  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Empire  (2  vols.,  London, 
1885)  ;  Nitzsch,  Oeschichte  der  rirmischen  Repxih- 
lik  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1884-85)  ;  Merivale,  History 
of  the  Romans  Under  the  Empire  (7  vols..  New 
York,  1864-66)  ;  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (numerous  edi- 
tions, best  by  Bury,  7  vols.,  London,  1896-1900)  ; 
Hertzberg,  Geschichte  des  I{<imischen  Kaisei'- 
reichs  (Berlin,  1881)  ;  Tliomas,  Rome  et  I'empire 
aux  deux  premiers  si-ecles  de  notre  ere  (Paris, 
1897)  ;  Seeek,  Geschichte  des  TJntergangs  der 
antiken  Welt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  189.5-1901)  ;  Hodg- 
kin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  (4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1884-85)  ;  Gregorovius,  Oeschichte  der  fitadt  Rom- 
im  Mittelalter  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1859-72;  trans, 
by  Hamilton,  London,  1894-1900). 

HOME.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Floyd 
County.  Ga.,  72  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta;  at 
the  junction  of  the  Etowah  and  the  Oostanaula 
rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Coosa,  and 
on  the  Southern,  the  Chattanooga,  Rome  and 
Southern,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Georgia,  A  1). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Shorter  College  for  Women  (Bap- 
tist), opened  in  1877.  Among  other  features  of 
the  city  arc  eight  iron  bridges,  which  counect 
Rome  and  its  suburbs  ;■  Mobley  Park ;  the  post- 
office  building;  and  the  county  court  house.  Rome 
is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  river  valleys  yield  large 
crops  of  cotton.  gi"ain,  and  hay,  and  the  higher 
land  many  varieties  of  fruit.    In  addition  to  its 


commercial  importance,  Rome  has  acquired  con- 
siderable prominence  as  an  industrial  city.  It 
has  cotton  mills,  planing  mills,  hosiery  mills,  a 
tannery,  stove  works,  machine  shops,  an  iron 
furnace,  a  large  nursery,  and  manufactories  of 
cottonseed  oil,  plows,  scales,  furniture,  fertiliz- 
ers, wrapping  tw  ine,  brick,  lime,  crates  and  bo.\es, 
trousers,  and  mattresses.  The  government,  under 
the  charter  of  1883,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipal- 
ity. Rome  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1847.  In 
1863  the  Confederate  General  Forrest  with  COO 
men  here  captured  a  Federal  force  of  1800  under 
(icneral  Streight.  and  in  1864  the  city  was  oc- 
cupied for  some  time  bv  General  Sherman.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  6957;  in  1900,  7291. 

KOME.  A  city  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  15 
miles  northwest  of  Utica;  at  the  junction  of  the 
Erie  and  Black  River  canals;  on  the  Mohawk 
River  and  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  \Yestern,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  New  York,  E  2).  An  attractive  residen- 
tial city.  Rome  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide, 
beautifully  shaded  streets.  The  main  features 
of  interest  are  the  Jervis  and  Young  ilen's  Chris- 
tian Association  libraries.  State  Custodian  Asy- 
lum, Deaf  Mute  Institute,  and  Saint  Peter's 
Academy.  The  city  is  the  shipping  centre  of  a. 
dairying  and  farming  section,  especially  noted 
for  its  large  output  of  cheese,  butter,  and  hops. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  steel  rails,  loco- 
motives, brass  and  copper  products,  bath-tubs, 
knit  goods,  beer,  and  brick.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  anayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  Other  administrative  officials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  school  board,  which  is 
elected  by  popular  vote,  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  w^ater-works  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipality.  On  the  site  of  Rome,  Fort 
Stanwix  was  built  in  1758.  Near  here  on  August 
6,  1777,  the  battle  of  Oriskany  (q.v.)  was  fought. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  Rome  was  permanent- 
ly settled,  and  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1796. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1819.  and  in  1870 
was  chartered  as  a  citv.  Population,  in  1890, 
14,991;   in   1900,   15,343.' 

KOME.  The  name  of  the  second  novel  (1895) 
of  Emile  Zola's  'trilogy' — Lourdes,  Rome,  and 
Paris.  The  young  priest  and  hero  of  Lourdes, 
Pierre  Froment,  here  continues,  in  the  Papal  cap- 
ital, his  experiences,  which  appear  to  show  him 
how  unsatisfactorily,  even  in  Rome.  Catholicism 
enters  into  the  vital  progress  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. He  is  made  to  observe,  by  contrast,  the 
grand  working  powers  of  science  and  of  nature. 

KOME,  Univessitt  of.  An  institution  found- 
ed in  1303  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  It  perished 
during  the  Great  Schism,  and  was  refouiided  in 
1431  by  Eugenius  IS^.  It  was  a  Papal  institution 
until  1870,  when  it  came  under  control  of  the 
Italian  Government.  This  university  is  the  old 
Studium  Urbis.  now  the  Royal  University-,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  University  of  the 
Curia  or  the  Papal  Court,  which  was  founded  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1244-45.  The  Royal  University 
had  in  1901  a  budget  of  about  975.000  lire,  and 
between  2300  and  2400  students,  and  included  an 
engineering  school  and  a  school  of  pharmacy  be- 
sides the  faculties  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
law.  Its  library,  the  Bibliotcca  Alessandrina. 
contains    about   95,000   volumes,    besides    60,000 
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paniplilets  and  several  hundred  manuscripts.  The 
imiversity  comprises  one  college,  the  Collegio 
Capraniea,  founded  by  Cardinal  Capranica  in 
1458. 

RO'MEO  AND  JtrTilET.  A  tragedy  by 
Shakespeare,  lirst  printed  surreptitiously  by 
Danter  in  l.")97,  probably  from  an  old  stage  copy. 
A  corrected  edition  apiteared  in  1.">II!).  The  ear- 
liest form  of  the  play  was  written  possibly  in 
1591,  while  the  development  into  the  present  set- 
ting can  be  detected  by  comparing  the  two  edi- 
tions. The  source  of  the  story  of  the  lovers  is 
a  tale  in  the  collection  of  Massuccio  di  Salerno, 
printed  in  1476,  though  similar  incidents  are 
found  in  a  romance  by  Xenophon  Kjdusius,  a 
niedi;e\al  Greek  writer.  It  was  told  again  by 
Luigi  da  Porto  in  his  Histoiia  di  due  nobili  aiiianii 
in  1530,  derived  from  oral  sources  and  the  first  to 
give  the  names  of  the  lovers.  The  story  was  told 
in  verse  by  Gherardo  Boldiero  in  1553,  and  again 
by  Bandello  as  La  sfortiinata  morte  di  due  in- 
felicissimi  amanti,  in  his  yoreUe  in  15.54.  This 
was  translated  into  French  by  Pierre  Boisteau  in 
his  Histoires  trafii(]ucs,  1559.  and  thence  into 
English  by  Paynter  in  the  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
1567,  as  Rhomeo  and  Julietta.  The  direct  source 
of  the  tragedy,  an  English  poem,  "The  Tragicall 
Historye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  was  written  by 
Arthur  Brooke  in  1562,  who  mentioned  an  old 
play  on  the  subject,  now  lost.  The  tale  has  no 
historical  foundation,  though  told  in  Girolano 
della  Corte's  .S*oWa  di  ^'erona  in  1594,  as  an 
event  of  1303.  It  has  been  a  favorite  subject 
for  musical  composers.  Zingarelli  produced  the 
opera  Giulietta  e  Romeo  in  1796:  Bellini,  /  Capn- 
letti  ed  i  Moiitecchi  in  1830:  and  Gounod,  Ro- 
meo et  Juliette  in  1867;  while  Berlioz  wrote  the 
dramatic  symphon,y  Romio  et  Juliette  in  1S39. 

KOMERO,  ro-ma'rd.  :M:ati-A.s  (1837-98).  A 
Mexican  diplomat,  born  and  educated  in  Oaxaca. 
He  studied  law  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  From  1859  to 
1SG3  he  was  connected  with  the  Mexican  legation 
a1  \'\'ashington.  most  of  the  time  as  charg(! 
d'allaires;  and,  after  serving  under  Diaz  against 
the  French,  returned  to  Washington  as  plenipo- 
tentiary. Returning  to  Mexico  in  1868,  he  was 
for  six  years  Secretary  of  Treasury  {1868-72,  and 
1877-78).  and  for  two  years  Postmaster-General. 
From  1882  imtil  his  death,  except  for  an  interval 
in  1892,  he  Avas  again  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  He  published  many  official  reports,  Cor- 
respondenee  of  the  Mexican  Legatioti  at  Washing- 
ton During  the  French  Intervention  (1870-85), 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico 
(1898),  and  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
(1898). 

BOMEYN,  ro'mln,  John  Brodiiead  (1777- 
1825).  An  American  clergyman.  He  was  born 
at  Marbletown,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  an  academy,  since 
developed  into  Union  College,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1795.  In  1798  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  and  the  follow- 
ing vear  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Rhinebeck.  Xew  York.  In  1803 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Schenectady  and  the  following  year  accepted  a 
call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Al- 
bany. In  1808  he  removed  to  the  Cedar  Street 
Church.  New  York,  with  which  he  remained  iintil 
his  death.     He  was  one  of  the  movers  in  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  Princeton  Theologioiil  Seminnry 
and  served  as  director  until  his  death.  In  1810, 
then  only  thirty-three,  he  was  itpp<iinted  Modem- 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  General   .Assenihly. 

ROMFORD,  nini'ferd.  A  market  town  in 
Essex,  Knglanil,  on  the  Bourne.  12  mile!*  eiixt- 
northeasl  of  London  (Map:  England,  (15).  It 
is  noted  for  its  ale  breweries  and  market  gardeiiK, 
which  are  extensively  eultivateil ;  it  has  also  iron 
works  and  pyrotechnic  factories,  ami  grain  ami 
cattle  markets  are  periodically  held.  Hcmiforil 
dates  from  the  Saxon  period.  Population,  in 
1901,  13,6.50. 

ROM'ILLY,  Sir  Samuel  (1757-1818).  An 
English  jurist,  born  at  Westminster.  He  w«- 
called  to  the  bar  in  1783,  and  in  1S05  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Count,v  Palatine  of  Durham. 
which  position  he  held  imtil  1815.  He  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  several  times  and  was  ac- 
tive in  securing  various  reforms,  especially  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  harsh  criminal  laws.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  conservative  faction  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  mind  was  deranged  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  he  committed  suicide  in  1818.  Be- 
sides ninnerous  pamphlets,  he  pnhlisheil :  Ohscrra- 
lions  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  (London, 
1813);  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice  (ih., 
1786)  :  Ohjections  to  the  Project  of  Creating  a 
Y ice-Chancellor  of  England  (ib,.  1813). 

Baro.x  Ko.Mll.i.Y.  son  of  Sir  Sanuiel,  was  suc- 
cessively Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  and 
^Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  performed  a  great  pub- 
lie  service  in  the  supervision  of  a  compilation  and 
collection  of  the  Public  Records  of  England. 

ROM'NEY,  Geokge  (1734-1802).  An  Eng- 
lish portrait  painter,  born  at  Dalton.  in  Lanca- 
shire. In  1753  he  was  apprenticed  for  a  short 
time  to  Steele,  a  portrait  painter,  at  Kendal,  after 
which  he  settled  at  Westmoreland,  where  he 
practiced  portrait  painting  for  several  years.  In 
1762  he  went  to  London,  where  his  "Death  of 
Wolfe"  won  him  a  prize  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists.  He  also  stu<lied  in  Italy  and  France, 
being  much  inllueneed  by  Titian  in  color,  and  by 
Greuze,  whose  sentimental  manner  he  adopteil. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  in  1775,  he  became 
very  popular  and  divided  jjatronage  with  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough.  He  continued  to  reside 
there  until  1799,  when  he  returned  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  deserted  when  he  first  went 
to  London,  and  who  now  nursed  him  until  his 
death.  He  had  bestowed  his  airections  upon  his 
favorite  model,  the  beautiful  Enuna  Hart,  after- 
wards Ladv  Hamilton,  whom  he  painted  as  Bac- 
chante, Circe.  Joan  of  Arc.  Magdalen,  and  Sibyl. 
Among  his  other  works  are  portraits  of  ilrs.  Ca- 
wardine  and  child,  Lady  Cavendish-Bentinek.  Miss 
Sneyd  as  Serena,  Lady  Warwick  and  her  children. 
Mrs.  Davenport,  the  lictress.  and  Lady  Russell  and 
child  (1784).  In  the  National  Gallery  are  the 
"Parson's  Daughter"  and  "Bacchante:"  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  portrait  of  Riehanl 
Cumberland  and  Lady  Hamilton.  The  art  of 
Romney  has  been  described  by  iluther  as  "hold- 
ing the  mean  course  between  the  relined  classic 
art  of  Remolds  and  the  imaginative  poetic  art  of 
Gainsborough."  He  was  a  veiy  dexterous  painter 
and  possessed  the  art  of  beautifying  his  model 
without  making  the  piiture  unlike  the  original. 
His  treatment  was  broad  and  the  number  of 
colors  was  limited,  but  he  used  them  at  times 
with  depth  and  harmony.     Consult:  Hagley,  The 
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Life  of  George  liomncy  (London.  1809);  John 
Konincy  (son  of  the  painter),  Meinoirsi.  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  George  Romney  (London, 
1830). 

BOMNY,  rAm'ue.  A  town  in  tlie  Government 
of  Poltava,  Russia,  110  miles  northwest  of  Pol- 
tava (Jlap:  Russia,  D  4).  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  flour.  Its  fairs  arc 
also  important.     Population,  in  1879,  22,539. 

ROM'OLA.  A  novel  by  George  Eliot  (1863), 
wliich  appeared  in  the  Uornhill  Magazine,  1802-63. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  time  of  Savonarola,  who  plays  an  im- 
liorlant  ])art  in  the  story.  His  influence  is  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  then 
in  its  glory  \mder  the  Medici.  These  two  forces 
stir  the  soul  of  the  heroine,  the  daughter  of  the 
blind  scholar,  Bardi.  One  attracts  her  to  the  beau- 
tiful Greek,  Tito  Melema,  brilliant  but  false;  and 
the  other,  after  the  disastrous  failure  of  her 
marriage,  leads  her  to  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
unfortunate. 

ROMORANTIN,  r6'md'raN'ta?f'.  The  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Loir- 
et-Cher,   France,  39  miles  southwest  of  Orleans 

(Map:  France,  H  4).  It  has  important  manufac- 
tures   of   cloth.     Tlie   edict    issued    from    here    in 

1560  ])revented  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  France.     Population,  in  1901,  8130. 

EOM'ULUS.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  city 
of  Rome.  His  name  indicates  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  Roman  people  than  as  an  actual  individual. 
According  to  the  legend  tliere  had  ruled  at  Alba 
Longa,  in  Latium,  a  line  of  kings  descended  from 
the  Trojan  ])rinee  .Eneas.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  at  his  death  left  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
son,  Nuniitor.  Amulius,  a  younger  brother  of 
Xmnitor,  deprived  the  latter  of  the  sovereignty, 
murdered  his  only  son,  and  compelled  his  only 
daughter,  Silvia  (generally  called  Rhea  Silvia), 
to  become  a  vestal  virgin.  Silvia  having  become 
the  mother  of  twins  by  the  god  Mars,  the  fears  of 
Anuilius  were  aroused,  and  he  caused  the  cradle 
containing  the  babes  to  be  thrown  into  the  Anio, 
whence  it  was  carried  into  the  Tiber.  The  cradle 
was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  and  the 
infants  were  saved  from  death  by  a  she-wolf 
which  carried  them  into  her  den,  near  at  hand, 
and  suckled  them,  while  a  woodpecker  brought 
them  whatever  food  they  wanted.  Faustulus,  the 
King's  shepherd,  who  bore  the  infants  home  to 
his  wife,  Acca  Larentia,  had  them  brought  up 
with  his  own  children.  In  a  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  herdsmen  of  Kumitor,  Remus,  one 
of  the  twins,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  off 
to  Numitor. 

Romulus  soon  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  his  foster-father:  their  story  was  re- 
lated, and  Numitor  recognized  the  boys  as  the 
sons  of  his  daughter  Silvia.  They  immediately 
proceeded  to  avenge  the  family  wrongs  by  slay- 
ing Amulius  and  placing  their  grandfather  on 
the  throne.  But  Romulus  loved  their  old  abode 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  resolved  to  build 
a  city  there.  The  Palatine  was  chosen  (by  au- 
gury) for  the  site,  and  Romulus,  yoking  a  bul- 
lock and  a  heifer  to  a  plowshare,  marked  out  the 
pomwrium,  or  boundary,  on  which  he  proceeded 
to  build  a  wall.  Remus,  to  show  its  inefficiency, 
•  scornfully   leaped   over   it,    whereupon   Romulus 


slew-  him,  but  was  immediately  struck  with 
romor.se,  and  could  obtain  no  rest  till  he  had  ap- 
peased the  shade  of  his  brother  by  instituting 
the  Icmuria,  or  festival  for  the  souls  uf  the  de- 
])arlcd.  Romulus  next  erected  a  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitoline  for  runaway  slaves  and  homicides. 
But  wives  were  nmch  wanted;  and  this  led  to 
the  "Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women" — a  wholesale 
abduction  of  virgins,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  series  of  wars,  in  which,  however,  Rom- 
ulus was  invariably  victorious,  until  Titus 
Tatius,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  Sabines, 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  city  on  the 
Palatine.  The  tieachery  of  Tarpeia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  lieutenant  of  the  fort,  placed  the  Capi- 
tol ium  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  the 
battle  the  next  day  between  the  two  hills.  Sabines 
and  Romans  fought  till  they  were  exluuisted, 
wlicn  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  their 
husbands  and  fathers  and  implored  them  to  be 
reconciled.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  henceforth 
they  resolved  to  unite  and  to  form  one  people — 
the  followers  of  Romulus  dwelling  on  the  Pala- 
tine, those  of  Titus  Tatius  on  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal,  On  the  death  of  Titus  Tatius  Romulus 
became  sole  sovereign,  and  subsequently  made 
successful  war  against  the  Etruscan  cities  of 
Fidenoe  and  Veii,  After  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years  Romulus  was  miraculously  removed  from 
earth.  While  he  was  standing  near  the  "Goat's 
Pool,"  in  the  Campus  Martins,  reviewing  his 
militia,  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  and  he  was  carried 
up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  by  Mars.  Some 
time  after  he  reappeared,  announced  the  future 
glorj'  of  the  Roman  people,  and  told  them  that 
henceforth  he  would  watch  over  them  as  their 
guardian  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.  The 
festival  of  the  Quirinalia,  February  17th,  was 
instituted  in  his  honor:  but  the  nones  of  Quin- 
tilis  (July  7th)  was  the  day  on  wdiich  he  was 
believed  to  have  departed  from  earth.  As  early 
as  the  end  of  the  Republic  a  sacred  spot,  marked 
by  a  'black  stone,'  by  or  upon  the  Comitium,  near 
the  Rostra,  was  pointed  out  as  the  grave  of 
Faustulus,  or,  as  some  said,  of  Romulus.  Ex- 
cavations in  the  Forum  in  the  year  1898-99 
brought  to  light  in  this  place  a  rectangular  pave- 
ment of  black  marble,  about  ten  by  thirteen  feet 
in  dimensions,  which  for  various  reasons  it  seems 
safe  to  identify  with  this  monument.    See  FoBUM. 

RON'ALDSHAY,  North  and  South.  Two 
of  the  Orkney  Islands   (q.v.). 

RONCADOR  (Sp.,  snorer,  gruntcr),  or  RoN- 
co.  A  name  in  California  for  several  fishes  of  the 
family  Sciamida"  (see  Drum),  which  furnish 
both  food  and  sport.     The  principal  one  is  Ron- 
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RONCADOR  (Itoncador  Stearnsii). 

cador  Stearnsii.  from  two  to  three  feet  long 
when  full-sized,  and  highly  esteemed.  Another 
species  is  the  'red'  roncador   (Corvina  iSaturna). 


RONCAGLIA.  2' 

EONCAGLIA,  ron-kU'lyi.  A  village  in  the 
ProviiKo  of  riacenza,  Italy,  noted  for  the  diets 
and  icviews  which  tlie  lloly  Roman  emperors 
frequently  held  here,  on  the  Roncaglian  Fields, 
■when  they  descended  from  Germany  into  Italy. 
In  llJS  Frederick  Barbarossa  held  a  diet  here 
which  determined  that  the  cities  did  not  possess 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  oliicers,  and  in  other 
respects  were  subject  to  the  Emperor.  The  result 
was  a  rebellion  of  the  Lombard  towns.  See  LoM- 
BAKD  League. 

BONCESVALLES,  ,S'/>.  pron.  ron'thes-viU'yis 
( Fr.  Iitiiicriiiu.c) ,  a  pass  in  the  Pyrenees  between 
Faniplona  and  Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port.  Here 
the  rear  guard  of  Charlemagne's  army  was  de- 
feated in  778.     See  Roland,  The  Song  of. 

BONDA,  ron'da.  A  town  of  Southern  Spain, 
in  the  Piovince  of  Jlalaga,  situated  42  miles  north 
of  Gibraltar,  on  tlie  railroad  between  that  place 
and  Granada  (Jlap:  Spain,  C  4).  It  is  very 
picturesquely  located  among  lofty  mountains, 
and  the  town  is  divided  by  a  gorge  300  feet  wide 
and  nearly  600  feet  deep,  with  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushes  the  Guada- 
levin  River.  The  gorge  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  one  said  to  date  from  Roman  times, 
one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the  third  built  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj'.  The  town  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  and  has  a 
delightful  climate.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  with 
well-preserved  remains  of  Moorish  walls  and 
towers,  and  many  Moorish  buildings.  It  has  a 
Pla-a  de  Toros.  The  chief  industries  are  flour- 
milling  and  wine  production.  Population,  in 
18S7.  18.350:  in  1900,  20.822. 

EONDEATJ,  rSN'do'  (Fr.  rondeau,  from  OF. 
rondel,  round  plate,  cake,  scroll,  diminutive  of 
rond,  round,  from  Lat.  rotundus,  round,  wheel- 
shaped,  from  rotii,  wheel).  A  French  form  of 
versification  often  imitated  in  other  countries. 
The  rondeau  consists  of  thirteen  verses,  eight 
on  one  rhyme,  five  on  another,  separated  by  a 
pause  at  the  fifth  verse  and  by  another  at  the 
eighth.  The  first  word  or  words  are  repeated 
after  the  eighth  and  the  thirteenth  verses.  The 
rondeau  redouble  or  doubled  rondeau  is  a  poem 
of  twenty  verses  in  five  quatrains.  The  four 
verses  of  the  first  quatrain  made  successively  the 
last  verse  of  the  other  four  quatrains.  Sometimes 
a  sixth  quatrain,  called  the  envoi,  is  added,  after 
which  the  first  word  on  the  first  half-verse  of 
the  poem  is  repeated.  The  rondeau  was  a  fa- 
vorite form  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  (q.v. )  and  of 
Guilhiume  de  Machault  (q.v.)  and  was  cultivated 
by  many  other  poets.  Nowadays  it  is  seldom 
employed  in  France  or  elsewhere.  In  England  the 
rondeau  was  skillfully  revived  by  poets  like 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  Austin  Dobson,  and  An- 
drew Lang.  It  had  been  used  as  early  as  Chau- 
cer (c. 1340-1400).  and  later  by  Hocclcve  (c. 1.370- 
c.14.50),  by  Lydgate  (c.l370-c.l4.5n .  by  Charles 
of  Orleans"  both  in  his  French  and  English  poems 
(but  with  fourteen  lines),  and  by  others.  What 
is  kno«-n  as  the  rondeau  of  Villon  has  only  ten 
lines.  Consult  Gleeson  White,  Ballades  and  Ron- 
deaus (London.  1887).  For  the  musical  form  of 
similar  name,  see  Rondo. 

RONDO  fit.,  from  Fr.  rondeau,  roiindel). 
One  of  -tile  oldest  and  most  generally  used  of  the 
musical  forms,  characterised  by  the  constant  re- 
currence of  one  principal  theme.    The  oldest  ron- 


<  RONSARD. 

dos  of  the  sixteenth  century  consisted  of  n  plain 
theme  of  four  bars,  which  was  followed  by  a 
few  bars  of  interlude,  when  the  original  tlicmo 
was  repeated.  Soon  the  tlicnic  it.sclf  was  length- 
ened to  eight  or  si.\tcen  bar.s,  and  tlio  interlude 
avoided  (he  i)rincipal  key.  Then  the  inli'rnieilintc 
passage  appeared  as  a  fully  developed  second 
theme  in  a  related  key.  The  "fundaiiiental  idea  o( 
the  rondo  as  estaldislied  by  lieelliovon  is  (ilenuling 
the  three  themes  by  A,  B,  C  respectively)  :  .\,  S 
(in  key  of  dominant),  A,  C,  A,  H  (in  key  of 
tonic),  coda.  On  its  second  and  third  recurrence 
A  appears  in  dillerent  keys.  Also,  in  order  to 
avoid  monotony,  Beethoven  docs  not  repeal  lit- 
erally. When  only  two  themes  arc  employed  the 
following  may  be  given  as  the  fundamental 
schedule:  A,  B.  A  (in  key  of  B),  B  (in  key  of 
A),  A.  Inder  later  composers  (notably  Cliopin) 
tlie  rondo  form  becomes  even  more  clastic. 

RONGE,  r.'.n'gc,  ,Ioiiann-i:.s  (1813-87).  The 
jninciiKil  founder  of  the  tJerman  Catholics  (q.v.). 
He  was  l)orn  at  Bischofswalde,  Silesia,  was  edu- 
cated at  Breslau,  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
])riesthood,  and  was  settled  at  Grottkau  when 
he  published  criticisms  of  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  the  Breslau  Cathedral  chapter,  and 
was  suspended  in  consequence  (1843).  He  then 
went  to  Laurahiitte  in  Upper  Silesia  as  a  teacher, 
and  while  there  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat 
(q.v.)  at  Treves  so  stirred  his  ire  that  he  de- 
nounced it  in  print  (1844),  and  was  excom- 
municated. Tlie  agitation  occasioned  by  his  action 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  German  Calh(dic 
Churcli.  and  lie  became  pastor  of  the  German 
Catholic  Churcli  at  Breslau  in  1845.  Ronge  took 
part  in  the  political  struggles  of  1848  and  was 
prominent  as  a  democratic  leader.  From  IS49  to 
ISCl  he  was  a  fugitive  in  consequence  of  his 
political  activities.  When  permitted  to  return  he 
went  to  Breslau.  and  in  18G3  to  Frankfort,  and 
endeavored  to  revive  the  waning  German  Cathol- 
icism. In  1873  he  removed  to  Darmstadt,  and 
there  edited  a  paper  in  promotion  of  his  plans. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  October  20,  1887.  Consult 
The  Autobiograpluj  and  Justification  of  J.  Range, 
Translated  from  t)ic  Fifth  German  Edition  (Lon- 
don. IStlM. 

BONGER,  loN'zlia',  Fi.oniMOND.  The  real 
name  of  the  French  musical  composer  commonly 
known  as  Herv6    (q.v.). 

BONGS.    A  Tibetan  people.    Sec  Lepchas. 

BONSAED,  roN'siir'.  Pterre  de  (  1.'524-85).  A 
French  poet  and  literary  reformer.  Ronsard 
was  born  at  the  Chilteau  de  la  PoissonniJre  (Vcn- 
doniois),  of  a  noble  family,  which  may  have 
come  from  Hungary  in  the  reign  of  Philip  VI., 
though  recently  discovered  documents  suggest 
ratlier  a  Flemish  origin  and  a  less  ancient  no- 
bility. At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Navarre,  but  he  left  it  after  six  months. 
"without  profit."  he  said.  Then  his  father  took 
him  to  Avignon,  where  he  remained  a  little  while 
as  a  page  in  princely  service.  In  1.^40  he  ac- 
companied Lazare  de  Balf  on  his  embassy  to 
Speyer  and  Gnillaume  de  Langey  (du  Bellay). 
the"  Viceroy  of  Piedmont,  to  Turin.  In  1542 
he  returned  to  France,  apparently  destinod 
to  a  brilliant  diplomatic  or  military  career; 
but  growing  deafness  checked  his  ambition 
in  that  direction,  and  he  turned  to  study  and 
to  literature.     His  first  studies  were  shared  with 
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Jean  Antoine  de  Bait',  son  of  the  ambassador. 
This  was  the  kernel  of  the  future  Pl^iade  (q.v. ). 
Du  UcUay  (q.v.)  soon  became  a  fellow-student, 
and  with  him  Konsard  sliared  in  the  Difense  et  il- 
lustration de  la  langue  fransaise,  which  inaugu- 
ralc<l  the  classic  reform  in  diction  with  which 
the  Pleiade  is  associated.  In  1550  Konsard  pub- 
lished his  first  poems,  the  Odes,  and  in  1552  the 
first  of  the  Atnours.  These  brought  him  lionors 
and  pensions  from  the  Court  circle,  and  won  him 
the  friendship  of  distinguished  literary  men. 
Eonsard  followed  up  the  Odes  and  Aniovrs  with 
Hymncs  (l.')55  and  1556),  and  collected  his 
works  in  four  volumes  (1500).  In  the  religious 
wars  he  was  a  partisan  of  Catholicism,  became 
recognized  as  the  Court  poet,  and  won  new  favors 
from  Charles  IX.  for  his  Franciade  (1572),  an 
unfinished  epic,  and  for  many  occasional  poems. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  lettered  ease  at  two 
of  liis  priories,  Val-Crois  and  Saint-Cosme,  in 
his  native  VendOmois.  Here  he  received  costly 
gifts  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and 
from  her  prisoner,  Mary  of  Scotland ;  here  he 
made  a  final  collection  of  his  works   (1584). 

Konsard  was  a  master  in  poetic  imagination, 
and  in  tlie  technique  of  language  and  metre.  His 
vigor  anil  brilliancy,  whether  in  verse  or  prose, 
had  not  been  equaled  in  France.  He  was  first 
to  popularize  the  sonnet.  He  restored  the  Alex- 
andrine line  to  due  honor,  and  introduced  many 
original  lyric  stanzas  with  which  anthologies  and 
imitation  have  made  all  familiar.  His  lyrics 
have  the  naivetfi  of  the  Kenaissance,  a  free 
healthy  naturalism,  in  w'hich  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  morbid  strain. 

Ronsard's  ^yorks  were  printed  seventeen  times 
tefore  1030,  and  were  w-ell  edited  by  Blanchemain 
(8  vols.,  Paris,  1857-67),  and  by  Marty-Laveaux 
(6  vols.,  ib.,  1887-93).  There  is  a  selection, 
(Euvres  ohoisies,  in  one  volume  by  Sainte-Beuve 
(Paris,  1828,  and  since  often  reprinted,  with  ad- 
ditions by  Louis  Moland)  ;  other  selections  are  by 
Voizard.  Noel,  and  Becq  de  Fouquiferes.  For  criti- 
cism and  biography,  consult:  Pellissier's  essay  in 
Petit  de  .Julleville's  Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la 
littirature  fran<;aise  (vol.  iii.,  Paris,  1898,  with  a 
good  bibliography)  ;  Gandar,  Ronsard  imitateur 
d'Bomcre  et  de  Pindare  (Metz,  1854)  ;  Eochani- 
beau,  La  famille  de  Eonsard  (Paris,  1869)  :  Cha- 
landon,  Essai  sur  Ronsard  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Mellerio, 
Lcxiqiie  de  la  lanr/tie  de  Ronsard  (ib.,  1895)  ; 
Fieri,  Petrarque  et  Ronsard  (ib.,  1895)  ;  Faguet, 
XVI.  Steele  (ib.,  1894)  ;  and  Sainte-Beuve, 
C'auseries  du  lundi,  vol.  xii.  (which  is  used  also 
by  way  of  introduction  to  later  editions  of  the 
Selections  by  Sainte-Beuve,  mentioned  above). 
Among  those  who  have  translated  poems  by  Ron- 
sard are  Henry  Francis  Cary,  Longfellow,  Lord 
Lytton  (in  Orval) ,  and  Andrew  Lang.  In  his 
Sonr/s  and  Sonnets  of  Pierre  de  Ronsard  (Bos- 
ton, 1903),  C.  H.  Page  has  put  into  English  verse 
seventy-six  poems,  most  of  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  translated. 

EONSDORF,  rSns'dorf.  A  to^vn  and  railway 
station  in  the  Rhine  Province  of  Prussia,  3  mile's 
southeast  of  Elberfeld.  It  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  having  iron  works,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  copper  works,  ribbon  mills,  dyeing 
establishments,  etc.     Population,  in  1900,  13,297. 

RONTGEN,  rent'gen,  Wilhelm  Konbad.  See 
Roentgen,  Wilhelii  Konead. 

RONTGEN  RAYS.     See  X-Rats. 


ROOD.  The  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered ; 
in  modern  usage,  the  name  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  large  and  striking  crucifix,  gen- 
erally with  standing  figures  of  jNIary  and  John 
on  either  side  of  it,  which  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir  or  chancel  in  most  mediaeval 
churches.  Often  it  stood  on  a  gallery  or  screen, 
loiown  as  the  rood-loft  or  rood-screen. 

ROOD  (AS.  rod,  pole,  crucifix,  OHG.  ruota, 
Ger.  Rute,  rod;  possibly  connected  with  Lat. 
radius,  utaS,  Skt.  rudh,  to  grow ) .  A  measure 
of  surface.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  and 
contains  40  square  poles  or  perches. 

ROOD,  Ogden  Nicholas  (1831-1902).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
After  graduating  at  Princeton  in  1852  he  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  and 
was  made  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at 
the  LIniversity  of  Troy  (1858),  and  professor 
of  physics  in  Columbia  College  (1863).  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1864,  and  served  as  vice-president 
<if  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (1868).  His  investigations  have  em- 
braced problems  in  mechanics,  electricity,  optics, 
and  acoustics.  He  was  the  first  to  construct 
fluid  prisms  of  great  dispersive  power  for  use  in 
spectroscopic  studies,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  apply  photography  to  the  miscroscope. 
His  investigations  on  the  nature  of  the  electric 
spark  and  duration  of  lightning  flashes  are  val- 
uable, as  they  determined  most  accurately  mi- 
nute intervals  of  time.  He  constructed  an  air- 
pump  (q.v.)  which  for  many  years  held  a  rec- 
ord for  high  vacua,  and  devised  a  method  of 
photometry  which  was  independent  of  color. 
Professor  Rood  was  able  to  demonstrate  the 
regular  or  specular  reflection  of  X-rays  and 
also  investigated  materials  of  high  electrical  re- 
sistance. He  wrote  Modern  Chromaties  (New 
York,  1874),  a  standard  work  on  color,  and 
many  scientific  papers  published  for  the  most 
I)art  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

ROOF  (AS.,  leel.  hrof;  probably  connected 
with  Gk.  Kprnrreiii,  kn/plrin,  to  hide).  The  top- 
most covering  of  a  building,  including  its  sup- 
porting framework.  The  commoner  forms  of 
roof  are  the  gambrel,  having  two  slopes  meeting 
in  a  horizontal  ridge  and  terminated  at  the  end 
walls  by  triangular  gables  or  pedimeijts;  the 
hipped  roof,  which  has  four  sloped  surfaces  ris- 
ing from  the  four  walls  to  the  short  central 
ridge ;  the  gabled,  with  a  double  slope  on  either 
side,  the  lower  part  steep,  the  upper  part  flatter; 
the  mansard,  which  is  a  hipped  gambrel  roof  with 
a  nearly  flat  upper  slope.  Other  roofs  form 
P3'ramids  or  cones,  which  are  called  spires  wdicn 
very  lofty  and  relatively  slender.  A  roof  of 
convex  form  on  a  round  or  polygonal  plan  is 
called  a  dome  or  cupola;  if  formed  with  a  double 
curve  it  is  sometimes  called  a  hell-roof.  A  roof 
of  a  single  slope  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  side 
wall  is  called  a  lean-to,  pent,  or  shed  roof;  such 
are  the  roofs  of  most  side-aisles  of  churches. 

The  construction  of  roofs  varies  w-ith  material 
and  span.  The  simplest  are  the  primitive  flat 
roofs  of  the  Orient,  made  with  cross-beams, 
thatch,  and  a  heavy  layer  of  stamped  clay.  In 
Central  Syria  and  in  Egypt  important  buildings 
were  roofed  with  enormous  beams  and  slabs  of 
stone.  The  Greeks  employed  a  low-pitched  gable 
roof,  carried  by  simple  trusses  of  wood  and  eov- 
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ered  with  tiles  of  marble  or  terra-cotta.  The 
Romans  were  the  first  to  span  broad  halls  with 
vaults  and  domes  of  brick  or  concrete,  covered 
probal)ly  witli  lead  for  [jrotection  from  the  rain; 
they  also  used  roofs  carried  by  elaborate  timber 
trusses  and  covered  with  tiles  or  with  bronze 
plates.  It  was  in  the  nicdijEval  cathedrals  that 
tlie  system  was  developed  of  an  inner  covering  or 
ceiling  of  stone  vaulting,  with  an  outer  protec- 


ROOK  (AS.  hiOc,  OllG.  hriioh,  rook;  connect- 
ed Willi  Cioth.  hrOkjan,  to  crow,  Skt.  kruc.  to 
cry  out ) .  A  species  of  crow  ( Corii/s  frtigilnjuti ) , 
very  common  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  llrituin 
and  found  in  many  pnrt.s  of  Euro|)c  and  Asin, 
even  to  Japan;  about  (he  same  8izc  an  the  com- 
mon crow,  hut  ensily  distinj^niisbed  from  it,  even 
at  a  distance,  by  its  color,  which  is  a  plo.ssy, 
deep-blue  black,  in  certain  aspects  grayish.     Ctn 


1.   KING-POST  ROOF. 

tive  roof  of  timber  trusses  sheathed  with  boards 
and  covered  with  copper,  lead,  slate,  or  tiles; 
these  roofs  were  of  a  very  steep  ])itcli.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  built  many  roofs  without 
the  stone  vaultings,  the  timber  supporting  trusses 
being  exposed  to  new  and  decoratively  treated 
('open-timber  roofs')  and  the  spaces  between 
them  richly  paneled.  Since  the  Renaissance  it 
has  been  customary  to  hide  the  roof  behind  a 
decorative  ceiling  of  plaster  or  of  paneled  wood- 
work ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  external  roof  has 
received  much  attention,  and  its  form  and  deco- 
rative treatment  are  important  elements  in  the 
design  of  many  modern  edifices.  In  those,  how- 
ever, of  Italian  classic  tj-pe,  the  roof  is  kept 
nearly  flat  and  masked  by  balustrades  and  para- 
pets. 

The  structural  design  of  the  trusses  or  other 
framework  which  supports  the  roof  has  in  all 
ages  been  one  of  the  determining  factors  in 
architectural  development.  In  modern  practice, 
although  wood  is  by  far  tlie  commonest  material 
used,  steel  takes  its  place  for  structures  of  great 
span,  and  by  its  use  spaces  376  feet  wide  have 
been  roofed  without  intermediate  supports  (Lib- 
eral Arts  Building.  Chicago  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion, 1893).  For  such  roofs  arched  trusses  are 
used.  Iron  and  steel  roofs  of  250  feet  span  are 
not  uncommon  in  railway  stations.  The  largest 
vaulted  roof  is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  a 
dome  142  feet  in  diameter.     See  Dome. 

In  ordinary  roof  construction  the  truss  is  of 
the  ling-post  type  (Fig.  1),  for  spans  up  to  3.5 
feet ;  or  the  queen-post  type  (Fig.  2)  for  spans  up 
to  60  feet;  though  there  are  more  complex  types. 
The  horizontal  beams  resting  on  these  are  called 
purlins  ;  these  carry  the  jack-rafters,  and  to  these 
last  is  nailed  the  slieulhing.  wliich  is  covered  by 
the  roofing.  The  roofing  may  he  of  tar  and  gravel, 
of  tin  or  of  copper  (for  nearly  flat  roofs),  of 
shingles,  slates,  metal  tiles,  or  terra-cotta  tiles 
for  steep  roofs.  The  part  of  tlie  roof  which  pro- 
jects over  the  wall  is  called  tlie  eaves,  and  the 
trough  for  carrying  off  the  rainwater,  the  gntler. 
Consult:  Denfer,  Coiiverture  dcs  fdifiees  (Paris, 
1803)  ;  Merrinian  and  Jacoby,  Roofs  and  Bridges 
(New  York,  1806)  ;  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  under  Building. 

ROOFING  FELT.     See  Felt. 


2.   QUEEN -POST   KOOr. 

a  nearer  view  a  more  notable  distinction  is  found 
in  the  naked  warty  skin  at  the  base  of  the  l>ill, 
extending  back  ratlier  beyond  tlie  eyes,  and  quite 
far  down  on  the  throat.  The  rook  is  gregarious; 
and  very  large  companies  often  assemble  in  rook- 
eries, making  their  nests  in  close  proximity, 
generally  in  tall  trees,  the  same  tree  often  sus- 
taining many  nests.  Jlost  cities  or  large  towns 
in  Great  Britain  have  rookeries,  sometimes  of 
considerable  magnitude.  In  all  of  their  habits 
rooks  arc  much  like  the  .-Vmerican  cro«s.  Con- 
sult writings  of  European  naturalists,  especially 
as  to  the  Hocking,  .Selous,  13ird  Watching  (Lon- 
don, 1901). 

ROOKE,  Sir  George  (1G50-1709).  An  English 
admiral.  He  was  born  near  Canterbury,  at  the 
couutry-seat  of  his  father.  Sir  William  Rooke. 
He  entered  the  na^-y,  .saw  active  service  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1689  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
action  oft'  Beacliy  Head  in  1690  between  the  Earl 
of  Torringtou  and  the  French  admiral  Tour- 
ville,  and  in  1692,  in  the  battle  of  La  Hngiie, 
fought  between  the  French  licet  and  the  c(mil)iiied 
English  and  Dutch  force  under  Admiral  Russell, 
led  the  night  attack  on  the  enemy's  lleet  which 
resulted  in  the  burning  of  13  French  ships  with 
the  loss  on  the  allied  side  of  only  10  men.  For 
his  brilliant  services  on  this  occasion  he  received 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year. 
His  next  important  service  was  the  destruction  of 
a  Franco-Spanish  plate-llcet  in  the  port  of  \igo: 
and  in  July.  1704.  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Cloiid- 
esley  Shovel,  he  accomplished  the  capture  and 
annexation  to  the  British  Crown  of  GibraUar 
(q.v.).  A  few  days  later  off  Malaga,  he  fought 
an  indecisive  battle  with  a  French  licet  of  su- 
perior force,  under  the  Comte  de  Toulouse;  the 
French  loss  was  upwards  of  3000,  the  English 
upwards  of  2000  men.  Consult  The  Life  and 
Glorious  Aelions  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke, 
M.V.   (London,  1707;  new  cd.,  1713). 

ROON,  ron,  AiniiEciiT  TiiEonoR  Emil,  Count 
von  I  1SII3-79I.  A  I'russhin  licbl-iiiar-<lml  ami  war 
minister,  born  at  Pleushagen  near  Kollierg.  Ho 
was  trained  at  the  military  school  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1836  was  appointed  to  the  general  stuff 
with    the    rank    of    captain.      In     18,")8    he    wiia 
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commander  of  the  Fourteenth  Division,  and  six 
months  later  beeiune  liouteiiant-general.  In 
185!)  he  was  made  Minister  of  War.  and  in 
18(il  beeame  also  Minister  of  Jlarine,  hold- 
ing that  olliee  for  10  years.  The  splendid  elVeet- 
ivencss  of  the  German  arm.y  in  1806  and  1870-71 
was  due  in  very  great  measure  to  Von  Koon's 
talents  as  an  organizer  and  administrator.  On 
January  1,  1873,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  Field-Marshal.  He  resigned  No- 
vember 9,  1873,  the  ministry  of  war  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Cabinet,  as  Bismarck  found  it 
ncc<'ssary  to  combine  his  position  as  Imperial 
Chancell'or  with  that  of  President  of  the  Cabinet. 
Vim  Kcion,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Karl  Ritter,  wrote 
a  number  of  authoritative  Geographical  works,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  Anfanr/sgriinde  drr 
Enl-.  Viilkcr-  and  S1aatenl:unde  ( 1834) .  Consult : 
Waldcniar  Count  Rooii.  Denkiourdiglceiten  aus 
dcii)  Lchen  di:i  (!cneiaI-Feldmarschalls  Graf  en  von 
Hoon  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1892)  ;  id.,  Kriegsminis- 
ter  von  Roon  als  Redner   (ib.,  1895-96). 

ROOS,  ros,  JoHANN  Heinkich  (1631-85).  A 
Gernuin  animal  painter  and  etcher,  born  at  Otter- 
berg  in  the  Palatinate.  Early  in  life  he  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under  Juliaen  du 
Jardin,  Barend  Graat,  and  Adriaen  de  Brie.  In 
1650-54  he  visited  Italy.  France,  and  England, 
in  1657  .settled  at  Frankfort,  and  in  1673  was 
appointed  court  painter  to  the  Elector-Palatine. 
At  first  Boos  painted  portraits  and  genre  scenes, 
but  soon  turned  to  those  animal  pieces  with  land- 
scape surroundings,  for  which  he  is  famous,  ex- 
celling particularly  in  the  representation  of  sheep. 
His  works,  notwithstanding  their  great  finish  and 
his  comparatively  short  life,  are  very  numerous 
■and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pinakothck  in  Munich, 
in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  wliile 
two  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  New  York.  His  forty-four  etchings 
are  also  held  in  great  esteem.  His  son  and  pupil, 
Philipp  Peter  (surnamed  Rosa  di  Tivoli) 
(1655-1705),  born  at  Frankfort,  painted  land- 
scapes and  animals,  in  his  earlier  period  in  the 
style  of  his  father;  but  in  1677  he  went  to  Rome, 
studied  under  Brandi,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  after  settling  at  Tivoli,  whence  his  sur- 
name, he  adopted  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own, 
painting  life-size  figures  and  animals  in  a  broad 
manner  and  a  heavy  brown  tone  and  producing 
a  rather  unpleasant  etTect.  Another  son  and 
pupil,  .lOHANN  Melciiior  (1659-1731),  born  at 
Frankfort,  was  an  animal  and  portrait  painter. 
The  Darmstadt  and  Stuttgart  museums  contain 
each  a  "Stag  Hunt"  and  a  "Boar  Hunt."  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  "Stags  Under  an  Oak"  (1714), 
and  the  Stiidel  Gallery,  Frankfort,  a  "Lion  Fam- 
ily in  a  Landscape"    (1716). 

ROOSA,  roo'si,  Daniel  Bennett  St.  John 
( 1838— ) .  An  American  physician,  born  at 
Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  in 
1860  at  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  was  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Fifth 
New  Y'ork  Volunteers'  three-months'  troops,  be- 
came resident  surgeon  at  the  New  York  Hospital 
in  1862,  and  in  1864,  after  study  in  Europe,  be- 
gan practice  in  New  York  City.  From  1863  to 
1882  he  was  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear  in  the  medical  school  of  the  Univer.sity  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (now  New  York  Univer- 
sity), and  from  1875  to  1880  held  a  similar  diair 
in  the  University  of  Vermont   (Burlington).     In 


18S8  he  was  appointed  professor  of  diseases  of 
the  eye  in  the  New  York  Post-()raduate  Medical 
Si'hool,  of  whose  faculty  he  also  beeame  presi- 
dent. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  Among  his  orig- 
inal works  are:  A  Treatise  on  the  liar  (1860) 
and  On  Die  'Necessity  of  Wearing  Glasses  (1877). 

ROOSEVELT,  ro'z'-velt,  Nicholas  J.  (1767- 
1854).  An  American  inventor.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  His  claim  to  distinction  is  based 
upon  his  invention  of  the  vertical  ])addle-wheel 
for  use  in  steamboats.  As  early  as  the  Revolu- 
tion he  used  the  idea  in  a  small  boat  in  which 
there  were  two  side-wdieels  that  were  turned  by 
springs.  In  1797,  together  with  R.  R.  Living- 
ston and  John  Stevens,  he  built  a  steamboat; 
but,  as  contrary  to  his  advice,  chains  and  floats 
were  used  instead  of  paddle-wheels,  the  boat 
proved  a  failure.  Financial  difficulties  prevented 
him  from  following  out  his  idea,  and  ultimately 
Fulton  adopted  it  with  success.  In  1809  Roose- 
velt, after  considerable  controversy  with  Fulton, 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  him  for  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats  on  western  waters. 
Two  years  later  Roosevelt  built  at  Pittsburg  the 
boat  New  Orleans,  and  successfully  navigated  her 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans. Consult  Latrobe,  "A  Lost  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  the  Steamboat,"  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Marij- 
land  Historical  Society  Fund  Publication  (Balti- 
more, 1871). 

ROOSEVELT,  Robert  Barnwell  (1829—). 
An  American  autlior  and  reformer.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  the  son  of  Nicholas 
van  Schaick  Roosevelt  and  an  uncle  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850, 
and  practiced  with  success  for  many  years.  In 
1867  he  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  New 
York  State  Fishery  Commission,  and  until  1888, 
when  he  became  United  States  Minister  to  Hol- 
land, was  one  of  its  commissioners.  He  first  en- 
tered active  politics  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Tweed  'Ring,'  and  as  an  organizer  of  the  'Com- 
mittee of  Sevent}','  as  vice-president  of  the  Re- 
form Club,  and  as  an  editor  of  the  Citizen,  he 
did  much  to  break  up  that  organization.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  served  there  with  credit.  He 
published:  The  Game  Birds  of  North  America 
(I860)  ;  The  Game  Birds  of  the  North  (1860)  ; 
Superior  Fishing  (1866)  ;  Florida  and  the  Game 
Water  Birds  (I86S)  ;  and  Progressive  Petticoats 
(1871). 

ROOSEVELT,  Theodore  (1858—).  The 
twenty-sixth  President  of  the  LTnited  States,  born 
in  New  York  City,  October  27,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1880,  and  afterwards  attended  the  law  school 
of  Columbia  University.  He  turned  early  to  poli- 
tics and  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
1881  as  an  opponent  of  the  Tammany  Hall  ma- 
chine. There,  for  more  effective  service,  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Republican  minority,  although 
not  a  member  of  that  party,  and  for  three  terms, 
1882,-83,-84,  was  its  leader.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1884 
and  in  the  same  year  removed  to  Medora,  N.  Dak., 
where  he  conducted  a  ranch  for  two  years.  As 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
in  1886,  he  opposed  Henry  George,  Single-Taxer, 
and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Democrat,  the  successful 
candidate.     From   1889  to   1895  he  was  a  mem- 
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bcr  of  the  ITiiilod  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, being  apjiointed  by  President  Harrison  and 
retained  by  President  Cleveland.  In  tbe  latter 
year  he  became  president  of  tlie  Police  Board  in 
New  York  City  and  served  for  two  years,  attain- 
ing wide  prominence  by  the  energetic  methotls 
emploved  by  him  to  eradicate  evils  existing  in 
the   system.     President   McKinley  called   him    to 


anthorized.  and  the  eunnrotion  of  the  Philippinp 
Islands  with  the  liiiled  Slates  was  aeeumplished 
by  mean.s  of  a  submarine  cable.  .Ml  (his  was  a  her- 
itage of  the  McKinley  adniiMislration.  Legisla- 
tion identilh-d  more  distinctively  with  IUHJ^evelt 
bimself  dealt  with  the  revisjim" of  the  ci>iitilry'H 
financial  system,  the  increase  of  thi'  navy  as  the 
best  menns  of  preserving   peaceful   relation,  he- 


tional  service  in   1807,  as  Assistant  Secretary     tween  tHis  and  other  powers,  ami  the  establish 


of  the  Xavy,  and  as  such  his  work  was  of  signal 
value  in  hurrying  the  navy  to  readiness  for  the 
war  with  Spain.  In  his  desire  for  field  service  in 
the  war  he  resigned  from  the  department  in  April, 
1S',)S.  and  was  active  in  organizing  the  First 
L'nited  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  popularly 
known  as  'Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.'  lie  was 
lirst  lieutenant-colonel  and  afterward  colonel,  be- 


ment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau  and  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Lalxu-,  whose  Sec- 
retary is  a  nu'mber  of  the  Cabinet.  Of  the  per- 
sonal side  of  his  administration  two  instaneex 
are  sulliciently  charaeteristie — his  aition  in  the 
antliracile  coal  strike  of  1!I02  and  his  treatment 
of  the  negro  question.  His  calling  together  of 
representatives  of  both  parties  in  the  anthracite 


ing  promoted  for  gallantry  in  the  action  at  Las  trouble  and  causing  them  to  agree  to  the  appoint 

fiuasimas,  Cuba.  mcnt  of  an  arbitration   commission  was  an  net 

\\hen   his  command  was   mustered  out  of  the  without    precedent    in    the   history    of   his    olTice 

military  service   in  the  summer  of   1898,  Colonel  and  was  performed  in  the  public  "behalf,  to  rein- 

Roosevelt  returned  to  private  life  just  in  time  to  edy    a    'national  evil.'      The    appointment    of    a 


begin  an  active  itinerant  campaign  as  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Governor  of  New  York,  which 
resulted  in  his  election  over  Augustus  Van  Wyck. 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  plurality  of 
18,079.  His  first  important  act  as  Governor  was 
to  investigate  the  State  canal  svstem.  concerning 


negro.  Dr.  Crum,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  selection  of  jiegroes 
for  some  minor  offices  aroused  indignant  protest 
from  file  South  and  oflicr  parts  of  the  eonntry, 
despite  which  the  President  preserved  a  steadfast 
position — that   in  the  question  of   fitness   for  an 


which  there  had  been  much  talk  of  fraud  in  the     office  color  did  not  have  n  part.     During  his  ad- 


preceding  administration.  The  agitation  of  this 
question  continued  throughout  his  term,  the  net 
result  being  the  appropriation  by  an  unsympa- 
thetic Legislature  of  .$200,000  for  a  new  survey 
and  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements. Other  conspicuous  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Ford  Franchise  Law.  providing  for  the  tax- 
ation of  corporation  franchises,  whereby  he  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  some  of  the  largest  corpo- 
rate interests ;  the  extension  of  the  civil  service 
system  to  include  many  offices  hitherto  under  the 
control  of  political  influence ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Davis  Law  fixing  the  minimum  annual 
salary  of  school-teachers  at  $000.  and  provid- 
ing for  proportionate  advances  for  length  of 
service.  Witli  the  approach  of  the  State  and 
national  conventions  of  1900,  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  in  the  Republican  ])arty  grew 
both  intei'esting  and  involved.  He  had  become  a 
leading  personality  in  the  party,  although  hostile 
to  some  sections  of  it  and  dangerous  to  others,  and 
was  known  to  be  ambitious.  Against  his  expressed 
desire  for  a  second  term  as  Governor,  in  which  to 
complete  the  reforms  barely  begun,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Presi- 
dent JIcKinley,  and  was  elected  in  November  of 
the  same  year.  On  September  14,  1901,  at  the  death 
of    McKinlev,    Roosevelt    became    his    successor. 


ministration  President  Roosevelt  Avas  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous  figure  in  American  public 
life.  To  his  feailessness  of  action  and  speech, 
and  Ins  independence  of  counsel,  as  shown  by 
many  of  his  official  appointments,  may  be 
ascribed  the  continuous  a])prchensiMn  with  which 
the  leaders  of  his  party  viewed  him.  but  for 
these  same  qualities  the  generality  of  the  people 
gave  him  unstinted  praise. 

In  addition  to  his  political  prominence  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
The  Nnral  War  of  1S1.>  (1882)  ;  Life  of  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  (1887)  and  Life  of  (Sourcrncur  Mor- 
ris (18SS)  in  the  ".-\merican  Statesmen"  series; 
Ranch  Life  and  llunliiiij  Trail  (1SS8)  ;  llixloriiof 
yew  York  Citt/  (1891)',  in  the  "Historic  Towns" 
series:  The  Winning  of  the  West  (4  vols.,  1889- 
96);  Essays  on  Practical  Politics  (1892);  The 
Wilderness  Hunter  (1893);  American  Political 
Ideals  (1897)  ;  The  UoiKjh  Riders  (1899)  ;  Life 
of  Olirer  Cromn-ell  (1900)  :  The  Strenuous  Life 
(1900);  and,  in  collaboration  with  others.  The 
Deer  (1902). 

ROOT  (AS.,  Icel.  rot,  root;  connected  with 
Lat.  radix,  Gk.  filfa,  rhiza,  Goth,  iraiirls.  OIIG. 
u-urz,  Ger.  War:.  AS.  wi/rl.  Eng.  irorl ) .  The 
underground  part  of  vascular  plants  (pteriilo- 
phytcs  and  spcrmatopliytes)  which  serves  as  an 
anchor  in  the  soil  and  as  an  organ  for  absorbing 


Shrewd  political  commentators  had  construed  the     water.   Among  the  lower  plants  there  are  certain 


nomination  of  Roosevelt  for  Vice-President  as  an 
intrigue  of  party  leaders  to  insure  his  political 
extinction  in  that  inconspicuous  ofl!ice.  If  such 
a  plan  existed,  chance  frustrated  it  by  the  death 
of  President  Mclvinley. 

President  Roosevelt  conducted  his  administra- 
tion as  a  continuation  of  !McIvinley's,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  the  avowed  conservator.  The 
plans  for  trust  and  tariff  legislation  were  ad- 
hered to,  particularly  in  reference  to  reciprocity 
treaties  with  other  countries.  The  Philijipine 
policy  was  maintained  and  a  partially  aufono 


organs  of  attachment  (rhizoids)  which,  though 
structurally  unlike  roots,  ma.v  serve  as  such. 
Roots  are  variously  classified.  In  duration  they 
are  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial;  in  form  they 
are  fibrous  or  fleshy,  and  in  origin  they  are  |iri- 
niarv  or  secondary.  Primary  roots,  which  are 
usually  single,  and  if  persistent  are  called  tnp- 
roots,  originate  from  the  embryo:  secondary 
roots  arise  later  from  the  shoot.  .\s  to  structure 
and  function  roots  are  classified  as  follows:  Soil 
roots  are  related  to  a  soil  medium  and  differ 
therebv  from  others;  water  roots  are  constructeil 


mous  government  was   provided   for  the   islands,     for  a   water  medium   and   may  he   developed   by 
Also,  the  construction  of  au  Isthmian  canal  was    growing  a  terrestrial  jilant,  for  instance,  a  hya- 
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ciiith  bulb,  in  water;  air  roots  are  constructed  for 
an  air  niediuni,  for  instance,  the  dangling  roots  of 
an  epiiiliytic  orchid;  clinging  roots  are  organized 
for  climbing,  as  in  the  ivies;  prop  roots  are  sent 
out  to  support  wide-spreading  braiiclu-s  to  enable 


Fig.  1.  ciioss-sECTioN  of  yucng  root. 
Showing  root-hairs  with  adherent  soil-particles. 

them  to  spread  farther,  as  in  the  screw-pine, 
banyan,  etc.  Unlike  stems,  roots  bear  no  leaves 
or  foliar  structures,  joints  (nodes)  ;  do  not  in- 
crease in  length  by  joints,  but  by  continuous 
multiplication  and  enlargement  of  apical  cells; 
and  their  branches  arise  from  the  central  woody 
cylinder. 

In  minute  structure  roots  are  still  more  dis- 
tinct from  stems.  (See  Histology.)  In  general 
the  tips  bear  more  or  less  conspicuous  root-caps 


Fig.   2.    PLANTLET. 

Showing  roots  and 
root-hairs. 


Fig.   3.   DIAGRAM   OF    LONGITUDI- 
NAL  SECTION   OF   ROOT-TIP. 

Showing  dermatogeu  (e).  peri- 
biem  ip),  pierome  {pi),  and  root- 
cap  (c). 

composed  of  hood-like  masses  of  cells,  which  die 
and  slough  off  in  front,  and  are  renewed  from 
behind  (c,  Fig.  3).  This  cap  serves  to  protect 
the  delicate  growing  tip  as  the  root  pushes  its 
way  through  the  soil.  Just  behind  the  root-cap 
are  usually  very  numerous  and  delicate  hairs, 
which  are  elongated  outgrowths  from  the  epider- 
mal cells.  They  increase  the  absorbing  surface 
of  the  root  and  are  developed  only  in  the  activity 
absorbing  region  near  the  tip.     As   the   rootlet 


lengthens  new  root-hairs  appear  near  the  tip, 
and  the  older  ones  perish  ( Kigs.  1,  2).  .lust 
beneath  the  root-cap  is  the  group  of  rapidly  <li- 
viding  apical  cells,  from  which  all  the  tissues  of 
the  root  are  derived.  .Just  behind  the  apical 
group  the  three  embryonic  regions  of  the  root 
begin  to  difl'erentiate  (Fig.  3).  In  the  centre 
is  the  pierome,  an  axial  mass  of  cells  that  tend  to 
elongate.  When  fully  organized  this  becomes 
the  stele,  in  which  originate  the  vascular  bundles 
or  main  conducting  strands  of  the  root.  Sur- 
rounding the  pierome  is  the  periblcnr,  that  later 
becomes  the  cortex,  in  roots  a  very  prominent  re- 
gion. The  cortex  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  the  dennatogeu,  that  later  becomes  the  epi- 
dermis. The  dermatogen  gives  rise  to  the  root- 
cap.  In  most  roots  also  the  epidermis  behind  the 
root-cap  is  replaced  by  a  modified  outer  layer  of 
the  cortex,  called  the  epiblema.  Probably  the 
chief  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  root  is  the 
central  and  solid  woody  axis,  whose  tissues  are 
arranged  in  a  way  which  distinguishes  the  root 
from  most  stems.  Early  in  the  history  of  peren- 
nial roots  secondary  changes  occur,  that  greatly 
modify  the  general  structure,  especially  in  the 
appearance  of  growth  rings,  and  assimilate  it 
to  that  of  stems.     See  Histology. 

ROOT.  In  philology  (q.v.),  that  abstract 
form  of  a  word  which  remains  after  all  formative 
elements  have  been  removed.  In  strict  scientific 
discussion  in  Indo-Germanic  linguistics  a  root  is 
regarded  as  jire-Indo-Germanic;  that  is,  it  is  a 
hypothetical  word  derived  not  only  by  omission 
of  all  foriuatives,  but  also  by  comparison  of  all 
cognate  words  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
To  speak  of  Greek,  Celtic,  or  Germanic  roots  is, 
therefore,  scientifically  inaccurate.  Roughly 
speaking  fot  may  be  called  the  root  of  foot,  but 
properly  the  root  is  the  hypothetical  Indo-Ger- 
manic form  '']>od,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
Sanskrit  pCida,  Avesta  jiuSa,  Armenian  otn, 
Greek  ttoCs,  Doric  Greek  ttus,  Latin  pes.  Lith- 
uanian jHulas,  Gothic  fotiis,  Old  High  German 
ftioz,  and  Anglo-Saxon  fot.  In  all  probabil- 
ity roots  never  had  an  actual  existence. 
Consult:  Delbriick,  Einleitunp  in  das  Sprach- 
studium  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig.  1893)  ;  Hirt,  Indoticr- 
inaiiischer  Ahlaut  (Strassburg,  1900);  Gabe- 
lentz,  Sprachwissenschaft  (Leipzig,  1901)  ;  Fick, 
yerglciclieiides  Wdi-icrliich  der  indoijcrmanischc-n 
Sprachcii  (3d  ed.,  Gottingen,  1874-76;  4th  ed., 
1890 — )  ;  Persson,  Wurzelerweiterung  uiid  Wiir- 
xelcariation    (Upsala,  1891).     See  Philology. 

ROOT.  In  music,  the  lowest  tone  of  any  chord 
in  its  fundamental  position.  See  Chobd;  Har- 
mony. 

ROOT.  A  number  or  expression  resulting 
from  the  process  of  evolution.  (See  Involution 
AND  Evolution.)  Also  the  values  of  the  un- 
knowns which  satisfy  an  equation  (q.v.)  are 
called  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

ROOT,  Elihu  (1845—).  An  American  lawyer 
and  administrator,  born  at  Clinton,  N.  Y..  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ham- 
ilton College,  at  which  Elihu  graduated  in 
1864.  He  began  to  practice  law  in  1867.  form- 
ing partnerships  with  John  N.  Strahan  in  that 
year,  with  Willard  Bartlett  in  1876.  and  in  1886 
with  Samuel  B.  Clarke.  Eoot  was  especially 
successful  as  a  corporation  lawyer  and  was  coun- 
sel for  the  Sugar  Trust,  for  New  York  street  rail- 
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ways,  and  for  various  railroad  companies.  His 
greatest  prominence  at  the  bar  was  due  to  his 
being  retained  as  counsel  for  William  M.  Tweed 
in  tlic  'Tweed  rin<;"  trial:  for  .Tudge  Hilton 
in  the  Stewart  will  case;  and  for  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  the  Fayerweather  will  case.  From  18S3  to 
1885  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  in 
New  York  City.  In  18iH)  he  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  succeed  Russell  A.  Alger.  In 
this  capacity  he  planned  the  new  War  College 
and  a  moditication  of  the  rules  of  promotion,  by 
which  seniority  ceased  to  be  the  sole  claim.  An- 
other reform  was  the  institution  of  the  general 
statf.  He  continued  in  office  during  ilcKinley's 
second  administration  and  under  President  Roose- 
velt until  the  summer  of  1903,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  H.  Taft  (q.v.). 

ROOT,  George  Freoekick  (1820-95).  An 
American  musician  and  composer.  He  was  born 
at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  studied  music  under 
George  J.  Webb  of  Boston,  after  which  he  taught 
music  in  New  York  City  (1844-45),  where  he 
was  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Stranger.  In 
1859  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  music 
firm  of  Root  &  Cady.  He  composed  many  pop- 
ular songs  and  battle  songs,  notably  "Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,"  "Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  and  the  quartet, 
"There's  Music  in  the  Air,"  besides  which  he 
edited  numerous  books  of  sacred  music.  Other 
works  were  the  cantatas  Flotcer  Queen  (1852)  ; 
Daniel  (1852);  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (1854); 
Bclshaz::ar's  Feast  (185G);  and  The  Haymakers 
(1857). 

ROOT  BARNACLE.     See  Rhizocephala. 

ROOT  PARASITES.  Plants  attached  to  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  whose  elaborated  food  they 
consume.  They  are  usually  without  chlorophyll. 
In  temperate  climates  the  best  known  are  proba- 
bh'  broom  rape  and  cancer  root ;  in  tropical 
countries,  Rafflesia  (q.v.).  Many  species  of 
Scrophulariaceoe  and  the  Indian  pipe  (ilonotro- 
pa  nniflora)    are  semi-parasitic. 

ROOT  PRESSURE.  If  while  a  plant  is 
rapidly  absorbing  water  by  the  root  sj'stem,  it 
be  decapitated,  water  will  soon  ooze  from  the 
stump — a  phenomenon  known  as  bleeding.  The 
amount  may  be  measured  and  the  pressure 
under  which  it  escapes  may  be  ascertained. 
Since  the  pressure  thus  determined  was  first 
recognized  as  arising  in  the  root  system,  the 
name  root  pressure  was  given  to  it.  Since 
investigation  shows,  however,  that  cells  of 
suitable  character,  located  in  any  part  of  the 
plant,  under  proper  conditions  may  develop  a 
similar  pressure,  the  terms  .sap  pressure  and 
bleeding  pressure  are  superseding  it.  Sap  pres- 
sure is  dependent  upon  the  osmotic  pressure  (see 
Osmosis)  of  active  cells  which  adjoin  xylem 
bundles  (see  Anatomy),  into  which  water  es- 
capes and  travels  to  the  point  of  exit  under  the 
pressure  of  additional  quantities  of  water  from 
behind.  There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  action  of  the  cells  which  thus  force  water 
into  the  xyleni.  Root  pressure  shows  itself  most 
strikingly  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  developed,  when  the  sap  often  exudes  from 
wounds,  as  in  grapevines  and  many  trees,  in 
considerable  quantities.  After  the  development 
of  the  foliage  and  under  conditions  which  iiermit 
transpiration  (q.v.).  root  pressure  becomes  less 
Vol.  XVII.— 19. 


or  disappears.  It  is,  therefore,  not  uu  iin|iortant 
factor  in  lifting  water  when  water  is  most  iiecdej. 
The  amount  of  water  which  may  escape  iit 
often  much  greater  than  the  volume' of  the  root 
system.  Thus,  in  two  and  a  half  days,  the  slump 
of  a  stinging  nettle  gave  olV  over"  eleven   litem 


APPABATC8  TO   UKASCBE   BOOT   FRRSMCRE. 

t,  T-tube  attai-'hed  to  stutiip  of  plant,  filled  with  water 
and  clost'd  by  Healing  in  llanie  the  tiii  of  c ;  nt.  a  mtT- 
cur.v  pressure  tcauge  conneeted  with  t.  registering  the  fi.ree 
with  which  water  is  forced  from  the  stump,    s,  a  HUpport. 

(11  quarts)  of  water,*more  than  eight  times  the 
volume  of  the  root  system.  A  twelve-year-old 
birch  in  seven  days  exuded  from  an  opening  in 
the  trunk  30  liters  of  water.  When  the  central 
bud  is  cut  out,  various  s))ecies  of  century  plant 
exude  water  several  months.  A  vigorous  plant  is 
said  by  Humboldt  to  yield  as  much  as  1000  liters. 
The  extrusion  of  water  from  the  sugar  maple  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring  is  at  first  not  due  to 
root  pressure,  but  rather  to  the  expansion  of 
gases  in  the  twigs  which  are  warmed  during  the 
sunny  days.     See  Sap. 

ROOT  TUBERCLES.  Irregular  swellings 
upon  the  roots  of  Leguminos.T,  the  alder,  and  a 
few  other  plants.  They  are  due  to  an  infection 
by  various  bacteria,  or  bacteria-like  organisms. 
The  ability  of  plants  to  assimilate  the  free  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
agricultural  chemists  for  many  years.  Georges 
Ville  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  main- 
tain that  certain  plants  can  so  assimilate,  hut  he 
did  not  discover  the  true  explanation.  The  claim 
of  \'illc  was  attacked  by  Boussingault.  I.awes 
and  Gilbert,  and  other.s.  whose  experiments 
seemed  to  give  opposite  results.  Later  llellriegel 
(q.v.)  proved,  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  clovers  and  similar  crops  enrich  the 
soil  by  adding  nitrogen  to  it  and  that  they  ob- 
tain this  nitrogen  from  the  air.  and  subsequent 
studies  show  that  the  bacteria  gain  entrance 
through  the  root-hairs.  The  action  is  recipro- 
cal; the  plant  furnishes  the  carbohyilrates  nei>- 
essarv   for   the  growth   of   the  bacteria,   which. 
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in  turn,  supply  nitrogen  to  the  host  plant. 
(tSee  Symbiosis.)  In  this  way  if  the  soil 
contains  sufficient  available  nitrogen  for  the 
nia-Kimuni  ilevelopnient  of  the  plant,  few  tuber- 
cles will  be  developed,  but  well  supplied  with 
soil  organisms,  tubercles  will  be  develiJi)eil  in 
abundance.  The  failure  of  Boussingault  and 
otliers  (o  observe  any  increase  in  nitrogen  was 
due  either  to  the  absence  of  the  micro-organisms 
or  to  a  large  amount  of  available  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  since  the  organism  {Bdcilhis  radicicoUt)  is 
not  always  present  in  the  soil.  Two  means  for 
securing  them  have  been  developed.  One,  called 
soil  inoculation,  consists  in  scattering  soil  rich 
in  these  organisms  over  a  field  to  be  planted, 
and  the  other  in  the  use  of  cultures  of  the  organ- 
isms distributed  on  the  seed  or  over  the  soil. 
This  last  method  is  in  some  ways  preferable  and 
has  resulted  in  the  conmiercial  preparation  of  a 
'nitrogen.'  See  Clover;  LEGUMiNO.s.i; ;  Green 
llANi'Hi.Nd:    Nitrogen. 

BOPE  ( AS.  rap,  Goth,  raips,  OHG.  reif,  cord, 
Ger.  licif,  ring;  of  uncertain  etymology).  Tech- 
nically, cordage  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  term  cordage  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  to 
include  all  sizes  and  varieties  of  cords  and  rope 
from  harvester  twine  to  the  largest  cables.  It  is 
probable  that  rope-making  was  among  the  very 
earliest  of  human  industries.  The  materials  first 
used  for  the  ]iurpose  were  probably  the  fibres  of 
various  plants,  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and 
the  hides  of  animals  cut  into  thongs  and  twisted 
together.  Sculptural  representations  of  rope- 
making  are  found  upon  ancient  Egyptian  manu- 
scripts, showing  that  they  made  use  of  flax  and 
the  fibres  of  the  date  tree  as  well  as  of  rawhide. 
'  Herodotus  states  that  the  Persians  manufactured 
cables  28  inches  in  circumference  of  flax  and 
papyrus  with  wliioh  to  aid  in  constructing  the 
bridge  of  boats  upon  whidi  the  army  of  Xerxes 
crossed  the  Hellespont.  Peruvians  used  fibres  of 
the  maguey  for  rope  and  twisted  cables  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  carry  the  primitive  suspension 
bridges. 

Prior  to  the  year  1820,  hand  labor,  aided  only 
by  the  clumsy  wheels  and  other  imperfect  con- 
trivances pertaining  to  the  old-fashioned  rope- 
walk,  was  exclusively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rope.  In  that  year  some  machines  were 
constructed  in  England  for  twisting  hand-spun 
yarn  into  strands,  and  a  few  were  imported  mto 
the  l.'nited  States.  The  next  step  was  the  intro- 
duction of  machines  for  spinning  the  thread.s 
from  the  raw  material.  The  first  machinery 
for  this  purpose  was  constructed  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1834.  American  machines  are  now  ex- 
tensively employed  in  Europe,  and  American 
cordage  is  held  in  such  high  estimation  that  it  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Materials.  The  materials  employed  for  rope- 
making  include  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  manila,  sisal, 
jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibres.  Russian  hemp 
for  tarred  rigging  has  long  maintained  a  reputa- 
tion for  superiority ;  its  great  strength  and  dur- 
ability are  wttributed  to  the  method  of  retting 
the  fibre  under  water  in  lieu  of  the  mode  usually 
adopted  with  American  hemp,  called  dew-retting. 
Italian  hemp  is  also  of  excellent  quality,  and  for 
some  uses  is  unsurpassed.  Manila  hemp  is  per- 
haps more  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  than  any  other  matsrial,  as  its  great 
pliability  and  strength  particularly  adapt  it  for 


the  running  rigging  of  vessels  and  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  ordinal)'  uses.  Russian  and  American 
hemp  are  jireferred  for  standing  rigging,  because 
they  will  absorb  a  great  amount  of  tar  and  will 
withstand  the  weather  without  shrinking  or 
stretching.  Sisal,  from  Yucatan,  and  East  In- 
dian jute,  are  largely  used  for  the  nmnufacture 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cordage.  See  Flax; 
Hemp;  Jute;  Sisal. 

Rope-Walk  Rope-Making.  The  old  walk  was 
usually  from  1,000  feet  to  1,400  feet  long.  Fibres 
of  hemp  were  hackled  or  straightened  out  by 
drawing  the  material  through  a  steel-toothed 
coml).  The  workman  then  wound  a  bundle  of 
liemp  about  his  body,  attaching  one  end  to  one 
of  a- series  of  hooks  on  a  "whirl'  or  looper.  draw- 
ing out  the  fibres  from  the  bundle  with  one 
hand  and  compressing  them  with  tlie  other,  ex- 
))erience  teaching  the  number  of  fibres  to  draw 
out  and  how  to  twist  them  so  as  to  hold  firmly 
to  the  hook.  He  then  walked  slowly  backward 
down  the  walk,  making  his  .yarn  as  he  went,  the 
spinning  being  done  by  the  wheel  or  'whirl' 
turned  by  an  assistant,  the  spinner  seeing  that 
the  fibres  were  equally  supplied  and  joining  the 
twisted  parts  at  the  ends.  Two  or  more  spin- 
ners might  be  going  down  the  walk  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  end  two  would  join  their  yarns 
together,  each  then  beginning  a  new  yarn  and  re- 
turning on  the  walk  to  the  end  where  the  second 
spinner  again  took  his  yarn  off  the  'whirl'  and 
joined  it  to  the  end  of  the  first  spinner's  yarn, 
so  that  it  continued  on  the  reel.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  yarns  were  spun  they  were 
twisted  into  strands  and  the  strands  into  ropes, 
horse  power  being  usually  employed. 


A   CABLE-LAID  ROPE. 

The  next  improvement  was  the  introduction  of 
machines  for  twisting  the  yarn  into  strands  and 
laying  the  strands  into  cables.  The  nature  and 
operation  of  these  machines  can  best  be  explained 
by  describing  a  modern  rope-walk  plant,  the 
reader  taking  care  to  remember,  however,  that,  at 
first,  hand-spun  yarn  was  employed  instead  of 
the  present  machine-spun  yarn,  ilost  large  rope, 
such  as  towing  lines  and  ship  cables,  is  walk- 
laid  rope.  The  first  operation  is  to  wind  the  yarn 
on  large  bobbins.  These  bobbins  are  put  on  a 
framework  of  wood  located  near  one  end  of  the 
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rojic-walk  ami  tlic  ciuls  of  the  yarns  from  tlieui 
air  passed  tliroufili  holes  in  an  "iron  fc'aufje  plate, 
known  as  the  face  plate,  and  then  llirough  a  east- 
iron  tul)('.  wliicli  acts  to  collect  the  separate 
yarns  into  a  closely  laid  cylindrical  bunitle. 
After  being  passed  through  the  tube  the  yarns 
are  fastened  on  a  hook  of  the  forming  machine, 
which  runs  on  a  track  the  entire  length  of  the 
walk,  and  which  at  the  same  time  twists  the 
yarns  Ictt-handed  into  a  strand.  To  lay  these 
strands  into  a  rope,  two  laying  macliines  are  re- 
quired, one  at  ea<-li  end  of  the  walk,  which  are 
known  as  the  upjier  and  lower  machines.  As 
many  of  the  strands  as  are  required  for  the  rope 
are  stretched  at  full  length  along  the  walk  and 
are  attached  to  the  hooks  on  the  laying  machines. 
Tlie  upper  machine  has  but  one  hook,  to  which  all 
the  strands  are  attached  and  which  o|)erates  in 
one  direction ;  while  the  lower  machine  has  as 
many  hooks  as  there  are  strands  and  operates  in 
the  opposite  direction.  To  keep  the  strands 
equidistant  the\-  are  placed  in  the  grooves  of  a 
conical  wooden  block  called  a  "top,"  which  is  at- 
tached to  an  upright  post  on  a  car  called  a  top 
stud.  The  top  is  pushed  up  close  to  the  upper 
laying  machine  at  the  beginning  of  the  twisting 
process,  and,  as  the  twisting  proceeds,  the  strands 
closing  in  behind  it  gradually  force  it  down  the 
walk  until  the  lower  laying  machine  is  reached 
and  the  rope  completed. 

.Machine  Rope-Making.  The  greater  part  of 
medium-size  rope  is  made  by  rope-making  ma- 
chines, as  distinguished  from  the  rope-walk.  In 
describing  rope-making  by  machines  reference 
will  be  had  particularly  to  the  working  of  Ma- 
nila hemp,  tne  material  most  extensively  used, 
but  Russian,  Sisal,  and  other  hemps  are  manipu- 
lated in  essentially  the  same  manner.  The  treat- 
ment of  jute  requires  a  rather  different  process, 
owing  to  its  shorter  and  weaker  fibre.  The  bales 
of  Manila  hemp,  averaging  in  weight  about  270 
pounds  each,  are  opened,  and,  after  the  fibre  has 
been  lightly  shaken  apart,  it  is  placed  in  layers 
which  are  sprinkled  lightly  with  oil  to  soften 
and  to  lubricate  the  fibre  previous  to  its  passage 
through  the  machines.  The  first  mechanical 
operation  is  called  'scutching,'  and  consists  in 
l)assing  the  hemp  over  revolving  cylinders  bris- 
tling with  sharp  steel  prongs  or  teeth,  which 
straighten  out  the  fibres  and  remove  the  coir,  or 
fine  broken  particles,  the  dirt,  and  other  foreign 
substances.  It  is  then  passed  on  to  the  break- 
ers, which  are  large  frames  each  about  2.5  feet 
long,  consisting  of  two  endless  chains  covered 
with  long  steel  pins.  The  first  chain  feeds  the 
fibres  to  the  second,  which  runs  much  slower,  the 
effect  being  to  comb  or  straighten  out  the  fibres 
and  draw  them  into  a  continuous  ribbon  or  sliver. 
Following  this  operation  comes  the  passage  of 
the  hemp  through  the  spreaders  and  drawing 
frames,  machines  similar  to  the  breakers,  but 
smaller,  and  furnished  with  steel  pins  and  teeth 
of  gradually  increasing  fineness,  which  still 
further  comb  and  straighten  out  the  fibres — a 
number  of  slivers  being  put  together  behind  each 
machine  and  drawn  down  to  one  sliver  again  at 
the  end  of  each  machine.  This  drawing  is  re- 
peated several  times  through  machines  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  fineness,  in  order  to  make  the 
sliver  even,  without  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  spin  fine  even  yarns.  This  process  is 
completed  on  a  very  fine  drawing  frame  called  a 


finisher,  and  from  this  the  material  eniprgpii  in 
complete  readiness  for  spinning.  'I'lie  Npinning 
is  doni'  on  spinning  machines  or  jennies,  encli  op- 
erating two  spindles,  moving  at  about  l."iOO  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  spinning  twists  the 
fibre  right-handed  into  yarn,  almut  lOOt)  yards 
of  which  are  wound  upon  each  bobl)iii.  'Ihe'  next 
process  is  to  •form'  the  yarn  into  strands  and 
■lay'  the  stran<ls  into  rope,  and  this  is  |H-rfornied 
upon  machines  known  as  formers  and  layers. 
For  the  larger  sizes  of  rope  tlieri'  are  iismillv 
separate  machines,  but  for  ro[H'  'j  in<'li  in  iliani- 
eter  and  less  the  former  and  layer  are  combined 
into  a  single  machine.  The  former  consists  of  u 
circular  iron  disk,  at  the  centre  of  which  is 
erected  a  perpendicular  shaft,  carrying  ut  ita 
end  a  'head'  or  die.  The  plane  of  the  disk  nujy 
be  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  .Around  the 
edge  of  the  disk  are  spaced  several  bobbins  or 
spools  full  of  yarn,  the  number  of  spoids  used 
depending  upon  the  nuiiilier  of  yarns  in  the  final 
strand.  The  free  end  of  the  yarn  from  each  spool 
is  carried  to  the  head,  where,  by  a  revolving  mo- 
tion of  the  disk,  they  aie  twisted  together  and 
wound  otf  on  to  a  spool  or  drum.  If  we  substi- 
tute for  the  s|iools  of  yarn  just  described  spools 
filled  with  twisted  strands  we  have  in  its  essen- 
tials a  layer.  When  former  and  layer  are  com- 
bined, each  spool  on  the  large  disk  is  rei>laced 
by  a  small  disk  and  head,  which  twists  a  strand, 
the  several  strands  being  led  to  the  head  of  the 
main  disk  and  there  twisted  into  completed  rope, 
which  is  wound  oil  onto  a  drum  or  reel. 

SpEtlAl,  Roi'ES.  Cables  for  drilling  oil  and 
water  wells  have  to  be  made  unusually  long  and 
run  all  the  way  from  1,400  feet  to  .■i,.500  feet  in 
length,  and  from  1%  inches  to  2li  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  composed  of  three  strands 
of  manila  ropes,  laid  together  with  a  very  bard 
lay,  so  that  tliev  will  not  untwist  when  used  for 
drilling,  and  also  will  resist  the  continual  wear 
and  rubbing  against  the  side  of  the  casing  and 
the  wall  of  the  well.  Cables  of  this  kind  are 
always  made  on  machines  and  not  in  Ihr  rope- 
walk.  These  machines  have  to  be  exceedingly 
large  and  heavy  to  carry  this  amount  of  rope, 
and  only  a  few  mills  in  the  world  are  e<|Uip|>ed 
for  making  well-drilling  cables.  For  making 
tarred  rope  the  yarns  are  first  run  through  cop- 
per tanks  filled  with  heated  tar:  the  yarns  enter 
through  holes  in  an  iron  plate  and  are  drawn 
through  the  tank  by  machinery.  .\s  the  yarns 
emerge  from  the  tank  the  superlluous  tar  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  pressing  rollers.  Tarred  ropo 
may  be  made  any  size  by  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed, but  a  large  proportion  of  tarred  yarn  ia 
made  into  small  cordage. 

Strength  of  Rope.  The  strength  of  rope 
varies  with  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  the 
weight  of  the  rope  per  fathom,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  compiled  from  Kent's  Mirhtiniciil 
Eniiiiieer's  I'ockrl  Book  (New  York,  1900)  give 
some  general  information  on  this  matter: 


MATERIALS 


Untarred  hemp 
Tarred  hemp. 
Cotton  rope... 
Manila  rope... 


Circ.  in 
iucbes 


l.Ktto  6.9 
l.«  to  7.12 
2.48  to  6.51 
1.19  to  8.9 


Weljrht.  lbs. 
per  fathom 


0.42  to  7.77 
0.38  to  10.39 
1.(18  to  8.17 
0.2    to  11.4 


Strength,  Itia. 

1.67C1I.I  :i;i.-"~ 
1.040  to  :)1...|'' 
3,ati9  to  'U.-i!* 
1,280  to  ee.Mo 


The  comparative  strength  of  hemp,  iron,  nml 
steel  ropes  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the 
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following  fi^'ures  from  Weisliach :  Girtli  ro- 
(Hiiretl  to  n'lvv  tensile  .strength  of  40  tons:  Hemp, 
12  inelies;    iron,  4%  inches;    steel,  3%   inches. 

I'or  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope,  sec  Wire  and  MANrF.\CTi.'KES  of.  I'or  de- 
tails of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  rope  and 
its  application  to  transmission  of  power,  see 
Kent,  Mcchiinical  E)i(iiiiccr's  Pocket  Book  (Xew 
York,  liMlO),  and  Flalhcr,  Rope  Driving  (Xew 
York,   KS'i')). 

ROPES,  Artiur  llEEi)  (185n— ).  An  English 
author  hcst  known  for  his  comic  operas.  He  was 
born  in  l^ondon.  studied  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  I^ightfoot  and  Whewell  scholar  in 
KSS.-i  and  fellow  of  King's  from  1884  to  1830.  He 
lectured  on  history  at  Cambridge  and  wrote  a 
Hhort  Uistori/  of' Europe  (1889).  He  edited 
Lady  Mari/  iVortlci/  Montagu's  Letters  (1893), 
besides  several  modern  language  texts  for  the 
Pitt  Press  Series.  Ropes's  first  comic  opera, 
Faddimir,  was  produced  in  1889.  His  otlier  ])ro- 
ductions,  entire  or  in  part,  include  libretti  for 
Joan  of  Arc  (1891),  Go  Bang  (1894),  A  Greek 
Slave  (1898),  Sa7i  Toy  (1899),  The  Messenger 
Boy  (  1900),  and  The  Toreador  (1901). 

ROPES,  John  Codman  (1830-99).  An  emi- 
nent American  lawyer  and  military  historian. 
He  was  born  in  Saint  Petersburg.  Russia,  where 
his  father, a  |nouunent  Boston  merchant. lived  for 
some  time;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18.57  and  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1801 :  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1865  he 
became  associated  in  practice  with  .John  C.  Gray ; 
from  1860  to  1870  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Ainerican  Law  Review:  and  from  1878  until  his 
death  was  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray 
&  Loring.  Though  an  able  advocate,  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  the  care  and  management  of 
trust  estates.  He  early  became  interested  in 
military  history;  founded  the  Military  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts  in  1870:  and  gained  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  military  historian.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  magazine  articles,  he  pub- 
lished; The  Army  Under  Pope  (1881).  in  the 
"Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  Series;"  The  First 
TiapuUiin  (188.'j):  The  Campaign  of  Wate.rioo 
(1892-93),  probably  the  ablest  monograph  yet 
published  on  that  subject;  and  The  Story  of  the 
Civil  War  (2  vols..  1894-98).  which  was'left  un- 
finished, but  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
account  yet  produced  of  the  militai-j'  operations 
of  1801  and  18()2  in  the  United  States. 

ROPEWAY.  A  line  of  rope  or  steel  cable  in 
which  a  carriage  with  grooved  wheels  is  sup|)ort- 
ed  and  carries  a  load.  This  carriage,  with  its 
burden,  may  be  moved  either  by  power  or  l)y 
gravity  and  the  device  is  frequently  employed  in 
mining  and  other  operations,  especially  for  cross- 
ing valleys.  Ropeways  have  been  in  use  since  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  idea 
is  now  more  generally  applied  in  the  cableway 
(q.v. ),  where  a  load  is  not  only  transported,  but 
is  hoisted  from  any  point  on  the  line  and  deliv- 
ered at  any  other  desired  point.  Telpherage 
(q.v.)  is  also  a  further  adaptation  of  the  same 
principle. 

ROPS,  rA,  FfiLiciEN  (1833-98).  A  Belgian 
etcher.  ])ainter,  and  lithographer,  born  at  Xamur. 
His  first  drawings  appeared  in  1855,  in  the 
Crocodile,  a  Brussels  publication,  and  a  year 
afterwards  he  founded  JJylenspilgel,  in  which 
several  of  his  best   lithographs  were   published. 


After  this  he  was  employed  mainly  in  illustrating 
novels,  and  the  cynical  spirit,  rare  imagination, 
and  often  erotic  subjects  of  these  drawings  liave 
made  his  name  widely  and  in  many  cases  un- 
favorably known.  His  works  rank  with  the  high- 
est for  breadth,  concentration,  and  sheer  technical 
skill.  His  series  of  etchings  known  as  the  .S'o- 
tani<iues  are  remarkable  productions.  His  other 
works  include  several  water  colors.  Consult: 
Ramiro,  Catalogue  descriptif  et  unalytique  de 
rfruvre  grave  de  Felicien  Rops  (Paris,  1887-91)  ; 
and  lluysmans,  Certains  (Paris.  1887). 

ROQUE.     See  Croquet. 

ROQUE.  riik.  Sai.xt.    See  Rocii,  Saint. 

ROQUEFORT,  rik'for'.  A  village  in  the  De- 
lia rtment  of  Aveyron,  France,  famous  for  its 
enormous  production  of  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  matured  in  the 
rocky  eaves  of  the  Larzac  clitl's  (Map;  France, 
J  8)".     Population,  in  1901.  937. 

ROQUETTE,  r6'ket'.  Otto  (1824-90).  A  Ger- 
man poet,  born  in  Krotoschin.  Poseii.  of  Fi'ench 
(descent.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle, 
and  taught  in  the  Darmstadt  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute from  1809  to  his  death.  His  first  book  was 
his  greatest  success,  an  allegoric  tale  in  verse, 
Waldmeiiiters  Brautfahrt  (1851),  which  reached 
more  than  sixty  editions  before  his  death.  Among 
his  other  poems,  none  of  which  approached  the 
Brautfahrt  in  popularity,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  Liederbuch  (1852;  3d  ed.  1880).  which  is 
in  the  Anacreontic  manner;  Hans  Haidekuckuck 
(1885;  4th  ed.  1894)  :  and  Cesario.  a  volume  of 
narrative  verse  (1888).  Besides  several  novels 
and  dramas,  Roquette  wrote  a  Gesehiehtc  der 
deutschen  Litteratur  (1802-03;  revised  1882). 
Consult  the  autobiography,  Siebzig  Jahre  (Darm- 
stadt. 1893). 

RORAIMA,  ro-rii'e-ma.  Mount.  A  remark- 
able mesa  or  flat-topped  mountain-block 
situated  at  the  common  boundary  point  of  Vene- 
zuela, Brazil,  and  British  Guiana  (Map:  Brazil, 
E  2 ) .  From  a  sloping  talus  at  the  base  tlie  per- 
l)endicular  rocky  walls  rise  to  a  sheer  height  of 
nearly  3000  feet,  though  a  sloping  ledge  on  one 
side  enables  an  ascent  to  be  nuide  to  the  summit, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  8740  feet  above  the  sea. 
Several  streams  rise  on  the  svimmit.  and  fall  over 
the  edges,  forming  the  highest  cascades  in  the 
world,  the  water  being  blown  into  a  fine  spray 
long  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 

RO'RER,  Sarah  Tyson  (1849—).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  born  at  Richboro.  Pa.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  East  Aurora.  X^.  \'..  Academy,  and 
became  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Domestic  Science.  She  was  editor  and  part  owner 
of  Table  Talk  from  1880  until  1892,  and  was  an 
editor  of  Household  A>ics  from  1892  until  1897, 
when  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Her  published  works  include:  Mrs. 
Rorer's  Cook  Book:  Canning  and  Preserving; 
Bread  Making :  Hov:  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish;  and 
Good  Gooking. 

RORIC  FIGURES  (from  Lat.  ros,  dew).  Im- 
ages produced  liy  breathing  on  glass  or  other 
polished  surfaces  which  have  been  covered  by 
some  object.  Moser  of  Konigsberg.  in  1842.  dis- 
covered that  when  two  bodies  are  in  close  prox- 
imity they  receive  impressions  of  each  other's 
images,  or.  if  a  smooth  surface  has  been  touched 
by  another  body,  it  acquires  a  property  of  pre- 
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eipitating  vaIXlI■^?.  «liich,  by  their  action,  cause 
an  impression  which  /.'ives  to  the  .surface  a  <lillcr- 
ent  appearance.  These  roric  figures  are  called  by 
the  Germans  Haiiclihihirr,  or  breath  figures. 
Hunt  and  others  have  ])roihK'ed  similar  elVects  by 
heat.  Gold,  silver,  and  bnjiize  eoins  and  medals 
were  placed  on  a  polished  heated  copper-plate. 
After  cooling,  the  coins  or  other  objects  were  re- 
moved and  the  plate  exposi'd  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury.  The  parts  which  had  lieen  covered  by 
gold  and  silver  coins  gave  the  most  distinct  im- 
pressions, the  gold  more  than  the  silver.  These 
phenomena  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  molecular  cliange  in  the  surface  in  con.se- 
quence  of  its  having  been  fur  some  time  exposed 
to  different  externa!  circumstances.  Consult 
Miiller-Puuillet,  Lchrbuch  der  Physik  (Bruns- 
wick.  188G). 

RORQUAL  (either  from  Swed.  riirhral.  round- 
headed  cachelot,  from  riir,  Icel.  reyrr,  Goth,  rans, 
OHG.  ror,  Ger.  Rohr,  reed  +  hvalr,  leel.  hidlr. 
OHG.  mil-fisc,  Ger.  Walfisch,  AS.  hirml,  Eng. 
tchale,  or  from  Norw.  reydhrhial,  red  whale,  from 
Icel.  rriupr,  Goth,  raiips.  OHG.  rot.  Ger.  rot, 
AS.  j-eac/,  Eng.  red  +  h  val.  whale ) .  A  whale  of  the 
family  BaliTnopteridie,  which  includes  whalebone 
whales  of  large  size,  differing  from  the  right 
whales  in  the  comparatively  small  head,  the 
presence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  and  the  fact  that  the 
throat  is  deeply  ridged  and  furrowed  lengthwise. 
The  baleen  is  short,  ilany  species  of  rorqual  are 
known  in  various  oceans,  including  the  largest  of 
known  whales,  such  as  Sibbald's,  or  tlie  'blue' 
whale,  which  reaches  a  length  of  So  feet,  the  tin- 
ner, the  humpback,  and  the  California  gray 
whale,  all  of  which  are  elsewhere  described.  The 
northern  rorqual  or  razorbaek  (Balcenoptera 
iinisctilu.s)  is  a  slate-gray,  whitish  beneath.  It 
is  found  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  not  easily  cap- 
tured; and  whalers  dislike  it,  because  the  Green- 
land whale  is  seldom  found  near  it,  while  its  own 
value  is  very  inferior,  owing  to  the  comparative 
thinness  of  the  blubber,  and  the  shortness  and  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  whalebone.  It  is,  however, 
an  important  object  of  pursuit  to  the  Laplanders 
and  Greenlanders.  This  rorqual  does  not  feed  so 
exclusively  on  snmll  prey  as  does  the  Greenland 
whale.  Its  gullet  is  much  wider,  and  it  preys 
much  on  fishes,  the  shoals  of  which  it  follows 
into  bays  and  estuaries,  devouring  them  in  multi- 
tudes.  Consult  authorities  cited  under  Whale. 

RO'RY  O'MORE'.  A  novel  by  Samuel  Lover 
(18.30).  Kory.  a  racy  Irish  peasant,  cares  for  a 
sick  French  officer  about  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  intrusted  with  important  dis- 
patches. On  this  errand  he  is  involved  in  a 
fracas,  and  hurried  off  to  France.  He  returns 
to  find  himself  accused  of  murder,  and  is  about 
to  be  hanged  when  his  supposed  victim  appears. 
Lover  also  wrote  a  ballad  on  Rory  O'More. 

ROSA,  ro'za,  C.vrl  (1842-89).  A  German 
violinist  and  impresario,  born  at  Hamburg.  He 
studied  in  the  conservatories  of  Leipzig  and 
Paris;  was  concert-meister  at  Hamburg  (ISG.S- 
6.5).  and  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  I8(i7 
married  Euphrosyne  Parepa.  the  famous  soprano. 
Together  tliey  formed  an  opera  company,  with 
JIadame  Rosa  as  its  prima  donna,  which  gave  a 
great  number  of  successful  performances  botli  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  Carl  Rosa  opera 
company  was  important  principally  for  its  cred- 
itable presentations  of  foreign  operas  in  English. 


ROSA,  Euw.MU)  HKN.vfnT  (18(il  — ).  An 
-Vmeriean  jdiysicisl,  born  in  Kogernville.  N.  V., 
and  educated  at  Wesleyan  L'niversily,  where  he 
graduated  in  1880.  and  at  .lohns  Uiipkiiis.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  Wesh^yan, 
made  an  especial  study  of  ell>clrii-itv.  and  "was 
associated  with  Professor  .Atwater  o"f  Wesleyan 
in  experiments  on  the  conservation  of  luiiiian 
energy  in  which  a  new  and  large  form  of  re-pi 
ratory  calorimeter  was  employeil.  His  publica- 
tions include  The  Speri/ic  liiduclirt  CuihicHi/  of 
Elcctroli/lex  (18!)2)  and  Descriptiuiis  of  a  \im 
Respiratory  Calorimeter  (with  Atwaler,  18ltll). 

ROSA,  Salvatok  (  ICl.5-73).  An  Italian  paint- 
er, etcher,  satirical  poet,  and  inusii'al  composer, 
the  chief  nuister  of  the  Neapolitan  School  of 
Painting.  He       was       bora       near       Naples, 

■lune  20,  ItUo,  (he  son  of  an  architect.  lie 
studied  music  and  poetry,  before  taking  up  paint- 
ing under  his  uncle,  Paolo  Greco,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Fracanzano.  a  pupil  of  Kibera,  whose 
school  Salvalor  afterwards  also  frccpiented  to 
study  figures.  Before  he  was  eighteen  he  wan- 
dered about  sketching  in  the  mountainous  regions 
and  along  the  shores  of  Soutli  Italy,  often  falling 
in  with  the  banditti,  who  appear  so  frecpiently  in 
his  pictures.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples 
the  death  of  his  father  threw  the  support  of  the 
family  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  giainted  small 
pictures  at  low  prices  until  they  attractc<l  the  at- 
tention of  Lanfranco.  He  now  also  won  the 
friendship  of  Falcone,  the  "Oracle  of  Battles," 
under  whose  instruction  Salvator  learned  to 
paint  battle  scenes.  In  1035  he  went  to  Rome  and 
found  a  patnm  in  Cardinal  Urancaccia.  for  whom 
he  decorated  his  palace  at  Viterbo,  returning 
thence  to  Naples.  The  favorable  reception  of  his 
"Prometheus"  (Palazzo  Corsini)  at  Home  in- 
duced him  to  repair  once  more  (103!t|  to  the 
Eternal  City,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  fame  as  a 
poet,  musician,  and  painter,  and  where  his  house 
became  the  gathering  point  of  an  a<lmiriiig  circle 
of  young  scholars,  artists,  and  Church  digni- 
taries. The  story  of  his  partici))ation  in  the  in- 
surrection of  Masaniello  at  Naples  in  l(i47.  and 
of  his  joining  Falcone's  "Coni])agnia  ddla 
Morte,"  deserves  little  credence,  although  the 
fact  of  his  presence  in  Naples  at  the  time  seems 
established.  After  another  sojourn  of  four  years 
in  Rome,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion by  two  satirical  pictures,  "Human  Frailty" 
and  "Fortune,"  and  accepted  the  invitation  to 
the  grand  ducal  Court  at  Florence,  where  he  spent 
nine  years,  enjoying  with  other  friendships  that 
of  Lorenzo  Lipi)i,  in  whose  pictures  Salvalor 
painted  the  landscapes.  He  finally  returned  to 
Rome  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Maridi 
1.5.  1073. 

The  great  and)ition  of  .Salvator  Ro.sb  was  to 
excel  as  an  historical  painter,  ami  .some  of  his 
pictures,  such  as  the  "Conspiracy  of  Catiline" 
(Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence),  ".Saul  and  the  Witcli 
of  Endor"  (Louvre),  the  "Purgatory"  (Brera, 
Milan),  and  ".Jonah  Preaching  at  Nineveh" 
(Copenhagen  Gallery),  go  far  to  justify  hi>  as- 
piration. But  his  chief  power  lay  in  painting 
landscapes,  marine  views,  and  battle  scenes,  an 
admirable  example  of  the  latter  being  in  the 
Louvre.  His  genius  for  landscapes  was  solf- 
taught  and  original,  preferring  such  subjects  as 
the  lonely  haunts  of  wihl  beasts  and  rolil)cr9, 
rocky  precipices  and  gloomy  caves;  his  trees  are 
shattered  or  torn   up   by   the  roots  and  the  at- 
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niosplicrc  itself  of  a  cheerless  hue,  only  occasion- 
ull.v  lij;htccl  up  by  a  solitary  sunbeam.  Excellent 
spceiniens  of  this  kind  are  "Mercury  and  the 
Dishonest  Woodman"  and  "Forest  Scene  with 
Tobias  and  the  Angel,"  both  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, London.  In  his  marines,  of  which  a  good 
example  is  the  unique  "Stormy  Sea"  in  the  Berlin 
JMuseum,  he  followed  the  same  taste.  He  dis- 
plays greater  merit  in  landscapes  of  smaller 
dimensions,  like  those  iu  the  Gallery  of  Augs- 
burg'. In  other  works  the  landscape  becomes 
subortlinate,  and  the  figures  form  the  principal 
subject,  a  favorite  theme  being  a  "Warrior  Doing 
Penance,"  of  whicli  the  Vienna  Museum  contains 
a  tine  example.  The  "Selva  del  filosofi,"  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitli.  Florence,  is  of  the  same  class.  In 
his  later  Florentine  period  the  influence  of  Claude 
l^orrain  seems  traceable  iu  a  few  s<nnmer  harlior 
views,  exempliticd  by  the  large  and  splendid 
"Coast  Scene"  in  the  Palazzo  Coloinia,  Kome. 
Salvator  also  painted  excellent  portraits;  his  own 
is  in  the  Ullizi  and  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence, 
and  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  he  introduced 
it  also  into  several  of  his  pictures,  notably  in  the 
"Poet  and  Satyr."  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  Rome, 
and  in  the  "Battle,"  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  He 
produced  about  ninety  spirited  etchings  after  his 
own  designs.  For  his  lite,  consult:  Baldinucci 
(Venice,  1830)  and  Ignazio  Cantii  (Milan,  1844)  ; 
also  Regnet.  in  Dohme.  Kunst  und  Kiinstler 
Italieits,  iii.   (Leipzig,  1879). 

ROSA'CEA.     See  Acne. 

BOSA'CE.a;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  Lat.  rosa- 
ccus,  made  of  roses,  from  rosa,  rose),  or  Rose 
Family.  An  order  of  at  least  90  genera  and  2000 
.species  of  dicotyledonous  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  among  which  are  many 
species  of  great  usefulness  and  beauty.  It  em- 
braces the  most  important  fruits  of  temperate 
climates,  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  black- 
berry, raspberry,  strawberr}-.  and  many  orna- 
mental plants  such  as  rose,  spirEea,  mountain  ash, 
etc.  The  fruit  is  various,  as  a  drupe,  pome, 
follicule.  an  acheniuni,  a  heap  of  aehenia,  or  of 
one-seeded  berries,  etc.  The  order,  as  generally 
limited,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  suborders, 
several  of  which  have  by  some  botanists  been  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  distinct  orders,  as  Aniyg- 
dalese,  Pomaeeie,  Sanguisorbefe.  The  classifica- 
tion into  suborders  and  chief  genera  as  adopted  by 
Engler  is  as  follows :  Spirceoidece — represented  by 
Spiriea,  Quillaja,  Holodiscus:  Pomoidccc — with 
Pyrus :  Rosodiccc — Rhodotypds,  Kerria,  Rubus, 
Potentilla,  Fragaria,  Geum,  Dryas.  Purshia,  Ul- 
maria,  Agrimonia,  Poterium,  and  Rosa;  Neura- 
doidew — Neurada  ;  Prnnoidew — Prunus,  Nuttal- 
lia;  Clirysohalanoidew — Chrysobalanus,  Hirtella. 
In  addition  to  the  grouping  here  given  the  genera 
are  arranged  in  a  dozen  or  more  tribes.  See 
Rose;  Rubus ;  Strawberry;  Agrimony;  Spir.ea. 

ROSALES,  rfi-sii'Ias.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  Province  of  Pangasin;in.  situated 
on  the  .\gno  River,  24  miles  southeast  of  Lin- 
gayen   (Map:  Luzon,  D  3).     Population,  11,519. 

RO'SALIND.  (1)  The  name  under  which 
Spenser,  in  the  l^hepheard's  Calendai'.  refers  to 
his  early  love.  Rose  or  Rosa  Daniel,  who  mar- 
ried John  Florio.  She  is  called  Mirabel  in  the 
Faerie  Qtieene.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's  .4s  You 
Like  It,  the  daughter  of  the  banished  Duke.  She 
is  herself  banished,  and,  assuming  male  attire, 


lives  with  a  companion  in  the  Forest  of  Arden 
luitil  Orlando  meets  her. 

BO'SAMOND  (C.1140-C.117G).  The  mistress 
of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  usually  known  as 
Fair  Rosamond.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Wal- 
ter de  Clid'ord,  and  Henry  II.  seems  to  have  first 
entered  into  relations  with  her  about  the  year 
1174.  Little  is  really  known  about  her,  for  the 
tale  that  she  was  secreted  in  the  palace  of  Wood- 
stock and  that  Queen  Eleanor  found  her  tlicre 
and  poisoned  her  is  of  late  origin.  She  probably 
died  in  the  uunnery  of  Godstow,  in  Oxfordshire. 
It  is  said  that  she  had  two  sous  by  Henry  II., 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Gcoirrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  this.  Late  chronicles  tell  that  she  was 
buried  before  the  altar  in  the  church  of  Godstow, 
but  that  in  1191  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused 
the  body  to  be  removed  to  the  chapter  house  and 
tliere  reinterred. 

ROSARIO,  rosa're-o.  A  city  of  Argentina, 
in  the  Province  of  Santa  F^,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Paranii,  175  miles  northwest  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  214  miles  above  that  city 
along  the  river  (Map:  Argentina,  E  10).  It  is 
substantially  built,  and  has  wide  streets  trav- 
ersed by  several  lines  of  street  railways.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  city  lies  in  its  commerce. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  railroad  system, 
and  is  the  principal  port  and  outlet  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  the  northern  pro\inces  of  the  Republic. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet,  and  transatlantic  steamers  load 
directly  at  the  wharves.  There  are  grain  ele- 
vators. The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  hides  and 
other  agricultural  and  cattle  products,  metals, 
and  ores.  These  were  valued  in  1900  at  $28,436,- 
000,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  .$9,301,000. 
Besides  river  craft,  682  ocean  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  of  1,027,353  tons  entered  the  port  in 
1900.  Rosario  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the 
Republic.  It  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  In  1850  it  was  an  in- 
significant village  of  about  3000  inhabitants.  In 
1895  its  population  was  94,025,  and  in  1900,  112,- 
461. 

ROSARIO.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  in 
the  Province  of  Batangas.  It  lies  about  12  miles 
northeast  of  Batangas  and  is  connected  by  higli- 
wavs  with  all  the  larger  places  of  the  province 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  F  6).  Population,  in 
1896.  12,435.  During  the  insurrection  against 
the  United  States  the  town  was  completely  de- 
stroyed bv  the  insurgents. 

ROSARY    OF    THE    BLESSED    VIRGIN 

MARY  (ML.  rosarium,  garland  of  roses,  chaplet 
of  beads,  neu.  sg.  of  Lat.  rosarius,  relating  to 
roses,  from  rosa,  rose).  The  name  given  to  a 
very  popular  form  of  pra.ver  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Cliurch.  The  name  rosary  has  been  variously 
traced  either  to  the  title  "Mvstical  Rose,"  one  of 
the  titles  luider  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  litanv  of  Loreto  (q.v. ),  or  to  Saint 
Rosalia's  wreath  of  roses,  well  known  in  sacred 
art,  or  to  the  beads  being  originallv  made  com- 
monly of  rosewood.  The  origin  of  the  devotion 
itself  is  popularly  traced  to  Saint  Dominic,  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  its  characteristic  feature,  the 
use  of  beads  as  a  means  of  reckoning  the  number 
of  repetition^  of  a  certain  pra.ver,  is  of  far  great- 
er antiquity.  (See  Bead.)  The  same  use  of 
beads   exists   among   the   Mohammedans,   but   it 
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appears  quite  certain  that  tlie  practice  existed 
among  Christians  before  the  time  of  Alohanimcd. 
Originally,  the  prayer  so  repeated  was  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  but  when,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  angelical  salutation,  •llail  ilary!'' 
etc.,  became  a  frequent  form  of  prayer, 
it  was  added  to  "Our  Father";  and  it  seems 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  rosary  in  its  present 
form  was,  if  not  devised,  at  least  fully  intro- 
duced and  propagated  by  Saint  l^mninic.  The  repe- 
tition of  these  short  and  simple  prayers  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accompanied  by  meditation  on  spe- 
citie  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  \vhich 
fifteen  are  named,  though  only  five  are  us>ially 
taken  up  at  one  time.  When  recited  publicly, 
the  prayers  are  repeated  alternately  by  the  priest 
or  other  person  presiding  at  prayer  "and  by  tlic 
congregation.  The  first  Sunday  in  October  is 
observed  as  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary. 
The  mechanical  instrument,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
devotion  is  also  called  by  the  name  rosary.  It 
consists  of  a  string  of  beads,  equal  in  number 
to  the  "Our  Fathers"  and  "Hail,  Marys'"  which 
are  recited  in  the  rosary — the  "Our  Father" 
beads  being  of  a  larger  size — one  of  which  is 
passed  through  the  fingers  at  each  recitation  of 
the  prayer,  and  thvis  secui'es  the  person  praying 
from  errors  of  memory.  The  beads  are  blessed 
for  the  use  of  the  people  by  the  Pope,  by  bishops 
and  superiors  of  religious  Orders,  and  by  others 
having  special  power  for  the  purpose. 

ROSAS,  ro'sas,  Juan  Manuel  (1793-1877). 
Dictator  of  the  Ai-gentine  Confederation.  He 
was  born  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  grew  up  among 
the  gauchos  on  his  father's  estates.  He  entered 
the  army,  identified  himself  with  the  Federalist 
Party,  and  in  1829  rose  to  be  Governor  or  Captain- 
General  of  his  native  State,  then  in  federal  union 
with  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Ff.  The 
predominant  position  which  Buenos  Ayres  occu- 
pied among  the  Argentine  States  made  Rosas  the 
virtual  head  of  the  confederation.  In  1832  he  re- 
signed, in  order  to  eondurt  the  war  against  the 
Indians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Balcarce,  who 
after  three  years  was  deposed.  In  183.5  Rosas 
caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  in  Buenos  Ayres.  and  made  himself 
dictator  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  He  car- 
ried on  relentless  war  against  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  of  the  Unitarios,  who  favored  a  strongly 
centialized  government,  and  against  them,  as  well 
as  all  who  opposed  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  weapons  of  torture  and  assassination. 
His  sanguinary  measures,  however,  gave  the 
coiuitry  peace,  and  with  peace  it  attained  to  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity.  The  other  States  be- 
came jealous  of  the  growth  and  power  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rosas  was  justly  accused  of  a  design 
to  extend  and  uphold  the  undue  predominance  of 
his  State,  and  to  give  his  native  city  a  monopoly 
of  tlie  trade  of  the  river  Plata.  To  extend  his 
influence  over  Uruguay,  which  was  a  hotbed  of 
opposition  to  him.  he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
Oribe  (q.v. ),  and  besieged  Montevideo  for  a  long 
period  (1842-51).  England  and  France  inter- 
fered and  in  1845  captured  the  Argentine  fleet; 
.vet  Rosas  succeeded  in  1849  in  obtaining  terms 
of  peace  which  were  favorable  to  him.  Finally 
ITrquiza,  Ciovernor  of  Entre  Rios,  made  war  on 
Rosas  and  with  the  aid  of  the  forces  of  Corri- 
entes, Brazil,  and  Uruguay  marched  against  him. 
A  battle   ensued   at    Monte-Caseros.   February   ."J. 


1S52,  in  which  Ho^,a>".s  forces  were  put  to  lliglit, 
Rosas  lied  to  England,  where  he  died, 

ROSCELrNUS.  ROUSSELIN,  roos'lAN',  or 
RUCELIN,  .Ii;an  i  ,.Io.,ii  r ) .  A  French  philos- 
opher, the  virtual  founder  of  Noniinalisni.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  horn  in  llritlanv.  and  was 
educated  at  Soissons  and  Hheinis,  He  entered 
the  Church  and  became  canon  nt  Conlpi^f;ne, 
where  he  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  ubstrnels 
and  universals  are  nonexistent,  being  mere  ternit 
or  names,  Eric  of  .\u.\erre  had  liehl  the  .same 
view  three  eenturii's  before,  and  .Marlianus 
Capella  in  the  fifth  century  practically  fore- 
stalled Roscelinus,  who,  applying  his  theory  to 
the  Trinity,  arrived  at  a  tritheistic  eoniVpt, 
In  1092  he  was  tried  at  Soissons  and  fiireinl 
to  recant  after  a  discussion  with  Anselni.  whom 
he  had  claimed  as  an  ally.  He  liveil  for  soma 
time  in  England,  then  returned  to  France,  be- 
came th('  teacher  of  .Vbehird,  and  charged  hin 
impil  with  heresy  when  he  not  only  failed  to 
support  his  teacher's  position  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  lait  declared  strongly  for  the  orthodox 
views.  Considt  Picavet,  Itoscclin.  philosophv  rt 
IhciiliKiirn    (  Paris,  1891)). 

ROSCHER,  rO'sher.  Wilhelm  (1817-94).  A 
German  economist,  founder  of  the  historical 
method  in  political  economy.  He  was  born  im 
Hanover,  studied  in  (JiJttingen  and  Berlin,  be- 
came professor  in  the  former  university  in  1843, 
and  in  1848  was  called  to  a  chair  in  I.*ipzig, 
His  magnum  opus  was  a  Si/stciii  dcr  \'olh:iuirl- 
xchuft  in  live  volumes  (18.')4-94),  of  which  the 
first,  which  went  through  twenty-one  editions 
during  Roscher's  life,  was  translate<l  into  Eng- 
lish by  Lalor  (1878)  under  the  title  I'rinriplea 
of  Polilical  Ecoitomij.  The  second  deals  with 
agriculture  and  forestry;  the  third  with  trade 
and  connnerce;  the  fourth  with  finance :  ami 
the  fifth  with  charities.  This  great  systematic 
treatise  was  supplemented  by  the  (Icschiclilr  dcr 
X^tio)wlol<^otlonlik  in  Deutsrhlnnd  (1874)  and 
by  the  monograph  Zur  Gesriiichlv  der  cnglischen 
Volksuirtsehiifixlehre  (1851-52),  Roscher's  other 
writings  include:  Ueber  Kornhandcl  und  Ti'ur- 
tinr/spolitik  (3d,  ed,  1852)  ;  Kolonicn.  Koloniul- 
politik  und  Auswanderuny  (3d  ed.  1885)  ;  An- 
sichten  dcr  ^'olksu^irtsch^ft  aus  dcni  gcschichl- 
lichen  Slumlpunkt  (3d  ed.  1878)  ;"  I'olilik 
(1892)  ;  and,  posthumously  published,  (leistliclie 
(fedanken  eines  NationiiWconomcn  (18!H). 

ROSCHER,  Wii.iiKLM  IlEiNRiCH  (1845—).  A 
Cierman  classical  mythologist,  son  of  the  econo- 
mist Wilhelm  Roschcr.  He  was  born  in  Oiit- 
tingen,  studied  there  and  at  Leipzig,  and  taught  in 
the  gynuiiisium  at  Wurzen,  where  he  became  rec- 
tor in  1894,  He  traveled  widely  and  bci-anie  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  (ireek  and  Konian 
mythology,  winning  especial  notice  by  his  treat- 
ment of  "  myths  of  natural  forces.  He  wrote : 
Studien  zur  verglcichendcn  Mglhologic  dcr 
Oriechen  und  Romcr  (Apollon  und  Mars.  1873. 
and  Juno  und  IJrra,  1875 >  ;  Ort.v  ynlurgcfiihl  dcr 
Gricchcn  und  liiimcr  (1875)  ;  llcnncx  dcr  Wind- 
gall  (1878);  Die  (lorgoncn  (1879):  Sfclmc  und 
Verwandteit  (1890  and  1895);  and  Kphinllcs 
(1900),  Even  more  important  is  the  Auxfiihr- 
liclics  Lcxikon  dcr  grircliischcn  und  rtiminchcn 
Mglliologie  (1884  et  .sc(|.)  under  his  editorial 
charge. 
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BOSCIAD,  roshlud  (from  Lat.  Roscius,  name 
of  a  famous  Roman  comedian).  The.  A  satire  in 
verse  by  Charles  Churchill  (1761)  on  the  London 
actors  of  that  day.  All  but  Garriek,  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard.  Mrs.  Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Clive  were  severely 
handled. 

ROS'CIXJS,  Qri.NTUS  (  ?-b.c.  62).  The  greatest 
comedian  in  ancient  Rome.  He  was  born  at  .Solo- 
nium,  a  village  near  Lanuvium.  Many  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  befriended  him,  and  the  dicta- 
tor .Sulla,  as  a  token  of  favor,  presented  him  with 
a  gold  ring,  the  symbol  of  the  equestrian  order. 
Among  his  most  admiring  and  afTectionate  pa- 
trons Roscius  also  numbered  Cicero,  who,  at  the 
coniniencemcnt  of  his  career,  received  lessons  in 
the  art  of  elocution  from  the  great  comedian.  So 
sensible  was  Roscius  of  the  distinction  he  en- 
joyed in  sharing  the  intimacy  of  the  great  orator, 
that  he  came  to  look  upon  his  art  as  one  of  no 
small  importance  and  dignity,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  comparative  methods  and  merits  of 
eloquence  and  acting.  Cicero's  friendship  was 
of  use  to  him  in  another  way,  for  on  his  being 
sued  at  law  bv  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  for  the  sum 
of  50,000  sesterces  (about  .$2000),  Cicero  de- 
fended him  before  the  judex  Piso  (probably  B.C. 
68)  in  his  extant  oration  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Co- 
mocdo.    He  died  B.C.  62. 

ROS'COE,  Sir  Henry  Enfield  (1833—).  An 
English  chemist,  born  in  London,  grandson  of 
William  Roscoe,  the  historian.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  London  and  at  Heidelberg, 
where,  in  association  with  Bunsen,  he  published 
several  memoirs  on  chemical  subjects.  He  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  Owens  College, 
"Manchester,  in  18.58,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1803.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
exact  measurements  of  the  chemical  action  of 
light ;  for  this  and  other  valuable  scientific 
achievement,  he  received,  in  1873,  the  Roj'al 
Medal  of  the  London  Society.  In  1896  he  was 
made  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 
Dr.  Roscoe's  published  works  include:  a  text-book 
entitled.  Lessons  in  Elementary  Cheniistri/,  which 
has  passed  through  many  editions  and  been  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages;  Lectures 
on  Spectrum  Analysis  (1869;  4th  ed.  1885)  ;  John 
Dalton  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Chemistry  ( 1895) , 
etc.  Jointly  with  Schorlemmer  he  published  an 
exhaustive  Treatise  on  Chemistry  in  8  volumes 
(1877-98  and  a  later  edition).  He  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  Macmillan's  series  of  Science 
Primers  and  himself  wrote  the  Primer  of  Chem- 
istry. 

ROSCOE,  William  (1753-1831).  An  English 
historian,  born  near  Liverpool.  In  1709  he 
entered  the  office  of  a  Liverpool  attorney,  and  in 
1774  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  Meanwhile 
he  diligently  studied  the  classics  and  the  Italian 
language  and  literature.  In  1777  he  published 
a  collection  of  his  verse,  containing  the  first  pro- 
test against  the  slave-trade,  of  which,  through- 
out his  life,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent.  In 
1790  was  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Life 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Called  the  Magnificent. 
This  work  proved  very  popular;  several  English 
editions  appeared,  and  it  was  translated  into 
German,  French,  and  Italian.  In  1805  appeared 
his  second  great  work,  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  This  work  was  received  with  much 
commendation,  though  its  tone  and  spirit,  espe- 


cially with  reference  to  the  Reformation,  was 
severely  criticised.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study 
of  botany,  and  in  honor  of  him  a  rare  genus  of 
nionandrian  jilants  received  in  1826  the  name 
Roscoea.  Consult  Henry  Roscoe,  Life  of  ^yilliam 
Roscoe   (London,  1833). 

ROSCOE,  William  Caldwell  (1823-59).  An 
English  poet  and  essayist.  He  graduated  from 
the  L'niversity  of  London  (1843)  and  was  called 
to  tlie  bar  (1850).  Owing  to  ill  health,  he  soon 
retired  to  Wales,  but  he  kept  up  his  literary  con- 
nection in  London.  His  critical  essays  were 
written  mostly  for  the  National  Recieic,  edited 
by  his  brother-in-law,  R.  H.  Hutton.  They  are 
still  of  interest.  After  experimenting  with  a 
drama  called  Eliduc  (1846),  founded  on  a  lai  of 
Marie  de  France,  Roscoe  produced  a  fine  study 
in  Elizabethan  tragedy,  VioteH^i'a  (1851),  and 
wrote  considerable  occasional  verse,  some  of 
which  is  beautiful.  His  finest  powers  are  seen  in 
the  sonnet  "To  Mj'  Mother."  Consult  his  Poems 
and  Essays,  with  memoir  by  Hutton  (London, 
1860),  and  the  reissue  of  the  poems  by  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe  (ib.,  1891). 

ROSCOM'MON.  An  inland  county  of  Con- 
naught,  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Shannon  (Map:  Ireland,  C  3).  Area,  949 
square  miles.  The  surface,  which  belongs  to  the 
central  plains  of  Ireland,  is  level,  with  undula- 
tions rising  in  the  south  and  on  the  north.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon  (q.v.)  and  the 
Suck.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  central  district, 
which  is  known  as  the  "plain  of  Boyle'  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  sheep.  Some  portions 
produce  good  cereal  crops ;  but  the  chief  industry 
of  the  Roscommon  farming  population  is  the  feed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle,  especially  the  former. 
The  capital  is  Roscommon  (q.v.).  Population, 
in  1841.  254.550;  in  1.S51,  174,570;  in  1891,  116,- 
552;  in  1901,  101.640. 

ROSCOMMON.  The  capital  and  assize  town 
of  Roscommon  County.  Ireland,  16Vi  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Longford  (Map:  Ireland,  C  3). 
Population,  in  1901,  1891. 

ROSCOMMON,  Wentworth  Dillon,  fourth 
Earl  of  (c.  16.33-85).  An  Irish  poet.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  was  the  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Roscommon  and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
After  tlie  impeachment  of  his  uncle  he  was  sent 
to  Caen.  Normandy,  where  he  was  educated  at 
the  Protestant  university.  After  the  Restoration 
he  held  various  Court  positions,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  His  works,  commended  by  John- 
son, and  praised  by  Pope  as  the  only  pure  writ- 
ings of  a  dissolute  reign,  include  an  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse  (1660);  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry  Translated  into  English  Blank  Ver-ie 
(1684)  ;  paraphrases  of  various  psalms:  a  trans- 
lation of  Dies  Irce,  and  a  collection  of  prologues 
and  epilogues  to  plays.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

ROSE  (AS.  rose,  from  Lat.  rosa,  from  Gk. 
pASox,  rhodon,  JEoUc  ppiSov,  hrodon.  rose;  con- 
nected with  Av.  raro  da.  plant,  Pahlavi  varta-, 
Pers.  gul.  rose),  Rosa.  The  popular  name  for  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Rosacea;,  consisting  of  more  or  less  erect  climb- 
ing or  trailing  woody  shrubs  with  odd-pinnate 
leaves.        The     flowers,     borne     solitary     or     in 
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corymbs,  are  generally  'rospcolorod.'  In  its 
natural  state  and  in  'single'  garden  vari- 
eties the  rose  has  five  petals.  The  species, 
of  which  there  are  about  180,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  botanists  only  30  or  40, 
are  in  some  cases  not  well  distinguished  from 
varieties.  Roses  are  natives  of  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  thrive  even 
in  some  of  the  colder  regions.  They  have  long 
been  among  the  chief  favorites  in  tlower  gardens. 
Countless  single  and  double  flowered  varieties 
have  been  produced  by  cultivation  by  cross- 
ing and  variation.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  large  classes,  summer  roses,  or  those  bloom- 
injr  but  once  each  year,  usually  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  perpetual  or  autunmal  roses,'  which 
bloom  more  than  once  during  the  same  season, 
many  of  them  producing  flowers  continuously 
from  early  summer  until  late  in  the  fall. 

The  summer  roses  include  the  Provence, 
damask  and  French,  alba,  Ayrshire,  brier,  multi- 
flora,  evergreen,  and  pompon  garden  groups.  The 
Provence  group  consists  of  large-flowered  varie- 
ties with  a  branching  or  pendulous  growth  and 
wrinkled  leaf,  and  includes  the  moss,  pompon, 
and  sulphurea  forms.  The  damask  and  French 
group  presents  firm  and  robust  growing  plants 
producing  large  flowers  and  downy  leaves.  This 
group  includes  the  hybrid  French,  hybrid  Pro- 
vence, hybrid  Bourbon,  and  hybrid  Cliina  roses. 
The  varieties  of  the  alba  group  are  large-flowered, 
have  a  free  growth,  and  are  spineless.  The  leaf 
is  characterized  by  a  whitish  upper  surface.  The 
other  groups  of  sunuuer  roses  have  small-flowered 
double  or  single  blossoms.  The  Ayrshires  are 
climbing  varieties  producing  their  flowers  singly. 
The  briers  generally  have  a  short-jointed  growth 
and  include  the  Austrian,  iScotch,  sweet,  and 
Penzance  briers,  and  the  prairie  and  the  Alpine 
roses.  The  multiflora  group  has  a  climbing 
growth  and  produces  its  flowers  in  clusters.  This 
group  includes  some  of  the  polyantha  varieties. 
The  evergreen  group,  including  the  sempervirens, 
Wichuraiana,  Cherokee,  and  Banksian  roses,  is 
distinguished  by  its  more  or  less  shiny  and  per- 
sistent foliage.  The  pompons,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, are  of  a  dwarf  growth. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  flowering  class  the 
large-flowered  groups  comprise  the  hybrid  perpet- 
ual, hybrid  tea,  moss,  Bourbon,  Bourbon  perpet- 
ual, and  China  roses.  All  except  the  China 
group,  which  includes  the  tea  and  Lawrenceana 
varieties,  have  rough  foliage.  The  small-flowered 
groups  in  this  class  include  the  musk.  Ayrshire, 
polyantha,  perpetual  brier,  and  evergreen  roses. 
The  musk  rose  group,  to  which  the  noisettes  be- 
long, and  the  Ayrshire  and  polyantha  grouus  have 
deciduous  foliage  and  climbing  habit.  The  per- 
petual briers,  including  the  rugosa,  lucida,  micro- 
phylla,  berberidjfolia,  and  Scotch  roses,  are 
dwarf  and  bushy.  The  evergreen  group  in  this 
class  comprises  the  Macartney  and  Wichuraiana 
forms,  in  which  the  foliage  is  more  or  less  per- 
sistent. The  rose  succeeds  in  warm,  sunny,  pro- 
tected spots  in  most  soils,  but  a  friable,  well- 
manured  deep  soil  with  a  permeable  subsoil  is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  vigorous  plants. 
Hybrid  perpetuals  prefer  a  strong,  rich  clay  or 
loam,  while  tea  roses  are  often  grown  in  gravelly 
and  sandy  soil.  Good  drainage  is  always  neces- 
sary. Roses  are  propagated  from  seeds,  buds, 
lavers,  cuttings,  and  grafts.     Xew  varieties  are 


grown  from  seeds.  "I'he  most  common  inetliod  of 
propagation  is  by  cuttings  from  nearly  niature 
shoots  which  are  started  in  sand  under  glnsH  with 
low  bottom  heat.  in  budding  the  cultivated 
varieties  are  budded  on  manetti  and  nniltilloru 
stocks  which  are  specially  grown  for  thin  pur- 
pose in  Kurope.  For  grafting  the  stock  used  is 
Rosa  Watsoniana,  a  .lapuniM*  species.  Pruning 
in  rose  culture  is  jiracticed  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  dead  wood,  giving  the  plant  a 
symmetrical  form,  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  flower  buds. 

Rose-growing  under  glass  has  become  a  very 
important  industry.  The  three-quarter  span  rose 
house  extending  from  east  to  west  with  the  long 
span  to  the  south  is  most  in  tise.  .\  moderately 
stirt'  loam  taken  from  an  old  pasture,  well  rotted 
and  |)ulvcrized.  and  mixed  with  about  one-fourth 
its  bulk  of  well-decomposed  cow  manure,  makes  a 
good  soil  for  in<loor  rose  culture.  The  benches 
should  be  four  inches  deep  and  well  drained.  The 
plants  are  generally  kept  in  position  by  being 
tied  to  supports.  The  surface  of  the  -soil  is  very 
lightly  stirreil  to  kill  all  sprouting  weed  and 
grass  seeds.  Sometimes  a  light  mulch  of  three 
or  four  parts  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and  one 
part  of  soil  is  applied  in  .\ugust  and  again  in 
January.  During  hot  weather  the  temperature 
of  the  house  is  lowered  by  syringing  several  tinu's 
a  day  and  by  the  use  of  the  ventilating  arrange- 
ments. Ventilation  is  very  beneficial  and  should 
be  given  whenever  tlie  weather  permits.  Propa- 
gation by  cuttings  is  readily  accomplished  in  rose 
houses  because  the  ctmditions  are  all  under  con- 
trol. Various  varieties  seem  to  reqtiire  slightly 
different  treatment,  especially  with  respect  to 
temperature.  Such  diiferences  make  necessary 
the  separation  of  certain  varieties.  More  than 
100,000,000  cut  roses  are  sold  annually  in  the 
United  States. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  rose  culture  is  ap- 
parently greater  than  the  influence  of  soil.  A 
mild  siumy  climate  is  most  favorable.  The  pleas- 
ant climatic  conditions  of  Cannes  and  the  Riviera 
in  Eurojie  and  of  southern  California  have  made 
rose  culture  in  those  regions  famous. 

In  landscape  gardening  the  rose  has  a  narrow 
range    of    application,    since    few    species    and 


SWAMP  B08B  (Itosa  Carolina). 
varieties  retain  their  foliage  well  enough  to  be 
valuable  in  picture  comiiosition.     The  free-grow- 
ing unsupported  busby  forms  are.  however,  often 
trained   as  pillars  and  the  climbing  sorts  over 
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trcllisrs,  walls,  arelios,  arbors,  etc.  Hut  il  is  as 
a  rut  llowor  llial  (lie  rose  is  I'luincnt;  it  is  far 
more  useful  fur  (u-rsoiuil  adorimirnl  anil  house 
(loioratiou  tluiu  for  In  nutifviuj;  (lie  ijarilpn. 

UosK  DiSK.vsKS.  Among  llie  ilisoascs  owurring 
on  roses  grown  outdoors  are:  Leafblijjlit  (.Icfino- 
m'liia  nisii),  whieli  i)roiluces  black  enlarging 
spots  upon  the  \ip|)er  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
which  turn  yellow  and  fall;  leaf-spot  (Ccr- 
coxpora  losaTola) ,  which  tonus  dark  red  or 
nearly  black  spots  with  distinct  <;rayish-brown 
centres  as  they  grow  older;  niiUlew  (.S'/i/kcto- 
Ibeca  pannona),  which  checks  (he  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  and  dwarfs  the  leaves,  while  a 
white  powdery  growth  covers  the  leaves  and 
stunts  the  plants;  and  rust  {Pliniyiiiidiiim  iiui- 
cronatiiiii) .  which  attacks  all  the  green  parts  of 
the  plant,  causing  reddish  or  yellow  snots  which 
increase  in  size  until  the  leaves  fall  oil'.  All 
diseased  parts  should  he  collected  and  burned 
and  the  plants  well  sprayed  throughout  the 
season  with  a  clear  fungicide  (q.v.).  Of  these 
diseases,  leaf-hlight  and  mildew  occur  in  green- 
houses, and  may  he  treated  with  powdered  or 
evaporated    (not   burned)    sulphur. 

Consult:  Bailey,  ( 'i"''"/"''''"  of  American  Horti- 
cullurc  (Xew  York!  11I00-02)  :  Ellwanger.  The 
Kosc  (ib..  18!>;{)  :  Hole.  ,1  fiooA-  About  Roses 
(London,  1804)  ;  .Tekyll  and  Jlawley.  lioscs  for 
Ennlish  (lariiciis  (ib.,  1!H)2)  ;  Hatton,  Secrets  of 
h'o'sc  Culture  ( Huntiitgton,  N.  Y..  1891).  A  list 
of  books  in  dilVcrcnt  languages  on  roses  and  their 
culture  is  given  bv  \'crgara  in  ISihlioiirnfiu  de  In 
rosa   (Madrid,  1802).     ' 

KOSE,  Dkdkr  of  Tiiic.  A  Brazilian  civil  and 
military  order  of  merit  with  six  classes,  founded 
in  1820  by  l)om  I'edro  11,  The  medallion  on  the 
six-armed  cross  of  white  enamel  bears  Ihe  initi:ils 
P.  A.  with  the  inscription  Amor  <•  Fitielidiiiii- : 
on  the  reverse  are  the  date  of  foundation  and  the 
names  I'eitro-Ametin  in  reference  to  Pedro's  mar- 
riage with  Princess  Auialie  of  Leuehtenberg.  The 
rilil'on  is  pink  with  two  white  stripes. 

KOSE.  t'liviNi'i-n-  (1704-1877).  An  American 
philanthro]>ist.  born  in  Wcthersfield.  Coiui.  He 
removed  to  the  West  in  1817  and  settled  in  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  active  in  promoting  many  indus- 
trial enterprises,  chief  among  which  was  the 
building  of  the  Indianapolis  and  TVrre  Haute 
Railroad.  Having  come  into  possession  of  his 
brother's  estate,  of  the  value  of  about  $l,liOO,000, 
he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  brother's  wishes 
expressed  in  a  defective  will  by  devoting  the 
mone.v  to  philanthropic  enterprises.  He  gave 
large  sums  both  from  this  estate  and  from  his 
owii  fortune  to  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  charities  in  New  Y'ork.  Terre  Haute,  and 
elsewhere.  His  chief  benefaction  was  made  to 
the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute, 
which  he  organized  in   1874. 

KOSE,  (iKORiiE  ( 1S17-82K  An  English  huiuor- 
ist  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  "Arthur 
Sketchlev."  He  was  born  in  London.  After  re- 
ceiving his  degree  from  Magdalen  College.  Ox- 
ford, in  184S,  he  took  orders  in  the  .\nglican 
Church.  In  lSo.">  he  went  over  to  the  t^hurch  of 
Rome.  From  1S5S  to  181!;!  he  was  tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Turning  to  literature,  he  pro- 
duced several  light  comedies,  which  met  with 
success.  He  became  widely  known  for  his  iiiuuer- 
ous  monologues  on  current  topics  purporting  to 
be  the   views   of  Mrs.   Brown,  an   illiterate  old 


woman.  They  bore  titles  such  as  "Mrs.  Brown's 
\"isit  to  the  Paris  Kxposition"  (ISti"),  on  "The 
.Mabama  t'laims"  (1872),  and  on  "Home  Paile" 
(1881).  'I'licy  were  begun  in  li'oulledye's  Aiiuutil 
(ISOli),  and  continucil  in  /•'»;(.  Rose  traveled 
round  the  W'Orld,  reading  from  these  monologues. 
As  a  result  of  a  visit  to  the  I'nited  (States  ( 1867) 
he  published  the  next  year  The  (Jreat  Country.  He 
also  wrote  two  novels,  A  Match  in  the  Dark 
(1878)  and  A  Marriat/c  of  Conscience  (1870). 
He  died  in  London,  November  11,  1882. 

BOSE,  rO'zc.  CiuSTAV  (17081873).  A  Cernian 
mineralogist,  born  in  Berlin.  He  was  a  brother  of 
lleinrich  Itose.  and.  like  him.  studied  in  Berlin, 
and  under  Berzelius  in  Stockluilni.  He  was  a])- 
pointed  curator  of  niinenils  in  the  uuiseuni  of 
Berlin  University  in  1822.  professor  in  lS2(i.  and 
director  of  the  Mineralogieal  Museum  in  185(>. 
Rose  accompanied  Humboldt  through  Siberia 
in  1820,  and,  with  Jlilscherlich,  examined  Vesu- 
vius and  Ktna  in  1850  and  the  extinct  volcanoes 
of  Southern  France  in  18.52.  He  attempted  to 
show  a  close  relationship  between  electrical 
polarity  and  crystal  form,  aiul  therefore  urgeii 
that  the  fiumation  of  crystals  was  in  no  way 
causally  connected  with  pliysieal  surroundings. 
This  system  is  set  forth  in  his  Kriitilallucliemi- 
sclics  Mincralsjistem  (18.')2).  His  other  works 
include:  Elementc  rf<V  Krislnlloffrapltie  (1833; 
continued  by  Sadebeck  and  Websky)  ;  licschrei- 
huuf/  und  I'intcilunri  der  Meteoriten  (18l!4)  ;  and 
l\ristallisati<in  der  Uiiimanteii   (1870). 

BOSE,  HeiiNkicu  ( 170.")-  18ti4 ) .  A  German  chem- 
ist. He  was  born  in  Berlin.  He  studied  chemistry 
in  Berlin,  in  Stockliolm  under  Berzelius,  and  in 
Kiel,  and  became  professor  in  Berlin  in  1823.  He 
lievoted  himself  to  analytical  chemistry,  and  m;>y 
be  considered  its  founder.  He  made  es|iecial  study 
of  the  rarer  elements,  was  first  to  isolate  many 
substances,  and  in  1844  discovered  the  metallic 
element  uioliium  or  eoUnnbium.  Hose  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  PoggeiidortV's  Annalen  and 
wrote  a  standard  Handbuch  der  analj/tischcn 
Chemie  (lSr>l.  and  after).  Consult  the  biography 
by  Rammelsberg  (Berlin,  IStiti). 

BOSE,  Hrou  IIkxry,  Baron  Strathnairn.  See 
SrK.\riiN.\mN. 

BOSE,  Ilioii  J.\MES  (179r.-lS.3S).  A  Church 
of  England  theologian,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Tractarian  movement.  He  was  born  near 
London,  at  Kittle  Horsf(n'd,  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge:  ord:\ined  deacon  in  1818  and 
jiricst  a  year  later;  and  became  in  1818  curate 
of  Buxsted.  Sussex,  and  in  1821  of  Horsham, 
Sussex;  ]uebendaiy  of  Chichester.  1827-33;  rec- 
tor of  Hadleigh.  s'utTolk.  1830.  and  of  Fairstead 
and  Werley  in  1833,  leaving  the  last  for  Saint 
Thomas.  Scmlbwark,  1837.  In  1833  he  was  made 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  I'niversity  of  Dublin. 
b\it  ill  health  compelled  his  resignation  the  next 
year;  in  183ti  he  became  |U'incipal  of  Kiitg's  Col- 
lege. London,  but  again  ill  health  shortened  his 
service,  and  he  left  England  in  October  and  died 
in  Florence.  He  |)ublished  Christianilif  Alu-ai/s 
I'roirrcssire  (1820).  yotiees  of  the  Mosaic  Lair 
(1831),  The  aospcl  an  Abidinii  tii/stem  (1832). 
He  was  a  fine  Greek  scholar;  but  his  memory 
survives  rather  from  his  association  with  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement  (q.v.)  in 
its  earlier  stages.  Consult  his  biography  in 
Burgon,  Lives  of  Tieclre  Good  Men  (London, 
1888). 
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ROSE,  Sir  John  (1820-88).  A  Caiiiuliaii 
statesman,  born  at  Turriff,  in  Aberdecnsliire, 
yiotland.  He  was  educated  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1830  emigrated  to  Lower  Can- 
ada. In  1842  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
^Montreal,  quiekly  gained  a  hirge  practice,  and  in 
1848  was  made  Queen's  counsel.  In  !Sli4  he  was 
conunissioner  on  behalf  of  (Jreat  ISritiiin  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  Oregon 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Three  years  later 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  was  ilinister 
of  Finance  from  that  year  until  1809,  when  he 
removed  to  England.  In  1870  he  was  sent  by 
the  British  Government  to  Washington  on  a 
mission  relative  to  the  Alabama  claims.  His 
efforts  resulted  in  an  informal  convention,  out  of 
which  grew  the  famous  Treaty  of  \Yashington. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  187"2,  and  in  1880 
became  a  jJi'i^')'  coiuicilor. 

ROSE,  John  Holland  (1855—).  An  English 
historian.  He  was  born  at  Bedford  and  studied 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  at  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  (B.A.)  at 
Cambridge  in  1879,  and  became  lecturer  on  mod- 
ern history  to  the  Cambridge  and  London  So- 
cieties for  University  E.xtension.  Aside  from 
numerous  articles  in  tlie  English  Historical  Re- 
viric  and  the  ilontlily  Jy'erieic,  his  more  important 
publications  are  The  Kevolutionury  and  Napole- 
oitic  Era  (1894),  The  Rcifiii  of  Queen  Victo-ria 
( 1897 ) ,  The  Rise  of  Democraey  ( 1897 ) ,  and  Life 
of  yapoleon  /.,  Includinfi  ^etf  Materials  from 
the  British  Official  Records  ( 1902) ,  the  last  being 
up  to  the  time  of  its  publication  the  best  bal- 
anced and  most  satisfactory  life  of  Napoleon  in 
English. 

ROSE,  ro'zc,  V.\LENTIN  (1829—).  A  German 
classical  philologist  and  paleographer;  son  of 
Gustav  Rose.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  studied 
there  and  at  Bonn,  and  at  twenty-six  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  in  which  he 
became  head  of  the  department  of  manuscripts. 
He  published  a  list  of  the  Latin  manuscripts  in 
this  library  (1893,  1901  et  seq.).  He  edited  many 
classical  works,  especially  on  medicine,  either 
before  unedited  or  lacking  critical  treatment  of 
the  text.  Among  these  are  Aristoteles  Pseudepi- 
ffraphus  (1803;  3d  ed.  1880),  Afiecdofa  Cfrceca  et 
Grcccolatina  ( 1864-70) ,  Vitruvius  (with  Miiller- 
Strubing,  1807;  2d  ed.  1899).  Anaci-eontea  (2d 
ed.  IS'fO),  Anihimns  (1877),  Cassiiis  Felix 
(1879),  and  Soranus    (1882). 

ROSE,  William  Stewart  (1775-1843).  An 
English  poet  and  translator.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  (1796). 
and  the  position  of  reading  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Lords  (1800).  Coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  romantic  revival,  he  published  a  verse 
translation  of  the  first  three  books  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul  (1803),  not  directly  from  the  Spanish 
original,  but  from  Herberay's  French  version.  The 
same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  visited  him  at  his  villa  of 
Gundimore  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  first  canto  of  JSIarmiou.  In 
1807  appeared  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Partenopcx  of  Blois  and  a  ballad  entitled  The 
Red  Kiini,  which  were  followed  by  two  other  bal- 
lads. The  Crusade  of  .S7,  Leu-is.  and  Kinfr  Edward 
the  Martyr  (1810).  In  1817  Rose  settled  in 
Venice,  where  he  began  his  well-known 
translation  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso    (1823- 


31;  reissued  in  Hohn's  Library,  18.")8l.  His 
last  publication  was  a  volume  of  Rhiinn's 
(1837). 

ROSE'BERY,   ARrniBAi.n   I'liii.ii'    I'kimrosk, 

fifth  F.arl  of  (  18-17-).  An  Kngiish  Blatesmun. 
He  was  born  in  London,  and  was  ediienled  at 
Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  left 
college  in  18t)8  before  grailuating.  and  took  Iiih 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having  Huceeeded  to 
the  Earldom  of  Kosebery  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Archibald  .lohn  Prinno.se.  In  Par- 
liament he  allied  himself  at  once  with  the 
Lil)eral  Party,  and  became  an  anient  supporter  of 
Gladstone.  In  1878  his  marriage  to  llanmili 
Rothscliild,  daughter  of  Baron  HotliMhild, 
brought  him  powerful  and  influential  friends  in 
the  financial  world.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  and 
in  1880  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  August,  1881.  he 
accepted  his  first  otlicial  appointment,  that  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Home  .Mfairs  un- 
der Sir  William  N'ernon  llaroourt.  His  identi- 
fication with  the  (Gladstone  Administration  ter- 
minated in  1883,  however,  when  he  resigned  as  a 
result  of  the  hostile  criticism  of  some  members 
of  his  party  who  objected  to  a  peer  holding  such 
an  office.  Toward  the  end  of  1884  he  accepted 
the  post  of  First  Conunissioner  of  Works,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  left  olliee  with  his  col- 
leagues in  June,  1885.  In  the  short-lived  Ministry 
of  (;ladstone,  which  began  in  February,  1880,  he 
held  the  otlice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  exliiliitcd  in  the  administration  of 
that  department  unusual  ability  and  skill.  The 
years  spent  out  of  ollice  succeeding  the  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  Lord  Rosebery  spent  in  travel 
and  study,  adding  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  political  leader,  in  1888  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge,  and  in  1889 
was  elected  a  member  and  the  first  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  holding  olfice  until 
June,  1890,  and  again  for  a  few  monlh>  in  1892. 
During  a  retirement  in  1891.  following  the  death 
of  LacW  Rosebery.  he  coniplcteil  his  Life  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  in  the  "Twelve  English  Statesmen" 
Series.  L^pon  the  return  of  Gladstone  to  power 
in  August,  1892,  Lord  Rosebery  again  became 
Foreign  Secretary.  The  principal  features  of  his 
foreign  policy  were  his  insistence  on  British  con- 
trol in  the  Upper  Nile  Valley  and  Uganda,  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  friendly  pidicy  subsc(iuently 
adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  .Japanese  jiower  in  the  Far  East.  In 
March.  1894,  on  the  retirement  of  (JIadstone.  Lord 
Rosebery  became  Prime  Jlinister.  His  personal 
popularity',  however,  did  not  avail  to  maintain 
his  Ministrv.  and  on  June  24.  1895.  the  Govern- 
ment was  defeated.  On  October  8,  1890,  Lord 
Roscberv.  finiling  himself  opposed  to  the  foreign 
policy  generally  adopted  by  (Iladstone  and  other 
former  leaders  of  the  ])arty.  fornmlly  resigned  his 
leadership.  In  the  succeeding  years  he  adopted  the 
policy  of  'plowing  his  furrow  aloiu'."  ar.  he 
phrased  it,  holding  aloof  from  Liberal  politics. 
He  supported  Salisbury's  stand  in  the  Fnshoda 
incident,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  although  as  the  war  progressed  he  bitter- 
ly criticised  its  eonduet.  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  radical  army  refonn.  In  addition  to  his  Wil- 
liam Pitt  his  principal  published  writings  arc: 
Speeches     1S7H>H     (lSi'8);     t<>r     Robert     Peel 
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(1809);    yapolcon;     the    Last    Phase     (1900); 
Qiifstions  of  Empire   (1900). 

R03ECRANS,  lO'zc-kranz,  William  Starke 
(1819-98).  A  distinguished  American  general, 
boiu  at  Kingston,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842.  entered  the  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  and  served  for  a  year  as  assistant  to 
Colonel  De  Russey  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He 
then  returned  to  West  Point,  where  he  served 
until  1847  as  an  assistant  professor.  In  1854  he 
resigned  from  the  army  and  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
when'  he  engaged  in  business  as  an  architect  and 
civil  engineer.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
\\  ar  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio,  and  in  .June,  1861,  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  tlic  Regular  Army.  He  took  part  in  General 
JlcClellan's  West  Virginia  campaign  as  com- 
mander of  a  brigade  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops, 
and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1861,  won  the  battle  of 
Rich  Mountain.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  Gen- 
eral McClellan  was  summoned  to  Washington, 
Rosecrans  was  put  in  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  western  Virginia.  With  them,  on 
September  10th,  he  routed  General  Floyd  at 
Carnifex  Ferry,'  thus  clearing  the  Kanawha 
Valley  of  the  Confederates.  In  the  following 
year  he  commanded  the  riglit  wing  of  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  advance  on  Corinth, 
fought  the  battle  of  luka,  September  19,  1802,  and 
in  October  successfully  defended  Corinth  against 
Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price.  On  the  2(ith  of 
the  same  month  he  relieved  General  Buell  as 
ooiinnander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He 
advanced  upon  Nashville,  and  on  December  3Ist 
and  .lanuary  2d  defeated  General  Bragg  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro,  or  Stone  River.  In  the 
following  June  he  moved  into  East  Tennessee,  and 
on  September  19th  and  20th  was  defeated  by 
Bragg  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.).  The 
Federal  army  then  fell  back  to  Chattanooga, 
where  it  was  besieged  until  relieved  by  General 
Grant.  On  October  23d  Rosecrans  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas,  and  after  a  short  period  of  service 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Missouri  he  was 
relieved  of  all  command.  Concerning  his  military 
ability  there  has  been  much  controversy.  The 
weight  of  opinion,  how-ever,  inclines  to  the  view 
that  "notwithstanding  some  faults  of  temper 
and  military  vacillation.  General  Rosecrans  was 
undoubtedly  a  splendid  fighter  and  a  good  strate- 
gist." Up  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Chickamauga  he  had  been  uniformly  and  even 
brilliantly  successful.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resigned  from  the  army;  in  1868  he  served  as 
Minister  to  Me.xico :  and  from  1869  until  1881 
devoted  himself  to  railroad  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, mainly  in  Me.xico.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1880  and  again  in  1882,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  From  188.5  to  1893  he  was 
Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  1889 
Congress  passed  an  act  restoring  him  to  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  brigadier-general.  For  an  account 
cf  his  military  campaigns,  consult:  Bickhorn, 
Rosecrans's  Vampaiyn  with  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps  (Cincinnati,  1803)  ;  Cist,  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (New  York,  1882);  Van  Home, 
History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1875)  ;  .Johnson  and  Buel  (eds.).  Battles' 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1887)  ; 
and  Fiske,  The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil 
War  (Boston,  1900). 
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ROSE  FAMILY.  See  Rcsace.k. 
ROSEFISH,.  or  Redkisu.  A  red  scorpaenid 
flsh  {tScbustcs  marinus)  abundant  on  both  coasts 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  far  into  ])()lar  lati- 
tudes, where  it  becomes  a  shore  and  surface  fish, 
while  south  of  Newfoundland  it  is  only  fountl 
oil'  shore  and  in  deep  water.  In  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Iceland,  and  Scandinavia  it  is  an  im- 
portant food-tish.  In  Nova  Scotia  it  is  called 
".lohn  Dory;'  among  various  other  names  are 
'snapper'  and  "hemdurgan.'  This  fish  is  about 
18  inches  long  and  orange  red  in  color,  with  a 
few  dusk}'  bars  across  the  back.  Consult  Goode, 
Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.  (Washington,  1884). 
See  Plate  of  Rockfish,  Sunflsh,  etc. 

ROSEGGER,  rO'zeg-er,  Peter  (1843—).  An 
Austrian  novelist,  known  for  his  descriptions  of 
Styrian  peasant  life.  He  was  born  at  .\lpcl, 
near  Krieglach,  in  Styria.  After  a  youth  of  pov- 
erty he  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  a  tailor,  but  he  gained  liy  poetry  patrons 
who  enabled  him  to  give  himself  to  litera- 
ture. Zither  und  Hackhrett  (1870),  poems 
in  Styrian  dialect,  were  well  received  and 
were  followed  by  prose  tales  and  sketches  in  dia- 
lect and  in  literary  German.  Of  the  latter  the 
more  noteworthy  are  Volksleben  in  Steiermark 
(1870),  Waldh'eimat  (1873),  Der  Gottsucher 
(1883),  Die  Schiriften  des  WoldJichulmcisters 
( 1875,  with  an  autobiographical  preface,  trans, 
as  The  Forest  Schoolmaster  by  Francis  E.  Skin- 
ner. New  York,  1901),  Jakob 'der  Letzte  (1888), 
Peter  Uayr  (1893),  Erdsegen  (1900),  and  the 
autobiographic  Mein  Weltleben  (1897).  A  popu- 
lar edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Lei])zig 
(  18!t5-19()n). 

ROSE  INSECTS.  The  rose  is  eaten  by  many 
insects  wherever  it  occurs.  In  Europe  about  100 
species  are  recorded  as  occurring  upon  this  plant, 
including  seven  beetles,  55  lepidopterous  larvae, 
and  25  sawflies  and  gall  flies.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  probable  that  fully  as  many  species 
will  be  found.  The  most  important  of  the  Ameri- 
can forms  is  the  rose  chafer  ( Mucrodactylus  sub- 
spinosus) ,  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
time  the  roses  begin  to  bloom  and  strips  the 
bushes,  as  well  as  grapevines  and  other  plants, 
of  the  blossoms  and  foliage.  The  beetle  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish color.  It  appears  suddenly  and  in  vast 
swarms  in  certain  years,  and  overruns  gardens. 
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HOSE  CHAPEH. 

Adult  female  beetle  {MAcrodactylvs  subspiDOSVS). 

vineyards,  and  orchards.  In  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  first  arrival, 
and  generally  after  having  done  a  vast  amount 
of  damage,  the  insects  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
they  came.  The  range  of  the  rose  chafer  is  from 
Canada  and  Maine  southward  to  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  and  westward  to  Oklahoma  and  Colo- 
rado. The  best  remedies  consist  in  plowing  and 
cultivating  the  soil  in  the  most  favored  breeding 
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grounds,  wlicic  these  can  be  (iiscovered.  Against 
llic  adult  beetles  are  used  spraying;  witli  arsenical 
poisiins,  hand-pickinf;.  covering  choice  plants  with 
netting,  and  the  poisoning  of  early-Uowcring 
plants  as  trap  cro|)s :  but  the  beetles  appear  in 
such  enormous  nunil)ers  day  after  day  as  to  make 
these  measures  ajiparently  hopeless. 

The  rose  sawtlies,  larvic  of  which  are  known 
as  'rose  slugs,'  frequently  do  considerable  dam- 
age by  .skeletonizing  the  leaves.  The  bristly 
rose  slug  (larvie  of  Clftdius  pcctiniconiifi)  has  a 
wide  distribution,  feeding  at  first  <ipon  tlie  lower 
side  of  the  leaves  and  gradually  eating  irregular 
holes  until  nothing  remains  but  the  stronger 
ribs.  They  form  their  cocoons  in  the  autunm, 
among  fallen  leaves  and  other  rubbish  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  summer  some- 
times do  so  upon  the  branches  of  the  plant. 
There  are  two  or  three  generations  annually.  The 
curled  rose  slug  (larva  of  Entphytiis  ciiutun)  is 
a  European  species  which  has  been  imported 
into  the  Northeastern  United  States.  It  eats 
the  entire  surface  of  the  leaf,  working  along  the 
edges,  however,  instead  of  gnawing  lioles.  The 
American  rose  slug  (larva  of  Monoste(tia  rosw) 
is  the  most  prominent  of  the  rose-sawfly  larva;. 
It  is  single-brooded,  and  the  adults  emerge  in 
May  about  the  time  when  the  rose  is  in  full  leaf. 
The  eggs  are  circular,  and  are  inserted  singly 
in  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  The  larva  is  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  slug-like,  the  thora.x 
being  swollen.  It  feeds  only  at  night  and  always 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  skeletonizing 
it  rather  than  eating  the  entire  substance.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  remains  concealed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  larva  becomes  full- 
grown  in  about  two  weeks,  abandons  the  plant 
and  enters  the  soil,  where  it  constructs  a  delicate 
earthen  cocoon.  In  this  it  remains  dormant  until 
the  following  spring,  transforming  to  pupa  short- 
ly before  the  emergence  of  the  adult  insect  in 
May.  All  of  these  sawfiy  larvae  are  readily  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  powdered  hellebore 
in  a  water  spray. 

The  rose-bud  worm  is  the  larva  of  a  tortricid 
moth  d'enthina  nimbaiana).  It  usually  feeds 
upon  the  leaves,  but  frequently  bores  into  rose- 
buds before  they  have  opened.  The  parent  moth 
ap])ears  in  the  spring  and  lays  its  eggs  at  night. 
The  larva  grows  rapidly,  feeding  upon  the  leaves 
or  the  buds,  and  reaches  full  growth  by  the  end 
of  May,  the  moth  appearing  earh'  in  June.  The 
eggs  of  a  second  generation  are  then  laid,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  there  may  be  a  third.  An- 
other tortricid  moth,  the  oblique-banded  leaf- 
roller  {Caccccia  rosaceana) ,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  leaf-rollers,  and  feeds  upon 
many  rosaceous  plants.     See  Leaf-Rolleb. 

Fuller's  rose  beetle  (Aramigus  FuUeri)  is  a 
weevil  which  feeds,  when  adult,  upon  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  larval  stage  works  upon  the  roots. 
It  is  a  well-known  greenhouse  pest  of  many  plants 
in  California,  and  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Eastern  States  as  early  as  1879.  The  adult 
beetle  laf^'s  its  eggs  in  flattened  batches,  thrusting 
them  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  stem  usually 
near  the  ground.  The  larvs  burrow  into  the 
ground  and  feed  upon  the  roots,  reaching  full 
growth  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months  and 
passing  the  pupa  stage  also  under  the  ground. 
The  rose  eurculio  {Rhynchites  hicolor)  is  abun- 
dant and  destructive  in  certain  of  the  Western 


States;   and  several  species  of  riitwornis    (q.v.) 
are  also  injurious  to  young  rose  phints. 

Consult :  Chittenden.  Hiillrlii,  u~.  new  series. 
United  atulvfi  IhiHirlminl  <if  Aijricullurc,  Dili- 
sion  of  F.nlomoliHiij  (Washington,  lUOl);  also 
Circular  It,  .second  .series    ( ib.,   18!l"i). 

ROSELLA  (NioLat.  diminutive  of  Lat.  rosa, 
rose),  or  Uosi:  I'vuiukket.  .\  dealer's  name, 
often  spoiled  roselle,  for  one  of  the  lieuutiful 
broad-tailed  parrakcets  of  Australia  {I'liili/nr- 
lus  cximiiis),  remarkable  for  its  rosered  plum- 
age. In  this  species,  which  is  eiannion  in  cap 
tivity,  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  rosy-red, 
the  cheeks  while,  the  nape  yellow,  the  fea'thern 
of  the  back  black,  with  greenish-yellow  borders, 
the  lower  breast  yellow,  with  a  scarlet  band  in 
the  middle,  the  wings  largely  blue,  and  the  hind 
parts  and  tail  yellowish-green.  Us  total  length 
is  13.50  inches.  It  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  parrots  by  its  cry,  which  is  described  us  a 
kind  of  chattering  or  warbling. 

ROSELLINI,  rO'zM-UVnii.  Iptoi.ito  (1800-43). 
An  Italian  Kgyptologist.  born  at  I'isa.  lie  stud- 
ied at  Jlologna  under  Mezzofanti,  and  in  1824  was 
made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
universit.v  of  his  native  town.  Kroni  1825  lie 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  Egyptol- 
ogy, and  was  the  friend  and  pujjil  of  .1.  F.  Chain- 
polliim,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  investigations 
at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin.  In  1828  Kosel- 
lini  was  sent  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  Tus- 
can expedition  which,  uniting  with  a  French 
expedition  under  the  direction  of  Chanipollion, 
spent  fifteen  months  in  exploring  the  monunient.s 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion's work  were  published  by  Rosellini.  after 
his  return,  in  his  /  monumenti  ilcll'  I'.gitio  <•  d<'//ii 
Suhia  (1832-44  1.  Among  his  other  works  may 
be  mentioned  Ids  Elnnrntd  Lhifimv  .flyi/iiliiira; 
(Rome,  1837),  and  his  Diccioiiario  geruylifico, 
which  >vas  left  in  manuscript,  unfinished,  at  his 
death. 

ROSELLY  DE  LORGUES,  r6'z'-14'  de  lArg, 
Antoixe  FR.V-Nrois  Fklix  (1805—).  A  French 
religious  author,  born  at  Grasse.  He  studied  law 
at  Aix  and  became  an  advocate,  but  deserted  his 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  His 
chief  publications  are  Christophr  Colnmh  (  I8.i(i), 
Chrisiophe  Colomh  le  scrviteur  dc  Uieu  (1884), 
iS'o(a«  contrr  Colomb  (I87fi),  and  Histoirc  pos- 
thuine  de  Colomb  (1885).  in  which  he  claims 
that  Columbus  was  directly  inspired  by  (iod  in 
his  voyages,  and  that  he  should  be  canonized  li.v 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  this  latter  end 
he  was  made  conunissioner  to  the  Holy  See  by 
the  (,»uccn  Regent  of  Spain  in  1803. 

ROSEMARY  (OF.  rosniarin,  romarin.  Fr. 
romarin,  from  Lat.  rosmarinus,  ros  mariniis.  rose- 
mary, sea-dew,  from  ros.  dew,  and  niiiritius. 
marine,  from  mare,  sea;  influenced  by  pojiular 
etymology  with  rosa  inaria\  ro.se  of  the  \irgiii 
Mary),  ko.imarinus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natuVal  order  Labiatfe.  f»nly  one  species  is 
known,  Uosiiiariniis  o/)ieimilis.  an  erect  evergreen 
shrub  of  4  to  8  feet  high,  with  linear  leaves  and 
pale  bluish  tlowers,  growing  in  sunny  places,  on 
rocks,  old  walls,  etc.,  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  is  generally  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental and  aromatic  shrub.  An  essential  oil, 
oil  of  rosenuiry.  obtained  from  the  leaves,  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  principal 
ingredient    in   Hungary   water.     Spirit   of   rose- 
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man-,  maJe  by  ilistilling  rosemary  with  rectitiod 
spirit,  is  used  to  perfume  lotions  and  liniments. 
Wild  rosemary  is  Ledum  palustre. 

ROSEN,  rO'zfn,  Fuiedkicu  August  (1805- 
37).  A  Gernian-English  Orientalist.  He  was 
born  in  Hanover,  was  educated  at  Gottingen  and 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Semitic  languages,  and  in  1824  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  studied  Sanskrit  under  Bopp,  and 
in  1827  published  his  Radices  Smiscritw.  He 
studied  in  Paris  for  a  short  time  under  De 
Sacy,  and  during  1829  and  1830  was  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  in  University  College, 
London.  He  translated  and  edited  the  old- 
est of  extant  Arabic  mathematical  works.  The 
Algebra  of  Mohammed  heti  Musa  (1831),  during 
tile  next  few  years  wrote  a  portion  of  the 
Oriental  articles  for  the  Penny  Cyclopwdia,  un- 
dertook the  revision  of  the  Sanskrit-Bengali  dic- 
tionary of  Sir  Graves  Haughton  (1835),  and 
compiled  for  the  British  Museum  the  Catalogue 
of  Syriae  Manuscripts  (1839),  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  In  1836  he  had  been  re- 
appointed professor  of  Sanskrit  at  University 
College  and  was  busy  preparing  his  collection  of 
hyums  of  the  Riyveda.  Poverty  and  overwork 
hastened  his  end.  His  imfinished  work  on  the 
Vedas  was  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  un- 
der the  title  Rigveda-Sanhita,  Liber  Primus  San- 
scritc  ct  Latine   (1838). 

ROSEN,  Georg  (1820-91).  A  German  Orien- 
talist and  historian,  brother  of  Friedrich 
August  Eosen.  He  was  born  in  Detmold, 
studied  in  Berlin  and  in  Leipzig,  and  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment bv  his  Riidimenta  Persica  (1842).  was 
sent  with  Koch  to  the  East  (1844).  For  thirty 
years  he  was  in  the  German  consular  service, 
at  Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem,  and,  until  1875, 
when  he  retired  to  his  native  city,  in  Belgrade. 
He  wrote:  Ossetische  Grammatik  (1846)  :  Tiiti- 
nameh,  a  translation  of  a  series  of  Oriental  tales 
(1858)  ;  Das  Harani  zu  Jerusalem  und  der  Tem- 
pelsplatz  des  Moria.  (1866)  ;  Geschichte  der  Tiir- 
kei  1S26-56  (1866-67);  Die  Balkan-Eaidukmi 
(1878):  and  Bulgarische  Volksdichtungen 
(1879). 

ROSENBERG,  ro'zen-berK,  Adolf  (1850—). 
A  German  art  historian,  born  at  Bromberg,  Po- 
sen.  After  graduating  in  philology  and  archeology 
in  Berlin,  he  studied  art.  traveling  extensively,  and 
in  1875  became  associated  with  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  Die  Post  in  Berlin.  His  writings  com- 
prise: Sebald  und  Barthel  Beham,  zicei  Malef 
der  deiitschen  Renaissance  (1875);  Die  Berliner 
Malerschule  (1879);  Rubcnsbriefe  (1881);  Die 
Miinchener  Malerschule  (1887);  Aus  der  Diis- 
seldorfer  Malerschule  (1890);  Geschichte  der 
modemen  Kunst  (2d  ed.  1894)  ;  Der  Eupfer- 
stich  in  der  Schule  und  nnter  dem  Einftuss  des 
Rubens  (1888).  He  also  contributed  largely  to 
Dohme's  Kunst  und  Kiinstler  and  to  the  series 
of  monographs  edited  by  Knaekfuss.  With  Hugo 
Lieht  he  published  Die  Arehitektur  Berlins 
(Berlin,  1877)  and  Die  Arehitektur  Deutsch- 
lands   (ib..  1878-82). 

ROSENBTTSCH,  ro'zen-bush,  Karl  Heinrich 
Ferdinand  ( 1836 — ) .  A  German  mineralogist,  the 
practical  founder  of  scientific  petrography.  He  was 
born  in  Einbeek,  Hanover,  and  studied  at  Freiburg. 
He  was  professor  at  Strassburg  and  then  went  to 
Heidelberg.    There  he  became  head  of  the  Geolog- 


ical Institute  in  1889.  His  great  contributions 
to  petrograph}'  have  been  a  new  classification 
and  a  wider  use  of  the  microscope.  His  chief 
worlcs  are  Mikroskopische  Physiographic  der 
M inerulien  und  (Ivsteine  (3d  ed.  1892)  and  Hilf- 
stabellcn  zur  mikroskopischen  Mineralbestiiii- 
mung  in  Gesteinen  (1888). 

ROSENHEIM,  ri/zen-hlm.  A  town  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Inn,  40  miles  by  rail 
southeast  of  Munich  (Map:  Bavaria,  E  5).  It 
has  a  number  of  interesting  old  churches  and 
saline  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  machinery,  matches,  cement,  and 
metal  articles.  The  trade  is  principally  in  wood. 
Population,  in  1900,  14,246. 

ROSENKRANZ,  rf/zcn-kriints,  Karl  (1805- 
79).  A  German  philosopher,  born  at  Magdeburg, 
and  educated  at  Halle,  where  he  subsequently  was 
professor  (1831-33).  In  1833  he  became  profes- 
sor at  Konigsberg.  He  belonged  to  the  so-called 
'centre'  group  of  Hegelians.  Besides  his  works 
in  general  literature  he  labored  on  a  revision  of 
Hegel's  system.  Among  his  works  are  Psycholo- 
(/ie  (3d  ed.  1863)  ;  Hegels  Leben  (1844)  ;  Goethe 
'and  seine  Werke  (1847;  2d  ed.  1856)  ;  Die  Poesie 
und  ihre  Geschichte  (1855);  Wissenschaft  der 
loyischen  Idee  (1858-59).  See  Quilbieker,  A'. 
Rosenkranz    (Leipzig,   1879). 

ROSENTHAL,  rO'zcntal,  Isidor  (1836-). 
A  German  physiologist,  born  in  Labischin,  Prus- 
sia, and  educated'  in  Berlin.  There  he  was  as- 
sistant to  Du  Bois-Reymond  in  1859-62  and  docent 
in  1862-67.  In  1872  he  left  the  chair  of  physi- 
ology in  Berlin  to  become  professor  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  was  long  head  of  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute. He  edited  the  Centralblatt  fiir  die  medizi- 
n.ischen  Wissenschaften  (1869-80),  the  Biolo- 
gisches  Centralblatt  (1881  sqq.),  and  the  German 
edition  of  the  "International  Science  Series"  to 
which  he  contributed  a  volume.  General  Physiol- 
ogy of  Muscles  and  Nerves  (1881).  His  other 
works  include:  Electricitatslehre  fiir  Mediziner 
(1862)  ;  Bier  und  Branntwein  in  Hirer  Bedeututig 
fiir  die  Volksgesundhcit  (1881:  •2d  ed.  1893); 
and  Vorlesungen  iiber  offentliche  und  private 
Gesundheitspficge  (1887;  2d  ed.  1889). 

ROSENTHAL,  Moritz  (1862—).  An  Aus- 
trian piano  virtuoso,  born  at  Lemberg.  He 
studied  under  Karl  Mikuli  of  Lemberg,  Rafael 
Joseffy,  and  Franz  Liszt.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  gave  concerts  in  Vienna,  Warsaw,  and  Bucha- 
rest ;  but  two  years  afterwards  retired  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  1882  he  made  suc- 
cessful concert  tours  throughout  Europe,  and  in 
1887  made  his  first  tour  of  the  United  States, 
after  which  he  achieved  great  success  in  the 
principal  art  centres  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  In  1896-97  he  made  a  second 
tour  of  the  Ignited  States. 

ROSENTHAL,  Toby  Edward  (1848-).  An 
American  figure  painter,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  studied  in  San  Francisco  under  Fortn- 
nato  Arriola,  and  in  Munich  under  Raupp  and 
Piloty.  Excepting  occasional  visits  to  America, 
he  lived  principall.v  in  Munich.  His  works  are 
executed  in  a  romantic,  rather  conventional  style, 
with  agreeable  color.  They  Include:  "Morning 
Prayers  in  the  Bach  Family"  (Leipzig  Museum, 
1870)  ;  "Trial  of  Constance" de  Beverly"  (1883)  ; 
"Elaine"  (1876):  and  "Dancing  Lesson  During 
the  Empire"  (1886). 
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ROSENTHAL-BONIN,  Hugo  (1S4()!)7).  A 
(Jcriiiun  novi'lisl.  biuii  in  Meiliu.  Alter  stiulyini; 
there  and  in  Paris  iiliilosi)])hy  and  the  natural 
seienees.  he  traveled  extensively  as  a  nierehant, 
tlien  settled  in  .Switzerland  and  in  1871  at  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  became  associate  editor  of  Uebcr 
Land  itiul  Mcer  and  in  1889-94  edited  Yum  Fcls 
zittii  Meet:  His  best  known  novels  include:  Ver 
Bcrnsteinsucher  (1880),  Die  Thicrhiindigerin 
( 1884),  Schwarze  Schatten  ( 18S4),  and  Das  Bans 
mil  den  zwei  Eingiinycn  (1888).  The  collections 
of  stories  Der  Heiratsduinin  and  Anderes  (1870) 
and  Interirdisch  t'eiier  (1879)  were  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages. 

ROSE  OF  JERICHO,  Resurrection  Plant 
{Amislatiai  hicrochuntica) .  A  small  Arabian  herb 
of  the  natural  order  Crueiferse.  After  llowering 
the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  branches  become  in- 
curved toward  the  centre,  so  that  the  ijlant  be- 
comes almost  globular.  In  this  state  it  is  often 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  When  it  happens  to  be 
blown  into  water,  the  branches  expand  again,  the 
pods  open  and  let  out  the  seeds.     If  taken  up  be- 
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d,  Dried  condition. 

fore  it  is  quite  withered,  the  plant  retains  for 
years  its  hygroscopic  property  of  contracting  in 
drought  and  expanding  in  moisture. 

ROSE  OF  LIMA,  Saint  (1.580-1617).  The 
first  American  saint.  She  was  born  at  Lima, 
Peru,  April  20.  1586,  and  from  an  early  age  gave 
herself  to  a  life  of  extraordinary  austerities  and 
self-mortifieations.  At  the  age  of  20  she  took 
the  veil  as  a  sister  of  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Dominic.  She  died  at  Lima.  August  24,  1617.  In 
1669  she  was  named  patron  of  "America  and  the 
Indies,"  and  was  canonized  by  Clement  X.  in 
1671.  Her  day  is  August  30.  The  chief  source 
for  her  life  is  the  Yita  Hancl(B  liosw  by  the 
Dominican  Hemsen  (German  trans.,  2d  ed., 
Eegensburg,  1 863 ) . 

ROSE  OF  SHARON.  A  name  variously  ap- 
plied to  the  autunm  crocus  {Colcliicum  autniii- 
luile) ,  to  Polyanthus  Narcissus  {Xarcissus  Tazct- 
ta ) .  and,  in  America,  to  the  Syrian  hibiscus 
{Hibiscus  syriacus).  See  Ckocu.s ;  Narcissus; 
Hibiscus. 

ROSE'OLA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  roseus.  rosy, 
from  rosa.  rose).  A  name  given  to  an  eruption 
accompanying  several  diseases,  such  as  erythema 


(iernian  measles  or  rubeoln.  Then-  in  a 
roseola  ah  iiii/estis  which  is  due  to  iiite>tinul  or 
gastric  disturbances,  and  which  rcHvmble.H  very 
.closely   the  eruption  t\{  scarlet   fever. 

ROSE    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE.      A 

school  of  cnginccritig  at  I'crrc  llaiilc  liid..  found- 
ed in  1874  by  C'hauncey  Kose  (q.v.)  and  »|M-ni-d 
in  1883.  Five  parallel  courses  of  study  arc  of- 
fered, in  mechanical,  electrical,  and  "civil  en- 
gineering,  architecture,   and   d istry,  each   iic 

eupying  four  years.  The  live  courses  are  identical 
during  the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year,  after 
whicli  each  student  must  elect  between  two 
groups.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred on  all  graduates,  and  that  of  .Master  of 
Science  for  at  least  one  year's  graduate  w<irk. 
The  degree  of  Mechanical.  Electrical,  or  i:ivil 
Kngineer  is  granted  to  holders  of  the  Master's 
degree,  after  two  years  in  tin'  practice  of  their 
profession.  In  1903  there  were  20r>  students  and 
a  faculty  of  20  instructors.  The  institute  occu- 
pies ten  acres  and  has  four  buildings,  valued 
with  the  gnninds  at  $18,"),000.  Its  library  con- 
tained 11,000  volumes.  The  productive  funds 
amounted  to  $600,000,  and  the  gross  income  was 
$50,000. 

ROSE  QUARTZ.  A  variety  of  quartz,  usual- 
ly crystallized,  but  sometimes  foimd  massive.  It 
has  a  delicate  i)iiik  or  llesh  color,  due  to  the 
presence  of  min\itc  (piantities  of  manganese  or 
titanium  oxide.  It  is  valued  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  made  into  vases, 
while  the  smaller  fragments  are  used  for  jewels, 
seals,  etc.  The  variety  possessing  a  bright  re<l 
color  is  sometimes  called  'Uohemian  ruby.' 

ROSES,  Wars  of  the.  The  series  of  civij 
wars  in  England  between  the  rival  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  struggle  owed  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Uin- 
eastcr  was  a  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  House  of 
York  a  white  rose.  The  House  of  Lancaster  had 
obtained  tlic  throne  of  England  in  1399  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  whicli  had  deposed  Kichard  II. 
and  given  the  crown  to  his  c(uisiii  Henry  IV. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  I\'.  and  Henry  \'. 
there  was  no  open  discontent,  for  the  country 
was  prosperous  and  under  the  latter  King  the 
military  successes  in  France  pleased  the  na- 
tional pride.  But  when  Henry  V.  died  in 
1422  he  left  as  heir  a  child  of  nine  months, 
Henry  VL,  who,  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, proved  to  be  weak  physically  and  mentally. 
Moreover,  the  country  was  exasperated  by  the 
loss  of  the  French  possessions  (.see  Hi  NnREIi 
Y'ears'  War),  and  the  poor  were  in  dire  ilistrcss 
on  account  of  the  excessive  taxation.  I'nder  such 
circumstances  the  people  liegan  to  look  (o  Kich- 
ard,  Duke  of  York,  wlio,  descended  from  Lionel. 
the  second  son  of  Edward  III..  ha<l.  if  hereditary 
right  was  to  be  regarded,  belter  claims  to  the 
throne  than  Henry  VI. .  descended  from  .John  of 
Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  first 
armed  demonstration  was  .lack  Cade's  HeU'llion 
(1450),  which  began  in  Kent  and  was  directed 
against  the  favorites  of  Henry  VI.  The  chief 
demand  of  the  insurgents  was  that  the  govern- 
ment .should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dtike 
of  York.  This  rising  was  easily  suppressed,  but 
in  1453  Henry  VI.  became  insane,  and  in  1454 
the  Duke  of  York  was  declared  Protector.  Henry 
VT.,    however,    soon    recovered    his    reason,    and 
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Vork,  fearing  destruction,  took  up  arms.  In 
general  the  Xorth  was  Laiieastrian.  wliile  tlie 
South  (especially  London)  sided  with  the  York- 
ists. In  1455  the  tirst  battle  of  the  war  took 
place  at  Saint  Albans.  Vork  was  victorious,  and 
wlien,  shortly  after,  Henry  again  became  insane, 
the  Protectorate  was  reestablished.  In  1456 
the  King  recovered  his  reason  and  the  Duke  of 
York  resigned.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  most  powerful  supporter  of 
the  Y'orkists,  continued  in  rebellion,  until  in 
1460  the  .strife  again  became  general.  The 
royal  army  was  defeated  at  Nortliampton  and 
the  King  captured,  and  Parliament  declared 
Kichard  heir  to  the  crown,  thus  excluding  Ed- 
ward, the  son  of  Henry  VI.  This  last  action 
aroused  the  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou  (q.v.), 
and  she  collected  an  array  in  the  North.  On 
December  31,  1460,  the  Duke  of  I'ork  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Wakefield.  His  successor 
was  his  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who  on 
February  2,  1461,  defeated  some  Lancastrian 
forces  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  Meanwhile  Mar- 
garet was  advancing  on  London,  and  on  lier  way 
defeated  Warwick  in  the  second  battle  of  Saint 
Albans  on  February  17th,  and  released  Henry, 
who  had  been  in  Warwick's  hands.  Edward 
hastened  to  London,  and  on  March  2,  1461,  as- 
sumed the  crown  as  Edward  IV.  On  JIarch  29th 
the  decisive  battle  of  Towton  was  fought.  Ed- 
ward was  completely  victorious,  and  Margaret 
fled  with  Henry  to  Scotland. 

Since  nearly  all  the  great  nobles  were  Lan- 
castrians, Edward  IV.  sought  to  conciliate  the 
Commons,  and  increased  their  privileges.  The 
civil  strife  for  a  while  went  on  in  a  desultory 
way.  In  1462  Margaret  was  again  in  Northern 
England,  but  in  1464  Warwick's  brother,  Lord 
Montague,  defeated  her  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and 
Hexham,  and  in  1465  Henry  was  captured  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower.  Suddenly  in  1469  War- 
wick, hoping  to  obtain  still  greater  power,  de- 
serted Edward  IV.  for  Henry  VI.  His  followers 
were  defeated  at  Stamford,  but  Warwick  fled  to 
France,  and  tliere  obtained  aid  from  Louis  XL, 
and  with  his  new  forces  landed  in  England.  Ed- 
ward IV.  escaped  to  Holland,  and  Henry  VI.  was 
taken  from  the  Tower  and  replaced  on  the  throne. 
But  Edward  soon  returned  and  on  April  14,  1471, 
won  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  which  Warwick  and 
Montague  lost  their  lives.  On  May  4th  Margaret 
was  defeated  at  Tewkesbury,  and  her  son  was 
slain  after  the  battle,  while  shortly  after  Henry 
VI.  was  probably  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
whither  he  had  been  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Barnet. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ended  all  effective 
resistance  to  the  Y'orkist  rule  until  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  (q.v.).  His  unpopularity  enabled 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  to  invade  England  in  1485.  On 
August  22,  1485,  Richard  III.  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  Richmond  became 
King  as  Henry  VII.  (q.v.).  On  January  18. 
1486,  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  and  heiress  of  the  Y'orkist  family. 
Thus  the  rival  dynasties  were  united.  The  chief 
results  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  the  extir- 
pation of  the  ancient  nobility  and  the  reduction  of 
Parliament  to  the  position'  of  a  tool  of  faction. 
This  rendered  possible  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors.  A  good  compendium  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  Gairdner,   The  Houses  of 


Lancaster  and  York  (6th  ed.,  London,  1886). 
Tlie  fullest  and  best  work  is  Ramsav,  Lancaster 
and  York,  1309-1J,S5  (O.xford,  1892).  Consult 
also  Kriehn,  The  English  Rising  in  Hi50  (Strass- 
burg,  1892). 

ROSETTA,  r6-zet'ta  (Ar.  Er-Rashid).  A 
town  and  port  of  Nortliern  Egypt,  in  latitude  31° 
25'  N.,  on  the  west  l)ank  of  the  Kosetta  branch 
of  tlie  Nile,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  is  the  modern  representative  of 
the  ancient  Bolbitine,  which  lay  a  little  farther 
north.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Rosetta  was  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  it 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  construction  of  the 
Mahmudiyeh  Canal  and  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  diverted  most  of  its  trade 
to  the  latter  city.  Rosetta  still  has  thriving 
manufactories  of  sailcloth,  leather,  and  iron,  and 
exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice,  linseed 
oil.  and  oil  of  sesame.  The  population  numbers 
aljout  14,000.     See  Rosetta  Stone. 

ROSETTA  STONE.  A  slab  of  black  basalt 
bearing  an  inscription  which  was  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  Egj'ptian  hieroglyphics.  It  wa.s 
found  in  1799  by  M.  Boussard.  a  French  officer 
of  engineers  in  the  trenches  at  Fort  Saint  Julien, 
near  Rosetta  (q.v.),  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  upper  portion  and  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  have  been  broken  away  and  in  its 
present  condition  it  measures  3  feet  9  inches  in 
height,  2  feet  4%  inches  in  breadth,  and  11  inches 
in  thickness.  L'pon  it  is  inscribed  in  hiero- 
glyphics, in  demotic  writing,  and  in  Greek,  a 
decree  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  assembled  at 
Memphis,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes 
(B.C.  205-181).  It  is  dated  March  27,  B.C.  195, 
and,  after  reciting  the  numerous  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Epiphanes  upon  his  coiuitry  as  well  as 
upon  the  temples  and  the  clergy,  provides  that 
the  King's  statue  shall  be  placed  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  every  temple,  and  that  divine  honors  shall 
be  paid  to  him.  It  is  further  provided  that  a 
copy  of  the  decree,  inscribed  upon  a  stele  of  hard 
stone,  shall  be  placed  in  every  temple  of  the  first 
and  second  rank.  The  Greek  version  of  the  de- 
cree, containing  54  lines  of  text,  is  well  preserved, 
though  the  ends  of  some  of  the  lines  are  broken 
away.  Of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription.  14  partly 
mutilated  lines,  constituting  about  half  the  text, 
remain,  while  the  demotic  text  (32  lines)  is  al- 
most entire.  The  Rosetta  stone,  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  scholars  two  long  Egyptian  te.xts, 
representing  different  periods  of  the  language, 
together  with  a  Greek  translation,  furnished  the 
means  whereby  a  knowledge  of  the  long-lost 
tongue  of  ancient  Egypt  was  regained,  and  thus 
opened  the  way  for  the  great  achievements  of 
modern  Egyptology.  (For  an  account  of  the  work 
of  decipherment,  see  Egyptology,)  Another  tri- 
lingual inscription,  containing  a  similar  decree 
in  honor  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes  I.  (B.C.  247- 
222),  was  found  at  Tanis  in  1866,  and  has  served 
to  confirm  the  methods  and  results  of  Champol- 
lion  and  his  followers.  Consult:  Letronne,  In- 
scription grecqiie  de  Rosette  (Paris,  1840)  ; 
Brugsch,  Die  Inschrift  von  Rosetta  (Berlin, 
1850)  :  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  hy 
the  Philomathean  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Translate  the  Inscription  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone  (Philadelphia.  1858);  Chabas, 
L'inscription  hieroglyphiqiie  de  Rosette  (Paris, 
1867);    Sharpe,  Rosetta  Stone  hi  Hieroglyphics 
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aud  Greek  (London,  1S7I)  ;  Budge,  .1  Ilistury  of 
Egypt  (New  Voik,  1902). 

ROSETTI,  losot'ti-,  KoxsTANTiN-  (181«-8u). 
A  Rumanian  poet  and  politic-inn,  born  at  Buclia- 
rcst.  He  served  in  tlie  arniv  and  Wius  after- 
wards employed  in  tlie  (JovernnuMit  serviee,  de- 
voting liimself  at  the  same  time  to  literary 
pursuits.  Voltaire,  Lamartinc,  and  IJyron  were 
translated  into  Rumanian  for  the  first  time  by 
him.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  radieal 
agitation,  was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  in  1848,  and  held  several  public 
offices.  In  ISoO  his  journal,  I'runcul  romtiii, 
was  suppressed.  He  was  ilinister  of  Edu- 
cation in  IStiO,  became  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1877,  and  was  Minister  of  Interior 
in  1881-82.  During  liis  last  years  he  was  ed- 
itor of  Koiiiaiiiil.  He  published  one  volume  of 
original  verse,  Ceasuri  de  multumire  (1840). 
His  collected  works  appeared  at  Bucharest  in 
188-). 

ROSE  WATER.     See  Perfumert. 

ROSE  WINDOW.  A  large  circular  window, 
usually  witli  tracery  and  stained  glasses,  useci 
especially  in  Gothic  churches  over  the  portals. 
See  Window. 

ROSEWOOD.  The  commerdal  name  of  the 
wood  of  se\eral  trees,  valued  for  beauty,  and 
used  for  ornamental  furniture.  The  principal 
species  is  thought  to  be  a  Brazilian  Jlimosa. 
Several  species  of  Dalbergia,  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse,  are  also  believed  to  be  rosewoods, 
but  in  general  the  botanist  is  still  doubtful,  al- 
though various  kinds  of  rosewood,  imported 
from  South  America,  are  much  used  for  veneer- 
ing, in  making  furniture,  musical  instruments, 
etc.  Rosewood  has  for  a  long  time  been  second 
only  to  mahogany  as  a  furniture-wood.  It  varies 
in  color  from  reddish  brown  to  purple  or  almost 
black,  often  beautifully  marked  with  streaks  of 
dark  red.  When  l)eing  sawn  or  cut  it  yields  an 
agreeable  smell  of  roses,  hence  its  name.  The 
name  rosewood  has  been  given  also  to  kinds  of 
timber  gro\m  in  Jamaica,  in  Africa,  and  in  Bur- 
ma. One  valuable  kind  of  rosewood  is  yielded 
by  an  East  Indian  tree,  Dalbergia  latifolia,  also 
called  blackwood.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  JIalabar. 
and  grows  to  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  The  in- 
creasing vahie  of  the  wood  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  new  plantations,  under  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment conservator  of  forests,  in  several  parts  of 
the  lladras  Presidency.  The  value  of  rosewood 
depends  upon  its  coloring,  the  usual  price  being 
frcnii  s.">u  to  $90  per  ton,  though  e.\ceptional  spe- 
ciiiirii-,  liave  sold  as  high  as  $450  per  ton.  The 
principal  supplies  come  from  Brazil,  the  Canary 
Islands,  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  In  Australia 
the  name  rosewood  is  applied  to  the  tinilier  of 
Eremophila  Mitchelli.  Dysoxylum  Fraseranum, 
and  Acacia  glaucescens,  all  of  which  are  close- 
grained,  dark-colored,  and  pleasantly  scented.  The 
genera  Pterocarpus  and  Jlacluerium  also  supply 
rosewood. 

ROS'ICRU'CIANS  (ML.  Rosicrucunnifs,  from 
Lat.  ro.sa,  rose  -\-  crux,  cross.  Latinized  from  Ger. 
Rosenkreut.::,  Rose-Cross,  the  name  applied  to  the 
society  either  on  account  of  the  emldeni  and  pseu- 
donym adopted  by  Johann  Valentin  AndreiP.  er- 
roneously regarded  as  the  founder  or  restorer  of 
the  order,  or  because  of  the  titles  'Brothers  of  the 
Rosy  Cross,'  'Rosy  Cross  Knights,'  and  'Rosy 
Cross    Philosophers,'    assumed    by    the    society; 
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.sometimes  supposed  to  Im'  a  corruption  of  Hoiiri- 
crucian  or  Itoricrucinit,  fruin  Lat.  rosciduK,  dewy, 
from  rtjn,  dew  -|-  crux,  ero.ss,  since  incdiiFVal 
alchemisl.s  considered  dew  the  most  pow- 
erful .solvent  of  gold,  and  the  cross  the 
.synonym  of  light).  Tlie  memliers  of  se- 
cret societies,  professing  to  be  philosophers, 
but  in  reality  eharlatiins,  who  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  claiming  to  l>e  jiossessed 
of  secrets  of  nature,  including  the  power  to  traos- 
nuite  the  baser  metals  into  gold ;  to  prolong  life 
by  the  use  of  the  elixir  riUr;  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  ])assing  events  in  distant  i)laces.  and  to 
discover  hidden  things  by  the  application  of  the 
"abbala  (i|.v.).  Ro;-ierucianism  stood  in  .some 
connection  with  freemasonry,  and  owed  its  vogue 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  passion  for  secret 
associations  and  for  a  pseudo-science  which  had 
not  yet  freed  itself  from  the  absurdities  of 
alchemy  and  found  expression  in  such  forms  as 
mesmerism,  etc.  This  was  the  age,  too,  of  great 
impostors,  who  laid  claim  to  su])ernatnral  pow- 
ers, such  as  Cagliostro  and  the  Count  of  Saint 
tiermain  (qq.v. ).  See  Axdke.k,  .Ioiia.nx  Valkx- 
Tl.v. 

ROSIN  (variant  of  resin.  OF.  resine,  ¥r. 
resiiir,  from  l.at.  rcsina,  resin,  probably  from 
Gk.  'priTlvri,  rhetiiiv,  pine-resin),  or  Coi-OPiioNV. 
A  well-known  substance  which  remains  Ix-hind 
when  common  turpentine  is  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion with  water.  It  is  hard  and  transparent,  and 
has  a  faint  odor  like  that  of  turpentine.  It  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  hydroxide  solutions  as  well  as 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  the  anhydride  of  abietic  acid. 
t'olophony  is  used  mainly  in  making  varnishes 
and  rosin  soap,  and  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  basilicon  ointment  and  of  adhesive  plaster. 
See  Resins. 

ROSINANTE,  ro'sf-niin'ti.  The  lean,  raw- 
boned  sti'cd  of  Dcm  Quixote. 

ROSIN  WEED.     See  SlLPHlUM. 

ROSLAVL,  r6s-liiv'ly'.  A  town  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  Russia,  7^5  miles  southeast  of 
Smolensk  (Map:  Russia,  D  4).  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  oil  and  tobacco.  Population,  in  1897, 
17.848. 

ROSLIN,  ruz'Un.  ROSLYN,  or  ROSSLYN. 
A  village  of  Kdinbiirghshirc.  Scotland,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  valley  of  the  North  Esk, 
4ij  miles  southwest  of  Dalkeith.  It  is  famous 
for  its  collegiate  chapel,  dating  from  14.")0,  and 
commemorated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of 
Rosnhrlle.  The  chajiel  is  one  of  the  n'ost  profuse- 
ly decorated  specimens  of  Gothic  anhitecture  ex- 
tant.     It  is  now  used  as  an  Episcopal  church. 

ROSMINI-SERBATI,  rAs-me'nft  sPr-bil't*, 
Antonio  (1797-1855).  An  Italian  philosopher 
and  founder  of  a  religious  Order.  He  was 
born  at  Roveredo,  near  Trent,  in  Tyrol.  He  he- 
came  a  priest  in  1821  and  in  18'28  he 
founded  a  religious  Order  called  the  Insti- 
tute of  Charity,  whose  members,  known  as  Ros- 
minians,  were  to  devote  themselves  espeeiall.v  to 
preaching  and  education.  During  the  troublous 
times  in  1848  Rosniini  was  an  a<lviser  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  national 
idea  and  looked  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  a 
united  Italy.  He  was  influenced  by  IJioberti 
(q.v.),  who"  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
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Piedmontese  llinistiy.  With  tlie  lisiiif,'  inllucnce 
of  Cardinal  Antonclli,  Rosmini  lost  the 
favor  of  the  Tope.  His  vrork  on  Church  re- 
form, called  The  Five  ^younds  of  the  Church 
(1848),  aud  his  tract  The  Constitution  Accord- 
iiiff  to  Social  Justice  (1848),  were  put  ujjou  tlie 
Index.  His  works  (which  are  published  in  35 
volumes)  aroused  much  discussion.  They  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  David- 
son (London,  1882)  with  copious  notes,  full  bib- 
liogiaphy,  and  a  well-written  Life.  "Objective 
idealism',  subjective  realism,  and  absolute  moral- 
ism"  is  the  description  Mr.  Davidson  gives  of  the 
Rosminian  doctrine.  Rosmini's  definition  of 
morality  as  action  controlled  by  absolute  truth  is 
the  basis  of  his  ethical  teaching.  His  system  of 
philosophy  partakes  somewhat  of  Kantianism. 
In  psychology  Rosmini  was  an  ontologist:  Every- 
thing is  known  in  the  idea  of  not  actual  but  pos- 
sible being,  which  is  inborn ;  only  the  determina- 
tive details  of  knowledge  are  drawn  from  the 
senses.  At  the  time  of  his  condemnation  by  tlie 
Congregation  of  the  Index  in  1849,  Rosmini  at 
once  submitted  and  retired  to  Stresa,  on  Lake 
ilaggiore,  and  there  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
exalted  personal  character.  His  industry  was 
very  great.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  already  published  thirty  octavo 
volumes  on  abstruse  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical subjects  and  sixt}'  volumes  remain  in 
manuscri|)t.  Besides  the  philosophical-theological 
works  of  Rosmini  there  are  in  English  The  Rul- 
ing Principle  of  Method  Applied  to  Education 
(Boston,  1887),  and  Maxims  of  Christian  Perfec- 
tion (London,  1889).  Consult:  Stokl,  Geschichte 
der  vcucrn  Philosophic  (Mainz,  188.3)  ;  Werner._ 
Die  italienische  Philosophie  des  lOteii  Jahrhun- 
derts  (Vienna.  1884)  ;  Lockhart,  Life  of  Rosmini 
( London,  1 892 )  :  Paoli,  Delia  vita  di  Antonio  Ros- 
mini-Serbati  (Turin,  1880-84). 

ROSNY,.  ro'ne',  Baron  de.  Minister  of  Henry 
]\'.  cif  Fiance.     See  Sully. 

ROSN Y,  .Joseph  Henry  ( 1856— ) .  A  French 
novelist.  He  was  born  in  Paris  and  early  be- 
name  a  member  of  the  Naturalistic  School.  His 
first  novel,  published  in  1885,  after  some  time 
spent  in  London,  was  Xell  Horn,  a  story  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  In  it  he  struck  the  note  he 
afterwards  sounded  more  strongly,  a  simple  rep- 
resentation of  theorists  and  social  reformers, 
especially  those  in  the  middle  or  lower  chisses. 
Possibl.y  his  masterpiece  is  Le  hilateral  (1880), 
with  its  theme  of  French  socialism  in  the  early 
80's,  and  a  style  of  treatment  approaching  Zola. 
In  1887,  witli  four  others,  he  attacked  the  gross 
realism  of  Zola's  La  Terre  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Goncourts.  Beginning  in  1891  he  collabo- 
rated with  his  brother,  Justin.  His  later  titles 
are:  L'immolation  (1887),  a  story  of  life  in  the 
country;  La  termite,  on  literary  life  in  Paris 
(1890);  Daniel  Valgraive  (1891);  L'imperieuse 
honte,  dealing  with  Parisian  charity  (1894); 
L'indomple  ( 1894),  a  powerful  tale  of  a  girl  who 
studied  medicine  in  Paris:  Le  serment  (1896; 
dramatized  1897)  ;  Les  ames  perdues.  on  modern 
anarchism  (1899);  and  L'heritage  (1902).  In 
these  contemporary  novels,  as  well  as  in  the  "pre- 
historic" Vamireh  (1892),  Rosny's  characters  are 
real  and  striking,  without  being  minutely  ana- 
lyzed. 

KOSNY,  Lto>-  Louis  Ltjcien  de  (1837  —  ).  A 
French  Orientalist.   He  was  born  at  Loos,  studied 


in  Paris  at  L'Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales,  was 
ap|ioiiitcd  professor  of  Japanese  at  the  Bibli- 
othftquc  Iniperiale,  and  in  1863  interpreter  to  llie 
Japanese  ambassadors  at  Paris,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Holland,  England,  and  Russia.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  Jap- 
anese in  his  alma  mater  in  1868,  in  1884  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  aud  in 
1886  was  nominated  assistant  in  L'Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes.  Among  his  numerous  pamph- 
lets, text  books,  and  original  works,  some 
of  the  more  important  are :  Introduction  u  Vitude 
dc  1(1  langue  japonaise  (1856)  ;  Les  ecritures  fig- 
uratives  el  hiiroglyphiques  des  diffcrcnts  pcuples 
aneiens  et  modernes  (1860);  Etudes  asiatiques 
de  gcographie  et  d'histoire  (1864);  De  I'origine 
du'langage  (1869);  Exti-aits  des  historiens  dib 
Japon  (1874-75)  ;  Les  pcuples  orientaux  eonnus 
des  aneiens  Chinois  (1882);  Vocahulaire  de 
Vecriture  hiiratigue  yucatcque  (1883)  ;  Le  livre 
sacri  et  canonigue  de  I'antiguite  japonaise 
(1885);'  Le  pays  de  dix  mille  lacs,  voyage  en 
Finlande  (1886);  Taureaux  et  mantilles:  Sou- 
venirs d'un  voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal 
(1889)  ;  Le  Taoisme   (1892). 

KOSOLIC  ACID  (from  rose),  Ca>H,s03.  _  A 
red  crystalline  substance,  melting  above  270° 
C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
alkalies  and  in  alcohol.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are 
colored  red,  while  its  alcoholic  solutions  have  an 
orange-yellow  color.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  cresol  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  it,  it  is  not  much  used  as  a  dye. 
Chemically,  rosolic  acid  is  closely  allied  to  aurin 
(q.v. ),  and  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the 
following  formula : 

/CeH.OH 
OH.CeHs.C 

•\C.H,  =  0 
ROSPIGLIOSI,  ro'spe-lyo'ze,  Pal.\zzo.  A 
palace  in  Rome,  built  by  the  Cardinal  Scipione 
Borghese  in  1603  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Constantine,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
Rospigliosi  family.  It  contains  a  number  of  art 
treasures,  and  is  specially  celebrated  for  Guido 
Reni's  ceiling-painting  "Aurora"  (q.v.). 

ROSS,  Alexander  (1699-1784).  A  Scottish 
poet.  He  was  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen ;  acted  as  tutor  and  school  teacher  in 
several  places,  and  in  1732  settled  as  school- 
master at  Lochlee,  in  Angus,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  was  all  his  life  a  writer  of 
verses,  but  his  only  publication  was  The  Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess,  a  Pastoral  Talc  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect  (1768).  which  has  a  humorous  preface  by 
Dr.  James  Beattie,  and  contains  several  songs 
still  popular  in  Scotland.  Consult  the  edition 
under  the  title  Belenore,  by  J.  Longmuir  (1866). 

ROSS,  Alexander  (1742-1827).  A  British 
general,  born  in  Scotland.  He  entered  the  army 
as  ensign  in  1760;  sened  in  Germany  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  1775  and  that  of  major  in  1780.  He 
served  through  the  American  war  as  aid-de-camp 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  was  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  Cornwallis  to  arrange  his  surrender  at 
Yorktown  in  1781.  In  1783  he  became  deputy 
adjutant-general  in  Scotland,  served  throughout 
the  campaign  of  Cornwallis  against  Tipu  Sahib 
in  India,  fighting  in  every  battle,  was  promoted 
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colonel  in  1703  and  apiminteil  jiovernor  of  Tort 
(ietiige,  and  became  general  in  1812. 

ROSS,  Alexander  (1783-1850).  A  Canadian 
aulliur  and  [lioneer.  He  was  born  in  Xainsbire, 
Scotland;  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1805,  taught 
school  for  a  time  in  Glengarry,  Upper  Canada, 
and  in  1810  went  with  John  Jacob  Astor's  expe- 
dition to  Oregon.  About  1825,  after  many  years' 
senice  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  set- 
tled in  the  Red  River  country,  and  held  some 
offices  there.  He  wrote  Adrtii lures  of  the  First 
Settlers  uii  the  Oregon,  or  Coliiiiihia  Hivcr  (1849), 
The  Fur  Buulers  of  the  Far  West  (1855),  and 
The  Red  River  fiettleuieiit,  Its  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  State   (185(i). 

ROSS,  Alkxaxder  MiLTOX  (1832-97).  A  Ca- 
nadian naturalist,  born  in  Belleville,  Ontario, 
December  13.  1832.  He  studied  medicine  in  New- 
York  and  took  his  degree  in  1855.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  at  its  close  served  in  ilexico  under 
Juarez.  He  then  rct\irned  to  Canada  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
He  published:  Recollections  of  An,  Aholitionist 
(lS(i7l:  Birds  of  Canada  (1872);  Buttcr/lics 
and  Moths  of  Canada  (1873)  ;  Flora  of  Canada 
(1873)  :  Forest  Trees  of  Canada  (1874)  ;  ilum- 
mals.  Reptiles,  and  Freslncatcr  Fishes  of  Catuidu 
(1878)  ;  Vaccination  a  Medical  Delusicm  (1885)  ; 
Medical  Practices  of  the  Future   (1887). 

ROSS,  Edward  Al.swortii  (1806—).  An 
American  economist  and  sociologist,  born  in 
Virden.  111.  He  graduated  at  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  in  1880,  and  took  graduate  courses  at 
Berlin  and  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was  , 
appointed  professor  of  economics  at  Indiana 
University  in  1891,  associate  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Cornell  in  1892,  and  from 
1893  to  1900  was  professor  at  Leland  Stanford 
University,  first  of  economics  and  then  of  so- 
ciolog}".  His  resignation  from  this  post  under 
pressure  in  1900  aroused  some  excited  discussion 
of  the  right  of  academic  free  speech.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  professor  of  sociology' 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  His  publications 
include:  Sinking  Funds  (1892);  Honest  Dollars, 
a  free-silver  pamphlet  (1896);  and  Social  Con- 
trol, a  Surcey  of  the  Foundation  of  Order  ( 1901 ) . 

ROSS,  Edward  Dexiso-  (1871  —  ).  An  Eng- 
lish Orientalist.  He  studied  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  specialized  in  Oriental  languages 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  Strassburg, 
traveled  in  the  East,  and  after  five  years  in  the 
chair  of  Persian  at  University  College,  in  1901 
became  principal  of  the  Calcutta  JIadrasa.  He 
published:  A  History  of  the  Moyhuls  of  Central 
Asia — a  translation  of  the  Tarikh-i-Rashidi  of 
llirza  Haidar  (1898)  ;  The  Heart  of  Asia  (with 
Skrine.  1899)  ;  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Omar  Khavvam  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  version    (1900). 

ROSS,  George  (1730-79).  A  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  born  in 
Kew  Castle.  Del.,  .studied  law  with  an  elder 
brother  in  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1768  he  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  was  repeated- 
ly reelected.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indians 
and  strove  to  protect  them  against  unscrupulous 
whites.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania    to    the    Continental    Congress    of 


1774,  continued  a  nienilier  of  that  body  until 
.January,  1777,  and  .signed  the  Decluni'tiori  uf 
Judepeudenee.  During  the  .same  jwriod  lie  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  the  I'eniisylviinia  Lcgislutiire, 
and  in  that  capacity  did  nnuh  tuwurd  putting 
the  .State  into  a  condition  of  defense.  In  .Vpril, 
1779,  Ire  was  coniniissiimed  Judge  of  the  IN'mi- 
sylvania  Court  of  Admiralty.  Inil  died  nut  lung 
after  taking  oUice.  Consult  Dwiglil,  lArta  of  Iha 
Signers   (New  York,  1876). 

ROSS,  Georce  Wiu.iAM  (1841  —  ).  A  Ciinn- 
dian  educator  and  statouian,  born  near  Nair, 
Out.,  and  educated  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School 
and  in  the  Law  School  of  Albert  I'niversity.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1887,  anil  at  llint  lime 
liad  long  been  iirominent  in  educational  af- 
fairs, and  from  1872  to  1883  had  bwn  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  Dominion  Commons,  where  he 
urged  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  In 
1883  he  became  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 
tario, and  in  1899  was  named  Premier  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Province.  He  became  well 
known  as  an  orator  and  lecturer,  and  an  agitator 
for  temperance  reform  and  |>rohibition.  He  wrote 
Life  ami  Times  of  Alexander  MavLcnzic,  with 
William  Buckingham  (1892),  and  Thr  (niriTsi- 
ties  of  Canadji,  Their  History  and  Origin-  (1S96). 

ROSS,  Sir  James  Clark  (1800-021.  An  Eng- 
lish navigator  and  .Vrctic  and  .\nlaretic  ex- 
plorer, born  in  London.  He  entered  the  navy 
under  his  uncle.  Sir  .lohn  Ross,  in  1812,  accom- 
panied liim  on  his  first  expedition  to  discover 
the  Northwest  Passage  in  1818,  and  participated 
in  the  voyages  of  Captain  Parry  in  1819  to  1825, 
and  also  in  1827,  when  Parry  nuule  the  highest 
point  north  reacjied  up  to  that  time,  lie  then 
served  on  the  four  years'  expedition  of  his  uncle 
in  his  second  attempt  to  find  the  Northwest 
Passage.  On  this  expedition  the  younger  Ross 
made  himself  famous  by  his  Jjrilliant  sledge  jour- 
neys. He  discovered  King  William  Land  and 
determined  the  position  of  tlie  north  magnetic 
pole  oti"  the  west  coast  of  Boothia  Felix  (1831). 
In  1834  he  was  made  a  |)ost-ca])tain.  In  lS3'.t  he 
was  put  in  command  of  tlie  expi'dition  suggested 
by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Uoval  Geographi- 
cal Society  for  the"  discovery  o{  the  southern 
magnetic  pole.  In  1840  his.  two  vessels,  the 
Erebus  and  the  Terror,  pushed  through  the  ice 
pack  southward  of  New  Zealand,  sailing  along 
the  170th  meridian,  east  longitude,  and  on  .lanu- 
ary  11,  1841,  he  discovered  in  latitude  71°  15' 
S."  a  new  land,  rising  in  high  |H-aks.  Ross 
pushed  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  coast, 
landing  at  two  islands  named  by  him  Pos- 
session Island  and  Franklin  Island,  and  on 
.lanuary  28th  came  upon  an  active  volcano  more 
than  12,000  feet  high,  which  he  named  Mount 
Erebus,  and  an  extinct  volcano  more  than  1(1,000 
feet  high,  which  he  named  Mount  Terror.  He 
then  sailed  to  the  eastward  along  a  Imrrier  of 
ice  some  300  feet  high,  and  returned  to  Tas- 
mania. He  named  the  lU'W  territory  Victoria 
Land.  It  is  the  largest  land  mass  yet  found  in 
the  southern  polar  regions,  and  has  been  revisited 
by  several  other  expeditions.  (See  Polar  Ke- 
SEAKfU.)  In  the  succeeding  year  he  revisited 
this  land  and  reached  a  latitude  of  78°  10'  S.. 
which  remained  the  lowest  southern  record  until 
1900.  In  the  course  of  his  first  voyage  he  had 
fotind  open  water  at  n  spot  where  Lieutenant 
Wilkes   of    the    United    States    Navy,    who    had 
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preceded  him  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  relying 
upon  the  report  of  a  merchant  captain,  had  in- 
dicated land.  Ross,  therefore,  asserted  that  all 
other  reports  of  Wilkes  concerning  land  dis- 
covered in  the  Antarctic  regions  were  untrust- 
■Horthy,  and  thus  arose  a  controversy  among 
geograjjliers.  For  some  years  Wilkes's  Land  did 
not  appear  on  British  charts.  (See  Wilkes, 
t'UAKLES.)  Ross  indicated  a  location  of  the 
southern  magnetic  pole  in  Victoria  Land,  and 
though  his  observations  have  proved  not  alto- 
gether accurate,  his  expedition  was  the  best  con- 
ducted and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any 
of  the  early  Antarctic  voyages.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  184-1  and  was  knighted.  In  1848  he 
commanded  an  expedition  to  Baffin  Bay  in  a 
vain  quest  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  He  was  made 
rear-admiral  in  1850.  He  died  at  Aylesbury.  He 
described  his  Antarctic  discoveries  in  A  'Nar- 
ratiie  of  a  Voyage  in  Antarctic  Regions  (1847). 

ROSS,  Sir  John  (1777-1856).  A  British 
-Arctic  explorer  and  naval  officer,  born  at  Inch, 
Wigtonshire.  Scotland.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1780.  and  he  took  part  in  the  wars  with  France. 
In  1818  he  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  regions  west 
of  Greenland  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the 
supposed  Northwest  Passage.  His  vessel  was 
the  Isabella,  and  lie  was  accompanied  by  Parry, 
in  charge  of  the  Alexander.  He  sailed  along  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  to  latitude  76°  54'  X. 
beyond  the  Carey  Islands,  met  the  Cape  York 
natives  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Arctic  High- 
landers, which  has  ever  since  been  applied  to 
them.  Turning  south  along  the  west  side  of 
Baffin  Bay.  he  penetrated  Lancaster  Sound, 
which  he  explored  for  50  miles.  He  erroneously 
concluded  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  deep 
bay  and  turned  back,  thus  losing  his  opportunity 
to  discover  the  beginnings  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. In  England  lus  voyage  was  regarded  as  a 
failure,  and  it  was  not  till  1829  that  Ross,  who 
was  recognized  as  an  able  and  courageous  sailor, 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  another  ex- 
pedition. 

He  started  on  another  quest  for  the  Northwest 
Passage  in  command  of  the  small  paddle-wheel 
steamer  Victori/,  the  first  steam  vessel  used  in 
Arctic  exploration.  The  steam  power  proved  a 
failure  and  the  useless  engine  was  thrown  away. 
Ross  crossed  Bellot  Strait,  thinking  it  was  only 
a  bay.  He  discovered  and  named  Boothia  Felix, 
the  most  northerly  extension  of  the  American 
5nainland,  and  other  very  important  discoveries 
were  made,  largely  by  sledging  parties  in  which 
.Tames  C.  Ross,  the  nephew  of  the  commander, 
bore  a  brilliant  part.  In  18.31  the  position  of 
the  north  magnetic  pole  was  determined.  Three 
winters  were  spent  in  the  ice  of  this  region, 
imtil  failure  of  food  supplies  compelled  Ross  to 
abandon  his  vessel,  still  frozen  in  the  pack,  and 
make  a  desperate  march  north  to  Fury  Beach, 
where  caches  of  food  supplies  saved  the  lives  of 
the  party.  They  were  compelled  to  spend  the 
winter  here  in  a  house  which  they  had  erected, 
and  in  the  following  summer  (18.'?.'j)  fell  in  with 
a  whaler  on  which  they  reached  home.  Only 
three  men  had  been  lost  during  this  long 
and  remarkable  journey.  Ross  was  knight- 
ed, made  C,  B.,  and  honored  by  many 
learned  societies.  In  1850  he  participated  in 
the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  command 
of   the   small    vessel    Felix,    but    returned   home 


after  a  year  of  fruitless  endeavor.  He  was  mada 
rear-admiral  and  died  in  London  in  1856.  His 
published  works  are:  A  Narrative  of  a  Second 
Voijage.  Including  the  Reports  of  Commander 
James  V.  Ross  and  the  Discorcrii  of  the  Xorthrrn 
Magnetic  Pole  (London,  18H5):  also  a  treatise 
on  steam  navigation  and  many  papers. 

EOSS,  John  (1790-1860).  A  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  a  determined  champioa 
of  his  people  in  the  struggle  which  culminated 
in  their  removal  to  the  \\est.  He  was  born 
October  3,  1790,  at  Rossville,  Georgia,  not  far 
from  Chattanooga,  He  was  of  mixed  blood,  his 
father,  Daniel  Ross,  having  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land before  the  Revolution  and  mariied  a  quar- 
ter-blood Cherokee  woman,  the  daughter  of  .John 
JIcDonald,  also  from  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Kingston,  Tennessee,  and  began  his 
public  career  in  1809.  In  the  Creek  War  of 
1813-14  he  served  as  Adjutant  of  the  Cherokee 
Regiment,  which  coiiperated  witli  General  Jack- 
son, and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Horseshoe 
Bend.  In  1817  he  was  elected  to  tlie  National 
Committee  of  the  Cherokee  Council,  his  first  duly 
in  that  capacity  being  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the 
L'nited  States  commissioners,  declining  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  lands.  In 
1819,  as  president  of  the  national  committee,  he 
was  active  in  introducing  schools,  blacksmiths, 
and  mechanics  into  the  nation.  In  1827  he  pre- 
sided over  the  convention  which  formulated  a 
regular  constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  was  elected  assistant  chief. 
In  the  next  year.  1S28,  he  was  made  principal 
chief  and  held  the  position  until  his  death  in 
1866,  which  occurred  at  Washington.  During 
this  long  period  his  history  is  the  history  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

BOSS,  LuDWiG  (1806-59).  A  German  archie- 
ologist,  born  at  Altekoppel,  Holstein.  In  1832 
he  went  to  Greece,  where  he  was  appointed,  by 
the  Greek  Government,  superintendent  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Peloponnesus  (1833),  and  in 
1837-43  was  professor  of  archicology  at  the  L"ni- 
versity  of  Athens.  While  in  the  latter  post  he 
explored  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  collected 
valuable  documents,  and  fixed  the  topography  of 
various  classical  localities.  In  1845  he  became 
professor  of  arch;eology  at  Halle.  His  works 
include:  Reisen.  auf  den  griechischen  Inseln  drs 
Aegiiischen  ileers  (1840-52)  ;  Inscriptiones  (Ira-- 
cw  Ineditce  (1836);  Die  Demen  von  Attiha 
nach  Inschriften  (1846)  ;  Das  Theseion  und  der 
Tempel  des  .ires  sii  Athen  (1852)  ;  Arch«ologische 
Aufsiifze  (185.5-61):  and  Italiker  vnd  Griiken 
(1858),  where,  in  opposition  to  the  discoveries  of 
modern  philologists,  he  maintained  the  Greek 
origin  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Consult 
Otto  Jahn,  Biographische  Aiifsutze  (Berlin, 
1867). 

BOSS,  Robert  (c.1766-1814).  A  British  sol- 
dier. He  was  born  at  Ross  Trevor,  Devonshire, 
and  after  graduating  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
entered  the  British  army  and  served  in  Holland 
and  Egypt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812 
he  was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
command  a  brigade  in  America.  After  defeating 
the  American  troops  at  .Bladensburg,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  he  set  fire  to  the 
public  buildings  (August.  1814).  This  proceed- 
ing the  English  justified  on  the  ground  that  Amer- 
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icans  had  burned  the  Canadian  Government  build- 
ings at  York  (Toronto).  General  Ross  was 
killed  at  Xortli  Point,  Jld.,  while  marching  to 
Baltimore  on  September  12,  1814. 

ROSS,  Sir  William  Charles  (1794-1800). 
An  English  miniature  painter,  born  in  London. 
After  receiving  instruction  from  his  mother, 
Maria  Koss,  portrait  painter,  in  1808  he  entered 
the  schools  of  the  Ro\al  .Veademy.  In  1814  he 
was  made  assistant  to  .\n<hew  Robertson,  a  min- 
iature painter.  Although  at  tirst  ambitious  to  sur- 
pass in  historical  compositions,  in  time  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  miniatures,  securing  a  lucra- 
tive practice  among  the  fashionable  circles  and 
royalties  of  Europe.  In  1843  he  was  made  Royal 
Academician,  and  on  June  1,  1842,  was  knighted 
by  Victoria.  Ross  e.xecuted  over  2000  minia- 
tures on  ivory.  His  portraits  are  refined,  grace- 
ful, and  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual:   the  color  is  pure  and  rich. 

ROSS,  The  IVIan  of.    See  Kyrle,  John. 

ROSS  AND  CROM'ARTY.  A  northern 
county  of  Scotland.  The  mainland  portion  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sutherland,  east  by  the 
North  Sea.  south  by  Inverness,  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  (Map:  Scotland,  C  2).  The  greater 
part  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  with  Harris,  belongs 
to  this  county.  Area,  3078  square  miles.  Ross 
and  Cromarty  in  many  parts  presents  a  w'ild  and 
mountainous  aspect.  The  high  grounds  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle  and  the 
glens,  in  the  more  favored  portions,  are  generally 
fertile,  producing  grain  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  fisheries  are  important.  The  principal  loch 
is  ilaree  (Insignificant).  Chief  towns,  Cromar- 
tv,  Ding-\vall  (the  county  town).  Tain,  and  Stor- 
nowav.  Population,  in  1801,  .50,300;  in  18.51. 
82.700:   in   1!)01,  76,400. 

ROSSANO,  ros-sii'no.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Co>enza,  Italy,  situated  on  a  foot-hill  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  28  miles 
northeast  of  Cosenza  ( Map :  Italy,  L  8 ) .  It  is 
walled,  well  built,  and  defended  by  a  castle.  The 
city  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  an  arehiepis- 
eopal  library  with  a  valuable  manuscript  of  the 
C4ospels.  Alabaster  and  marble  are  quarried,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  olive  oil. 
Population  (commune),  in  1881,  17,979;  in  1901, 
13,55.3. 

ROSSBACH,  rosTiaG.  A  village  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  9  miles  southwest  of  ilerscburg.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  the  Great  over  the  com- 
bined French  and  Imperialist  armies  under  the 
Prince  de  Soubise  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hild- 
burghausen  on  November  5,  1757.  The  Prussians 
numbered  some  22,000  men.  while  the  forces 
of  the  allies  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
43,000  to  63,000.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  allies  to  turn  Frederick's  left  flank,  while 
creating  a  diversion  by  an  attack  in  front.  Fred- 
erick, perceiving  the  manfeuvre,  shifted  his  left 
wing,  consisting  mainly  of  the  cavalry  under 
Seydlitz.  so  as  to  meet  the  enemy's  threatened 
attack.  The  allies  were  thrown  into  ulter  dis- 
order after  less  than  a  half  hour's  fighting,  and 
put  to  flight.  The  Prussians  lost  some  .500  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  more  than  700  dead.  2000  wounded,  and  5000 
prisoners.  The  victory  of  Rossbach  was  important 
for  the  moral  strength  it  brought  to  the  Prus- 


sian cause  at  a  time  when  it.s  fortunes  were  at 
the  lowest.    Consult  Von  der  Gollz,  HosHbacli  und 

Jimi    (  Hcrlin,   1883). 

ROSSBACH,  AKiisr  (182;)-!t8).  A  (ierninn 
archseologisi,  horn  in  Selimalkalden.  und  eilu- 
cated  at  Leipzig  and  .Marburg.  He  was  appointed 
doeent  in  18,52,  and  professor  in  1854  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  in  1850  went  to  Hreshiu  ns  professor  of 
philology  and  ardneohigy.  lie  edited  CatulluH 
(1854;  2d  ed.  1800)  and  Tibullus  (18.54).  and 
wrote  on  Roman  marriage,  Rdmuiche  HochzrilK- 
und  f:iu>Uiil:malcr  (1871)  ;  but  11  is  with  Greek 
metrics  tliat  his  name  is  most  closely  connected 
because  of  cooperation  with  W'estpliui  on  Milrik 
tier  gricchischiii  Dmmulikcr  und  Li/rikcr  (1854- 
(i5:  3d  ed.,  as  Thcorie  der  musischvn  Kiinxlc  der 
Hcllencn,  1885-89).  His  .son.  Otto  (1858—), 
also  an  archa-ologist,  was  born  in  Hreshiu ; 
studied  there,  at  .lena,  at  Rostock,  and  al  ISerlin. 
where  in  1884  he  became  a.ssistant  in  the  anthro- 
pological nuisenm:  was  profes.sor  at  Kiel  from 
1890  to  189,5..  aiul  then  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  archa'olog^'  in  the  Iniversily  of  Kiinigsberg 
and  to  the  post  of  instructor  in  the  .\cadeniy 
of  Art.  He  wrote:  Dc  .S'OKca,-  J'hiltisiiphi  Ursvn- 
sione  (1880)  ;  (Iriecliiscbc  Anlikcn  dis  iirclwolu- 
gi.ichm  Musciimf:  in  Hrcslau  (1889)  ;  an  edition 
of  Florus  (1896),  and  many  contributions  on 
mythology,  art,  and  literature  to  the  Pauly- 
Wissowa  Healencyklopiidk:  In  1900  he  published 
a  memoir  of  his  father. 

ROSSE,  William  Parsos.s,  third  Earl  of 
(180007).  An  English  astronomer,  born  in 
Yiuk.  He  was  educated  first  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  Magilalen  College.  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  lir^t-class  in  mathe- 
matics in  182;>.  At  an  early  age  Rosse  devoted 
nuich  attention  to  the  study  of  practical  science, 
and  especially  to  the  problem  of  the  l)est  mode 
of  constructing  the  speculum  of  the  refiectinp 
telescope.  The  two  great  defects  which  had  baflled 
opticians  were  'spherical  aberration'  and  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  specula  ;  and  in  the  casting 
of  these  of  large  size  there  was  the  apparent  iin- 
|)ossibility  of  ])reventing  cracking  and  warping  of 
the  surface  on  cooling.  By  a  long  series  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments.  Rosse  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  mode  of  operation  by  which  the  last 
defect  was  wholly  obviated,  an<l  the  two  others 
greatly  diminished.  The  metal  for  the  speculum 
of  his  great  telescope  (see  Tklescopk).  three 
tons  weight,  was  poured  into  the  iron  mold  in 
.\pril.  1842.  and  the  mold  was  kept  in  an  an- 
nulling oven  for  16  weeks,  so  that  the  metal 
should  cool  equably.  It  was  then  polished  and 
mounted  in  his  park  at  Parsonstown.  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000.  The  first  addition  to  astronomical 
knowledge  ma<le  by  this  telescope  was  the  reso- 
lution of  certain  nebuhv,  which  had  defied  Her- 
schel's  instrument,  into  groups  of  stars;  next 
came  the  discovery  of  numerous  binary  and  triple 
stars.  The  telescope  itself  is  now  dismounted; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  metal  retlectors 
cannot  be  made  permanently  useful,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  tarnishing  of  the  polished  surfaces. 

ROSSELLI.  rAzSl1<^.  Cosimo  di  I.okexzo  Fi- 
Lil'i'i  (1439-1507).  A  Florentine  painter  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  the  pupil  and  assistant  of 
Xeri  di  Bieei  (1453-5(i)  and  perhaps  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli.  At  all  events,  he  shows  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  lafter's  influence,  as  well  as  that  of 
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Baldovinctti.  Amouj;  his  own  pupils  were  Fra 
Barto  Coiiimeo  ami  Pieio  di  Cosimo.  In  1480  he 
was  callt'd  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtus  I\'.  to  assist 
in  decorating  the  Sistine  Chapel  (with  BigordI, 
Perugino.  and  Sipnorelli) .  The  best  of  the  fres- 
coes wliieh  he  then  executed  is  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount."  He  painted  there  also  "The  Tables 
of  the  Law,"  "Tlie  Destruction  of  Pharaoh," 
"Christ  Preaching  from  the  Lake,"  and  "The 
Last  Supper"  (1482).  Among  his  more  numerous 
works  in  Florence  are  "The  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin"  (Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi)  and 
"The  Miraculous  Chalice"  (Sanf  Anibrogio). 
The  latter  contains  among  other  portraits  that 
of  Pico  della  Mirandola.  Besides  others  in  Flor- 
ence there  are  also  examples  of  his  art  in  many 
German  galleries,  and  in  London,  Naples,  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  and  Saint  Petersburg. 

ROSSELLINI,  ru'zel-le'ne.  The.  A  surname 
applied  to  two  early  Renaissance  sculptors  and 
architects  of  Florence,  Antonio  and  Beknardo 
DI  Matted  di  Domenico  Gambarelli  ( 1427- 
C.1478  and  1400-(;4).  They  were  the  youngest  and 
eldest  respectively  of  five  brothers  Gambarelli, 
stone-cutters  of  Settignano,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Florence  in  1439.  The  appellation  Ros- 
sellino  ju'operly  belonged  to  Antonio,  but  was 
afterwards  extended  to  his  more  famous  elder 
brother.  Bernardo  was  the  pupil  of  Alberti  and 
possibly  of  Donatello.  His  tomb  of  Leonardo 
Bruni  (Aretino)  in  Santa  Croce  (1444)  is  one 
of  his  best  works  in  sculpture  and  the  prototype 
of  the  fifteenth-century  Florentine  tombs.  The 
tombs  of  Beata  Villan'a  (1451)  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  of  Filippo  Lazzari  in  San  Domenico 
-of  Pistoia  (with  his  brother)  are  also  note- 
worthy pieces  of  sculpture.  It  was  in  architec- 
ture, however,  that  Bernardo  made  his  fame. 
Under  the  popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  he 
■was  employed  in  many  of  the  chief  works  of  the 
day.  He  planned  extensive  changes  in  the  Vati- 
can and  made  designs  for  Saint  Peter's  which 
were  afterwards  used  and  changed  by  Braraante. 
The  Rucellai  Palace  in  Florence  '(14.50),  the 
Piccolomini  palaces  at  Siena  (finished  1498)  and 
Pienza  (  1402) .  were  also  his  work,  as  well  as  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  city  hall 
of  the  last  named  town  (1460-63).  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Civita  Vecehia,  Narni,  Orrieto.  Spoleto, 
and  restorations  of  numerous  churches  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere. — Antonio  was  the  pupil  of  his 
brother  Bernardo  and  perhaps  of  Desiderio  da 
Settignano.  His  work  was  almost  exclusively  in 
sculpture,  although  the  Chapel  of  San  Miniato, 
which  contains  his  masterpiece,  the  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Jacopo  di  Portogallo  (1461),  is  .said  to 
have  been  built  by  him.  Other  noteworthy  tombs 
are  those  of  the  Ducliess  of  Arno  (Monte  Oli- 
veto,  Naples),  and  of  Roverella  (with  Baroeci, 
San  Giorgio,  Ferrara,  147.5).  His  also  is  the 
rich  fountain  of  the  Villa  di  Castello  on  the  hills 
abo\e  Florence,  near  San  Miniato;  a  figure  of 
Saint  Sebastian  (1457),  at  Empoli,  which  has 
been  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  cen- 
tury; the  sarcophagus  of  Saint  Marcolinus  at 
Fori! ;  and  other  works  at  Florence.  Naples,  and 
Pistoia.  Consult:  Geymiiller-Stegraann.  Die 
Architektnr  der  Renaissance  in  Toscana  (Flor- 
ence, 1885-96)  ;  Miintz,  Les  arts  a  la  cour  des 
papes  pendant  le  XV.  et  le  XVI.  siecle  (Paris, 
1878-98)  ;  and  Vasari,  Ldves,  etc.,  ed.  Blashfield- 
Hopkins    (New  York,  1896). 


BOS'SER,  TiioiiAs  Lafayette  ( 183G— ) ,  An 
American  soldier  and  civil  engineer,  born  in 
Campbell  County,  Va.,  and  reared  in  Texas.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1856  and  resigned  in  1861,  before  graduating,  to 
enter  the  artillery  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
After  a  year's  service  in  this  branch,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Stuart's  cavalry;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  'Laurel  Brigade.'  Rosser  became 
major-general  in  1864,  and  in  1805  refused  to 
surrender  with  Lee,  but  made  his  escape  and  at- 
tempted to  reorganize  the  Confederate  forces  in 
northern  Virginia.  He  was  captured  soon  after, 
and  after  his  release  studied  law.  In  1871  he 
was  apjiointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Northern  Pacific.  As  chief  engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  (1881  et  seq.)  he  built 
most  of  the  line  west  of  Winnipeg;  and  in  1880 
retired  to  Virginia.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
Rosser  served  as  brigadier-general  of  United 
States  Volunteers. 

ROSSET'TI,  Christina  Georgina  (1830-94). 
An  Englisli  poet,  younger  daughter  of  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  and  sister  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  She 
was  born  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  home 
under  the  care  of  her  mother.  After  a  life  of  de- 
votion and  retirement,  she  died  December  29,  1894. 
The  poetic  impulse  manifested  itself  early.  She 
addressed  a  poem  to  her  mother  on  the  latter's 
birthday,  April  27,  1842;  sent  two  poems  to  the 
Athenwum  in  1848.  and  contributed  several  beau- 
tiful lyrics  to  The  Germ  (1850).  Her  pub- 
lislied  volumes  of  poems  comprise  mainly  Verses 
(privately  printed,  1S47);  (lobliii  Market,  and 
Other  Poems  (1862);  The  Prince's  I'rogress,  and 
Other  Poems  (1866);  A  Pageant,  and  Other 
Poems  (1881);  Poems,  new  and  enlarged  edition 
(1891):  Verses  (1893);  Xew  Poems  (posthu- 
mous, 1896).  Of  much  interest,  too.  is  Ulrnide: 
Prose  and  ]'erse  (1850;  reprint.  1897).  She  also 
wrote  man}'  devotional  pieces  in  prose,  whicli  cir- 
culated widely.  As  a  poet  Christina  Rossetti  ranks 
higli ;  her  only  equal  among  the  English  women  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  Mrs.  Browning.  She  is 
seen  at  her  very  best  in  her  short  and  intense 
lyrics  like  "After  Death"  and  "Passing  and  Glass- 
ing." Consult  her  Poems  (Boston.  18991,  and 
Mackenzie  Bell.  Christina  Rossetti.  a  Biotiraphi- 
cal  and  Critical  ^tudy  (London.  1S9S).  Her 
sister,  Maria  Fr.\ncesc.\  (1827-76).  was  also  a 
remarkable  woman.  She  is  known  for  her  ad- 
mirable .1  Sliadou-  of  Dante    (1871). 

ROSSETTI,  Dante  Gabriel  (1828-82).  A 
famous  English  poet  and  painter,  the  head  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  (  See  Pre-Rapuael- 
ites.)  He  was  born  in  London,  May  12,  1828,  the 
eldest  son  of  Gabriele  Rossetti  (q.v. ).  The  lit- 
erary and  artistic  environment  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  was  stimulating  to  the  boy's  pre- 
cocious powers,  and  at  the  age  of  six  he  had  be- 
gun to  compose  dramatic  scenes.  After  spending 
five  years  at  King's  College  School  and  studying 
in  Gary's  art  academy  and  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
at  twenty  he  becanie  a  ]iupil  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  whose  influence  had  uuuh  to  do  with  his 
development.  With  Holman  Hunt,  ilillais.  and 
others,  Rossetti  worked  toward  tlie  revival  of 
the  detailed  elaboration  and  mystical  interpreta- 
tion that  characterized  Pre-Raphaelite  art.  In 
1860  he  married  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddal,  whose 
peculiar  type  of  beauty  he  has  immortalized  in 
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many  of  his  best  known  pictures.  Slie  died  two 
ycais  later,  and  Kosscili  ncvi-r  recovered  from 
the  slioek.  In  addition  to  this  grief  lie  was 
much  troubled  l>y  a  bitter  attack  made  (in  1871) 
ui)on  tile  morality  of  bis  poems,  in  an  article  en- 
titled -Tbe  Fk'sbly  Scbool  of  Poetry."  This  wiis 
written  by  Robert  Buchanan,  who.se  identity, 
veiled  under  the  p.semlonyni  of  'Thomas  Mail- 
land,'  was  not  revealed  until  some  time  after- 
wards. The  charge  was  vigorously  rebutted  by 
Swinburne,  and  by  Rossetti  himself  under  the 
title  "The  Stealthy  School  of  Criticism."  His 
mental  depression  brought  on,  by  ISlJS,  chronic 
insomnia,  for  which  lie  sought  to  find  relief  in 
chloral.  The  drug  obtained  an  unhappy  mastery 
over  him,  which  threw  a  tragical  gloom  upon  his 
later  years,  relieved  only  by  the  creative  play  of 
his  mind,  which  continued  almost  to  the  la.st  to 
produce  pictures  and  poems  of  singular  beaut  v. 
He  died  at  Birchington,  April  10,  18S2. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Rossetti  deserves  a 
more  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  poetry  or  in 
that  of  painting.  At  twenty  he  wrote  a  remark- 
able poem,  which,  perhaps  better  than  any  other, 
illustrates  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  on  its 
literary  side — "The  Blessed  Damosel";  the  com- 
bination of  simplicity  and  concreteness  with  lofty 
spirituality,  which  makes  it  typical  of  the  aims  of 
the  school  both  in  literature  and  art,  appears 
also  in  another  of  his  early  poems,  "Jly  Sister's 
Sleep."  The  great  bulk  of  his  poetr.v  was  not 
published  until  1870.  In  despair  at  tbe  death 
of  his  wife  he  placed  in  her  cotiiii  all  his  unpub- 
lished writings,  and  there  they  remained  buried 
until  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends  he  con- 
sented to  have  them  e.xhumed.  This  volume,  an- 
other of  liallads  rind  Sonnets  (  1881 ) .  and  a  series 
of  translations  from  early  Italian  poets,  Dnnte 
and  His  Circle  (1874),  contain  the  whole  of  his 
poetical  accomplishment.  His  only  imaginative 
work  in  prose  was  the  delicate  and  spiritual 
story,  Hnitd  and  SonI  (18.50).  He  made  sev- 
eral attempts  in  ballad  form,  two  of  which, 
"Sister  Helen"  and  '■The  King's  Tragedy,"  are 
especially  remarkable;  the  latter  illustrates  his 
dramatic  power  at  its  highest.  A  special  place 
must  be  accorded  to  his  great  sonnet-sequence, 
"The  House  of  Life,"  which  in  its  final  form  con- 
tains a  hundred  and  one  magnificent  sonnets  in- 
spired chiefly  by  the  love  and  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
In  them  the  language  and  imagery  gre\v  much 
more  elaborate  than  in  his  earlier  work.  His 
poetry  as  a  whole  has  been  called  'painter's 
poetry,'  from  its  constant  ajipeal  to  the  eye,  mak- 
ing it  "a  kind  of  poetical  tapestry,  stiff  with  em- 
blazoned images."  Picturesqueness  and  visual 
beauty  are  its  most   salient  characteristics. 

His  paintings  fall  readily  into  three  periods. 
There  are.  first,  the  small  biblical  |)ietures  of 
which  "Ecce  Ancilla  Domini"  and  the  "Girlhood 
of  llary  Virgin"  are  best  known.  Second,  tbe 
Dante  pictures,  in  which  there  is  a  brilliant 
imaginative  Romanticism,  the  most  inijiortant 
being  "(iiotto  Painting  tbe  Portrait  nf  Dante." 
"The  Salutation  of  Beatrice  on  Karth  and  in 
Eden."  "La  Pia."  ''Beata  Beatrix"  (National 
Gallery,  London),  and  ''Dante's  Dream"  (Walker 
Art  Gallery,  Liverpool).  "La  Donna  della 
Finestra"  (1870)  is  counted  among  his  ripest 
creations,  but  "Dante's  Dream"  perhaps'  shows 
the  painter  at  bis  zenith.  Rossetti's  wife  sat  for 
many  of  this  series.  The  third  period  was  oc- 
cupied almost  exclusively  with  the  'painting  of 


the  soul,'  when  he  painted  feminine  figures  fur- 
nished  with   poi'iic  attriliiiles,  (In-  deeper   nicun 
ings    of    which     he     inlcrpreted     in     hi-     iMiein-. 
Among   tlioe    pictures   tln'   "Sphinx"    alone   e<m 
tains    several    liguies.      "The    IHenscd    Damosel." 
"Fiammetta,"  "The  Day  Dream,"  ".\slurte  .'^yria 
ca,"   "ilonna    I'omona,"   and   others  are   -eparatc 
figures  dcilieateil  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.   Hn- 
sctti's    tall    (I'odiic    figures    are    nioliuuless    and 
silent,  and  are  eloquent  only  through  their  spirit 
ual    hands    and    dreamy    eyes.      He    drajn--    lii» 
figures    in   Venetian    fashion    and    strews    Mowers 
about   them,  especially   roses  and   hyacinths.     A 
realistic  picture,  "Found,"  an   illiiKtralion  of  the 
tragedy  of  .seduction,  occupies   the   place  amcuig 
his    pictures    which    ".Iciiny"    holds    among    his 
poehis.     Rossetti  as  a  painter  was  not  |iarlicuhir 
about  details  and  was  often  awkward  in  line,  but 
in  color  he  W'as  clearly  the  best  of  the   PreUu 
phaelite  group.     He  revels  in  glowing,  sensnou-^ 
lines,    and    had    much    decorative    feeling.       He 
painted    as    he    wrote,    in    a    mystical,    romantic 
spirit.      Many   of   his    pictures   are   scatterol    in 
English  country  houses,  and  in  private  collections 
in  Florence  and  in  .-\nierica. 

His  collected  works  were  ])ul)lished  by  his 
brother,  William  Michael,  in  188(i,  and  his  fam- 
ily letters  (with  a  memoir)  in  18(1.5;  also  /■/>■• 
h'aphaclitc  Diaries  and  Letters  (I'.tOO).  Consult 
also:  biographies  bv  William  .*<harp  (London, 
1882)  ;  Knight  (ib.,"l887)  :  Hall  Caine,  llrculler- 
tions  of  Dante  tliihriel  Rossetti  (ib.,  188'i): 
Tirebuck,  /{ussetti.  His  Work  and  Influence  ( ib.. 
1882)  ;  Wood,  I{<isselti  and  the  Pre-llai>haelile 
Moretnent  (N'ew  York.  I8'.t4)  ;  Cary,  The  Uox 
settis  (il).,  1000);  Marillier,  /{ossein  (London. 
1901 )  ;  essays  hy  Sarrazin,  in  I'ni-tes  inodernes  de 
I'Angleterre  (Paris,  188.5)  ;  Swinburne,  in  l-^ssaiis 
and  Studies  (London,  1875);  and  Pater,  in 
Ward's  "English   Poets"    (ib.,   1883). 

ROSSETTI,  i:.vBRlEr,E  (1783-18.54).  An  Ital- 
ian author,  born  at  Vasto.  He  at  first  dedicated 
himself  to  painting,  but  renounced  this  lareer  to 
devote  himself  to  letters.  In  1S14  Miirat  made 
him  Secretary  of  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
As  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Car- 
bonari. Rossetti  had  a  hand  in  tlie  Napoleonic 
Revolution  of  1820.  and  in  his  lieautiful  ode  Sei 
pur  hella  he  apjieared  as  the  poet  of  this  move- 
ment. When  King  Ferdinaml  returned  to  power, 
he  had  to  take  refuge  alioanl  an  English  vessel. 
After  a  couple  of  years  in  Malta,  lie  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1824.  where  in  1831  lie  was  appointed  to 
a  post  in  King's  College.  He  was  a  most  en- 
thusiastic student  of  the  work  of  Dante  ami 
sought  to  develop  a  fantastically  alisurd  theory 
according  to  which  Dante  and  the  oilier  great 
writers  of  his  time  wrote  in  a  sort  of  ('oiiven 
tional  jargon  for  the  purpose  of  dilTu-ing  Ma 
sonic  doctrines.  This  is  the  idea  that  actiiati-s 
Rossetti's  Coniiiienia  annlilieo  siilln  Diriiia  i'niii- 
media  (London.  1821!) .  and  other  treatises.  Ros- 
setti cnntinued  to  produce  verse  of  facile  inven- 
tion and  intensely  patriotic  in  expression;  his 
Iddio  c  I'liomo  snilerio  appeared  in  1840.  his 
Veqgente  in  snlitiidine  in  I84r..  and  his  .4r;«i 
eraiiflelien  in  18.52.  He  bei'aine  blind  in  184.5 
Three  of  his  children  have  Imm-u  prnmineni  in 
English  art  and  lettersof  thenineleenthcentury — 
Daiite  Gabriel.  Christina  Georgina.  aiid  William 
Michael  Ros.setti.  Consult:  Cardiici'i's  ed.  (with 
a    preface)    of  the   I'oeaie   di   dnbriclc   Rossrili 
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(Florence,  1861)  ;  llie  biography  by  Tietiocola  in 
the  Contcmporanei  italiani   (Turin,  1861). 

ROSSETTI,  William  Michael  (1829—).  An 
English  critic  of  art  and  literature,  brother  of 
llantc  Gal)riel  Kossetti.  He  was  born  in  London 
and  from  King's  College  School  entered  tlie  ex- 
cise oHiee  in  184.'),  became  assistant  secretary 
there  in  1860,  and  was  retired  in  1894.  He  was 
clcsely  connected  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood, beginning  in  1848,  and  was  editor  of  its 
organ.  The  Vicrm.  He  published  a  version  of 
Dante's /(i/rrHO  (1865)  -AnA  Fine  Art  (1867),  but 
his  popular  repute  is  as  an  editor  of  poetry. and 
of  material  in  regard  to  the  Prc-Raphaelitcs, 
and  as  a  biographer.  His  more  important  works 
include:  Dante  0.  Uossetti  as  Designer  and 
Writer  (188!))  ;  Memoir  of  Rossetti  (1895)  :  A'c»; 
Poems  of  Christina  Rossetti  (1896);  Ruskin, 
Rossetti,  Pre-Raphaelitism  (1898);  Memoirs  of 
(lahriele  Rossetti,  a  translation  of  his  father's 
autobiography  (1901);  the  Collected  Works 
of  D.  G.  Rossetti;  Life  of  Keats  (1887)  ;  Lives 
of  Famous  Poets  (1878)  ;  and  editions  of  English 
poets  and  of  Pre  Raphnelite  Diaries  and  Letters 
(1900).  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  an  author  and  painter  herself,  died  in 
1894. 

ROSSI,  r6s's6,  Asarya  (or  Azariah)  dei 
(c.1514-78).  An  Italian  Hebraist,  born  in  Man- 
tua. In  1574-75  he  published  his  great  work 
Ma'or  'enayim,  or  "The  Light  of  the  Eyes,"  of 
■which  the  first  part  deals  with  the  earthquake  of 
Ferrara  in  1570  and  of  natural  phenomena  in 
general.  The  second  tells  of  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  third  deals  with  literary 
and  historical  criticism,  for  the  most  part  in  a 
'  very  radical  manner.  Rossi  answered  orthodox 
attacks  in  Mazref  la  Kesef,  or  "The  Refining  Pot 
for  Silver"  (reprinted  with  the  Ma'or  'enayim  by 
Zunz  at  Vilna,  1863-66). 

ROSSI,  Ernesto  ( 1829-96) .  An  Italian  actor. 
He  was  born  at  Legliorn,  and  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Pisa.  Subsequently  he  entered  a 
dramatic  school,  and  after  having  appeared  in 
various  Kalian  cities,  went  in  1855  with  Mme. 
Ristori  to  Paris.  He  acted  there  and  later  in 
Vienna  with  great  success,  and  then  returned  to 
Italy  and  founded  a  dramatic  company.  He  ap- 
peared again  in  Paris  in  1866  in  Le  dd  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Corneille.  "Having 
visited  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America,  he 
retui'ned  to  Paris  in  1875  and  gave  a  series  of 
Shakespearean  representations.  He  also  played 
successfully  in  London  and  in  the  United  States 
(1881)  in  Shakespearean  characters.  Consult 
his  Quarant'  anni  di  vita  artistica  (Florence, 
1887-89) .  He  was  the  author  also  of  Studj  dram- 
matiei  (1882)  and  of  a  few  plays.  His  brother, 
Cesare  Ros.si  ( 1828-98 ) ,  was  a  noted  comedian. 

ROSSI,  Francesco  dei  (1510-63).  An  Italian 
painter,  known  also  as  II  Cecchino  del  Salviati 
and  Salviati,  from  his  patron.  Cardinal  Salviati. 
He  was  born  in  Florence,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Bugiardini.  Bandinelli.  and  Andrea  del  Sarto 
(1.529).  Under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Sal- 
viati, he  went  early  to  Rome  and  painted  in 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  and  in  the  palace  of 
his  patron.  In  1554  he  was  taken  to  France 
by  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  there  was  occupied 
in  the  Cardinal's  Chateau  de  Dampierre  and  at 
Fontainebleau.     His  frescoes  and  easel  pictures. 


full  of  mannerisms  imitated  from  Jlichelangelo, 
are  in  various  European  galleries. 

ROSSI,  Giovanni  Battista  de  (1822-94).  .Vn 
Italian  arclueologist,  best  known  for  his  contri- 
butions to  tlie  knowledge  of  Christian  antii|uities. 
He  was  born  in  Rome,  studied  in  the  Cullegio 
Romano  and  at  tlie  Sapienza,  and  tlien  received 
the  post  of  scripior  in  the  Vatican  Archives, 
where  he  was  long  engaged  in  cataloguing 
manuscripts.  The  work  for  which  he  is  most 
famous  is  the  study  of  the  Catacombs.  Xot 
only  did  be  map  their  windings,  but  he  made 
the  important  discovery  of  the  Cemetery  of 
Saint  Calixtus,  with  its  Papal  tombs  from 
the  third  Christian  century.  Rossi  saw  the 
great  importance  of  literature  in  connection 
with  epigraphy,  and  for  the  history  of  the  Cata- 
combs utilized  martj'rologies,  calendars,  and  me- 
dia>val  itineraries.  In  this,  his  great  work,  be  was 
largely  assisted  by  his  brother,  Miehele  de  Rossi. 
Supplementing  the  Roma  sotteranea  cristiana 
(1864-77)  were  the  Musaici  cristiani  e  saggi  di 
pavimenti  delle  chiese  di  Roma  (1872-96),  and 
the  Inscriptiones  Christiana;  Urbis  Romw  Septimo 
Heeeulo  Antiquiores  (1857-88).  Apart  from 
Christian  archaeology,  which  was  the  main  topic 
of  the  Bollelino  di  archeologia  (1863-94,  edited 
and  almost  entirely  written  by  him),  he  was  an 
able  epigraphist.  The  Berlin  Academy  appointed 
Rossi,  Mommsen,  and  Henzen  a  commission  for 
the  publication  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lat- 
inarnni  (1863  et  seq.).  With  Henzen  he  edited 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Corpus,  the  non-Christian 
Inscriptiones  Urbis  Romce  Latince  (1876-94.) 

ROSSI,  Pellegrino,  Count  (1787-1848).  An 
Italian  jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Carrara. 
He  studied  at  Pisa  and  Bologna,  and  became 
professor  of  law  at  the  latter  university  in  1812. 
In  1815  he  sided  with  Murat,  and  upon  his  fall 
took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  criminal  law  (1819)  and  published 
Le  droit  penal  (1829),  a  very  learned  work, 
which  made  him  famous  in  France.  In  1833  Louis 
Philippe  called  him  to  Paris,  and  appointed  him 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  there  wrote  his  treatise  Du  droit 
constitutionnel,  in  recognition  of  which  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  (1839). 
Rossi  was  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassador  in  1845. 
There  he  became  once  more  an  Italian  subject 
after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  (1848).  being 
elected  from  Bologna  to  the  Roman  Chamber.  On 
September  14.  1848,  he  was  intrusted  by  Pius  IX. 
with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  He  opposed 
the  House  of  Savoy  and  planned  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Naples,  which  had  for  its  object  an 
Italian  confederation  under  the  Papal  presi- 
dency. The  resulting  unpopularity  of  Rossi  prob- 
ably led  to  his  assassination,  November  15,  1848. 
Besides  the  Droit  penal,  Rossi  published  the 
Cours  d'iconomie  politique  (1840)  and  other 
works.  He  also  left  many  unedited  writings. 
Consult  D'Ideville,  Le  eomte  PeUecirino  Rossi: 
sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  sa  mort,  1787-18JiS  (Paris, 
1887). 

ROSSINI,  rd-se'ne,  Gioachino  Antonio 
(1792-1868).  A  famous  Italian  composer,  born 
at  Pesaro.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  by 
the  Countess  Perticari  to  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna. 
His  first  opera  w-as  composed  in  1810  under  the 
title   of  La   Camiiale  di  Matrimonio,  and  met 
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with  moderatp  success.  \\  illiin  the  next  two 
years  he  liail  writleii  pif^lit  operas,  all  of  them 
])0()r  and  sliortliveil.  Taiicredi.  his  first  iiii- 
jxirtaut  work,  was  perforuied  in  ISl.S  at  Venice, 
and  placed  its  coinpo.ser  at  once  in  the  front 
ranl<.  Ne.xt  came  L'ltaliana  in  Alycri  (1813), 
II  Turco  in  Italia  (1814),  and  Aiinliutio  in 
I'lihnira  (1814).  each  of  tlicni  inferior  to  Tan- 
crcili.  In  \S\!i  he  was  appointed  musical  director 
of  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  II  bar- 
bitic  di  ^cviglia,  one  of  the  most  successful 
comic  operas  ever  written,  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  '20  days,  and  was  tirst  produced  in 
ISIU  at  Rome,  oicllo  followed  in  1817,  as  also 
did  La  Cenerciitola  at  Rome,  and,  La  Gazza  ladra 
at  Naples.  Before  the  close  of  his  engage- 
ment at  Naples  (1823)  he  wrote  Mose  in  Egitto, 
La  donna  del  layo,  Maometto  secondo,  and  Zcl- 
mira.  In  1823  ticmiraniidc  was  perfinnicd  in 
Venice,  after  which  Rossini  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  given  the  directorship  of  the  Italian  opera, 
one  of  the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the  musical 
world;  but  his  constitutional  indolence  unfitted 
liim  for  this  position.  In  1820  (SiiiUuumc  Tell 
was  produced,  an  opera  considered  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  1836  he  returned  to  Italy,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  princi- 
pally resided  till  1855.  With  Guillaume  Tell, 
Rossini's  operatic  career  luay  be  said  to  have 
closed,  although  his  fame  revived  some  time  after, 
owing  to  his  well-known  Stabat  Mater,  a  popular 
sacred  work,  almost  secular  in  its  musical  style. 
Rossini  was  undoubted!}'  the  greatest  lyrical  com- 
poser of  that  school  of  Italian  opera  which  has 
found  its  most  radical  antithesis  in  the  art  of 
Wagner.  His  music  is  marked  by  stirring 
melody,  brilliant  effects,  and  spontaneous  vivac- 
ity, and  at  one  time  had  considerable  vogue,  al- 
thougli  to-day  only  four  of  his  forty  operas  are 
ever  heard.  For  his  biography,  consult  Bevle 
(Paris,  1892),  Pougin  (ib.,  1870),  Zanolini  (Bo- 
lo.gna,  1875),  and  Stittard  (Leipzig,  18S2). 

ROS'SITEB^  Thomas  Prichard  (1817-71). 
An  American  portrait  and  historical  painter, 
born  in  New  Haven.  Conn.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Nathaniel  Jocelyn ;  in  1838-40  he  painted  por- 
traits in  London  and  Paris,  and  in  1841-40  he 
lived  in  Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York 
City  he  became  known  as  an  historical  painter, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  a  National  Academician. 
He  had  a  studio  in  Paris  from  1853  to  1850.  win- 
ning a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1855  for  his  "Venice  in  the  Fifteenth  Century" 
(1854).  Among  his  works  are:  '■.Jews  in  Captiv- 
ity:" "The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins:"  "The 
Home  of  Washington"  (1858),  painted  together 
with  Mignot:  "Washington's  First  Cabinet;"  and 
a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  "Life  of 
Christ."  He  was  a  conscientious  painter,  but  his 
pictures  lacked  spirit  and  animation. 

ROSS'LAND.  A  city  in  the  Yale  and  Cariboo 
r)istriq,t  of  British  Coiund)ia.  Canada,  6  miles 
from  the  international  boundary  line,  on  railways 
connecting  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  with 
lines  of  the  United  States  (Map:  British  Colum- 
bia. F  5).  It  has  developed  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  vicinity.  Gold  is 
mined  extensively,  and  silver  and  copper  also  arc 
found.  A  large  smelter  was  constructed  in  1890 
at  Trail,  12  miles  distant  by  rail.  Rossland  was 
incorporated  in  1897.     Population,  in  1901,  61,59. 


ROSSLAU,  nis'lou.  .\  mnniifactiirinK  town 
of  the  Duihy  of  .\nhalt,  (Jermany.  4  iiiilcH  by  rail 
north  of  l)e-.sau,  on  the  right  hank  of  llieKlbc. 
Chemicals,  sealing-wax,  paper,  machinery,  wire 
goods,  sugar,  and  bricks  arc  manufactured.  Popu 
laticii.  in  1900.  10,054;  nearly  nil  Protestunljt. 

ROSSLYN,  ros'lin.     See  Ro.tiUN. 

ROSSMASSLER,  rAs'miVler.  Kmil  Adolf 
(18OU07).  A  (lerman  naturalist,  horn  in  lA'ipTAn, 
where  he  was  educated.  In  18.30  lie  iH-.anie  pro 
fessor  of  natural  history  in  the  Tharan<ll  School 
of  Forestry,  whence  he  was  retired  ill  1850  be- 
cause of  his  political  and  religious  viewH.  There- 
after he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  popu- 
lar writings  on  natural  science,  in  such  workH  a* 
Der  Mniseh  im  •S'/jici/c/  i/er  .V(i/i/r  ,(  IS50-.'>5). 
Die  desehiehte  dri-  Erdv  (I85('i).  Dux  W'asser 
(1858),  and  Der  Wald  (1803).  His  great  work 
was  an  Ikoiunirajihie  dor  curoiHiischcn  iMnd- 
und  SiissirusserMollusken  (iH;i'tK2) ,  with  pluteH 
from  his  own  drawings  and  in  Tiiany  caws  litho- 
graphed by  himself.  Consult  the  autobiography, 
Mrin  Leben  und  Strcben  iiit  \'erkehr  mit  der 
Xatur  (edited  by  Russ,  Hanover,  1874). 

ROSTAND,  rft'stilN',  Edmond  (1868-).  A 
Frciuh  dramatist,  born  in  Marseilles.  Early  in 
his  career  he  went  to  Paris,  and  produced  a  vol- 
ume of  verses  of  little  imimrtance,  entitled  IjCS 
iiiii.'iardises.  His  first  drama,  />ts  r<i)iiane>iqu€ii 
(acted  1894,  publislied  1899),  was  a  success  in 
the  rococo  style,  followed  by  IjC  /(riiMx'.s.ic  /oi»- 
taine  (1890,  published  1899),  and  La  Samarilaine 
(1897,  published  1898),  "a  gos|)el  in  three  tab- 
leaux." as  he  called  it,  mystic  and  Pre-Raphael- 
ite. All  these  showed  a  preciosity  of  diction 
and  a  great  talent  for  supple  and  sinuous  verse. 
The}'  gave,  however,  little  promise  of  the  joyous 
brilliancy  of  Cyrano  de  Jicr</erae  {  1897),  a  suc- 
cess on  two  continents,  and  pronoimced  by  Fa- 
guet  "the  finest  dramatic  poem  of  half  a  century," 
though  soljercr  judgment  may  jjronounce  it  chami- 
ing  rather  than  strong.  This  was  founded  on 
the  life  of  an  actual  personage.  (See  Bekui-^hac, 
Savinien  Cyrano  dk.)  Rostand's  next  play  was 
historical.  L'Aiglcm  (1900)  has  for  its  central 
figure  and  ineffectual  hero  the  unhappy  Duke  of 
Reichstadt.  "Napoleon  II."  If,  as  is  a.s-scrted. 
Rostand's  first  work  is  La  fiamaritainc.  he  begun 
his  dramatic  development  as  a  disciple  of  Tol- 
stoy and  Maeterlinck.  Rossetti  and  Verlaine. 
Les  roman£S<iiics  is  more  like  the  comedies  of 
Musset,  "brilliant  stuff,"  as  Leinaitre  has  called 
it,  "sparkling  with  wit  and  glowing  in  places  with 
a  large  and  easy  gaiety,  frank  light-heartedness. 
and  plastic  grace."  La  prinee.ise  loinlainr  has  its 
scene  also  in  I'topia,  here  called  Tripoli,  and  in 
"any  period,  so  that  the  costume  be  pretty." 
The"  subject,  the  love  of  the  troubadour  prince 
.laufri''  Rudel  for  the  fair  .MCdisamle.  which  had 
attracted  Heine.  Browning,  and  Swinbnriic,  pro- 
duces a  result  more  beautiful  as  a  p<H>in  than 
Cyrano  or  L'Aifflon,  but  less  draniatii-ally  cITeel- 
ive  in  presentation.  Besides  these  dramas  Ros- 
tand, who  calls  himself  "the  poet  of  preciosity," 
has  depicted  what  has  been  styled  "a  pastel  of 
Roxane's  younger  sister,"  in  La  journfc  d'une 
pr^cieusc.  which  shows  a  member  of  the  cliarnied 
circle  of  the  Hotel  de  Randiouillet  (([.v.)  occu- 
pied with  the  innocent  artifices  of  a  fashionable 
bluestocking.  Rostand  was  ideeted  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1901.  For  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  work,  consult:    Filon,  Dc  Dumas  d 
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Roatand  (Paris,  ISllS).  The  best  of  numerous 
review  articles  on  his  work  is  in  the  Edinburgk 
Itii-kw  for  October.  1900. 

SOSTOCK,  r6s't6k.  A  seaport  and  the  most 
iiuportant  city  of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  estuary  of  tlie  Warnow, 
9  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  80  miles  east-north- 
cast  of  Liibeck  (Map:  Germany,  E  1).  The 
town  retains  its  mediieval  aspect.  Of  its  squares, 
tlie  finest  is  the  Bliiclierplatz,  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Bliicher,  wIk)  was  born  here.  The 
market  place  in  the  centre  of  the  town  contains 
tlic  town  liall,  an  interesting  thirteenth-century 
Gotliic  structure.  The  twelfth-century  Saint  Pe- 
ter's Church  lias  a  tower  433  feet  high.  There  is 
a  fine  ducal  palace.  The  new  university  build- 
ing, a  beautiful  Kenaissance  edifice,  was  erected 
in  181)7-70.  The  universit.y  library  has  175,000 
volumes.  There  is  a  school  of  navigation.  The 
city  is  one  of  the  principal  Baltic  ports,  the  ex- 
ports being  chiefly  live  stock,  grain,  wool,  and  flax. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  machinery,  woolens, 
tobacco,  sugar,  chocolate,  carriages,  and  chemicals. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  There  are  also  an  an- 
nual fair,  and  important  wool,  horse  and  cattle 
markets.  Population,  in  1890,  44.409;  in  1900. 
54,713,  of  whom  over  95  per  cent,  were  Protest- 
ants. Rostock  was  a  member  until  1630  of  the 
IIanseatic-I>eague,  and  long  ranked  in  importance 
next  to  Liibeck  among  the  Baltic  cities.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1419.  Consult  Koppen,  Ge- 
schich'te  dcr  Studt  Rostock   (Rostock,  1887). 

ROSTOPTCHIN,  or  RASTOPTCHIN,  ros- 
top'chin,  Peodor  \"asilievitch.  Count  ( 1765- 
1826).  A  Russian  general,  born  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Orel.  He  was  a  Court  page  of  Catharine 
11.,  and  then  entered  the  armj'  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Paul  1.  made  him  a  gen- 
eral on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1796,  and 
soon  after  grand  marshal  of  the  Court,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  count  ( 1799  | .  Under 
Alexander  1.  Rostoptchin  remained  in  banishment 
till  May,  1812,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  iloseow.  On  the  approach  of  the 
French  in  that  year  Rostoptchin  by  extraordinary 
exertions  raised  an  army  of  120,000  men  fully 
equipped,  but,  to  his  great  chagrin,  was  ordered 
to  evacuate  JIoscow".  He  was  held  to  have  caused 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  but  in  1823  he  published 
in  his  own  defense  La  rerilc  sur  I'iitcendie  de 
Moscou  (Paris,  1823).  in  which  he  declared  that 
this  action  was  due  in  part  to  the  fervid  patriot- 
ism of  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  part  to 
the  violence  and  negligence  of  the  French.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  Rostoptchin  set  fire  to  his 
own  house  near  JIoscow,  and  that  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  thus  making  him 
virtually  responsible  for  the  conflagration.  In 
1814  he  was  dismissed  from  ofiice.  Subsequently 
Rostoptchin  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  literary  pursuits.  In  1825  he  re- 
turned to  Russia.  He  died  at  Moscow.  Consult: 
Schnitzler,  Rostopphine  et  Koutousoff  (Paris. 
1863);  S(5gur,  T'l'f  du  comte  Rostopchine  (ib., 
1872). 

ROSTOV,  ros-tfif.  One  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Russiii.  situated  in  the  Government  of  Yaroslav. 
on  Lake  Nero,  about  35  miles  south  of  Yaroslav 
(Map:  Russia.  E  3).  The  Kremlin,  which  is 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Moscow  the  best 
preserved  and  most  interesting  in  Russia,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town 


and  is  surrounded  liy  a  wall  one  and  a  half  mile.i 
in  circumference,  with  numerous  battlements  and 
towers  of  huge  dimensions.  Inside  the  Krem- 
lin are  situated  the  thirteenth  century  Uspensky 
Cathedral,  with  relics  of  many  saints,  the  ichile 
palata  used  for  Court  receptions  by  the  Princes 
of  Rostov,  now  containing  a  fine  collection  of 
Church  antiquities,  and  the  old  residence  or  lerem 
of  the  princes,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  monasteries  of  the  town  and  the  vicin- 
ity are  also  of  great  archseological  importance 
and  attract  many  pilgrims.  Commercially  Ros- 
tov is  of  slight  importance,  its  fair,  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  in  Ru.ssia,  having  greatly  de- 
clined, as  a  result  of  the  building  of  railways.. 
The  iiuinufacture  of  icons  or  hol.y  pictures  is  an 
important  industry.  The  mediaeval  Principality 
of  Rostov  embraced,  besides  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Yaroslav,  portions  of  the  governments  of 
Tver,  Vologda,  Novgorod,  and  Kostroma.  It  at- 
tained considerable  importance  and  its  capital 
was  known  as  Rostov  the  Great.  The  invasion 
of  the  Mongols  weakened  it  greatly  and  it  was 
finally  annexed  to  Moscow  bv  Dmitri  Donski 
(1363-89).     Population,  in  1897,  13.016. 

ROSTOV-ON-THE-DON.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  centres  of  South  Russia,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  the  Don  delta,  about  40  miles 
from  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  at  the  convergence  of 
three  important  railway  lines  (Map:  Russia, 
E  5).  The  town  contains  large  grain  storehouses 
and  extensive  flour  mills,  iron  works,  distilleries, 
tobacco  factories,  and  saw  mills.  The  total 
value  of  its  manufactures  amounts  to  about 
.$10,000,000  per  annum.  Rostov  is  the  centre 
of  the  grain  trade  of  Southeastern  Russia,  and 
exports  grain  to  the  amount  of  about  $17,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  fairs  of  Rostov  are  nota- 
ble. The  educational  institutions  include  a  school 
of  navigation  and  a  railway  school.  There  are 
two  libraries.  Rostov  dates  from  1731.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  119,900,  including  a  considerable 
proportion  of  foreigners, 

ROSTRA  (Lat.,  beaks).  In  ancient  Rome, 
the  name  applied  to  a  gi-eat  open-air  platform  of 
masonry,  from  which  public  speakers  addressed 
the  people.  The  ancient  rostra  received  its  name 
in  B.  c.  338.  when  Mtcnius  was  victorious  at  An- 
tium.  and  the  beaks  I  rostra)  of  some  of  the 
ships  captured  were  fastened  to  a  platform  already 
erected  between  the  Comitium  and  the  Forum. 
When  Julius  Csesar.  in  b.  c.  44.  removed  the  site 
of  the  Rostra  to  the  west  end  of  the  Forum,  the 
Grsecostasis,  a  platform  for  foreign  amliassadors. 
was  removed  also,  and  the  two  platforms  were 
united,  forming  one  continued  marble-paved  plat- 
form, se\enty-eiglit  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  Forum.  Statues  of  Sulla  and 
Pompey,  two  of  .Tiilius  Cfesar.  and  many  others, 
adorned  the  platform.  The  excavations  made  in 
1899-1900  about  the  so-called  Rostra  and  Gra-cos- 
tasis  have  cast  doubt  upon  the  identification  of 
the  latter,  and  Boni  believes  that  be  has  identi- 
fied the  .Tulian  Rostra  in  the  arcaded  front  of  a 
platform  of  smaller  size  by  the  site  previously 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  aurenm  (golden  mile- 
stone), the  larger  and  more  prominent  platform 
being  that  of  Imperial  rostra  of  successive  resto- 
rations. 

ROSWITHA.  ros-ve'ta,  HROTSXJITA,  or 
HROSWITHA  (c.n35-?t.  A  Saxon  nun  and 
poet,  of  noble  birth.     In  her  youth  she  entered 
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the  aristocratic  Boncdicliiu'  cloister  at  (iamlers- 
hcini,  near  (iiittingeii,  ami  died  there  after  1001. 
Slie  was  well  schooled  in  literature  and  tUeolof^'. 
In  imitation  of  Terence  she  wrote  six  plays, 
which  show  some  familiarity  with  the  classics. 
She  also  wrote  historical  works  on  the  deeds  of 
Otho  I.  and  on  the  early  history  of  Gandershcim. 
Her  works  were  found  and  edited  bj'  Conrad 
C'eltes,  and  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1501.  The 
best  and  fullest  edition  is  by  Barack  (Nurem- 
berg, 1858)  ;  there  is  a  school  edition  by  P.  von 
Winterfeld  (Berlin.  1902).  For  other  editions 
and  works  about  Koswitha,  consult:  Potthast, 
Bibliothcca  Eistoiica  iledii  ^ih'i,  vol.  i.  (Berlin, 
ISO(i)  :  Kopke,  Hrotsuit  von  (landersheim  (Ber- 
lin, 18G9). 

ROT.  A  common  name  for  various  plant  dis- 
eases. See  Diseases  of  Plants  :  Fungi,  Eco- 
nomic. 

ROTA  (Lat.,  wheel).  A  tribunal  through 
which  the  Pope,  in  the  days  of  his  temporal 
sovereignty,  administered  justice  in  disputed 
cases  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
throughout  Christendom,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant civil  cases  of  a  similar  nature  from  the 
Papal  States.  The  name  ])ossibly  came  from  the 
circular  arrangement  of  the  seats  of  the  judges, 
or  auditors  as  they  were  called.  The  existence 
of  this  tribunal  cannot  be  traced  back  with  cer- 
tainty beyond  the  thirteenth  century.  Sixtus  IV. 
in  1472  fi.xed  the  number  of  the  auditors  at 
twelve,  and  succeeding  popes  gave  them  many 
privileges. 

ROTARY  CONVERTER.  See  Dynamo- 
Electric  Maciiineki'. 

ROTATION.     See  Mechanics. 

ROTATION  (Lat.  rotatio,  from  rotnre.  to 
rotate,  from  iota,  wheel :  connected  with  Ir., 
Gael.  roth.  Welsh  rhod,  Lith.  ralas,  wheel,  Skt. 
rafha,  chariot.  OHG.  rad.  Ger.  Rad.  wheel).  In 
plants,  the  (lowing  of  the  protoplasm  within  the 
cell  wall  of  certain  plants  and  plant  tissues.  This 
may  occur  when  there  is  a  single  large  central 
sap-cavitj-  (vacuole),  around  which  the  proto- 
plasm lies,  or  when  there  are  several  vacuoles,  in 
whicli  case  several  currents  mav  be  observed  in 
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A  CELL    FHOM    A    HAIE   OF    A    POPPY  (CfiWWoDIUm   maJnS). 

Showing  currents  in  the  protoplasm  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows. 

different  directions  at  the  same  time.  (See  Fig.) 
Tiiese  movements  seem  to  be  related  to  the  amoe- 
boid movements.  (See  Movement.)  If  these  are 
due  to  changes  in  surface  tension,  perhaps  brought 
about  by  oxidation,  rotation  may  be  similarly 
explained.  Nothing,  however,  is  definitely 
known  in  this  regard.  Rotation  may  be  studied 
readily  in  the  young  cells  at  the  tip  of  Nitella  or 
in  the  rhizoids  of  Chara.  and  in  the  hairs  on  the 
stamens  of  Tradescantia    ('wandering  Jew'). 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  The  practice  of 
growing  various  crops  from  one  year  to  another 
upon  a  given  field.  This  practice  is  fol- 
lowed for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  farm 
work,     and     for     the     purpose     of     maintain- 


ing and  increasing  llie  fertility  of  the  soil.  Tho 
theory  of  rotation  is  bused  on  sucli  considera- 
tions as  the  following:  Plants  diller  much  in 
habit  of  growth  and  in  the  pro|Hirti<in  of  tha 
different  elements  which  lliey  draw  from  the  soil. 
Deep-rooted  plants  have  a  bi-nrlii-ial  effiit  on  (he 
l)hysical  condition  of  the  soil  and  ari>  capable  of 
obtaining  food  and  moisture  from  the  subsoil  ut 
comparatively  great  depths,  while  shallow  riHited 
plants  do  not  enter  the  sub.-.oil  to  such  un  extenl 
and  are,  therefore,  more  depenileiit  upon  the  Hur- 
face  soil.  The  quantity  and  proportion  of  the 
crop  remaining  upon  the  soil  ready  to  lie  turned 
mider  by  the  plow  dilfiM-s  with  tlie'varioux  crops. 
The  cultivation  of  hoed  erops,  such  as  Indian  corn, 
tends  to  free  the  land  from  weeds;  leguminous 
plants  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogenous  plant  food 
by  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  (s«'0 
Clovek)  ;  ami  fall-growing  crops  take  up  the 
available  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  thus  prevent 
its  leaching  away  by  the  rains  of  winter  and 
sjuing.  Furthermore,  plants  having  a  long  sea- 
son of  growth  are  better  adapted  to  soils  with  a 
small  supjily  of  availal>le  plant  food  than  rap- 
idly growing  ]dants.  which  need  an  abundamc  of 
availal>le  material  during  their  short  |)eriod  of 
vegetation.  The  crops  consumed  upon  the  farm 
tend  more  to  maintain  fertility  than  those  which 
are  sold:  and,  finally,  crops  differing  in  sea.son, 
cultivation,  and  growth  allow  a  convi'uient  ar- 
rangement of  the  farm  work  throi'ghont  the  year. 

ROTATION  OF  PLANE  OF  POLARIZA- 
TION.    Sec  LloilT. 

ROTCH,  Abbott  Lawrence  (1861—).  Ah 
American  meteorologist,  born  in  Boston.  He 
graduated  at  the  .Massaclinsetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1884.  and  in  the  next  year  estab- 
lished near  Boston  the  Bhu"  Hill  Meteorological 
Observatory.  There  he  made  resean-lies  on  the 
clouds  and  introduced  the  use  of  kites  for  weather 
observations.  Koteh  edited,  in  part.  Tlir  .Imrri- 
can  Meteorolixjicai  ./oiiniiil  (  IS8(>-'.)2) .  and  in 
1891  was  ai)]iointed  to  the  international  commil- 
tee  on  the  nomenclature  of  clouds.  His  publi- 
cations include  the  annual  reports  of  the  Blue 
Hill  Gbservatory  (1887  et  sci|.)  and  a  popular 
work.  Soundin;/  the  Ocean  of  Air  (litOO). 

ROTH,  r6t.  CIIRISTOIMI  (1840 — ).  A  German 
sculptor,  born  at  Nuremberg.  Although  for  six 
years  a  pupil  of  Sickinger  and  then  of  KnabI 
"in  ilunich,  he  was  largely  self-taught.  In  I8li(i 
he  attracted  notice  tliroiigh  the  public-ation  of 
Per  analoiiiische  Aktsanl.  an  instructive  work 
for  artists,  and  soon  obtained  numerous  com- 
missiims  for  portrait  busts  and  statues,  among 
which  were  those  of  Bismarck  ((he  first  modeled 
from  life  by  any  sculptor  I,  of  the  philosopher 
Feuerbach.  the  monument  to  the  naturalist  Sie- 
bold.  at  Wiirzliurg,  and  some  in  the  niilitary 
museum  of  the  Royal  .\rsenal  in  .Munich.  His 
impressive  life-size"  group  "Dying"  (1S99)  waa 
acipiired  by  the  Zurich  MuseunL  He  was  award- 
ed several  nieda Is  and  maile  royal  professor. 

ROTH,  .TfsTfS  LfDWiG  .\i>olk  (181S-i»-2|.  A 
Cerman  geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  in 
Hamburg.  In  1848  he  went  to  Berlin  as  privat- 
doc-eiit  of  geology,  and  he  was  ma<le  professor 
there  in  1SI>7.  Roth  published  Itir  (Irslriiiiiii- 
nhiscn  (18()I),  Bi-ilrniir  :ur  f'rln><irni<l'ir  drr 
Ijliilonischen  Oesteine  (  18(19-84).  ami  .\Uiirmrine 
xmd  ehemische  Geologir   (1879-03). 
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ROTH,  KiDOLF  vo.N-  (1821-95).  A  C4ernian 
Orientalist  mid  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
IStuttyart  and  was  educated  at  Tubingen  and  Ber- 
lin. He  eontinued  bis  studies  in  Paris  and  Lou- 
don, and  in  1848  received  tbe  appointment  of  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
Tiibingen  University,  becoming  full  profes- 
sor and  principal  librarian  in  1856.  His  chief 
work  is  the  nionumeutal  SuiisJcrit  Wurlcrhuch  (7 
vols..  Saint  Petersburg,  1853-95),  compiled  in 
collaboration  with  Otto  von  Bohtlingk  (q.v.)  and 
published  by  the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  edited  Yaska"s  A'frwt^a  (1852)  and, 
«ith  A\'hitney.  the  Atharva  Veda  (1850-57). 
His  original  works  include:  Zur  Litteratiir  und 
(liKchitliU-  des  \  eda  (1846)  ;  Der  Atharva-Veda 
i)i  Kuschmir  (1875)  ;  Ueber  Yagna  31  (1876). 

ROTHE,  ro'tc,  Richard  (1799-1867).  A  Ger- 
man theologian.  He  was  born  at  Posen,  and 
became  successively  member,  professor  (1828), 
director,  and  ephorus  (1832)  of  the  theological 
seminar}'  of  Wittenberg.  In  1837  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  which  position  he  exchanged  in  1849 
for  a  chair  in  Bonn.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
Heidelberg.  One  of  his  well-known  works 
is  the  fhcoloyische  Ethik  (2d  ed.  1869), 
a  complete  system  of  speculative  theologj'.  An- 
other book  is  Die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  appeared  (1837), 
and  which,  by  the  peculiar  standpoint  assumed 
by  the  author  regarding  Church  and  State,  evoked 
many  fierce  counter-treatises.  His  posthumous 
works  are  his  lectures  on  Dogma tik  (1870)  ;  Pre- 
digten  (1872);  Vorlesungen  ilber  Kirchenge- 
schichte  utid  Geschichte  des  christUch-kirchlichen 
Lcbens  (1875-70)  ;  Abendandachten  iiber  die  Pas- 
toralbriefe  ( 1876-77 )  ;  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis 
(1878);  Theologische  EncyklopUdie  (1880);  Ge- 
schichte der  Predigt  (1881);  Oesammelte  Vor- 
triige  (1886).  Consult  his  Life  by  Nippold  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1873-75). 

ROTHENBXJRG  OB  DER  TAUBER,  ro'ten- 
btiorK  op  der  tou'ber.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, .30  miles  south-southeast  of  Wiirzburg 
(Map:  Germany,  C  4).  It  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  well-preserved 
fortifications.  It  manufactures  baby  carriages, 
toys,  golil.  and  silver  ware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  wine.  Rothenburg  was  a  free  Im- 
perial city  from  1274  to  1803.  Population,  in 
1900.  792,3. 

ROTHERHAM,  roTii'er-om.  A  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. 6  miles  northeast  of  Sheifield,  on  the  Don 
(Map:  England,  E  3).  The  Free  Grammar- 
School.  founded  in  1584  and  restored  in  185S.  and 
the  court-house  are  handsome  buildings.  There 
are  also  an  Independent  College,  a  meahanics' 
institute,  an  infirmary,  and  two  fine  parks.  The 
town  owns  its  gas  and  water  works,  and  main- 
tains libraries,  a  museum,  and  technical  schools. 
Neighboring  coal  and  iron  mines  ftirnish  mate- 
rials for  the  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which 
are  stoves,  grates,  glass,  and  pottery.  The  town 
dates  from  the  Roman  period.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  sided  with  the  Parliamentarians,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Royalists  in  1643.  and 
retaken  by  Parliament  after  Marston  Moor. 
Population,  in  1891,  42,100;  in  1901,  54,300.  In 
the   vicinity   are   the   well-preserved   remains   of 


Roche  Abbey,  erected  in  1147,  and  Conisborough 
Castle,  a  massive  ancient  stronghold,  mentioned  in 
Scott's  Irunhoe.  Consult  Guest,  Uisturioul  No- 
tices of  Rulherhum  (London,  1879). 

ROTHERMEL,  roTu'er-mel,  Petek  Freder- 
ick (1817-95),  An  American  historical  painter, 
born  at  Nescopack,  Pa.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bass 
Otis  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  first  painted  por- 
traits, but  soon  devoted  himself  to  historical 
subjects.  From  1847  to  1855  he  was  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  in  1856-59 
lived  in  Europe — for  two  years  in  Rome.  His 
best  works  include:  "Columbus  Before  Queen  Isa- 
bella;" "The  Christian  Martyrs;"  the  "Battle  of 
Gettysburg"  (1871),  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  a  gigantic  canvas,  one  of  the 
attractions  at  the  Centennial  Fair ;  and  the 
"Embarkment  of  Columbus,"  Pennsj'lvania  Acad- 
emy. Rothermel  was  a  very  prolific  painter,  pos- 
sessing some  talent  for  composition,  but  was 
deficient  in  real  technical  ability.  He  died  near 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

ROTHESAY,  roth'sa.  A  seaport  and  popular 
watering-place,  the  capital  of  Bviteshire,  Scot- 
land, situated  on  the  island  of  Bute,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  ba,y  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  40  miles 
west  of  Gla.sgow  (Map:  Scotland,  C  4).  The 
bay  offers  safe  anchorage  and  is  spacious  enough 
to  contain  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  reguJarly  en- 
tered by  nearly  all  the  Clyde  steamers  to  and 
from  the  West  Highlands.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle,  built 
about  1103.  Rothesay  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  affections. 
Fishing  is  the  employment  of  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Population,  in  1901,  9,323.  Consult  Roger,  llothe- 
siiji  Castle    (London,   1896). 

ROTHESAY,  David  Stewart,  Duke  of,  and 
Earl  of  Carrick  (c.1378-1402) .  A  Scotch  lord, 
eldest  son  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland.  Upon  his 
father's  coronation  he  became  Earl  of  Carrick; 
and  in  1399,  after  governing  Northern  Scotland 
for  more  than  two  years,  was  made  Duke  of 
Rothesay  and  became  Regent  of  Scotland.  About 
the  same  time  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  thus  jilting  his  fiancee, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  March,  and  bringing  on 
Scotland  an  expedition  of  revenge  led  by  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  which  accomplished  nothing, 
thanks  to  Rothesay's  strategy  and  coolness.  In 
1402,  when  he  had  been  regent  for  three  years, 
Douglas,  to  ptuiish  Rothesay's  infidelity  to  his 
wife,  joined  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  captured 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  Strathtyrum  and  impris- 
oned him  in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  died  of 
starvation  or — less  probably — of  disease. 

ROTH'ROCK,  .Icseph  Trimble  (I839-).  An 
American  botanist,  born  in  McVeytown.  Pa.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1864,  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  captain  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  and  in 
1867  completed  a  course  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  service  on 
the  \A'heeler  geographical  survey,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany.  He  held  a  like  post  in  the 
Pennsylvania  .\grieultural  College  and  became 
State  Commissioner  of  Forestry.  Rothrock  pub- 
lished Flora  nf  Alaska  (1867).  Botanti  of  the 
Wheeler  Expedition  ( 1878) ,  and  Forestry  Reports 
of  Pennsylvania   (1895-97). 
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ROTHSCHILD,  r6l'shilt,  i:„^.  pron.  rOths'- 
chiUl.  A  faiiiily  of  Kuidpiaii  liankpis  and  liiiaii- 
c'iers.  The  tVniiuli  r  of  tlio  family.  .Mayer  An.selm, 
was  born  at  Kraiikfoit-on-tlu'-ilain,  in  1743,  the 
son  of  ii  .ffwish  iiierchaiil.  .Vftcr  some  experi- 
ence as  clerk  in  a  counting  lionse  at  Hanover, 
he  returned  to  Frankf(ut  and  opened  a  money- 
exchange  business.  Heing  a  man  of  good  chaV- 
acterand  eonsidcral)le  information,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Landgrave  (afterwanls 
Elector)  of  Hesse-Cassel.  In  ISOG,  when  the 
Elector  fled  before  tlie  French,  he  intrusted  .Mayer 
Anselm  with  the  care  of  his  large  private  for- 
tune. The  merchant  fully  justilied  tlie  trust 
reposed  in  him;  his  fame  as  a  tinancier  spread, 
and  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  His  three 
sons,  Anselm,  fsalomon.  and  Nathan,  became  as- 
sociated with  him  ill  business,  and  later  on  his 
two  youngest,  Jakob  and  Karl,  were  taken  into 
])art!iership.  Mayer  Anselm  died  at  Frankfort, 
.September  19,  1812.  All  his  sons  were  made 
barons  by  the  Em])eror  of  Austria  in  1822.  The 
oldest,  JL-VYER  .\.NWELM  (1773-1855),  carried  on 
the  business  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  without 
issue.  The  Frankfort  business  was  carried  on 
by  the  sons  of  Karl,  on  the  death  of  the  young- 
er of  whom  in  1901  that  firm  went  into  liquida- 
tion. Salomon  (1774-1855)  became  head  of  a 
banking  establishment  at  Vienna.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Anselm  Salomon  (180.3-74), 
who  was  followed  bv  his  son  Albert  (1844 — ). 
The  third  son,  Xathan  (1777-1830),  founded 
a  branch  of  tlie  liouse  at  Manchester  in  1798.  and 
removed  in  1803  to  London.  Large  sums  of 
money  placed  at  his  disposal  were  invested  with 
so  much  judgment  that  his  capital  multiplied 
with  great  rapidity.  Karl  (1788-1855)  founded 
a  banking  house  in  Naples.  J.\cob  (.James) 
(1792-1808)  became  chief  of  the  family  interests 
in  Paris  in  1812.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alphon.se  (1827 — ).  In  addition  to  their  five 
principal  establishments  the  Rothschilds  es- 
tablished agencies  in  many  other  cities  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.'  Lionel  (1808-79), 
eldest  son  of  Nathan,  and  head  of  the  Lon- 
don house,  was  born  in  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Gottiiigen.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  London  in  1847,  1849.  1852,  and  1857, 
and  at  each  election  claimed  the  right  to  take 
the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  latter  words  of  the  oath — "on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian" — he  insisted  upon  omitting,  "as 
not  being  binding  on'  his  conscience."  He  was 
then  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  House.  In 
1858  he  was  placed  on  a  coniniittee  which  was 
to  hold  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  this  was  virtually  the  means  of  establishing 
Jewish  emancipation.  The  Commons  sent  up  an- 
other bill,  and  the  Lords  gave  way,  merely  tak- 
ing measures  to  prevent  the  admission  of  .Tews 
into  the  Upper  House.  Lionel  Rothschild  there- 
upon (.July.  1858)  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat. 
He  sat  till  1808,  when  he  was  defeated,  but  was 
reelected  in  lS(i9.  and  again  lost  his  seat  in  1874. 
The  descendants  of  the  five  brothers  still  carry 
on  the  large  financial  and  banking  operations  of 
the  firm.  Jjionel's  son,  Nathaniel  (1840 — ), 
was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  in  1885  with 
the  title  of  Raron  Rothschild.  Consult:  Keeves. 
Thf  Rothsrhilda  (London,  1887):  De  Schreb, 
Geschichte  rfcs-  llauses  Ifoth.schild  (lierlin, 
1892);  Demaehy,  Les  Rothschilds  (Paris,  1896). 


ROTH'WELL.  A  town  in  the  West  Uiding 
of  Vorkshire,  England.  4  miles  south  of  Leedh 
(.Map:  England,  E  3).  H  juis  collieries,  slone 
quarries,  and  rope  and  nnitcli  factories.  I'opu- 
lation,   in    1901,   11,700. 

ROTIF'ERA  (NeoLut.  nom.  pi.,  froiu  J-at. 
rula,  uheel  +  fern;  to  bear)  or  Kotatoiua.  A 
group  of  minute  aninnils,  the  •«lieelaniniuleiileji,' 
including  many  of  the  snuillesl  of  nMillictdluiur 
aniinals.  They  form  a  class  of  the  phylum  Trocli- 
elniinlhes  ii|.v. ).  They  are  almost  without  eidor, 
though  with  pigment-eyes  in  nlo^.l  eases,  and 
arc  generally  microscopic.  Tliey  occur  in  Iwtli 
fresh  and  .salt  water  in  all  parts  "of  the  earth  and 
many  siiecies  are  nearly  cosuiopolilan  in  their 
distribution.  They  are  now  regardid  as  highly 
specialized  or  degenerate  worms,  but  their  near- 
est relatives  arc  still  undetermined.  Rotifers  aro 
only  slightly  elongated  animals,  covered  with  a 
smooth,  hard,  ehiliiious  cuticle,  generally  marked 
oil'  into  six  folds  or  sections,  but  there'  is  nu  in- 
ternal evidence  of  any  true  .segnu'ntalion.  The 
body  usually  ends  in  a  prolongation  popularly 
called  a  'tail,'  but  known  to  zoiilogists  as  the 
'foot.'  It  is  composed  of  nui.scular  and  glandular 
tissues  and  often  terminates  in  a  pair  of  forceps 
by  which  the  animal  can  att;ich  itself  lo  leaves 
and  other  objects.  At  the  anterior  end  of  Iho 
body  are  a  pair  of  ciliateil  disks,  with  the  mouth 
between  them.  These  disks  are  rarely  circular 
in  outline,  but  are  usually  lobed  on  the  margin,  or 
may  even  be  separated  into  two  disks.  The  mar- 
gin of  each  disk  is  snrroumled  by  one  or  two 
bands  of  cilia,  by  means  of  the  constant  movement 
of  which  food  is  collected  and  swept  into  the 
mouth,  and  this  movement  is  so  rapid  and  uni- 
form tliat  the  entire  disk  a|)pears  to  revolve,  and 
thus  have  arisen  the  various  names  of  the  group. 
Not  oidy  do  these  ciliated  organs  serve  for  col- 
lecting the  food,  but  they  are  also  the  mean.s  of 
locomotion,  rotifers  swimming  about  gracefully, 
though  not  with  remarkable  rapidity,  by  mean.s 
of  them.  They  are  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  animal.  The  digestive  apparatus  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  female,  but  in  the  males  it  con- 
sists of  only  the  pharynx  and  cloaca.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  a  cerebral  ganglion 
with  radiating  fibres.  Eyes  are  also  present  in 
many  rotifers,  but  they  are  merely  pigment  snots, 
rarely  provided  with  a  lens.  There  is  no  circu- 
latory .system,  but  excretory  organs  are  well  de- 
veloped. The  female  reproductive  (Ugaus  eonsifit 
of  a  round  or  oval  ovary,  lying  beside  the  stOHi- 
acli.  and  an  oviduct  opening  into  the  cloaca.  Two 
ditl'erent  kinds  of  eggs  are  produced,  thin-shelled 
summer  eggs  and  thick-.shellcd  winter  eggs.  (.See 
Ego.)  Males  are  very  rare,  and  in  many  specieM 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  science.  They  are  niiicli 
smaller  than  the  females  and  of  much  simpler 
organization,  and  arc  produced  mostly  by  tlin 
last  hiving  of  small  summer  eggs,  each  sea.son. 
The  males  are  very  short-lived  and  hence  have 
little  need  of  a  digestive  canal.  Consult:  Parker 
and  Haswell,  Text-Book  of  /oolofi;/  (New  York, 
1807)  ;  Hudson  and  Gosse.  The  Itolifera  or  U7ic<r/ 
Animnlculi-s  (London.  1 889).  For  an  account  of 
the  rotifers  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  consult  Jen- 
ning,  "Rotatoria  of  the  fnited  States,"  in  liuUe- 
tins  of  the  I  jiited  States  Fish  Commission  for 
1899   (Washington,  1000). 

ROTROTJ.  rA'troT.'.  .Tean  de  (1 609. 10).  A 
French  dramatist.  l)orn  in  Dreux.  .\t  nineteen 
he  was  successful  on  the  stage  with  L'hypocondri- 
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ague.  About  1035  Kiclielieu  made  him  one 
of  tlic  famous  five  em])U)yed  to  write  tragedies 
from  his  plots.  Rotrou's  earlier  plays  were  mostly 
based  on  Spanish  dramas,  cspeciallj'  on  those  of 
Lo|)e  (le  Vc^ga;  and  at  a  later  period  he  was  more 
clearly  under  classical  influence.  Corneille  also 
inllueneed  him  considerably.  The  more  important 
of  his  plays  are:  La  bagiie  d'o-ubli  (1035); 
Vlviigenur  el  Uoristee  (1635);  Venceslas  (1048), 
a  tragedy  which  long  held  the  stage:  and  Vosrocs 
(1048),  probably  his  best  tragedy.  A  complete 
edition  was  brought  out  by  Viollet-leDue  (Paris, 
1820  et  seq. ).  Consult:  Jarry,  Ess^ii  (Paris, 
180S)  ;  Chardon,  La  vie  de  Rotrou   (ib.,  1884). 

ROTSCHEK,  ret'sher,  Heinrich  Theodob 
(1803-71).  A  tierman  dramatic  critic.  He  was 
born  in  Mittenwalde.  studied  at  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig, and  from  1828  to  1845  was  professor  in 
the  Oymnasimn  of  Bromberg.  Then  he  became 
dramatic  critic  to  the  Spenersche  Zeitung  of 
Berlin.  His  principal  work  is  the  Kunst  der 
dramutischen  Darstellnng  (1841-40;  2d  ed. 
1804).  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned Arisloiihanes  und  sein  Zeitalter  (1827) 
and  Abhandlungen  zur  Philosophie  der  Kiiii.'it 
(1837-47),  both  strongly  tinged  with  Hegelian- 
ism;  iS7io/.('speorc  in  seinen  Jwchsten  CluiraLlcr- 
gebilden  (1804)  ;  Dramuturgische  und  aslhetische 
Abhandlungen  (1864-07)  ;  and  Set/delmanns  Leben 
und  Wirkrn    (  1845). 

ROTTENHAMMER,  rot'ten-hiim'er,  Johann 
(1504-1623).  A  German  historical  painter,  born 
at  Munich.  He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Hans  Do- 
nauer  from  1582  to  1590,  studied  afterwards  in 
Venice  after  Tintoretto,  went  thence  to  Rome  in 
1005,  and  settled  at  Augsburg  in  1007.  His  best 
pictures  are  those  on  a  small  scale,  to  be  found 
in  all  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe.  He  sup- 
plied the  figures  in  .some  of  the  landscapes  of 
Jan  Breughel  and  Paul  Bril.  A  good  example  of 
his  early  style,  in  which  he  approaches  Tintoretto, 
is  the  "Death  of  Adonis,"  in  the  Louvre.  Among 
his  best  works  are  those  painted  for  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.,  including  a  -'Nativity"  (1008), 
"Battle  Between  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,"  and 
four  others,  in  the  Vienna  iluseum. 

ROTTEN  ROW.  A  fashionable  bridle-path 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  90  feet  wide,  extending 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to 
Kensington  Gate,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Serpentine.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  driveway, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  promenade 
fringed  with  turf.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  fashion  and  wealth  in  London  are  to 
be  seen  here  on  fine  afternoons  during  the  sea- 
son, and  at  the  church  parade  on  Sundays.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Route  de  Roi 
or  King's  Drive. 

ROTTEN-STONE.  A  soft  abrasive  material 
that  is  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  brass  and 
other  metals,  and  wood.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
decomposed  siliceous  limestone,  and  consists  es- 
sentially of  aluminum  silicate  with  carbonaceous 
matter.  Several  localities  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, in  Wales,  and  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
I'nited  States,  are  the  principal  sources. 

ROT'TERDAM,  Dutch  pron.  rot'ter-dam'. 
The  second  largest  city  and  chief  commercial  port 
of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  Province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Jleuse  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rotte,  about  15  miles  southeast  of  The  Hague 
and    44    miles    south-southwest    of    Amsterdam 


(Map:  Netherlands,  C  3).  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  tlie  Hoog  Straat  (Higli  Street)  and  is 
intersected  by  an  iron  railway  viaduct.  Adjoin- 
ing the  old  city  on  all  sides  are  the  new  quarters 
wliich  have  sprung  up  on  the  southern  as  well 
as  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  are  gen- 
erally well  laid  out.  Along  the  Meuse  extends 
the  beautiful  quay  known  as  the  Boompjes,  on 
account  of  its  many  trees.  The  principal  square 
is  the  Groute  Markt.  Rotterdam  has  few  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  interest.  The  Groote  Kerk 
is  a  fifteenth-century  brick  edifice,  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  and  containing  an  organ  notable  for 
its  size,  and  many  monuments  to  Dutch  naval 
heroes. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  the  following  de- 
'  serve  mention:  the  exchange,  a  sandstone  build- 
ing of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  an  exterior  court,  and  a  tower  containing  a 
set  of  chimes;  the  town  ball;  the  court-house; 
and  the  post-office.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
town  is  the  Delft  Gate,  the  only  one  remaining 
of  the  old  city.  Beyond  it  is  situated  the  fine 
zoological  and  botanical  garden,  founded  in  1857. 
West  of  the  city  is  a  fine  park.  The  principal 
collection  of  Rotterdam  is  the  large  picture  gal- 
lery in  the  Boyman's  Museum,  containing  numer- 
ous excellent  paintings  and  drawings  by  Dutch 
masters.  In  the  ground  fioor  of  the  museum  are 
the  municipal  archives  and  library.  There  are 
also  interesting  collections  in  the  maritime  mu- 
seum. The  municipality  operates  gas  and  elec- 
tric plants  and  maintains  a  pawnshop.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Meuse  and  is 
purified  by  filtration. 

The  principal  industry  is  shipbuilding;  of 
some  importance  are  the  manufactures  of  cigars, 
spirits,  paints,  and  other  chemicals,  and  sugar. 
The  Rotterdam  system  of  docks  and  harbors  is 
among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  A 
canalized  arm  of  the  Jleuse  known  as  the  Nieuwe 
Waterweg  extends  from  Rotterdam  to  the  North 
Sea.  The  position  of  Rotterdam  makes  it  the 
centre  of  the  maritime  as  well  as  of  the  Rhine 
and  Meuse  trade  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  com- 
merce shows  an  extraordinary  increase  from  1850 
to  1900.  Its  share  in  the  shipping  of  the  country 
in  1900  amounted  to  133  per  cent,  (or  5,810,928 
tons)  of  tlie  tonnage  entered  and  47  per  cent,  (or 
2,191,614  tons)   of  the  tonnage  cleared. 

The  chief  imports  are  grain,  ores  and  metals, 
petroleum,  coft'ee,  tobacco  and  cigars,  tea,  and 
skins.  The  exports  consist  chiefl.v  of  the  above 
mentioned  articles  and  include  also  timber  and 
animal  products.  Rotterdam  has  regular  steam 
communication  with  the  principal  seaports  of 
Europe  as  well  as  with  the  t'nited  States,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  Africa.  The  population  in- 
creased more  than  50  per  cent,  from  1890  to  1900, 
on  account  of  the  annexation  of  the  adjacent  com- 
munities. It  rose  from  203,701  in  1889  to  318,507 
in  1900,    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestants. 

Rotterdam  received  nnniicipal  rights  in  1299 
and  grew  so  rajiidly  that  its  boundarv  lines  were 
repeatedly  extended.  It  gained  its  commercial 
ascendency  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

ROTTI,  rot'te.  An  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  situated  near  the  southwestern  end  of 
Timor  (Map:  East  India  Islands,  F  7).  It  has  an 
area  of  037  square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  well 
watered,  producing  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  The  island  is  still  ruled  by-  native 
chiefs  under  the  supervision  of  a  Dutch  resident 
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at  Bail,  and  furms  a  part  of  the  Dulcli  ro^iiU'iioy 
of  Timor,  llic  iio|nilution  is  ostiiiiaU'il  at  80,U00, 
|iriiioiijally  .Malays. 

ROTTMANN,  lut'man,  Kaul  ( 171I8-1850) . 
A  noted  (u'riiiau  jandseaiiu  |iaiiitcr,  Imjiii  at  Hand- 
schufhslH'iiii.  near  lleidellieiy.  He  formed  him- 
self oliielly  through  the  study  of  naUire  and  of 
great  niasterworks,  and  after  gaiiiiiii,'  prominence 
bv  "Heidelberg  at  Sunset"  (water  eolor),  and 
"Castle  Eltz,"  he  settled  in  Jlunieh  (1822),  de- 
voting himself  to  Havarian  scenery.  His  success 
in  characterizing  the  main  features  of  a  land- 
scape, and  producing  ideal  eti'ects  in  line  and 
color,  created  a  new  epoch  in  landsca])e  painting. 
During  his  travels  in  Italy  (lS2(i-28)  he  made 
sketches  for  the  28  Italian  landscapes  in  fresco 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  in  the  ar- 
cades of  the  Hofgarten  at  .Munich  (I82l1-:i;i)  and 
which  constitute  Rottmann's  most  sterling  work, 
but  unfortunately  deteriorated  under  climatic  in- 
fluences. The  cartoons  for  them  are  in  the  Darm- 
stadt Gallery.  In  1834-35  he  was  in  Greece,  and 
the  results  of  this  journey  were  23  Greek  land- 
scapes, which  were  placed  in  a  si>ecial  room  in 
the  New  Pinakotbek.  Munich.  Of  bis  easel  pic- 
tures "Aninier  Lake"  and  "Marathon"  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin ;  "Tlu=  Acropolis  of  Sik- 
yon"  and  "Corfu"  in  the  Pinakotbek.  ilunich; 
others  in  the  Schack  Gallery,  JIunich,  and  in 
Karlsruhe;  and  seven  in  the  Leipzig  Museum. 
Consult:  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kihixtler,  ii.  (Niird- 
lingen,  1870)  ;  and  Regnet,  in  Dohnui,  Kiiiist  und 
Kihisfler,  iv.  (Leipzig,  188.5). 

ROTY,  r6'te',  Louis  Oscar  (1846—).  A 
French  medalist  and  engraver,  born  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ponscarme  and  Duniont,  and  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  187.5.  His  subjects  are 
treated  with  remarkable  skill  in  obtaining  the 
most  delicate  results.  His  portraits  are  also 
admirable.  With  Chapu,  Degeorge.  and  Chaplin, 
he  ranks  as  the  greatest  reviver  of  medallic  art  in 
France  during  the  last  century. 

ROTJARIE,  roo'a're',  Marquis  of.     See  Ar- 
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ROUBAIX,  roij'ba'.  A  maiuifacturing  town 
in  the  Department  of  Nord,  France,  7I2  miles 
northeast  of  Lille  (Map:  France,  K  1).  Its  rise 
dates  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  its  population  was  9000  and  rapid- 
ly increased  after  the  establishment  of  modern 
textile  industries.  The  annual  value  of  its  tex- 
tiles is  over  $80,000,000.  There  are  also  other 
manufactures.  The  town  possesses  the  important 
Ecole  Nationale  des  Arts  Industriels.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901.  124.365. 

ROUBILLACf  roTi'be'vak'.  or  ROXJBILLIAC, 
Louis  Francois  (1605-i762).  A  French  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Lyons.  France.  He  studied  under 
Nicolas  Coustoii  and  then  under  Balthazar.  About 
1738  he  settled  in  England,  where  he  executed 
many  well-known  works.  His  most  imiiortant 
monuments  are  those  of  .John  Camiibell.  Duke  of 
Argyll,  of  Jlrs.  Nightingale,  and  of  Handel 
(17i31),  in  Westminster  Abbey:  the  statiie  of 
Newton  (1755)  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge: 
and  the  statue  of  Shakespeare  (1758),  in  the 
British  Museum,  .^mong  his  busts  from  life, 
which  are  his  best  works,  are  those  of  Hogarth 
(National  Portrait  Gallery),  Garrick  (Garrick 
Club),  and  Handel  (Foundling  Hospital),  all  in 
London.     His  stvle  is  mannered,  but  is  not  with- 


out  grace,   and    his    portrait    busts    nre    highly 
characteristic. 

ROUCOUYENNE,  rfJokWyOn'.  A  tribe  of 
Cariban  >tuck  l'|.v)  in  the  mountain  country 
about  llic  headwaters  of  .Maroiii  Klver,  l'"rench 
Guiami.  They  take  their  name  from  the  roucou, 
a  vegetable  coloring  nuitter  with  wliicli  lliey  paint 
their  skins.  They  are  naturally  of  light  com- 
plexion. Marriages  of  father  and  ilaiigliter  und 
of  brother  and  sister  are  said  to  be  euniiiion 
among  them. 

ROUEN,  rrio'U.N'.  The  capilnl  of  the  Depart- 
nu'ut  of  Seine- lnf<'Mieun',  France,  on  the  Seine, 
87  miles  northwest  of  Paris  by  rail  (.Map: 
France.  II  2).  It  is  one  of  the  )irincip»l  nninii- 
facturing  and  trading  cities  of  France.  It  standH 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  on  level  ground 
slightly  rising  toward  the  east.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  regularlv  built,  traversed  by  street 
railwa.vs,  and  lined  Uy  line  modern  stone"  houses, 
but  the  majcuity  are  of  the  mcdiaval,  illbuilt, 
an<l  narrow  though  picturcs<|uc  order,  crowded 
with  lofty,  <piaintl.v  carved  tiTubcred  houses  with 
overhanging  gables.  A  stone  liridgc  and  a  sus- 
])ension  bridge  connect  the  faubourg  Saint  Sever, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  viaduct  across 
the  river  connects  the  Western  with  the  Orleans 
railwav.  The  site  of  the  former  encircling  ram- 
parts is  now  occu])ied  b.v  spa<ious,  tree-bordered 
boulevards,  which,  as  well  as  the  qua.vs  that  line 
the  river  banks  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  rival  the  boidevards  and  quays  of  Paris. 

Kouen  is  noted  for  its  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, of  which  the  finest  spci'lnuMis  are  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Church  of  Saint  Ouen.  The  former 
is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  nrehi- 
teeture.  It  is  of  cruciform  shape  and  has  two 
towers  at  the  sides  of  the  west  entrance,  and  a 
lofty  but  incongruous  tower,  4ti4  feet  high, 
which  was  constructed  after  the  destruction  b.v 
fire  in  1822  of  the  bclfrv,  which  bore  the  date  of 
1544.  The  cathedral  was  erected  by  I'bilip 
.\ugustus  between  1200  and  1220,  and  conUiins 
in  its  25  highly  ornamented  chapels  numerous 
monuments  of  great  interest.  The  Church  of 
Saint  Ouen  is  as  large  as  the  cathedral  and  in  its 
restored  state  presents  a  i)ure  and  elegant  speci- 
men of  Gothic  architecture.  Other  notable 
churches  arc  the  fiffcentli-century  llamlxiyant 
(iotbic  Church  of  S;iint  M;icIou.  the  sixteenth- 
century  churches  of  Saint  Vincent.  Saint  Godard, 
and  Si'iint  l':itricc,  and  the  restored  l!omanesquo 
Church  of  Saint  Gervais.  with  a  fourlli-century 
crvpt.  Of  tlie  secular  buildings  the  finest  are 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  belonging  to  the  fiflin-nth 
century  and  built  for  the  Parliament  of  the  prov- 
ince; the  Hotel  de  Ville.  with  its  well-equipped 
public  library  and  its  gallery  of  pictures:  the 
Hotel  Dieu  or  hospital,  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind:  the  fifteenth-century  Hotel  BourgtW- 
roulde  (now  used  as  a  bank)  oniamenled  with 
historical  reliefs;  anil  the  striking  fourteenth- 
century  belfry  or  Tour  de  la  (irosse  llorlogc,  with 
its  doidde-dialed  and  richly  sculptured  clock  on 
a  sixteenth-century  arch  spanning  the  street.  The 
finest  square  is  the  Place  de  I'Hfitel  de  Ville. 
.loan  of  Arc  was  burned  in  the  Place  du  Vieux 
Marclif-  (since  1902  decorated  with  a  tine  me- 
morial of  the  Maid  of  Orleans),  and  not  in  the 
Place  de  la  Pucelle,  where  a  uiean-looking  statue 
marks  the  spot  that  was  long  pointed  out  as  (he 
site  of  her  martyrdom.     The  town  possesscB  a 
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museuiii  with  valuablo  ait  and  other  collections, 
iiu'ludiiif;  a  lihiary  of  140,000  volumes.  Rouen 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

The  artiticially  deepened  waters  of  the  Seine 
form  a  commodious  port  admitting  vessels  of 
5,000  tons.  'J'hcrc  is  a  large  export  and  import 
trade,  chielly  with  (ireat  Britain,  Spain,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  tlie  I'nited  States.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
inchiding  t'"'  cheeked  and  striped  cottons  espe- 
cially designated  as  Koucnneries,  lace,  cotton  vel- 
vets, shawls,  etc.  There  are  also  extensive  manu- 
factures of  liosiery,  nii.xed  silk  and  wool  fabrics, 
blankets.  Hannels.  shot,  chemicals,  and  refined 
petroleum.  Among  other  branches  of  industry 
are  ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery.    Population,  in   1901,   110,310. 

Rouen  is  the  ancient  Rotomagus,  which  under 
the  later  Roman  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
l.ugdunensis  Seeunda.  It  figures  early  as  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Rollo,  with  his  Northmen, 
settled  here  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
and  the  town  became  the  capital  of  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy.  It  was  wrested  from  King  .John 
of  England  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1204.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  from  1419  to  1449. 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  buried  here  in  1431.  Rouen 
was  a  Huguenot  stronghold.  It  w'as  occupied  by 
German  troops  in  the  war  of  1870-71.  Consult: 
Periaux,  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
1874)  ;  and  Cook,  Story  of  Rouen  (London, 
1899). 

ROUERGUE,  ri>o'Arg'.  A  mediseval  county  of 
Fiance,  the  capital  of  which  was  Rodez   (q.v. ). 

ROUERIE,   roo'e-re',  Marquis  of.     See  Ar- 

MAM).    Cn.\RLES. 

ROUGE,  rTiOzh  (Fr.  rouge,  OF.  rouge,  roge, 
red,  from  Lat.  rubius,  ruheus,  red;  con- 
nected with  ruber,  rufus,  red,  and  ultimately 
with  Eng.  red).  A  preparation  of  safflower,  used 
to  give  an  artificial  color  to  the  cheeks.  The  color 
is  obtained  through  a  long  and  elaborate  process 
by  precipitating  it  from  the  safflower.  by  means 
of  citric  acid  or  lemon-juice,  on  to  prepared  cot- 
ton. It  is  then  washed  out  of  the  cotton  with  a 
solution  of  soda,  and  again  precipitated  with  cit- 
ric acid;  but  previous  to  adding  the  acid,  finely 
powdered  French  clialk  is  added  to  the  solution, 
which  becomes  colored  and  falls  down  when  the 
precipitation  takes  place,  giving  the  necessary 
body  and  a  peculiarly  silky  lustre  to  the  coloring 
matter.  (For  rouge  as  a  polish  material,  see 
Abrasives.)  Jeweler's  rouge  is  a  preparation  of 
iron  formed  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
green  vitriol,  until  the  water  of  crystallization  is 
expelled;  it  is  then  roasted  in  a  strong  heat,  and 
afterw'ards  washed  with  water,  until  it  no  longer 
afl'ects  litmus  paper.  Liquid  rouge  is  the  red 
li(|unr  left  in  making  carmine. 

ROUGE,  roTi'zha'.  Olivier  Charles  Emman- 
uel. Vicomte  de  (1811-72).  An  eminent  French 
Egyptologist,  born  in  the  Department  of  Sarthe. 
He  at  first  studied  law,  but  soon  took  up 
with  ardor  the  study  of  Egyptian.  His  first 
memoir  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of 
living  Egyptologists.  It  was  a  refutation 
of  the  theories  of  Bunsen  and  was  pub- 
lished (1846-47)  in  Aitnales  de  philosophie 
chrHiemxe  under  the  title:  Examen  de  Vouvrage 
du  chevalier  de  Bunsen.  La  place  de  I'Egypte  dims 
I'histoire  du  ino-nde.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Louvre. 


lie  made  a  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Paris  col- 
lections (Sotive  sommaire  dm  iiiunuments  egyp- 
iieus  du  Louvre,  1st  ed.,  Paris,  1849;  3d  cd. 
1855).  In  his  Mcmoire  sur  I'inscriplion  du  tom- 
beaji  d'Ahuies  (1849)  and  his  Etude  sur  uue 
stele  egyptienne  (1856)  he  for  the  first  time 
gave  connected  translations  of  entire  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  and  established  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  systematic  study  of 
these  texts  should  proceed.  His  Chrestomuthie 
egyptienne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1867-76)  placed 
the  study  of  Egyptian  grammar  upon  a  new 
footing,  and  in  his  Reeherches  sur  les  monu- 
ments qu'on  pent  attribuer  nux  sur  premieres 
dynasties  de  Manethon  (Paris,  1864-65)  he  made 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  early  Egj'ptian 
history.  In  I8U0  he  became  professor  of  Egypt- 
ology in  the  Coll6ge  de  France.  After  his 
death  was  published  the  valuable  collection  In- 
scriptions hieroqlyphiques  copiees  en  Egypte 
(Paris,  1877-79)" 

ROUGE  DRAGON.     See  Pursuivant. 

ROUGET  DE  L'ISLE,  roTi'zhfi'  de  lei,  Claude 
.Joseph  ( 17li01.s:i6) .  A  French  poet  and  com- 
poser. He  was  born  at  Lons-le-Saunier.  It  was 
at  Strassburg  on  the  night  of  April  24,  1792,  that 
Rouget  de  I'lsle,  then  a  captain  of  engineers, 
wrote  the  immortal  Marseillaise.  (See  article 
Mar.seillaise.  )  A  few  days  later  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  rank  because  he  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  extreme  measures  of  the  Revolutionary 
Party.  Aftei  a  two  months'  exile  in  Alsace,  he 
entered  the  army  again  as  a  volunteer  under 
General  Valance,  who  restored  him  to  his  former 
rank.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  again 
proscribed,  and  was  confined  to  the  prison  of 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  on  being  released  from 
which  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  composed 
the  "Hymn  of  the  Nintli  Thermidor."  Later  he 
served  with  Tallien's  army,  and  was  wounded  at 
Quiberon,  after  which  the  Convention  endeavored 
to  atone  for  former  injustice  done  him  by  giving 
him  substantial  promotion.  In  1790  he  aban- 
doned military  life  and  went  to  Paris  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry  and  music.  In  1830  he  was 
pensioned  by  Louis  Philippe.  His  published  works 
include:  Chant  dcs  venqeances  (1798);  Chant 
ttu  combat  (1800):  50  Chants  frauQais  (1825); 
and  the  lilu'ctti  to  a  few  operas. 

ROUGE  ET  NOIR,  roozh  a  nwiir  (Fr..  red 
and  black),  or  Trente  et  Quarante.  A  game 
famous  throughout  Europe  and  a  favorite  mode 
of  gambling.  It  is  played  on  a  long  table  cov- 
ered with  a  green  cloth  at  each  end  of  which 
there  are  two  lozenge-shaped  figures  marked 
'rouge'  (red)  and  'noir'  (black),  and  colored 
accordingly.  There  are  two  centre  divisions 
known  as  'couleur,'  and  at  each  end  a  triangular 
division  known  as  'inverse,'  the  opposite  of 
eouleur.  The  stake  or  bet  may  be  placed  on  four 
<lifTerent  risks  according  to  the  division  of  the 
table  the  player  prefers.  Six  packs  of  cards  are 
used  shuffled  together,  each  player  shuffling  a  part 
of  them,  after  which  the  whole  are  shuffled  by  the 
banker  or  dealer,  who  is  always  seated  in  the 
middle  at  one  side  of  the  table.  The  'croupiers' 
sit  facing  the  banker,  and  attend  to  all  receipts 
and  payments.  The  game  begins  by  the  dealer 
taking  a  single  card,  which  is  usually  the  blank 
one,  and  presenting  it  to  one  of  the  players,  who 
inserts  it  in  the  complete  pack  at  any  point  he 
desires.     This  constitutes  the  cut,  after  which  the 
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banker,  takiiij;  a  fdiiviiiiLiil  liaiuli'ul  fioni  tlie 
top  of  llic  cut,  <l(;als  one  can!  fact'  ii]>\vaiil;  the 
suit  of  this  rai'il  is  an  inipoitant  factor  of  the 
game.  Tlie  dealer  continues  to  deal  the  cards 
(face  upward)  alternately  on  either  side  of  the 
card  first  dealt,  until  the  aggregate  in  face  value 
of  the  cards  dealt  amounts  to  or  exceeds  31.  In 
arriving  at  a  total  all  court  cards  count  as  10, 
and  the  remainder  according  to  the  numher  of 
their  pips.  This  first  row  of  cards  l)elongs  to 
'noir.'  The  second  row  is  then  dealt  in  like 
manner  until  31  or  the  nearest  over  that  amount 
is  reached.  The  row  nearest  that  number  wins, 
and  tile  winners  receive  an  amount  ecpial  to  their 
stake.  If  'couleur'  is  played  it  is  understood  that 
the  player  is  wagering  that  the  winning  color 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  card  dealt; 
similarly,  the  players  who  have  placed  their 
stakes  "inverse'  wager  that  it  will  be  of  the  op- 
posite color.  A  refait  or  tie  is  where  both  rows 
of  cards  aggregate  the  same  total  (from  ■12  to 
40,  inclusive)  ;  in  which  case  tlie  players  neitlier 
pay  nor  receive.  If  the  total,  however,  come  to 
31,  the  bank  is  entitled  to  half  the  stakes,  and 
the  player  has  the  option  of  paying  the  half  ac- 
cordingly, or  wagering  the  whole  by  placing  it 
within  certain  lines  marked  on  the  table  and 
known  asi  In  iirciiiiirc  itrison  (the  first  prison)  un- 
til the  result  of  the  next  hand  is  declared.  If 
the  player  wins,  the  entire  stake  is  his:  if  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  the  stake  belongs  to  the 
bank. 

ROUGHLEG.  An  American  buzzard-hawk  of 
the  genus  Archibuteo.  See  Buzzard;  and  Plate 
of  E.\GLES  Axi)  Hawks. 

ROUGH  RIDERS  ASSOCIATION.  A  pa- 
triotic liereditary  society,  organized  in  1899.  It 
has  for  its  objects  the  preservation  of  the 
memories  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  of  promot- 
ing a  lasting  friendship  among  the  members  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,  generally  known  as  the  Rough 
Riders.     There  are  about  100  names  on  the  roll. 

ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  A  swallow 
of  the  genus  Stelgidopteryx.  mucli  like  the  bank 
swallow  (q.v. ),  but  peculiar  in  that  the  edge  of 
the  w'ing  is  roughened  by  having  the  ends  of  the 
web-fibres  bent  into  hooks.  The  common  species 
of  the  United  States  is  Strlciidopteryx  seriipeii- 
nis.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  summer,  breeding 
in  bank  burrows  and  in  holes  and  crannies  about 
clifi's,  quarries,  bridge-piers,  and  the  like,  where 
the  rough  edges  of  its  wings  may  help  it  to 
climb  and  cling.  It  is  sooty  brown  above,  mouse- 
gray  on  the  breast  and  sides,  and  white  below. 

ROUGON-MACQUART,  roij'goN'  ma'kiir', 
Les.  A  famous  series  of  romances  by  Emile 
Zola,  in  which  it  was  the  author's  purpose  to 
follow  out  the  problems  of  heredity  as  exhibited 
in  the  persistence  of  family  characteristics  under 
different  environments.  The  series  was  inten<led 
to  present  the  social  history  of  a  family  under 
the  Second  Empire,  but  the  short  duration  of 
that  form  of  government  made  great  c(nnpression 
necessary,  and  produced  unavoidable  obstacles 
of  chronology.  Zola  planned  12  volumes,  but  ex- 
tended the  design  to  20.  to  which  Lourdes  (q.v.) 
and  Home  (q.v.)  were  later  added.  In  the  first 
volume  the  congenital  nervous  disease  of  Ade- 
laide Tongue  is  the  starting  point  of  the  ten- 
dencies exhibited  in  the  descendants  of  her  three 
children,  Pierre,  Antoine,  and  Ursula  Maequart. 
Vol.  XVII.— 21. 


The  lines  of  development  gave  Zohi  opportunity 
to  paint  the  life  of  many  divisionx  of  mieiety, 
and  in  all  the  volumes  he  iiiaile  intensive  sliidicH 
of  the  special  class  umler  review,  fortifying  iiis 
personal  observation  by  facts  drawn  fVoni  nil 
sources,  and  striving  to  present  n  truthful  pic- 
ture of  eoiiditions.  The  vuUnnes  of  the  M-rico 
arc:  La  fortune  den  Iluiigun  (1871);  Lu  cun'a 
(1871);  he  vfiitrc  de  l'uri»  (q.v.)  (1873);  La 
eonquite  de  I'Uissans  (1874)  ;  Ln  fattle  de  I'nbbi 
Minuet  (1875);  >Voii  exeelleiire  /-.'Hi/rMC  Itouijun 
(1S7(>)  :  I'lie  paqe  d'liiiiiiur  (1878)  ;  \iiiui  (q.v.) 
(18S0);  I'olHouillc  (1883);  .4ii  tiintheur  den 
dtimes  (18S3);  l.a  joie  de  rirre  (1884);  Hrr- 
titinal  (q.v.)  (1SS.5);  L'iruvrc  (  IS8ti)  ;  L'amiom- 
moir  (1887);  Lu  lene  (q.v.)  (1887);  Le  rfve 
(q.v.)  (1888);  La  bete  hiimaine  (  18!K))  ;  L'ar- 
gent  (1891);  La  dfbaele  (q.v.)  {1892);  und  Lc 
doctuir  I'lisciil  (1893). 

ROUHER,  xWi't',  EUGEN-E  (1814-84).  A 
l'"rench  statesman,  born  at  Kinni.  in  the  Deiiart- 
nient  of  Puy-de-Ddme.  lie  first  distinguislicd 
himself  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town,  where 
he  practiced  up  to  1818.  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  in  IS4!I 
he  was  returneil  to  the  Legislative  .\ssembly.  On 
the  break-up  of  the  first  Ministry  of  Liniis  Na- 
]ioleon,  toward  the  enil  of  1849,  Koiiher  was  ap- 
]iointed  Minister  of  .lustice  in  the  new  Ministry, 
and  with  slight  interrujitions  he  was  a  ineinlier 
of  the  Covernment,  chielly  as  Minister  of  State, 
up  to  1H70.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  witli  ICngland  in  18(10.  which 
conferred  great  advantages  upon  both  coun- 
tries. Kouher  represented  France  and  Cobden 
England.  In  1803  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  France  and  Italy.  Through  these 
treaties,  and  others  with  Belgium  and  (iermany, 
Rouher  was  active  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
free  trade.  In  July,  18fi9,  his  Ministry  resigned. 
C)n  the  downfall  of  the  iMiipire  in  1870  he  tied  to 
England,  but  soon  returned  to  1*^ ranee  and  in  1872 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
from  Corsica. 

ROULERS,  roS'lA',  or  ROUSSELAERE, 
rou'sc-liir.  \  town  of  the  Province  of  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  on  the  MandellH-ke,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  l.vs,  14  miles  northwest  of  Courlrai 
(jiap:  Belgium,  B  4).  The  Church  of  Saint 
IMichael  has  a  beautiful  (Jothic  tower.  Roulers 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  linen  industry. 
There  is  an  immense  output  of  linen,  lace,  silk, 
ribbons,  and  cotton.  In  1794  the  Aushians  under 
Clerfait  were  defeated  here  in  a  fierce  battle  by 
the  French  under  Pichegru  and  JIacdonald.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1900,  23,231. 

ROULETTE.  A  game  of  chance,  usually  as- 
sociated with  jiublic  gambling.  The  wager  is  ns 
to  which  hole  out  of  38  in  the  eircuniferenee  of  a 
sunken  circle  on  a  table  a  small  ivory  ball  will 
fall  into.  The  centre  of  the  bed  of  the  machine 
is  set  in  motion  by  turning,  with  the  forefinger. 
the  cross  which  surmounts  it,  from  right  to  left, 
causing  a  rotary  motion.  .\i  the  same  instant  a 
little  ivory  ball  is  thrown  into  the  I'oncnvity  of 
the  wheel  in  a  direction  opposite  to  its  motion. 
The  ball  (lies  about  erratically  at  first,  but  grndu- 
ally  slows  down  and  ultimately  falls  into  one  of 
the  cavities.  A  few  seconds  before  it  stojis  the 
banker  has  the  privilege  of  warning  the  specta 
tors  that  it  is  too  near  its  final  selection  (or  any 
more  bets  to  be  made. 
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EOXJLROTJL  (Malay  name).  A  beautiful 
small  crested  partridge  "of  the  Malayan  Islands 
and  Borneo,  two  species  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  genus  Rollulus.  They  dwell  in  the  forests 
in  small   flocks,  and  are  extremely  active.     See 

Plate  of  I'AUTRIDGES,  ETC. 

ROUMANIA.     See  Rumania. 

ROUMANILLE,  roo'msVne'y',  Joseph  (1818- 
91).  A  rroveni.al  jioet.  He  was  born  at  Saint- 
Reniy  ( Hnuches-du-Rhime) .  He  is  commonly 
known  in  Southern  France  as  the  father  of  the 
Felibrige;  for  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing the  patois  of  his  region  to  the  dignity  of  a  lit- 
erary language.  When  Roumanille  was  a 
teaciier  in  Avignon,  he  discovered  the  genius 
of  Frederic  IMistral,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  to- 
gether they  began  what  later  became  the  F^li- 
brean  movement.  In  1847  Roumanille  published 
a  volume  of  verse  called  Li  Margarideto,  and  in 
1851  another  entitled  Li  t<oiinjaiello.  In  1852 
along  with  Mistral  and  Anselme  Mathieu  he  edited 
a  collection  of  Provencal  verse  called  Li  I'rou- 
ven^nlo.  In  1853  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  Pro- 
vencal spelling.  His  writing  is  of  the  wholesome, 
simple  sort,  adapted  to  the  country-folk  of  the 
region.  The  complete  edition  of  his  works  in- 
cludes Lis  ouhreto  en  rrrse.  Lis  guireta  en  proso, 
Li  capelan,  Li  conte  prouvengau  e  li  cascareleto, 
Li  nouve,  Lis  entarrochin,  and  Letters. 

ROUND  (OF..  Fr.  roml.  It.  rolondo,  ritondo, 
from  Lat.  rotundiis,  round,  wheel-shaped,  from 
7-ota,  wheel ) .  In  music,  a  short  vocal  composi- 
tion, in  three  or  more  parts,  all  written  on  the 
same  clef.  Each  voice  takes  up  the  subject  at 
a  certain  distance  after  the  first  has  begun.  The 
second  voice  begins  the  first  part  when  the  first 
begins  the  second  part,  and  the  third  takes  up 
the  first  part  when  the  second  begins  the  second 
part,  the  whole  ending  together  at  the  mark  of  a 
pause,  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  The  round  is 
really  an  infinite  canon.  It  was  very  po]iular 
in  England  from  early  times.  The  famous  round 
Burner  is  iciimru  in  is  assigned  to  the  thirteentli 
century.  Originally  the  round  was  identical  with 
the  catch,  but  the  latter  became  of  a  humorous 
character,  while  the  former  remained  serious. 
See  Catch. 

ROUND,  William  Marshall  Fitts  ( 1845—) . 
All  American  prison  reformer,  journalist,  and 
noxelist,  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  After  public- 
school  training  Round  entered  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  did  not  graduate,  was  given  charge 
of  the  New  England  Department  of  the  World's 
Fair,  Vienna  (187.3),  engaged  in  journalism  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  afterwards  on  the  staff  of 
the  Independent.  In  1883  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Penitentiary 
Congresses  at  Rome  ( 1886)  and  Paris,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology'  at  Brussels, 
and  planned  (1887-88)  the  Burnham  Industrial 
Farm  for  Unruly  Boys,  at  Canaan.  N.  Y.  His 
books  include:  Achsah.  a  Neu-  Enfiland  Life 
Study  (1876);  Child  Marian  Abroad  (1876); 
Tom  and  Mended  (1887):  Hal,  the  Story  of 
a  Clodhopper  (1878)  ;  and  Rosecroft  (1880).  See 
Prison  Association,  N.\tionai,. 

ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS.  A  collection  of 
delightful   essays   by  Thackeray,   contributed   to 


the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  1859-63,  and  published 
in   1863. 

ROUNDEL.    See  Fortification. 

ROUNDERS.  An  outdoor  ball  game.  The 
game  has  long  been  popular  with  boys  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  tlie  father  of  the  more  scientific  and 
highly  developed  American  baseball.  Nine  on 
each  side  play.  The  'in'  side  bat  in  rotation  on  a 
home  base  and  the  striker  drojis  the  bat  before 
he  runs,  for  the  use  of  the  iie-xt  batsman.  The 
pitcher,  or,  as  he  is  called,  'the  feeder.'  occupies 
the  same  relative  position  as  in  baseball.  The 
"out'  side  fields  for  the  side  that  is  'in.'  and  must 
put  the  runners  out  by  a  catch  or  by  striking 
them  when  between  bases,  or  by  touching  an 
empty  base  to  which  the  runner  is  approaching. 
There  are  six  bases.  Every  player  has  the  option 
of  refusing  to  strike  at  as  manj'  balls  as  he 
pleases,  or  three  only  if  so  arranged,  but  whether 
lie  hits  the  ball  or  not  (with  one  exception)  if  he 
strikes  at  it  he  must  run.  The  ball  is  dead  when 
it  leaves  the  feeder's  hands  until  it  has  been 
struck  at  by  the  player,  and  no  one  may  move 
from  his  base  while  the  ball  is  dead.  The  players 
on  the  'in'  side  when  reduced  to  two  may  select 
one  of  their  number  to  make  what  is  termed 
'three  hits  for  a  rounder:'  the  player  not  selected 
then  retires.  The  selected  one  has  to  be  served 
with  the  ball  until  he  has  had  three  trial  hits 
thereat,  and  on  the  third  hit  or  attempt  ( if  not 
before)  he  must  run  from  the  home  base,  round 
to  every  base  in  succession,  and  back  again  to 
home,  without  being  hit  with  the  ball,  and  with- 
out it  being  grounded  at  the  home  base  while  he 
is  running.  If  the  round  is  successfully  made 
his  side  is  again  all  in.  If  the  contrary  the  sides 
change  places. 

EOUNDFISH.  One  of  the  American  lake 
whitefish.     See  Whitefish. 

ROUNDHEADS.  A  name  contemptuously 
used  of  the  English  Puritan  or  Parliamentarian 
Party  in  the  time  of  Cliarles  1,,  originating  in 
their  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  short,  while  the 
Cavaliers  wore  flowing  locks. 

ROUND  POMPANO.     See  Pompano. 

ROUND  TABLE.  The  name  commonly  given 
to  the  fellowship  of  knights  which  gathered 
around  King  Arthur,  from  the  table  at  which 
they  sat  in  the  hall  of  his  palace.  See  Arthur; 
Morte  d'Arthur. 

ROUND  TOWERS.  Tall  narrow  towers  ta- 
pering gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
and  found  abundanth'  in  Ireland,  and  occasional- 
ly in  Scotland,  are  among  the  earliest  and  most 
remarkable  relics  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  British  Islands.  They  are  the  work  of 
Christian  architects,  and  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
cases  attached  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
a  church  or  monastery,  and  were  capable  of  be- 
ing used  as  strongholds  in  times  of  danger.  After 
the  introduction  of  bells,  they  were  also  probably 
used  as  bell-towers.  Thej-  are  usually  capped  by 
a  conical  roof,  and  divided  into  stories,  sometimes 
by  yet  existing  floors  of  masonry,  though  oftener 
the  floors  were  made  of  wood.  Ladders  were  the 
means  of  communication  from  story  to  story. 
There  is  generally  a  small  window  on  each  story, 
and  four  windows  immediately  below  the  conical 
roof.  The  door  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  ground.  The  tower  at 
Devenish,  in  Ireland,  wMiich  may  be  considered 
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as  a  typical  oxaiiiiilc  of  tlic  class,  is  82  feet  liifli, 
and  is  funiislicd  witli  a  conical  cap.  A  battlc- 
liicntcd  crown  occasionally  snpplies  the  place  of 
the  conical  roof,  and  in  one  instance  the  base  of 
the  tower  is  octagonal.  They  are  usually  as- 
.signcd  to  a  period  rangin};  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  source  of  this  form  of 
tower  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  The  only 
{;rou])  of  related  examples  of  earlier  data  are 
the  round  towers  of  the  churches  of  Ravenna 
dating  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  such 
as  those  of  both  basilica.s  of  Sanf  ApoUinare.  of 
San  Vitale,  the  Cathedral,  and  Santa  Jlaria 
JIaggiorc. 

ROUNDWORM,  or  Threadworsi.  A  nema- 
tode, specilieally  Ascnris  himbricoides,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  human  intestine  and  resembles  an 
earthworm.  It  is  milk-white  in  color,  and  has 
three  lips,  which  when  pressed  down  upon  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  of  its  host  form  a  sucker, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth.  The  female 
is  larger  than  the  male,  sometimes  It!  inches  long, 
while  the  male  is  10  or  less.  The  female  also 
seems  to  be  more  common.  The  eggs  are  very 
numerous,  are  fertilized  within  the  body  of  the 
motlier,  and  have  usually  begun  their  develop- 
ment when  laid,  but  ordinarily  pass  out  of  the 
intestine  of  the  host  and  remain  in  a  dormant 
condition  imtil  thej'  are  finally  taken  into  the 
alimentary  canal  of  some  other  human  being, 
probably  in  most  cases  by  drinking  impure  water, 
although  eating  fresh  leaves,  fruits,  and  roots 
may  be  an  important  means.  It  is  said  that 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions  have  much 
to  do  with  the  frequency  of  the  parasite.  For 
other  species  of  these  worms  parasitic  in  domes- 
tic animals,  see  Ascabis;  also  Threadworm. 

ROUP  (from  roup,  roop.  AS.  Ivropan,  OHG. 
hruofan,  riiofan,  Ger.  rufen,  Goth,  hropjan,  to 
cry  out ) ,  Diphtheritic  Roup.  A  supposedly 
contagious  disease  of  poultry  resembling  diph- 
theria in  man,  but  attributed  to  a  different 
organism.  Diphtheritic  patches  appear  on  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  measures  to  adopt  in 
combating  roup  are  isolation  of  all  affected  birds 
and  a  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises  with 
a  .5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  All  birds 
that  have  died  of  roujj  should  be  burned  or  buried. 
Consult:  Deltncare  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  -'iT ;  Montana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin  22;  Rhode  Island 
Aqrieultural  Experiment  Station  Reports,  189S, 
p.'  97  ;  1SS9-1900,  p.  233. 

ROUS,  Francis  (1579-1659).  An  English 
writer  on  theology.  He  was  born  at  Dittisham, 
Devonshire;  graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  (1596- 
97)  ;  subsequently  at  Leyden  (1598-99)  ;  studied 
law  (1001).  but  subsequently  confined  himself  to 
theology  and  attained  high  rank  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  after  1649  among  the  Indepen- 
dents. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pvm  (q.v. ), 
a  member  of  several  Parliaments,  and  supported 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  Psalms  of  Darid  hi  English 
Mecter  (1643).  which  was  adopted  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  estates  of  Scotland,  and 
authorized  b}'  Parliament  for  general  use. 

ROUSAY,  roo'sa.    One  of  the  Orkney  Islands 

(q.v.). 

ROUSSEAU,  roo's6',  Jean  Baptiste  (1670- 
1741).     A   French    lyric   poet,   born   in    Paris. 


'1  hough  a  shoemaker's  sou.  he  was  well  educated, 
'•'•joying  the  patronage  of  Doileau  iinil  Ureteiiil] 
and  of  TnHaud,  whoiii  lie  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary to  l.onihm.  He  won  reputation  for  stinginu 
satires,  ilirected  especially  against  Iji  .\lolte  iinO 
Sanrln.  I.a  Motte  retaliated  by  conipa-^ing  KnuH- 
seau's  defeat  in  an  academic  eleilion  (1710). 
Rousseau  accused  Snurin  of  circulating  lilH-liius 
epigrams  as  his  own;  but  he  e.nild  nn|  legally 
prove  this  and  was  banislieil  (1712).  Uousseuu 
lived  in  Switzerland.  Austria.  Helgiuni,  and 
England.  His  epigrams  are  brilliant  nnd  liiH 
satires  sting.  Though  called  by  i'cinteni|KirarieH 
•prince  of  lyrists,'  he  lacks  a  true  lyric  spirit. 
Rousseau's  W'urLs  are  in  live  volumes  (  i'aris, 
1820);  the  poetry,  in  one,  edited  by  .Manuel  (il>., 
1852);  some  Contes  inMila  wcreedilcd  by  Lu- 
zaehe   (ib.,  1881). 

ROUSSEAU,  .Jean-  J.\cQiEs  (1712-78).  One 
of  the  grealct  French  writers  of  the  eigliteentli 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dancing  master, 
Isaac  Rousseau,  a  descendant  of  a  French  Hugue- 
not, wlio  had  in  the  seventeenth  ivntury  emi- 
grated to  Geneva  in  order  to  escape  religious 
persecution.  .Jean  .Jacques  never  knew  hiK 
mother,  and  was  e<lucated  fir>t  by  his  father, 
who  made  him  read  mostly  sentimental  novels; 
then  by  an  uncle  and  an  aunt.  M.  and  Mnu'. 
Bernard,  who  were  a  little  higher  than  the  Uous- 
seaus  in  the  social  hierarchy  of  the  Calvinistic 
city.  Family  troubles  interru))ted  his  education. 
.Jean  .Jactpies  became  an  apprentice  to  an  en- 
graver, named  Ducommun.  by  whom  he  was  not 
well  treated,  and  wlien  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
left  (leneva  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  adjoining 
Duchy  of  Savoy.  This  was  Catholic,  and  its  clergy 
constantly  strove  to  make  converts  among  the 
children  of  rei>ubliean  Switzerland.  Rousseau  was 
among  these  converts.  His  change  of  religion  was 
effected  at  the  •ilaison  des  Catechum^nes'  of 
Turin,  whither  he  had  been  sent  on  the  advice  of 
jMadame  de  Warens,  herself  a  convert,  who  was 
soon  to  exert  a  decisive  inlluencc  U])on  his  des- 
tiny. Jean  .lac<jucs  was  now  for  two  years  a 
servant  in  JIadamc  dc  Vcrcellis's  household,  and 
he  acted  in  a  somewhat  similar  capacity  in  the 
Govone  family.  He  also  fell  in  with  adventurers 
of  a  low  type.  This  led  to  his  return  to  Aiuiecy, 
where  Madame  de  Warens  resided,  and  to  his  ad- 
mission among  her  regular  companions.  She  re- 
n\ained  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  life  for  almut 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he  was  several 
times  engaged  in  more  or  less  lucrative  employ- 
ments, especially  in  the  ollice  of  the  land  survey 
of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  and  in  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Annecy.  He  left  Madame  dc 
Warens  several  times,  making  trips  to  Fribonrg, 
Lyons,  Paris,  and  .Monliicllicr,  On  his  return 
from  the  last  voyage  he  found  tilings  so  changed 
in  the  house,  especially  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
a  new  comer  named  Wintzeiiried,  that  he  decided 
he  had  better  seek  his  fortunes  unaided.  The 
most  profitable  period  of  this  part  of  Koussenu's 
life,  as  far  as  his  education  was  concerned,  was 
spent  in  a  small  country  house  not  far  from  Cliani- 
bery,  whither  .Madame  de  Warens  had  removed 
from  Annecy.  In  his  Confessions  he  has  left  us  a 
fascinating  "description  both  of  the  place,  called 
Les  Charmetles,  and  of  the  life  he  led  there, 
which  may  be  called  his  honeymoon  with  Madame 
de  Warens.  His  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
ments so  developed  there  that  he  could  a  little 
later  occupy  the  position  of  resident  tutor  in  the 
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family  of  tlio  (JranJ  I'licur  tie  Mably,  a  brother 
of  luo  ilistiiifjuislied  writers  of  the  time,  the  Abb6 
lie  ilably  anil  tlie  philosopher  Condillae. 

In  1741  Rousseau  arrived  in  Paris,  dependin;^ 
for  his  fortune  upon  a  new  and  ingenious  system 
of  writing  nnisie.  He  laid  his  plan  before  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Seienecs,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived praise  but  no  indorsement.  Though  baffled 
in  his  expectations,  he  had  by  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  his  musical  investigations  gained  access 
to  the  most  intellectual  circles  of  Paris.  He  soon 
became  a  kind  of  secretary  in  the  highly  gifted 
family  of  JIadanie  Dupin,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
wealthy  farmers-general,  and  her  stepson,  M.  de 
l-'rancueil,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was, 
through  their  influence,  engaged  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity by  tlie  Count  de  Montaigu,  who  had  been 
appointed  Minister  of  the  King  of  France  at 
Venice.  For  his  new  position  the  knowledge  of 
Italian  acquired  by  hira  in  Turin  gave  Rousseau 
special  htness.  His  employer  was  wholly  unable 
to  understand  his  young  secretary's  mental  su- 
periority and  to  avoid  inflicting  upon  him  hu- 
miliating treatment.  Rousseau  left  him,  full  of 
anger  and  indignation,  and  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  expected  to  find  justice  for  himself  and 
punishment  for  his  persecutor,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  for  a  man  of  the  people  to  obtain 
redress  for  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  was  a  thing  not  possible  in 
France  at  that  time.  This  was  the  first  experi- 
ence that  led  him  to  think  of  the  system  of  social 
distinctions  tlien  in  existence,  and  to  examine 
whether  any  pliilosophical  justification  for  them 
existed.  He  resumed  his  position  near  M.  de  Fran- 
cueil  and  mingled  more  than  ever  with  the  world 
of  artists,  thinkers, and  writers.  He  wrote  for  the 
stage,  remodeled  for  the  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
with  the  consent  of  the  author,  Voltaire's  dra- 
matic cantata  La  Princesse  de  Naimrre,  which  he 
renamed  Les  fetes  de  Ramire,  and  took  sides  pas- 
sionately in  the  conflict  then  raging  in  Paris  be- 
tween French  and  Italian  music.  He  defended 
the  latter  in  the  first  of  his  numerous  polemical 
writings,  the  Lettre  siir  la  miisique  frangaise 
(1748).  While  in  contact  not  only  with  refined 
society,  but  with  thinkers  like  Diderot,  D'AIem- 
bert,  and  Grimm,  whom  he  considered  in  no  way 
his  superiors,  Rousseau  met  Ther6se  Levasseur.  a 
young  woman  not  above  the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant, totally  illiterate,  according  to  Rousseau 
himself,  \\ithout  marriage,  he  made  her  his  per- 
manent companion.  Soon  he  was  saddled  not 
only  with  Ther&se  herself,  but  with  her  father 
and  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  If  we 
raa.y  believe  Rousseau's  Confessions,  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  surround- 
ings thus  created  by  him  for  himself.  He  is  him- 
self authority  for  the  statement  that  Th^r^se 
bore  him  several  children,  and  that  every  one  of 
these  children  was  carried  by  him  immediately 
after  birth  to  the  Home  for  Foundlings. 

Rousseau  was  now  on  the  eve  of  celebrity.  In 
1750  he  published  a  short  discourse  in  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  Academy  of 
Dijon,  whether  the  reestablishment  of  sciences 
and  arts  had  resulted  in  making  morals  purer. 
He  answered  negatively,  but  with  such  a  force  of 
eloquence  and  declamation  that  the  Academy 
awarded  him  the  prize,  and  the  publication  of  his 
paper  made  him  illustrious.  An  opera,  of  which 
he  had  w-ritten  both  words  and  music.  Le  devin  du 
village,  was  performed  with  great  applause  first 


before  the  Court,  at  I'ontaincbleau,  tlien  at  the 
Paris  Upera.  More  and  more,  liowcver,  he  moved 
away  from  the  bright  Paris  circles.  He 
grew  displeased  with  a  social  order  in  which 
lie  knew  that  he  could  not  occupy  a  position  in 
keeping  with  his  mental  superiority.  This  ap- 
peared when  in  1754  be  published  his  first  impor- 
tant work,  again  an  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  as  to  the 
origin  of  inequality  among  men  and  whether  it 
is  justified  by  the  law  of  nature.  Of  course 
again  his  answer  was  a  negative  one;  but  this 
time,  although  in  style  and  argument  the  Dis- 
cours  sur  I'ineyalitc  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Discuurs  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts:,  the  Academy 
dared  not  reward  him  with  a  prize.  Before  a 
society  which  was  a  curious  blending  of  auto- 
cratic power  and  aristocratic  privileges  he  had 
laid  the  claims  of  all  men  to  an  equal  share 
not  only  in  the  government,  but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  nature's  blessings. 

He  was  henceforth  acknowledged  a  democrat, 
an  advocate  of  the  people.  He  would  yield  no 
more  to  aristocratic  prejudices.  He  discarded  the 
elegant  dress  of  good  societ}-,  ceased  to  act  as 
secretary'  for  members  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  announced  that  he  would  earn  his  living  as  a 
copyist  of  music.  Ambition,  however,  had  not 
forsaken  him.  His  eyes  turned  toward  his  na- 
tive State,  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  book. 
He  visited  Geneva,  was  welcomed  with  the  high- 
est honors,  gave  up  Catholicism,  and  thus  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  rights  as  a  citizen:  and 
when  he  left  Geneva  in  order  to  return  to  Paris 
everybody  understood  that  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  soon  coming  back  for  good  and  compet- 
ing for  the  municipal  honors  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  citizen  of  the  tiny  Republic,  Rousseau 
never  returned  to  Geneva.  Voltaire  soon  settled 
there  himself,  and  Jeau  .Jacques  concluded  that 
both  could  not  live  near  each  other  in  so  small 
a  place.  His  break  with  society  was  soon  followed 
by  similar  treatment  of  his  friends.  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  were  then  publishing  their  famous 
Enci/clopcdie,  to  which  Rousseau  had  originally 
contributed  articles  on  music,  and  also  on  politi- 
cal economy.  But  he  had  ceased  to  sympathize 
with  a  work  the  chief  doctrine  of  which  was 
that  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  bound  up  with 
the  progress  of  enlightenment.  He  first 
simply  moved  away  from  Paris,  not  very 
far,  to  the  Hermitage,  a  small  house  sur- 
rounded by  woodlands  on  the  estate  of  La  Chev- 
rette.  which  belonged  to  his  friend,  the  wealthy 
and  sprightly  Madame  d'Epinay  (175()).  But  he 
soon  quarreled  with  Grimm,  Diderot,  and 
Madame  d'Epinay  herself.  In  December,  1757, 
he  left  the  Hermitage,  where  he  had  been  Madame 
d'Epinay's  guest,  and  moved  to  the  village  of 
Montmorency,  near  by.  There  he  enjoyed  the 
companionship,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  hos- 
pitality, of  the  ^Marshal  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 

Rousseau's  masterpieces  were  written  at  the 
Hermitage  and  in  Montmorency.  After  his  Letter 
on  Providence,  addressed  to  Voltaire,  in  reply  to 
the  latter's  poem  on  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  he 
had  written,  as  his  declaration  of  war  against  not 
Voltaire  alone,  but  all  his  old  associates,  the 
Lettre  A  d'Alembert  contre  les  spectacles,  in 
which  he  condenms  the  stage  as  a  school  of  im- 
morality. But  these  two  comparatively  slight 
works  were  shortly  followed  by  Julie,  ou  la 
nouvelle    Helo'ise    "(1760);     Du     contrat    social 
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(17C2);  and  Iiis  treatise  on  education,  Ihiiilc 
(17U:i).  These  tliiee  works,  so  dillerent  from 
taili  other,  coming  from  the  same  pen  in  such 
(|uick  succession,  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of 
tile  literary  men  of  his  time,  with  only  one  left 
that  could  be  considered  his  rival,  Voltaire.  La 
twuvellv  Hvloise  was  mostly  written  at  the 
Hermitage.  Begun  simjily  as  an  idealized  record 
of  his  youthful  memories,  it  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed by  the  ardent  and  unrewarded  passion 
wliii'li  ho  conceived  for  a  sisterin-law  of  Madame 
d'Epinay — Jladame  d'lloudetot.  The  society  of 
liis  lime  was  purely  intellectual  and  spurned  all 
sentimentality.  Kousscau  pleaded  for  nature,  for 
passion,  for  love  with  the  energy  of  a  heart  ablaze 
with  an  overpowering  passion.  The  s\iccess  of  the 
book,  especially  with  the  feminine  public,  brought 
about  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  manner 
of  looking  upon  nature  and  society.  Then  came 
the  Contnit  sociiil,  which  presented  as  the  ideal 
and  natural  government  the  direct  government  of 
the  people  and  which  applied  the  name  of  sovei-- 
eign,  not  to  an  hereditary  monarch,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.  Finally,  Kmilc.  which 
must  not  be  considered  a  formal  treatise  on  edu- 
cation, but  rather  a  string  of  interesting  ideas 
and  disquisitions  on  the  subject,  again  said  to 
the  world:  Trust  to  nature.  All  these  teach- 
ings, helped  by  Rousseau's  eloquent  declama- 
tion, told  upon  society.  Their  climax  was  reached 
in  a  writing  inserted  in  the  fourth  book  of  Emile, 
La  profexsion  de  foi  dii  ricaire  savoi/ard.  in  which 
Eousseau  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor  village 
priest  a  complete  exposition  of  his  system  of 
natural  religion. 

Although  JI.  de  Malesherbes,  the  public  of- 
ficial in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  new  books, 
had  read  and  approved  of  Emilc.  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  it  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  author.  Rousseau  took  refuge  at  Yverdun,  a 
village  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Bern.  Bern 
ordered  him  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 
Geneva  acted  in  the  same  manner  and  condemned 
both  Emilc  and  the  Voniriit  socifil.  At  last  I-tous- 
seau  found  a  refuge  in  the  County  of  Neuchatel, 
then  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  gov- 
erned in  his  name  by  Marshal  Keith.  There,  in 
the  village  of  Motiers-Travers,  Rousseau  spent 
three  peaceful  years  (1762-Go),  during  which  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  Christophe  de  Beaumont, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  whom  he  had  been  open- 
ly censured,  and  the  eloquent  Lettres  de  la  mon- 
tafine,  in  which  he  answered  the  jurist  Tronehin 
of  Geneva,  another  of  his  critics. 

Another  storm  came,  real  peihaps,  perhaps 
only  stirred  up  by  Ther^se,  who  wished  to  get 
away  from  Motiers-Travers.  Stones  were  thrown 
against  Rousseau's  house.  He  believed  his  life 
in  danger.  He  was  then  a  prey  to  the  idea  that 
the  whole  of  the  world  was  making  dark  plots 
against  him.  After  another  vain  attempt  to  set- 
tle within  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic  of 
Bern,  in  the  island  of  Saint  Pierre,  on  the  .Lake 
of  Bienne.  he  returned  to  France,  and.  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Hume,  he  crossed  to  England.  His 
sojourn  there  is  unimportant  in  the  history 
of  his  lifcj  save  that  it  is  marked  by  his 
wanton  quarrel  with  Hume,  and  by  his  writing 
there  a  large  part  of  his  Confessiona.  In  1767  he 
left  England,  wandered  then  for  a  few  years 
mostly  in  the  soiith  of  France,  going  from  one 
friend's  residence  to  another,  and  finally  in  1770 
returned  to  Paris  and  settled  unmolested  in  his 


old  home,  in  the  Hue  I'lfltrifre.  now  Rue  Jean 
•  lacques  Kcaisseau,  where  he  spent  the  hist  yearn 
of  h_is  life  in  comparative  peace.  He  died'.luly 
2,  1778;  after  a  four  weeks'  slay  in  the  Chflteau 
of  Krmenonville.  a  few  miles 'from  I'luis.  be- 
longing to  the  -Marcinis  de  (Jirardin,  .Some  ii»- 
crilR-d  his  death  to  suicide,  but  the  idea  is  not 
entertained  to-day. 

His  last  works,  the  Dialuifiicit,  or  lioiiHHrau 
jiiyc  de  Jciin  ./«ri/ii<s,  and  the  lUverieH  dii  />r<»- 
iiK  iicur  Holituire.  show,  one  the  climax  iif,  and  the 
other  the  relief  from,  the  menial  aberration 
created  in  him  both  by  his  siipi'rsensitive  hub- 
jectiveness  and  by  the  real  persecutions  that  as- 
sailed him.  There  is  no  gooil  complete  edition 
of  Rousseau's  works.  The  best  was  published 
at  Paris  in  182:5-2r.  by  Musset-Palhay,  in  23  vid- 
unies,  but  it  nuist  be  supplemented  by  a  nunil>er 
of  later  publications,  never  included  in  the  so- 
called  complete  editions,  notably  by  the  lEurrrs 
et  concxiioiidaiitrs  iiu'diies  (2  vols.)  published  at 
Paris  in  18H1  by  Streckeisen-Moullcin. 

BiBLioiiUAniy.  The  best  English  work  on 
Rousseau  is  .John  Morley's  Ituiitmrnu  (London, 
187.'5).  The  best  short  work  in  French  is  the 
UKmograph  of  Arthur  Chuquet  in  the  CoUeclion 
des  grands  ceriiains  fruiirais  (Paris.  lS!t3). 
Consult  also  the  biographies  bv  BrockerhofT 
(Leipzi.-;.  18(53-74),  Vogt  (Vienna,"  1870) ,  Saint- 
Marc  (iirardin  (Paris,  1875).  Graham  (Edin- 
burgh. 1882),  Gehrig  (Xeuwied,  188!t),  Mahren- 
holtz  (Leipzig.  1889).  and  Beaudouin  (Paris, 
1802);  moreover:  Streckeisen-Mo\ilton,  Uoiik- 
seait,  ses  amis  et  ses  enneinis  (ib.,  187.5)  ;  Des- 
luiiresterres,  Voltaire  et  la  socidf  frain-aise.  vol, 
ii.  (ib.,  187.5):  Borgeaud,  Rousseaiis  Heligionx- 
philosophie  (Leipzig.  1883)  ;  Jansen,  Rousseau 
alx  Miisiler  (Berlin,  1884);  }Juaiiras.  Qiierelhs 
des  philosophes  (Paris,  18SG)  ;  Faguet,  .Will- 
em  e  siecle  (ib.,  1800);  Grand-Carteret,  Rousseau 
jufie  par  les  fraiifnis  d'aujoiird'hui  ( ib.,  IStlO); 
ilugnier.  Madame  de  iri/ir/is  el  Jean  .laei/ues 
Rousseau  (ib..  1800)  ;  Texte.  Jean  Jaeifues  Rous- 
seau et  les  origines  du  cosmojmlitisme  Utteraire 
(ib.,  1895)  ;  LCo  Claretie,  Rousseau  et  ses  amies 
(ib.,  180(5)  ;  Hiiffding,  Rousseau  and  seine  I'liito- 
siiphie  (Stuttgart.  1S07)  ;  Lincoln.  Rousseau  and 
the  French  Rerohition  (Philadelphia.  1807)  ;  and 
for  a  criticism  especially  of  his  educational  theo- 
ries, Schneider.  Rousseau  und  I'cstalozzi  (2d  ed., 
Berlin.  1881);  Davidson.  Roussmu  and  Educa- 
tion According  to  Saturc  (Xew  York.  1808). 

ROUSSEAU,  LovELL  Harrison  (1818  00). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  .Stanford.  Lincoln 
County,  Ky.  He  studied  law  at  Louisville,  re- 
moved to  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  and  was  admitted  lo 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1841.  He  fought  in  the  Mex- 
ican War  as  a  captain  in  the  Seconil  Indiana 
Regiment,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Huena 
Vista,  On  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  elected 
to  the  Indiana  Senate,  but  two  vears  later  left 
the  State  and  settled  in  Louisville,  Kv,  I'pon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  emleav- 
ored  to  keep  Kentucky  in  the  I'nion.  and  in  I8t!0 
he  raised  the  Fifth  Kentucky  Regiment,  of  which 
he  was  made  colonel.  He  was  pronmte<i  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  IStJl,  ser^-ed  with 
great  credit  in  the  second  day's  battle  at  Shiloh, 
and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Perryville  was  made 
a  niaior-general  of  volunteers.  Later  he  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Division  of  the  .Vrmy  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Stone  River  and  at  Chickamnuga : 
in   1864  made  a  destructive  raid  into  Alabama, 
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and  had  ooinniaiul  of  Fort  Rosccians  iindor  Gen- 
eral Thomas  in  the  Xashville  campaign.  After 
the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  and  while  serving  in 
this  capacity  he  made  an  assault  upon  Josiah  B. 
Grinnell  of  Jowa,  was  censured  l)y  the  Hovisc, 
and  resigned,  but  was  reelected  during  the  follow- 
ing recess.  In  1807  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  was  sent  to 
Alaska,  where  he  received  the  formal  transfer 
of  that  Territory  from  Russia.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  18G9  he  was  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf. 

ROUSSEAU,  Philippe  (1816-87).  A  French 
jiainUr.  lie  was  born  in  Paris  in  1816,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Gros  and  Victor  Bertin.  He  be- 
gan as  a  landscape  jjainter,  but  later  painted 
chiefly  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  ranking 
with  Chardin  and  Decamps  in  depicting  mon- 
keys. His  painting  lield  the  qualities  of  the 
Dutch  School  and  was  deep,  broad,  and  har- 
monious in  color.  Ivory  work,  metal  or  porce- 
lain bowls  of  glowing  fruit,  he  displayed  to  per- 
fection against  a  background  of  exquisite  tone. 
Among  his  works  are:  "Storks  Taking  a  Siesta," 
'"The  Jlonkey  Photograph,"  "Le  rat  de  ville  et  la 
rat  dcs  champs."  etc. 

ROUSSEAU,  Theodore  ( 1812-67 ) .  A  Frencli 
landscape  painter,  of  the  Barbison  School,  born 
at  Paris,  April  15,  1812,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
bourgeois  tradesman.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Philippe  Rousseau.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  produced  "The  Signal  Station,"  which  secured 
for  liim  ])ennission  to  devote  himself  to  art.  He 
studied  under  Remond  and  Lethi&re.  As  a  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  he  revolted  against 
the  prevailing  classicism,  and  though  competing 
for  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1831,  he  produced,  in- 
stead of  the  historical  landscape  set  for  a  subject, 
a  "Site  d'Auvergne,"  that  failed  of  the  prize  but 
determined  his  own  independent  course.  In  1834 
he  received  a  third-class  medal  for  "Les  Cotes 
de  Grandville."  but  when  he  ne.\t  essayed  the 
Salon  with  his  "Descente  des  Vaches,"  he  found 
himself,  along  with  Decamps,  Delacioix.  Champ- 
martin,  and  other  Romanticists,  shut  out  from 
exhibition.  Academic  hostility  lasted  until  the 
reform  of  the  Salon  jury  in  1848,  and  the  con- 
sequence to  Rousseau  wa.s  a  bitterness  of  spirit 
hardly  appeased  by  his  later  honors.  At  the 
Exposition  Universelle  in  1867  he  was  made 
president  of  the  French  jury,  and  received 
the  grand  medal  of  honor  by  the  votes  of 
all  tlie  juries  of  the  various  nations.  His  later 
life  was  passed  at  Barbison.  where  he  built  his 
home  in  1848.  He  was  a  recluse  from  society, 
married  to  a  peasant  woman  who  became  stricken 
with  insanity  and  whom  he  tenderly  cared  for. 
On  December  20,  1867,  he  succumbed  to  paraly- 
sis, attended  to  the  last  by  the  painter  Millet, 
his  most  intimate  friend.  A  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Rousseau's  art  is  the  remarkable 
balance  of  intellectual  and  emotional  qualities. 
He  has  well  been  called  the  epic  poet  of  land- 
scape art.  He  chose  the  most  solid  features  of 
the  landscape,  the  vigor  of  oak  and  beech  tree, 
the  .structural  emplacement  of  rock  and  hills,  the 
serene  placidity  of  water  and  plain.  Alwavs  a 
good  and  careful  draughtsman,  his  early  pictures 
show  almost  an  over-insistence  on  details;  the 
eye  is  carried  back  into  remote  reaches  of  dis- 
tance, from   point  to  point  of  subtlv  developed 


planes.    But  he  never  sacrificed  breadth  and  har- 
mony of  color. 

In  1833  Rousseau  took  u])  his  aliode  at  Barbi- 
son and  spent  his  life  mainly  in  painting  scenes 
of  the  forest.  He  visited  Brittany  in  1837  and 
painted  his  "Avenue  of  Chestnuts;"  he  also 
painted  in  the  Ile-de-France,  and  in  Berry  and 
Gascony,  but  no  characteristic  feature  of  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau  escaped  his  eye  and  brush. 
Many  of  Rousseau's  masterpieces  are  owned  by 
private  collectors  in  America.  His  principal 
works  include:  "Landscape  After  a  Rain;"  "Edge 
of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau"  ( 1852,  Louvre)  ; 
"Hoar  Frost,"  in  the  Walters  Collection.  Balti- 
more, and  "Fens  in  the  Landes"  {1854,  Louvre)  ; 
"The  Gorges  of  Apremont"  (1859,  in  the  Vander- 
bilt  collection.  New  York)  ;  "Le  chene  de  roehe" 
( 1861)  ;  "Road  in  the  Forest,"  and  "Setting  Sun" 
(1866),  both  in  the  Louvre.  Consult:  Sensier, 
Souvenir  sur  Theodore  Rousscdu  (Paris,  1872)  ; 
Gensel,  Millet  imd  Rousseau  (Bielefeld,  1902)  ; 
Muther,  History  of  Modern  Paint iny  (London, 
1896)  ;  Coffin,  in  Van  Dvke,  Modern  French  Mas- 
ters  (New  York,  1896).' 

ROUSSEL,  roo'sel',  Gerard  (c.1480-1550).  A 
French  reformer,  born  near  Amiens.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lef&vre  d'Estaples  (see 
Faber),  and,  like  him,  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion and  boldly  defended  it,  with  the  view  that 
he  could  do  so  without  separating  himself  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  taught  iu  the  college 
of  Cardinal  Le  Moine.  in  Paris,  but  in  1521  his 
religious  views  brought  him  under  disfavor,  and 
he  went  to  Bishop  Bregonnet.  at  Meaux,  another 
of  the  open  sympathizers  with  the  Reformation. 
But  persecution  followed  him  and  he  went  to 
Stras.sburg  (1525).  The  next  year  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Marguerite  d'Angoulcme,  made  him  her 
confessor,  and  under  her  powerful  protection  and 
patronage  he  lived  securely.  She  had  him  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bishopric  of  01#ron  (1536).  Early 
in  1550,  while  preaching  at  Mauleon  against 
the  excessive  number  of  ecclesiastical  festivals, 
he  was  set  upon  by  a  fanatic  and  fatally  injured. 
Consult  his  Life  by  Charles  Schmidt  (Strassburg, 
1845)  and  the  letters  and  notes  given  by  Hermin- 
gard,  Correspondance  des  ref amies  (2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1878). 

ROUSSET,  roS'sa',  Camille  FfiLix  IMichel 
(1821-92).  A  French  historian,  born  in  Paris. 
He  became  professor  of  historv  at  Grenoble  iu 
1843.  and  from  1845  to  1863  held  the  chair  of 
history  at  the  Coll&ge  Bourbon  in  Paris.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  librarian 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  a  post  whicli  he  held 
until  1876.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy on  December  30,  1871.  Among  his  works 
the  following  deserve  mention:  Precis  d'hisioire 
de  la  Revolution  fran^aise  (1849);  Hisioire  de 
LoKvois  et  de  son  administration  politique  et 
militaire  (1861-63);  Les  volontaires  de  1791- 
9]t  (1870)  ;  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  Crimee 
(1877)  ;  La  conquete  d'Alger  (1879)  ;  Les  com- 
mciicenients  d'une  conquete    (1887). 

ROUSSILLON",  roa'se'yoN'.  Formerly,  a 
province  of  Southern  France,  lying  between  Lan- 
guedoc.  Foix.  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ilediterra- 
nean;  now  comprised  within  the  Department  of 
Pryen#es-Orientales.  (See.  under  France,  map 
showing  former  French  provinces.)  Its  capital 
was  Perpignan  (q.v. ).  Its  ancient  inhabitants 
were  the  Cardones,  whose  capital,  Ruseino,  gave 
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the  country  its  nanu'.  From  the  Romans,  tlie 
region  passed,  about  4U0,  to  the  ^^isigoths  and  in 
720  it  was  conquered  by  tlie  Arabs.  'I'lie  Franks 
conquered  it  in  759.  Under  the  Carolingians  it 
was  ruhnl  by  counts  wlio,  about  DOO,  succeeded 
in  establishing  tlicir  indc])endencc.  In  I17'2I{ous- 
sillon  was  acquired  by  Aragon,  and  in  1()42  it  was 
wrested  from  Spain  by  Louis  XI II,  of  France. 
It  was  definitely  ceded  to  France  liy  the  Peace  of 
tlie  Pyrenees    ('lOoll), 

ROUTH,  routh,  EmvARD  JoiixN  {18:U  — ),  An 
English  mathematician,  born  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  He  received  high  hon- 
ors in  London  and  Cambridge,  and  was  a  well- 
known  tutor  from  18.55  to  1888.  Routh  w'as  long 
examiner  in  Cambridge  and  London  universities; 
was  fellow  of  Peterhouse  (1857-04)  ;  was  elected 
to  the  Astronomical  Society  in  18(Mi  and  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1872.  He  published  a  Trcatis-c 
on  Rigid  Di/iiainics.  which  went  through  si.K  edi- 
tions and  was  translated  into  German;  a  Treatise 
on  Analt/tic  Statics  (1801-02)  ;  and  Dijnamics  of 
a  Particle  (1808). 

ROUTH,  M.\RTix  JO.SEPH  (1755-1854),  An 
English  scholar  and  educator,  born  in  Soutli 
Elmham,  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  Queen's  and 
Magdalen  colleges.  Oxford.  At  Magdalen  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1775,  librarian  in  1781,  and  senior 
proctor  in  1784.  Elected  president  of  the  college 
in  1701,  he  held  that  post  for  sixty-three  years, 
Routh  lived  into  his  one  hundredth  year  with  no 
impairment  of  his  mind  and  little  of  his  bodily 
strength.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  an  especial 
authority  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Porson.  Routh's  library 
became  the  property  of  Durham  L'niversity,  He 
published  editions  of  Plato's  Euthydemus  and 
Oorffias  (1784),  Relifjaiw  Sacrw  Secundi  Ter- 
tiique  Swciili  post  Christum  (1814-18),  Burnet's 
History  (1823)  and  History  of  tlie  Reiyn  of 
James  II.  (1852),  Scriptorttni  IJcclesiasticorum 
Opuscula  qucedam  (1832),  and  Tres  breves 
Tractatus  (1853),  Consult  the  sketch  in  Bur- 
gon's  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men  (London,  2d  ed,, 
1888). 

ROUTHIER,  rCo'tya',  AnoLF  B.\sile  (1830 
—  ) ,  A  Canadian  jurist,  born  at  Saint  Placide, 
Province  of  Quebec,  He  graduated  in  1858  at 
Laval  University,  Quebec,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18G1,  practiced  at  Kamouraska,  and  in 
1873  he  became  a  puisne  .judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Quebec  Province.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed .judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of 
Quebec.  He  was  also  professor  of  international 
law  in  the  Laval  LTniversity,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  bench  he  was  active  as  a  journal- 
i.st,  and  he  published  several  volumes,  including 
A  t ravers  I'Europe  (1882-83),  his  most  impor- 
tant work:  Les  eehos  (1883),  a  collection  of 
verse:   and  Conferences  et  disconrs    (1800), 

ROTJTLEDGE,  rut'lej,  George  (1812-88). 
The  founder  of  the  London  publishing  firm  now 
styled  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  He  was  born 
at  Brampton,  in  Cumberland.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  with  a  bookseller  at  Carlisle,  he 
went  to  London  (1833),  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  he  opened  a  retail  shop  of  Iiis  own 
(1836).  In  1843  he  began  publishing.  Rout- 
ledge  was  a  pioneer  in  publishing  cheap  books, 
especially  of  American  authors,  for  the  masses. 


Among  his  successful  ventures  are  The  Railiray 
IMirary  (1848  et  seq,),  lending  otV  with  (•iM>iier 
and  numbering  over  a  tlionsand  vt>lunieH:  Rout- 
Irilyr's  Iniversul  Libniry,  eilited  tiy  Henry  Mor- 
ley  (tiO  vols.,  1883  et  seq.)  ;  and  editiunH  of  Irv- 
ing, Cooper,  Ainswortli,  Itulwer,  etc.  Of  rnr/i» 
Tom's  Cahin  he  sold  500,000, 

ROTJVIER,  roo'vvA',  Maurice  (1842—).  A 
French  piditician,  born  at  .\ix.  He  studied  law. 
anil  became  an  advocate  at  .Miirseilles.  In  |Hdi 
tics  he  was  a  Kepubliean  ;  lie  attacked  the  Knipire 
in  opposition  journal,  and  in  the  National  .\- 
.scmbly,  to  which  he  was  lirst  elected  in  IM7I, 
he  was  identilied  with  the  E.xtrenie  U'fl.  In 
1881-82,  during  the  Premiership  of  (iuniWtta,  he 
was  Minister  of  Conuneree  and  the  Colonies,  anil 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  also  in  1H84- 
85,  in  the  Ferry  Cabinet,  From  May  to  De- 
cember, 1887,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Caliinel 
in  which  he  also  was  .Minister  of  Finance. 
He  received  the  portfolio  of  Finance  (1S80)  in 
the  Tirard  Ministry,  and  retained  it  during  the 
successive  Jlinistries  of  Freycinet,  LouIm-I,  and 
Riliot,  until  he  withdrew  from  it  in  1802  in  con- 
sequence of  his  implication  in  the  Panama  nITair. 
In  1002  he  became  once  more  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, in  the  Combes  Cabinet. 

ROUX,  rinT,  Pierre  Pail  Emile  (1853—),  A 
French  physician  and  b;icteriologist,  born  at  Con- 
folens  (Cliarente).  He  studied  niediciiie  at  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand ( Puy  dc  Dome),  and  at  Paris, 
where  from  1874  to  1878  he  held  a  subordinate 
post  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  In  1878  he  en- 
tered the  laboratory  of  Pasteur,  in  1883  became 
adjunct  a.ssistant  director,  and  in  1890  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  He  assist- 
ed Pasteur  in  various  experiments,  inchiiling 
those  concerning  the  a>tlology  of  carbon  and  the 
preventive  treatment  of  liydropliobia.  He  also 
did  some  work  in  the  development  of  Ueli ring's 
diphtheria  toxin  treatment.  ()f  his  other  re- 
searches may  be  mentioned  those  conducted  with 
Xocard  regarding  pneumonia,  among  the  results 
of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  pneumonia 
microlic. 

ROUX,  W  ii.iiei..\i  (18.50—).  A  German  physi- 
ologist and  anatomist,  born  at  Jena,  He 
studied  at  Jena,  Berlin,  and  Strassbnrg  universi- 
ties, in  1870  was  aiipointed  an  assistant  in  the 
Hygienic  Institute  at  Leipzig,  afterwards  be- 
came a  lecturer  at  Breslau,  and  in  1880 
professor  there.  In  1880  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Innshrnek,  and 
in  1805  received  a  similar  appointment  at 
Halle.  His  particular  researches  were  in  con- 
nection with  the  science  of  •Entwieklnngsme- 
chanik' — the  influence  upon  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  demands  made  upon  vari- 
ous organs.  Koux  published  in  exposition  of  tins 
theory  Die  Hnlaichrlunysnuchanilc  dcr  Orga- 
visnien   (1800),  and  other  works. 

ROVE  BEETLE.  Any  representative  of  the 
Staphyliniihe,  one  of  tlie  largest  families  of 
beetles.  The  body  is  long  and  slender,  while  the 
wings  are  very  short,  well  developi-d,  and 
when  not  in  use  "are  folded  under  the  short  wing- 
covers.  The  abdomen  is  .soft  and  llexible.  and 
these  insects  have  a  habit  of  turning  up  the  point 
of  it,  particularly  when  annoyed,  whence  the 
English  name  'eocktail.'  Their  food  is  carrion  of 
different  kinds,  and  some  will  feed  upon  living 
insects  as  well  as  dead  ones,  and   probably  on 
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full"!.  Many  of  tlicm  have  a  fetid  odor.  About 
iiOOO  species'  liave  been  described,  1000  of  which 
occur  in  North  America.    A  very  large  and  pow- 


A  ROVE   BEETLE. 

ferful  species  lives  in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  hor- 
nets.   Other  species  live  in  the  nests  of  termites. 

ROVEREDO,  ro've-ra'do  (Ger.  Rofreit).  A 
town  in  Soutli  Tyrol,  Austria,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  Leno,  15  miles  by  rail  south-south- 
west of  Trent  (Map:  Austria,  B  4).  Roveredo  is 
the  centre  of  the  Tyrolese  silk  trade.  It  manu- 
factures leather,  paper  goods,  and  strings  for 
musical  instruments,  and  trades  in  wines,  cereals, 
hams,  and  fruits.  Near  by  is  a  castle  where 
Dante  sojourned.  Roveredo  belonged  to  Venice 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Population,  in  1900, 
10,180.  mostly  Italians." 

ROVIGNO,  r6-v5'ny6  (Lat.  Arupenum,  RiM- 
niDii).  A  seaport  in  the  Crownland  of  Istria, 
Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the 
Adriatic,  40  miles  south  of  Triest  {Map:  Aus- 
tria, C  4).  Rovigiio  is  famous  for  its  wine, 
hazel-nuts,  and  olive  oil.  There  are  ship-building 
yards,  a  large  tobacco  factory,  and  tunny  and 
sardine  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  are  famous 
as  pilots.  Population,  in  1900,  10,205,  mostly 
Italians. 

ROVIGO,  r6-ve'g6.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Rovigo,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Adigetto, 
38  mile;-;  southwest  of  Venice  (Map:  Italy,  F  2). 
Its  ancient  walls  and  towers  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  There  are  a  town 
hall  with  a  picture  gallery  and  a  library  of  80,- 
000  volumes,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  tech- 
nical school.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Rovigo  be- 
longed to  Venice.  Population  (commune),  in 
1901.  11,174. 

ROVIGO,  Duke  of.    See  Savary, 

ROVING.    See  Spinning. 

ROVNO,  rov'no.  A  town  in  the  Government 
of  Volhynia,  Russia,  situated  on  two  important 
railway  lines,  115  miles  west-northwest  of  Zhito- 
mir. It  has  some  flour  mills,  and  trades  in  grain, 
cattle,  and  wood.  It  belongs  to  the  counts  of  Lu- 
homirski.  Population,  in  1897,  24,905,  mostly 
•lews. 

ROVUMA,  r.j-vixj'ma.  A  river  of  East  Cen- 
tral Africa,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ger- 
man and  Portuguese  East  Africa  (Map:  Congo 
]''ree  State,  (i  5 ) .  It  rises  on  the  Livingstone 
Mountains,  which  extend  along  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Nyassa.  and  flows  eastward  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles.  About 
half  way  to  its  source  it  receives  the  Lujenda,  a 
rapid  and  shallow  stream.  Below  the  confluence 
the  Rovuma  is  navigable  during  the  wet  season 
for  river  craft  of  considerable  size.  The  river 
was  tirst  exploi-ed  in  1861  by  Livingstone. 

ROWAN,  ro'an,  Stephen  Clegg  (1808-90), 
A  distinguished  American  naval  officer.  He  was 
born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to 
America  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  and 
settled  in  Ohio.     In  1826  he  was  appointed  mid- 


shipman in  the  navy.  In  the  Mexican  War,  as 
executive  ollicer  of  the  Cyaii<:,  he  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego  and  in  the 
attack  on  Guyamas.  He  also  connnanded  the 
naval  battalion  under  Conunodore  Stockton  at 
the  battle  of  Mesa  in  Upper  California,  and  later 
helped  to  surprise  a  ilexican  outpost  near  the 
town  of  Mazatlan.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  found  him  in  command  of  the  I'uwnee.  With 
tliat  vessel  he  protected  Washington  for  a  time 
and  covered  the  Federal  force  in  Alexandria,  and 
on  ilay  25,  1861,  engaged  a  Confederate  battery 
at  Accjuia  Creek,  thus  fighting  the  first  naval 
action  of  the  war.  Later  he  took  (lart  in  the 
Pa ic lice  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  about  Hatteras 
Inlet,  participated  in  the  expedition  imder  Ciolds- 
borough  in  January,  1862,  and  in  the  following 
month  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Ishuul. 
On  February  10th,  as  commander  of  the  Dihi- 
icare  and  a  flotilla  of  other  vessels,  he  pursued 
the  Confederate  fleet  into  Pasquotank  River,  cap- 
tured it.  and  destroyed  the  fortifications  on  shore. 
Following  up  this  success,  he  passed  on  up  the 
river,  seized  Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  several  armed  vessels,  and 
then  obstructed  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle 
Canal.  In  March,  1862,  he  cooperated  with  Gen- 
eral Burnside  in  the  capture  of  Winston.  Xew- 
Ijern,  and  Beaufort.  For  his  services  Rowan  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  promoted 
first  to  be  captain,  and  afterwards  to  be  com- 
modore. He  was  iu  command  of  the  A'eir  Iron- 
aides  ofJ'  Charleston,  and  in  the  absence  of  Admi- 
ral Dahlgren  was  in  command  of  the  entire 
blockading  squadron.  In  1866  he  was  made  a 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1870  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  retired  in  1889.  Con- 
sult an  article  by  Admiral  Stevens  in  Hamersly's 
Naval  Encyclopedia  (Philadelphia,  1881  and 
1884);  John.son  and  Buel  (eds.).  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Ciril  War  (New  York,  1887). 

ROWAN-TREE  {Pi/rtis  Aucvparia).  A 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceoe,  often 
planted  for  its  graceful  pinnate  foliage,  corymbs 
of  small  whitish  flowers,  and  bright-red  berries. 
See  JIouNTAix  Ash. 

ROWE,  Nicholas  (1674-1718).  An  English 
dramatist  and  poet  laureate,  born  at  Little  Bar- 
ford.  Bedfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  studied  law  in  the  Jliddle  Temple, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Between  1700 
and  1715  he  brought  forth  eight  plays,  of  which 
three  were  long  popular:  TtimerUiite  (1702),  The 
Fair  Penitent  (1703),  and  Jane  Shore  (1714). 
The  character  of  Lothario  in  The  Fair  Pentitent  is 
the  prototype  of  Lovelace  in  Richardson's  Cla- 
rissa HarlOHe.  Perhaps  Rowe  is  now  best  known 
for  his  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare  (0  vols., 
1709:  revised,  8  vols.,  1714),  really  the  first  criti- 
cal edition.  His  popular  talents  and  engaging 
manners  procured  him  many  friends  and  several 
lucrative  offices.  The  Duke  of  Queensberrv  made 
him  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1715  \\e  suc- 
ceeded Tate  as  poet  laureate.  He  died  December 
6,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  complete  verse 
translntion  of  Lucan's  PharsaJia. 

ROWENA,  ro-e'mi.  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  the 
ward  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  and  the  successful  rival 
of  Reliecca  for  Ivanhoe's  love. 

ROWING  (from  rou;  AS.  roican,  Icel.  roa,  to 
row;  connected  with  Olr.  rame,  Lat.  remits,  Gk. 
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ep£T/i6v,  crelmoii,  oar,  Skt.  arilra,  nulilor.  pad- 
dle, in;  to  drive,  pusli,  OClmreh  Slav,  n'yuti,  to 
piish,  and  tiltiiiiately  with  Eiig.  rudder,  oai). 
The  art  of  iiropelling  a  boat  by  means  of  oar.s. 
Professional  lioating  is  almost  exclusively  single 
■sculling,  which  method  will  be  found  treated  sep- 
arately. This  article  is,  tlwrefore,  conlined  to 
fresh-water  rowing  in  competitive  races,  by  crews 
mostly  of  eight  men,  though  occasionally  of  four, 
and  more  rarely  of  two. 

The  boats  are  light,  long,  and  narrow.  The 
English  custom  in  an  eight-crew  boat  is  to  seat 
each  man  as  far  over  to  the  o])posite  side  from  his 
rowlock  as  possible,  so  that,  in  ell'ect,  four  sit  on 
one  side  and  four  ou  the  other.  In  America, 
the  men  sit  in  a  straight  line  down  the  centre 
of  the  boat.  In  eights,  the  boat  is  kept  in  its 
course  by  a  steersman  (coxswain),  sitting  in  the 
stern  and  guiding  it  with  tiller  ropes  attached  to 
the  rudder.  In  fours,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
dispense  with  a  steerer,  the  first  rower  from  the 
stern  keeping  the  boat  in  the  desired  position  by 
jnessing  a  board  with  his  feet  to  which  the  lud- 
der  lines  are  attached.  Pairs  dispense  with  <a 
rudder  altogether.  The  styles  of  rowing  dilfer 
with  place  and  period,  and  each  has  stanch 
advocates.  But  tliere  is  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple governing  the  whole  subject:  what  the  oar 
does  in  the  water  is  the  only  tluHg  that  gives  pace 
to  a  boat.  The  stt-ing  forward  is  to  put  the  oar, 
held  horizontally  so  as  to  minimize  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  back  beyond  the  rowlock,  so 
that,  when  turned  on  edge  it  may  drop  into  the 
water  at  the  most  effectual  spot.  The  bcgiiminri 
is  the  applying  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
against  the  water  in  front  of  the  blade.  The 
suing  back  carries  the  blade  onward.  The  finish 
is  when  the  body  has  passed  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  recovery  is  when  the  oar  is  lifted  out  of 
the  water  by  the  row-er  lowering  liis  hands,  w'lien 
the  swing  forward  for  another  stroke  begins. 

The  boats  have  had  an  interesting  develo|)ment 
in  the  aim  to  combine  lightness  and  strength. 
In  the  early  days  they  were  heavy,  wide,  and 
deep,  with  a  keel  and  with  rowlocks  or  ruts  f(n' 
the  oars  on  their  sides.  The  first  decided  inno- 
vation was  that  of  Clasper,  a  celebrated  Oxford 
builder,  who  in  1844  designed  light  iron  brackets 
extending  out  from  the  sides  of  the  boat.  These 
enabled  the  rowlock  to  be  at  a  point  farther  out 
than  before  from  the  rower's  hand,  and  thereby 
increased  the  power  of  his  stroke.  They  were 
adopted  both  in  England  and  by  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. The  next  improvement  was  in  1S.5G,  when 
the  first  keelless  boat  was  built  by  Taylor.  This 
was  a  revolution  necessitating  a  new  method  of 
rowing;  in  fact,  modern  rowing  styles  all  date 
from  that  event.  The  sliding  seat,  introduced  by 
Yale  in  1870,  was  the  next,  and  remains  prac- 
tically the  last  of  the  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  the  design  of  the  rowing  boat.  It  made  row- 
ing nmch  more  pleasant  and  necessitated  the  use 
of  a  longer  leverage  of  the  oar  inboard,  but  it  did 
not  require  any  material  alterations  in  methods 
of  rowing.  It  was  quickly  im]iroved,  and  by 
1872  was  in  general  use  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  boat  of  a  racing  eight  is  approxi- 
mately 60  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot 
deep.  The  slide  varies  in  length,  as  does  the 
distance  of  the  rowlock  from  the  centre  of  the 
seat.  Thirty  inches  is  the  average  distance  in 
England    where    fixed    rowlocks    are    used.      In 


.\merica  the  rowlinks  wnrk  on  a  swivel.  The 
material  of  the  boat  in  Creat  Itritain  has  nearly 
uniformly  been  cedar,  and  this  wood  is  iiiiicii 
used  in  the  I'nited  States,  altlmugb  papier  niacin^ 
and  aluminum  have  been  tried  with  niori-  or  Icmh 
success  under  suitable  eomlitiuns.  Expert  bout- 
builders,  however,  .seem  to  prefer  cedar.  The 
oars  of  .Vinerica  are  lighter  and  of  a  ilitrerent 
shape  from  tlios»  in  use  in  England,  and  wiiler. 
ranging  from  t;<.j  to  7f'i  inelu-<  across  the  blade. 
The  standard  English  length  is  12  feet  (I  imlies 
over  all,  laittoned  for  the  rowlock  at  :i  fei'l  8 
inches  from  the  handle  I'nd,  and  ">'.j  inches  wide 
in  the  blade,  al(  hough  the  oar  must  1m»  necummu- 
dated  to  the  individual  oarsman. 

In  all  probability,  competitive  rowing  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Thames  watermen.  The  Wind- 
sor watermen  of  the  royal  barge  and  llieir 
aquatic  contests  would  naturally  interest  the 
Eton  boys  directly  across  the  Thames,  so  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  earliest  instance 
of  a  rowing  dub  at  Eton.  Its  list  of  captiiina 
is  com])lete  from  the  year  1812,  although  it« 
operations  extend  back  into  the  i)revious  cen- 
tury. Since  then  Eton  has  been  the  nursery  of 
the  best  oarsmen  of  both  the  ancii^nl  English 
universities.  The  rowing  history  of  Oxford  ifoi's 
not  go  further  back  than  1815,  when  Uraseiioso 
was  at  'the  head  of  the  river,'  a  term  that  neces- 
sarily implies  earlier  struggles,  the  records  of 
which  are  lost.  Cambridge  has  no  authentic 
racing  data  earlier  than  1825.  There,  too.  for 
many  years  every  college  has  had  one.  two,  or 
three  rowing  clnbs.  The  first  English  club  not 
located  at  a  ])ublic  Ahool  or  university  was  the 
Leander  Boat  Club,  on  the  Thames,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1812  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
together  'old  blues'  of  both  universities  who  were 
resident  in  London.  Its  mend)ership  is  limited 
to  men  who  have  aclimlly  rowed  in  the  Oxfonl 
and  Cambridge  crews,  or  in  the  trial  eights  from 
which  the  crews  were  selected.  Its  inlluence  on 
rowing  has  been  of  the  first  importance,  ami  to- 
day its  crews  hold  the  premier  honors  of  the 
rowing  world.  The  .Vustralian  Kowing  .Associa- 
tion, founded  in  1S7!),  is  the  governing  body  for 
general  rowing  in  Australia. 

Rowing  in  the  United  State.s.  American  boat- 
ing has  been  greatly  advanceil  by  the  colleges, 
whose  crews  represent  on  the  whole  the  most 
finished  watermanship,  and  hold  nearly  all  the 
records  for  the  distances  and  conditions  in  which 
they  compete.  These  contests  between  I'olleges 
represent,  also,  clean  and  well-condn<'led  sport. 
Rowing  began  in  the  I'niled  Stat<>s  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  first  important  race 
was  held  in  ISll',  when  a  New  York  City  crew. 
rowing  in  a  four-oared  barge,  defeated  a  Tx)ng 
Island  crew.  The  oldest  boat  club  in  the  country 
is  the  Detroit  Boat  Club,  founded  in  18.30.  In 
184.3  the  second,  and  existing  club,  was  fonned  at 
Yale.  Rowing  at  Harvard  had  been  organized  as 
early  as  1830.  Serious  boat  racing  l«'gan  with 
intercollegiate  boating,  nine  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Yale  Boat  Club,  aird  its  history 
ever  since  has  been  intimately  connccteil  with  col- 
legiate athletics.  Tlie  first  intenoUegiate  regatta 
was  held  in  18.')2.  Yale  and  Harvard  then  lieinp 
the  only  boating  colleges.  Harvard  won  the 
race,  and  also  a  second  one.  which  was  held  in  1855. 
In  18.58,  at  the  suggestion  of  Harvanl.  the  I'nion 
College   Regatta   Association    was    formed,   com- 
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posed  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Trinity,  and  Brown.  Har- 
vard won  all  the  races  of  this  association,  which 
dissolved  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  no  races  durinr;  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  but  in  1804-70  Yale  and  Harvard  met 
in  si.x-oared  barge  races,  and  Harvard  won  five 
of  the  seven  contests.  In  1871  the  famous  Row- 
ing Association  of  American  Colleges  was  formed, 
having  at  one  period  sixteen  members.  In  the 
six  annual  regattas  held  by  this  association,  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Y'ale,  and  Columbia  won  in  tlie  four-oared  races. 
Cornell  won  the  last  two.  Y'ale  refused  to  row 
in  1876,  and  competed  instead  with  Harvard  in 
a  dual  race,  the  first  in  the  Harvard-Y'ale  series 
in  eights  for  four  miles.  Harvard  competed  in 
both  races  that  year,  but  it  was  the  last  regatta 
held  by  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  which 
then  ceased  to  exist. 

\Vith  Harvard  and  Yale  rowing  together,  a  few 
of  the  remaining  colleges  competed  in  various 
combinations  until  1883,  when  for  the  third  time 
an  intercollegiate  association  was  formed  by 
Bowdoin,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Rutgers, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Wesleyan,  row- 
ing in  four-oared  shells  over  a  P/ij-mile  course. 
In  1883,  also,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  met  for 
the  first  time,  and  have  competed  annually  ever 
since,  either  in  dual  races  or  at  the  larger 
regattas.  After  1887  rowing  ceased  at  most  of 
the  colleges,  in  addition  to  Harvard  and  Yale, 
the  races  of  1888-94  being  between  Cornell, 
Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania  only.  In  1895  the 
present  Intercollegiate  Association  was  formed 
by  these  three  colleges,  with  whom  the  manage- 
ment rests.  The  regatta  is  open  to  all  college 
crews.  The  entrance  of  Harvard  in  the  regatta 
of  1896  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  notable 
chapters  in  intercollegiate  rowing  history.  In 
1896-97  Cornell  and  Harvard  had  a  dual  agree- 
ment in  athletics.  Harvard  had  dropped  all  re- 
lations with  Y'ale,  owing  to  a  serious  athletic 
rupture,  and  while  Y'ale  rowed  at  Henley  (Eng- 
land), Harvard  competed  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
races.  In  the  following  year,  1897,  Harvard  re- 
sumed relations  with  Yale,  and  as  she  had  an 
engagement  to  meet  Cornell  and  did  not  wish  to 
row  two  races,  suggested  that  Y'ale  be  admitted 
to  the  Harvard-Cornell  race.  Cornell  agreed, 
but  suggested  in  turn  that  Columbia  and  Penn- 
sylvania be  also  admitted.  This  Y'ale  refused  to 
consider,  on  the  grounds  that  the  race  would  be 
unwieldy.  Cornell  was  unwilling  to  forsake 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  anxious  to  compete  with  the  New  Haven 
university,  whom  she  had  not  met  on  the  water 
since  1875,  e.Kcept  in  a  freshman  race  in  1890. 
As  a  result  Cornell  rowed  in  two  regattas  in 
1897  and  again  in  1898,  defeating  Y'ale  and  Har- 
vard both  times.  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
the  races  were  rowed  in  different  places,  within 
a  week  of  one  another,  and  Cornell  in  the  inter- 
collegiate regatta  lost  to  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  her  first  serious  defeat,  with  one  exception, 
in  14  years.  In  1899  Cornell  declined  the  invita- 
tion of  Harvard  and  Y'ale  to  row  in  their  dual 
race,  but  expressed  herself  as  willing  to  meet 
them  as  competitors  in  the  Intercollegiate  Regat- 
ta. The  victory  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898  proved 
a  turning  point  in  Pennsylvania's  career,  and 
her  'varsity  crews  won  both  in  1899  and  1900. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Intercollegiate  Asso- 


ciation to  make  its  regatta  a  representative  meet- 
ing of  American  boating  colleges.  A  four-oared 
'varsity  race  was  added  in  1899  to  the  regular 
'varsity  and  freshman  events  in  eights,  and  in 
1900  pair-oared  and  single  events  were  provided 
for  in  ease  of  tliree  entries  in  each  race. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen  in  1871,  as  the  governing  row- 
ing association  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
iirst  satisfactory  step  toward  the  enforcement, 
outside  of  the  colleges,  of  amateur  rowing,  al- 
thougli  an  amateur  standard  had  been  recognized 
in  a  way  some  thirty  years  before,  when  the 
Castle  Garden  Boat  Club  Association  was  formed. 
The  association  has  held  annual  regattas  at  va- 
rious places,  with  singles,  doubles,  pair-oared, 
four-oared,  and  eight-oared  events.  In  1900  at 
New  York  the  winners  of  special  races  were  sent 
to  compete  in  the  international  races  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Besides  the  national  body  there  are 
fifteen  organizations  of  I'owing  clubs  representing 
the  various  sections  of  the  covmtrj',  each  of  which 
holds  its  annual  regatta,  and  many  of  which  enter 
even  in  the  national  races.  In  Canada  an  asso- 
ciation of  amateur  oarsmen  was  formed  in  1870 
and  has  since  held  annual  cliampionship  regattas. 

There  have  been  several  international  rowing 
contests,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 
1869 — Harvard  ''varsity  four  against  Oxford, 
over  the  Thames  course,  lost  by  six  seconds. 
1876 — London  Rowing  Club  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  course  at  the  United  States  Centennial 
Regatta  were  defeated.  1881 — Cornell  'varsity 
four  lost  at  Henley.  1878 — Columbia  'varsity 
four  won  the  Visitors'  Cup  at  Henley  Regatta. 
1882 — The  Hillsdale  crew  rowed  against  the 
Thames  Rowing  Club  and  lost  by  reason  of  the 
bow  oarsman  bi-eaking  his  oar.  1895 — Cornell 
'varsity  eight  entered  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  at  Henley  defeated  by  Trinity  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge. 1896 — Y'ale  'varsity  eight  entered  for 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley,  defeated  by 
Leander  Boat  Club.  1901 — University  of  Penn- 
s.ylvania  eight  entered  for  the  Grand  Cliallenge 
Cup  at  Henley,  won  the  first  heat  over  London 
Rowing  Club,  the  second  heat  over  Thames  Row- 
ing Club,  but  lost  the  final  heat  to  the  Leander 
club  by  one   length. 

Consult:  Breckwood,  Boat  Racing  (London, 
(1876)  ;  Woodgate,  Oars  and  .SV»»s  (New  Y'ork, 
1874)  :  Boating,  in  Badminton  Library  (London 
and  New  Y'ork)  :  Lehman,  Boating,  in  Isthmian 
Library  (London,  1897)  ;  \Vhitney,  A  Sporty 
Pilgrimage  (New  Y'ork,  1895)  ;  "Rowing,"  in  En- 
cyclopcedia  of  Sport   (ib.,  1898). 

ROWLAND,  rO'land,  Hexry  Augu.stus 
(1848-1901).  An  American  physicist,  born  at 
Honesdale,  Pa.  He  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
where  he  graduated  in  1870.  He  became  in- 
structor at  Wooster  University,  Ohio,  and 
then  instructor  and  afterwards  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Rensselaer  Institute.  He  became 
(1876)  professor  of  physics  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  a  chair  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Professor  Rowland  was  one  of 
the  greatest  physicists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  had  an  international  reputation.  His  deter- 
mination of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was 
one  of  his  most  important  investigations.  His 
determination  of  the  ohm  was  likewise  of  great 
value;     and  his   study  of  the   magnetic   proper- 
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ties  of  iron  led  to  entirely  new  conceptions  of  Joseph   Ifoirlandson,  h.r  llushiiml      Slie  tells  of 

magnetism.     His  interest  in  spectroscopy  led  him  her  sulTeriiiKs  1)V  cold  and  hiiii-.T    of  her  child's 

to  the  discovery  of  the  pnncipU-  of  the  concave  death  hv  cold,  and  of  li.-r  sah'  hv  her  VarraL-anset 

gialing.  and  to  the  construction  of  a  dividing  en-  captor  to  an  Indian  cliief.     .She  was  at   la-t   ran 

gine  provided  with  a  screw  of  extreme  accuracy  sonied   for   ahoiit   .$80.   u   sum    rais<-<l   l,v   s.-veral 

and  uniformity  of  pitch,  hy  which  gratings  were  women  of   Iloston.     Her  hook  went  through  va 

prepared  under  his  direction.     Rowland  not  only  rious  editions. 


made  an  eye  study  of  the  spectrum,  but  also  ap- 
])Iicd  photographic  metliods.  He  investigated 
the  solar  spectrum  and  the  arc  spectra  of  various 
elements,  and  carried  on  many  researches  in  al- 
lied fields.  His  work  on  alternating  currents  and 
their  application  has  also  been  of  importance.  One 
of  his  last  investigations  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  miiltiple.x  telegraphy 
based  on  the  use  of  synchronous  motors,  for  which 
he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps  his  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  the  magnetic  effect  of  electric  convection. 


ROWLANDSON,  Thomas  (1756-1827).  An 
English  artist  and  caricaturist.  lK)rn  in  Old 
dewry.  London.  lie  early  disphived  skill  in 
caricature,  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  .Vcaileiiiy. 
and  aftenvards  at  a.  drawing-school  in  Paris,  aiid 
set  up  in  London  as  a  portrait-artist.  In  1777  SI 
he  also  exhibited  land.scapes  and  portraits  with 
much  success  at  the  Royal  .\cadeiiiy.  In  I7SI  or 
thereabouts  he  assumed  to  greater  cvteiit  the 
manner  of  caricature.  He  was  known  for  his 
representations  of  Xapolcon,  but  more  particu 
larly  for  his  series,  including  the  •'Tour.-,  of  Dr. 


which  has  a  wide-spread  theoretical  bearing  upon  ^..^i.,^.,.   ,iaio    lo.io    lu.jii   '..-ri      n      i-  i    ■> 

1     .   ■     1      1  *j.  ii      i-  r  1  -     J  ^1  ^'^Tilax     (  181J,  1820,  18J1).     Ihe  KiiLMish  Dance 

electrical  phenomena.     At  the  time  of  his  death  „i   ii„„n,..    ,ioi-  ,,.,  ,    .ti      ,-.  V   ,  -,  .. 

n     t  T>      1       1  ii  -1     i       t    ii  "t    Death      (1810-10   ,   and     1  he   Danee  of   Life 

Professor    Rowland    was    the    president    of    the  muici     „ii      ■*!    *     \  i      \»   n-         /■      .         Vi- 

,  T),      ■     1  o     ■  i        c      1  ■  1    u  (181()).   all   with   text   bv   William   (  ombe.      His 

American  Phvsical  bocietv,  of  winch  he  was  one  „,„„i.  ,..„,  „i,:„ii,.  ,•„  ., '   i  ■   i     i-   i.i  i     i 

,  .,      ..         1  ■      a  s  \'-     ■  i     i  u  work  was  chiellv  in  wn-andink,  li-dillv  washed  or 

ot  the  tounders.  borne  of  his  important  researches  ,.„*„„„i.„j  :„  „.At„_  „„i ii-    i  "  i-. 

^,       ^..11.    ;  .,.       ,,       '_..,     n  ,  ■,-.  retoucned  in  water-colors.     Ills  humorous  (|uality 

included  the  picturesque,  for  example  in  posting 
and  driving  scenes  at  the  inn  or  on  the  highroad. 
In  attempts  along  other  lines  he  was  unmistak- 
ably inferior.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  thai 
his  technical  merits  and  originality  might  well 
have  entitled  him  to  occupy  a  more  serious  place 
in  the  history  of  English  art.  Consult:  Wright, 
Hislori)  <if  ('tiiicaliirc  and  the  (Irolesiiue  in  Xrl 
( T.otuhm,  184i));  and  Grego.  Itoiehindson  Ihe 
Cariedttirist  (ib.,  1880),  with  a  detailed  enu- 
meration of  the  artist's  works. 

ROWLEY,  rou'lt.  W'li.i.r.vM  (c.l585-c.l(i42). 
An  English  actor  and  dramatist  about  whom  very 
little  is  known.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  company  of  actors,  and  collabo- 
rated on  many  plays  with  Middleton  and  other 
dramatists.  He  was  a  master  of  stage  etlect. 
and  wrote  with  vigor.  To  him  are  assigned  .1 
Xew  Wonder  1 1()32)  :  All's  Lost  hy  Lust  ( 1633)  ; 
A  Match  at  Midniqht  (Ui33);  and  A  Shoemaker 
a  Gcnlleinan    (10381. 

ROWLEY      POEMS.         See      CnATTEBTOx, 

TlIOM.VS. 

ROWLEY  REGIS.     A  town  in  Staffordshire, 

England.    5    miles    west   of    Rirmingham     (Map: 
England.  E  4).     It  has  extensive  coal-iniiiing  and 
iron  industries.     Population,  in  1891,  30,800;   in 
inoi,  34,(;70. 
ROWSON,     roii'sun,     Sisaxxa     (Haswei.i.) 


are  the  following:  On  Magnetic  Pcrmeabilitii 
( 1873)  ;  On  the  Magnetic  Permeability  and  Maxi- 
mum Magnetisation  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt  (1874)  ; 
Studies  on  Magnetic  Distribution  (1875)  :  On  a 
Magnetic  Effect  of  Electric  Connection  (1876); 
Research  on  the  Absolute  Unit  of  Electrical  Re- 
sistance (1878):  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent 
of  Heat  ( 1880)  :  On  Concave  Gratings  for  Optical 
Purposes  (1883);  and  On  the  Relative  Wave 
Lengths  at  the  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum 
(188(31.  His  collected  physical  papers  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1902.  To  this 
collection  there  is  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch 
by  Professor  T.  C.  ilendenhall. 

ROWLANDS,  nVIandz,  S.\muel  (c.1570-?). 
An  English  author,  who  published  about  twenty- 
five  famous  pam])hlets  in  prose  and  verse.  Some 
are  on  religious  themes,  but  most  are  satires 
on  contemporary  manners.  Tlie  series  began  with 
The  Betraying' of  Christ,  a  poem  (1598),  and 
closed  with  Heaven's  Glory.  Seeke  it.  Earth's 
Vanitie.  Flye  it.  Helle's  Horrour.  Fere  it 
(in  verse  and  prose.  1628) .  Of  his  satirical  work, 
a  good  specimen  is  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood 
i7i  the  Head-Vaine  (1600),  a  collection  of  satires 
and  epigrams,  assailing  his  contemporaries  under 
fictitious  names.  To  the  same  year  belongs  the 
similar  A  Mery  Metinge,  or  'tis  Mery  uhen 
Knaves  mete.  Both  these  pamphlets  were  burned 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  publishers  were  fined 

for  handling  them.  Martin  Mark-all.  Beadle  of  ( 17(i2-lS24) .  .\n  Anglo-.Xmerican  dramatist,  nov- 
Brideu-ell  (1610),  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  elist,  and  actress.  Her  novel  Victoria  (I78t>) 
rogues  of  the  time.  Consult  the  reprint  of  his  brought  her  father  a  iiensioii.  Her  husband 
Works,  with  an  introduction  by  Gosse  (Huntc-  became  bankrupt,  and  in  1792  she  sought 
rian  Club.  Glasgow.  1872-1886).  The  introduc-  support  from  the  stage,  coming  in  the  next 
tion  was  reissued  in  Gosse's  Seventeenth  Century 
Studies  (London.  1883). 

ROWLANDSON,  nyinnd-son.  JUrt.  An 
English     colonist     of     the     seventeenth     century, 

famous  for  one  book.     Her  husband  was  .Joseph     , ,,  ,    ,         ■  i        ■•  i 

Eowlandson.  the  first  minister  of  Lancaster,  she  opened  in  Boston  a  sehoo  for  girls  whicli 
Mass.  On  February  10.  1675,  Lancaster  was  she  conducted  with  honorable  suece.ss  until 
destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  who  carried  olT  Mrs.  1822.  She  also  edited  The  Boston  11  eekly  Maga- 
Rowlandson  and  her  children.  After  her  release  ^i.ic.  Of  her  novels  the  niostpopuhir  was  ( /ij.r- 
three  months  later  appeared  her  book,  called  A  lotte  Temple,  a  Talc  oi  Iruth  (1.90)  founded 
True  History  of  the  Captirit,,  and  Restoration  on  an  adventure  of  a  kinsman  with  a  girl 
of  Mrs.  Ro,rlandson.  a  Minister's  Wife  in  Ne.v  whose  grave  m^v  still  be  s.K-n  'n  T"n- 
England,    Whereunto   is   Annexed   a   Sermon   by     ity   Churchyard,   New   \ork,   with   Temple  sub- 


year  to  .\merica,  where  she  acted  at  .\nnapo- 
"lis.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  until 
1795,  appearing  mainly  in  her  own  plays.  The 
Volunteers,  a  farce  (1793),  .iMK-nVaiis  in  Eng- 
land   (1797),   and   others.      Leaving   the    stage. 
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^ulu^lli  iui  iIk-  line  name,  Stanley.  In  throe 
years  twenty  tliousand  copies  of  tliis  book  were 
sold.  A  sequel  to  this  story,  Lucy  Temple,  ap- 
ficared  posthumously  (182S),  and  she  was  author 
<if  several  other  novels.  Consult  her  Life  by  Elias 
.\:i^(in  (Alliauy.  ISTO). 

ROWTON  HEATH,  Battle  of.  A  battle  in 
the  Civil  War  in  England,  fought  September  24, 
1045.  Though  the  royal  eause  was  actually  lost 
at  Nascby,  Charles  attempted  to  collect  a  new 
force  in  Wales.  At  the  head  of  5000  troops  the 
King  with  his  vanguard  entered  Chester,  which 
was  but  partially  surrounded  by  Brereton.  Colo- 
nel I'oyntz  and  Brereton  made  a  combined  attack 
on  Sir  Marmailuke  Longdale,  commander  of  the 
King's  rear  guard,  at  Rowton  Heath,  near  Ches- 
ter,   'i'lu'  King  lost  about  1300  men. 

ROXA'NA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Potd;');)  (  ?-B.C. 
311  ).  A  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  Prince  Oxyartes. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  ( 323 ) ,  and  before 
the  birth  of  her  son,  Alexander  --Egus,  she  in- 
duced Statira,  one  of  Alexander's  wives,  to  come 
lo  Babylon,  and  there  caused  her  to  be  murdered. 
Her  son  was  recognized  as  first  of  the  heirs  of 
the  King,  but  both  he  and  Roxana  were  put  to 
death  by  Cassander's  orders  (Plutarch,  Alexand- 
er; Arrian,  Anabasis,  vii.  27;  Diodorus,  books 
xviii.  and  xix.) . 

ROXBURGH,  roks'bur-u.  A  southeastern  bor- 
der county  of  Scotland  (Map:  Scotland,  F  4). 
Area,  005  square  miles.  The  physical  aspect  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  with  the  Cheviot  and 
Lauriston  Hills  bounding  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  borders.  The  interior  is  generally  fertile 
and  is  farmed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Tweed.  Chief  towns,  Jedburgh, 
the  capital,  and  Hawick.  Population,  in  1901, 
48,800. 

ROXBURGH,  Jonyt  Ker.  third  Bi-ike  of 
(1740-1804).  An  English  bibliophile,  born  in 
London.  He  was  appointed  by  George  III.  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber  in  1707,  and  groom  of  the 
stole  and  privy  councilor  in  1790.  He  collected 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  private  libraries  ever 
amassed  in  Great  Britain.  His  more  important 
acquisitions  included  a  collection  of  works  printed 
by  Caxton.  the  two  rare  editions,  both  dated  1560, 
of  the  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  collection 
of  the  rare  broadsides,  including  1340  numbers, 
and  Valdarfer's  edition  of  Boccaccio,  which,  when 
tlie  librarv  was  dispersed  bv  sale  in  1812.  was 
bought  by  the   Marqiiis  of  Blandford  for  £2200. 

ROXBURGHE  CLUB.  A  famous  English 
book  club,  the  first  of  these  associations  devoted 
to  the  reprinting  for  their  memVjers  of  old  and 
rare  books.  It  was  founded  in  London  after  the 
sale  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  books  formed 
by  .John,  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  which  realized 
nearly  £25,000.  The  sale  of  the  Valdarfer  Boc- 
caccio for  £2200  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Saint  Albans  Tavern,  at  which  the  club  was 
founded,  to  consist  of  twenty-four  members,  each 
of  whom  was  made  responsible  for  the  reprinting 
of  one  book.     See  Book  Club. 

ROX'BURT.  Formerly  a  city  in  Norfolk 
County,  ilass..  but  since  1808  a  part  of  Boston 
(Map:  ilassaehusetts,  E  3).  Roxbury  was  set- 
tled in  1630.  and  included  among  its  early  in- 
habitants Thomas  Dudley,  thrice  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  John  Eliot,  who  was  minister 


here  for  nearly  sixty  years  (1032-00).  The 
famous  Roxbury  Latin  Scluxd  was  established 
as  the  "Free  School  in  Koxburie"  some  time 
between  1042  and  1645,  and  was  endowed  by 
Thomas  Bell  in  1071.  Consult  Drake,  The  Town 
of  Roj-hurii   (Roxbury,  1878). 

ROX'OLA'NI.  In  antiquity,  a  warlike  people 
of  Sarmatian  origin,  who  dwelt  north  of  Ma,'otis 
Pains,  between  the  Tanai's  (Don)  and  Borys- 
thenes  (Dnieper).  They  appear  in  history  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Mithridatcs  the  Great  and 
about  A.D.  09  had  reached  the  botnidary  of  Ma>- 
sia.  Their  dangerous  inroads  into  the  Danubian 
provinces  induced  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  come 
to  terms  with  them  by  paying  an  amiual  tribute. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  they  appear  as 
Roman  auxiliaries.  Mention  is  made  of  them 
last  in  the  eleventh  century. 

ROY,  William  (1720-90).  A  British  military 
engineer  and  geodesist.  He  was  born  in  Carluke 
Parish,  Lanarkshire,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  be- 
came connected  with  the  army.  He  was  the  first 
British  geodesist.  He  was  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  Government  a  map  of  the  Highlands,  and 
finally  of  the  whole  mainland  of  Scotland,  which, 
however,  owing  to  imperfect  instruments  and 
the  hurried  nature  of  the  survey,  was  only,  to  use 
Roy's  own  words,  "a  magnificent  military  sketch." 
After  a  military  career  in  which  his  engineering 
skill  was  frequently  availed  of.  Roy  devoted  him- 
self to  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  1783  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government  to  connect  the 
geodetic  surveys  of  France  and  England  in  order 
to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  the  Paris 
and  Greenwich  observatories. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  Tife.  The 
most  important  of  all  British  art  institutions.  It 
dates  from  1708  and  was  founded  by  George  III. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  its  first  president.  The 
number  of  academicians  usually  is  about  forty, 
and  the  number  of  associates  is  a  little  less.  The 
president  is  knighted  upon  election,  and  the  pres- 
idency is  for  life.  Among  the  painters  who  have 
filled  this  office  are  Reynolds,  Benjamin  West, 
Lawrence,  Eastlake,  Leighton,  Millais,  and  Poyn- 
ter  (1890).  The  first  permanent  rooms  of  the 
Academy  were  in  Somerset  House  (1780).  It  re- 
moved to  Trafalgar  Square  in  1834  and  finallv  to 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  in  1809.  About  2000 
works  of  art  are  brought  together  at  the  Academy 
exhibitions,  which  take  place  each  spring,  and 
no  artist  may  exhibit  more  than  eight  works. 
There  are  also  other  exhibitions,  besides  those 
of  the  Academy  proper,  which  take  place  under  its 
patronage.  T'he  permanent  collection  of  the 
Academy  contains  many  valuable  paintings,  as 
well  as  the  diploma  works  of  nearly  all  the 
academicians.  The  art  schools  of  the  Royal 
.Academy,  also  in  Burlington  House,  are  free  to 
all  students  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture. The  professors  are  academicians,  and  they 
also  deliver  lectures  during  the  school  year.  There 
are  several  traveling  scholarships,  and  variovis 
medals  and  prizes,  which  are  awarded  annually 
and  biennially.  Consult:  Sandby,  History  of  the 
Roi/til  Academy  of  Arts  from  its  Foundation  in 
176S  (London.' 1802)  ;  Laidlay,  The  Royal  Acad- 
emy: Its  Uses  and  Abases  (ib.,  1898)  ;  and  The 
Year's  Art  (ib..  annually). 

ROYAL  ANTELOPE.  One  of  the  diminutive 
steinboks  of  the  genus  Nanotragus,  remarkable 
as  the  smallest  of  all  the  ruminants,  standing 
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onl}'  12  iiK'lu'S  liigli  at  tlic  .sIhuiUUt.  Jt  is  cliost- 
nut  in  folur  on  tlio  iijipiT  jiait  ami  pure  white 
below.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie  Guinea  coast.  Con- 
snlt  the  I'rocccdiiigs  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 

Lonilun,  I'or  1S72. 

ROYAL  ARCANUM,  The.  A  fraternal  and 
hi'iU'licial  socictv  iiij:ani/.ed  l).y  Dr.  Darius  Wilson 
and  John  A.  Cunnuiiijjs,  at  Boston,  in  1877.  Start- 
inj;  with  nine  nieiiiliers,  the  society  lias  now  in 
Boston  a  substantial  buihlini,'  in  which  the  l)usi- 
ncss  ati'airs  are  conducted  anil  where  the  Su]neme 
t'ouneil  meets.  The  society  is  governed  through 
councils,  which  are  dominated  by  the  Supreme 
Council  or  governing  body.  Benefit  certifi- 
cates are  issued  for  .•flODO,"  .$2000.  and  .$:)000, 
|i.iyable  at  death  of  a  member.  Should  a 
iiiember  desire  to  increase  his  insurance  over 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  society,  he  can  do  so 
by  making  a]iplication  for  the  increase  in  the 
Laval  Additional  Benefit  Association,  formed  in 
1889,  practically  witliin  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
incorporated  in  1890  in  New  Jersey.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  are  brought 
dcnvn  to  February  28,  1903 :  Number  of  grand 
councils,  27 ;  number  of  subordinate  councils. 
2045;  approximate  membership,  258.746:  total 
amount  of  death  claims  from  date  of  organiza- 
tion, $70,190,352:  amount  of  emergency  fund, 
$1,885,780.  The  emblem  of  the  society  is  a  royal 
crown  within  a  circle,  on  the  circumference  of 
which  are  ten  small  Maltese  crosses  with  the 
motto,  "Alercy,  ^'irtue.  ami  Cluirity." 

ROYAL  ARCH  MASONS.  See  RIasons, 
Prek. 

ROYAL  FERN.     See  Osmund.^. 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY.     See 

Geogkapiihai.  Society.  Royal. 

ROYAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  See  His- 
torical Society,  Royal. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  An  organization  foundeil  in  London 
in  1799  and  chartered  in  the  following  year  as 
tlie  Roj'al  Institution  for  the  Promotion.  Dif- 
fusion, and  Extension  of  Science  and  Useful 
Knowledge.  Its  principal  objects  are  to  further 
scientific  and  literary  research,  to  spread  the 
principles  of  inductive  and  exijerimental  science, 
and  to  promote  the  application  of  such  princi- 
ples to  the  arts.  The  idea  of  such  an  institution 
originated  with  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford  (q.v.),  who  was  sup])orted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president 
of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  Count  Rumford's 
desire  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  physics  and  mechanics  among  the  lower  class- 
es by  means  of  public  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, with  a  view  of  ameliorating  the  material 
condition  of  the  people.  Almost  from  the  begin- 
ning the  Institution  assumed  a  leading  place  in 
the  scientific  world,  although  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  dcjjart  from  Count  Rumford's  idea 
of  making  the  work  of  the  society  deal  exclusive- 
ly with  tlie  welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  Its 
continued  prosperity  has  been  due  chiefly  to  a 
succession  of  brilliant  lecturers  and  experi- 
menters, beginning  with  Thomas  Young,  who 
was  professor  at  the  Institution  from  1801  to 
1803,  and  including  such  great  names  as  Sir 
Hurai)hry  Davy.  Michael  Faraday,  John  Tyndall, 
Sir  Edward  William  Robert  Grove,  Sir  Edward 
Frankland,    William    Odling,    John    Hall    Glad- 
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stone,  Kdwin  liay  Lankester,  Sir  .rallies  Dexvnr, 
and  Lord  Rayleigli.  U  illiin  its  labonitories  have 
been  made  some  of  the  most  notable  discoveries 
in  [iliysieal  and  chemical  science,  and  e«|M-- 
cially  under  Faraday  and  Tyndall  valuable  work 
was  done  in  the  pnpniarizatioii  of  tlic^e  >cieii<i-i. 
A  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  i>  it-< 
evening  lectures,  at  which  the  most  einiiienl 
.scientists  are  invited  to  present  the  latest 
achievements  within  their  lleUU  to  the  public. 
The  Institution  has  been  the  recipient  of  nniiiv 
benefactions,  the  most  noted  of  whii'li  is  the  he- 
quest  of  £10.000  by  Mr.  John  Fuller.  .M.  I'.,  in 
1831,  for  the  estalilishment  of  a  Fullerian  pro- 
fessorship in  chemistry  and  physics.  Young  men 
of  special  aptitude  are  ollered' facilitii's  i..r  car- 
rying on  research  work  and  in  case  nf  need  are 
given  pecuniary  assistance.  The  librurv  of  the 
Institution  contains  (lO.OOo  volumes.  (In  June 
5-7,  1899.  the  centenary  of  the  rnstiiution  wua 
celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

ROY'ALL,  Isaac  (c.1719  8I).  An  Americnn 
colonist,  born  inobably  in  Anligna.  B.  W.  L. 
where  his  father  had  large  plantations,  lie  early 
settled  in  Jledford,  Mass..  and  was  chosen  to  till 
various  local  ollices.  From  17.52  until  1774  he 
was  a  councilor  of  the  province,  and  in  1701.  for 
his  services  in  the  French  War.  was  comiiiissiiined 
brigadier-general,  the  first  American  to  attain 
that  rank.  During  the  agitation  which  preceded 
the  Revolution  he  remained  loyal  to  the  King, 
and  three  days  before  the  battle  of  Lexington 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  After  remaining  for 
some  time  in  Halifax,  he  went  to  Kngland.  where 
he  died  of  smallpox.  Though  he  had  been  jiro- 
scriljcil  and  banished  and  his  estates  confiscated, 
in  177S  he  left  liy  will  an  endowment  for  the  law- 
professorship  at  Harvard  which  still  bears  his 
name.  The  town  of  Royalston  was  also  named 
in  his  honor. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE.  A  professional 
school  of  the  British  Navy  located  at  Greenwich 
(q.v.),  and  formally  opened  in  1873.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  training  of  midshipmen  and  higher 
officers  and  aft'ords  technical  instruction  in  the 
various  theoretical  and  scientific  studies,  such  as 
navigation,  matliematics,  engineering,  ordnance, 
etc.    See  Xaval  School.s  of  Ixstriition. 

ROYAL  OAK.  An  oak-tree  which  stood  near 
tile  farm  of  Boscobel  in  Shropshire,  and  which 
for  twenty-four  hours  alTorded  concealment  to 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1051. 
The  tree  was  destroyed  after  the  Restoration  by 
relic-hunters,  but  an  oak  grown  from  an  acorn 
of  the  original  tree  stands  on  the  spot,  and  there 
is  another,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
King,  in  Hyde  Park. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY,  The.  A  society  orgnnize<l 
in  Loudon  in  lilOO  as  •The  President.  Council,  and 
Fellows  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London  for  Iin- 
jiroving  Natural  Knowledge.'  It  is  the  oldest 
scientific  society  in  (Jreat  Britain  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe.  The  preliminary  meetings 
were  held  on  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  Ilaak.  ii 
German  resident  of  London,  at  diirerent  places, 
princi])ally  at  C.resham  College,  where,  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  1600.  the  first  journal  of  the  society  was 
opened  by  the  originators.  (Jresliani  College  In-- 
came  the  permanent  headquarters  and  on  March 
6.  1661,  Sir  Robert  Moray  was  elected  president, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  incorporation  of 
the   society,   Julv    15,    1002.     The   charter   was 
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amended  in  l(jti;j,  and  on  ilay  13th  of  that  year 
the  council  of  the  lloyal  Society  met  for  the  first 
time. 

From  the  outset  the  society  established  and 
niivintained  correspondence  with  men  of  philo- 
sophical attainments  on  the  Continent,  from 
wliich  spranp  tlic  well-known  work  of  tlie  society, 
I'hilosophicdl  Tidiisaclions,  tlie  first  number  of 
wliicli  appeared  in  Marcli,  1665.  By  1750  there 
had  l)een  fovir  liundred  and  ninety-six  numbers, 
or  forty-six  volumes,  issued,  and  it  was  decided 
lliat  thereafter  the  work  be  publislied  annually 
in  volumes,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council.  In  1666,  on  invitation  of 
Henry  Howard,  of  Arundel,  the  home  of  the 
society  was  clianged  to  Arundel  House.  Howard 
also  presented  the  council  with  the  library  of  his 
grandfather,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  fine  library  of  over  45,000 
volumes  now  possessed  by  tlie  society.  In  1710 
tlie  society  moved  from  Arundel  House  to  Crane 
Court,  where  it  remained  until  1780,  when  the 
Covernment  assigned  it  apartments  in  Somerset 
House.  The  present  home  of  the  society  is  Bur- 
lington House. 

The  Royal  Society,  among  other  duties,  has  the 
administration  of  the  annual  Government  grant 
of  £2000  to  be  divided  among  a  limited  number  of 
persons  as  compensation  for  outlay  incurred  by 
them  in  scientific  research  during  the  year.  Four 
medals  are  awarded  every  year,  viz.  one  Copley, 
two  Royal,  and  a  Davy.  The  Copley  Medal  was 
founded  on  a  bequest  from  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  in 
1700,  and  is  awarded  to  the  living  author  of  such 
philosophical  research,  either  published  or  com- 
municated to  the  society,  as  may  appear  to  the 
council  to  be  deserving  of  that  honor.  The 
Royal  Medals  were  established  by  George  IV.  and 
are  awarded  annually  for  the  two  most  important 
contributions  to  science  published  in  the  British 
dominions  not  more  than  ten  years  nor  less  than 
one  year  from  making  the  award.  The  Davy 
Jledal  was  founded  by  Dr.  .lohn  Davy,  brother  o*f 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,"  and  is  bestowed  annually 
for  the  most  important  discovery  in  chemistry 
in  Europe  or  British  America.  Foreign  members 
of  scientific  eminence,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  are 
also  eligible  for  membership.  The  session  of  the 
society  lasts  from  November  to  June,  ordinary 
meetings  being  held  weekly.  Papers  are  read  at 
various  times  and  during  the  year  are  piiblished 
in  either  the  PhUosopliiraf  Trnnsdclions  or  the 
Proceedings  of  the  society. 

ROYAL     UNIVERSITY    OF    IRELAND. 

An  examining  and  degree-conferring  institution, 
situated  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  It  was  established 
by  the  University  Education  Act  of  1S79  and  was 
formally  organized  in  1880.  The  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  established  in  1850  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Queen's  College  at  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway,  was  dissolved  in  1880  and  super- 
seded by  it.  It  confers  the  various  degrees  in 
arts,  sciences,  engineering,  music,  medicine,  and 
law.  Diplomas  are  also  granted  in  treatment  of 
mental  diseases,  sanitary  science,  teaching,  and 
agriculture.  Both  sexes  are  equally  eligible  for 
the  examinations. 

ROYAN,  rwii'yaN'.  A  seaside  resort  in  the 
Department  of  Charente-Inf&ieure,  France,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  22  miles  southwest  of 
Rochefort.  It  is  a  well-built  town  with  a  hand- 
some   municipal    casino.    Royan    dates    from    a 


priory  in  which  the  Abbe  dc  Brantome  wrote 
part  of  his  memoirs.  As  a  Huguenot  strong- 
hold it  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1622. 
rermanent  population,  in  1901,  8374. 

ROYCE,  .JcsiAii  (1855-).  An  American 
philosopher,  born  at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Coun- 
ty, Cal.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley)  in  1875,  studied  also'  at  Leip- 
zig, Gottingen,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Ph.  D.,  1878),  in  1878  was  appointed  instructor 
in  English  in  the  University  of  California,  and  in 
1882  instructor  in  philosophy  in  Harvard.  In 
1885  he  became  assistant  professor,  and  in  1892 
was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. In  addition  to  a  work  of  fiction.  The 
Feud  of  Oakfield  Greek  (1887),  his  publications 
include  A  Primer  of  Logieal  Analysi»,  for  the 
Use  of  Composition  Students  (188'l),  The  Re- 
ligious Aspect  of  Philosophy  (1885),  Calif m-nia 
from  the  Conquest  in  ISJ/S  to  the  Second  Vigi- 
lance Committee  in  San  Francisco  (1886;  in  the 
"American  Commonwealths"  serie.s ) ,  Tlie  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy  (1892),  The  Conception  of 
God  (1895).  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil  (1898), 
The  Conception  of  Immortality  (1900;  Ingersoll 
lecture  on  Immortality.  Harvard),  and  The 
World  and  the  Indiridual  (2  vols.,  1900-01: 
.series  i.,  The  Four  Historical  Conceptions  of 
Being;  series  ii..  Nature,  Man,  and  the  Moral 
Order),  being  the  Gifford  lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1899- 
1900.  Professor  Royce  also  wrote  a  brief  Psy- 
chology (1903),  laying  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  psychical  characterization  and  development 
of  the  "self.'  In  metaphysics  Royce  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  neo-Hege- 
lianism  in  America,  and  his  work  in  popularizing 
and  interpreting  the  abstrusities  of  Hegel  has 
been  of  great  importance.  Of  still  greater  sig- 
nificance have  been  his  original  contributions, 
especially  on  the  development  of  the  concept  of 
the  '.self  or  individual,  his  expositions  of  ideal- 
ism, his  doctrine  of  truth  and  error,  and  his  in- 
sistence upon  the  ethical  aspects  of  philosophy. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  rwii'ya'  ko'lar',  Pieree 
Paul  (I76:M845).  A  French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Sompuis  (Marne).  He  prac- 
ticed law  and  held  various  offices  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  Being  proscribed  for 
his  moderate  views  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, he  returned  to  his  old  liome  at  Sompuis, 
and  lived  as  a  farmer,  in  order  to  evade  the 
suspicions  of  the  Jacobins.  In  1797  he  was 
elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  but 
after  the  18th  Fructidor  he  retired  from  pol- 
itics. In  1809  he  accepted  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  newly  created  L'niversity  of 
France  and  soon  came  to  exercise  an  immense 
influence  on  philosophic  thought  in  France.  He 
rejected  the  sensualist  sy.stem  of  Condillae,  and 
adopted  an  eclectic  philosophy,  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  principles  'of  the  Scotti-sh 
school  of  Rcid  and  Stewart.  In  August.  1815.  he 
Avas  appointed  president  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  office  he  held,  with 
the  title  of  councilor  of  State,  till  July, 
1820.  In  1815  also  the  electors  of  Marne  chose 
him  as  their  Deputy.  In  1817  Royer-Collard  for 
tlie  first  time  withdrew  his  support  from  the 
Government,  and  in  1819  the  rupture  was  com- 
plete. In  spite  of  his  royalist  leadings,  he  found- 
ed the  political  party  of  the  Doctrinaires  in  1820 
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(see  Doctrinaire),  and  ailvocated  a  constitu- 
tional nionarcliy.  The  Frencli  Academy  elected 
him  to  uicmbei>;hii)  in  1827,  and  in  1828  he  was 
named  inesident  of  the  t'liambor  of  Deputies. 
In  tliat  capueity  Royei-Collard  had  to  pre- 
sent the  famous  address  of  tlie  221  Dep\itie.s 
(ilarch,  1830),  refusing  tl\eir  support  to  the 
Government,  which  the  Kiiij;  declined  to  hear 
read.  On  the  next  day  the  Chamber  was  pro- 
rogued. After  the  Revolution  of  duly,  1830,  he 
reentered  politics,  but  in  1842  he  withdrew  com- 
pletely from  public  life.  Consult  the  biogra- 
phies by  Philippe  (Paris,  18.57);  Lacombe  (ib., 
1803)  ;  Barante,  containing  many  of  his 
Biweches  (ib.,  1878)  ;  also  Faguet,  PolUiqucs 
ct   moiuirchistes  du   XlX^e  siccle    (ib.,   1891). 

ROYLE,  .John  Forbes  ( 17!H)-I8r>8).  An  Eng 
lish  naturalist,  born  at  Cawnpore,  India.  He 
studied  at  the  Military  Institute  of  the  East  India 
Company,  Addiscombe,  w-as  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  company,  and  served  on  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  army  of  Bengal.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  physician  at  the  station  of  Saharun- 
pore,  and  superintendent  of  the  garden  there.  In 
that  post  he  made  useful  researches  in  botany 
and  meteorology.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
materia  inedica  at  King's  College,  London,  in 
1837,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  careful  ob- 
server, and  accurate  in  his  published  writings, 
more  especially  those  on  technical  matters. 
Among  his  works  are:  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine  (1837)  ;  On  the  Culture  and 
Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India  and  Elsewhere 
(1851)  ;  and  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  Fitted 
for  Cordage  (1855).  Consult  Britten  and  Boul- 
ger,  Bioyrnphical  Index  of  British  and  Irish 
Botanists   (London,  1893). 

ROY'TON.  A  town  in  Lancashire,  England, 
2  miles  north-nortlnvest  of  Oldham  (Map:  Eng- 
land, D  3).  It  has  large  cotton  industries.  The 
town  has  undergone  nnich  modern  improvement, 
maintains  gas  and  water  supplies,  and  owns  mar- 
kets.    Population,  in  1901,  14,880. 

ROZE,  Marie  (1848—).  A  French  operatic 
singer,  born  in  Paris.  She  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  she  gained  the  highest 
honors.  She  first  appeared  in  opera  in  1867,  sing- 
ing the  part  of  Herold's  Marie  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  the  end  of  three  years  she  with- 
drew to  study  grand  opera  under  Wartel, 
•  inunod,  and  Ambroi.se  Thomas,  reappearing  as 
'Marguerite'  in  Faust  at  the  Grand  Opera  with 
nuich  siiccess.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  she 
remained  in  the  city,  turning  her  house  into  a 
hospital  for  the  w-ounded,  and  organizing  numer- 
ous concerts  for  their  benefit.  After  the  war 
she  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  first  appeared  in  London  in  1872, 
where  for  four  years  she  sang  in  the  Italian 
opera.  In  1877  she  married  Henry  Mapleson,  and 
began  a  two  years'  tour  in  the  United  States,  re- 
turning to  London  after  its  completion,  where 
she  became  a  popular  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 

RtTABON,  roo-ii'bon.  A  parish  town  and  rail- 
way junction  of  nenbighshirc,  Wales,  on  the  Dee, 
5  miles  southwest  of  Wrexham  (Map:  Wales, 
C  4).  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  mined 
extensively  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  im- 
portant iron  works  and  brick  and  tile  factories. 
Population  of  parish,  in  1891,  17,000;  in  1901, 
21,721. 
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RTJAtAN,    rOr.'a-l;in',    or    ROATAN.      The 

largest  of  the  Hay  Islands   (q.v.). 

RUBAIYAT,  rno-boi'yilt  (Arabic  pliirni  of 
ruba'},  quatrain,  'from  urba'a,  four).  'I'lie  term 
applied  to  a  colleetiun  of  Persian  iiuatraiiiM.  Tlu- 
rubu'i,  or  miatrnin.  is  the  distinelivc  Pemittu 
nietrc,  and  lias  the  foWowing  verscsclienie,  read 
from  right  to  left: 


with  the  rhyme  aaaa  or  aaha.  The  rhyme  may, 
however,  go  back  several  syllablcH,  or  even  wordH, 
as  in  the  following  example  cited  from  the 
forty-fifth  quatrain  of  Payne's  tranHlntion  of 
Omar  Khayyam: 

Sl;niker,  since  ruin  l8  o(  I'lirluno  planniMl  forlliwiond  ini-. 
Tills  nethcT  world  is  no  aliliiing  liiiid  tor  llii'c  iind  mi'; 
ypt,  BO  thewino-cU|)  In  tlie  midst  l>ut  stnnd  tor  then  and  iiit>, 
Uest  tliou  assured  the  very  Trutli's  In  buud  furtliee  and  mo. 

There  are  many  variations  in  rhyme  which  may 
become  as  intricate  as  quatrain  770  of  the  same 
translation: 

I  spake,  thou  spaki^st:  heart  nave  I  thee,  thou  mo  disdain. 
I  take,  thou  takest:tiiou  licart  tloni  nie.  I  trom  thiw  pain. 
I  am,  tllou  art.  too— thou  nierr.v  and  I  for  tlnKi  sad. 
I  mak*?,  thou  makeatithou  wrong:  and  I  patience  la  vain. 

Xcarly  all  the  poets  of  Persia  include  in  their 
works  a  Kubaiyat.  Througli  tlie  translation  of 
Omar  Khayyam  (q.v. )  liy  Edward  FitzGerald 
(q.v. )  this  quatrain,  modified  to  the  English 
heroic  metre  of  the  iambic  pentameter,  was  made 
an  English  verse-form.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
metrical  variations  in  Persian  with  an  exact 
reproduction  in  English,  consult  Payne.  Quatrains 
of  Omar  Khayyam  of  Sishupuur  (London.  1898). 

RTJBASSE,  rii'biis'  (Fr.,  red-colored  quartz), 
Ancona  Kuhy,  or  Mo.nt  Blaxc  Rluv.  A  variety 
of  crystallized  quartz  containing  occluded  spangles 
of  hematite  or  specular  iron,  whiih  rcllect  a 
bright  red  color  resembling  that  of  the  ruby. 

RUBATO,  roobii't.*.,  Temi'o  (It.,  stolen).  In 
music,  a  phrase  indieating  that  the  performer  i.s 
to  modify  the  regular  rhytliniic  movement,  by 
emphasizing,  and  thus  prolonging,  important 
notes.  The  less  impiuiant  notes  of  the  liar  must 
consequently  be  curtailed,  so  that  its  aggregate 
value  may  remain  unchanged. 

RUBBER  (from  rub:  perhaps  connected  with 
Gael.  rub.  Welsh  rhuhio.  to  rub,  Ir.  rubnir,  Gael. 
rubair.  a  rubber).  iNmA-RnniiEK,  or  Caoutchouc. 
A  substance  W'hich,  on  account  of  it.s  peculiar 
properties,  is  much  used  in  the  arts.  Probably 
no  single  article  has  within  the  past  century  ex- 
perienced more  rapid  growth  in  its  relation  to 
commerce  and  manufaelures.  Rubber  is  not.  as 
is  often  supposed,  the  product  of  a  single  species 
of  trees,  but  is  produced  by  a  number  of  dilTer- 
ent  kinds,  all  of  them  'thriving  in  tropical 
climates  only.  Some  of  them  rcipiirc  a  moist, 
alluvial  soil,'  and  others  flourish  in  a  stony  soil, 
with  only  an  intermittent  rainfall.  Rapidly  aa 
the  consumption  of  rubber  has  increased,  there 
seems  no  danger  of  exhausting  the  world's  .supply, 
so  abundant  ami  widely  scattered  are  its  sources. 
In  1900  india-rubber  forests  of  vast  extent  and 
superior  qualify  were  found  in  Holivia.  and  other 
similar  regions  doubtless  await  the  explorer.  The 
Province  of  Pari'i.  in  Brazil,  furnishes  the  largest 
quantity  and  best  quality  of  rubber  yet  known 
to  commerce,  the  standard  by  which  all  other 
varieties  are  compared. 
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Tlic  liist  record  of  imlia-ruljljci-  was  made  in 
aceouiits  of  Columbus's  second  voyage  to  America, 
where  it  is  related  that  he  fouml  the  inhabitants 
of  Uispaniola  (Haiti)  amusing  tliemselves  with 
rubber  balls.  In  a  book  publislied  in  iladrid  in 
1015,  Juan-  de  Toniuemada  mentions  the  tree 
whieli  yields  rubber  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  gum,  and  states  that  it  is  made 
into  shoes;  also  that  the  Spaniards  use  it  for 
waxing  their  canvas  cloaks  to  make  them  resist 
water.  It  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of 
ilastic  giiiii.  and  received  that  of  india-rubber 
from  the  discovery  of  its  use  for  rubbing  out 
lead-pencil  marks.  It  is  stated  that  the 
first  rubber  «as  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  1800,  the  very  year  in  which  was  born  Charles 
Goodyear  (q.v. ),  a  man  whose  inventions  made 
possible  the  modern  rubber  industry. 

India-rubber  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice 
of  the  rubber  tree.  This  is  not  the  true  sap,  but 
a  secretion  which  does  not  seem  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  plant.  In  this  juice  float  minute 
globules  of  rubber  which,  when  the  juice  is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  rise  to  the  top,  like  cream.  Vari- 
ous methods  are  employed  for  collecting  the  sap, 
the  future  character  of  the  rubber  depending 
much  upon  how  this  is  done  and  the  separation 
of  the  caoutchouc  from  the  aqueous  liquid  is  ef- 
fected. The  annual  yield  of  a  single  tree  is  from 
2  or  3  to  16  or  17  pounds.  The  rubber  is  some- 
times collected  by  simply  cutting  the  trees  down, 
but  this  wasteful  method  has  been  in  most  eases 
abandoned,  and  it  is  customary  to  make  incisions 
in  the  trunk  through  which  the  milk  oozes  out. 
The  trees  are  tapped  at  sunrise,  as  the  milk  is 
supposed  to  flow  more  freelj'  during  the  morning 
hours.  The  first  row  of  incisions  is  often  made  in 
a  circle  surrounding  the  tree  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  next  morning  a  row  somewhat 
lower  down  is  made,  and  so  on,  each  succeeding 
morning  till  the  ground  is  reached.  In  each  in- 
cision a  little  clay  cup,  molded  by  the  workman 
and  holding  about  a  gill,  is  placed,  and  its  eon- 
tents  emptied  daily  into  a  larger  vessel,  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  smolder  over  a  slow  fire  until 
the  water  is  evaporated  and  the  rubber  shaped 
into  cakes  is  ready  for  export.  This  is  the  almost 
universal  method  of  collecting  Para  rubber.  Re- 
cently, however,  in  regions  where  the  rubber  milk 
is  collected  in  large  amounts,  a  more  scientific 
means  has  been  adopted  for  obtaining  the  caout- 
chouc by  using  a  machine  similar  to  a  cream 
separator  which  collects  the  rubber  on  tlie  top 
quite  as  efi'ectuall_v,  and  causes  the  water  and 
all  impurities  to  be  driven  to  the  bottom. 

A  favorite  but  wasteful  way  of  collecting  rub- 
ber is  followed  by  the  natives  of  Central  America 
and  Assam,  who  allow  the  milk  to  run  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  after  the  water  is  ab- 
.sorbed  a  spongy  mass  is  left,  mixed  with  dust  and 
leaves.  In  Africa  and  New  Guinea  the  natives 
smear  their  bodies  with  the  milk,  and  after  this 
has  evaporated  scrape  off  the  layer  of  caoutchouc 
which  has  dried  on  the  skin  and  mold  it  into 
little  slabs  or  cubes.  In  Fiji  the  milk  is  taken 
into  the  mouth  and  the  small  pellets  thus  formed 
arc  heaped  and  molded  into  balls.  In  Borneo. 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Brazil,  salt  water  is 
used  to  form  the  clot.  The  Pernanihuco  rubber 
of  commerce  is  produced  in  this  way.  Sometimes 
the  milk  is  simply  allowed  to  trickle  down  the 
tree  and  dry  in  tears  as  it  flows.  These  scraps 
and  strings  are  collected  and  molded  into  balls. 


The  Vi:uru  rulibcr,  a  dry  elastic  rubber,  free  from 
stickiness,  is  i)rc)duced  in  this  way.  At  the  clo.se 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world's  aiuuuil 
production  of  rubber  was  about  57,500  tons,  of 
which  21,000  tons  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  as  much  more  in  Great 
Britain,  Of  this  amount  the  chief  producers 
were:  the  Amazon  district,  25,000  tons;  the  rest 
of  South  America,  3,500  tons :  Java  and  Borneo, 
1000  tons;  East  and  West  Africa,  24,000  tons; 
India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  500  tons. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  did  not  begin  till 
about  1S20.  The  application  of  rubber  to  the 
making  of  waterproof  cloth  first  gave  it  commer- 
cial importance,  although  it  had  been  previously 
made  into  flexible  tubes,  for  the  use  of  surgeons 
and  chemists,  and  into  bottles.  Waterproof  clofh 
was  first  made  by  Charles  ISIcIntosh,  a  Scotch 
chemist,  who  reduced  the  rubljcr  to  a  solution  in 
naphtha  and  spread  it  between  two  layers  of 
cloth.  Waterproof  coats  still  bear  his  name. 
In  1852  a  Boston  sea-captain  imported  into 
America  500  iiairs  of  rubber  boots  which  had 
been  made  by  the  natives  of  Brazil.  These  were 
readily  sold  for  from  $3  to  .$5  per  pair,  and  a 
great  demand  for  them  was  created.  During  the 
next  15  years  probably  more  than  1,000,000  pairs 
were  sold.  In  the  meantime  William  Chaffee  had 
developed  a  rubber  varnish  for  coating  difl'erent 
materials  to  make  them  waterproof.  In  1833  the 
Eoxbury  India  Rubber  Company  was  formed  and 
for  a  time  the  new  enterprise  flourished.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  these  waterproofed  articles 
had  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  grow  hard  and 
crack  in  the  winter  and  to  become  soft  and  sticky 
in  the  summer.  The  demand  for  them  ceased 
and  their  manvifacture  was  given  up, 

Charles  Goodyear,  an  unsuccessful  merchant, 
in  the  meantime  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and  was  striving  to 
find  some  process  which  would  obviate  the  defects 
of  pure  rubber  and  render  it  less  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  heat  and  cold.  He  tried  mixing  it  with 
magnesium,  with  quicklime  and  water,  and  with 
nitric  acid.  It  had  already  been  discovered  by  Leu- 
dersdorf,  a  German  chemist,  and  also  by  Xathaniel 
Ha.^^vard  of  Woburn,  JIass,,  that  by  mixing  dry 
sulphur  with  rubber  its  stickiness  was  removed, 
Hayward's  patent  and  process  were  acquired  by 
Goodyear,  who,  by  accident,  dropped  upon  a  hot 
stove  some  of  the  mixture,  and  found  to  his  as- 
tonishment that  the  high  heat  did  not  melt  it. 
He  next  placed  it  in  extreme  cold  and  its  texture 
still  remained  unchanged.  Thus  after  years  of 
patient  experimenting,  the  art  of  vulcniiizing  was 
accidentally  discovered.  Goodyear  immediately 
developed  tlie  process  and  placed  it  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis. 

Vulcanizing  is  simply  the  process  of  mixing 
sulphur  with  rubber  and  then  subjecting  the  mi.x- 
ture  to  moderate  heat  (say  300°  F. )  for  six  or 
more  hours.  Its  effect  is  to  render  rubber  elas- 
tic, impervious,  and  unchangeable  in  texture 
under  all  ordinary  conditions.  The  product  varies 
from  soft  to  hard,  according  to  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  heat  applied.  Although  sulphur  is 
the  only  essential  ingredient,  other  materials  are 
often  added  at  the  same  time,  as  silicate  of 
magnesium,  carbonate  of  lead,  asphalt,  and  tar, 
each  of  which  imparts  a  different  quality  to  the 
product. 

Commercial  rubber  is  a  tough  fibrous  sub- 
stance, possessing  elastic  properties  in  the  highest 
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ilogree.     Reduced  to  the  temporal uic  of  fieeziiig 

water   (32°  F. ),  it  hardens,  and  in  jjreater  part, 

if  not  entirely,  loses  its  olastieity,  but  does  not 

become  brittle.     When  heated,  as   by   placing  in 

boiling  water,  it  softens,  and  becomes  very  much 

more     elastic    than    at    ordinary     temperatures, 

though  it  does  not  in  any  degree  dissolve  in  the 

water.     If  suddenly  stretclieil  to  seven  or  eight 

times  its  original  length,  it  becomes  warm;   and     sulphur  used  and  heat  applied, 

if   kept   in   this   outstretched    form     for    several         A    few   grner..l    classes    of    vuleani/ 

weeks,  it  appears  to  lose,  in  great  part,  its  elastic     goods  are:    ( 1 


dered  soajjstone,  talcum,  or  ulln'r  powder  it  fre<'ly 
used.  The  rubber  is  heated  in  a  cast-iron  cylin- 
drical oTen  with  one  end  littc'd  as  a  door. 

Goodyear  invi^nted  two  dilferent  kind*  of  rub- 
ber, the  j)liable  .so//  nilihrr  and  Imril  ruhhir, 
or  ebonite,  which  is  used  for  making  a  great 
variety  of  utensils  and  fancy  articles.  The  chief 
dill'erence  between   the  two  ix  in  the  nniount  of 


properties,  and  in  this  condition  is  readily  cut 
into  those  thin  threads  which  are  used  in  the 
elliptic  ]nit  in  gloves,  boiniets,  etc.,  and  tlic  elas- 
ticity of  which  is  readily  renewed  by  the  a|)])lica- 
tion  of  gentle  heat.  Elastic  thread  is  now  pre- 
pared with  vulcanized  rubber.  Connnereial  rub- 
ber is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  not  acted 
upon  b.y  alkalies  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter 
are  concentrated,  and  heat  is  applied;  but  is 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  benzol,  and  tlie  essential  oils 
of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  JIany 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with 
caoutchouc,  cause  it  to  soften,  and  jiroduce  thick 
glutinous  compounds,  especially  linseed  oil.  When 
heated  to  248°  F.,  caoutchouc  fuses:  and  at  000° 
it  is  volatilized,  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
decomposition,  and  yields  a  liquid  called  ctiout- 
choucine  or  caoiitchisiiif.  possessing  great  solvent 
powers  over  rubber  and  other  substances. 

There  are  some  useful  applications  of  india-rub- 
ber in  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state,  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  note;  thus,  when  melted  at  308° 
F.,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  slaked  lime, 
it  forms  a  useful  cement,  which  can  be  easily 
loosened,  but  it  will  dry  and  harden  if  red  lead 
is  added.  A  very  tenacious  glue  is  formed  by 
heating  rubber,  coal  tar,  and  shellac  together. 
It  forms  an  ingredient  in  some  special  kinds  of 
varnishes,  and  it  also  improves  the  lubricating 
qualities  of  mineral  oils,  when  a  small  quantity 
is  dissolved  in  them.  Pure  india-rubber  is  now- 
used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  arts,  but  it  is 
applied  in  the  vulcanized  state  to  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  purposes. 

Process  of  JI.\xif.^ctire.  The  first  step  in 
the  manufacture  of  crude  rubber  is  one  of  thor- 
ough cleansing.  The  rubber  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  steam-heated  water  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  it  is  cut  up  and  the  larger 
impurities  removed  by  hand.  It  is  then  washed 
by  passing  between  tAvo  heavy  corrugated  iron 
rollers.  A  stream  of  water  flows  o\'er  the  rubber 
from  a  pipe  directly  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  rollers,  and  the  combined  action  of  the  rollers 
and  water  removes  all  foreign  substances  adher- 
ing to  the  rubber.  The  rubber  is  next  placed  in 
drying  chambers  and  after  thorough  drying  is 
stored  in  a  dark,  dry  room  until  needed. 

Methods  of  vulcanizing  vary  with  the  article  to 
be  ATilcanized,  but  in  general  the  purilied  and 
masticated  gum  is  thoroughly  kneaded  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  sulphur  and  cut  and  shaped 
before  heat  is  applied.  In  case  the  goods  are  to 
be  made  of  a  rubber  cloth,  as  in  the  case  of  shoes 
(q.v.).  the  rul)ber  is  spread  on  its  backing  with 
heated  iron  rollers  and  the  goods  made  up  before 
they  are  vulcanized.  The  material  is  not  sewed, 
but  held  together  by  some  solvent,  as  turpentine, 
whicli  makes  the  edges  adhere.  To  prevent  ad- 
hesion of  the  articles  during  the  vulcanizing  pro- 
cess, they  are   very  carefully  packed,  and  pow- 
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ized    rubber 
Footwear  and  other  wiiteriiroof 

clothing;  (2)  mechanical  goods,  including  \\iim-, 
belting,  tires,  etc.;  (3)  electrical  and  <illier 
seientitie  artdianees;  (4)  medical  aiul  surgiial 
apparatus  and  allied  articles;  (.".)  hard  rubIxT 
goods;  ((i)  licpiid  or  semi-liquid  materials,  u» 
varnishes  and  cements.  This  classilicution  is  ob- 
viously imperfect,  but  it  will  serve  to  suggest  tho 
enormous  variety  of  commercial  products  of 
which  india-rubber  is  an  essential  eonstitnent. 
In  eleetrical  appliances  rubber  is  almost  indis- 
pensable as  an  msulating  material.    Ki ntly  tlii* 

field  has  been  extended  by  substituting  it  for 
gutta-percha  in  insulating  submarine  cables. 
(.See  C.\ni.KS.  Electric.)  During  the  last  deeade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  value  of  the  crude 
rubl)er  imported  into  the  United  States  increased 
from  .$18,020,804  in  18!)1  to  $31.:-.r).-).483  in  I'.KM). 
This  increase  of  value  was  caused  not  only  by  the 
adilitional  amount  consumed,  but  also  by  the  rise 
in  price,  which  in  1000  was  63  cents  |K'r  pound. 
\\  ilh  the  increase  in  cost  of  tlie  raw  product,  olil 
rublier  is  more  and  more  used  for  re-mannfacture. 
HlliLlocEAPiiY.  Consult:  Urannt.  hidid-lluU 
ber,  Guita-I'enha,  and  liahita  (Philadelphia. 
18S3)  ;  Pearson,  Crude  Rubber  and  Conipoumlinij 
inflrcdientu  (New  York,  180!))  ;  Nissenson,  India' 
Rubber:  Its  Manufacture  and  Use  ( ib.,  1801); 
.lohnson,  article  on  '■-•Vmerican  Rubber  Manufac- 
tures," in  Our  Hundred  Years  of  Amerieiin  Com- 
meree  (N<'W  York,  180.5);  and  the  section  on 
'■Rubber  noots  and  Shoes."  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
U)iilrd  States    (Washington,   1002). 

RUBBLE.     See  Masonry. 

RUBEFACIENTS  (from  Lat.  ruhefacicns, 
])r(s.  part,  of  rubifncere,  to  nnike  red.  from 
rubcre,  to  be  red,  from  ruber,  red  4-  faeere.  to 
make).  Substances  employed  in  medicine  for  the 
purpose  of  stinuilating  and  reddening  the  skin 
over  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Thi'se 
agents  have  the  power  of  relieving  congestion, 
pain,  spasm,  or  excessive  irritability  of  superfi- 
cial ])arts  or  deep-seated  organs.  All  substances 
which  after  a  certain  period  act  as  blisters  may 
be  made  to  act  as  rubefacients  if  their  time  of 
action  is  shortened.  Anmng  the  most  conmionly 
used  rubefacients  may  be  menti(mcd:  Heat  in 
the  form  of  hot  baths!  cloths  .soaked  in  very  hot 
water,  iioultices.  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  heated  solids  such  as  bricks,  sanil  bags,  etc. 
Mustard,  either  in  the  shape  of  mustard  leaves 
(siieets  of  paper  coated  with  mustard  and  applieil 
moist)  or  thick  poultices,  comiioscd  of  various 
proportions  of  mustard,  mixed  with  Hour  or  meal 
and  cold  water.  (See  Pofl-TICE.)  Oil  of  7'iir;«-ii- 
tine,  applied  by  means  of  flannels  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  and'  sprinkled  with  the  oil — the  tur- 
pentine stupe,  or  as  a  liniment.  Ammonia  in 
the  form  of  a  liniment  (volatile  liniment).  Cap- 
sicum (cayenne  ))eppcr)  in  the  form  of  n  poul- 
tice or  alcoholic  lotion  is  niucli  used  in  the  We«t 
Indies.     Cantharidin    (Spanish   fly)    is   properly 
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a  blistering  agent,  but  may  be  used  as  a  rubefa- 
cient if  modified  by  the  free  admixture  of  soap  or 
resin  plaster.  Plasters  of  Burgundy  pitch  and 
resin  cerate  are  also  slightlj'  rubefacient.  Rube- 
facients are  used  to  reduce  intlaiiimations  or  con- 
gestions, as  in  i)leurisy  and  pneumonia :  to  cause 
the  absorption  or  removal  of  inllamniatory  prod- 
ucts as  found  in  clironically  enlarged  joints:  to 
relieve  pain  and  spasm,  as  in  neuralgia  and  in- 
testinal cramp.     See  Countkr-Ikritants. 

E.UBELLITE  (from  Lat.  riihellus,  reddish, 
diminutive  of  ruber,  red).  The  pale  rose-red  or 
pink  variety  of  tourmaline,  of  which  the  gem 
varieties  in  the  United  States  come  chieHy  from 
the  famous  locality  of  Mt.  Mica,  near  Paris,  Me. 
Excellent  gem  varieties  of  rubellite  are  also 
found  in  Ekaterinburg,  in  Siberia,  and  on  the 
inland  of  Elba. 

RU'BENS,  Peter  Paul  (1577-1G40).  The 
chief  master  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  versatile  artists  of  all 
times.  He  was  born  at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June 
29,  1577,  son  of  .Jan  Rubens,  a  lawyer  of  Ant- 
werp. His  father  had  come  to  Cologne  in  1568, 
but,  owing  to  his  illicit  relations  with  Anna 
of  Saxony,  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  was 
kept  in  temporary  captivity  at  Siegen.  After  his 
death  at  Cologne  in  1587,  the  widow  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  Peter  Paul  frequented  school  for 
three  years,  then  was  a  page  in  the  service  of 
Countess  Lalaing.  He  began  his  artistic  train- 
ing under  Tobias  Verhaegt,  a  mediocre  landscape 
painter,  tlien  studied  four  years  (1592-96)  un- 
der Adam  van  Xoort  and.  until  1600,  under  Otto 
van  Veen,  being  in  the  meanwhile  received  as 
7naster  into  the  guild  in  1598.  The  works  of  the 
great  Italian  colorists  attracted  him  to  Venice  in 
May,  1600,  and  in  the  same  year  Duke  Vincenzo 
Cionzaga  made  him  his  Court  painter  at  Mantua. 
Sent  to  Rome  in  1601  to  make  copies  of  old  mas- 
ters, Rubens  also  executed  there,  for  Archduke 
Albert,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  three  altar- 
pieces  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  which  are  now  at  Grasse.  in  Southern 
France.  In  1603  Gonzaga  made  him  the  bearer 
of  presents  to  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  whence 
he  returned  to  Mantua  in  1604.  then  was  in  Rome 
again  from  the  end  of  1605  till  June,  1007,  when 
the  Duke  sunmioned  Rubens  to  accompany  him  to 
CJenoa.  The  special  interest  he  took  here  in  the 
works  of  architecture  resulted  in  the  publication, 
in  two  parts,  of  136  engravings,  under  the  title, 
Palazzi  antichi  di  Genova  (Antwerp,  1613  and 
1622).  For  the  Church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  at 
Genoa  he  painted  (at  what  period  it  is  not 
known)  the  "Miracle  of  St.  Ignatius,"  a  work  of 
great  splendor.  Stopping  at  Milan,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  made  drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
"Battle  of  Anghiari"  and  "Last  Supper,"  which 
are  both  in  the  Louvre.  In  1608  w-e  find  him 
once  more  in  Rome,  studying  the  great  masters, 
and  occupied  w'ith  several  compositions  of  his 
own,  when  news  of  his  mother's  illness  called  him 
back  to  Antwerp.  Intending,  after  her  death,  to 
return  to  Mantua,  he  was  induced  to  remain,  by 
Archduke  Albert,  who  appointed  him  his  Court 
painter.  In  1609  he  married  Isabella  Brant,  with 
whom  he  appears  depicted  in  tlie  splendid  portrait 
of  1610,  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  A  highly 
finished  work  of  his  Roman  period  is  the  "Saiiit 
Jerome,"  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

His  first  great  commission  came  from  the  city 


of  Antwerp,  to  paint  for  the  city  hall  an  "Adora- 
tion of  the  -Magi"  (1610),  of  large  size  and  glow- 
ing color,  now  in  the  Madrid  iluseum.  In  the 
same  year  he  completed  the  famous  "San  Ilde- 
fonso  Altar,"  now  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  a  work 
of  unsurpassed  mastery  in  tlie  combination  of 
chiaroscuro  effect  with  luminous  color,  and  the 
"Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  which,  with  its  far- 
famed  companion  piece,  "Descent  from  the  Cross" 
(1612),  adorns  the  Antwerp  Cathedral.  A  modi- 
fied treatment  of  the  latter  subject  is  in  the  Her- 
mitage, Saint  Petersburg,  which  contains  also  one 
of  his  most  sticcessful  mythological  .subjects,  dat- 
ing from  between  1612  and  1615,  the  "Perseus 
and  Andromeda,"  an  equally  fine  version  of  which 
is  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  To  this  period  belong 
also  the  exquisite  "Madonna  Surrounded  by  Chil- 
dren." in  the  Louvre,  and  the  genial  group  of 
"Children  with  a  Fruit  Garland"  (c.l615),  in 
the  Pinakothek,  Munich.  Dated  1014  are  a  small 
but  precious  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  in  Cassel.  and  a 
highly  finished  "Pieta"  in  the  Vienna  Museum, 
of  which  there  is  a  larger  replica,  with  landscape 
by  Jan  Breughel,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  Breug- 
hel also  painted  the  fine  garland  around  the  "Ma- 
donna with  Angels,"  in  the  Pinakothek,  Munich, 
which  bears  the  features  of  Isabella  Brant. 

From  the  first,  after  his  settling  at  Antwerp, 
pupils  had  flocked  to  his  studio  in  such  numbers 
that,  as  early  as  1611,  he  was  obliged  to  refer 
applicants  to  other  masters  for  years  in  advance. 
With  the  constant  increase  of  orders,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  larger  paintings  and  of  replicas  fre- 
quently in  demand.  Such  works  were  more  or 
less  retouched  by  him  to  give  them  the  impress  of 
his  genius.  But  he  also  often  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  fellow-artists,  notably,  beside  Bretig- 
hel,  with  Frans  Snyders,  wdio  was  his  collabo- 
rator in  the  spirited  "Boar  Htmts,"  in  the  Dresden 
and  Mimich  Cialleries,  and  in  the  "Chase  of  Di- 
ana," in  the  Berlin  Jluseum.  Rubens  himself 
was  an  animal  painter  of  the  first  rank,  witness 
the  "Lion  Hunt"  (1016),  in  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich.  That  gallery  also  contains  several  of 
his  most  important  religious  and  mythological 
pictures  of  this  period,  to  wit :  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment"(2  treatments.  1616  and  1618)  ."Christ  and 
the  Four  Sinners"  (c.l619),  "Nativity"  (1620), 
"Descending  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (1620),  "The 
Chaste  Susanna."  the  "Assumption,"  "Castor  and 
Pollux  Abducting  the  Datighters  of  Leucippus," 
"Meleagerand  Atalanta"(same  subject  in  Cassel), 
"Drunken  Silenus"  (1617),  and  above  all  "The 
Battle  of  the  Amazons"  (1619),  his  most  famous 
example  of  depicting  the  tumult  of  battle.  Other 
masterpieces  of  this  period  are:  "The  Conver- 
sion of  Saul"  (c.1617,  Berlin  Museum)  ; 
"Scourging  of  Christ"  (1617,  St.  Paul's,  Ant- 
werp) ;  "Expulsion  of  Hagar"  (1618.  Hermitage, 
Saint  Petersburg)  :  "The  Jliraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes"  (1616-18,  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
Mechlin),  a  striking  piece  of  realistic  con- 
ception :  "St.  Ignatius  Casting  Out  Devils" 
(Vienna  Museum)  ;  "Incredtditv  of  Thomas" 
(1615).  "Christ  a  la  Pailie"  (c.l617).  "Last 
Communion  of  Saint  Francis"  (1619),  "Christ  on 
the  Cross"  (known  as  "Le  Coup  de  Lance,"  1620, 
a  work  of  remarkable  dramatic  effect),  all  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum.  Among  the  numerous  !Madon- 
nas,  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  is  "Mary,  the 
Refuge  of  Sinners" (c.l619,  Cassel  Gallery), which 
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plainly  shows  the  coiipeialioii  of  Van  Dyck. 
Alythology  is  representeil  by  ".lupitm-  ami  Cal- 
liito"'  (1013)  ami  "lli'leaj.'fi-  ami  Alulanta," 
hoth  in  the  Cassel  Gallerv;  ■"Xcptiine  ami  .\ni]>lii- 
tiite"  (c.1612-14),  "Baeehanal"  (c.1618-20.  with 
Van  Dyck),  and  "Amlronu-ila"  (C.1U38),  all  in 
the  Beilin  iluseum ;  ■■Ju]iitL'r  and  Antiope"  and 
the  •"Freezing  Venus"  (l)utli,  1()14,  Antwerp  Mu- 
seum) ;  "W'lius  in  llie  Smithy  of  Vulcan"  (Brus- 
sels Museum);  "Judgment  of  Paris"  (Madrid 
Museum!  ;  "Boreas  and  Oreithyia"  (Vienna  Acad- 
emy) :  "Bacchanal."  •'The  Dauglitcrs  of  Cecrops," 
and  ••Toilet  of  Venus"  (all  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery,  \ieuua).  Of  allegories  there  are  the 
'•Hero' Crowned  by  Victory"  (Dresden),  replicas 
in  Cassel  (1017),  Munich,  and  Vienna;  ••Tigris 
and  Abundantia"  (C.IGIO,  Saint  Petersburg)  ; 
'•The  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe"  (Vienna  Mu- 
seum )  ;  ••The  Terrors  of  War"'  ( 1G38,  Palazzo 
Pitti,  Florence).  In  ltj2^2  Rubens  was  called  to 
Paris  by  ilaria  de'  Medici,  to  adorn  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace  with  the  cliief  episodes  from  her 
life.  The  twenty-four  paintings  executed  within 
three  ,years  by  his  pupils  from  his  designs  were 
taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where  they  now  occupy 
a  separate  room  in  the  Louvre;  the  sketches  of 
eighteen  of  them  are  in  the  Piuakothek  at 
Slunich.  Another  series  to  represent  the  history 
of  Henry  IV.  was  only  partly  finished  (1628-30). 
For  Louis  Xlll.  he"  comid'eted  (lt'22)  twelve 
cartoons  for  tapestry  with  the  history  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

Having  already  undertaken  diplomatic  missions 
in  1623-2.5,  for  tlie  Infanta  Isabella  (Regent  after 
the  death,  in  1621.  of  Archduke  Albert),  he  was 
intrusted  in  1627  with  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  conclusion  of  peace  between  England  and 
iSpain.  He  went  to  Madrid  in  1628  and  thence 
■with  the  King's  instructions  in  l(i29  to  London, 
where  he  brought  his  mission  to  a  successful  end- 
ing and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  in  1630.  The 
same  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  In  Madrid,  as  well  as  in 
London,  his  brush  was  in  great  demand,  especially 
for  the  painting  of  portraits;  in  Madrid  he  also 
renewed  the  study  of  Titian,  which  strongly  in- 
fluenced the  works  of  his  later  period.  In  1626 
his  wife  had  died,  leaving  him  with  two  sons,  and 
in  December.  1630,  he  married  the  youthful  He- 
lene  Fourment,  who  bore  him  two  more  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Her  features  are  preserved  to 
us  in  numerous  portraits,  which  her  admiring 
husband  never  tired  of  painting  at  various  stages. 
Xnteworthy  among  the  master's  later  works,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  not  as  yet  mentioned,  are  the 
"Conversion  of  Saint  Bavon"  (1824,  Ghent  Ca- 
thedral) ;  "Adoration  of  the  Magi"  (1824),  Ant- 
werp Museum,  an  imposing  composition,  contain- 
ing many  figures  over  life-size,  said  to  have  been 
painted  'in  a  fortnight ;  '•Lot's  Family  Leaving 
Sodom"  (1025.  Louvre);  "Assumption"  (1626, 
altarpiece,  Antwerp  Cathedral )  :  ''Last  Sup- 
per" (completed  16.32,  Brera,  Milan);  "Holy 
Familv  Under  an  Apple-tree"  (Vienna  JIuseum)  ; 
'•The  \Vav  to  Golgotha"  (c.l036.  Brussels  Muse- 
um); "Samson  Taken  Prisoner"  and  •'Massacre 
of  the  Innocents''  (c.1637,  both  in  the  Pinakothck, 
Munich)  ;  •'Bathsheba  at  the  Bath"  and  ••Quos 
Ego"  (1634.  both  in  Dresden  Gallery);  ••Saint 
Francis  Receiving  His  Stigmata"  (c.l63S.  Co- 
luime  :Museum):  "Crucifixion  of  Peter"  (1639, 
Saint  Peter's,  Cologne),  vigorous,  but  of  repellent 
fidelity  to  nature ;  and  a  ••.Santa  Conversazione," 


for  the  altar  of  his  niortuiiry  chapel,  one  of  hiii 
last  and  finest  works.  A  work  of  (!reHl  thought  in 
the  expression  of  religious  eiithusiaNni  is  "Tlie 
Brazen  Serpent"  (c.]«)2.")-3(l) ,  in  tlie  .Madrid  .Mu 
setMu.  Of  liintorieal  coni|i<>siliiin-<  the  inn»l  pmnii- 
nent  are  •'Saint  .Ambrose  Forbidding  the  Knipeior 
Thcodosius  to  Knter  the  lhur<li"  (Vienna  .Mum- 
uni)  ;  "Apotheosis  of  William  of  Orange"  (Na- 
tional Gallery,  London),  which  also  contains  the 
"Triumph  of  .Julius  tu'sar;"  and  an  jillegiiry, 
'•War  ami  Peace,"'  presented  by  KuUns  tn  Cliarle* 
1.  in  1630.  In  the  Metropolitan  .Mus<'um,  New 
Vork,  the  master  is  represented  by  "Ketnrn  of  the 
Holy  Family  from  Eg.vpl"  (e.llilO),  ••Susanna 
and  the  Elders"  (c.lU35),  and  "Pyranuis  and 
Thisbc." 

His  landscapes,  about  fifty  in  nuniU-r,  the  nni- 
jority  of  which  date  from  after  I03.">.  ure  nioilels 
of  arrangement  and  coloring,  and  may  lio  judged 
b,v  the  examples  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Lon- 
don, Dresden.  .Munich,  \ienna.  ihr  l,<uivre,  and 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  Florence.  Even  tlw  genre  is  in- 
geniously represented  by  •'La  Konda,"  a  ilanie  of 
Italian  pea.sants,  in  the  Madrid  .Mu'-eum,  and  the 
splendid  ••Kirmess"  (c.l636),  in  the  Louvre.  Of 
the  famous  so-called  "Garden  of  Love,"  styled  by 
Kubens  himself  "Conversatie  il  la  mode."  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Madrid  Jluseum  is  the  original,  wliilc 
the  more  familiar  siK'eimen  in  Dresden  is  a  good 
.school-])iece.  A  less  restrained  atmosphere  iht- 
vades  tlie  subject  called  the  "Festival  of  Venus," 
in  the  \  ieiina  Museum,  which  cotitains  another 
genre  piece,  entitled  "The  Cbateau-Park.""  His 
eminence  as  a  portrait  painter  is  attested  b.v  the 
numerous  specimens  in  the  foremost  galleries  of 
Europe,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
group  portrait  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Florence, 
known  as  the  "Four  Philosophers"  (the  artist, 
his  brother  Philip,  and  two  scholars),  and  the 
portraits  of  himself  in  Windsor  Castle  (with 
Hclene  Fourment),  and  in  the  \'ienna  .Miiseiiiii. 
Among  several  of  Isabella  Brant,  that  in  Saint 
Petersburg  (c.16^20)  is  the  finest.  Most  attrac- 
tive are  ""Rubens'  Sons"  (c.1627).  in  the  Liech- 
tenstein Gallery,  Vienna,  and  in  Dresden,  llelene 
Fourment  is  depicted  in  the  galleries  of  .\iiister- 
dam.  The  Hague,  Munich  (three,  besides  the 
"Family  (Iroup  in  the  Garden"'),  Florence,  and 
Saint  Petersburg,  also  with  two  children,  in  the 
Louvre  (unfinished),  and  as  '"Saint  Cecilia."'  in 
Berlin.  Celebrated'  is  the  portrait  of  1620, 
known  as  the  ""Cha|)eau  de  iiaille."'  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London.  Others  of  note  arc 
those  of  Jcaii  Charles  de  Cordes  and  his  wife 
(1618),  in  Brussels;  of  Baron  Henri  <le  Vice),  in 
the  Louvre;  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  in  Madrid;  of 
Dr.  van  Thulden  (c.1620),  and  of  an  "Old 
Scholar"  ( 103.5) ,  in  Munich  ;  and  of  •'.Ian  van  der 
Moelen"  (1610),  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery, 
Vienna. 

For  several  vears  a  victim  to  pout,  the  great 
master,  in  the 'fullness  of  his  power,  snccuinbed 
to  iiaralvsis  of  the  heart  at  Antwerp  on  May  30, 
1640,  aiid  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Jacques.  An  Eclectic  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term,  his  inspirations  .Icrived 
from  the  great  Italian  masters  served  to  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  union  between  the  art  of  Italy  ami 
that  of  the  North,  without  in  any  wise  involving 
a  sacrifice  of  his  individual  tendency  toward 
a  so»nd  realism.  In  power  of  invention 
he  can  be  compared  only  to  Dilrer  and 
Raphael.     The   lofty   strain   of   his   composition, 
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his  extraordinary  facility  of  production  and  the 
sensuous  brilliancy  of  color,  his  inimitable  treat- 
ment of  the  nude  and  wonderful  luminosity  of 
llesli  tones,  exercised  a  far-reacliing  influence 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  disciples,  which  was 
felt  in  Flemish  art  for  more  than  a  century,  ex- 
tending to  every  brancli  of  painting.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  proved  an  inspiration  to  the 
Romanticist  movement,  not  only  in  Belgium,  but 
in  Europe.  Of  his  extremely  numerous  pupils 
\'an  Dyck  was  tlie  most  famous,  and  Theodor  van 
Thulden  was  his  favorite.  The  number  of  hig 
paintings  amounted  to  1300,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  whicli  were  by  his  hand  alone.  He  also 
educated  a  school  of  engravers,  wliich  acquired 
fame  tlirough  the  reproduction  of  his  renowned 
works,  and  a  large  number  of  drawings  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  industry  also  in  that  tieid.  Rubens 
was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainment  and  universal 
cultui'e,  who  had  a  thorough  command  of  Latin 
and  six  other  languages,  and  corresponded  with 
many  distinguished  contemporaries. 

Bibliography.  For  his  life,  consult:  Van  Has- 
self  (Brussels,  1840)  :  Waagen,  trans,  by  Noel, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Jameson  (London.  1840)  ;  Kinkel 
(Basel,  1874)  ;  Genard  (Antwerp,  1877)  :  Rosen- 
berg, in  Zeilscltrift  fiir  bildende  Kviist  (Leipzig, 
1896);  Stevenson  (London,  1898);  Michel 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  and  Knackfuss  (6th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1901).  Consult  also:  Saintsbury,  Original  Un- 
published Papers  lUusiratire  of  the  Life  of  Ru- 
6ens  (London,  18.59)  ;  Rosenberg,  Kubensbricfc 
(Leipzig,  1881)  ;  Ruelens,  Correspotulance  de  Ru- 
bens et  doeuments  epistolaires  concernant  sa  vie 
et  ses  oeurres  (Antwerp,  1887  et  seq.)  :  Michiels, 
Rubens  et  I'ecole  d'Anrers  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Hy- 
mans,  Histoire  de  la  gramire  dans  I'ecole  de  Ru- 
bens (Brussels,  1879)  ;  Van  den  Branden,  Ge- 
schiedenis  der  Antwerpsche  Schilderschool  (Ant- 
werp, 1883)  :  Rosenberg,  Der  Kupferstich  in  der 
Schule  und  vnter  dem  Einfluss  des  Rubens  (Vi- 
enna, 1888)  ;  id..  Die  Riibenssteeher  (ib.,  1893)  : 
Eooses.  L'oeurre  de  Rubens  (Antwerp,  1882-96)  ; 
and  the  Bulletin  Rubens  (Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
1882,  et  seq.). 

RUBEOLA.     See  Measles. 

RUBIACE.a;  (NeoLat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
ruhia,  madder,  from  ruhens.  ruber,  red).  The 
Madder  Family.  One  of  the  largest  orders  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  more  than 
350  genera  and  4500  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs  most  abundant  within  the  tropics.  Vari- 
ous schemes  of  classification  of  this  order  have 
been  presented,  some  botanists  limiting  it  to  the 
herbs  like  Galium,  etc.,  but  most  systematists 
extending  it  to  include  much  larger  numbers. 
The  classification  of  Schumann  as  given  by  Eng- 
ler  divides  tlie  order  into  two  suborders.  Cincho- 
noidcEB  and  CofTeoideje,  both  of  whicli  ai'e  again 
subdivided,  twenty-one  tribes  being  recognized. 
Some  of  the  better  known  and  more  important 
genera  are:  Houstonia,  Cinchona,  Gardenia, 
Guettarda,  Chiococca,  Coffea,  Uragoga  (which  in- 
cludes Ceph.tlis),  Coprosonia,  Morinda,  Asperula, 
Galium,  and  Rubia.  The  name  of  the  family  is 
derived  from  Rubia  tinctoria,  the  madder. 

RU'BICON.  The  ancient  name  of  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  ^Yhich  formed  the 
boundary  between  Ci.salpine  Gaul  and  Italy 
proper.  It  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  from 
the  well-known  story  of  its  passage  by  Caesar, 
who,  by  crossing  it  in  b.c.  49,  virtually  declared 


war  against  the  Kejiublic.  llcncc  the  phrase  'to 
cross  the  Kuliicoii'  l\as  come  to  mean  to  take  an 
irrevocable  step.  The  modern  Luso,  called  by 
the  peasants  on  its  banks  II  Rubicone,  has  claims 
to  being  the  ancient  Rubicon ;  but  arguments 
preponileratc  in  favor  of  the  Fiumieino. 

RUBIDIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  rubidus, 
reddish,  from  ruber,  red).  A  metallic  chemical 
element  discovered  by  Bunsen  and  KirchhoU'  in 
1861,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  in  the  min- 
eral waters  of  Diirklieim,  Germany.  It  is  found 
with  cesium  in  the  minerals  lepidolite  and  peta- 
lite,  in  the  waters  from  various  springs,  in  the 
ashes  of  seaweed  and  tobacco,  in  tea,  and  in  beet- 
root molasses.  Bunsen  separated  ruliidium  chlo- 
ride by  evaporating  large  quantities  of  the  min- 
eral water  mentioned  above,  and  then  subjecting 
the  molten  chloride  to  the  current  of  an  electric 
battery,  when  the  metal  rose  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  globules.  It  is  more  commonly  obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  sugar-charcoal,  charred 
acid  rubidium  tartrate,  and  calcium  carljonate  at 
a  white  heat,  in  an  iron  cylinder  connected  l)y  an 
iron  tube  with  a  glass  receiver,  into  which  the 
rubidium  distills  ovei'. 

Rubidium  (symbol  Rb;  atomic  weight,  85.43) 
is  a  silver-white  soft  metal  that  melts  at  38.5" 
C.  (101.3°  F. )  and  evolves  a  bluish  vapor  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
decomposes  water  with  ignition  of  the  liberated 
hydrogen.  It  is  the  most  positive  element  next 
to  ciesium.  With  o.xygen  it  forms  a  monoxide 
similar  to  that  of  potassium,  and  its  salts  are 
readily  recognized  l)y  the  red  color  that  they  ex- 
hibit when  heated  in  the  non-luminous  flame  of 
a  Bunsen  burner. 

RUBINSTEIN,  roo'bln-stin,  Anton  (18.30- 
94).  A  famous  Ru.ssian  pianist  and  composer, 
born  at  Wechwotynecz,  near  Dubossary.  Gov- 
ernment of  Kherson,  of  .Jewish  parentage. 
His  mother  commenced  his  musical  educa- 
tion when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age, 
and  in  two  years  he  had  exhausted  her 
knowledge.  He  was  then  placed  under  Villoing. 
In  1840"he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  and 
shortly  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Tlialberg.  He  stayed  in  Paris 
eighteen  months,  after  which  he  made  some  ex- 
traordinarily successful  tours.  His  parents,  who 
for  business  reasons  had  moved  to  Moscow  soon 
after  his  birth,  about  this  time  (1844)  moved  to 
Berlin,  a  step  strongly  advised  by  Liszt.  There 
Anton  was  placed  under  the  famous  Dehn  for 
composition  and  theory.  From  1846  to  1848  he 
was  thi-own  on  his  own  resources,  his  jjarents 
having  returned  to  Moscow,  and  he  took  up 
teaching  in  Vienna,  returning  to  Russia  in  1848, 
and  settling  in  Saint  Petersliurg.  Here  he 
came  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Helen,  and  for  the  following  eight  years 
studied  and  wrote  assiduously.  ]>roducing  sev- 
eral operas,  and  accumulating  the  manuscripts 
whicli  subsequently  brought  him  a  world-wide 
fame  as  a  composer.  He  made  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  (1857).  and  upon  his 
return  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1858  received  the 
appointment  of  Court  pianist,  and  conductor  of 
the  Court  concerts.  He  founded  the  Saint  Peters- 
burg Conservatory  of  Music  ( 1802) ,  and  remained 
its  director  until'  1867.  In  1861  he  organized  the 
Russian  Musical  Society,  and  in  1889  was 
decorated   with   the    Order   of   Vladimir,   which 
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made  him  a  nolile,  recciviiitr  nlso  tlic  title  of  Im-- 
ju'iiiil  ]?ussian  State  Councilor.  In  1870  lie  was 
enjiajjeil  to  diicet  tlie  Pliillianiionio  and  t'lioral 
societies  of  Vienna,  after  whicli  lie  entered  upon 
an  e.\tended  tour  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  conrse  of  which,  and  in  company 
with   the  violin  virtuoso   W'ieniawski.   he   visited 


ETJBUS  (I,a(..  Iiranililci.  .A  ;;cnu^  of  poren- 
nial  li.rli-  aucl  often  suldifiMeinis  Hteninied  HhriilM 
of  the  natural  order  I{osacea>.  The  fruit  is  edilile 
in  all,  in-  almost  all,  the  numerous  specieH,  wliieh 
are  natives  diirlly  of  the  eidch'r  purLs  of  the 
Xorthcrn  llcnii..plicre.  The  ra^pliiory  and  liram- 
blc,  or  Idaekherry,  and  clou<llierry   (i|i|,v.)   IM-Ionf; 


America  (18(2).  l"rom  1887  to  18<)0  he  was  to  the  fienus; //h^hs  .s-,„rM;„7,X 'the  -alnionl.errv 
again  director  of  the  Saint  I'etershur-  Conserya-  found  in  Uritisli  foluiiilda  and  Southern  \laska 
tory.     From   1800  to  1802  he  lived  principally  in     is    a    shruhhv    spceies,    with    Inrtje    dark    purple 


Berlin,  and  the  next  two  years  he  spent  in  Dres 
den,  after  wliieli  he  returned  to  Saint  I'etershurp, 
in  which  city  he  died.  The  lines  of  his  greatest 
development  were  in  a  degree  formulated  by  Liszt, 
and  German  thought  and  tendency  inlliienced 
his  virtuosity.  He  was  of  the  Beethoven  tyjie, 
and  curiously  enough  w-as  not  unlike  that  master 
physically;  yet  he  differed  from  Beethoven  in 
just  such  ideals  and  tendencies  as  made  him  nat- 
urally a  worshiper  of  Chopin,  and  correspond- 
ingly distrustful  of  the  music  and  school  of  Wag- 
ner. Among  his  greatest  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ocean  Siimphotii/.  Drumatic  St/mi}honi/, 
and  a  sketch  for  grand  orchestra,  Iiaii  the  Tcrri- 
6Zc,  which  have  established  his  fame  as  a  sym- 
[ihonist.  Of  his  operas  the  following  may  be 
singled  out:  Die  Kinder  der  Haidc  (IStil)  ;  Fer- 
amors,  odcr  Lalla  Rookh  (1863)  ;  Xero  (1870)  ; 
Die  Makkabder  (1875):  Dimitri  Donskoi 
(1852);  The  Demon  (1875).  His  oratorios 
include  Paradise  Lost  (1875)  and  The 
Toiler  of  Babel.  Many  of  his  songs  are 
standard  concert  favorites,  and  with  few 
exceptions  his  numerous  compositions,  cham- 
ber, salon,  and  concert,  are  strikingly  beautiful, 
and  possess  every  element  of  permanenc.y.  He 
also  wrote  Die  Musik  tind  ihre  Meister  (Leip- 
zig. 1892)  and  Gedankenkorb  (1897).  He  insti- 
tuted the  two  Rubinstein  prizes  of  5000  francs 
each  in  playing  and  composition,  open  to  all 
nationalities,  competitions  for  which  are  held 
quinquennially  in  each  of  the  following 
cities :  Saint  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris. 
Consult:  Erinnerungen  aus  .SO  Jahrcn,  1S30-S9 
(Leipzig,  1893)  ;  MacArthur,  Life  of  Rubinstein 
(London,  1889). 

RTJBINSTEIN,  Nikol.\i  (1835-81).  A  Rus- 
sian composer,  brother  of  Anton,  born  in  Moscow. 
From  1844  to  1840  he  was  Kullak's  pupil  in  piano- 
forte and  Dehn's  in  composition,  in  Berlin.  He 
founded  the  Moscow  Musical  Society  in  1859. 
This  society  opened  the  Moscow  Conservatory  in 
1864  and  appointed  Rubinstein  director,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Among  his 
pieces  are  tarantellas,  mazurkas,  polkas,  and 
valses.     He  died  in  Paris. 

RUBLE  (Russ.  r»6f?.  perhaps  from  rubiti.  to 
cut  off,  or  from  Pers..  Hind,  riipiiju,  rupee,  from 
rupa,  silver,  from  Skt.  rupa,  silver,  wrought 
work,  handsome,  from  rupa,  natural  state,  form, 
beauty).  A  Russian  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
100  kopecks,  the  unit  of  Russian  coinage.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  1897  the 
value  of  the  ruble  has  been  fixed  at  51  cents. 

RUBRIC  (Lat.  rubriea.  red  earth,  red  ochre, 
red  law-title.  law.  rubric,  from  ruber,  red).     A 


purpi 
fragrant  llowers.  Its  dark  yellow  or  red,  acid, 
somewhat  a>tringeiit  fruit  is  alxuit  the  size  of 
a  blackberry,  and  is  extensively  UK<-d  as  a  dessert 
an<l  for  i)ies,  etc.  Ruhiis  sa,riilitiK,  sonietiiiieH 
called  the  stone  bramble,  is  a  perennial  herb, 
with  pleasant  fruit  of  few  rather  large  ilnipe.s. 
It  is  a  native  of  stony  places,  in  nioiiiitainous 
Jiarts  of  Europe.  Rubiis  (irrliriis,  native  to 
mountainous  regions,  is  a  small  herb  with  rose- 
colored  large  llowers,  and  purplish-red  exipiisitely 
flavored  fruit.  Rtibus  slellatus,  an  Ala.skan  spe- 
cies knofl-n  as  'Kiiesheneka'  and  'moroiig.'  has 
a  similar  fruit.  The  ilewberries  resemble  and 
are  closely  related  to  the  blackberries. 

RUBY  (OF.  rubi.  riibis-..  Fr.  rubis.  Sp.  rubi. 
rubiii,  It.  rubino,  from  ML.  rubiiuis.  riihius, 
rubium,  ruby,  from  Lat.  rubcns,  red.  from  riibrrr, 
to  be  red,  from  ruber,  red).  A  red  transparent 
variety  of  corundum  much  ]>rized  as  a  gem. 
The  darker  colors  are  wine  red.  earinine, 
or  blood  red,  and  most  rubies  have  more 
ort  less  of  a  blue  or  violet  tint  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The  most  valuable 
shade  is  the  deep,  clear,  carmine  red.  com- 
monly termed  pigeon's-blood  red.  Others  of  poorer 
quality  are  of  a  lighter  shade,  or  may  contain 
white  spots,  which  in  some  cases  disajipear  on 
heating.  Unlike  other  gems,  the  ruby  can  be 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  without  the  red 
color  being  destroyed.  Rubies  are  dieliroic  by 
transmitteil  light,  and  they  possess  the  advantage 
of  appearing  e(piall.v  brilliant  by  artificial  or 
natural  light.  Rubies  of  large  size  are  scarce  and 
of  high  value,  so  that  a  3-carat  stone  of  proper 
color  and  free  from  flaws  is  worth  several  times 
as  much  as  a  diamond  of  the  same  size.  Among  the 
largest  rubies  may  be  mentioned  two  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Bishenpur.  in  India,  which  weighed 
50%  and  17^-!  carats  respectively.  The  largest 
ruby  known  is  one  from  Tibet  weighing  2000 
carats,  but  it  is  not  of  first  quality.  Rubies  are 
found  in  many  localities,  but  most  of  the  occur- 
rences are  of  little  value.  The  celel)rale(l  pigeon's- 
blood  stones  are  olitaincd  from  .\landalay.  in  Bur- 
ma. The  rubies  are  separated  fnmi  the  loose 
earth  or  •hyon"  by  washing.  Small  rubies,  gener- 
ally of  pink  color,  are  found  at  Hatnapiira.  in 
Ce.ylon,  and  others  are  obtained  fioni  Siam.  They 
are  also  known  to  occur  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  its  well  as  in  the  (iovernment  of 
Perm,  Russia.  In  the  United  States  rubies  have 
been  found  in  stream  gravels  near  Franklin, 
Macon  County.  X.  C,  from  which  they  "are  ex- 
tracted bv  w-ashing.  Those  found  in  .\rizona 
and  other  Western  States  are  not  true  rubies, 
but  a   variety  of  garnet.     The   same   is   true  of 


name  applied  to  the  directions  for  the  conduct  the  so-called   Cape   rubies   found    with   the   dia- 

of  divine  worship  found  in  various  service  books,  monds  in  South  Africa.     Rubies  have  been  made 

so  called  because  thev  were  originally  written,  artificially  up  to  M.  carat  in  size   and  have  been 

and  are  now  frequently  printed,  in  red  ink,  to  dis-  used    as    watch    jewels       Consult    Bauer,    fcrfft- 

tinguish    them    from '  the    text    of    the   prayers,  stcmkundc   (Leipzig,  1890). 
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EUBY  MINES.  A  disUict  of  Upper  Burma, 
India.     See  .Moi;oK. 

BUBYTHBOAT.  The  humming-bird  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States.    See  Humming-Bird. 

BUBY  WEDDING.     See  Wedding  Anniver- 

SARIES. 

BUCELLAI,  roo'chel-la'e,  Bernardo  (1449- 
1514).  All  Italian  scholar,  born  in  Florence.  He 
was  ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Florence  suc- 
cessively to  the  Court  of  Ferdinand.  King  of 
Naples,"  and  to  that  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Academy,  he  opened  his  famous  gardens, 
known  as  the"  Orii  Oricellarii,  in  1494,  as  the 
ineetiiigpUice  of  the  organization.  Rucellai  was 
an  excellent  student  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  in 
Latin  two  nameworthy  works,  De  Urbe  Roma  and 
De  Bcllo  llalico,  the  "former  a  topographical  de- 
scription, the  latter  a  history  of  the  struggle,  with 
Pisa  and  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  against  Italj'. 

BTJCELLAI,  Giovanni  (1475-1526).  An 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence.  He  was  appointed 
prothonotary  apostolic  and  governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Sanf  Angelo.  His  didactic  poem  Lc  cipi  (1539; 
new  ed.  1797)  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Georgics.  In  diction  it  be- 
longs, says  Symonds,  "to  the  best  period  of 
polite  Ita"lian.'''  It  is  among  the  earliest  speci- 
mens in  Italian  literature  of  the  versi  sciolti,  or 
unrhymed  verse.  Rucellai  wrote  also  two 
tmgedies,  Bosonunda  (1525)  and  Ores^e  (1726), 
the  latter  based  on  the  Iphujeiiia  in  Taiiris  of 
Euripides  and  much  superior  to  the  former  in 
style  and  dramatic  skill. 

BUCKEB,  ruk'er,  Sir  Arthur  William 
( 1848—  ) .  An  English  scientist  and  educator. 
He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
was  a  fellow  of  the  college  in  1871-76,  was  also 
for  a  time  demonstrator  in  the  Clarendon  labora- 
tory of  the  university,  and  in  1874  became  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  physics  in  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Leeds.  From  "l886  to  1901  he  was 
professor  of  physics  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  South  Kensington,  London,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  principal  of  the  LTni- 
versity"  of  London.  He  was  elected  (1884)  a 
fellow"  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  medal  was 
awarded  to  him  in  1891.  In  conjunction  with 
Reinold  he  published  a  series  of  papers  {Tnnis- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1880-92)  on  the 
properties  of  liquid  films,  and  with  Thorpe  exe- 
cuted the  magnetic  surveys  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  for  1886  a'nd  1891,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1890  and  1896  respect- 
ively as  Maf/netie  Surveys  of  the  British  Isles. 
Further  publications  by  him  include  a  study  On 
the  Expansion  of  Sea  Water  ly  Beat  (with 
Thorpe,  1876). 

EtfCKEBT,  ruk'ert,  Friedrich  (1788-1866). 
A  Cierman  poet,  first  known  by  his  pseudonym 
"Freiniund  Raimar."  born  at  Schweinfurt.  He 
was  educated  at  Wiirzburg  and  Heidelberg,  and, 
after  Ijeing  a  docent  at  .Jena,  taught  in  various 
places  and  in  1816-17  edited  the  ilorgenblatt  in 
Stuttgart.  In  1826  he  became  professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages  at  Erlangen,  went  to  Berlin  in  1841 
as  Pri\'}'  Councilor  and  professor,  and  in  1849  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Neusesz  near  Coburg.  where 
he  died.  Riickert's  first  popularity  was  achieved 
by  political  poems,  Geharnisehte  Sonette   (1814), 


against  Napoleon,  but  his  lyrics  are  in  the  main 
philosophical  and  contemplative.  The  most  ])(]pu- 
lar  collections  are  Lichcsfriihtiiiy  (1844)  and 
Die  ^yeisheit  des  Bruhmtinen  (1830-39).  He 
turned  much  Oriental  literature  into  admirable 
verse,  notably  Hariri's  Abu  Held  (1826);  Fir- 
dausi's  Roslcni  tmd  Sultrab  (1838);  Amrilkais 
(1843);  Uaniasa  (184());  and  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  Mahabharata,  Xal  iind  Diniiajniiti  ( 1828). 
He  also  adapted  Theocritus.  Aristoplianes,  Sadi's 
Bustan,  and  the  Indian  drama  Sdl.iiiilnhi  to  (Ger- 
man taste.  These  were  publislied  posthumously. 
Riickert,  who  had  mastered  many  languages,  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  translator.  His  poems  rellect 
witir  wonderful  fidelity-  the  Oriental  spirit  and 
the  verbal  felicities  of  the  Oriental  style.  He 
wrote  dramas,  too,  but  tliey  are  inferior  to  his 
lyrics.  Riickert's  Werke  were  collected  in  12 
vols.  (Frankfort,  1868-69),  and  have  also  been 
edited  by  Laistner  (Stuttgart,  1895-96).  Bever 
(Leipzig",  1900),  Stein  ( ib.,  1897),  EUinger 
(ib.,  1897),  and  Linke  (Halle,  1897).  For  his 
biography,  consult  Fortlage  (Frankfort,  1867), 
Beyer  (ib.,  1868).  Suphan  (Weimar,  1888),  and 
Muncker    (Bamberg,  1890). 

EUCKSTUHL,  riik'stiSil.  Frederick  Wel- 
LINOTON  (185.3 — ).  An  American  sculptor,  born 
at  Breitenbach,  in  Alsace.  His  famil}-  went  to 
Saint  Louis  when  the  boy  was  hardly  a  year  old. 
He  was  educated  in  the  city  schools  of  Saint 
Louis  and  in  Paris.  His  statue  "Evening." 
which  had  honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  in 
1888.  received  a  grand  medal  at  the  \\orld's  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  is  now  at  the  Jletropoli- 
tan  Museum  in  New  York.  Returning  to  Saint 
Louis,  Ruckstuhl  carved  a  statue  of  "Jlercury 
Leading  the  Eagle  of  Jupiter,"  which  is  owned  by 
that  city,  and  the  statue  of  "Solon"  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  (Washington).  Among  his 
most  successful  works  are  the  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Hartranft  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.; 
a  portrait  bust  of  John  Russell  Young; 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  jMonument  in  .Jamaica, 
Long  Island.  He  directed  the  sculptural  decora- 
tion of  the  Appellate  Court  House  in  New  York. 

EUDAGI,  roo'da-ge',  or  ETJDAKI  (early 
part  of  the  tenth  century).  The  earliest  of  the 
great  Persian  poets.  He  was  bom  at  Samarkand, 
and  according  to  legend  was  blind  from  his  birth. 
He  was  notalone  a  poet,  but  a  singer  and  a 
musician  as  well.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he 
lost  favor  with  his  royal  patron,  the  Samanid 
prince  Nasr  II.,  and  died  in  poverty,  probably 
about  945.  A  few  fragments  of  his  ])oems  have 
been  preserved,  mostly  in  anthologies  and  lexi- 
cons. His  most  important  work  was  a  translation 
into  Persian  of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pahlavi 
rendering  of  Bidpai  (q.v.).  To  judge  from  the 
fragments  which  survive,  his  style  was  simple  and 
direct,  comparatively  free  from  the  mannerisms 
and  artificialities  of  later  Persian  poetry,  while 
in  religion  he  seems  to  show  the  infiuence  of 
Sufiism  (q,v.).  Consult:  Etlig,  "RfidagI  der 
Samanidendichter."  in  Xachrichten.  der  Giittinyer 
yelehrten  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensehaften  (Got- 
tingen.  1873)  :  Browne.  Literary  History  of  Per- 
sia   (New  York.  1902). 

EUD'BECK,  Olof  (16.30-1702).  A  Swedish 
scientist,  born  in  Westerns  and  educated  at 
Upsala.  There  he  studied  natural  science  and  at 
twenty-three  discovered  the  lymphatic  canal, 
winning  thereby  a  European  reputation.     After 
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medical  studies  at  Leyden,  lie  became  professor  at 
Upsala  (1655),  and  made  himself  famous  by  his 
knowledge  of  botany,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
and  of  archa>ology.  With  his  son  Olof  (lOUO- 
1740),  he  published  a  great  botanical  atlas, 
Campus  Eli/sius  (1701-02).  But  his  especial 
fame  is  in  the  department  of  curious  literature 
as  the  author  of  Allaiid  cllcr  Manlirim  (1(>7.^- 
98),  in  which  he  attemjjted  to  show  that  Sweden 
was  the  original  garden  of  Eden  and  riato'.s 
Atlantis. 

RUDDER.     See  Helm;  Ship. 

RUDDER- FISH  (so  called  from  its  habit  of 
following  vessels).  A  general  name  applied  to  a 
family  ((T'entrolophidaM  of  fishes  of  the  open  seas, 
allied  to  the  pompanos  and  harvest-fishes,  which 
includes  the  blacUrull's  of  the  genus  Ccntrolophus, 
and  the  'black  rudder-fish'  {Paliiiurichthi/s  perci- 


//•/</ 
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RUDDER-FISH  {PaliDuricbtliys  pereitormrs). 

form  is),  the  latter  with  the  oblong  form  shown, 
and  blackish-green  in  color.  They  are  about  one 
foot  long.  These  fish  gather  in  seliools  oft'  the 
coast  of  the  Northeastern  States  and  have  the 
haliit  of  sheltering  themselves  under  anytliing 
floating,  as  a  log,  a  barrel,  or  boat,  where  they 
find  not  only  some  protection,  but  food  in  the 
form  of  hydroids,  small  barnacles,  and  other 
growths.  Hence  the  name  'log-fish,'  often  ap- 
plied to  them.    They  are  good  eating. 

Another  rudder-fish  is  the  large  amber-fish 
(Scriola  zonatn)  also  called  'shark's  pilot.'  and 
common  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

RUD'DIMAN,  THOMA.S  (1674-C.1757) .  A  dis- 
tinguished Scottish  scholar,  born  at  Raggel,  Par- 
ish of  Boyndie,  Banfi'shire.  and  educated  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  He  began  his  career  as  an 
editor  liy  pul)lisliing  an  edition  of  Florence  Wil- 
son's Dc  Aniini  TrniiqiiillUate  Dialoriiis,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author.  In  1709  he  pub- 
lished Arthur  Johnstone's  Cantici  iSolomoiiis 
Paraphrasis  Poetica.  In  1714  appeared  his  well- 
known  work  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  a 
Latin  grammar  which  at  once  superseded  all 
others.  In  1725-32  he  published  his  Granunaticw 
Latinw  Institutiones.  As  principal  keeper  of 
the  Advocates'  Library  (1730).  he  published 
a  magnificent  edition  of  Anderson's  Diplomata  et 
Ki(nusina1a  Scut iw  (1  vol.  folio).  In  1751  he 
published  an  edition  of  Livy  still  known  as  the 
'inunaculate'  edition  from  its  entire  exemption 
from  errors  of  the  press.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Oialraers   (1794). 

RUDDY  (or  Rudder)  DUCK  (from  AS.  )•»(?», 
redness,  from  reodan,  to  make  red,  from  read, 
red).  A  small  fresh-water  duck,  common 
throughout  Xortliern  Xorth  America,  and  visiting 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  in  winter,  noted 
among  gimners  for  its  skill  in  diving  after  the 


manner  of  grelM>,  and  for  the  l,-n;,'lli  „f  lime  il 
can  remain  under  water,  lliis  duck  \i:rinmalurii 
rubida)  has  th,.  bill  slaty-blue:  tup  of  llie  head 
black;  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  while;  neck 
and  upper  parts  bright  chestnut;  and  the  lower 
parts  silky  while.    The  female  is  duller  in  color. 

RUDE,  n.Kl.  rR.\X(,ois  ( l-841S,-.5).   A  Kreneli 
sculptor,  born   at   Dijon.      Me   stu<lied    in    I'liris 
at    the    Keole   des    Heaux-.Arts    under    Ciirtellier. 
received   the   I'rix   <Ie   Bonie   in    1S12,   and   from 
1815  to   1S2S  lived   in   Brussels.      In   the   latter 
year    he    returned    to    Paris,    and    exliiliileil    lii» 
statue     of   "Mercury     Fastening      Ilis     Sandal" 
(Louvre)    in  the  Salon  of  that   year.     This  was 
followed  by  his  "Neapolitan   KisherBoy"    (ISIJl. 
Louvre),  the  first  of  that  short  series  o'f  striking 
masterpieces  which  have  placed  him   in   the   lir-l 
rank  of  French  sculi)lors.     Hmle  was  undoubtedly 
a  classicist  in  a  large  way.  l>ul  in  the  "Fisher- 
Boy"  he  shows  himself  ipiite  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Koniantic  School,  then  in 
its  full  vigor.     From  this  time    (1831)    his 
work  liecame  increasingly  naturalistic,  evolv- 
ing into  thoroughly  modern  realistic  art.    In 
1830  he  was  first  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  the  .\re  de  'rriom])lie  de  I'Ftoile,  for  which 
Rude  made  designs  for  four  great  groups  of 
sculpture  at  the  base:  "Le  depart."  "Le  rc- 
tour,"  "La  df-fense,"  and  "La  paix."    Thiers 
evidently  intended  at  first  to  allow  Rude  to 
execute  all  four,  but  later  gave  two  to  Etex 
and  (me  to  Cortot.  leaving  only  the  "R'-part" 
to  Rude.     This  great  group  was  Iniished  in  183(1. 
It  rejjresents  the  departure  of  the  volunteers  in 
1792.    and   is.    perliaps,    the    most    piiwerful    and 
jierfect  work  in  sculpture  produced  by  the  French 
nation. 

Compared  with  the  "Df-part"  the  rest  of 
his  production  is  mediocre,  e.xcept  perhaps 
the  superb  mortuary  figvire  of  Godefroy 
Cavaignac  ( 1847,  Montmartre  Cemetery).  t)ther 
.statues  by  Rude  are  a  charming  Louis  XIII. 
(1842)  as  a  bov;  "Awakening  to  Inunortal- 
itv:"  "MarMial  'de  Saxc"  (1838):  "Napoleon" 
(1847);  "Christ  on  the  Cross"  and  ".Joan  of 
Arc"  (1852,  both  in  the  Louvre):  "Marfchal 
Key  at  Paris"  (1853):  '-Hebe  and  the  Eagle" 
and  "Amor  Victor,"  in  the  Miisemn  of  Dijon.  The 
most  complete  biography  of  Rude  is  by  Fonr- 
caud  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  (1888- 
91).  See  also  Bertrand,  Francois  Rude  (Paris, 
1888)  ;  and  Rosenberg,  in  Dohme.  Kuti.il  und 
Kiinstler  des  neunzohnten  Jahrhundei-ls  (Leipzig. 
1880). 

RUT3ENS  (Lat.,  Cable).  A  romantic  comedy 
by  Plautus,  the  plot  of  which,  taken  from  Diplii- 
lus,  preserves  much  of  the  Greek  atmo>pherc.  The 
scene  is  laid  near  the  African  Cyrene.  Shake- 
speare borrowed  from  the  play  in  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tijre. 

RUDER AL  PLANTS  ( from  Lat.  rudus.  rub- 
bish). Plants  of  roadsides  and  waste  places. 
Close  observation  of  ruderal  areas  shows  that 
there  is  a  rapid  order  of  succession  of  the  plant 
forms,  conunencing  with  annmils.  largely  because 
of  the  quick  germination  of  their  abundant  seed. 
Then  grasses  and  other  perennial  plants  gradu- 
ally crowd  out  the  annuals,  a  change  sometimes 
accomplished  within  ten  years.  Naturalized 
plants  (see  Natch.\liz.\tio.\)  frequently  gain 
foothold  in  rtideral  areas,  doubtless  l>ecause  the 
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struggle   i:?   here   sumewhat   less  severe   than   in 
older  aud  more  established  plant  societies. 

BUDESHEIM,  ry'des-hlm.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Bingen  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, B  3).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine  of  the 
same  name,  the  oldest  brand  of  the  Rhine  wines. 
Poi)ulatiiiii,  in  IIIOO.  4812. 

BtJDINGEB,  rv'ding-er,  NiKOLAUS  (1832- 
96).  A  German  anatomist,  born  in  Biidesheim, 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Giessen.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Jlunich 
in  1870.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
photography  in  anatomic  instruction.  He 
published  an  Atlas  des  peripherischen  Nerren- 
si/stems  (1861-0.5),  an  Atlas  des  menschlicheii 
GeUororgans  (1866-75),  Topographisch  -  chirur- 
gisclip  Amitomie  (1872-79),  and  Eursus  der  topo- 
graphischen  Anatomie   (1891). 

BTJDINI,  roo-de'ne,  Antonio  Starrabba  di, 
Marcpiis  (1839—).  An  Italian  statesman,  born 
in  Palermo.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was 
chosen  Maj'or  of  Palermo,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  suppressing  an  insurrection.  In  1809  he 
was  for  a  short  time  Jlinister  of  the  Interior. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  until  February  7,  1891,  when 
he  became  Prime  ilinister,  having  as  leader 
of  the  old  Right  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Radical  leader  Nicotera  to  overthrow  Crispi 
(q.v. ).  During  his  administration  occurred  the 
diplomatic  tension  with  the  United  States  over 
the  killing  of  seven  Italians  by  a  New  Orleans 
mob.  His  general  policy  differed  from  that 
of  his  predecessor  in  its  more  conciliatory  atti- 
tude toward  France.  He  gave  way  to  Giolitti  in 
May,  1892,  but  after  the  Abyssinian  disaster  he 
was  in  1896  recalled  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
His  Government  w'ent  down  in  the  disturbed  Ital- 
ian politics  of  1898. 

♦RUDISTiE  (Neo-Lat.  nam.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
rndis:,  rough).  A  group  of  fossil  marine  laniel- 
libranchs  characterized  by  the  great  conical 
elongation  of  the  right  valve,  which  was  attached 
to  the  sea  bottom  by  its  apex,  and  by  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  the  left  valve  to  the  condition  of  a  lid- 
like operculum  in  which  no  trace  of  the  original 
spiral  form  of  the  shell  remains.  The  Rudista; 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  some  portions  of 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Europe. 
Asia  Minor,  and  Central  .America.  The  hinge 
of  the  shell  has  been  entirely  changed  from  its 
original  form  and  now  consists  of  a  system  of 


pegs  on  the  upper  valve,  wliich  lit  into  sockets 
in  the  lower  valve,  and  which  permit  the  oper- 
culum to  be  raised  and  lowered  in  a  vertical 
motion  instead  of  in  a  rotary  motion,  as  in  the 
normal  pelecypod.  The  principal  genera  are 
Radiolites,  Hippurites,  Sph.Trolites,  and  a  large 


HIPPDHITEB  RUDIOSUS. 

1.  Upper  valve  ;  s,  sinus  of  the  hiiipe ;  a.  b,  grooves  cor- 
respondiug  to  anterior  and  posterior  L-oIumns  of  tlie  lower 
valve ;  c,  anterior  process  of  the  clitln-um  ;  d,  d,  posterior 
processes  of  the  elithrum.  2.  Interior  of  lower  valve  seen 
from  above ;  e,  f,  position  of  anterior  and  posterior  col- 
umns :  gg.  adductor  sears  ;  A,  socket  of  anterior,  and  kk 
of  posterior  processes  of  elithrum  ;  7.  body-chamber  of  cell: 
m,  vacant  cavity  near  sinus. 

form,  Barrettia,  which  attains  a  length  of  two 
feet.  These  most  curious  of  pelecypods  resemble 
corals  so  closely  that  they  were  formerly  classed 
as  such.  Consult  Bernard,  EUments  de  paleonto- 
logie   (Paris,  1895). 

BU'DOLF,  Lake.  A  large  lake  in  British 
East  Africa  situated  200  miles  northeast  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  4).  It  lies  in 
the  Great  Rift  Valley  and  is  of  elongated  shape, 
about  185  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
20  to  35  miles  wide.  It  is  bordered  by  high 
cliffs  in  the  south ;  elsewhere  the  surrounding 
country  consists  either  of  rugged  lava  fields  or 
sandy  plains,  and  is  treeless  and  sterile.  Several 
active  volcanoes  stand  close  to  the  shores,  whose 
contour  is  said  to  have  been  changed  in  re- 
cent years  by  volcanic  activity.  The  lake  is 
deep  near  the  southern  end  and  shallow  in  the 
north,  where  the  Omo  or  Nianam  River  enters  it 
through  a  marshy  delta.  As  there  is  no  outlet, 
the  water  is  brackish.  The  lake  was  discovered 
by  Teleki  in  1888. 

RUDOLF  OF  EMS  (  ?-1254) .  A  German  poet, 
born  ])roliably  in  Switzerland,  and  getting  his 
name  from  Hohenems.  He  died  in  Italy  in  the 
service  of  Conrad  IV.  Rudolf's  earliest  work 
was  Der  giite  Gerlmrd.  ilore  famous  was  the 
story  of  Barlaam  und  Josaphat  (c.1225;  edited 
by  Pfeiffer.  Leipzig.  1843).  He  also  wrote  a 
Weltchronik.  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  coming  down  only  to  the  death  of 
Solomon.  In  a  revised  form  it  had  a  great 
vogue  up  to  the  time  of  Luther's  version  of  the 
Bible,  being  practically  the  only  form  in  which 
the  earlier  part  of  the  liiblical  story  was  available 
for  the  common  people. 

RUDOLPH  L  (1218-91).  King  of  Germany 
and  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from  1273 
to  1291,  foimder  of  the  present  House  of  Austria. 
He  was  the  son  of  Albert  IV.,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg  and  Landgrave  of  Alsace.  Through  inher- 
itance, through  his  marriage  with  Gertrude. 
Countess  of  Hohenberg.  and  by  successful  wars 
with  his  neighbors,  he  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  the  extreme  southw-est  of  Germany, 
with  possessions  in  Switzerland.  Swabia,  and  Al- 
sace.    He  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  brav- 
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eiy,  wisdom,  and  fair  doalin^.  During  tlio  (Irtat 
Inteiregnuni,  wliicli  bogan  in  lioti,  (ieiuiany  was 
witliout  an  acknowlcxlged  lioad.  In  1272  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  alarmed  at  German  disunion,  vised 
every  means  in  liis  power  to  force  an  Imperial 
election.  Tlic  great  Klienisli  princes,  in  wliose 
hands  rested  tlie  power  of  election,  wished  to  lind 
someone  wlio  would  not  be  unmanageable  or 
strong  enougli  to  excite  jealousy.  Their  clioice 
fell  on  Euilolph  of  Haiisburg.  and  he  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  October  24,  1273. 
Kudolph's  most  formidable  opponent  was  Otto- 
kar,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  refused  allegiance  to 
the  new  King.  Rudolph  made  war  upon  him, 
vanquished  him,  and  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
duchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinlhia,  and 
some  other  territories    (1276). 

Ottokar,  having  renewed  tlie  war.  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a  battle  on  the  JIarchfeld  (1278J. 
The  Emperor,  in  1282,  invested  his  sons,  Albert 
and  Rudolph,  with  the  territories  wrested  from 
Ottokar.  (See  Austria-Hung.\ry.  )  Rudolph 
did  a  great  service  to  Germany  in  suppressing 
the  'robber  barons'  and  destroying  their 
strongholds.  He  is  said  to  have  condemned  to 
death  thirty  nobles  and  to  have  razed  to  the 
ground  twice  that  number  of  castles.  His  eflforts  to 
preserve  peace,  by  prohibiting  private  wars,  w'ere 
very  acceptable  to  the  towns  and  lesser  nobles, 
but  the  lack  of  eft'ective  police  and  Judicial  organi- 
zations prevented  the  execution  of  his  laws.  More- 
over, he  antagonized  the  towns  by  attempting  to 
raise  an  Imperial  revenue  by  taxation.  Consult: 
Kopp,  Kiinicj  Rudolf  iind  seine  Zeit  (Leipzig, 
1845-49),  continued  by  Busson  (Berlin,  1871); 
Hien,  Rudolf  von  Huhsburri  (Vienna,  1874)  ; 
Schulte.  (le.ichichie  der  Habsburger  (Innsbruck, 
1887)  ;  Zisterer,  (Iregor  X.  und  Rudolf  von  Habs- 
burg  (Freiburg.  1891)  ;  and  Redlich,  Rudolf  von 
Uabsburg    (Innsbruck,   1903). 

RUDOLPH  IL  (1.552-1612).  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  from  1576  to  1012.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Spanish  Court  by  the  .Jesuits.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1576.  he  succeeded  to 
the  Imperial  crown  and  to  the  possession  of 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  Bohemia,  and  part 
of  Hungary.  He  was  weak-willed  and  little 
concerned  with  the  afl'airs  of  government,  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation. The  liberalizing  tendencies 
which  had  been  at  work  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions under  his  predecessor  came  to  an  end. 
Intolerance  and  persecution  on  the  part  of  Ru- 
dolph aroused  bitter  discontent  and  in  1604  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Hungary.  Matthias, 
the  .younger  brother  of  Rudolph,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  party  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  in  1608  forced  him  to  cede  to  him  the 
government  of  Austria.  Hungary,  and  Moravia. 
In  1609  Rudolph  was  forced  to  issue  the 
IMajestiitsbrief,  guaranteeing  the  Bohemians  re- 
ligious freedom,  but  at  the  same  time  prep- 
arations were  already  going  on  for  the 
great  struggle  that  was  to  break  out  in  less  th.nn 
a  decade.  In  1608  the  Evangelical  l^nion  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  German  States  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
League  in  1609.  In  1611  Bohemia  was  taken 
from  Rudolph  and  transferred  to  Matthias.  The 
Emperor  died  January  20.   1612,  without  issue. 


and  was  succeeded  by  .Matthias.  Rudolph's  tasto 
for  astrology  anil  the  occult  sciences,  ami  his  de- 
sire to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  led  liini 
to  extend  his  pnlronage  to  Tycho  Hrahe  and 
Kepler.  The  important  astroniunical  ealculu- 
lions  begun  by  Tycho  and  continued  by  Ki'pler, 
which  are  known  as  Tlu  RmlnliiUiiie  Ttiblis,  ile 
rive  their  name  from  this  Emperor.  Consult 
Gindely,  Rudoljih  II.  und  seine  Zeit  (Prague, 
1863-65). 

RUDOLPH  (1858-89).  An  Archduke  and 
Crown  Prince  of  Aiistria,  son  of  I'rancis  .losepli  1. 
He  was  educated  carefully  and  entered  the  army 
in  1878.  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  hunter  uud 
traveler,  and  the  author  of  Fiinfielm  Tiiije  auf 
der  DoiHUi  (1881),  and  Einr  Orienlreise  (1884). 
He  planne<l  and  partly  edited  the  work  Uie 
ostcrreichinehuiigiirische  Monarehie  (1886  et 
seq.).  Rvidolph  married  Stephanie,  daughter  of 
Leoi)old  11.  of  liclgium,  in  1881.  The  .\rchduke 
was  found  dead  in  his  shooting  lodge  at  Meyer- 
ling,  near   P.adcn. 

RUDOLSTADT,  ron'dfll-stiit.  The  capital  of 
the  Principality  nf  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt .  Ger- 
many, on  the  Saalc,  18  miles  south  of  Wi'imar 
(Map:  Ciermany,  U  3).  Its  most  beautiful  cliurch 
is  the  thirteenth-century  Stadtkirche,  rebuilt  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  restored  in  187U. 
The  castli^  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
since  1599.  The  city  has  a  palace  with  a  natural 
historv  collection,  a  gymn:isium.  a  national  semi- 
nar.v,  and  a  library  of  65.000  volumes.  It  manu- 
factures ]iorcelain,  pianos,  metal  and  wooden 
artistic  cabinet  work,  children's  building-blocks, 
chocolate,  essential  oils,  and  chemicals.  Kudol- 
stadt  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  800.  It  came 
into  possession  of  Schwarzburg  in  1355.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  12,407. 

RUDRA,  roTi'dm  (Skt.,  howler,  or  perhaps, 
red.  liriglit),  or  MAll.\nEVA.  A  deity  of  Vcdic 
Inilia.  He  is  described  as  an  archer  I)earing  the 
lightning  shaft,  and  in  per.sonal  iiiijicarance  he  is 
of  dazzling  brilliancy.  He  is  either  copper-colored 
or  with  a  l>Iack  belly  and  a  red  back,  while  his 
neck  is  blue  and  his  eyes  are  a  thousand  in  imm- 
her.  He  is  associated  most  frcipiently  with  the 
Maruts  (q.v. ).  although  in  some  passages  he  is 
identified  with  Agni  (q.v.).  or  with  Vishnu 
(q.v.).  His  character  is  twofold.  For  tlie  most 
part  he  is  represented  as  a  terrible  deity,  mighty, 
and  dangerous,  to  whom  prayer  must  be  ottered 
to  induce  him  to  avert  his  .shafts  both  from  men 
and  from  animals,  occasionally  even  frinii  the 
gods,  while  disgraceful  attributes  are  assigned 
to  him  in  the  later  \'edic  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rudra  is  a  divinity  of  healing,  and  his 
blessings  are  besought  repeatedly.  In  the  post- 
Vedi<'  period  the  place  of  Kudra  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon  has  been  usurped  by  Siva  (q.v.).  Con- 
sult: iluir.  Original  San.ilcrit  Textx  (London, 
18(;S-74)  ;  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mythology  (Strass- 
burg.  1897). 

RUE  (OF.,  Fr.  rue,  from  Lat.  rula.  from  Gk. 
h^rrri.  rliule,  rue),  Ruta.  A  genus  of  about  .50 
species  of  half  shrubby  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rutaceir.  natives  of  Southern  Europe, 
Northern  .Africa,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia.  Comiium  rue  or  garden  nie 
{Ruta  grareolens)  grows  in  sunny  stony  places 
in  Mediterranean  countries  ami  is  cultivated  in 
American  gardens.  It  has  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers,  and   glaucous   evergreen   leaves   with   Hinall 
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oblong  leaflets,  the  teimiual  leaflets  obovate.  It 
was  formerly  called  herb  of  grace  (see  Hamlet, 
act  iv.,  scene  5),  because  it  was  used  for  sprink- 
ling the  people  with  holy  water.  Tt  was  in  great 
repute  as  an  amulet   against  witchcraft  in  the 


RUE  {Buta  graveoleus). 

time  of  Aristotle.  The  smell  of  rue  when  fresh 
is  strong,  and  to  many  disagreeable ;  yet  it  is 
used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  in  cookery.  Some 
of  the  species  found  in  Northern  India  are  sim- 
ilarly used. 

RUE  CROWN.  A  Saxon  order  founded  in 
1807  by  Frederick  Augu.stus  I.,  and  intended  as 
a  distinction  for  high  State  officials.  The  cross 
is  green,  with  white  edges,  and  has  golden  rue 
leaves  between  the  arms.  The  medallion  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreatli  composed  of  sixteen  rue 
leaves  and  bears  the  initials  of  the  founder,  with 
the  motto  Frovideiiiiw  Memor. 

RUEDA,  roo-a'Da,  Lope  de  (?-c.I567),  A 
Spanisli  dramatist,  born  in  Seville,  where  he  was 
a  gold-beater  for  some  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  was  a  versatile  actor  and  manager  of  his  troupe. 
He  was  the  first  popular  dramatist  of  Spain.  His 
works  include  four  'comedies,'  mostly  from  Ital- 
ian sources,  where  there  is  much  pleasant  fooling 
and  a  plot  usually  liinging  on  mistaken  identity. 
Rucda  also  wrote  l)UColic  dialogues,  which  are 
somewhat  stiff,  and  ten  Pasos,  all  drawn  from 
every-day  characters.  His  complete  works  are 
published  in  volumes  23  and  24  of  the  C'oleccidn 
de  lihros  espaiioles  raros  6  curiosos  (1895-96). 

RUELLIA  (Xeo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  .Jean 
Rtiel.  a  French  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury). A  large  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Acanthacese.  mostly  natives  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  Asia  and  Australia.  Some  beautiful 
species  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  hot-houses. 
In  Assam  and  in  some  parts  of  China  Rvellia 
indigofera,  called  by  some  botanists  Strobiltnithes 
flaccidifoUiis,  is  much  cultivated  for  the  excellent 
indigo  which  it  yields.  A  few  species,  especially 
Ruellia  strepens  and  RueVia  ciliosa,  with  large 
blue  or  purple  attractive  flowers,  are  natives  of 
the  United  States. 

RTJFF,  or  REEVE  (probably  from  ruff,  ab- 
breviation of  ruffle,  from  JIDutch  ruyffelen,  to 
wrinkle:  so  called  because  of  the  neck-ruff). 
A  European  snipe  (Machetes  puifnax)  noted  for 
pugnacity.  It  is  .about  a  foot  in 'entire  length, 
and  in  color  ash-brown,  spotted  or  mottled  with 


black;  the  head,  a  prominent  erectile  ruff  of  neck 
feathers,  and  the  shoulders  are  black,  glossed 
with  purple,  and  variously  barred  with  chestnut. 
The  female  (the  reeve)  is  mostly  ash-brown,  with 
spots  of  dark  brown,  is  much  more  uniform  in 
color  than  the  male,  and  lacks  the  rull'.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Shore  Birds. 

RUFFED  GROUSE.     See  Grouse. 

RUF'FIN,  EUMUXD  (1794-1865).  An  Ameri- 
can agriculturist,  born  in  Prince  George  County, 
Va.  He  attended  William  and  Mary  College 
from  1810  until  1812,  and  then,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  England,  enlisted  in  a  volunteer 
company.  After  scarcely  six  months'  service, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  estate  left  him '  by 
his  father  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture.  He  made  a  number  of  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  discover}'  of  the  value  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  great  deposits  of  marl  in 
Eastern  Virginia.  In  1833  he  founded  the 
Farmer's  Register,  a  pioneer  in  arousing  interest 
in  scientific  farming.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
agricultural  surveyor  of  South  Carolina,  and 
later  he  founded  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  became  president.  As  the 
oldest  member  of  one  of  the  military  organiza- 
tions which  besieged  Fort  Sumter,  he  fired  the 
first  shot  of  the  war  at  half  past  four  o'clock, 
Friday  morning,  April  12,  1801,  Four  years 
later  when  the  conflict  ended  he  committed  sui- 
cide rather  than  give  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  Consult  Yearbool-  of  the  United  Utates 
Department  of  Agriculture   (1875). 


RUELLIA  (Ruellia  ciliosa). 

RUFFINI,  ruf-fii'ns,  Giovanni  (1807-81). 
An  English  writer  of  Italian  origin,  born  in 
Genoa.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  came  to 
know  Mazzini,  whose  "Young  Italy"  (q.v. )  he 
joined  in  1833.  He  fled  from  Italv,  and  from 
1836  to  1842  lived  in  England.  He  then  went 
to  France.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
permitted  his  return  to  his  native  land,  and  he 
entered  the  Sardinian  Parliament  in  that  year, 
becoming  in  1849  Sardinian  representative  at 
Paris.  After  the  battle  of  Novara  he  returned  to 
England  and  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of 
novels.  He  published  Doctor  Antonio  (1855), 
Dear  Experience    (1878),   Lavinia    (I860),   Fin- 
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cfiizo  (18G3),  anil  oViw.r  works.  His  autobiog- 
rapli.v  a[)peared  in  185;!  under  the  title  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Italian. 

RUF'FO,  Fabrizio  (17-14-1827).  An  Italian 
cardinal  and  general.  He  was  born  in  Cala- 
bria, a  descendant  of  the  dncal  family  of  liar- 
ncUo,  and  was  trained  as  a  priest.  In  1794  lie 
was  made  cardinal.  He  entered  afterwards  the 
Neapolitan  service,  and  offered  stnbborn  and 
successful  resistiince  to  t'hanipionnet,  who,  at 
the  liead  of  a  French  army,  attempted  to  cap- 
ture Naples.  Having  gatliered  a  Uirge  nundier 
of  royalists  in  Calabria,  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
celel>rated  brigand  chief  I'^ra  Diavolo  (q.v. ),  he 
expelled  the  French  and  the  republicans  from  the 
country  and  restored  King  Fenliand  1.  to  the 
throne  in  ll'MK 

RTJFIJI,  roo-fe'je.  The  principal  river  in 
German  East  Africa.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Luvegu  and  Ulanga  and  Hows  north- 
eastward and  then  eastward,  entering  tlie  In- 
dian Ocean  through  a  large  delta  120  miles 
south  of  Zanzibar.  The  heaustreams  rise  on  the 
Livingstone  Jlountains  northeast  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  flow  througli  a  sparsely  inhabited  forest 
country.  Some  distance  below  the  confluence  the 
Euliji  receives  the  Rviaha,  which  rises  north  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  e.xceeds  the  main  stream  in 
length.  The  Rufiji  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
ers up  to  the  falls  below  the  confluence  of  its 
headstreams,  above  which  the  Ulanga  is  again 
permanently  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  course. 

RTJ&'BY.  A  market  town  in  Warwickshire, 
England,  15  miles  northeast  of  Warwick  (Jlap: 
England,  E  4).  It  is  an  important  junction  of 
five  difl'crent  railwajs.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
from  Rugbv  School  (q.v.),  founded  in  1567. 
Population,"  in  1901,  16,830.  Consult:  Bloxham 
and  Smith.  Rugby:  Its  School  and  S eighborhood 
(London.  1889)  ;  Rimmer,  Rambles  Around 
Rugbt/  (ib.,  1882). 

RUGBY.  A  town  In  Jlorgan  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 7  miles  from  Rugby  station  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad,  and  114  miles  north  of 
Chattanooga.  The  towni  was  founded  in  the 
expectation  of  developing  an  ideal  community. 
The  first  steps  were  taken  by  New  England  capi- 
talists, who  soon  transferred  the  enterprise  to  an 
English  company,  which  invested  £150.000  in  a 
tract  of  50.000  acres  and  improvements.  The 
site  was  ready  in  1880,  and  a  colony  of  English 
farmers  took  possession.  The  plan  contemplated 
a  combination  of  industrial  activity  with  atten- 
tion to  culture  and  out-of-door  Englisli  sports, 
.such  as  cricket  and  hunting,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  colony  would  consist  of  both  American 
families  and  tlie  sons  of  English  farmers  of  the 
better  class  in  fair  circumstances.  It  was,  how- 
ever, never  successful,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  colony  were  abandoned. 
The  town  is  now  a  popular  health  resort. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL.  A  famous  public  school, 
situated  at  Rugby,  England,  founded  in  1567  un- 
der the  will  of  Lawrence  SheriflTe  as  a  free  school 
for  the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownsover.  Ed- 
ward Rolston  was  appointed  the  first  master  in 
1.574.  Up  to  lfi67  theschool  remained  in  compara- 
tive obscurity.  Its  history  during  that  trying  pe- 
riod is  characterized  mainly  by  a  series  of  law- 
suits between  descendants   of  the   founder,   who 


tried  to  defeat  [Uv  intciilinn-i  of  the  ti^tator.  and 
the  masters  ami  Uu^teo.  who  (ried  to  carry  them 
out.  A  tinal  decision  was  handed  ilown  in  l(lii7, 
contirniing  the  lliidiiigs  of  a  ••iiiunii.-Nioii  in  favor 
of  the  trust,  and  henceforth  tlii'  school  maiiitainitl 
a  steady  growth.  Under  the  vigorous  uiliiiiiiistra- 
tion_of  Francis  Holyoake.  Iieadinasler  from  llMK 
to  1731,  Ru"by  a.ssunied  considerable  liiiportani'o 
among  Knglisli  public  schools,  there  being  nt 
Olio  time  an  enrollment  of  more  than  100  pupils. 
Thomas  James,  an  Ktoiiian  by  education,  \vu« 
elected  headmaster  in  1778,  lie  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  classics  anil  matlieiiialic'*,  and 
a  lirm  disci|ilinarian.  He  introduced  exliibitioiis, 
forms,  tutors,  'pra'postors,'  and  fags,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  the  methods  in  vogue  at  Ktoii.  .\t  the 
end  of  his  regime  (1794)  the  attendance  won 
about  200.  James  was  the  first  real  organizer  of 
Rugby  as  we  liiid  it  to-day. 

The  choice  of  Thomas  Arnold  (q.v.)  in  1829  as 
headmaster  of  Uiigby  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  spirit  in  English  education.  The  aim  hitherto 
had  been  the  inculcation  of  knowledge  with  a 
view  to  preparation  for  university  examinations. 
Arnold  conceived  the  idea  of  education  that 
makes  for  character.  He  sagaciously  accepted  the 
organization  of  Rugby  as  he  found  it,  but  he  in- 
fused new  life  and  light  into  it.  He  did  not  abro- 
gate the  liberty  of  the  older  boys,  but  he  added 
to  it  res|)onsibility  by  placing  the  discipline  of 
the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  sixth  form.  The 
unhappy  lot  of  fags  was  under  his  influence  con- 
siderably ameliorated.  Since  his  death  in  1842 
the  successive  masters  have  with  more  or  less 
success  striven  to  maintain  the  high  standard  set 
up  by  Arnold.  In  IStiS  the  government  of  the 
school  was  transferred  to  a  board  of  governors, 
the  board  of  trustees  retaining  nianagenient  of 
the  finances  and  the  appointing  of  masters.  The 
lower  school  was  establislicd  in  1878  for  founda- 
tioners, Rugby  School  ]iro]ier  being  devoted  to  the 
education  of  non-foundationers.  The  studies  at 
Rugby  are  still  mainly  classical.  The  modern 
tendencies  are,  however,  fast  making  an  inroad 
into  the  school  eurrieulum.  There  are  14  com- 
petitive scholarships,  ranging  from  £20  to  £100 
annually.  In  1900  Rugl)y  had  an  attendam-e 
of  about  GOO,  distributed  among  the  classical, 
specialist,  and  modern  'sides'  and  the  army 
class.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Rugby  and 
New  Big  Schools,  built  in  quadrangles;  the 
chapel,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  niuseuni.  In  1000 
there  w-eie  9  dormitories.  The  'Close'  is  the  prin- 
cipal playground  and  contains  about  17  acres. 
the  most  popular  game  being  football.  Rugby 
includes  also  a  library,  a  laboratory,  a  vivarium, 
and  a  workshop.  Two  missions,  one  home  and 
one  foreign,  arc  sujiported  by  Rugbeians.  The 
Meteor  is  the  principal  publication.  By  far  the 
best  known  of  English  public  schools.  Rugby 
owes  its  celebrity  in  part  to  the  truthful  picture 
of  the  school  life  of  real  boys  as  drawn  by  one  of 
her  sons,  Thomas  Hughes,  in  his  cla--ic  Turn 
liroifn  at  Rugby. 

RUGE,  ron'g'-.  Arxold  (1.8n'2-SO(.  A  i.c-imkhi 
political  agitator  and  miseellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Bergen,  island  of  Rilgeii.  He  studied  nt  Jena 
and  Halle,  shared  in  the  student  agitations  of 
1821-24,  was  imprisoned  (1824-30).  became  pri- 
vat-doeent  at  Halle  (18.32) .  founded  the  flnlhschr 
Jahrbiicher  (1837),  as  an  organ  of  the  Young 
German  Hegelians,  and,  ou  its  suppression  by  the 
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Jl'rus'iian  cpnsorsliip,  he  went  to  Paris  (1843-45), 
ami  later  to  Switzerland.  He  then  became  a 
bookseller  in  Leipzig,  published  a  democratic 
journal.  Die  Kcfonii,  was  elected  to  the  Frank- 
ifort  Parliament  (1848),  and  in  the  next  year  he 
lied  to  England.  He  aided  ilazzini  and  Ledru- 
liollin  in  organizing  the  Central  European  Demo- 
cratic Connnittce  (1849),  and,  from  18.52,  lived 
in  Brighton,  teaching  and  writing.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a  Maiiifest  an  die  deutsche 
Xulioii  (ISGtJ).  and  Geschichte  unserer  Zeit 
(1881).  In  1877  he  was  pensioned  by  the  Ger- 
man Government.  His  autobiography  Aiis  frii- 
hovr  y,pit,  appeared  in  Berlin.  1863-67 ;  his  Let- 
ters were  edited  by  Nerrlich    (ib.,   1885-86). 

BUGEN,  ry'gen.  The  largest  of  the  islands 
of  Germany,  situated  in  the  Baltic  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  Pomerania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strelasund,  one  mile  wide  (Jlap:  Ger- 
many, El).  It  is  33  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  26  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  362 
square  miles.  It  is  of  extremely  irregular  shape, 
the  northeastern  portion  being  separated  from 
the  remainder  by  a  deep  and  irregular  inlet 
known  as  the  Jasmunder  Bodden.  It  is  level 
in  the  west  and  hilly  in  the  east,  nearly  the  whole 
eastern  coast  consisting  of  steep  chalk  cliffs 
rising  in  one  place  to  a  height  of  528  feet.  The 
scenery  is  pleasing,  and,  together  with  the 
good  sea-bathing,  attracts  many  visitors.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  rape-seed; 
cattle-raising  and  herring  fisheries  are  also  im- 
portant. Population,  in  1900,  46,270.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  Riigen  was  taken  possession  of 
by  V'aldemar  I.  of  Denmark  in  1168,  and  was 
imited  with  Pomerania  in  1325.  In  1648  it 
passed  to  Sweden,  and  in  1815  was  acquired  by 
Prussia,  to  which  it  still  belongs. 

EU'GENDAS,  Georg  Philipp  (1666-1742). 
A  German  battle  and  military  genre  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Augsburg.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Isaac  (or  .Jacob)  Fischer,  an  historical  painter, 
took  Bourguignon,  Lembke,  and  Tempesta  for  his 
models,  but  formed  his  style  more  especially 
through  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
military  profession,  from  real  life.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  two  years  in  Vienna,  and 
in  1692  under  ilolinari  in  Venice,  thence  went 
to  Rome.  During  the  siege  and  pillage  of  Augs- 
burg in  1703  be  exposed  himself  to  great  danger 
by  drawing,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagements,  the 
scenes  around  him.  The  six  etchings  resulting 
from  this  are  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part 
of  his  work.  His  oil  paintings,  spirited  in  draw- 
ing, but  defective  in  coloring,  may  best  be  studied 
in  the  Brunswick  Gallery,  which  contains  nine 
battle-pieces  bv  him.  Consult  the  monograph  bv 
Count  Stillfried   (Berlin,  1879). 

RUGEB,  roo'ger,  Thom.is  Howabd  (1833—). 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  engineers,  but  resigned  a  year 
later  and  became  a  lawyer  at  .Janesville.  Wis.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  reentered  the 
service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Wis- 
consin Volunteers,  and  diiring  the  first  half 
of  the  war  participated  in  the  campaigns  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  becoming 
brigadier -general  of  volunteers  in  November, 
1862.  In  1864  he  commanded  a  brigade 
of  the  Twentieth  Corps  during  the  invasion 
of     Georgia,     and     later     commanded     a     divi- 


sion of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign  against  Gen.  .John  B.  Hood  (q.v. ),  and 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  re- 
ceived the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. Later  he  took  part  in  the  operations  in 
North  Carolina.  After  the  war  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  Thirtj'-third  Infantry, 
in  -July,  1866,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
where  he  remained  until  1876.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general  in  March,  1886,  and  to 
be  major-general  in  February,  1895,  and  was 
retired  from  the  seryice  in  May,  1897. 

RTJGGLES,  S.\MUEL  Bllkley  (1800-80).  An 
Ameiican  lawyer,  born  in  Connecticut.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1821.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In 
1839  he  was  chosen  as  a  canal  commissioner, 
and  the  following  year  became  president  of  the 
canal  board,  an  office  which  he  held  again  in 
1858.  He  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
international  monetary  conference  in  Paris,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  statistical  conference  at 
The  Hague  in  1809.  As  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  collected  valuable  sta- 
tistics concerning  production  and  transportation. 

RUGGLES,  rug'g'lz,  Timothy  (1711-95).  An 
American  jurist  and  soldier,  born  at  Rochester, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1732,  .stud- 
ied law,  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  colony.  He  was  made  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  County 
in  1757,  and  five  years  later  became  its  Chief  Jus- 
tice. F^or  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Court.  \A'hen  the  F'rench  and  Indian 
War  began  he  entered  the  army,  was  second  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  in  1755, 
was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  1759-00 
took  part  under  General  Amherst  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  As  a  reward  for  his  services 
he  was  given  a  farm  by  Massachusetts,  and  later 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  surveyor-general 
of  the  King's  forests.  In  1765  he  was  president 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  but,  having  refused 
to  transmit  to  England  the  addresses  and  peti- 
tions drawn  vip  by  that  body,  he  was  censured  by 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  and  repri- 
manded by  the  I^peaker.  In  1774  he  received  an 
appointment  as  mandamus  counselor,  and  as  he 
expressed  his  intention  to  serve,  became  so  un- 
popular that  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  Bos- 
ton. \\'hen  the  British  were  forced  to  evacuate 
that  city,  he  accompanied  them,  and  ultimately 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died.  Consult: 
Washburn,  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  Eistcrrn  of 
Massrirhiisetts  from  HiSO  to  the  Revolution  in 
1775  (Boston,  1840)  ;  and  Paige,  History  of  Hard- 
u-ick  (Boston,  1893). 

RUGS  (from  Swed.  riif/r/.  rough  tangled  hair; 
probably  connected  with  LGcr.  rug.  OHG.  rfih, 
Oer.  rauh,  AS.  n'lh,  rug,  Eng.  rough,  and  with 
Lith.  rnuka.t;  fold,  wrinkle).  Floor  coverings 
made  in  one  piece,  covering  usually  only  a  portion 
of  the  floor.  A  rug  may  be  woven  or  it  may  be 
made  from  an  animal's  skin.  Oriental  rugs  are 
sometimes  used  for  hangings  as  well  as  for  floor 
coverings.  The  ordinary  power-loom  rugs  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  differ  from  carpets  in  their 
shape  and  size,  rather  than  in  the  method  of  their 
manufacture.  A  Smt/rna  rug  is  simply  a  chenille 
Axminster  (see  Carpets),  with  the  wool  on  both 
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sides  instead  of  one.  They  were  tiisl  uiunufiic- 
tured  in  Glasgow,  in  hit  or  miss  and  mottled 
patterns,  from  tlie  waste  elienille  of  carpet  nianii- 
faeture.  They  were  introduced  about  1S80 
into  America,  where,  in  place  of  a  mottled  de- 
sign, the  patterns  were  copied  from  Oriental  rugs 
and  the  goods  were  given  their  name  of  Smyvnas. 

JIosAlc  WOOL  rugs  are  made  of  variously  col- 
ored woolen  threads,  arranged  so  the  ends  form  a 
])attern.  These  tlireads,  about  17  feet  long,  are 
stretclied  tirmly  in  iron  frames,  in  a  di-nse  mass. 
To  convert  the  threads  into  separate  rugs,  with 
the  pattern  on  each,  tlu'  up])er  surface,  composed 
of  the  ends  of  the  threads,  is  cemented  onto  a 
canvas  backing.  When  dry.  the  threads  are  cut 
across  by  a  ver,v  keen  circular  cutter,  leaving  a 
horizontal  slice  about  ^5  of  an  inch  thick  adher- 
ing to  the  backing.  This  slice,  when  turned  up, 
presents  the  original  design  in  a  soft  nap  of 
woolen  threads.  The  ])roces9  is  repeated  until 
the  whole  mass  is  transversely  cut  up  and  forms 
about  a  thousand  rugs. 

()RiEKT.\L  is  a  general  term  for  the  hand-made 
rugs  which  are  woven  by  the  peasants  of  Western 
Asia,  particularly  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Daghestan, 
and  India.  Their  designs  are  chiefly  geometrical 
figures  or  conventioiialized  flowers.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  weavers  are  Jlohammedans, 
whose  religion  forbids  the  representation  of  the 
forms  of  human  beings  or  of  animals.  Tlie  colors 
uiost  used  and  most  durable  are  the  blues,  reds, 
and  yellows.  Formerly  only  animal  and  vege- 
tal)le  dyes  were  used,  producing  colors  of  wonder- 
ful softness  and  durability.  The  advent  of  ani- 
line dyes  has  greatly  deteriorated  the  perma- 
nency and  beauty  of  Oriental  colorings.  In  Per- 
sia the  Government  has  forbidden  their  importa- 
tion and  confiscates  all  brought  into  the  country. 

The  loom  used  for  the  weaving  of  an  Oriental 
rug  consists  of  a  crude  frame  of  poles  and  tree 
trunks.  The  threads  of  wool  which  form  the 
]>attern  are  attached  to  the  warp  by  a  running 
knot,  and  a  weft  thread  is  woven  in  at  the  back. 
The  dirt'erent  names  which  Oriental  rugs  bear  are 
usually  deri\ed  from  the  district  in  which  they 
are  woven.  Formerly  each  district  had  its  own 
peculiar  patterns  and  coloring,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  identify  a  rug  at  a  glance.  But  since 
rugs  have  been  made  so  extensively  for  tlie  West- 
ern markets  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
make. 

In  general  Turkish  rugs  are  loosely  woven  of 
coarse  yarn,  with  a  long,  thick  pile.  Among  the 
most  common  varieties  are  the  Carabagh,  Syrian, 
and  Daghestan,  the  Anatolian,  and  the  Bok- 
hara. Of  the  Indian  rugs  the  Candahars  and 
Agras  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  The  Per- 
sian rugs  are  the  handsomest  Oriental  rugs  pro- 
duced. They  are  line,  closely  woven,  with  a  short 
pile.  Camel's  liair  is  much  used  in  their  manufac- 
tiire.  The  Hamadan,  Kirmau,  Shirvan.  Tehe- 
ran, Khorassan,  Herat,  and  Kurdistan  are  well- 
known  varieties. 

The  jute  rugs  of  China  and  .Japan  are  not  dur- 
able in  color  or  texture  and  are  among  the  cheap- 
est and  also  the  most  unsatisfactoiy  of  floor  cov- 
erings. 

Consult  Mumford,  Oriental  Rtigs  (Xew  York, 
1900)  ;  History  and  Miinitfdrtiire  of  Floor  Cov- 
erinrif)    (New   York.   18i1!)). 

BtrHMKOEFF,  n.im'korf,  HEiNRicn  Daniel 
(1803-77).  A  Gennan  physicist  and  instrument 
maker,  born  at  Hanover.     In  1848  he  founded  at 


Paris  an  eslublishnient  for  the  nianufiictiire  of 
instruments  and  scientitic  apparatu.-<,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  ciinsi ruction  of  electrical 
and  magnet ic  iu'-truiiients.  II ii  nanu'  is  UHsoci- 
ated  with  a  special  form  of  induction  coil  whicli 
he  invented  in  IS.'il.  In  lHi;4  lie  was  awarded 
a  grand  prizi'  of  jO.OOO  francs  for  his  applica 
tions  of  eleclricily. 

BUHNKEN,  rmm'k.n,  Davii.  (l72:»-!t8).  A 
(iernian  classical  phjiidogist.  He  was  horn  iiL 
Stoipe,  L'omerania,  ami  studied  at  WitlenberK 
and  I.e.vden.  lie  |)repared  a  new  edition  of  Plato, 
collected  the  scholia  of  that  author,  and  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edition  of  Tiniieus's  hcxivuii 
I'ocHDi-  I'latoniciirum  (l7o4:  reedited  in  a 
miuh  im])roved  form  17811).  In  17lil  lie  wan 
a]i|i(iiiited  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  history 
at  I.eydcn.  Ruhnken's  chief  service  was  in  estab- 
lishing university  instruction  in  (Jreek  tlinmgli- 
out  the  Netherlands  iijion  the  same  bjisis  as  tliut 
in  Latin.  There  are  three  collections  of  his  let- 
ters, and  his  life  has  been  written  by  his  famous 
pujdl  Wyttenbaeh  ( I.eyrlen,  17il!);  la.st  ed.  Frei- 
burg,  184(j). 

BUHB,  rooi-.  A  river  of  Western  Prussia,  en- 
tering the  Itliinc  near  Uuisburg,  after  a  course 
of  14.J  miles  tlirough  an  important  industrial  and 
mining  region  (Map:  Germany.  H  .')).  By 
means  of  10  locks  it  has  been  made  navigable  4ti 
miles. 

BUHROBT,  roo'rort.  A  town  in  the  Rhine 
Province,  Prussia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Khine,  12  miles  west  of  Kssen  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  the  largest  river  harbor 
in  Europe,  and  possesses  inunense  shipbuilding 
(locks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  great  coal  trade.  The 
uuinufactures  incliule  machinery  and  tin  and 
iron  ware.     Population,  in  1!)00,   12,407. 

BUIPEREZ.  ron-e-p.-i'rath,  I.ns  (c.1832-67). 
A  Spanish  genre  ])aint(r,  born  ;it  .Murcia.  .\fter 
frequenting  the  academy  of  Barcelona,  under 
Claudio  Lorenzale  (  1814-89),  and  that  of  Madrid, 
he  studied  in  Paris  under  Meissonier  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  that 
master's  style.  The  delicate  and  spirited  touch 
of  his  pictures  attracted  nuich  attention  at  the 
various  exhil)itions  in  Paris  and  London,  and  the 
best  of  them  found  a  ready  sale  in  France  and 
England,  .\mong  these  may  be  nu'iitioned:  "A 
Novice  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis"  (  IS.')9,  medal 
at  Paris)  ;  "The  Card  Players"  (l.S(i2(  :  "A  Phi- 
losopher"; "Scene  from  Gil  Bias"  (1804,  mednl 
at  Madrid)  ;  "Orange  Vender";  •■Fem'ing  Les- 
son"; "A  Violinist"  (1807,  great  gold  medal  at 
X'ahMicia  I . 

RUISDAEL.     See  Ruysdael. 

BTJIZ.  rHo-eth'.  .TfAX  (?-c.l3.51).  A  Spanish 
poet,  more  commonly  known  as  the  .Vrchpriest  of 
llila.  Between  13.37  and  IS.iO  he  was  impris- 
oned by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toletlo.  Gil 
de  .Vlbornoz.  There  he  wrote  most  of  his  poetry, 
which,  luider  the  title  of  lAhro  de  burn  amor, 
is  prefaced  by  a  prose  apologue  iirging  the  mornl 
purpose  of  the  work.  The  book  involves  a  strange 
mixture  of  devotion,  satire,  humor,  and  hold  at- 
tacks on  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
cludes an  unusual  collection  of  fables.  legends, 
and  avioroHs  stories. 

RUKWA,  rook'va.  .\  lake  of  German  East 
Africa.     See  Rikwa. 
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RULE  BRITANNIA.  One  of  tlie  national 
antlieni^  of  Great  Britain.  Its  original  appear- 
anee  was  in  a  mask  entitlod  Alfred,  the  words 
by  James  Thomson  and  David  ilallet.  the  nmsic 
by  Dr.  Arne.  it  was  lir.st  jjerformed  in  1740. 
The  composer  afterwards  changed  the  mask  into 
an  opera  (1745).  Beethoven  wrote  five  variations 
on  the  theme  of  "Rule  Britannia."  The  words 
were  certainly  written  by  Thomson,  though 
claimed  by  Mallet.  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote  three 
additional  but  unsuccessful  verses. 

RULED  SURFACES.     See  Surface. 

RULE  NISI  (Lat.,  unless).  In  English  prac- 
tice, a  rule  or  order  that  the  thing  applied  for 
be  granted,  unless  the  person  against  whom  the 
relief  is  asked,  upon  being  served  with  a  copy 
thereof,  shows  cause  on  a  certain  date  why  the 
rule  should  not  be  made  ahsolute,  or  final.  The 
word  'rule'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'order.'  The 
English  practice  acts  now'  confine  the  use  of  this 
form  of  an  order  to  cases  where  the  court  has 
summary  jurisdiction.  A  rule  nisi  is  obtained 
on  an  ex  parte  ajiplication.    See  Motion. 

RULE  OF  FAITH.  One  of  several  names 
given  in  the  ancient  Church  to  the  statements 
of  belief  which  constituted  the  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy against  prevalent  errors,  and  which  were 
solemnly  committed  to  catechumens  at  their  bap- 
tism. Other  designations  were  Rule  of  Truth, 
Canon  of  Truth.  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  etc.  With 
slight  variations  they  were  current  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  onward,  in  Rome, 
North  Africa.  Gaul,  Asia  Jlinor.  and  Alexandria. 
The  Rule  of  Faith  was  regarded  as  of  Apostolic 
origin,  being  based  upon  the  baptismal  confession, 
or  perhaps  in  some  cases,  like  the  baptismal  con- 
fession itself,  directly  upon  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  and  Didache  7).  This 
statement  of  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  received  short  additions,  mostly  of  a  de- 
scriptive nature,  and  served  the  purpose  of  a 
creed,  in  the  later  sense.  After  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  Xicene  Creed  gradually  dis])laccd  the 
earlier  and  shorter  formulas,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  phrase  'Rule  of  Faith' 
has  come  into  use  among  Protestants,  according 
to  which  it  means  the  Scriptures,  a.s  the  sole 
authority  in  religion.  This  is  asserted  by  them 
again.st  the  Roman  Catholic  appeal  to  the  con- 
current authority  of  Church,  Scripture,  and  tra- 
dition. These  two  applications  of  the  term 
should  be  carefully  distinguished.  On  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  Reqiiia.  consult:  Hahn,  Bihlio- 
thek  der  Symbole  (3d'ed.,  Breslau,  1897)  :  Sehaff, 
Creeds  of  Christe^idom  (New  York.  1884)  ;  in 
general.  Burn.  Introduction  to  the  Creeds  (Lon- 
don, 1899)  ;  McGiffert,  The  Apostles'  Creed  (New 
York,  190'2)  ;  Allen,  Christian  Institutions  (New 
York,  1897).  See  further  the  article  Creed,  with 
the  literature  there  cited. 

RULE  OF  THREE.     See  Proportion. 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD.  Regulations,  pre- 
scribed either  by  custom  or  by  statute,  to  be 
observed  by  travelers  cither  on  land  or  water. 

Rules  for  Travel  on  Land.  The  fundamental 
rule  for  travelers  on  land  higlnvays  is  that  each 
must  so  use  his  right  of  passage  as  not  to  inter- 
fere unduly  with  another  in  the  exercise  of  that 
other's  coordinate  right  of  passage.  Accord- 
ingly he  is  bound   to  use   reasonable  skill  and 


care,  not  only  in  directing  his  movements  as  a 
pedestrian,  but  in  his  selection  and  management 
of  animals  or  vehicles.  In  case  of  travelers  who.se 
courses  cross,  the  one  first  reaching  the  crossing  is 
entitled  to  pass  on  without  stopping,  while  the 
other  should  moderate  his  speed  or  halt,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  This  rule  applies  to  pedes- 
trians crossing  a  city  thoroughfare  in  front  of 
teams.  Driving  at  an  inunoderate  rate  of  speed, 
where  other  vehicles  or  persons  are  on  the  high- 
way, or  leaving  horses  unhitched  and  unattended, 
is  evidence  of  negligence,  which  may  render  the 
person  who  is  responsible  4,herefor  liable  to  dam- 
ages. In  England  the  rule  prevails  that  vehicles 
going  in  opposite  direction  shall  pass  to  the  left 
when  meeting;  but  in  this  country  they  must 
pass  to  the  right.  Statutes  enforce  this  rule  in 
many  of  our  States.  If  vehicles  are  traveling  in 
the  same  direction,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  foremost 
traveler  to  permit  any  one  behind  him,  who 
wishes  to  go  more  rapidly  than  he  is  driving,  to 
pass.  In  England  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the 
passing  vehicle  should  bear  to  the  right,  while 
the  other  bears  to  the  left.  In  this  countrv  the 
practice  in  cities  is  for  the  passing  vehicle  to 
bear  to  the  left;  and  this  has  been  enjoined  by 
statute  in  a  few  States. 

Rules  fob  Traveling  on  Water.  The  rules  of 
the  road  for  water  craft  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  modern.  Those  relating  to  sea-going  ves- 
sels were  formulated,  in  their  present  shape,  as 
the  result  of  a  maritime  conference  held  in 
Washington  during  1889.  They  were  not  entirely 
new,  although  they  contained  some  important 
modifications  of  existing  regulations.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  set  forth  in  an  Order  in  Council 
of  November  '27.  1890,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Parliament  (.57  and  58  Vict.,  ch.  00).  In  this 
country  they  are  embodied  in  several  acts  of 
Congress  and  a  Presidential  proclamation  (see  28 
Statutes  at  Large  82,  672;  29  ibid.  381,  885) .  The 
object  of  these  rules  is  not  onl.y  to  prevent  col- 
lisions, but  to  minimize  the  efTects  of  those  which 
happen.  English  courts  treat  them  as  a  part  of 
the  municipal  law  of  each  country  adopting  them. 
Our  courts,  however,  have  declared  that,  as  they 
have  been  adopted  by  all  maritime  nations,  they 
form  a  part  of  the  international  or  general  mari- 
time law  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  a 
separate  set  of  rules  has  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  guidance  of  vessels  along  our  coasts, 
in  our  harbors,  and  on  waters  connected  there- 
with. (See  30  Statutes  at  Large  96;  31  ibid. 
30.)  Still  another  regulates  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  adjacent  streams.  (See 
28  Statutes  at  Large  645.)  A  fourth  applies 
to  vessels  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  as  well  as  the  Red  River  of  the 
North. 

Rules  of  the  Road  at  Sea.  The  rules  of  tlie 
road  are  of  four  classes,  concerning  (a)  lights, 
(b)  fog  signals,  (c)  steering  and  sailing,  and 
(d)   distress  and  other  signals. 

Lights.  Steam  vessels  are  required  to  carry 
the  following  lights:  a  white  light  on  the  middle 
line,  at  a  height  of  20  to  40  feet,  visible  at  .a 
distance  of  5  miles,  and  which  may  be  seen  from 
directl.v  ahead  to  22%°  abaft  the  beam  on  each 
side;  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  (right)  side 
and  a  red  light  on  the  port  (left)  side  which 
are  visible  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  may 
be   seen   from   right   ahead   to   221^°    abaft  the 
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beam,  each  on  its  own  siile;  these  lights  must 
lie  fitted  with  screens  on  the  inboard  side  so  that 
the  green  light  cannot  be  seen  over  the  port  side, 
nor  the  red  light  over  the  starboard  side.  Sail- 
ing vessels  and  vessels  being  towed  are  required 
tu  carry  the  red  and  green  side  liglit.  but  nuist 
rot  carry  the  white  (or  niasthea<l)  light.  A  ves- 
sel which  is  not  under  control  because  of  injury 
to  her  steering  or  motive  power  must  carry  two 
red  lights,  one  over  the  other,  in  place  of  the 
white  (masthead)  light.  If  moving  through  the 
water,  such  a  vessel  must  carry  her  red  and 
green  lights,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  daytime 
a  vessel  which  is  not  under  conti'ol  nuist  carry, 
in  place  of  the  red  lights,  two  balls  or  shajjcs  at 
least  two  feet  in  diameter.  A  steam  vessel  tow- 
ing other  vessels  carries  the  red  aud  green  lights 
and  two  white  lights,  one  over  the  other,  in 
place  of  a  single  white  light.  In  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Cnited  States  steam  vessels  (ex- 
cept sea-going  vessels)  are  required  to  carry 
two  white  range  lights,  the  forward  one  being 
the  white  masthead  light,  while  the  after  one, 
showing  all  around  the  horizon,  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  feet  above  the  other.  Sea-going  vessels 
may  carry  the  range  lights  under  the  interna- 
tional and  United  States  rules.  Small  steam 
vessels  (under  forty  tons,  gross  measurement) 
may  carry  the  white  light  at  a  height  of  nine 
feet ;  it  must  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  the  side  lights  must  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  .Steam  launches,  such  as  are 
carried  by  sea-going  vessels,  may  carry  the  white 
light  at  a  less  height  than  nine  feet,  but  it  must 
be  carried  above  the  side  lights,  or  such  a  I)oat 
may  have  a  combination  red  and  green  lantern 
which  will  show  the  proper  colored  light  on  each 
side  and  be  visible  on  that  side  only.  Vessels 
under  oars  or  sails,  if  of  less  than  twenty  tons, 
must  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with  red  and 
green  sides  which  may  be  shown  on  the  proper 
side  to  prevent  collision.  Small  boats,  whether 
under  oars  or  sails,  must  be  provided  with  a 
white  lantern  which  they  must  exhibit  when 
necessary.  A  sailing  pilot  vessel  carries  the 
ordinary  lights ;  also  a  white  light  at  the  mast- 
head which  is  visible  all  around  the  horizon, 
and  must  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes  or  less.  A  steam  pilot  vessel, 
in  addition  to  the  lights  prescribed  for  steamers, 
must  carry  a  red  light,  visible  all  around  the 
horizon,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet 
l>elow  the  white  masthead  light.  A  vessel  which 
is  being  overtaken  by  another  must  exhibit  from 
her  stern,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  a  white 
light  or  flare-up  light.  A  vessel  at  anchor  must 
carr_v  a  white  light  forward,  which  must  be  visi- 
ble all  around  the  horizon  and  must  not  be  over 
twenty  feet  above  the  hidl ;  if  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  she  must  also  carry,  at  or 
near  the  stern  and  at  a  height  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  below  the  forward  light,  a  white  light 
which  is  visible  all  around  the  horizon.  Kecogni- 
tinn  signal  lights  may  also  be  carried  if  duly 
authorized  by  proper  authority;  also  fiare-up 
lights  to  attract  attention.  All  double-ended 
ferry  boats  are  required  to  carry  white  lights, 
visible  all  around  the  horizon,  on  poles  or  masts 
forward  and  aft.  These  lights  are  to  be  at  the 
same  height.  ilidway  between  them,  at  an 
altitude  fifteen  feet  higher,  a  white  or  colored 
light  must  be  carried.  This  light  must  likewise 
be  visible  all  around  the  horizon. 


l''ou  SiG.NALs,  In  fog,  mist,  or  fulling  »now, 
steamers  under  way  must,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  two  niinutos,  sound  u  blaut  of  four 
to  six  seconds  duration  on  their  steam  wliiHtlii). 
It  the  steamer  should  stop  she  nuist  sound  two 
such  l>lasls  with  an  interval  of  ulsuit  one  second. 
In  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  steam 
vessels  which  are  under  way  must  souml  their 
whistle  once  a  minute  instead  of  once  in  two 
minutes,  A  sailing  vessel  when  under  way  nuist 
once  cveiy  minute  sound  on  her  fog  horn  one 
blast  when  on  the  starboard  taek.  two  blasts 
when  on  the  port  tack,  and  three  blasts  when  the 
wind  is  abaft  the  beam.  A  vessid  whicli  is  tow 
ing,  laying,  or  ])icking  up  telegraph  cable,  or 
under  way,  but  unable  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  an  approaching  vessel  through  not  Indng  uinler 
conunand,  or  is  unable  to  mameuvre  as  r(i|ulre<l 
by  the  rules,  nuist,  at  intervals  of  not  more  tliun 
two  minutes,  sound  one  long  blast  followed  by 
two  short  ones,  A  vessel  being  towed  may  sound 
this  signal  and  must  not  sound  luiy  other.  Ves- 
sels at  anchor  must,  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about 
five  seconds.  Sailing  vessels  and  boats  of  les.s 
than  twenty  tons  gross  measurement  are  not 
obliged  to  give  the  signals  prescribed  for  larger 
craft,  but  must  make  an  ellicient  sound  signal 
once  every  minute, 

Stkehixg  and  Saii.i.N(;  Riles.  These  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  conditions.  Vessels  must,  in  a 
tog,  mist,  or  falling  snow,  go  at  ii  moderate 
speed,  having  careful  regard  to  the  existing  cir- 
<'umstances  anil  conditions.  It  is  customary  to 
construe  this  rnh'  very  liberally:  fast  steamers 
slow  down  very  little  during  such  weather,  but 
if  a  ves.scl  hears  the  whistle  of  another  vessel 
ahead  she  should  slow  down  at  once  until  slic 
has  been   passed. 

When  two  steam  vessels  are  ai)proaching  end 
on  or  nearly  end  on  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  col- 
lision, each  nnist  alter  her  course  to  starboard 
(i.  e.  incline  to  the  right)  so  that  each  may 
pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other.  In  I  nited 
States  waters  vessels  apjuoaching  nearly  end  on 
must  alter  their  courses  to  slarlxiard  and  either 
must  give,  as  a  signal  of  her  intention,  one  short 
and  distinct  blast  of  her  whistle  which  the  other 
must  answer  with  a  similar  blast.  If  the  courses 
of  such  vessels  are  so  far  on  the  starboard  side  of 
each  other  that  they  would  not  be  considered  as 
meeting  end  on,  either  will  give  as  a  signal  of 
her  intention  two  short  and  distinct  lilasts 
of  her  whistle,  which  the  other  must  answer  with 
two  similar  blasts;  the  vessels  will  then  pass  on 
the  starboard  side  of  each  other. 

U'here  two  steam  vessels  are  steering  courses 
which  cross  each  other  the  vessel  whicli  lias  the 
other  on  her  own  starboard  beam  must  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  other.  In  United  States  waters 
if  there  is  risk  of  collision  the  vessel  which  has 
the  other  on  her  own  starboard  bow  must,  if  she 
intends  to  turn  to  starboard  and  pass  under  the 
stern  of  the  other,  indicate  her  intention  by 
one  blast  of  her  whistle,  while  if  she  intends  to 
turn  to  port  she  must  sound  two  blasts.  These 
signals  must  be  promptly  answered  by  the  other 
vessel. 

In  the  international  rules,  when  vessels  are  in 
sight  of  one  another,  a  steam  vessel  which  is 
taking  any  course  authorized  by  the  rules  must 
indicate  that  course  by  the  following  signals  on 
her  whistle  or  siren,  namely;  One  short  blast  to 
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indicate  "I  am  directing  my  course  to  star- 
board;" two  short  l)lasts  to  indicate  "1  am  direct- 
ing my  course  to  port;"  and  three  short  blasts  to 
indicate  '"My  engines  are  going  full  speed  astern." 

When  a  steam  vessel  is  overtaking  another  she 
uHist  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  When 
the  vessels  are  crossing  at  an  angle  such  that  the 
overtaking  vessel  could  not  see  the  other's  side 
liglits.  if  at  night,  the  vessel  coming  up  with  the 
other  shall  l)e  deemed  an  overtaking  vessel. 

In  narroxv  chaiuiels  every  steam  vessel  must, 
when  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side 
of  the  fairway  or  mid-channel  which  lies  on  the 
starboard  side  of  such  vessel. 

When  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  are 
proceeding  on  such  courses  as  to  involve  risk  of 
collision,  the  steam  vessel  must  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other.  When  by  any  of  the  rules  one 
of  two  vessels  is  required  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other,  the  latter  must  keep  her  course  and 
speed,  but  in  interpreting  the  rules  regard  must 
be  had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  to  any 
special  cireiuiistances  which  may  render  a  de- 
parture from  them  necessaiy  to  avoid  immediate 
danger,  and  nothing  in  any  of  the  rules  will  ex- 
onerate any  vessel  or  her  master,  owner,  pro- 
prietor, or  crew  from  the  consequences  of  any 
neglect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  keep  a 
proper  lookout,  or  to  take  any  precaution  which 
may  be  required  by  the  common  practice  of  sea- 
men or  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  nothing  in  the  rules  shall  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  a  special  rule,  duly  made  by  local 
authority,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  any  har- 
bor, river,  or  inland  water. 

When  two  sailing  vessels  are  approaching  one 
another  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of 
them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  as 
follows,   viz.: 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  one  which  is  close-hauled. 

(b)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port 
tack  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  which  is 
clo.se-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack. 

(e)  When  both  vessels  are  running  free,  with 
the  wind  on  different  sides,  the  vessel  which  has 
the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  both  are  running  free  with  the 
wind  on  the  same  side,  the  vessel  which  is  to 
windward  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one 
which  is  to  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  which  has  the  wind 
on  some  other  bearing. 

Distress  Sign.\ls.  W'hen  a  vessel  is  in  dis- 
tress and  requires  assistance  from  other  vessels 
or  from  the  shore,  the  following  shall  be  the  sig- 
nals to  be  used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  to- 
gether or  separately,  viz.: 

In  the  daytime —  ( 1 )  A  gun  or  other  explosive 
signal  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute.  (2) 
The  international  code  signal  of  distress  indi- 
cated by  NC.  (See  Plate  with  article  Signals, 
M.iRiNE.)  (3)  The  distance  signal,  consisting 
of  a  square  flag  having  either  above  or  below  it  a 
ball  or  anything  resembling  a  ball.  (4)  A  con- 
tinuous sounding  with  any  fog  signal  apparatus. 

At  night — (1)  A  gun  or  other  explosive  sig- 
nal fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  niintite.  (2) 
Flames  on  the  vessel  as  from  a  burning  tar  bar- 
rel, oil  barrel,  etc.  (3)  Rockets  or  shells  throw- 
ing stars  of  any  color  or  description,  fired  one 


at  a  time,  at  short  intervals.  (4)  A  continuous 
sn\inding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus. 

Copies  of  the  complete  rules  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  at  naval  branch  Hydrographic 
Orticcs  and  at  small  expense  from  most  dealers 
in  nautical  instruments. 

BlHLiouK.\PHY.  Holt,  The  Rule  of  lite  Road 
(London,  1867)  ;  Thompson,  A  Treatise  o>i  tlie 
Law  of  Highicays  (Albany,  1891);  Marsdcn,  .1 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions  of  Sea  (Lon- 
don, 1807)  :  Hughes,  Handbook  of  Admiralty  Law 
(.Saint  Paul.  1901).' 

RULING  MACHINE.  A  mechanical  device 
by  means  of  which  parallel  lines  ma_v  be  ruled 
on  a  surface  at  regular  or  definitely  spaced  in- 
tervals. The  ruling  machine  employed  by  en- 
gravers is  a  form  of  dividing  engine  (q.v. )  and 
is  used  in  making  tinted  surfaces  on  blocks  for 
printing.  It  consists  of  a  tool  that  can  be  given 
a  lateral  motion  by  a  screw  or  other  device  and 
a  transverse  or  cutting  motion  as  it  is  moved 
across  the  surface.  The  term  ruling  machine  is 
also  applied  to  a  device  used  for  ruling  the  lines 
in  account  and  other  blank  books.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  series  of  fountain  pens  or  thread 
supplied  with  ink  of  the  desired  color,  which 
press  against  the  paper.     See  Dividing  Engine. 

RUM  (abbreviation  of  rumbullion  or  rum- 
booze,  the  first  word  being  perhaps  an  extended 
form  of  rumble,  and  the  latter  from  rum.  good, 
Gyp.sy  rom,  husband,  Rommani,  Gypsy,  from 
Hind,  dfjm,  domra,  from  Skt.  dOmba,  name  of  a 
low  caste  -|-  booze,  bouse,  from  JIDutch  bfisen, 
Ger.  hausen.  to  guzzle).  A  spirit  made  by  fer- 
menting and  distilling  molasses  and  the  refuse 
which  accumulates  in  making  cane  sugar.  The 
best  rum  is  made  from  the  ]Hire  molasses ;  a 
second  grade  is  obtained  from  the  skinnnings  and 
other  wastes  of  sugar-making.  Fermentation  is 
induced  by  the  use  of  dunder;  molasses  is  added, 
in  the  proportion  of  6  to  100,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion alloW'ed  to  continue  to  completion.  When 
new.  rum  is  white  and  transparent;  its  color  is 
produced  after  distillation  by  adding  caramel- 
color.  Rum  is  greatly  improved  by  age  and  when 
very  old  has  a  high  commercial  value.  The  man- 
ufacture was  at  one  time  an  important  industry 
in  Xew  England,  but  has  constantly  decreased. 
The  best  rum  is  made  in  .Jamaica.  It  owes  its 
peculiar  fiavor  to  butyric  ether,  which  fact  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  produce  an  artificial  rum. 
Consult  Sadtler,  Organic  Chemistrti  (Philadel- 
phia, 1900).  See  Distilled  Liquors  or  Ardent 
Spirits  and  Liquors,  Fermented  and  Distilled, 
Statistics  of. 

RUMA'NIA.  A  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  most 
nortlicustern  country  of  the  Balkan  States.  It 
embraces  tlie  former  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  (united  in  1861)  and  the  district 
called  tlie  Dobrudja,  detached  from  Bulgaria  in 
1878.  The  Eastern  Carpathians  and  their  west- 
ward continuation,  the  Transylvaniau  Alps,  pre- 
senting their  convex  side  to  Rumania,  are  the 
western  and  northern  barriers  separating  the 
kingdom  from  Hungary.  The  Danube  marks  the 
line  between  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  south, 
except  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  country,  where 
there  is  an  artificial  boundary.  The  Black  Sea 
bomids  the  country  on  the  east  for  a  distance  of 
about  130  miles.  In  the  extreme  north  an  ar- 
tificial frontier  extends  between  Rumania  and 
Russia,   and   the   Pruth   separates   them   on  the 
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east.  In  the  extri'iiie  west  tlie  kiiigiinm  touches 
Servia,  the  Danulio  foniiiiii;  the  bouiulary.  Ru- 
mania extends  from  Uitituile  43°  40'  to  48°  15' 
N.  Area,  50.540  square  miles,  Rumania  being 
the  largest  Balkan  State  except  Turkey. 

Toi'ouH.vpiiY.  The  surface  features  comprise 
the  mountain  barrier  in  the  west :  the  mountain 
forelands  and  fontliills  extending  into  the  coun- 
try for  30  to  40  miles  from  the  Carpathian 
ranges;  the  two  low  plains  spreading  away 
everywhere  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  moun- 
tain region;  and  the  higher  lands  of  the  Dobrud- 
ja.  the  region  between  the  D;inube  and  the  Black 
Sea.     The  Dobrudja   has   low  coasts,  but  its  iu- 


Tertinry  formations.  The  niinerni  wenlth  iB  very 
groat.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  leail,  iiuicksilver,  cop- 
l)er,  nianganeso,  eonl.  bnililing  materials,  \w- 
troleum.  and  salt  are  all  (ouiid,  but  only  the  hint 
three  are  worked  to  any  great  extent. "  Cold,  in 
particles  and  scales,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
rivers.  Recent  discoveries  show  quicksilver  in 
large  qnantities  in  Wallaehla.  Mnriile  of  ex- 
cellent i|uality,  and  clays  ami  sands  •.uitjibic  for 
porcelain  and  glass  wares,  are  nbundiinl,  Tlic 
salt  deposits  cover  an  enormous  area  in  .Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  and  as  many  of  the  beds  have  ii 
thickness  of  750  feet  or  nu)re,  Hunninia  eiaild 
supply  Europe  for  centuries.     The  salt  industry 


terior  is  a  steppe-like  plateau.     The  great  walls    has  been  a  State  nmnopoly  since  1802.    The  out 
■  ~  "        ■         put  in   1000  was   104.0(15"  tons,  nearly  all  iH-ing 

exported.  The  oil-bearing  region  is  very  «'X- 
lensive  and  is  beginning  to  he  exploited  by  for- 
eign cai)ilalists.  'I'he  iiroduct  of  petroleum  in 
I'.MtO  was  221.387  tons.  All  the  metals  are  little 
mineil.  for  lack  of  Rumanian  capital  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Agkiuiltlhe.  Seventy  jier  cent,  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Rumania  is  one  of 
the  three  large  granaries  of  Kuropc.  Itut  agri- 
culture is  still  very  backward;  the  peasantry, 
serfs  until  recently,  have  made  |)rogress  slowly, 
and  methods  and  imi)lenienls  are  still  primitive, 
though  modern  farm  machinery  is  being 
largely  introduced  on  the  estates.  Nearly  half 
of  the  whole  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Till- 
age and  stock-breeding  outweigh  all  other  re- 
sources to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most  Euro- 
pean States,  'i'he  land  is  particularly  well  aiiapt- 
ed  for  cereals.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  chief 
crops.  The  area  under  wheat  in  IHOO  was  nearly 
GOOO  square  miles.  The  area  nndi>r  maize  is  a 
fourth  greater.  The  acreage  of  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  together  is  alxmt  half  of  that  of  maize. 
JIaize,  the  chief  crop,  yielded  ll(i.i>37.205  bushels 
in  1901.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry, 
and  with  wheat  and  barley  comprises  the  bulk  of 
the  exports.  Toliacco  is  a  State  monopoly  culti- 
vated wholly  under  Crown  management.  In  lOOl, 
10.00(1  acres  were  inider  the  crop.  Both  soil  and 
climate  are  ada|)ted  for  the  A'ine,  which  grows 
chietly  among  the  foothills  of  the  mountains 
overlooking  tlic  ])lains.  'The  vineyards  embraced, 
in  ISlOl,  330,048  acres.  Cotnar  and  (Idobcsci — 
dessert  wines — vie  with  the  famous  vintages  of 
Hungary.  Prunes  are  important  in  the  foreign 
trade.  "  The  kingdom  had.  in  lilOO.  8(14.740 
horses,  2.589.000  cattle.  5.1)44.210  sheep,  and 
1.709.900  swine.  Stock-raising  is  carried  on 
with  little  skill  or  method.  There  are  few 
stables,  and  most  of  the  animals  are  exposed 
without  shelter  to  the  rigorous  winter.  The  ex 
ports  of  hog  products  to  Austria-IIinigary  and 
Russia  is  important.  Sheep-breeding  is  carried 
on  everywhere  for  mutton,  cheese  (which  is  in 
great  demand),  and  wool,  but  is  declining,  espe- 
cially in  the  hill  districts.  The  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, once  an  important  house  imlustry,  is  re- 
viving tinder  IJovernmcnt  patronage.  Rumanian 
streams  are  well  supplied  with   fish. 

Manufactires  and  Commkrce.  The  house  in- 
dustries supply  the  peasants  with  most  of  their 
personal  needs.  Foreign  capital  is  being  at- 
tracted and  industrial  development  is  making 
considerable  progress.  Several  hundreds  of  flour- 
ing mills  turn  nuich  of  the  wheat  into  llimr, 
which  is  exported  even  to  Kngland:  in  1901  the 
sugar   fa(;torics   had  an   output   of  25.350   tons, 


of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian 
Alps,  the  latter  rising  over  8000  feet  in  sev- 
eral places,  slope  down  to  the  Rumanian  plains 
in  finely  wooded  declivities,  divided  by  the  valleys 
of  many  rivers.  The  Jloldavian  plain,  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  descends  to  the 
south  and  is  deeply  trenched  by  many  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  the  principal  being  the  Serelh. 
The  Wallachain  plain  occupies  the  entire  south, 
has  a  general  southeasterly  incline,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Aluta,  Arjesh,  Yaloniitsa.  and  other 
affluents  of  the  Danulw.  The  Jloldo-Wallachian 
plain  is  physically  a  ])art  of  the  great  plain  of 
South  Russia.  The  Danube  is  the  great  highway 
of  the  kingdom.  Before  it  reaches  the  delta  it  di- 
vides into  many  branches,  and  courses  over  a  flat, 
marshy,  alluvial  plain,  rather  difficult  of  access. 

Climate,  Flora,  and  Fauna.  Though  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Northern  Italy,  the  land  has  far 
greater  climatic  extremes.  Its  bitterly  cold  win- 
ters are  due  to  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  the  Russian  steppes ;  the  winds  from  the 
Mediterranean  subject  it  to  subtropical  summer 
heat.  The  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  above 
100°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  at  times  sinks  below 
—  20°.  The  Danube  is  usually  ice-bound  about  three 
months.  The  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  15  to  20 
inches  and  is  unequally  distributed.  The  soils,  par- 
ticularly the  black  earth  of  the  plains,  make  Ru- 
mania one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe. 

Three  zones  of  vegetation  are  distinguished: 
the  high  Alpine  zone  in  the  mountains,  the  forest 
zone  of  the  lower  mountain  slo|ies  and  foothills, 
and  the  steppe  zone  of  the  prairie  regions.  The 
mountains  are  clothed  with  pines,  larches,  firs, 
dwarf  junipers,  and  birches.  Firs  are  the  prevail- 
ing trees  among  the  foothills.  Varieties  of  oak 
grow  on  the  plains,  beeches,  chestnuts,  and 
maples  being  also  planted.  The  black  alder 
grows  on  the  marshes.  The  mountains  present 
great  stretches  of  woodlands,  but  large  forest 
tracts  are  now  rarely  met  on  the  plains  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Dobrudja  is  treeless.  The  fauna 
resembles  that  of  Russia    (q.v. ). 

Geology  and  JIineral  Resoltkces.  The  Car- 
pathians and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  con- 
sist mainly  of  crystalline  schists  with  ex- 
tensive intrusions  of  .Jurassic  and  chalk 
beds.  Earthquakes,  originating  among  the  moun- 
tains, seem  to  show  that  the  process  of 
mountain  formation  is  still  in  progress.  The  two 
great  low  plains  are  covered  with  the  black  loess 
of  South  Russia,  with  large  admixtures  of  peb- 
bles and  clay  in  the  southern  plain  of  Wallachia. 
This  region  is  traversed  by  Eocene  formations, 
and  by  strongly  folded  j\iiocene  strata,  which 
often  contain  salt  and  petroleum.  The  plain  of 
Moldavia,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  late 
Vol.  XVII— 23. 
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and  there  are  iiiaiiy  other  niamifactures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Expensive  freight  rates  and  liigh 
eustonis  are  the  chief  hindrances  to  trade  in 
Kuniania.  The  tot^l  vohinie  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce for  mol  was  $I2!t,300,000.  Textiles  stand 
far  in  the  lead  among  the  imports,  and  bread- 
stulfs  are  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
exports.  Other  noteworthy  items  of  the  im- 
ports are  metals  and  their  maniifactnrcs,  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  groceries:  and  fruits,  vegetables, 
groceries,  chemicals,  wood  and  wooden  wares, 
animals,  and  animal  products  figure  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  exports.  In  the  Rumanian  com- 
merce Belgium.  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary 
figure  most  extensively. 

Tkanspoktatio.x  and  Communication.  The 
only  important  ports  directly  on  the  Black  Sea 
are  Sulina  and  Kustendje.  The  latter  is  a  new 
port,  but  promises  to  become  important.  Far 
more  important  at  present  are  the  large  commer- 
cial cities  of  Galatz  and  Braila,  at  the  head  of 
deep-water  navigation  on  the  Danube.  Braila 
is  the  great  wheat-exporting  port  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1901  the  vessels  entering  the  ports  were 
29,296,  with  8.187,927  tons.  In  1902  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  Rumania  consisted  of  391 
vessels,  of  75,440  tons,  including  72  steamers,  of 
10,146  tons.  A  large  number  of  steamboats  and 
sailing  vessels  ply  on  the  Danube,  and  much 
timber  and  grain  is  transported  to  the  Danube 
by  steamer,  barge,  or  raft  on  the  Sereth  and 
the  Pruth.  The  State  owns  all  the  railroads,  of 
which  about  2000  miles  were  in  operation  in  1903. 

Government  and  Finance.  Rumania  is  an 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  The  pres- 
ent Constitution,  enacted  by  a  Constituent 
Assembly  elected  by  the  people  in  1866,  was 
amended  in  1879  and  again  in  1884.  According 
to  its  provisions  the  executive  department  is 
vested  in  the  King,  who  has  power  of  suspensive 
veto,  and  a  Cabinet  of  eight  members,  including  a 
Prime  Minister.  The  legislative  department  is 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  members  of  both  of  which  are  chosen  (in 
part  indirectly)  by  electoral  colleges,  made 
lip  of  all  taxalde  citizens  classified  according  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  property  owned,  or 
educational  qualifications.  The  Senate  has  120 
members,  elected  for  a  term  of  8  years.  The  heir 
apparent,  8  bishops,  and  2  representatives  se- 
lected by  the  universities  of  Bucharest  and 
.Jassy  are  members  of  the  Upper  House.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  183  members,  chosen 
for  four  years.  Senators  to  be  eligible  must  be 
40  years  of  age  and  have  an  annual  income 
of  about  $1800.  Deputies  must  be  2.5  years  of 
age.  The  Code  of  Napoleon  is  the  basis  of 
the  legal  system.  For  its  local  government,  Ru- 
mania is  divided  into  32  districts.  The  capital 
of  Rumania  is  Bucharest. 

The  revenues  are  derived  from  the  indirect 
taxes  (stamp,  legacies,  spirits,  and  beer  taxes)  ; 
direct  taxes  (real  estate,  building  taxes,  road 
tolls,  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  registra- 
tion fees,  trades)  ;  monopolies  (tobacco,  salt, 
matches,  playing  cards,  and  cigarette  paper)  ; 
sale  of  and  revenue  from  public  lands:  and  cus- 
toms. In  1903-04  the  revenue  was  approximately 
$44,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  .$42,600,000. 
The  public  debt  amounted  on  March  31,  1902, 
to  $275,001,179.88.  More  than  half  had  been 
contracted  for  public  works,  mainly  railways. 
The    foremost    financial    institution    is    the    Ru- 


manian National  Bank,  at  Bucharest,  with 
branches  in  the  important  towns.  Un  December 
23,  1900,  it  had  a  note  circulation  of  $23,737,350. 

Money,  W'EitiHTS,  and  Mea.sukes.  The  gold 
standard  was  introduced  in  1888.  As  gold  coins 
are  minted  only  in  limited  quantities,  the  short 
supply  is  widely  supplementc<l  by  foreign  pieces. 
The  gold  len  (equaling  one  franc)  is  the  unit 
of  coinage,  and  the  small  change  is  of  silver 
or  bronze.  The  metric  s.vstem  of  weights  and 
measures  is  legalized,  but  Turkish  denominations 
are  used  to  some  extent.     For  army,  see  Armies. 

Population.  The  population  of  Rumania,  by 
the  census  of  1S99,  was  5,912.520,  of  whom  the 
Rumanians  numbered  92.5  per  cent.  Bucharest 
had  a  population  in  1899  of  282.071.  The  next 
largest  town,  Jassy,  had  78,069  inhabitants. 

Religion  and  Education.  Orthodox  Greek  is 
tlie  State  religion,  but  all  confessions  enjoy  full 
freedom.  The  State  Cliurch  is  independent  of  all 
'alien  prelates,'  and  the  iletropolitan  Primate 
is  appointed  by  the  legislative  bodies  and  con- 
firmed bv  the  King.  In  1899  there  were  5.408.- 
743  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  168,276 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  269.015  Jews,  and 
43,740  Mohammedans.  The  percentage  of  illit- 
erates is  very  high,  the  census  of  1899  showing 
that  88.4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  not 
read  or  write.  Thotigh  education  is  'free  and 
compulsory,'  no  schools  have  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished in  many  of  the  village  communes.  There 
are  two  universities — one  at  Bucharest,  with  about 
80  professors  and  over  4000  students,  and  one  at 
Jassy,  with  about  50  professors  and  800  students. 

Ethnology.  The  Rumanians,  or  Walhichs. 
constitute  a  race  whose  origin  has  been  much 
discussed  and  is  still  by  no  means  clear.  Only 
about  half  of  the  Rumanians  inhabit  the  mod- 
ern Kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  remainder  are 
found  in  the  neighboring  regions  of  Eastern 
Hungary  (mainly  Transylvania),  Bukowina,  Bes- 
sarabia, Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  besides  scattered 
groups  in  other  parts  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
These  smaller  groups  are  rapidly  disappearing 
among  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  detached  Rumanian  communities  is 
that  inhabiting  the  Mount  Pindus  districts. 
These  are  called  Tsintsars  or  Kutzo-Vlachs  by 
their  Macedonian  neighbors,  but  their  true  name 
is  Aramani  or  ArmSni,  i:.e.  'Romans.'  The 
popular  belief  and  claim  of  the  Rumanians  is 
that  they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  sent  into  the  conquered  province  of 
Daeia  (the  modei'u  Rumania)  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  This  theory  has  been  severely  attacked 
by  Rosier,  Hunfalvy,  and  others,  and  seems  ques- 
tionable both  on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds. 
The  Emperor  Aurelian  (270-275)  Avithdrew  the 
Roman  colonists  from  Dacia  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Danube,  and  from  that  time  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  Daeia  was  given  over  to  the  bar- 
barian hordes,  who  swept  over  the  country  re- 
peatedly. During  this  time  the  Roman  language 
and  culture  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  the 
former  was  first  reestablished  in  its  modern  form 
in  connection  with  a  northern  movcnu>nt  of  the 
Rumanians  from  the  regions  south  of  the  Danube. 
This  would  seem  to  support  the  view  that  the 
final  area  of  dispersion  was  to  the  south,  and 
possibly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pindus 
region.  Here  would  also  be  the  seat  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  language.  Numerous  linguistic 
characteristics  seem  to  support  this  view. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  suppose  thiit  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  reorganized  Rumania  came  from  the 
soutli.  The  nuniher  was  probably  relatively  few. 
The  .study  of  the  head  form  of  the  modern  Ku- 
nianians  shows  dcslichoeephaly  in  the  east,  the 
breadth  of  the  head  increasinj;  to  brachycephaly 
in  the  west.  This  eastern  dolichocephaly  along 
the  Black  Sea  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  survival 
from  a  primitive  long-headed  race,  which  for- 
merly occupied  almost  all  Eastern  Europe  before 
the  yiavic  invasions.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows  a 
continuance  of  race  in  spite  of  invasions.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  in  physical  type  the  Ruma- 
nians dirt'er  but  slightly  from  the  Bulgarians, 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  mass  of  tlie 
people  have  been  but  slightly  aflfected  by  their 
conquerors.  The  Rumanians  may  tlien  be  re- 
garded as  a  mixture,  varying  in  dilTerent  regions, 
of  this  primitive  population  with  Roman  colo- 
nists, and  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  Mongol  invaders. 
Consult:  Eosny,  Lcs  Romains  de  l'Oiient,npcrcu 
de  I'ethnotjraphie  de  la  Roumaiiie  (Paris, 
1885);  Hunfalvy,  Ethnographie  von  Ungarn 
(Budapest,  1877). 

History.  The  modern  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
which  dates  in  its  present  political  organization 
only  from  1S81,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  kindred  principalities  of  Moldavi.a  and  Wal- 
lachia  (qq.v.).  These  coiuitries  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  area  conquered  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (a.d.  101-lOG)  and  made  the  Roman  Prov- 
ince of  Daci.a  (q.v. ).  The  Dacians,  according  to 
the  Roman  accoxmts,  were  a  warlike  race,  and  un- 
der their  King,  Decebalus,  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance to  the  conquest.  During  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  in  the  second  qiiarter  of  the  third 
century,  the  province  began  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Goths,  and  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
(270-275)  it  was  finally  abandoned  to  these  Ger- 
manic invaders,  with  whom  the  Emperor  estab- 
lished an  honorable  alliance.  A  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  crossed  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
but  many  remained  among  the  Goths  and  intro- 
duced the  arts  of  Roman  civilization.  The  Goths 
were  later  crowded  out  by  the  Huns  and  the 
coinitry  was  overrun  by  successive  barbarian  inva- 
sions. The  present  inhabitants  are  of  a  much  mix- 
ed race,  their  language  being  a  Romance  tongue. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Cumans.  a  Turkish 
people,  established  themselves  for  a  time  in  Mol- 
davia, and  two  centuries  later  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Xogai  Tatars  and  the 
people  were  driven  into  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains. The  history  of  the  period  of  recovery  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  the  barbarians  and 
of  their  organization  into  States  is  very  imper- 
fectly known  and  is  not  of  particular  importance. 

In' the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
find  a  Wallach,  or  Ruman.  principality  in  the 
region  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  Alps,  which  took  its  place  in  the  map 
of  Europe  as  Wallachia.  A  little  later  by  the  side 
of  this  arose  another  Wallach  principality,  which 
took  the  name  of  Moldavia,  from  the  River  Mol- 
dava,  an  affluent  of  the  Sereth.  Both  princijiali- 
ties  had  to  face  the  tide  of  Turkish  invasion 
which  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
swept  over  Southeastern  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  to  contend  against  the  kings  of 
Hungary.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Wallachia  had  become  a  vassal  State  of  the 
Ottoman   Empire,   being   forced    to    pay   regular 


tribute;  Moldavia  held  out  n  century  longer.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  the  Turku  succeodcl 
in  actually  subjecting  the  principalities  to  their 
sway,  and  more  than  onw  they  KUlfereil  defenl 
at  the  hands  of  the  Kunuin  voivixles  or  primi'-.. 
The  rule  of  the  voivodis  of  Wallnchiii  and  .\lol 
davia  presents  a  dismal  and  bloody  reconl,  vigor 
and  ability  <m  the  part  of  the  prim-rs  going  liaml 
in  hand  with  savagery.  For  a  moment,  at  t In- 
close of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Wallach,  or 
Ruman,  nationality  was  brought  under  the  sway 
of  a  single  monarch,  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wal- 
lachia, who  brought  Moldavia  and  TrnnKylvnnia 
(inhabited  in  great  part  by  Wallnclis)  under  hi^ 
sceptre.  Michael  was  assassinated  in  KiOl  ami 
this  Great  Rumania  vanished,  to  he  reviveil  in  tin- 
dreams  of  the  Rumanian  patriots  of  to  <lay, 
whose  aspirations  are  directeil  to  the  ostabliKh- 
ment  of  a  Dacian  realm  of  which  Transylvania 
shall  form  a  part. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  hold  of  Turkey 
(then  in  its  decline)  upon  the  principalities  wn* 
gradually  tightened,  and  at  last  their  independ- 
ence was  practically  extinguished.  The  Kunia- 
nian  soil,  however,  was  not  opened  to  the  Turks 
for  settlement.  The  onslaughts  of  Russia  upon 
the  Ottoman  Empire  introduced  a  new  and  sin- 
ister element  into  the  life  of  the  principalities. 
In  1710  the  voivodes  sought  to  free  their  States 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  with  the  assistance  of 
Peter  the  Great.  (See  Kantemir.)  The  t'zar  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  Turks  on  the  River  Prtilli 
(  1711)  and  escaped  only  by  agreeing  to  a  humili- 
ating ])eace.  -\ftcr  this  the  Porte  ruled  Moldavia 
and  \Vallachia  tlirough  hos])odars  or  governors 
taken  from  among  tlic  Greek  Fanariot  families 
(see  Faxariots),  who.  in  their  greed  and  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  inhabitants,  exploite<l  the  prin- 
cipalities in  a  merciless  manner.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  boyars  or  nobles  became  allied 
with  the  Fanariot  houses  and  Greek  became  the 
official  language.  This  tended  very  nnich  to  ob- 
scure the  national  feeling.  Again  and  again  the 
armies  of  Russia,  in  her  wars  with  Turkey,  trav- 
ersed and  occupied  the  unhappy  provinces. 
Bukowina,  in  1777.  and  Bessarabia,  in  1812,  were 
severed  from  iloldavia  and  annexed  to  .Austria 
and  Russia  respectively.  The  ambitious  designs 
of  Russia  looked  to  the  incorporation  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  Ami 
the  fact  that  their  inhabitants  belonged  to  the 
(hcek  Church  a(Torded  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  the  principalities.  The  outbreak 
of  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence,  the  lirst 
episode  of  which  was  enacted  at  .lassy  in  1S21 
(see  Yi'.siLAXTi,  .\lexamier),  put  an  eml  to  the 
Fanariot  rule  in  the  two  Danubian  IVimipalities 
and  boyars  were  allowed  to  choose  the  lios|H)dars 
from  natives. 

The  Rumanian  language  took  its  pinee  again, 
and,  inuler  the  stimulus  of  the  teacliing  of  the 
history  of  the  |>eople,  promoted  especially  by 
four  Rtimanian  historians,  !§incai,  Maior,  Asachi, 
and  Eazar,  a  spirit  of  mitionality  was  developed 
which  lookeil  to  independence  and  gave  a  new 
unity  to  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  two  States. 

In  the  Treaty  of  .\drian.iple  of  182!)  Turkey 
was  forced  to  accord  to  Russia  a  |)roteclorati' 
over  the  Danubian  Principalities.  The  hospodar-, 
among  whom  were  sonie  strenuous  ami  enlight- 
ened rulers  of  the  family  of  Ghika  (q.v.),  were 
reduced  almost  to  the  position  of  lieutenants  of 
the   Czar.     But  the   schemes  of   Russia   aroused 
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patriotic  opposition,  and  tlie,  unsuccessful  issue 
of  the  war  waj^cd  against  Turl<cy  and  licr  West- 
ern allies  ll8J3-5ti)  deprived  Kussia  of  her  hold 
on  the  Dauuhian  Principalities. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  recognized  the 
need  of  a  modification  of  the  relations  of  the 
l^orte  to  the  principalities,  but  would  not  concede 
complete  independence.  They  were  organized  as 
the  United  Principalities  of  Jloldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  each  having  its  own  hospodar  and  govern- 
ment, but  with  a  common  commission  of  sixteen 
members  and  a  general  court  of  justice.  In  1859 
both  elected  the  same  hospodar,  a  boj'ar  of  Mol- 
davia, Prince  Cuza,  and  in  1801  he  w-as  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Jolm  1.  (q.v, ).  The  Sultan  recognized 
the  new  adjustment,  and  the  long  desired 
union  was  accomplished.  Prince  Alexander  was 
deposed  in  18GG  because  of  his  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  was 
elected  as  hereditary  Prince  under  a  modern  con- 
stitution, it  being  found  impossible  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  any  member  of  the  native  nobilitj'. 
An  etticient  army  was  organized  by  Prince  Charles 
on  the  Prussian  model,  and  when  war  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  April,  1877,  Ru- 
mania entered  into  alliance  with  Russia,  giving 
the  armies  of  the  latter  free  passage  through 
Rumanian  territory.  On  May  21st  the  Ruma- 
nian Parliament  declared  the  country  indepen- 
dent. The  Rumanian  army  joined  the  Russians 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  operations  at  Plevna  the 
forces  of  the  principality  bore  an  important  and 
wholly  creditable  part".  (See  Rt'sso-TuRKisu 
War.)  The  Berlin  Congress  in  1878  recognized 
the  independence  of  Rumania,  but  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Rumanian  envoys  restored  to  Rus- 
sia the  strip  of  Bessarabia,  touching  the  Pruth" 
and  the  Danube,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Mol- 
davia in  1856.  Rumania,  however,  received 
the  Dobrudja.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
difl'erence  of  religious  profession  should  not  dis- 
qualify from  the  exercise  of  full  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  in  Rumania.  The  last  stipulation  in- 
troduced the  Semitic  question  into  the  politics 
of  the  new  State  by  bringing  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Jews  into  its  citizenship,  a  condition  which 
has  never  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Christians, 
who  have  continued  to  persecute  the  downtrod- 
den race,  many  of  whom  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  In  1881  the  Government  declared 
Rumania  a  kingdom,  and  this  was  accepted  by 
the  Powers.  In  1893  King  Charles  summoned 
his  nephew  and  heir.  Prince  Ferdinand,  to  the 
kingdom  and  the  latter's  son  was  baptized  into 
the  Greek  Church. 
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RUMANIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE. Rumanian  Language.  A  Ro- 
mance tongue  spoken  in  three  dialects,  the 
Uaco-Kumanian,  in  Rumania,  Transylvania,  Bes- 
sarabia, tlie  Hungarian  Banat,  ami  BuUowina — 
that  is,  in  old  Dac'ia,  by  about  9,000,000  ju'ople; 
the  Macedo-Rumanian,  in  Macedonia,  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  by  several  hundred  tliou- 
sand  people;  and  the  Lstro-Rumanian,  in  Istria, 
by  about  3000  people.  The  Daco-Rumanian 
dialect  comprises  the  Wallachian,  Jloldavian, 
Trans^-lvanian.  and  Banatian  sub-dialects.  The 
Rumanian  developed  from  the  vulgar  Latin  spok- 
en in  Dacia  and  Mcesia  under  the  infiueiice  suc- 
cessively of  the  Turano-Bulgarian,  Albanian, 
Slavic,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Jlodcrn  Greek. 
These  inlluences  afl'ected  little  the  grannnatical 
structure  of  the  language,  but  greatly  changed 
its  vocabulai-y.  About  3800  words  are  Slavic, 
about  2600  come  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  about 
700  are  Turkish,  650  Greek,  500  Hungarian,  and 
50  Albanian. 

The  spelling  of  the  language  is  pretty  nearly 
phonetic.  Rumanian  has  two  guttural  vowel- 
sounds,  the  one  written  a,  .e,  and  the  other  ?,  «,  e. 
As  in  Italian,  c  and  g.  when  followed  by  e  or  i. 
have  a  soft  (palatal)  sound.  There  is  a  post-posi- 
tive article:0Hi,  "man;'  omul,  'the  man;'  oameni, 
'men;'  oa-menil,  'the  men;'  frate,  'brother;'  fra- 
tele,  'the  brother;'  frati,  'brothers;'  frafii,  'the 
brothers;'  floare,  'flower;'  floarea,  the  flower;' 
flori,  'flowers:'  floiile,  'the  flowers.'  The 
cardinal  numbers  from  11  to  19  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  word  spre-on:  un-spre-zece,  etc.: 
those  from  20  to  90  by  means  of  the  plural  of 
cccc 'ten:' doH«'~cci  (20) .  *'"ci-^ec;  (30),  etc.  Tlie 
declensions  and  conjugations  are  very  much  like 
those  of  Italian.  There  are  three  declensions  and 
a  neuter  gender,  ^'ery  frequently  in  nouns  the 
plural  differs  materially  from  the  singular:  Om 
'man;'  oameni,  'men;'  cap,  'head;'  capete,  'heads;' 
sora,  'sister;'  surori,  'sisters.'  There  are  four 
conjugations.  Verbs  have  two  forms  in  the  in- 
finitive, a  short  and  a  long  one:  Uiuda,  laudare, 
'to  praise;'  tiiee,  taeere,  'to  be  silent;'  duce,.  du- 
cere,  'to  lead;'  durmi.  dormire,  'to  sleep.'  The  fu- 
ture and  conditional  present  are  formed  with 
auxiliaries;  voiu  fugi,  a?  fugi,  'I  shall  run,'  'I 
should  run.'  The  passive  is  rendered  b^'  the  third 
person  singular:  MO  bate,  te  bate,  il  hate,  'I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is  beaten.'  The  language  is  rich  in 
suffixes,  especially  for  the  formation  of  diminu- 
tives: loan  (John),  lonicii,  lonifa,  lonaijcu,  la- 
nache,  lenuchel,  etc. 

RuMANiAJV  LjTERATUEE.  Unlike  other  Ro- 
mance literatures,  Rumanian  did  not  grow  up 
under  the  influence  of  Occidental  civilization, 
but  down  to  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  it 
was  influenced  by  the  Orient.  It  divides  itself 
into  three  periods: 

The  SLA^^c  Period  (from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  1710).  The  literature  of 
this  period  is  mediaeval  and  religious  in  character. 
The  old  religious  literature  was  written  in  Slavic. 
The  desire  to   reach  the   common  people  led  to 
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translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  Ruma- 
nian. The  oldest  extant  documents  are  the 
Gospel  (Kroustadt,  15liO-G(i),  the  History  of 
the  Apostles  (15GS-70?),  and  the  Psalms 
(1577),  literal  translations  by  Dean  Coresi. 
Of  si)ecial  importance  is  the  translation  of 
the  I'salnis  l>y  Archbishop  Dositlieu,  the  author 
of  the  remarkable  T  i((c  iSunclontm,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  literary  figures  in  the  second  half 
of  the  scvciitccnth  century.  The  lirst  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  carried  out  by  l\adu 
Greceanu  upon  the  command  of  I'rince  Joan  ijer- 
ban  Kantacazino  Basarab  (Bucharest,  ItiSS)  ; 
it  is  written  in  the  Wallachian  ilialect,  and  is  the 
most  important  literary  monument  of  the  en- 
tire literature.  In  1043  the  Rumanian  was 
admitted  into  State  and  Church  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Slavic,  but  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage and  alphabet  persisted,  and  the  important 
books  of  devotion  continued  for  a  long  time  in 
Slavic,  the  substitution  of  Rumanian  lasting  fully 
two  centuries. 

Besides  the  Church  literature,  the  only  other 
branch  of  literature  cultivated  was  history.  Of 
great  importance  for  the  early  history  is  the 
anonymous  Letopisefiil  taril  liomine^ti  $i  a  farl 
Molilovci  (the  chronicle  of  the  Rumanian  and 
iloldavian  countries ) .  The  Prince  D.  Cautemier,  a 
famous  polyglot  (1673-1723),  besides  a  history  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  left  Kronikul  Mol(lo-\  lahi- 
los  (the  chronicle  of  the  iloldavo-Wallachians) , 
which  he  wrote  in  Latin  and  translated  himself 
into  Rumanian.  These  two  chronicles  treat  of  all 
Rumania.  The  oldest  chronicle  of  Moldavia  is 
the  one  of  Ureche,  from  1359  to  1594.  The  his- 
tory of  Moldavia  before  1359  and  after  1594 
(down  to  1662)  was  treated  in  two  excellent 
chronicles  by  Miron  Costin,  who  also  wrote  a 
history  of  Hungary  from  1388  to  1681,  and  a 
poem  in  Polish  on  the  colonization  of  Dacia  and 
the  foundation  of  the  two  principalities.  His  son, 
Neculai  Costin  (1660-1712),  left  a  chronicle,  in 
which,  beginning  with  tlie  creation  of  the  world, 
he  brings  down  iliron  Costin's  chronicle  to  1711. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  historical  docu- 
ment of  Wallachia  is  a  chronicle  which  covers 
the  period  from  1290  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  Greek  Pehiod.  From  1710  to  1830  the 
principalities  were  governed  by  Gi'eeks  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  bought  their  thrones  from  the 
Porte.  The  Greek  language  became  a  successful 
rival  of  Slavic,  ultimately  prevailing  in  the 
State,  court,  schools,  and  among  the  upper 
classes.  Works  were  now  translated  or  imitated 
from  the  Greek.  The  intellectual  labor  begun 
during  the  Slavic  period,  far  from  being  checked 
or  even  destroyed  by  the  Greek  induence,  as  some 
critics,  biased  by  patriotic  zeal,  opine,  was  con- 
tinued during  this  period. 

Church  literature  continued  to  develop.  In 
Transylvania,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  to 
the  Catholic  world,  Catholicism  exerted  a  strong 
intluence,  and  A\estern  ideas  and  forms  gained 
ascendency.  Instead  of  Greek  and  Slavic  models, 
Latin  models  were  followed.  Samuel  Klain 
(17451808),  who  revised  the  Bible,  and  Peter 
Maior  (17531821),  two  of  the  most  active  men 
of  the  period,  published  sermons  and  funeral 
orations  patterned  after  Latin  models.  In  Wal- 
lachia the  rhymed  chronicle  was  flourishing.  The 
history  of  Moldavia,  however,  is  represented  by 


one  remarkable  work,  tlio  chronicle  written  by 
Neeulcea,  from  1662  to  1743;  it  continues  that  of 
I'reche,  and  is  excidlent  both  in  point  ol  toriii  and 
contents.  In  Transylvania,  owing  to  the  opprem- 
sion  at  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians,  and  to  the 
endeavors  of  the  Catholic  i'ropagatula  lu  link  the 
Rumanians  to  Rome,  the  historians,  atirrcd  by 
racial  and  patriotic  zeal,  desired  to  arouse  tliu 
national  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  wrote 
with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  kinship  of  the 
nation  with  the  Latins.  In  this  s|iiril  were  writ- 
ten, at  the  beginning  of  the  ninctcinth  century: 
Klain's  Isloria  Ituiiiiiulor  tliii  iJiihini  (the  11  w- 
tory  of  the  Rumanians  of  Daeia),  .Maior's  iHluria 
l»-ntru    inccinitiii   h'oiiiiiiilor    (A    History  of   the 

Origin  of  the  Rumanians)    (1812),  I  Gbi'orghe 

Sincai's  (1754- 1826)  Crunica  Uiiminilor,  priiittKi 
in  1853,  a  monumental  work  based  upon  most 
thorough  researches  of  all  the  sources  then  ac- 
cessible in  the  libraries  of  Kurope. 

Toward  1800  Western  inllucnce  set  in,  and 
gradually  led  to  a  total  transfornuition  of  Ru- 
manian literature,  which  at  last  cast  olT  its 
mediieval  and  religious  features,  and  adopted 
Western  ideas  and  Western  forms  of  art.  West- 
ern, especially  French,  ideas  ousted  the  Slavic  and 
Greek  inlluences  from  their  old  strongholds. 

Among  the  notable  poetic  productions  of  the 
end  of  the  Greek  period  are  the  Ti<jiininda  (the 
Kpic  of  the  Gypsies),  by  Joan  Delaeanu.  a  mock- 
heroic  poem  reidete  with  wit  and  irony,  and  the 
lyrics  of  .loan  Vacarescu  (1800-63),  of  Constan- 
tin  Conachi  (1777-1849),  and  especially  tho.se  of 
Vasile  Carlova  ( 1809-1831 ),  a  genuine  poet.  The 
most  prominent  poetic  ligure.  however,  though 
partly  belonging  to  the  modern  period,  was  An- 
ton Pann  (1797-1854),  a  Bulgarian  by  birth, 
who  drew  his  theme  and  inspiration  from  the  vast 
popular  literature,  both  laic  ami  religious,  that 
had  accumulate<l  during  the  two  periods.  His 
writings,  mcstly  in  verse,  exerted  great  intluence 
upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  are  even 
now  widely  read  by  the  eonunon  ])eople. 

The  iloDERN  Period  extends  from  1830  to  our 
own  day.  It  is  marked  by  a  complete  though 
gradual  emancipation  from  foreign  inlluences. 
The  interval  between  1830  and  1848  was.  how- 
ever, yet  one  of  preiiaration.  Greek  and  French  in- 
fluences still  continued.  The  Latinist  movement, 
which  originated  in  Transylvania,  and  was  there 
so  ably  championed  by  Klain,  ^incai,  and  .Maior, 
crossed  the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  Glieorghe 
Lazar  (1779-1823).  who,  together  with  a  host  of 
his  disciples,  chief  of  whom  were  G.  Asachi 
(17881871)  in  Moldavia,  and  the  brilliant  Joan 
EliadeRndulescu  (1802-72)  in  Wallachia,  ainie<l 
at  the  complete  Latinization  of  the  language, 
the  last-named  even  attempting  to  Italianize  it. 
Eliade  was,  nevertheless,  the  main  factor 
in  the  literary  revolution.  He  freed  the  lan- 
guage from  the  Slavic  alphabet:  by  insi>ting  upon 
the^lose  kinship  of  the  nation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Latin  race  he  saved  it  from  intel- 
lectual isolation  and  strengthened  it.s  national 
consciousness:  and  more  than  any  one  else  he 
contributed  toward  the  diffusion  of  the  literary 
master  works  of  Western  Europe. 

But  a  national  literature  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  has  existed  only  since  aliotit  184S.  In 
Transylvanian  we  have  .\ndrel  Murejinnu  (ISIfi- 
63).  a  patriotic  (loet.  who  composeil  the  nation  il 
song.  "Awake.  Rumanian,  from  thy  lethargic 
sice'p!"      the      philologists      Tiniotciu      Ciparin 
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(1805-87)  and  A.  T.  Lauiianu  (1810-80),  and 
the  historian  A.  Papiu  Ihuianu  (1828-77).  In 
Wallachia  Nicolai  Biilcesou  (1819-52),  a  revolu- 
tionary of  1848,  wrote  tlie  History  of  the  I'u- 
iitmiia'ns  Under  Micluiil  the  Brace.  Dimitrie  Bo- 
linliueanu  (1827-72)  was  most  successful  in  his 
national  ballads,  the  subjects  of  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  chronicles.  Grigorie  Alecs- 
andrescu  (1812-85),  distinguished  himself  by  his 
])atriotic  odes  and  his  satires,  and  won  great  pop- 
ularity through  his  fables.  In  Moldavia  Con- 
stantin  Xegruzzi  (1807-08)  translated  into  verse 
Pushkin  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  excelled  in  i)rosc. 
Mihail  Cogalniceanu  (1817-91),  the  greatest  ora- 
tor of  tlie  period,  published  the  Moldavian  chron- 
icles. 

The  great  names  of  the  modern  literature  are 
those  of  -Meesandri  and  Hasdeu.  Vasile  Alecs- 
andrl  (1821-1890).  noted  as  a  lyric  and  dramatic 
poet  especially,  succeeded  in  combining  in  him- 
self Western  culture  with  national  insniration. 
He  published,  in  Rumanian  and  Trench,  poini- 
lar  songs  collected  bv  himself  from  the  mouths  of 
the  peasants.  In  1866.  with  yegriizzi,  he  founded 
the  Conrorbir'i  literare  (Literary  Talks),  the 
most  important  litevnrv  review.  In  1878,  at 
the  floral  games  in  Montpellier,  his  Cinteeul  ftin- 
iel  Lniine  (Song  of  the  Latin  Race)  carried  off 
the  prize  set  for  the  best  poem  on  the  Latin  raco. 
B.  P.  Hasdeu  HSSO — 1  is  n  man  of  enoyclopsedic 
erudition.  His  best  literarv  work  is  Rnsvan 
Voda  (Prince  R.'isvan)  (1867) ,  an  historic  drama. 
But  his  great  importance  lies  in  the  domain  of 
history  and  philology'.  He  wrote  various  works 
on  Rumanian  history,  and  published  the  vast 
collection  of  documents  entitled  Historical  Ar- 
cliive  of  Rumania.  Among  his  philological  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned  his  Ciivenie  din 
hatranl  (1878)  (Words  from  Our  Ancestors), 
and  his  Etymologicum  Magnum  Bomanice,  a  dic- 
tionary of  vast  compass  and  still  in  its  initial 
stage. 

V.  A.  Ureche  (1834)  published  a  History  of 
the  Rumanians  (8  vols.,  1895),  and  founded,  in 
1866,  the  Academy,  which  issued  the  monumental 
Hurmazache  collection  of  historical  documents 
(15  vols.,  1880-95).  G.  Tocilescu  (1846—) 
wrote  a  history,  of  Dacia  before  Trajan,  and  A. 
D.  Xenopol  (1843 — )  published  a  very  good  His- 
tory of  the  Kumanians  which  has  been  translated 
into  French.  Of  the  great  number  of  writers  of 
fiction  and  poetry  may  be  mentioned:  N.  Ganea 
(1835—),  SlavicI  ("l848— ),  Jacob  Ivegruzzi 
(1842—),  the  peasant  J.  Creangil  (1837—),  an 
excellent  narrator,  P.  Ispirescu  (1830-87),  a  col- 
lector of  folk-tales,  A.  Odobescu  (1834-),  an 
historical  novelist,  and  the  women  A.  Veronica 
Miclea  (1850—)  and  Matilda  Poni  (185.3—). 
Next  to  Alecsandri  stands  Mihail  Eminescu 
(1849-1889),  a  lyric  poet  of  genuine  inspira- 
tion, though  strongly  pessimistic.  Among 
his  poetic  followers  are  Alecsandru  Vlahuta 
(1859—),  De  la  Vrancea  (Barbu  ^tefanescu) 
( 1858—) .  Ghorghe  din  Moldova  ( Chembach ) .  Ar- 
tur  Stavri  (1809—),  O.  Carp  (Gh.  Proca).  Har- 
alamb  G.  Lecca.  A  place  apart  is  occupied  by 
George  Co?buc  (born  1866  in  a  small  town  in 
Transylvania)  ;  his  lyrics  are  hopeful  and 
strong.  The  drama  is  ably  represented  bv  J.  L. 
Caragiale  (1852 — ),  who  depicts  with  much  skill 
and  wit  and  humor  the  political  and  social  man- 
ners of  the  middle  classes  of  his  time.     Cara- 
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giale.  Vlaliuta,  and  Cosbuc  are  the  most  reputed 
poets  of  the  day. 

The  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  marked  by  the  small  group  of  writers  that 
gathered  about  the  Content  [loranul,  a  review 
founded  (1881)  by  the  Socialist  loan  Nadejde 
1850 — ).  who  has  the  culture  of  the  Occident, 
literary  and  philologic,  historic  and  scientific. 
His  wife,  .Sofia  Nadejde,  who  was  one  of  the  alilest 
contributors  to  the  Contemporanul.  Const. 
Mille,  V.  G.  Mortzun.  and  Th.  Speranza  (1850—) 
are  the  better  known  poets  of  this  group. 
Its  literaiy  theoretician  is  C.  Dobrogeanu- 
Gherea  (1854 — ),  a  critic  of  great  ability, 
who  fought  with  great  success  against  the 
established  aesthetic  theories  represented  b.y  Titu 
Maiorescu  (1840 — ),  the  leader  of  the  Junimca 
(Youth),  a  conservative  literarv  society,  wliich 
held  the  field  l)etween  1860  and  1880.  "From  a 
literarj'  standpoint  the  Revista  Xoui'i  (The  New 
Review)  founded  (1887)  by  B.  P.  Hasdeu,  was  a 
successful  rival  of  the  Contemporanul.  The  in- 
fluence upon  the  youth  exerted  b.v  Nadejde  and 
his  friends  was  great.  The  radical  thought  of 
Europe,  the  most  modern  ideas,  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  the  latest  intellectual  movements, 
were  all  brilliantlv  popularized  in  the  Contem- 
poranul. With  the  activity  of  Nadejde  and  his 
friends  was  consummated  the  intellectual  revolu- 
tion liegun  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— to  wit,  the  utter  transformation  of  the  old 
Rumanian  society  and  literature,  essentially 
Oriental,  through  the  diftusion  of  the  best 
thought  of  \\'estern  Europe. 

BicLiOGR.\PHY.  DiCTioxAEiES:  C'ihac,  Dietion- 
naire  d'etymologie  daco-roumane  (i.  1870,  ii. 
1879).  For  the  etymologies  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ments in  the  language,  consult  Miklosich,  Ros- 
ier. Edelspracher,  ^aineami,  Costinescu,  Vo- 
cabular  roinino-franee~  (Bucharest,  1870),  Fred- 
eric Dame,  Rumanian  and  French,  and  fsain- 
eanu's  Rumanian  and  German.  Gbamm.\rs: 
C'ipariu  (Bucharest.  1870-77)  and  Nadejde  (Jas- 
s.v,  1884).  Also  in  Cipariu,  Principii  de  limhS,  si 
de  script ura  (Principles  of  language  and  ortho,g- 
raphy)  (Blaj.  1804),  and  Hasdeu's  Cuvcnte  din 
hutrini  (Bucharest,  1878-79).  Philology:  The 
works  of  Mussafia,  Gaster,  Miklosich,  and 
the  various  reviews  of  Romance  philology. 
Hlstort  of  LlTER.\Tl'RE :  Pumuul,  Lepturariu  ro- 
nianesc  (Rumanian  Anthology)  (Vienna,  1805)  ; 
Densusianu.  Istoria  Limbei  ?i  litcraturei 
Romune  (2d  ed.,  Jassy,  1894)  :  Filippide, 
Introducere  in  Istoria  limbei  si  literaturci  ro- 
mlne  (las'sy,  1888)  ;  ^aineanu.  Istoria  filologiel 
romune  (Bucharest,  1892)  ;  Rudow,  Geschichte 
des  rumSnischen  Schrifttums  bis  stir  Gegcnwart 
( Wernigerode,  1892).  Old  Text.s:  Capariu, 
Crcstomatie  scan  Analecte  Litcrarie  (Blasiu, 
1858) .  on  the  10th  and  17th  centuries;  Cogalnice- 
anu, Lctopiseteile  tSri  Moldovii  (lassy,  1841-52)  ; 
Laurianu  (the  chronicles)  and  BIceseu,  Magazin 
Istoric  pentru  (for)  Dacia  (1845-47);  Gaster, 
Chrestomatie  romana  (Leipzig.  1891),  with 
French  glossary.  Folk-lore:  Harden,  Cartile 
poporane  ale  Romanilor  in  secolul  al  XVI.-lea 
(the  popular  books  of  the  Rumanians  in  the  10th 
century)  (Bucharest,  1879)  :  Gaster,  Literatura 
popularu  romdnJi  (ib..  1883):  ^aineanu,  lias- 
mele  romune  in  comparafiune  cu  legendele  antice 
clasice  si  in  legatnru  cu  basmele  poporrlor  ro- 
manice  (The  Rumanian  folk-tales  compared 
with  the  ancient  classic  legends  and  in  relation 
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to  tlie  folk-tnles  uf  the  Koninnco  peoples)  (ib., 
ISIl.')).  Ill  f^^aineanu's  Istoiia  filolujiici  roxiine 
will  lie  found  a  veiy  good  bibliography  of  folk- 
lore eollerliuHS. 

BUMANN,  n.i'miiii,  WiLnioi.M  vox  (1850—). 
A  (ierman  sculptcir,  born  at  Hanover,  pupil  of  the 
Munich  Academy  and  of  Wagniiiller.  He  received 
a  gold  medal  in  1802.  His  princi])al  works  in- 
clude the  group  of  the  '"tioddess  of  Victory"'  at 
Worth,  the  Eiickert  ^lonuuient  at  Schweiiifurt, 
and  the  statues  of  William  1.  at  Stuttgart  and 
at  Hcilbronn. 

RUMBURG,  rum'boorK.  A  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  25  miles  northwest  of  Reiehenberg.  on 
the  Sa.\on  frontier.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  10,388. 

RUME'LIA,  Eastern  (Turk.  Rum  Hi-,  a  name 
originally  designating  the  land  of  the  (ireeks). 
A  region  under  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
and  virtually  forming  part  of  the  principality. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Balkans  on  the  north 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  (Map:  Balkan 
Peninsula.  E  3).  Area,  about  13.700  square 
miles.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by  a  wide 
plain  intersected  in  a  southeastern  direction  by 
the  valle.v  of  the  JIaritza.  the  principal  river  of 
the  province.  In  the  southwest  are  the  Rhodojie 
Mountains.  The  valleys  along  the  tributaries  of 
the  ilaritza  in  the  Balkan  chain  are  known  for 
their  rose  gardens.  Good  tobacco  is  grown  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Rhodope.  The  chief 
town  is  Philippopolis.  The  population  of  the 
province  in  1900  was  1,091,854,  mostly  Bul- 
garians. 

The  annual  sum  of  .$569,843  is  paid  by  Bul- 
garia to  the  Porte  as  tribute  for  Eastern  Ru- 
nielia.     For   further  information,  see  Bulgabi.\. 

RUMELIN,  ru'mc-len,  GusTAV  (1815-89).  A 
German  statistician  and  author,  born  at  Ravens- 
burg.  Wiirttemberg.  After  studying  theolog>'  at 
Tubingen,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  became 
rector  of  a  Latin  school  in  1845.  and  professor  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Heilbronn  in  1849,  having  in 
the  meanwhile  been  a  delegate  to  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  in  1848.  Called  to  Stuttgart  in  1850 
to  serve  in  the  Board  of  National  Education,  he 
was  head  of  a  department  in  the  ilinistry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  from  1850  to  1801.  when  he  became 
director  of  the  Statistic-Topographical  Bureau. 
In  186"  he  established  himself  as  docent  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen  and  was  appointed  its 
chancellor  in  1870.  Aside  from  various  statis- 
tical and  miscellaneous  publications,  he  produced 
Shakrspcarc-Stiidien  (2d  ed.  1874),  a  much  val- 
ued contribution  to  the  Shakespeare  literature. 

RUM'FORD,  Benjajiix  Thompson.  Count 
(1753-1814).  An  American  physicist,  born  at 
Woburn.  JIass.  He  entered  a  merchant's  ofTice 
at  Salem  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  the  same  time 
studying  medicine  and  physics.  In  1772  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  widow  of  that  place,  and  was  made 
major  of  militia  by  the  English  Governor.  The 
distrust  of  the  colonists  at  this  period  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  drove  him 
to  Boston,  and  when  Washington  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Boston.  Thompson  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  bearer  of  dispatches.  In  London  he  won 
the  favor  of  the  Government  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Colonial  Olliee  and  was  soon 
afterwards  made  Under  Secretary  of  State.    Con- 


tinuing, at  the  same  time,  his  >eientil1e  invexti- 
pations.  he  was  elected,  in  17711.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  the  resipnatinn  of  North'* 
-Ministry  he  returned  to  .America,  anil  fought  for 
the  royal  cause.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  obtained  perinis..ion  from  lln'  Hrit- 
ish  (Jovernnu'iit  to  enter  military  M-rvice  in  Hn- 
varia,  and  in  1784  he  was  settled  at  Muni<h  ns 
aide-decamp  and  ehninl>erlnin  to  the  reigiiiMK 
sovereign.  He  rapidly  rose  to  the  ranks  of  major- 
general,  councilor  of  State,  lieutennntgeiiernl, 
Jlinister  of  War,  and  was  created  count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  when  he  chose  Humford 
(now  Concord,  N.  H.).  where  his  fortunes  had  he- 
gun,  as  his  tit\ilar  de-iynation.  In  1795  he  visited 
London,  where  he  published  the  results  of  liin 
experience  and  the  reeoriLs  of  his  labors  in  Ba- 
varia, Having  long  and  carefully  studied  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  he  set  hiniseif  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  the  smoky  chinuieys  which  were  one 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  at  that  time  in  Kng- 
land,  and  discovered  the  principles  upon  which 
fireplaces  and  chinmcys  have  since  been  con- 
structed. In  1799  he  retired  from  Bavarian  ser- 
vice and  returned  to  London,  where,  at  his  in- 
stance, the  Royal  Institution  was  founded  in  the 
following  year.  He  finally  settled  in  Paris;  de- 
voted himself  to  improvements  in  artillery  and 
illumination;  founded  a  professorship  in  Har- 
vard College  of  the  application  of  science  to  the 
arts  of  living:  married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier, 
and  died  at  Auteuil.  near  Paris,  after  making 
many  impcntant  bequests  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  the  .\merican  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Harvard  University,  A  memoir  of  Rmnford  by 
George  E.  Ellis  was  published,  with  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  in  1872  (Boston).  Rum- 
ford  is  chietly  remembered  for  his  experiments 
on  the  nature  of  heat.  In  1798  he  showed  that 
the  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  raised  without 
heat  being  eomnumicated  to  it  as  such  ;  that  the 
heat  contained,  for  instance,  in  a  metallic  body 
may  be  increased  liy  boring.  On  the  basis  of 
this  fact  he  maintained,  in  his  Enquiry  concrrn- 
inri  the  .Soiocc  of  Hint  irliirh  is  cxcilid  h\i  Fric- 
iion  (read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  .January 
25,  1798),  that  heat  is  not  an  imponderable  sub- 
stance, as  it  was  generally  assumed  to  he  in 
those  days. 

RUMINANT  (from  Lat.  rumiiinrc.  to  chew 
the  cud.  from  rumen,  throat,  gullet;  connected 
with  ruetnrc,  Gk,  ipeiyfi-'',  crcuijrin,  OChurch 
Slav,  rijyiiti,  to  belch.  I-ith.  alruijus.  eructation, 
AS.  roccettan.  to  belch).  One  of  the  group  of 
large  glazing  animals  which  chew  a  cud.  classi- 
fied by  Cuvier  as  an  order  ( Ruminantia ) .  but 
now  regarded  as  a  group  of  the  suborder  .\rtio- 
daetyla,  tlie  dovenhoofeil  or  even-toed  I'nguhita 
(c].v.).  The  ruminants  include  all  of  the  cloven- 
hoofed  herbivores  except  the  swine  and  hipiwiiot- 
amus,  that  is  the  chevrotains,  camels,  deer,  pi- 
rall'es,  cattle,  antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  niii^k-ox. 
and  some  extinct  families.  .Ml  these  are  alike  in 
that  their  dentition  and  digestive  organs  are 
adapted  to  that  peculiar  method  of  niaslicnfion 
called  "chewing  the  cud.'  Except  the  canieln. 
they  have  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  front 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  callous  pad.  The  prns» 
is  collected  and  rolled  together  by  means  of  the 
long  tongue:  it  is  firmly  held  between  the  lower 
cutting  teeth  and  the  pad,  and  then  torn  and  cut 
oil'.     In  the  lower  jaw  there  genernH.v  appear  to 
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he  eight  incisors;  but  tlic  two  outer  are  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  canines.  In  front  of 
the  molar  teeth  there  is  a  long  vacant  space 
(diastema)  in  both  jaws.  The  molars  are  six 
on  each  side  in  each  jaw:  their  surface  exhibits 
crescent-shaped  ridges  of  enamel — that  is,  they 
are  of  the  solenoilont  type.  See  Teetu  ;  and 
illustration  of  cow's  skull,  inidcr  Cattle. 

The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
bags  or  cavities,  except  in  the  chevrotains,  where 
the  third  is  absent.  In  the  camels  the  stomach 
is  imperfectly  divided  into  four  chambers  and  has 
special  peculiarities.  (See  Camel.)  In  all  rumi- 
nants the  first  pouch  of  the  stomach,  into  Avhieh 
the  gullet  leads,  is,  in  the  mature  animal,  by 
far  the  largest  and  is  called  the  paunch  or  ru- 
men. Into  this  the  food  first  passes.  It  is  lined 
with  a  thick  membrane,  presenting  numerous 
prominent  hard  papilL-e,  secreting  a  fluid  in 
which  the  food  is  soaked.  The  second  cavity  is 
the  honeycomb  bag.  or  reticulum,  so  called  from 
its  being  lined  with  a  layer  of  chambers  like 
those  of  a  honeycomb.  The  second  pouch  has 
also  a  direct  communication  with  the  cesophagus, 
and  fluids  pass  immediately  into  it,  but  some- 
times or  partly  also  into  the  other  cavities.  The 
third  pouch  is  the  nuiniiplics  or  psaltcrium,  so 
called  because  its  lining  membrane  forms  many 
deep  folds,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  beset  with 
small,  hard  tubercles.  Tliis  also  communicates 
directly  with  the  oesophagus,  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
longation of  it.     The  fourth   pouch,  which  is  of 
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a.  h,  probes  in  the  gullet;  retic,  reticulum  .  psal.,  psal- 
terium ;  abom.,  abomasuin;  ra,  rumen  (paunch);  pylo.. 
pylorus. 

more  elongated  form  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  second  in  size,  is  called  the  reed  or  rennet,  or 
abomasum.  It  is  lined  with  a  velvety  mucous 
membrane  in  longitudinal  folds,  and  here  the  gas- 
trie  juice  is  secreted.  In  young  animals  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  four  cavities,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  pass  from  milk  to  crude  vegetable 
food  that  the  paunch  becomes  enlarged,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  complex  stomach  come  fully  into 
use.  The  food  consumed  passes  chiefly  into  the 
first  cavity,  but  part  of  it  also  at  once  into  the 
second  (as  the  animal  wills),  and  when  in  a 
mashed  or  in  a  much  comminuted  state,  into  the 
third.  When  the  paunch  is  well  filled  and  the 
animal  is  at  rest,  it  begins  the  process  called 
chewing  the  cud  or  ruminating.  This  may  occur 
while  the  animal  is  standing,  but  more  commonly 
when  lying  down.  The  first  step  is  a  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  paunch  and  diaphragm  like  a 
hiccough  and  a  reversal  of  the  peristaltic  move- 
ment of  the  oesophagus,  by  which  a  ball  of  food  is 


brought  up  into  the  mouth  from  the  rumen  or 
reticulum.  It  is  then  chewed  steadily  for  some 
time  until  thoroughly  nii.xed  with  the  saliva, 
when  it  is  reswallowed,  but  passes  by  the  first 
two  pouches  and  enters  the  psaltcrium,  from 
which  it  goes  on  into  the  abomasum  and  intestine, 
which  in  this  group  is  always  long,  as  also  is 
the  eseeum.  For  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
this  apparatus  and  the  ruminant  habit,  see  Ali- 
mentary System,  Evolution  of. 

The  head  of  the  ruminant  is  elongated,  the  neck 
is  always  of  considerable  length,  the  eyes  are 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing,  as  well  as  of  sight,  are  ex- 
tremely acute.  The  head  in  many  ruminants 
is  armed  with  horns,  which  in  some  are  found  in 
both  sexes,  in  some  only  in  the  male,  while  in 
others  they  are  entirel.v  wanting.  The  ruminants 
are  generally  gregarious;  they  are  distributed 
over  almost  the  entire  world,  even  in  the  coldest 
regions,  but  none  are  natives  of  Australia  and 
comparatively  few  occur  in  America.  Africa  is 
the  home  of  most  of  the  species.  The  group  is 
divisible  into  three  sections:  (1)  Tragulina,  em- 
bracing the  chevrotains  (Tragulid:e) ,"  which  are 
the  oldest  ruminants,  going  back  to  the  Eocene 
and  Oligocene,  and  the  extinct  family  Protoce- 
ratidiE  of  the  Miocene  of  America,  which  resem- 
ble the  ancestral  tragulines;  (2)  Tylopoda,  in- 
eluding  the  camels;  and  (3)  Pecora,  or  horned 
ruminants,  composed  of  the  deer  (Cervidse),  gi- 
rafi'es  (Giraffidas),  pronghorns  (Antilocapridae), 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  ( Bovidse ) ,  and  certain 
fossil  forms.  The  flesh  of  most  of  the  ruminants 
is  fit  to  be  used  for  human  food;  the  fat  (tal- 
low) hardens  more  on  cooling  than  the  fat  of 
other  animals,  and  even  becomes  brittle.  The 
fat,  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  bones,  enli'ails,  blood, 
and  almost  all  parts  are  useful  to  man. 

RTJMP  PARLIAMENT.  The  name  given  in 
English  history  to  the  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian members  by  a  body  of  soldiers  under 
Thomas  Pride  (q.v. ),  on  December  6.  KUS.  This 
remnant,  fifty  or  sixty  members  belonging  to 
the  Independent  Party,  nominated  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  of  135  members — of  whom  one-half 
refused  to  serve — to  try  the  King  for  high  trea- 
son. After  the  King's  execution,  the  Rump  abol- 
ished the  House  of  Lords  and  established  the 
Commonwealth,  itself  playing  the  role  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  it  was  in  no  sense  representative. 
It  sent  Cromwell  to  establish  its  authority  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  passed  the  Navigation 
Act  (1651),  and  began  the  Dutch  war  (1652). 
Cromwell  dissolved  it  by  force  on  April  20,  1653. 
During  the  disorders  which  followed  C'roniwell's 
death,  the  Rump  was  restored  by  the  army.  May 
7,  1659,  but  upon  its  quarreling  with  the  military 
leaders,  was  again  dissolved.  October  I3th.  only 
to  be  recalled  in  December  of  the  same  year.  On 
February  21,  1660,  Monk  recalled  the  Presby- 
terian members  who  had  been  expelled  by  Pride's 
Purge,  and  the  Long  Parliament,  thus  restored, 
issued  writs  for  a  new  free  Parliament  and  voted 
its  own  dissolution  on  ilarch  16.  1660.  See 
bibliography  under  Long  Pabll^mext. 

RTTMSEY,  rum'zi.  James  (1743-92).  An 
American  mechanical  engineer,  born  in  Maryland. 
After  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  mechanics 
and  machinery,  he  became  an  inventor.  In  1786, 
twenty-one  years  before   Fulton  built  the  Cler- 
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nioiit,  Kumsey  cxliibited  on  tlio  Potoniao,  in  tlic 
pivscnoe  of  Wasliiiigton,  a  boat  propel  led  l>y 
nuuhiuery,  in  wliiili  a  pump  worked  liy  steam 
|)o\\er  drove  a  stream  of  water  from  the  stern, 
and  thus  furnished  the  motive  power.  This  idea, 
whieh  originally  was  proposed  l>y  Bernonilli,  has 
sinee  figured  in  many  sehemes  for  propelling 
vessels.  A  society  was  formed  to  aid  his  project, 
of  which  Franklin  was  a  member.  He  visited 
and  gave  exhibitions  in  England,  and  obtained 
patents  for  his  invention  in  tireat  Britain,  Hol- 
land, and  France.  His  death  occurred  while  lie 
was  preparing  for  further  experiments.  He  also 
made  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  and  in 
17S8  published  a  iShort  Treatise  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Steam. 

BUN'  (AS.  rinimri,  eornan,  irnan,  iernan, 
l/niini,  Goth.,  OHG.  rinitaii,  Ger.  rinneii,  to  run). 
In  music,  a  rapid  passage  execiited  on  one 
syllable.  A  run  is  merely  an  embellishment,  in 
no  way  essential  to  the  melodic  outline.  Runs 
are  also  frequently  introduced  in  instnnnental 
music.     See  Gb.\ce-Xotes  ;  Pa.ss.\ge. 

BUNCORN.  A  river-port  in  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Mersey,  12  miles  southeast  of  Liver- 
pool ( ilap :  England,  D  3 ) .  The  town  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Bridgewater  and  the  ilersey  and 
Irwell  canals.  It  has  iron  foundries,  chemical 
works,  ship-building  yards,  tanneries,  etc.  In 
the  vicinity  are  collieries  and  slate  and  freestone 
quarries.  Large  quantities  of  freestone  are 
shipped  and  it  is  the  greatest  centre  of  canal 
trathc  in  England.  Its  shipping  returns  are  in- 
cluded iu  those  of  Manchester.  A  viaduct  1500 
feet  long  and  9.5  feet  above  high  Wiiter  crosses 
the  Jlersey  here.  A  castle  was  built  here  in  916, 
and  the  Runcorn  ferry  is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Population,  in  1891,  20,050;  in  1901, 
16,490'. 

BUNEBEEG,  roo'nc-IjerK,  Joh.in  Ludvig 
(  1ISII4-77).  A  celebrated  Swedish  poet  of  Finland. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Abo.  and  was 
successively  lector  in  Latin  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors,  editor  of  the  Hclsingfors 
Moi-y'aiihlad,  and  lector  at  the  Borga  gj'mnasium. 
His  first  publication  was  lyric  Diktcr  (Poems, 
1830),  followed  by  the  llnifroi  i  I'rrrho  (The 
Grare  in  Penho,  1831).  and  by  EUjskyttarne 
(The  Eik-Eunters,  1832),  the  tine  epic  which 
confirmed  his  fame.  His  further  works  number 
Xadeschda  (1841)  ;  Kuiiff  FjaUtr  (King  Fjalar, 
1844),  an  unrhymed  epic  of  ancient  Norse 
times;  Biinrik  Stdls  Siigner  (Ensign  Sti'ils 
Stories,  1848  and  1860),  a  series  dealing  with 
the  war  of  independence  of  1808:  and  Kungnrne 
pa  Sdlamis  (The  Kings  at  Salamis,  1863).  a 
stately  tragedy  in  the  true  Greek  manner.  He 
is  classic  in  simplicity  and  finish,  free  from  the 
conventionalities  of  the  time,  and  not  lacking  in 
a  certain  quaint  humor.  There  is  an  edition  of 
his  collected  writings  (6  vols.,  1873-74),  which 
contains   the   completest   biography   yet   written. 

BUNES  (AS.  run,  letter,  writing,  mystery, 
Goth.  runa.  OHG.  ri'ina,  mystery,  secret).  The 
earliest  alphabet  in  use  among  the  Germanic 
peoples.  In  Old  Xorse.  magic  signs,  as  well  as 
magic  charms,  are  designated  as  runes.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  have 
prevented  it  from  being  chosen  by  the  primitive 
Teutons  as  their  designation  of  the  alphabet  in 
general,  since  the  mysterious  connection  between 


spoken  sound  ami  wriltiMi  synilK)!  in  siilllcient  to 
justify  such  a  name.  'I'he  use  of  runes  for  in- 
cantations anil  magic  formulas  is  easily  expli- 
cable. The  magic  power  was  easily  transferred 
from  the  contents  of  these  incantations  t<i  tliu 
signs  themselves.  Scandinavian  ami  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  tradition  agree  in  nscribing  the  invention 
of  runic  writing  to  t»din  or  Woden.  The  coun- 
tries in  which  traces  of  the  use  of  runes  exist 
include  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Ireland.  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Kn- 
mania.  They  are  found  engraveil  on  rocks, 
niomnnental  stones,  crosses,  coins,  house  utensils, 
tools,  buckles,  rings,  condjs,  heads  and  shafts  of 
spears,  and  hilts  and  blades  of  swords.  Espe- 
cially important  are  the  runes  on  the  Ko-calleil 
bracteates,  thin  golden  plates,  chased  on  one  side, 
and  used  as  neck-wear.  The  inscriptions  on 
articles  of  use  contain  generally  the  name  of,  or 
a  brief  account  of.  the  maker  or  owner  of  the 
article.  Rune  inscriptions  on  stone  are  found 
only  in  Scandinavia  ami  Englanil.  The  most 
noteworthy  F.nglish  runes  are  on  a  ])illar  in  Ban- 
castle  in  Cumberland,  on  a  cross  in  Kutbwell  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  on  a  casket  in  the  British 
Museum  (Franks  casket,  or  Clermont  casket). 

In  the  Icelandic  sagas  the  so-called  Revels  or 
rune  staves  are  mentioned  frequently  as  bearers 
of  epistolary  comnumications.  The  sagas  report 
further  that  rune  poems  were  carved  on  these 
stall's.  The  oldest  and  most  frc(picnt  reports  of 
Xor.se  literature,  however,  show  that  ruiu's  were 
carved  on  staves  and  utensils  for  divinations, 
spells,  magic,  and  incantations.  Runic  manu- 
scripts occur  only  in  Scandinavia,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  Latin  script 
in  general  supplanted  the  runes  as  a  literary 
medium,  although  they  remained  in  use  in  Scan- 
dinavia among  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  the 
rune  calendars  which  have  survived  up  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of 
Xorthumbria.  Jlercia,  and  East  Anglia,  there  are 
traces  of  runic  writing  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 
In  Spain  runic  writing  was  ollicially  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  1115. 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  runes  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  generally  assumed  not  to  be  later  than 
the  second  century  A.i>.  Probably  their  origin  is 
from  a  much  earlier  time,  and  some  suggest  a. 
date  as  early  as  nx\  600.  The  earliest  truly  his- 
torical date",  however,  is  the  fourth  century  A,D., 
when  the  (iothic  Bishop  Ulfllas  (q.v.),  in  devis- 
ing the  Gothic  alphabet,  borrowed  his  signs  for  u 
and  o  from  the  runic  alphabet.  The  question  of 
the  source  of  the  runic  alphabet  is  still  not  alto- 
gether settled.  The  ordinarily  accepted  view 
is  that  of  an  exclusive  derivation  of  the  nines 
from  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  IS98  the  theory 
was  presented  that  the  runes  were  invented  by 
(;oths  in  Southeastern  Europe  a  few  years  after 
their  expedition  of  267  into  Asia  Minor.  An 
alphabet  used  by  Galatian  Cells' is  then  regarded 
as  the  source,  which  in  turn  was  based  upon  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets.  Very  much  more 
probable  is  the  view  that  the  runes  are  Iwised  not 
directlv  upon  the  Latin,  but  on  a  Western  Greek 
alphabet.  It  may  even  be  po-«ible  that  niow> 
than  one  form  of  Greek  writing  passed  to  the 
Germanic  peoples. 

The  special  modifications  of  the  runic  alphabet 
are  partly  due  to  the  needs  of  carving  on  wood. 
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and  engraving  on  metal  or  stone;  partly  to  the 
dill'erence  in  the  sounds  of  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage and  the  unlearned  primitive  rendition  of 
distant  models.  Some  of  the  soimds  have  re- 
mained obviously  Greco-Italie,  as 

J^  =  F,  (^   =  R,   |sj  =  H,  and  ^    =  S. 

Others  deviate  more  or  less,  as 

/]^  =  T,  [X|  =  M,  or   "js  =  N. 

The  different  systems  of  runes,  about  a  dozen 
varieties  in  all,   accord  up   to   a   certain   point. 


They  may  be  classed  under  three  main  divisions, 
(iennan,  Norse,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Norse 
runes  exhibit  an  esjiecially  marked  division  into 
two  alpliabets,  an  earlier  one  of  24  characters, 
and  a  later  one  of  IG.  These  latter  correspond 
to  our  f,  !(,  1h,  a,  r,  k,  h,  n,  i,  a,  s,  d,  b,  I,  m,  y, 
but  there  is  no  equivalent  for  various  sounds 
which  existed  in  the  language.  In  consequence 
of  this  tlie  sound  of  k  was  used  for  y.  d  for  t, 
b  for  p,  and  u  and  y  for  v;  o  was  expressed  by 
(III.  and  f  by  ai,  i,  or  ia.  Expedients  came,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  be  employed  to  obviate  the 
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R 
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<L 

r 
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/ 

ii 

■k 

K 
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9' 

X 
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- 

- 
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IB 

i> 
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deficiency  of  the  system,  as  the  addition  of  dots 
and  the  adoption  of  new  diaiaeters.  The  runic 
system  received  a  fuller  development  among  tlie 
Germans  and  Anj,do-Saxons,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, whose  alphabet  was  extended  to  something 
like  40  cliaraeters,  which  seem  to  have  emhraced, 
more  nearly  than  any  modern  alphabet,  the 
actual  sounds  of  the  language. 

The  runic  signs  are  arranged  in  an  order  ap- 
parently quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
alphabetical  system,  and  have  a  purely  Teu- 
tonic nomenclature.  Each  letter  is,  as  in  the 
Hebrew-Phojnician,  derived  from  the  name  of 
some  well-known  familiar  object,  with  whose 
initial  letter  it  corresponds.  The  direction  of 
the  writing  is  both  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left,  and  occasionally  also  boustrophe- 
do"n  (q.v.).  The  full  Old  Xo'rse  alphabet  of  24 
signs  is  divided  into  three  octads,  traces  of  which 
are  found  also  witli  other  runic  alphabets.  The 
alphabet  is  often  called  Futhark  or  Futhorc, 
based  on  the  usual  abecedarium  of  the  first  five 
characters.  The  futhark.  in  its  series  p.  z.  (r), 
s,  t,  distinctly  exhibits  the  usual  alphabetic  ar- 
rangement. It  is  probable  that  f  and  a 
exchanged  places  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  their  signs,  while  h  ( pronounced  something 
like  V)  and  u  changed  places  because  they  were 
similar  in  sound,  A  nimiber  of  other  reasonable 
assumptions  of  interchange  and  displacement 
bring  back  the  majorit.y  of  the  runes  to  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  expected,  since  they 
originate  from  the  common  source  of  alphabets. 

In  the  accompanying  table,  taken  from  the 
monograph  of  Sievers  on  the  runes  in  Paul's 
Clnmdriss  dcr  germanischen  Philologie,  the  vari- 
ations and  development  of  the  runic  alphabets 
may  be  traced. 

The  Celtic  races,  from  their  connection  with 
the  Scandinavians,  became  acquainted  with  their 
alphabet  and  made  use  of  it  in  writing  their  own 
language :  hence  there  are  in  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  runic  inscrip- 
tions, not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  the  Xorse 
character,  with,  however,  peculiarities.  Some  of 
the  most  perfect  runic  inscrijitions  are  in 
Man,  others  of  a  similar  description  exist  at 
Holy  Island,  in  Lamlash  Bay.  Arran,  and 
there  is  an  inscription  in  the  same  character 
on  a  remarkable  brooch,  dug  up  at  Hunterston, 
in  Ayrshire. 

Bibliography.  The  study  of  the  runes  may 
be  conmienced  most  handily  with  the  compact 
treatise  of  Sievers,  Runen  mid  Runen-lnscliyif- 
len,  in  Paul.  Gruiidriss  der  germanischen  Phi- 
lologie (iA  ed.,  vol.  i.,  Strassburg,  1901).  The 
grammar  of  the  Norse  runes  is  treated  by 
Noreen  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Griin- 
driss.  Tlie  standard  work  on  the  Xorse  runes 
is  Wimmer,  Runeskriftens  Oprindelse  og  Vd- 
rikling  i  yorden  (Copenhagen,  1874),  German 
translation  by  Holthausen,  enlarged.  Die  Ru- 
nenschrift  (Berlin,  1887);  Stephens,  The  Old 
Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinaria  and 
England  (London,  1860-84),  contains  the  full- 
est collection  of  plates,  although  the  ex])la- 
nations  are  untrustworthy.  His  Handbook  of 
the  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments  (Lon- 
don. 1884)  is  a  condensed  treatment  of  the 
same  subject.  The  first  two  volumes  of  Wiin- 
mer's  work.  Dc  Danske  Runemindcsmaerker,  to 
be  completed  in  four  volumes,  appeared  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1895  and  1901,    The  standard  treatment 


of  the  Norwegian  runes  is  BugKC,  \orgea  Ind- 
skriflcr  mcd  dc  a-ldrc  liiinvs  (CliriKlinnia, 
1891  ot  scq.).  An  important  work  on  tlio  Xorse 
runes  is  Burg,  Die  allcrcn  iiordischcii  Riiiwnin- 
schriftcn  (Berlin,  lS8.j),  Tin-  prinri|ml  w.irk  on 
the  Continental  ((ii'rnian)  runes  i-  llenning.  Die 
dcutschrn  Runt  ndtnLnuili  r  (."^trassburg,  ISiS'.l/, 
A  standard  discussion  of  the  most  iuiportiint  of 
the  English  runes,  including  a  grainnuir  nnd 
glossary,  is  Victor,  Die  norlhumhrischiii  Runcn- 
steine  (Marburg,  1895  ).  The  Manx  runes  are 
discussed  iu  Kernmde,  Catalogue  of  the  Manx 
Inscriptions   (2d  ed.,  Rani.say,  1892), 

KUJIJIT  SINGH,  rilnjet'  .sing'li'.  A  Hindu 
Maharaja.     See  K.v.n.iit  Sixuit. 

RUNKLE,  run'k'l,  Joiix  Daniel  (1822-1902). 
An  American  niatheinatieian,  born  at  Hoot, 
ilontgomery  County,  X,  Y,  Ue  graduated  in 
1851  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Har- 
vard L'niversity,  from  1849  to  1884  was  an  as- 
sistant iu  the  editorial  stall'  of  the  .Iwicricon 
Ephemeris  and  Sautical  Almanac,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  from  the  opening  of  the 
institution  in  1805  until  his  retirement  as  pro- 
fessor emeritus  in  1902,  He  was  also  acting 
president  of  the  Institute  in  1808-70  and  its 
president  from  1870  to  1878.  iManual  training 
was  introduced  into  the  Institute  curriculum 
largely  at  his  instance.  He  founded  the  Mathe- 
matical Monthlg  in  1859.  and  continued  its  pub- 
lication until  1861.  His  |)ublications  include: 
The  Manual  Element  in  Education  (1882).  re- 
printed from  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education;  Report  on  Jnduslri<il  Edu- 
cation (1883)  ;  and  Elements  of  I'lanc  and  Solid 
Analytic  Gcometrg  (1888). 

RUNNING  SPIDER.  A  spider  of  the  family 
Lycosida-.  They  are  long-bodied  and  hairy,  but 
in  size  are  smaller  than  the  trap-door  spiders, 
which  they  sometimes  resemble.  Their  colors 
are  usually  black  and  white,  or  brown  and  gray, 
and  in  general  sinuilate  the  coloring  of  their  sur- 
roundings. The  females  carry  their  eggs  in 
round  cocoons  attached  to  their  spinnerets,  and 
the  young,  after  issuing  from  the  eggs,  are  for 
a  short  time  carried  on  the  back  of  the  mother. 
Most  of  the  Xorth  American  species  belong  to 
the  genera  Lycosa  and  Pardosa,  Consult  Emer- 
ton.  The  Common  tSpiders  of  the  Vnitcd  tilatcs 
(Boston,   1902). 

RUNNYMEDE.  A  pseudonym  of  Disraeli, 
in  "The  LcttiTi-  ot  RuiMiymede"   (18;i0). 

RUNNYMEDE.  rnn'ni-med,  or  RUNNI- 
MEDE,  A  long  stretch  of  green  meadow,  lying 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  20  miloa 
west  of  London.  It  is  of  great  historical  inter- 
est, from  the  fact  that  Magna  Charta  was  signed 
by  King  John,  June  15,  1215,  either  on  this 
meadow,  or  on  Charter  Island,  lying  a  short 
distance  olf  the  shore. 

RUPEE  (Hind,  riipiiia,  rupiya.  from  riipa. 
silver,  from  Skt.  n'lpya.  silver,  from  rCipa.  natural 
state,  form,  beantv).  A  silver  coin,  the  general 
unit  of  value  in  India.  Rupees  were  first  coined 
in  1542.  The  fineness  and  value  have  varied  at 
various  times  and  in  the  difi'erent  portions  of 
the  country.  The  Madras  rupee  of  ll.(ii!4 
grammes  \\  fine  was  adopted  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay 'soon  after  1818  as  the  'Company'a 
rupee.'     The   value   of   the   rupee   in    1903    was 
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about  32  cents,  the  coin  passing  in  India  at  1,5  to 
tlic  pound  sterling.  The  rupee  is  legally  divided 
into  lU  annas  of  12  pies,  but  various  other  divi- 
sions are  still  current  througliout  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  one-rupee  pieces,  half,  quarter, 
and  eiglitli  rupees  are  coined. 

RU'PERT  (or  Ruprecht),  Saint  (?-717). 
'The  apostle  of  tlio  Bavarians,'  a  descendant  of 
tlic  royal  family  of  Franks.  In  694,  when  he 
was  Bishop  of  Worms,  he  was  invited  by  Theo- 
dor  II.  to  preach  in  Bavaria,  and  he  baptized 
Theodor  and  many  other  nobles.  He  settled  af- 
terwards in  iSalzberg,  where  he  built  an  episcopal 
residence.  The  Church  celebrates  botli  the  day 
of  his  death,  March  27th,  and  that  of  the  trans- 
portation of  his  relics,  September  24th.  The  old- 
est biography  of  Rupert,  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
turj',  (Jesta  t^ancti  Hrodberti  Coiifessoris,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  University  library  of  Gratz.  It 
was  published  in  the  Archiv  fur  iisterreichiscJie 
Geschichte  (1882,  vol.  Ixiii). 

RUPERT,  Prince  (1010-82).  A  nephew  of 
Charles  I.  of  Enghind,  and  his  ablest  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  born  at  Prague, 
December  17,  1619,  the  son  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine Frederick  V.,  who  had  been  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  .James  I.  of  England.  He  served  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  on  the  Protestant  side  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Westphalia,  and  in  1638 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  secured  his  release 
in  1642  in  time  to  take  service  under  Charles 
I.  at  Nottingham.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  cavalry,  at  that  time  the  most  im- 
portant arm  of  the  royal  service,  and  he 
fought  impetuouslv  and  suceessfullv  at  Worces- 
ter, Edgehill,  and"  Brentford  in  1642.  In  1643 
he  made  himself  master  of  Bristol.  He  took  part 
in  the  disastrous  battles  of  Marston  Jloor 
(1644)  and  Naseby  (1645).  His  petulant  dis- 
regard of  orders,  and  his  surrender  of  Bris- 
tol in  September,  1645,  so  angered  the  King 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and 
requested  to  leave  England  without  delay.  He 
declined  to  do  so  and  submitted  to  a  court- 
martial,  which  only  partially  acquitted  him. 
After  Charles's  cause  became  hopeless  Rupert 
entered  the  French  service,  but  in  1648  received 
the  command  of  the  English  Royalist  fleet.  In 
this  new  position  he  acquitted  himself  with  con- 
siderable credit,  and  for  nearly  three  years  he 
kept  his  ships  afloat,  escaping  the  blockade  in 
which  he  had  been  held  off  the  Irish  coast  by 
Blake,  the  great  admiral  of  Parliament.  In 
January.  1651,  however,  the  latter  attacked 
the  Prince's  squadron  at  Malaga  and  burned 
or  sank  most  of  his  ships.  With  the  few 
vessels  still  remaining  to  him,  Rupert  escaped 
to  the  West  Indies,  where,  togetlier  with  liis 
brother  Maurice,  he  led  a  buccaneering  life. 
After  the  loss  of  his  brother  at  sea,  Rupert  went 
again  in  1653  to  France,  and  spent  his  time  in 
that  country  and  in  Germany  until  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660,  when  he  returned  to  England  and 
served  on  sea  against  the  Dutch  in  the  wars  of 
that  period.  He  died  on  November  29,  1682.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement 
in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  and  other  researches, 
for  which  he  evinced  considerable  aptitude.  Al- 
though it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  discover  the 
art  of  engraving  in  mezzotint — the  real  inventor 
of  which  apiMjars  to  have  been  a  German,  Von 


Sicgen — Rupert  did  much  to  make  the  art  widely 
known.  Consult:  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Rupert  und  the  Cavaliers  (London,  1849)  ; 
Gower,  Uupert  of  the  Rhine  (ib.,  1890)  ; 
Scott,  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine  (Westminster, 
1899). 

RUPERT'S  DROP.  See  Prince  Rupert's 
Drops. 

RUPERT'S  LAND.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  Canadian  territory  lying  around  Hudson 
Bay.  The  region  was  named  in  honor  of  Prince 
Rujjert  (q.v.),  the  first  Governor  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  to  wliom  it  was  granted  by  Ids 
cousin.   Charles  II. 

RUPIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  'piiros,  rhypos, 
dirt,  filth ) .  A  severe  skin  disease  of  chronic  type 
characterized  by  flat,  discrete  blebs  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  containing  serous,  purulent,  or 
bloody  fluid,  w'hich  finally  dry  into  thick  scabs. 
The  scabs  separate  and  fall  off,  and  new  crops 
appear.  The  disease  usually  attacks  the  loins, 
buttocks,  and  extremities.  It  is  not  contagious. 
It  usually  appears  in  the  aged,  feeble,  or  depleted, 
and  often  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  one  of  the  exan- 
themata. Tonics,  iodides,  mineral  acids,  and 
quinine  are  efficacious,  togetlier  with  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  topically.  In  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment the  disease  is  of  long  duration. 

RUPP,  r\ip,  Julius  Augustus  Leopold  ( 1809- 
89).  A  German  theologian  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  'free  congregations'  (q.v.).  He  was 
born  at  KOnigsberg  and  studied  theology  there. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and 
for  several  years  he  was  preacher  at  the  Royal 
Chapel  in  Kiinigsberg.  His  liberal  spirit  in- 
volved him  in  trouble  with  the  Consistory,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  differences  Rupp  ijecanie 
leader  of  the  free  Church  movement,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  he  published  in  his  Der  Symbol- 
zwang  und  die  protestantische  Geicissens-  und 
Lehrfreiheit  (1843).  For  a  sermon  against  the 
Symbohnn  Athanasianum,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  benefice  by  the  Consistory,  and  when  elected 
preacher  by  the  German  Reformed  Cliurch  in 
Kiinigsberg,  the  royal  confirmation  was  refused. 
This  led  him  to  form  at  Kiinigsberg  in  1846  a 
'free  congregation,'  the  leader  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  till  he  retired  from  public  life.  Rupp 
wrote,  among  other  works,  Gregors,  des  Bischofs 
ron  Xi/ssa  Lehen  und  lleinungen   (1834). 

RUPPELL,  rup'pcl,  Eduard  (1794-1884).  A 
German  naturalist  and  explorer,  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  L'nder  the  auspices  of  the 
Senckenberg  Museum  he  explored  Northeast 
Africa  in  1822-27,  and  Abyssinia  in  1830-34.  His 
Heise  in  Abessinien  (1838-40)  was  a  valuable 
contribution  to  African  geography  and  won  a  gold 
medal  from  the  London  Geographical  Society. 

RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 

RURAL  DEAN  (Lat.  ruralis,  relating  to  the 
country,  from  cks,  country).  The  title  of  an 
ecclesiastical  officer,  such  as  was  known  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  as  an  archipresbyter, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  certain  oversight, 
inider  the  bishop,  witliin  a  small  sulidivision  of 
a  diocese.  He  obtained  his  title  of  Decanus 
Ruralis  about  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne.  Tlie 
office  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  year 
1052,  and  developed  as  need  arose.  Archbishop 
Ussher   in   his    scheme   for   a    'moderate    episco- 
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pacy'  in  England,  published  just  before  the  great 
rebellion  (Ui40),  advocated  a  plan  for  making 
the  rural  deans  a  sort  of  subordinate  bishops, 
analogous  to  the  c^iorc/jiico/ii  of  earlier  times. 
The  olliee  was  revived  in  Kngland  during  the 
nineteenth  eentury,  and  its  holders  eharged  with 
inspection  of  church  work  and  organization  as 
deputies  of  the  archdeacon  or  bishop.  .Some  of 
tlie  dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  have  develojied  a  system  of 
rural  deaneries  in  which  the  clergy  meet  at 
stated  times  in  convocation.  .Similar  ollieials  in 
tlie  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  arc  some- 
times known  as  rural  deans,  sometimes  as  viairii 

fOl'fllH  i. 

RXJ'RIK.  According  to  Xestor,  the  earliest 
Russian  chronicler,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Xorthmen  or  Varangians,  who,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  extended  by  the  Slavs  ot  Novgorod, 
.settled  in  that  city  in  8(32.  Subsequently,  Rurik 
established  himself  on  Lake  Ladoga,  while  his 
brothers,  Sineus  and  Truvor,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country  around  Lake  Peipus  and 
Bielo-ozero.  On  their  death  Rurik  united  the 
Varangian  possessions  under  his  rule.  He  died 
in  870  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Igor,  whose 
descendants  ruled  in  Russia  till  1598,  when  the 
royal  House  of  Rurik  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  Feodor,  son  of  Ivan  IV.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bj'  that  of  Romanofl".  JIanj-  noble  families 
in  Russia  still  claim  descent  from  Rurik,  See 
Russia. 

RUSH,  Friar,  A  household  sprite,  somewhat 
resembling  Robin  Goodfellow,  in  the  form  of  a 
mischievous  demon,  who  once  took  service  as 
scullion  at  a  monastery  and  led  the  monies  into 
evil  ways.  The  German  form  of  the  name, 
Rausch,  meaning  intoxication,  accounts  for  his 
characteristics.  In  L'AVcgro  and  ilarmion  he 
is  confused  with  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

RUSH,  Benjamin  (1745-1813).  An  Ameri- 
can physician  and  patriot,  born  at  Byberry  (now 
included  in  Philadelphia).  Pa.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton,  1700;  received  his  medical  degree 
abroad,  and  after  studying  in  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
don, and  Paris  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  (now 
the  medical  department  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania)  in  1709.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Consrress,  and  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  independence.  He 
founded  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  in  1785; 
and  also,  it  is  said,  the  "College  of  Physicians." 
which  seems  to  have  been  consolidated  witli  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  part  in 
1780  in  the  formation  of  the  new  State  Consti- 
tution, and  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  for  the  ratifieation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  1789  he  resigned  his  chair  in 
the  medical  college  for  that  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  did  efficient  work  dui-- 
ing  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793.  for  which 
sen'ices  he  received  testimonials  from  European 
sovereigns.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  Jlint  at  Philadelphia  in  1799, 
and  retained  this  position  till  his  death.  Rush 
was  a  founder  of  Dickinson  College,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  and  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  as  well  as  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  He 
wrote  much  on  medical  topics. 


RUSH,  RiciiAHU  (17S018,J!t).  An  American 
lawyer,  statesnnm,  and  di|iloMuit,  born  in  I'liilu- 
deliihia,  u  son  of  Ur.  Benjamin  Knsh.  He  utad- 
uaU'd  at  Princeton  in  1797,  .studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  lo  Itie  bar  in  1800.  In  l.sll  lie 
was  made  .Vttorncytiencral  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  ComplrolUr  uf  the 
Inited  States  Treasury,  and  in  1SI4  lieeanie  .\l- 
torney-General  of  the"  United  Slates.  In  1S17, 
after  being  for  a  short  time  .Seei-etary  of  State, 
he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  England',  wliero  he 
negotiated  a  nunilier  of  important  treaties.  Ho 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  182.")  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Three  years  latiT  lie 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- Presidency  on  I  lie 
ticket  with  .John  t^uincy  Adams,  but  "was  de- 
feated. He  be<'ame  a  Democrat  in  llu'  early 
thirties,  opposed  the  United  Slates  Hank,  an"d 
ultimately  gained  considerable  inlluence  in  the 
party.  In  1835  he  assisted  in  adjusting  tlic 
boundary  dispute  between  Jlicliigan  and  Ohio, 
ami  next  year  was  sent  by  President  Jackson  to 
Kngland  to  get  the  legacy  left  by  .lames  Sinitli- 
son  for  the  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. From  1847  to  1851  he  was  .Minister  to 
I'rauce,  and  he  was  the  first  foreign  representa- 
tive to  recognize  the  Republic  of  1848,  Hush 
superintended  the  j)ublicalion  of  The  Laics  of  the 
Xation  (5  vols.,  1815),  and  wrote:  Xarraticc  of 
a  Kenideitce  at  the  Court  of  London  from  ISll 
till  lS2o  (1833)  ;  a  second  volume  on  the  same 
work,  "comprising  incidents,  official  and  |K'r- 
sonal.  from  1819  till  1825"  (1845:  3d  cd.  1873)  ; 
and   ^Vashinglon  in  Domestic  Life   (1857). 

RUSH'DEN.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Xorthamptonshirc.  England,  4'-!  miles  southeast 
of  Wellingborough  (Map:  England,  F  4).  Popu- 
lation, in'lSOl.  74.50;  in  1901,  12,400. 

RUSH'VILLE.  The  county-seat  of  Rush 
County,  Ind.,  40  miles  southeast  of  Indian- 
apolis; on  Flat  Rock  (reck.  ;uid  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Western,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Imliana, 
D  3).  It  has  a  public  library  and  a  handsome 
court  house.  The  city  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
horse-breeding  section ;  manufactures  furniture, 
carriages,  flour,  and  lumber  products:  and  car- 
ries on  considerable  trade  in  grain.  The  water 
works  and  electric  liglit  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  muniiipality.  Rushville  was 
settled  in  1820  and  was  chartered  as  a  citv  in 
1883.     Population,  in  1890,  ,3475;   in   1900,  4.541. 

RUSH'WOKTH,  Tonx  (c.U)l200).  An  Eng- 
lish liistoriaii.  Uc  was  educated,  according  to 
Wood,  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  nt 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1047.  He  spent  much  time  for 
nuiny  years  in  attending  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
Court  "of  Honour,  the  Exchecpier  Chamber,  and 
Parliament,  and  in  making  shorthand  notes  of 
the  i)roceedings.  He  performed  many  important 
services  during  the  Civil  War,  the  t'omnionwealtli, 
and  tlie  Protectorate:  was  secretary  to  Lord 
Fairfax  (1045-48):  sat  in  five  Parliaments  for 
Berwick;  became  secretary  (1007)  to  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  the  Lord  Kee|)er:  late  in  life  liis  af- 
fairs became  embarrassed,  and  he  spent  his  last 
six  years  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Soiitli- 
wark.  Rushwortli  is  known  for  his  llinlnriml 
Collections  of  Private  I'ussafies  of  f<tatr.  Weifjhiii 
Matters  of  Law.  Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Five 
Parliaments,  covering  the  period   froiii    1CI8   to 
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1648.  The  voik.  uomprising  eight  volumes,  ap- 
peared in  four  installments  (ItioO,  1080,  10112, 
1701).  Its  historical  value  was  long  overesti- 
mated; of  most  value  are  the  shorthand  notes 
taken  by  Kushwortli  himself. 

RUSK,  Jeremiah  McClain  (1830-0.3).  An 
xVineriean  farmer,  soldier,  and  politieal  leader, 
born  in  ilorgan  County,  O.  He  was  brouglit  up 
on  a  farm,  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  in  1853  removed  to  Vernon  County,  Wis. 
\\hen  the  war  broke  out,  he  raised  a  regiment 
to  fight  for  the  Union,  and,  though  offered  the 
colonelcy,  he  refused  to  accept  a  higher  grade 
than  that  of  major.  His  first  service  was  per- 
formed against  tlie  Minnesota  Indians.  He  then 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  and 
in  August,  1803,  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  with  Sherman  in  the  ileridian  campaign, 
displayed  great  gallantry  in  the  battles  around 
Atlanta,  and  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Salkehatchie,  where  he  led  a  brigade,  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1871  to  1877,  and  was  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  from  1882  to  1889.  At  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  1888  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Pi'csidential  nomi- 
nation. In  the  following  year  President  Har- 
rison appointed  him  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Agri- 
culture, which  liad  just  been  made  a  Cabinet 
portfolio.  He  held  that  position  until  1803,  and 
performed  his  duties  with  great  ability. 

ETJSK,  Thomas  Jeffeesox  (1802-56).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  born  in  Camden, 
S.  C.  He  studied  law-  inider  Calhoun,  began  prac- 
tice in  C4eorgia,  and  in  1834  removed  to  Texas, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
-declared  Texas  independent  (1830),  acted  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  succeeded  Houston  in  com- 
mand of  the  Texan  army.  From  1838  to  1842  he 
was  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  aljout  an- 
nexation, and  in  1840  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  committed  suicide  during  a 
temporary  mental  aberration. 

KUSK,  William  (1750-1833).  An  American 
sculptor,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  ship  carpenter,  and  at  first  carved  figure 
heads  for  vessels.  His  figureheads  done  for  the 
American  frigates  United  fitates  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  other  vessels,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  are  excellent  pieces  of  modeling.  He 
exhibited  several  statues  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  in  1812.  Two  of  these,  "Exultation" 
and  "Praise,"  are  in  Old  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Philadelphia.  His  most  meritorious  work  was  a 
full-length  statue  of  Washington  (1814),  for  In- 
dependejice  Hall,  I'hiladelphia. 

RUS'KIN,  John  (1819-1900).  An  English 
autlior.  art  critic,  and  reformer,  born  in  London, 
February  8,  1819.  His  boyhood  and  youth  he 
depicted  with  great  charm  in  Pra-tcrita.  His 
father,  .John  James  Ruskin,  a  shrewd  and  artistic 
Scotchman,  was  then  settled  in  London,  where 
he  prospered  as  a  wine  merchant,  eventually 
amassing  a  fortune  of  £200.000.  The  boy  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  mother.  Private  tutors 
taught  him  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  studied 
drawing  under  Rmiciman,  Copley  Fielding,  and 
later  with  Harding.  In  verse  his  masters  were 
Rogers,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  He  accompanied  his 
father  and  mother  on  many  tours  through  Eng- 
land, visiting  the   lakes,  read  and  wrote   verse, 


sketched,  and  in  1833  saw  the  Alps  and  Italy. 
Having  already  published  prose  and  verse  in 
magazines  and  annuals,  he  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1837.  His  university  course 
was  interrupted  by  illness.  Threatened  with  con- 
sumption, he  traveled  with  his  parents  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  At  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.  A.  in  1842,  he  won  the  Newdigate 
prize  with  a  poem  entitled  fialsette  and Elephanta 
(1839).  In  1843  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters,  the  primary  design  of  which 
was  to  prove  the  superiority  of  modern  land- 
scape painters,  especially  Turner,  to  the  old  mas- 
ters; but  in  the  later  volumes  (ii.,  1840;  iii.  and 
iv.,  1850;  v.,  1800)  the  work  expanded  into  a 
vast  discursive  treatise  on  the  principles  of  art, 
interspersed  with  artistic  and  symbolical  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  more  elaborate  and  imaginative 
than  any  writer  had  ever  before  attempted. 
Modern  Painters  was  revolutionary  in  its  spirit 
and  aim,  and  naturally  excited  the  aversion  and 
hostility  of  conservatives.  Ruskin's  advice  to 
young  artists  was  this:  "They  should  go  to 
Nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  witli 
her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thouglit  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning; 
rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorn- 
ing nothing."  The  immense  influence  of  this 
great  work  on  art  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
advice  to-daj'  would  be  the  merest  commonplace. 

The  first  artists  to  accept  Ruskin  were  a  group 
of  young  men  known  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
(q.v.  I.  Convincing  and  memorable  is  his  defense 
of  them  against  popular  ridicule  in  his  essay  en- 
titled Pre-Raphaelitism  (1851).  To  the  charge 
that  the  brotherhood  had  no  system  of  light  and 
shade,  he  replied:  "Their  system  of  light  and 
shade  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  sun's,  which  is, 
I  believe,  likely  to  outlast  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, however  brilliant."  While  Modern  Painters 
was  in  progress,  Ruskin  published  other  books  on 
art :  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Arehitectiire  ( 1849 ) ,  The 
Stones  of  Veniee  (vol.  i.,  1851;  vols.  ii.  and  iii., 
1853),  both  of  which  aimed  to  introduce  a  new 
and  loftier  conception  of  the  significance  of  archi- 
tecture. Like  the  later  volumes  of  Modern 
Painters,  they  were  illustrated  by  Ruskin  him- 
self, an  accomplished  draughtsman.  Still  other 
works  on  art  ilOAved  from  his  pen:  Lectures  on 
Architecture  and  Painting  (1854),  Elements  of 
Drauinr/  (1857),  Political  Economy  of  Art 
( 1857 ) ,  and  annual  notes  on  the  Royal  Academy, 
^leanwhile  he  had  also  published  Poems  (1850), 
the  beautiful  fairy  tale  The  King  of  the 
Golden  Rirer  (1851),  and  Xotes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds  (1851),  in  which  he 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  Church  unity  in  Eng- 
land. 

However  varied  Ruskin's  writings  had  been 
hitherto,  they  bore  a  close  relation  to  art.  Even 
his  plea  for  one  common  Christian  fold  was  in- 
spired by  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  spirit  favor- 
able to  art.  But  in  Vnto  This  Last  {Cornhill 
Magazine,  1860)  the  artistic  purpose,  thougli 
present,  is  less  apparent.  Here  Ruskin  began  his 
attack  on  the  'dismal  science'  called  political 
economv.  to  be  continued  in  Munera  Pulrcris 
(1862-03),  Time  and  Tide  (1867),  and  Fors 
Clarigera  (1871-84),  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
workmen  of  England,  far  above  their  heads.  To 
this  later  period  belong  also  Sesame  and  Lilies 
(1865),  charming  essays  on  literature  and  other 
subjects;  Ethics  of  the  Dust   (1800)  ;  The  Crown 
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of  'WiU  nUrc  (ISdC;  coniplote,  1873):  Icoturos 
on  work,  trallii-.  ;iii<l  tlii'  future  of  Eiiglaiul.  with 
an  cloqiiont  inUoiluctiun ;  Tin'  Queen  of  tlie  Air 
(IStUI),  a  study  of  (ircck  niytlis  of  cloud  and 
storm;  Aratni  Pciitelici  (lt!72),  ou  sculpture; 
Love's  Meiuic  (1873),  on  birds;  Ariadne  J'lorcn- 
tina  (1873),  on  wood  and  metal  engraving;  Vai 
d'Arno  (1874),  on  Florentine  art  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  Morninjis  in  Florence  (1875-77), 
further  studies  in  Italian  art;  Proserj>in(i  (1875- 
80),  studies  of  wayside  llowcrs;  Deucalion  (1875- 
83),  on  rocks;  .S7.  Miirk'H  Jtext  (1877-84),  a 
manual  on  Venetian  art;  The  liible  of  Amiens 
(1880-85),  intended  as  the  first  volume  of  a  his- 
tory of  Christendom  for  bovs  and  girls;  The  Art 
of'EntjUind  (1883);  Prceierita  (1885-89),  a  re- 
view of  his  life;  a  volume  of  collected  poems  in 
1891;  and  a  large  body  of  other  essays.  It  was 
his  usual  custom  to  publish  in  parts  or  to  make 
up  his  volumes  from  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zines. A  famous  reprint  is  On  the  Old  I'oad 
(1885),  For  many  years  Ruskin  lectured  liefore 
large  audiences  in  London,  Oxford,  Cambriiige, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places.  From  1870  to  187!) 
he  was  Slade  professor  of  art  at  Oxford;  in  18*^3 
he  was  reelected  to  the  chair,  but  resigned  the 
next  year,  owing  to  ill  health.  With  his  fortune, 
Euskin  reclaimed  from  squalor  several  London 
tenement  houses,  left  him  by  his  fatlier;  cleaned 
the  streets  between  the  British  ^luseum  and  Saint 
Giles's ;  opened  a  tea  shop  to  show  that  retail 
trade  might  be  pursued  honestly;  gave  an  en- 
dowment for  a  master  of  drawing  at  Oxford; 
founded  (1876)  Saint  C4eorge's  Guild,  a  land- 
owning society,  with  a  museum  for  workmen,  at 
Walkley,  near  Sheffield  (transferred  to  SheflReld 
itself,  1800).  In  these  and  numerous  other  chari- 
ties his  fortune  dwindled  away  until  his  only  in- 
come was  from  the  sale  of  his  books.  This,  how- 
ever, was  large,  amounting,  from  1890  to  1900,  to 
about  £4000  a  year.  He  long  made  his  home  at 
Denmark  Hill,  near  London.  In  1871  he  bought 
Brantwood,  a  small  estate  by  Coniston  Lake, 
where  he  passed  his  last  years,  and  died  January 
20,  1900. 

As  an  art  critic  Euskin  was  not  generally  ac- 
cepted by  artists.  In  this  field  his  service  was 
ratlier  to  awaken  in  his  generation  a  sense  for 
the  beautiful.  Of  strong  ethical  temperament,  he 
always  insisted  that  beauty  should  not  be 
divorced  from  righteousness.  His  political 
economy,  tending  to  socialism,  has  been  attacked 
by  the  learned.  With  all  its  vagaries,  it  was  a 
noble  plea  for  the  higher  things  of  the  mind 
against  utilitarianism.  Against  railways  and 
factories  marring  the  beauty  of  English  land- 
scape he  took  a  firm  stand,  and  for  his  age  he 
discovered  the  beauties  of  river,  cloud,  and  moun- 
tain. In  the  development  of  English  prose  he  is 
likely  to  have  a  place  as  the  one  who  moved  prose 
toward  verse  without  passing  the  boundary  line. 
Of  this  new  prose  no  better  example  could  be 
cited  than  the  "Introduction"  to  tlie  Cron-n  of 
AVild  Olive,  with  its  assonances  and  grand 
rhythms. 

BiBLiOGR.WHV.  Collingwood  (secretary  to 
Euskin,  1881-1900).  Life  and  TVor/,-  of  John 
Ruskin  (London,  1893);  Life  (ib.,  1900); 
and  Art  Teaching  (ib.,  1891):  lleynell.  John 
Rusl-in  (ib.,  1900)  :  Spielmann,  fih-elch  of  Life 
and  Work  (ib.  and  Philadeliihia.  1900)  :  E.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  liuskin  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty, 
trans,  from  the  French  bv  the  Countess  of  Gal- 


loway (London,  1899;  New  York,  1000); 
Mather,  Life  and  Tvachinij  (5th  ed.,  London  and 
Boston.  1900)  ;  Cook.  Slutliis  in  h'uskin  (2d  ed., 
London,  1891);  White.  I'rinciides  of  Art.  illui'- 
trated  by  the  Euskin  .Museum  at  Shelliehl 
(ib..  1895);  W,  M.  Eosselli.  Ru.skin  ;  Roswili; 
Prc-Raphaclilisni  (ib.,  1889);  Frederic  lliirri- 
son.  Tenni/son,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  other  Litrrari/ 
Lstimales  (ib.,  1900);  Hobson,  Ruskin.  Social 
Reformer  (ib.,  1898);  and  the  nionogruphs  hv 
Harrison  (New  York,  1902)  and  CoJliMgwooil 
(ib.,  1902). 

RtrSS,  .Toiix  Denniso.x  (1801-81),  An  Ameri- 
can philanthropist,  born  at  Chel)aeeo  (now  En- 
sex),  Essex  County,  Mass,  He  graduated  at 
Y'ale  in  1823,  studied  medicine  in  .Vnierica  and 
abroad,  and  in  182(1  began  to  practice  in  New 
York  City.  In  1827  he  took  part  in  the  move- 
ment in  aid  of  tlie  Greek  revolulionisLs.  went  to 
Greece  in  charge  of  the  brig  Statesman,  convoy- 
ing supplies,  and  established  at  I'aros  a  hospital 
which  he  directed  during  part  of  the  folhiwinfj 
year.  Sub.sequently  he  established  a  larger  hos- 
pital at  Aexamelia.  on  the  Isthnms  of  Corinth. 
In  1830,  after  making  himself  so  useful  to  the 
Creek  cause  that  a  price  of  twenty  thousand 
piastres  was  placed  upon  his  head  bv  Turkish 
authority,  he  returned  to  the  United  [states.  In 
1832  he  began  the  first  systenuttic  instruction 
of  the  blind  undertaken  in  the  I'nited  States,  anil 
in  that  year  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  had  been  a  founder  in  1831. 
began  its  work  largely  through  his  etforts.  He 
invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, consisting  of  forty-iine  eharaeti^rs  with 
twenty-three  prefi.\es  and  sulli.xes,  and  afterwanU 
nnich  improved:  a  series  of  mathematical  char- 
acters, numbering  four,  instead  of  the  previously 
existing  ten;  and  maps  in  raised  design.  The 
alphabetic  and  mathematical  characters  were  not 
widely  used  and  were  soon  superseded,  but  the 
maps  found  very  extensive  application.  In  184.1 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  lie  drafted  in  1851  the  act 
of  incorporation  of  the  New  York  .Juvenile  Asy- 
lum, of  which  he  was  superintendont  in  1851-58. 

BUSS,  ri.is,  Egbert  (1847—).  An  .\ustrian 
landscape  painter,  born  in  Vienna.  He  sttidied 
at  the  academy  (here,  more  especially  under  Al- 
bert Zinuncrman,  adopting,  however,  in  deviation 
from  his  master's  tendency,  a  realistic  treatment 
of  his  subjects.  His  principal  paintings,  exe- 
cuted with  remarkable  technical  skill,  include 
"Court  of  Fiirstenhurg,  Near  Burgeis"  ( Vienna. 
JMuseum),  "After  the  Clotidbnrst"  (1883,  Ru- 
dolphinum,  Prague),  "Thunderstorm  in  the  Alps" 
(1889).  and  "Harbor  at  Riva"  (I89G). 

RTJS'SELL,  HorsE  of.  A  famous  English 
family  said  to  derive  its  descent  from  Olaf.  the 
sharp-eyed  King  of  Eerik,  in  the  sixth  century, 
one  of  whose  descendants.  Turstain,  a  Scandi- 
navian jarl,  settled  in  Normandy,  on  its  conquest 
by  the  Northmen,  and  became  possessed  of  the 
barony  of  Briquebec.  and  the  castle  of  Rozel,  near 
Cherbourg.  John  Ei'.'jSki.i,.  first  Earl  of  Be.I- 
ford  (1486-1555).  in  1538.  was  elevated  in 
the  peerage  by  Henry  VIII.  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Russell  of  Cheyneys,  Buikingham.  Hi* 
son,  the  second  Earl,  was  a  person  of  eminence 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  ami.  like  his  father, 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  .\nother  notable  member 
of  the  family  was  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of  Or- 
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ford  (1653-1727).  lie  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and 
was  groom  of  the  beik-hanibcr  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  .James  11.,  but  retired  from 
Court  upon  the  judicial  murder  of  his  cousin  Lord 
William  Russell  (q.v.).  Strenuouslj-  support- 
ing' llie  Ivcvulution.  he  obtained  liiyli  naval  eom- 
inands  from  William  111.,  and  distiufjuished  him- 
self particularly  by  his  victory  over  the  French 
Ueet  at  La  llogue  in  16!)2.  Of  recent  members  of 
the  family  the  most  celebrated  is  Lord  John 
Kussell  (q.v.)    ( 1702-1S78). 

RUSSELL,  Benjamin  (1761-1845).  An 
American  journalist.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  before  com- 
pleting his  term  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  Dur- 
ing his  service  he  contributed  war  news  to  the 
Worcester  Hpy.  After  the  war  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  semi-weekly  journal.  The  Colinnbiaii 
Hentinel.  This  paper  he  controlled  for  forty 
years,  and,  assisted  bj-  Ames,  Pickering,  Lowell, 
Higginson,  and  Cabot  as  contributors,  made  it 
one  of  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party.  He  was  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
Boston;  was  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court ;  State  Senator  for  a  number  of  years ;  wa.s 
one  of  the  Governor's  Council;  and  in  1820  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  He 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Sentinel  in 
1828,  but  from  1795  to  1830  published  another 
Federalist  paper,  the  Gazette,  which  also  exerted 
a  marked  influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
time. 

RUSSELL,  Sir  CH.A.RLES  Aethub,  Baron  Kil- 
lowcn  (1832-1900).  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Newry,  Killowen,  County  Down, 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  studied  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  began  practice  on 
the  Northern  circuit.  He  won  early  recognition 
as  an  able  advocate,  and  in  1872  became  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  a  Queen's  commis- 
sioner. In  1886  he  became  Attorney-General  in 
the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  and  again  held  that  of- 
fice from  1892  to  1894.  He  was  counsel  for  the 
British  claims  before  the  Bering  Sea  Commission 
in  1893.  Early  in  the  following  year  (1894)  he 
was  made  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  and 
created  a  life  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Kil- 
lowen, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  succeeded 
Lord  Coleridge  as  Chief  .Justice,  being  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  hold  that  office  since  the 
Reformation.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  international  arbitration,  and  deliv- 
ered a  remarkable  address  on  that  subject  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1896.  In  1899 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
Arbitration  Tribunal.  For  two  decades  before 
his  death,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  Gieat  Britain,  and  in  an  unofficial 
capacity  was  known  in  his  conduct  of  the  case  of 
his  friend,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  before  the 
Parliamentary  Commission,  in  which  he  played 
a  part  in  exposing  the  notorious  Pigott  forgeries 
published  in  the   Times. 

RUSSELL,  Charles 'WiLLi.\M  (1812-80).  A 
Eoman  Catliolic  theologian  and  educator.  He 
was  born  at  Killough,  County  Down.  Ireland; 
educated  at  Maynooth  College,  where  he  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  (1845).  and 
president  ( 1857) .  He  wrote  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti    (1858);    translated    Leibnitz's    Sys- 


tem of  Theology  (1850);  compiled  with  J.  P. 
Prendergast  the  Calendar  of  the  State  Papers, 
litiatiny  to  Ireland,  of  the  lieiyn  of  James  I. 
(1872-77).  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  1809 
and  with  Prendergast  reported  on  the  Thomas 
Carte  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (8 
vols.,  1871).  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Apologia 
attributes  to  him  the  chief  share  in  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Roman  Obedience. 

RUSSELL,  D.\viD  Allen  (1820-64).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  and  fought  in 
the  Mexican  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  colonel 
of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which 
he  led  through  the  Peninsular  campaign.  In  1862 
he  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
during  the  Rappahannock  campaign  was  in  com- 
)uand  of  a  brigade  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  He 
])articipated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania.  In  1864  he  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  later  was  active 
in  the  operations  before  Petersburg.  He  com- 
manded his  division  in  the  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign, was  brevetted  major-general,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Va. 

RUSSELL,  Henry  (1813-1900).  An  English 
vocalist  and  song  composer,  the  father  of  W. 
Clark  Russell.  He  was  born  at  Sheerness,  Kent. 
In  1833-41  he  traveled  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  which  be- 
came very  popular.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
England,  and  after  a  series  of  successful  recitals, 
began  the  presentation  of  an  entertainment 
called  "The  Far  West,  or  The  Emigrant's  Prog- 
ress from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,"  which  did 
much  to  stimulate  emigration  to  America.  He 
composed  about  800  songs,  the  most  famous  of 
which  are  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  "Tliere's  a 
Good  Time  Coming,  Boys,"  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave,"  "To  the  West,"  and  "0  W'oodman,  Spare 
that  Tree." 

RUSSELL.  Irwin  (185.3-79).  An  American 
poet,  born  in  Port  Gibson,  Miss.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  turn  negro  character  to  literary  ac- 
count. Russell  wrote  both  in  correct  English 
and  in  dialect,  and  possessed  distinct  powers  of 
humor  and  pathos.  His  verses  were  collected 
after  his  <leath  in  Poems  (1888). 

RUSSELL,  Israel  Cook  ( 1852— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  born  near  Garratsville,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1872  and 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia  University.  He  was  assistant  profes- 
sor of  geology  at  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Mines  from  1875  to  1878,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  assistant  geologist  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  geologist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  In  that  capacity  he 
made  numerous  explorations  and  surveys  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Appalachians,  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  Alaska.  In  1890- 
91  he  conducted  to  the  Blount  Saint  Elias  region 
expeditions  which  made  valuiible  contributions 
both  to  geograpliy  and  geology'.  He  was  ap- 
jjointed  to  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1892.  His  more  important  works 
include:  Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan 
(1885);  Lakes  of  yorth  America    (1895);   Gla- 
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ciers  of  \orth  America 
?>'oith  America    (IS'JS). 

RUSSELL,  James  E.u!l  (1S64— ).  An 
AiiRiicau  iciucator,  boru  in  Hanulen,  X.  V.  He 
jiiaduatud  at  Cornell  in  1887,  and  studied  in  Ger- 
many. After  two  years  as  jirofessor  of  peda- 
goj;y  and  pliilosojiliy  in  the  Iniversity  of  Colo- 
rado, he  became  in  1S1I7  ])rofessor  of  the  history 
of  education  in  the  New  York  Teachers'  Ccdleye, 
of  whicli  he  was  made  president  in  ISilS.  On  the 
work  of  this  institution  he  made  a  special  re- 
port to  the  Education  Board  of  Cireat  liritain 
(1902).  His  other  publications  include  The 
Extension  of  Viiiccrsiti/  Teaching  in  EmjUind 
and  America  (1895;  Ger.  trans.  1S!)5)  and  The 
nistory.  Organi::ation,  and  Methods  of  Scfondary 
Education   in   Germany   (1899). 

RUSSELL,  JoH.x  (174.-)-180r)).  An  English 
portrait  ]niinter,  born  in  tiuildford,  Surrey.  He 
studied  under  Francis  Cotes,  and  remained  with 
him  until  1707.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
converted  to  ilethodism  and  was  such  a  militant 
reformer  that  he  is  said  to  have  attempteil  to 
convert  his  sitters.  He  settled  in  London  about 
1708.  and  became  a  well-known  worker  in  crayon 
although  he  occasionally  painted  in  oils.  His 
subjects  included  Philip  Stanhope,  son  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Bartolozzi.  Cowper,  Wilberforce. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  Sheridan.  He  published 
The  Elements  of  Painting  aith  Crat/ons  (1772- 
1777). 

RUSSELL,  Lord  JoHX,  first  Earl  Russell 
(1792-1878).  An  English  statesman,  born  in 
Westminster.  August  18.  1792.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  si.xth  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  at  Edinl)urgh 
University.  In  July,  1813,  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock, 
and,  according '  to  the  family  traditions,  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  Russell's 
real  political  life  began  in  1820  when  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  from  Huntingdonshire. 
He  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  Parliament- 
ary reform.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
he  carried  in  1828  against  the  united  efforts  of 
Peel,  Huskisson,  and  Palmerston.  He  cordiall.v 
supported  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  which 
was  passed  in  1829.  In  18.30  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  became  crucial  and  caused  the 
resignation  of  Wellington's  Tory  (Jovernment. 
Earl  Grey  followed  the  Duke  as  Premier,  and  took 
Rus.sell  into  the  Jlinistry  as  Paymaster-General  of 
the  forces.  Lord  .John  at  once  rose  into  great 
prominence  through  his  part  in  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  the  first  reading  of  which  he  moved  in 
the  Commons.  (.See  P.\rh.\mext.)  He  subsequent- 
ly took  part  in  the  agitation  against  the  Corn 
Laws.  On  the  resignation  of  Peel,  in  December, 
184.5,  Russell  was  summoned  to  form  a  ^linistry, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  and  Peel  resinned  ofiice 
and  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
(q.v.).  He  was  soon  forced  out  on  the  (pu'stion 
of  Irish  coercion.  Again  Russell  was  called  upon 
to  form  a  ilinistrv,  and  this  time  he  succeeded 
(.July,  1S4(J). 

Russell  continued  as  Premier  for  nearly  six 
years.  The  usual  Irish  discontent  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  famine,  and  all  Ireland 
was  ripe  for  rebellion.  Russell  handled  the 
matter  with  much  skill.  Relief  measures  went 
hand  in  hand  with  coercive  measures,  and  in  a 
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and  Kiecrs  of  few  months  Ireland  was  quieter  than  it  liud 
been  for  years.  The  most  inipurtanl  net  in  tliii 
connection  was  tlie  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 
(See  Irish  Lani>  Laws.)  This  adininj-iratioii 
also  saw  the  end  of  the  Chartist  movement.  (See 
Cn autism.)  In  IS.Il.  as  a  result  of  the  l'o|)e's 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  Cnthnlie  liiiTariliv 
in  England,  the  Eeeelsiastical  Titles  AsMunqi- 
tion  Act  (q.v.)  was  pa^>.ed.  In  December. 
IS.jl,  when  the  Koreign  Secretary.  l'alnier>toii, 
without  consulting  his  colleagues,  recognized 
the  Ciovernment  formed  b.V  Louis  Napoleon  after 
his  cou])  d'etat  of  December  2d.  Hnssell  <le- 
nianded  his  resigmition.  Palmerston  .^oon  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  (Jovernment.  Rus- 
sell resigned  and  Lord  Derby  came  in  with 
the  extreme  Tories.  Derby, "  however,  hail  no 
majority,  and  in  turn  resigned  after  a  brief  term 
in  olfice.  A  coalition  .Mini-.try  of  Wliigs  and 
Peelites  was  then  formed  (December.  18.12 1  un- 
der Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  Russell  appi-ared  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  mismanage- 
ment exhibited  in  the  operations  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  the  great  loss  of  life  incurred,  brought 
about  a  niotion  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Russell 
was  ill-i)re]iared  to  resist  this  and  resigned.  He 
tlien  sup|)orted  the  motion  and  Abenleen  re- 
signed. Derby  and  Russell  each  attempted 
to  form  a  Ministry,  but  without  success.  Pal- 
merston was  then  called  ui)on  and  sue<eeded. 
Russell  was  asked  to  join,  but  refused.  He 
was  then  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
ference! at  Menmi,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
bring  about  peace.  Meanwhile  the  Peelites  bad 
withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  and  Russell  in 
!March.  18.i,'j.  very  reluctantly  entered  the  Minis- 
try, though  he  still  remained  at  the  conference. 
On  his  return  the  op))Ositiim  in  Parliament  raised 
a  great  outcry  in  regard  to  his  proceedings  at 
Vienna,  and  being  iniable.  by  reasons  of  .State, 
to  account  in  full  iletail  for  his  course,  Russell 
resigned.  In  1859  l\e  again  appeared  as  Foreign 
Secretary  under  Palmer>ton.  The  Italian  War  of 
Liberation  and  the  .American  Civil  War  were  the 
most  diliicult  questions  he  had  to  meet.  To  the 
Italians  he  gave  his  most  ardent  support.  His 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  American  War  has  been 
defended  and  eritici.sed.  some  claiming  that  lie 
ably  preserved  British  neutralitv.  others  contend- 
ing that  the  cases  of  the  Alaliama,  Eloridit.  etc., 
prove  the  contrary.  In  1801  he  was  created  Earl 
Russell.  In  1805,  on  the  death  of  Pahnerston, 
Russell  again  became  Premier.  The  new  Minis- 
try now  brought  forward  a  ParlianuMitary  re- 
form bill.  The  Liberals,  however,  did  not  give 
hearty  .support  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated. 
Russell  at  once  resigneil  and  never  took  olVu-e 
again.  His  last  .vears  were  spent  cbielly  in  liter- 
ary work.  He  died  on  -May  28,  1878.  Consult: 
\\alople,  JAfe  of  Lord  John  lluxsetl  (London, 
18891:  Reid,  Eord  John  Hnssell  ( ib..  1895): 
Walpole,  History  of  England   (ib.,  1878-8(i). 

RUSSELL.  Joiix  Scott  ( 1808-82).  A  British 
naval  engineer,  born  at  Parkbead.  near  (Masgnxv. 
He  studied  at  the  I'niversities  of  Kilinburgh. 
Saint  Andrews,  and  Glasgow,  ami  in  18.'J2  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  to  fill  a  tenqi'uary  vacancy.  A  paper 
which  he  read  before  llic  British  .Association  on 
the  nature  of  waves  led  to  the  appointnu-nt  of  a 
committee  to  make  experiments,  and  these  resulted 
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in  Russell's  discovery  of  the  wave  of  translation 
anil  his  ilevclopment  of  tlic  wave-line  system  of 
sliipbuikling.  Another  paper  On  the  Laws  by 
^\'hich  Water  Opposes  Itesistaiice  to  the  Motion 
of  Floating  Bodies,  which  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrjih  in  1837,  earned  him 
the  society's  larpe  gold  medal.  For  a  nuniber 
of  years  he  was  manajrer  of  a  sliip-buiUlinj;  plant 
at  Greenock.  In  1844  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  began  to  build  vessels  of  the  largest 
sizes.  His  two  most  famous  ventures  were  the 
Great  Fasten),  the  subsequent  failure  of  which 
forced  him  to  abandon  ship-building,  and  the 
armored  frigate  Warrior,  the  first  seagoing  ves- 
sel of  its  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  foiuulers  of 
the  Institution  of  Xaval  Architects,  was  for  some 
time  its  vice-president,  and  contributed  fre- 
q\iently  to  its  Transactions.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Enci/clopccdia  Bri- 
tannicu  (1841).  and  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on   naval   architecture. 

BUSSELL,  Ono  William  Leopold,  first  Baron 
Ampthill  (1829-84).  An  English  diplomatist. 
He  was  born  at  Florence,  was  privately  educated, 
and  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  as  attache 
of  the  English  embass}'  at  Vienna.  From  1850 
to  1S.5"2  he  was  under  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
English  Foreign  Office.  He  was  subsequently  in 
diplomatic  service  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Constanti- 
nople. Washington,  and  Florence,  and  from  1800 
to  1870  was  acting  ilinister  at  the  Vatican. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, where  lie  did  much  to  promote  cordial  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Germany. 

BUSSELL,  Sol  Smith  (1848-1902).  An 
American  actor.  He  was  born  at  Brunswick, 
Me.  He  served  as  a  drummer  bo.y  in  the  Union 
Army,  and  in  1864  he  became  connected  with  a 
theatre  at  Cairo,  111.  For  several  years  he  de- 
voted himself  largely  to  monologues  and  musical 
performances,  till  he  won  a  recognized  place  as 
a  "lyceum'  entertainer.  He  went  to  New  York 
City  in  1871  and  in  1S74  became  a  member  of 
Daly's  company.  He  began  as  a  regular  star  in 
18S0  with  a  play  called  Edgeuood  Folks.  In  this 
and  in  liis  subsequent  productions,  such  as  Peace- 
ful Valley,  A  Poor  Relation,  A  Bachelor's  Ro- 
mance, and  The  Hon.  John  Grigsby,  the  evenness 
and  finish  of  his  acting,  his  peculiarly  quaint 
and  gentle  humor,  and  the  truth  and  delicacy  of 
his  pathos  wfln  for  him  real  and  lasting  popular- 
ity througliout  the  country.  In  1900  ill  healtli 
compelled  him  to  retire.  Consult:  McKay  and 
Wingate.  Famous  .Imerican  Actors  of  To-Day 
(New  York,  180(i)  ;  Strang,  Famous  Actors  of 
the  Day  in  America   (Boston,  1900). 

BUSSELL,  William,  Lord  (1639-83).  An 
English  Whig  Parliamentarian.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  William,  fifth  Earl  RnsscII.  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  From  1C60  to  1G78  he  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock;  in  1674  he 
inveighed  against  the  corruption  of  the  Cabal, 
the  influence  of  France,  the  dishonorable  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  the  fraud 
practiced  \ipon  the  bankers,  and  was  afterwards 
conspicuous  wherever  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  could  be  befriended.  In  1680.  at  the 
head  of  more  than  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Conmions.  he  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion,  directed  against  tlie  Duke  of 
York's  succession  to  the  throne.  The  King  and 
the  Duke  determined  to  be  revenged  upon  Russell 


and  to  crush  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  Party. 
Charged  as  particijiators  in  the  Rye  llou.se  plot 
(q.v.).  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  were 
arrested,  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  by  the 
aiil  of  perjured  witnesses  and  a  packed  jury 
were  sentenced  to  death.  Charles  II.  was  dis- 
jiosed  to  show  mercy,  but  the  Duke  of  York  in- 
sisted upon  the  prisoners'  deatli.  The  unconsti- 
tutional murder  of  Russell,  followed  b}'  that  of 
Sidney,  led,  in  the  ne.\t  reign,  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Stuart  regime.  Consult  Russell,  Life  of 
William.  Lord  Russell   (London,  1820). 

BUSSELL,  William  Clark  (1844—).  An 
English  novelist.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  of  English  parentage,  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  and  in  1857  shipped  as  a 
uiidshi]lman  on  an  English  merchantman.  He 
followed  the  sea  until  1S65,  when  he  settled  in 
Lond(m,  and  turned  his  attention  to  writing. 
Tn  1874  he  brought  out  his  first  sea  story,  John 
lloldsn-orlh,  Chief  Hate,  and  from  that  time  on 
his  success  was  assured,  and  stories  drawn  from 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  seafaring 
life  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  His 
stories  are  written  in  a  clear  picturesque  style, 
display  considerable  dramatic  skill,  and  are  said 
by  seamen  to  be  the  most  faithful  portrayals  of 
life  on  the  sea  ever  written.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosrenor 
(1875):  The  Lady  .Mand  (187G);  A  Sailor's 
Sa-cethcart  (1877)  ;  An  Ocean  Freelance  (1878)  ; 
.1/^  tihipmnte  Louise  (1882):  The  Ship;  Her 
Story  (1894);  The  Convict  Ship  (1894):  What 
Cheer!  (1895)  ;  Rose  Ireland  (1896)  ;  The  Last 
Entry  (1897);  The  Two  Captains  (1897);  7'7i.e 
Romance  of  a  Midshipman  (1898):  The  Ship's 
Adventure  (1899):  and  lives  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood   (1891)   and  Admiral  Xelson   (1897). 

BUSSELL,  William  Ellstis  (1857-96).  An 
American  lawyer  and  Governor,  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  at 
the  Boston  University  Law  School.  In  1880  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Russell 
&  Russell,  of  which  his  father  and  two  brothers 
were  already  members.  In  1885  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  his  native  city,  and  for  two  suc- 
ceeding years  was  reelected  with  no  opposition. 
His  effective  administration  of  the  city's  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  enforcement  of  the  local- 
option  law,  attracted  wide  attention.  At  his  third 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  1890  he 
was  elected,  and  was  reelected  in  1891  and  1892, 
in  each  ease  his  victory  being  largely  a  personal 
one.  His  administration  was  marked  b}'  impar- 
tiality and  lack  of  partisanship.  In  1893  he 
resumed  his  law  practice.  Early  in  1896  a 
strong  movement  became  apparent  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  nominate  him  for  the  Presidency,  but 
his  strong  and  freely  expressed  views  in  favor  of 
a  gold  standard  rendered  its  success  impossible. 
A  movement  to  name  him  for  the  Pi'esidency  on 
a  Democratic  gold-standard  platform  was  checked 
by  his  sudden  death  in  his  camp  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  woods  a  week  after  the  Chicago  convention 
of  that  year. 

BUSSELL,  Sir  Williaji  Howard  (1820—). 
A  British  journalist,  born  in  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  He  wrote 
for  the  London  Times  in  1841.  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Parliamentary  corps  of  that  paper 
in  1843.  His  first  important  expedition  as  a  cor- 
respondent  was   in   1854,  when  he  was  sent  by 
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the  Times  to  the  spat  (if  tlio  C'viiiienii  \\':ir.  in  the 
ilcscriptioii  of  wliic'li  lio  e.stablislieil  a  luf;li  repu- 
tation for  brilliancy  of  <lietion  and  Ki'i'pliie  rep- 
resentation. He  visited  Moseow  in  18.">(i.  and  de- 
serilied  in  the  Tiiius  the  eoroiiation  of  the  Czar. 
In  1850  he  was  sent  to  India  on  the  occasion  of 
the  nuitiny.  and  was  with  Lord  Clyde  from  the 
capture  of  LucUnow  until  the  close  of  the  mutiny. 
In  1S.")S  he  returned  to  Enj,'land.  and  established 
the  Armi/  (Did  Xavi/  Gntrlfe  (18(50),  which  lie 
continued  to  edit.  In  IS(il  he  was  sent  by  the 
Tiiiica  as  war  correspondent  to  the  United  States, 
but  returned  after  the  first  battle  of  Hull  Run, 
«hen  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Tnion 
leaders.  In  ISfiG  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Kuniggrtitz  or  Sadowa ;  in  1870  at  the  battles 
of  Sedan  and  the  siege  and  fall  of  Paris;  in 
1879-80,  in  South  Africa:  and  in  1883-84,  in 
Egypt.  He  published:  Letters  from  the  Crimea; 
Diari/  ill  India :  Mi/  Diary  Xorth  and  fiouth ;  The 
Prince  of  ^yalcs's  Tour,  etc.  He  was  knighted 
in  180.5. 

RUSSELL VILLE.  The  county-seat  of  Logan 
County,  Ky..  :>()  miles  southwest  of  Bowling 
Green,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
(Map:  Kentucky,  E  4).  It  is  the  scat  of  Hethel 
College  (Baptist),  opened  in  1S.')4,  and  of  the 
Logan  Female  College  ( iletliodist  Episcopal, 
South),  opened  in  1850.  The  city  manufactures 
flour  and  leather.  Five  miles  northeast  of  Rus- 
sellville  is  an  extensive  asphalt  mine.  Popula- 
tion, in  ISiin,  22.5:1;  in  1900,  2591. 

RUSSEL'S  VIPER.     See  Viper. 

RUSSIA,  n'lsh'a.  An  empire  embracing  one- 
sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth.  With 
an  area  of  about  ^,650,000  square  miles,  it  is 
nearl,v  three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska.  It  includes  more  than  one- 
half  of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  has  the  largest  continuous  area  of  any 
realm  in  the  world.  It  roughlv  presents  the 
form  of  a  rectangle  whose  length  is  twice  its 
width.  Its  vast  coast  line  is  washed  by  the  Arc- 
tie  Ocean  on  the  north  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  east.  The  southern  frontier,  dividing  it  from 
the  Chinese  Empire,  Afghanistan.  Persia,  and 
variotis  native  States  under  tlie  protection  either 
of  Russia  or  Oreat  Britain,  is  mainlv  marked  by 
great  natural  features,  such  as  the  Amur  River, 
and  tlie  mountain  ramparts  of  Sayan.  Tiau-Shan, 
and  Alai-tagh,  which  overlook  the  widespread 
grass.v  steppes  or  sand,v  wastes  of  Central  Asia. 
In  Western  .\sia,  however,  the  plains  of  Siberia 
merge  with  the  steppes  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
where  nature  interposed  no  obstacles  to  the  easy 
conquests  of  Russia,  which  has  here  pushed  its 
frontier  farthest  south  in  Asia.  In  the  north- 
west and  southwest  the  empire  tonclies  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas,  but  elsewhere  in  the  west  it 
merges  witli  the  States  of  \Vestprn  Europe — 
Rumania  and  Austria-IIungarv  in  the  south, 
Prussia  in  the  centre,  and  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  the  extreme  north.  The  Imperial  territory 
was  extended  in  1899  by  the  formation  of  the 
Province  of  Kwang-tiuig.  leased  from  China  and 
including  Port  Arthur.  Ta-lien-wan.  and  the  adja- 
cent seas  and  territory  to  the  north.  This  new 
possession  is  already  connected  with  Saint  Peters- 
burg by  a  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

The  empire  may  be  divided  into  five  parts: 
(1)  Russia  in  Europe  (with  Poland  and  the 
Grand   Duchy   of   Finland)  ;     (2)    the   Caucasus 


(  Northern  Caucasia,  or  Cisciuiensin,  and  Trnns- 
caucasia)  ;  (;i)  Siberia;  (4)  Russian  Cen- 
tral .\sia:  (5)  Kwangtting.  The  hearl  of  thi« 
enormous  State  is  IJussia  in  Europe,  or  Russia 
proper.  This  artich-  will  deal  espe<'inllv  with 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  with  the  .\siatie  ilonuiin 
of  the  empire  only  in  its  relation  to  Hie  empire 
as  a  whole.  For  a  Ireatm.'Ut  of  the  |)olitieal 
divisions  of  Asiatic  Russia  the  reader  in  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  headings.  The  main- 
land of  Russia  in  Europe  lies  between  44"  .'tO' 
and  70°  N.  latitude  and  between  17°  30'  and 
iia"  30'  E.  longitiule.  its  area  ih  2,0!l5.lilO 
square  miles,  or  a  little  mcue  than  fwolhirds 
that  of  the  I'niled  States  exclusive  of  .\hiska. 
It  is  separated  from  Northwestern  SilnTia  liv 
the  Northern  Ural  Mountains,  .south  of  whieli 
the  boundary  is  artificially  fi.xed  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Urals  to  inel'nde  within  the  domain 
of  Russia  proper  all  of  the  niouutaiu  mining  dis- 
tricts. The  valley  of  the  .\I;inylch  betwi'en  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  .\zov'  divides  it  from 
Caucasia  and  is  generally  iieceiited  as  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Europe  in  that  ipiarter.  The  Black 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Danube  delta  complete  its  southern  boundary, 
and  its  western  and  northern  limits  are  those 
of  the  empire  as  given  above.  The  largest  isl- 
ands belonging  to  European  Russia  are  the  two 
called  collectively  Novaya  Zemlya  (Nova  Zcm- 
bla  ) ,  in  tlu'  Arctic  Ocean. 

Toi'ouR.M'HY.  In  its  surface  features  Russia 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  smaller  part  of 
Europe  west  of  it.  Though  it  has  about  .5000 
miles  of  coast  line,  it  has  few  of  the  large  gulfs, 
inlets,  and  peninsulas  that  broke  Western  Europe 
into  detaclied  masses  and  destined  it  to  develnp 
great,  independent  nationalities.  The  coasts  of 
Russia  leave  it  a  compact  mass,  irregularly 
quadrilateral  in  form;  and  the  geographic  unity 
of  this  great  land  mass  is  completed  by  the  fact 
that  it  wliollv  lacks  the  great  diversity  of  plains, 
plateaus,  highlands,  deep  valleys,  and  declivities 
which  give  endless  variety  to  the  surface  features 
of  Western  Europe.  As  a  whole  Russia  is  a 
great  plain  stretching  away  in  endless  monotony 
from  its  western  confines  and  the  ice  ocean  on 
the  north;  and  the  plain  is  not  limited  by  the 
European  domain  of  the  emjiire,  but  extend.s 
bevond  the  Ur;ils  to  Bering  Sea  in  the  extreme 
niutheast  and  across  the  Turkestan  steppes  to 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  in  the  south.  Thtis  the 
]il:iins  of  the  empire  are  far  more  extensive  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe.  It  was  this  plain  that  gave 
unrivaled  op])ortunity  for  and  direction  to  the 
vast  territorial  exjiansion  of  Russia,  The  empire 
mav  be  crossed  to  every  ocean  that  touches  it 
without  leaving  these  vast  low  tracts  where  the 
horizon  drops  around  the  traveler  as  on  a  voy- 
ager at  sea.  The  plain  of  European  Russia  in 
its  general  level  is  from  300  to  000  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  few  areas,  conspicuous  only  because 
of  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  most  of  the 
countrv,  rise  to  a  height  of  over   1000  feet. 

The  higher  altitudes  of  the  interior  of  Russia 
are  chielly  disposed  in  two  masses,  extending 
north  and  south.  They  have  been  designated 
under  the  names  of  the  Heights  of  Central  Russia 
and  the  Heights  of  the  Xdlga.  The  Heights  of 
Central  Russia  culminate  in  the  plateau  of 
\aldai  (1150  feet  high).  (See  Vai.oai  Hili-s.i 
It  very  clearly  separates  the  low  plains  thai 
border"  the   Baltic   from    the   low   plains   of   the 
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Upper  Volga,  \\idcly  separated  from  this  area 
of  elevation  by  the  Valley  of  the  Donetz  are  the 
.so-called  Mountains  of  the  Donetz,  extending 
east  and  west,  rising  to  1225  feet  and  extending 
tins  enseniblu  of  elevations  almost  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  The  Heights  of  the  Volga  have  a  direction 
roughly  parallel  to  those  of  Central  Russia.  They 
extentl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  from 
Nizhni-Xovgorod  and  Kazan  to  Tsaritsin,  a  dis- 
tance north  and  south  of  730  miles,  attaining 
1121  feet  near  Samara  and  1314  feet  to  the 
west  of  Saratov.  The  greatest  width  of  this 
area  of  elevation  is  about  230  miles.  Farther 
cast,  on  the  edge  of  Asia,  the  Ural  Jlountains 
(q.v. )  break  the  monoton.y  of  the  plains.  They 
are  broken  by  deep  gaps  dividing  them  into 
three  main  st'cticms  known  as  the  Xorthcrn, 
Central,  or  Permian  (from  the  Province  of  Perm) , 
and  Southern  Urals.  The  Urals  extend  from 
north  to  south  approximately  along  the  meridian 
of  60°  E.  for  1500  miles,  rising  in  the  north  and 
south  to  upward  of  5000  feet,  with  gentle  slopes 
on  their  European  face  and  more  abrupt  descents 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  The  Central  Urals,  where 
tlie  rainfall  is  much  heavier  than  in  its  other 
sections,  have  on  this  account  been  more  deeply 
denuded,  are  low  in  elevation,  and  the  detritus 
has  been  scattered  far  over  the  plain  on  both 
sides  of  the  range  to  a  depth  of  500  feet.  The 
traveler  approaching  from  the  west  observes 
nothing  suggestive  of  mountains  till  he  jjasses 
the  water  divide  and  looks  down  upon  the  plains 
of  Siberia.  With  the  exception  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  where  the  Yaila  Mountains 
and  their  spurs  descend  steeply  to  the  sea.  there 
are  no  other  prominent  elevations  in  Russia 
IJi'oper.  The  most  uniijue  feature  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  Russia  is  the  area  of  depression  below 
the  sea  level  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  country 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  a  region  of 
sunken  plains  that  is  larger  than  all  other  de- 
pressions below  sea  level  in  the  world.  While 
the  dominant  character  of  the  plain  of  Russia  is 
monotony,  and  this  feature  is  maintained  through- 
out the  i'm|iire  over  wide  expanses  of  tlat  and  low 
lands,  the  new  parts  of  the  empire  have  manifold 
topographic  aspects,  .so  that  the  Russian  domain 
as  a  whole  has  many  varieties  of  land  and 
scenery,  from  the. tundras,  plains,  and  low  pla- 
teaus of  Russia  in  Europe  to  the  steppes  both 
high  and  low  in  Asia,  and  the  lofty  and  wild 
mountain  chains  of  Caucasia,  and  the  many  par- 
allel belts  of  mountains,  gridironed  with  trans- 
verse ranges  and  spurs,  which  fill  Eastern  Si- 
beria and  terminate  in  Kamchatka. 

Hydeocraphy.  The  river  system  of  the  great 
plain  of  Russia  serves  most  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  plains.  The  vast  extent  of  these 
lowlands  favored  the  development  of  the  largest 
river  sy.stems  of  Europe  (the  Danube  alone  ex- 
cepted ) ,  and  all  these  rivers  have  reached  the 
advanced  stage  of  mature  adjustment  to  the  land, 
have  drained  their  ancient  lakes,  established 
their  individualit.v,  and  deepened  their  channels 
in  manv  cases  sutliciently  to  extend  navigation 
for  light-draught  vessels  almost  to  their  sources. 
It  is  the  streams  flowing  from  the  low  plateau 
known  as  the  Heights  of  Central  Russia  which 
give  birth  to  most  of  the  more  important  rivers 
of  the  country.  The  chief  rivers  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  respective  basins : 

Basin  OF  THE  Caspiajn' Sea.  The  Volga  (q.v.). 
the  largest  river  in  Europe,  is  continuously  navi- 


gable for  1800  miles.  Two  of  the  Volga's  tribu- 
taries are  especially  prominent  in  commerce. 
The  Oka  (q.v.),  entering  the  river  from  the  south 
at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  waters  the  most  fertile  part 
of  South  Central  Russia.  The  Kama  (q.v.) 
drains  the  western  slope  of  the  Central  Urals 
and  its  basin  embraces  an  area  larger  than  tliat 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Ural  (q.v.)  is  shallow 
and  ehietlj'  noted  for  its  prolific  fisheries  and  its 
enormous  fleets  of  small  fishing  boats. 

Basin  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Sea  of  Azov 
receives  the  Don,  the  third  longest  river  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  This  stream  is  greatly  impaired 
for  navigation  b,v  the  irregularity  of  its  flow. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  highwaj-s  to  the  sea  of  the 
wheat  of  the  eastern  black  soil  region.  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  Donetz,  navigable  only  in  its 
lower  course. 

Basin  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  basin  of  the 
Dnieper,  Russia's  second  longest  river,  is  as 
large  as  Frajice.  Among  its  several  important 
tributaries  the  Pripet  is  the  most  noteworthj'. 
The  Bug  and  the  Dniester  are  the  only  navi- 
gable rivers  west  of  the  Dnieper. 

Basin  of  the  B.\ltic.  The  Vistula  (q.v.)  is 
Polish  throughout  its  course  in  the  domain  of 
Russia,  the  great  highwa_y  being  used  by  the 
Poles  to  ship  their  cereals,  timber,  and  other  ex- 
port products  to  the  Prussian  port  of  Danzig. 
Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Northern  Bug,  which 
receives  the  Narev.  The  Diina  or  Western  Dvina 
is  another  large  river  entering  the  Baltic.  It 
is  navigable  almost  from  the  Heights  of  Central 
Russia,  where  it  rises,  to  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  into 
which  it  empties,  but  navigation  is  rendered  ditti- 
eult  by  rapids  in  one  part  of  its  course.  Still 
another  atHuent  of  the  BalWc  is  the  Niemen, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Memel  on  entering  Prus- 
sia. The  Narova  carries  the  waters  of  Lake 
Peipus  through  a  series  of  rapids  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  the  great  eastern  arm  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  Neva,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  like- 
wise empt.ving  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  though 
only  43  miles  long,  discharges  more  water  into  the 
sea  than  any  river  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia, 
excepting  the  Danube. 

Basi.n  of  the  Arctic.  The  most  important 
rivers  tributary  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  Pe- 
tchora,  rising  among  the  Northern  Urals;  the 
Northern  Dvina,  a  mighty  stream;  the  Dvina, 
emptying  into  the  White  Sea  at  Archangel ;  and 
the  Onega,  which  drains  Lake  Bielo-Ozero  to  the 
White  Sea. 

Russia  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  lakes.  Fin- 
land and  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Olonetz. 
Novgorod.  Saint  Petersburg,  and  Pskov  contain 
thousands  of  them.  The  largest  of  these  lakes 
is  Ladoga,  with  an  area  of  more  than  7000  square 
miles  (about  equal  to  that  of  Lake  Ontario). 
Onega,  about  half  as  large,  and  Peipus.  Most 
of  the  lakes  throughout  the  whole  region  near 
the  Baltic,  where  they  are  clustered,  are  con- 
nected with  one  another;  and  between  them  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  great  expanses  of  moorlauil  and 
swamp  cover  the  low  flat  country.  The  lakes 
arc  a  large  element  in  the  interior  navigation. 
In  the  middle  and  south  of  European  Russia 
there  are  few  lakes  excepting  the  small  bodies 
of  salt  water  on  the  sterile  steppes  of  the  south- 
cast. 

Climate  and  Soil.  As  Russia  has  a  distinctly 
continental  climate,  the  winters  are  colder  and 
the  summers  hotter  than  in  Western  Europe  in 
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the  same  latitudes.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, corrcelcd  lor  altitude,  is  a  little  lower  as 
one  goes  from  west  to  east;  and  this  tendency 
holds  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia.  There 
is  naturally  a  great  diversity  of  tempera- 
ture as  one  proceeds  from  north  to  south,  since 
Russia  reaches  into  the  Arctic  Zone  and  extends 
as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Lombardy.  Frozen 
swamps  skirt  the  north  coasts  and  the  vine  and 
the  olive  thrive  in  the  Crimea.  All  of  the  ex- 
treme north  has  severely  cold  weather  or  hard 
frosts  from  6  to  8  months  in  the  year.  The  mean 
temperature  of  .January  at  Saint  Petersburg  is 
about  15°  F.  and  of  .July  about  64°.  lloscow, 
although  much  farther  south  than  Saint  Peters- 
burg, has  a  still  more  rigorous  winter  climate, 
owing  to  its  inland  location.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Odessa  in  summer  and  in  winter  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Boston.  On  the  whole  the 
climate  is  very  uniform  considering  the  size 
of  the  country.  As  the  Russian  plain  is  low, 
atmospheric  disturbances  are  easily  propagated 
over  the  entire  surface.  Xo  mountain  ranges 
obstruct  the  cold  north  wind  that  sweeps  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  warm 
southern  breezes  are  felt  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Urals  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora  and  to  Arch- 
angel. In  the  greater  part  of  Russia  proper  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe  and  the  summers  are 
hot  and  sultry.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  win- 
ters are  less  severe  than  in  the  interior.  The 
rainfall  of  European  Russia  is  less  than  that 
of  Western  Europe:  but  though  the  average  pre- 
cipitation is  not  over  20  inches  a  year,  it  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  insure  good  crops.  The  rainfall 
decreases  from  northwest  to  southeast,  being 
smallest  aromid  the  northern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  At  Saint  Petersburg  the  annual 
precipitation  is  18  inches,  at  Kazan  14,  and 
at  Astrakhan  4.8  inches.  Xearly  the  whole 
of  Russia  is  covered  for  months  in  winter 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  snow,  which  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when 
the  spring  thaw  sets  in.  Snow  covers  the 
groiuid  at  Odessa  for  80  days  and  at  !Mos- 
cow-  120  days.  The  rivers  throughout  the  empire 
freeze  in  winter.  The  coldest  winds  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  moist  north  and  the  dry  east  winds. 

The  mixed  clays  and  sands  spread  over  the 
surface  of  nearly  the  entire  nortliern  half  of  the 
country  in  the  glacial  epoch  form  soils  of 
fair  average  fertility,  on  which  grow  vast  ex- 
panses of  forests  and  large  areas  of  Jlax.  hemp, 
and  cereals.  The  region  of  unsurpassed  fertility, 
however,  is  the  black  earth  lands  between  the 
glacier-swept  area  and  the  steppes  of  the  extreme 
south,  covered  with  deep,  ricli  humus,  now  con- 
siderably impoverished,  owing  to  many  years  of 
over-cropping  without  fertilizers.  The  only  lui- 
fertile  region  in  the  warmer  areas  is  the  salt 
steppes  of  the  southeast,  whose  unproductivity  is 
due  more  to  the  lack  of  rain  than  to  the  failure 
of  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Flora.  The  five  areas  into  which  the  vegeta- 
tion of  European  Russia  may  be  divided  corre- 
spond roughly  to  so  many  climatic  zones.  In  the 
north,  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  ice 
ocean,  is  a  treeless  land  (tundra),  covered  with 
vast  marshy  moors,  interrupted  by  boulder- 
strewn  plains,  solidly  frozen  nnich  of  the  year, 
and  producing  nothing  but  reindeer  and  other 
mosses,  lichens,  and  stunted   shrubs.     South  of 


the  tundra  is  the  forest  region,  tlie  third  largest 
in  the  temperate  zone*,  covering  more  than  n 
third  of  Russia,  ami  embnieing  the  iu>rth  niid  a 
part  of  the  central  regions.  The  low  forcHti* 
forming  the  northern  belt  of  the  foreht  zone  i-on- 
sist  of  birch,  larch,  silver  fir,  and  some  oilier 
hardy  trees.  They  are  succeeiled  by  the  liigli 
forests  of  splendid  arliori'al  vegetation,  nmstly 
conifers,  ]>ine  and  lir,  yielding  great  supplies  of 
soft  lumber  and  resin,  turpentine,  anil  tar. 
The  conifers  are  succeeded  by  the  great  ileciduoug 
forests  of  Central  Russia  (oak.  iiia|de.  asli,  and 
other  trees),  which  form  the  southern  belt  of  the 
forest  zone.  Agriculture  has  pushed  northward 
into  this  zone,  and  large  areas  of  the  llax.  hemp, 
and  rye  fields  occujiy  cleareil  lands.  Soutli  of 
tlie  forest  zone  and  roughly  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Volga  is  Russia's  gri.at<>st  source  of  wealth 
— the  black  earth  region  1 '/'c/K-niorioin ) ,  the 
granary  of  Russia,  with  boundless  fields  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
grasses,  but  with  an  absence  of  trees.  This 
broad  zone  extends  into  Rumania  on  the  west  and 
passes  around  the  Southern  I'rals  into  Siberia 
on  the  east.  Still  farther  to  the  south,  skirting 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  lie  the  steppes.  The 
River  Don,  traversing  the  steppes,  divides  them 
into  two  parts  of  very  dill'erent  character.  The 
western  and  well-watered  half  is  a  populous 
pastoral  district,  rich  in  nutritious  grasses,  on 
which  many  millions  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  fed  and  fattened;  the  eastern  half,  arid 
and  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of  Kal- 
unicks  and  Cossacks,  is  occupied  by  bleak  plains, 
salt  marslu'S  an<l  lakes,  and  sandy  deserts.  Hes- 
saraliia  and  tlic  Crimea  form  a  southern  zone  be- 
yond the  steppes,  wlicre  maize  thrives,  the  wines 
of  Russia  are  produced,  and  the  olive  ripens. 

Fauna.  The  Arctic  fox  and  polar  bear,  rein- 
deer, and  seals  are  found  along  the  northern 
coa.sts  or  on  the  lands  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  forests  formerly  made  Russia  the  great 
source  of  the  fur  and  skin  trade  of  Eurasia, 
but  this  commerce  has  been  largely  reiluced  by 
the  over-destruction  of  fur  animals,  and  Russia 
has  for  years  given  way  to  Silieria  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  empire's  fur  trade.  The  fox.  hare, 
brown  and  other  bears,  wolf,  lynx,  elk  and 
other  deer,  wild  boar,  and  glutton  still  abound 
in  the  forests.  The  beaver  is  now  found  only  in 
the  Government  of  Minsk.  Most  of  the  carnivora 
of  the  forest  belt  and  also  squirrels,  foxes,  and 
hares  are  foviud  in  the  black  earth  region,  but 
the  most  distinctive  animals  of  this  agricultural 
area  are  the  suslik  and  the  bailiak,  which  aro 
the  pests  of  the  grain  fields.  Birds,  most  uu- 
nu'rous  in  the  forests,  include  the  grouse,  hazel 
hen,  and  partridge.  The  northwestern  coast 
waters,  warmed  by  the  Atlantic  ilrift.  abound 
with  cod.  salmon,  and  other  highly  prizx-d  fish, 
and  not  only  the  coast  but  also  the  river  fisheries 
are  highly  important.  The  most  remarkable  fish- 
ing giounds  are  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Don,  Volga,  and  I'ral.  where  herring,  sheat-fish 
(10  to  12  feet  long:  weight  over  tidO  pounds), 
and  sturgeon  are  caught  in  incredible  numbers. 
About  one-half  of  the  enormous  value  of  the 
Russian  fisheries  is  yielded  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Geology  and  Minkbai,  Rksoircbs.  Russia 
proper  is  a  geological  world  apart  from  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  endless  variety  of  structure  that 
is  seen  in  Western  Europe  gives  place  in  Russia, 
to  almost  horizontal  layers,  rising  and  falling  only 
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here  and  there  in  gentle  undulations  and  covering 
luimlreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  with  near- 
ly tho  same  outward  aspect  and  the  same  interior 
structure.  The  great  zones  of  Paleozoic  and  Car- 
boniferous rocks  tliat  cover  Russia  stretcli  away 
east  and  south  to  tlie  very  heart  of  Central  Asia. 
Along  the  base  of  the  Urals,  between  the  Arctic 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Caspian,  extend  the  new- 
red  sandstones,  the  Permian  formations  deriving 
their  name  fnnn  the  l4overnment  of  Perm,  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  marking  the  close  of 
the  Paleozoic  era.  There  are  also  some  rocks 
of  more  recent  ages.  .Turassie  strata  skirt  the 
Permian  southward  and  overlap  them  in  tlie 
centre,  forming  a  rough  triangle  which  tapers 
from  tlie  Arctic  to  tlie  \'olga ;  and  farther  south, 
chalk.  Tertiary  and  more  recent  rocks  skirt  a 
granitic  tableland  that  obliquely  crosses  the 
steppes  in  the  extreme  south ;  granites  are  also 
predominant  in  Finland.  In  the  southwest  of 
Poland  tlie  highhxnds  contrast  forcibly  with  the 
groat  plain  in  the  variety  of  their  formations, 
wliicli  include  clialks  and  .furassic,  Triassic,  Car- 
boniferous, and  Devonian  rocks,  many  minerals 
being  mined  in  this  hilly  region.  The  Urals  form 
geologically  one  system  throughout  of  crystalline 
rocks.  The  gold  of  the  Middle  Urals  is  not 
sought  in  the  granitic  and  serpentine  rocks,  but 
in  the  detritus  that  covers  a  large  area  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  The  mountains  that 
cross  the  south  side  of  the  Crimea  are  of  lime- 
stone and  are  mere  fragments  of  the  former 
ranges. 

The  whole  of  North  Russia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  plain  along  the 
Urals,  w'as  buried  during  the  glacial  period  un- 
der the  ice  masses  which  invaded  it  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  covering  the  land  with 
morasses  and  erratic  boulders,  and  leaving  thou- 
sands of  glacial  lakes  among  the  evidences  of 
the  various  advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice 
sheet.  Xo  region  of  Europe  is  more  thickly 
sprinkled  witli  erratic  boulders,  many  of  enor- 
mous size,  than  Finland.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  no  erratic  boulders  are 
found  to  the  south  of  Tula,  Ryazan,  and  Kazan. 
All  traces  of  the  ancient  glaciers  disappear 
where  the  black  earth  lands  begin.  The  great 
region  of  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and  steppes  which 
forms  the  soutlieastern  steppe  region  of  Russia 
is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Caspian  basin. 

In  its  mineral  wealth  Russia  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  countries  of  Europe.  Gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  salt,  and  coal 
are  the  principal  minerals  worked.  Defective 
means  of  communication  and  dearth  of  fuel  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  mining  industry  from  at- 
taining full  development.  The  only  regions 
where  coal  and  iron  in  juxtaposition  are  largely 
mined  are  in  the  Donetz  coal  basin  and  Poland. 
Between  1887  and  1897  Russia  tripled  its  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
Perm  and  Vyatka  (Urals),  in  a  mining  region 
around  Moscow  ( Central  Rvissia ) ,  in  the  Donetz 
basin  ( South  Russia ) ,  Poland,  Finland,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  some  other  regions.  Magnetic 
ironstone,  the  most  valuable  iron  ore,  is  mined 
along  a  large  part  of  the  Urals. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  has  ranged  since 
1808  from  2.200,000  tons  to  2.8.50.000  tons  a 
year.  South  Russia  has  supplied  about  one- 
half,  the  Urals  about  one-fourth,  and  Poland 
one-ninth.     The  production  of  steel  in  1899  was 


1.318,000  tons,  the  rolled  iron  product  being  only 
about  one-third  as  large  as  the  steel  output.  Rus- 
sia supplier  aliout  four-tlfths  of  all  the  cual  and 
pig  iron  cunsumed  in  the  country  and  nearly  all 
of  the  steel.  Coal  exists  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  best 
coal  (partly  anthracite)  is  obtained  in  South 
Russia  near  the  Donetz  River,  and  these  mines 
and  those  of  Poland  yield  two-thirds  of  the 
output.  The  mines  of  Poland  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Silesian  coal  measures.  The  cen- 
tral coal  field  south  of  Moscow  is  also  important. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  work  the  Russian  coal 
dejjosits.  and,  though  the  total  annual  yield  has 
steadilv  increased  (298.500  tons  in  18(i(),  Ii9o.400 
in  1870,  3.280,000  in  1880,  6,022,000  in  1890,  and 
over  12.000.000  tons  in  1899),  the  supply  falls 
short  of  the  quantity  required.  The  imports, 
chiefly  from  England,  are  large  in  spite  of  the 
tariff.  The  chief  sources  of  gold  are  Siberia 
(28.270  kilograms  in  1899)  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains (10.465  kilograms),  about  one-fourth  of  the 
product  being  obtained  from  auriferous  veins. 

Copper  (8000  tons  in  1901)  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Urals  and  Caucasus  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  from  Poland  and  Finland.  About  90  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply-  of  platinum  comes 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Urals  ( 0223  kilo- 
grams in  1901).  Zinc  (6000  tons  in  1901)  is 
a  product  of  Poland.  Mercury  ( 357  tons  in 
1899)  comes  from  Ekaterinoslav  in  South  Russia 
and  Caucasia.  Salt  is  found  in  Russia  in  iii- 
e.xhaustible  abundance.  The  rich  beds  of  rock 
salt  in  the  Donetz  basin  yielded  789,800  tons  in 
1899:  333.600  tons  came'  from  Astrakhan,  and 
315.500  from  Perm.  Tlie  total  product  in  1899 
was  1,043,000  tons.  The  lakes  of  the  southeast- 
ern steppes  yield  abundant  salt  and  some  of 
them  are  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt. 
Many  lakes  also  yield  soda.  Iridium  (solid), 
nialacliite  (in  large  blocks),  lapis  lazuli,  emer- 
alds, diamonds,  topazes,  and  onyxes  are  found 
in  the  Urals,  and  amber  on  the  Baltic  coasts. 
Russia  is  deficient  in  building  stone,  but  colossal 
blocks  of  granite  occur  in  Finland.  Porcelain 
clay  and  meerschaum  are  found  in  the  Crimea, 
ilarble  is  quarried  in  Finland  and  the  Crimea. 
There  are  numerous  chalybeate,  sulphur,  and  sa- 
line springs.  Peat  moors  on  the  Baltic  coast  and 
near  JIoscow  are  a  source  of  fuel.  The  Baku  ])e- 
Iroleum  fields  in  Transcaucasia  are  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  mineral  oil  in  the  world.  The 
total  production  of  crude  oil  in  1901  was  85.108,- 
550  barrels.  A  pipe  line  with  pumping  stations 
over  the  mountains  from  Balai  to  Batuni  to  fa- 
cilitate transportation  by  Black  Sea  routes  was 
nearing  completion  in  1903.  Two-thirds  of  Rus- 
sia's contribution  to  the  w'orld's  gold  output  comes 
from  Siberia. 

Tlie  world  receives  its  chief  supply  of  manga- 
nese from  the  Caucasian  mines  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Koutais,  where  there  is  a  vast  bedded 
deposit  nearly  seven  feet  thick,  h'ing  practically 
level.  The  production  in  1899  was  416,340  long 
tons. 

Agriculture.  Russia  is  preeminently  an  agri- 
cultural State.  It  pays  for  its  imports  with  farm 
produce,  and  four-fifths  of  the  population  subsist 
by  luKliandry.  One-fifth  of  the  surface,  however 
— the  tundras  in  the  north  and  the  salt  steppes  in 
the  southeast — is  entirely  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Tliere  are  also  about  15.000.000  acres  of 
unproductive  swamp  lands  in  West  Russia,  but 
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drainage  works  are  grailually  rcclaiminj;  them. 
About  38  per  cent,  of  the  eultivable  area  is  occu- 
pied by  forests,  and  about  lli  per  cent,  by  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  About  900.000,000  acres 
are  cultivable,  of  which  ^^.'j.OOO.OOO  consist  of 
the  celebrated  black  earth,  which  is  naturally  the 
richest  wheat  land  in  the  world.  Owing  to  the 
small  density  of  the  population,  however,  only 
about  215.000,000  acres  are  usually  luiiler  crojis. 

Some  of  the  evils  to  which  farming  in  Russia 
la  subject  are  only  partly  remediable.  The  long 
winters  and  short,  hot  summers  force  grain  rapid- 
ly to  maturity  and  compress  into  a  few  weeks 
an  amoimt  of  work  to  which  the  farmers  of 
Western  Europe  can  give  as  many  months.  Tlnis 
more  men  and  horses  are  needed  in  a  few  critical 
weeks  than  can  be  utilized  at  other  periods  of 
the  }-ear.  The  scanty  rainfall  also  is  in  some 
years  more  meagre  than  in  others,  and  periods 
of  drought  and  severe  famine  ensue,  the  evil  be- 
ing intensified  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ])eas- 
ants  are  poor  and  do  not  carry  reserve  supplies 
of  food  over  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
Government  in  1S99  adopted  new  regulations  for 
the  more  thorough  distribution  of  relief  supplies 
in  these  periods  of  distress.  Farming  is  still 
generally  conducted  bv  very  primitive  methods. 
English  farmers  raise  from  two  to  four  times  as 
much  grain  to  the  acre  as  Russian  farmers.  The 
tenant  system  on  the  enormous  estates  of  the 
great  landowners  results  in  wasteful  and  careless 
methods  of  tillage.  Thei'e  are  no  well-cultivated 
detached  small  farms,  most  of  the  peasantry  liv- 
ing in  communes  (mirs)  going  out  to  till  lands 
that  are  not  theirs,  but  are  owned  by  the  com- 
munity, though  the  product  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual cultivator.  (See  MiR.)  Landownership 
among  the  peasantry  is.  however,  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Agricultural  development  is  also  hin- 
dered, of  course,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
classes,  a  difficulty  which  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  remedy  by  the  opening  of  schools  of  hus- 
bandry and  model  farms.  Agricultural  machin- 
ery is  scarcely  employed  excepting  on  the  large 
estates.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however. 
European  Russia  produces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  oats  and  half  the  rye  of  Europe,  and  more 
barley  than  an3'  other  European  State;  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  United  States  in  its 
wheat  crop ;  and  raises  more  flax  and  hemp 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  These 
cereal  and  fibre  crops,  together  with  potatoes, 
beet  root,  and  tobacco,  are  the  great  agricultural 
products  of  Russia. 

The  chief  place  is  taken  by  cereals.  Rye  (rep- 
resenting over  one-third  of  the  ground  sown)  is 
the  best  crop.  It  is  the  leading  breadstuff  for 
home  consumption  and  the  quantity  raised  is 
more  than  double  that  of  wheat.  But  wheat  is  the 
most  important  export  crop,  being  grown  chiefly 
in  the  black  earth  region  of  South  Russia.  In 
good  seasons  Russia  exports  about  100.000.000 
bushels,  being  second  only  to  the  United  States 
as  a  seller  of  this  cereal,  and  supplying  three- 
fourths  of  the  export  wheat  of  Europe.  The 
yield  is  on  an  average  only  about  9  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  in  the 
United  States.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  raised 
chiefly  north  of  the  great  wheat  area,  and  maize 
is  grown  in  the  southwest.  Until  1877  Russia 
surpassed  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
cereals.  The  average  annual  output  of  cereals 
for  five  years  from   1896  to  1900,  inclusive,  for 


the  empire  (including  Poland,  the  Caucasu.s,  Si- 
beria, and  Central  Asia)  was  (in  bushels): 
Wheat,  419.000,000:  rve.  .SO2.OO0,000;  oats,  800,- 
000,000;   barley,  2.52,400,000. 

Rice  is  an  increasing  crop  in  the  Caucasus,  Si- 
Ix'ria  (Transbaikalia),  and  Turkestan,  and  is  now 
largely  used  by  the  peasants  throughout  the 
empire.  The  crop  of  Transcaucasia  alone 
amounts  to  about  50,000  tons  a  year  and  is 
shipped  all  over  Russia  through  the  Volga  and 
Black  Sea  jjorls.  The  beet  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Inanches  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture  in  Russia.  Domestic  beet  sugar 
supplies  the  entire  dennrnd  of  the  empire,  and 
furnishes  enormous  <|uantities  for  export.  Russia 
being  the  chief  .source  of  sugar  for  all  the  Black 
Sea  territory  and  Persia.  The  excess  over  the 
home  demand  is  forced  out  of  the  country  ami 
sold  abroad  at  a  price  below  that  prevailing  at 
home.  More  than  1.000,000  acres,  mainly  in  the 
black  earth  region  and  South  Poland,  are  given 
to  sugar-beet  culture. 

In  1899  4.004,042  acres  in  European  Russia,  in- 
eluding  Poland,  were  in  flax  and  yielded  .■ir>7,3(t9 
tons  of  fibre  and  17,.'i04,:i.')7  bushels  of  linseed. 
Russia  supplies  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  flax  tow 
consumed  bv  all  countries.  The  product  is  not 
of  superior  quality,  but  its  export  is  a  source 
of  great  wealth.  It  is  grown  in  Poland,  the  Bal- 
tic Provinces  and  the  region  of  the  L'jiper  Volga 
for  tow  and  in  the  more  fertile  black-earth  lands 
for  linseed.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  same  districts 
and  also  in  the  central  governments  of  Orel, 
Tula.  Kaluga,  and  others.  In  1899  the  crop 
yielded  217,380  tons  of  fibre  and  19,075,202  bush- 
els of  hempseed  from  1,813.034  acres.  Xext  to 
grain,  flax  and  hem|)  form  the  principal  exports 
of  Russia.  The  cnlton-raising  districts  of  the 
empire  are  in  Russian  Turkestan  and  Transcau- 
casia, the  largest  sujiply,  averaging  about  800,- 
000,000  pounds  annually,  coming  from  Ferghana, 
most  of  it  raised  from  seed  of  American  up- 
land. The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  doubled 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and 
the  tubers  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirits.  Russia  ranks  after  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  in  tobacco  culture,  producing 
about  100,000,000  |)ounds  a  year  in  Bessarabia. 
Little  Russia,  and  South  Russia,  much  of  it  of 
superior  quality.  Transcaucasia  adds  to  the 
supply.  Viticulture  has  made  much  |)rogress  in 
the  southwest  and  south  (Bessarabia.  Kherson, 
Podolia,  and  the  Crimea).  Bessarabia  has  about 
200.000  acres  of  vineyards.  The  best  red  wines 
now-  compare  faviuably  with  good  French  wines 
and  are  cheaper,  and  the  champagnes  of  Odessa 
compete  successfully  in  Russia  with  the  French 
vintage.    Fruit  is  grown  in  the  south. 

Forests.  Wood  is  used  in  Russia  on  a  most 
wasteful  and  extravagant  scale  both  for  indus- 
trial purposes  and  as  fuel.  Though  the  wealth 
of  European  Russia  in  timber  alone  is  surpasserl 
only  by  the  forests  of  Canada  and  the  l"nited 
States,  and  the  forests  of  the  emi)ire  jjrobably 
surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  extent,  the 
.science  of  forestry  is  almost  non-existent.  In  parts 
of  the  north  the  superabundant  woods  are  utilized 
only  to  produce  potash,  resin,  tar,  and  turpen- 
tine, while  the  south  sulTers  for  want  of  timber. 
Russia  exports  timl)er  to  the  value  of  from  .'i!30.- 
000.000  to  .$.50,000,000  a  year.  The  forests  in 
Russia  proper  cover  an  area  of  about  475,000.000 
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acres;   in   Finlnnd,   50,000,000;    and   in   Poland, 
6,700.000. 

.Stock-Raisixg.  In  its  live-stock  interests  Rus- 
sia naturally  surpasses  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  Nearly  half  the  horses  of  the  Continent 
are  raised  in  Russia;  it  leads  all  the  other  coun- 
tries in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  is  inferior 
only  to  Germany  in  the  nuniher  of  hogs.  In  iiro- 
portion  to  the  population,  however,  Russia's 
wealth  in  live  stock  is  not  remarkable.  Tlie  in- 
dustry is  largest  on  the  broad  southwestern 
steppe,  where  the  animals  spend  the  whole  year 
in  the  open  air.  Farther  north,  however,  animals 
must  be  fed  under  cover  for  100  to  200  days  in 
the  year,  and  this  is  a  great  region  of  hay-mak- 
ing. The  breeding  of  domestic  animals  is  not 
skillfull,v  conducted  except  as  to  horses,  the  3000 
stud  farms  by  which  the  Government  is  promot- 
ing this  industry  having  been  so  successful  that 
Russia  now  has  not  only  the  most,  but  also  the 
best  horses  in  Europe.  Meat,  tallow,  and  hides 
are  the  main  objects  of  cattle-raising,  dairy  in- 
terests being  neglected.  Next  to  Great  Britain, 
Russia  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  wool  in 
Europe,  all  of  which  is  utilized  in  the  Russian 
wool  factories,  most  of  it  being  sold  in  the 
great  wool  markets  of  Warsaw,  Kharkov, 
Xizhni-Xovgorod,  and  Rostov.  Bristles  are 
the  chief  article  of  hog  products  exported. 
Camels  are  bred  in  the  southeast,  and  reindeer 
form  the  wealth  of  the  Laplanders  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Xortheast  Siberia,  The  num- 
ber of  domestic  animals  in  the  empire  in 
1900  was:  Horses,  25,9(il,700;  cattle,  43,58(5,900: 
sheep  and  goats.  70,647,300;  hogs,  13,924.500. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  country  are  fish  so  important 
in  domestic  economy  as  in  Russia.  On  account  of 
the  numerous  fast-days,  fish  are  indispensable  to 
the  whole  nation;  and  though  the  value  of  the 
home  fisheries  is  in  some  years  as  high  as  $50,- 
000.000,  large  imports  are  necessary,  and  isin- 
glass and  caviare  are  the  only  fishery  produce 
exported. 

Ma>'UFACTURES.  The  Government  protects 
home  industries  by  imposing  a  very  high  tariff 
on  imports,  averaging  about  35  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  Until  about  1S20  Russia  was  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  other  nations  for  manu- 
factured goods,  ilanufactures  have  wonderfully 
developed  imder  the  protective  tariff,  but  the 
hardships  of  excessive  protection  have  forced  the 
Government  recently  to  abolish  some  of  the  im- 
port duties,  notably  those  on  iron  and  steel.  In- 
dustries have  been  greatl.v  promoted  by  the 
variety  of  raw  material  which  the  empire  aft'ords, 
as  well  as  by  the  abundance  of  capital  (much  of 
it  from  foi-eign  coimtries,  attracted  into  the  em- 
pire by  high  protection)  and  the  large  dividends 
which  enterprises  in  Russia  have  yielded.  Trained 
talent  and  highly  skilled  labor  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  largely  employed.  The  superintendents, 
chemists,  engineers,  and  mechanics  in  the  fac- 
tories are  generally  foreigners. 

The  industrial  system  differs  much  from  those 
of  more  western  countries.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Russian  factories  are  very  small  and  are  situated 
in  the  country,  not,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  in  the  towns.  The  majority  of  the  work 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  in' summer,  but 
devote  the  long  winters  to  various  manufactures, 
either  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  towns,  whither 
they  rejiair  for  employment.  Moscow,  Saint 
Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Lodz,  and  Bialystok  have 


a  permanent  manufacturing  population.  IMany 
other  cities  attract  to  their  factories  in  winter 
thousands  of  work  people  from  the  farms;  and  a. 
large  part  of  the  factory  hands  in  all  the  larger 
centres  are  those  who  have  abandoned  agriculture 
for  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  nuinufacture  of 
linen,  wocden  gooils,  leather,  house  utensils,  earth- 
enware, hats,  and  many  other  articles  is  still 
\ciy  largely  in  the  hands  of  peasant  work  people 
(Kustari),  who  produce  their  wares  in  their 
own  homes  or  village  shops.  Their  work  is 
highly  skilled,  for  the  division  of  labor  is  often 
carried  to  a  very  great  length.  There  are  more 
than  100,000  of  these  small  factories  and  home 
workshops,  most  of  which  were  not  included  in 
the  enumeration  of  manufactories  (including 
mining  industries)  in  Russia  proper  in  1897, 
wlicn  the  number  of  establishments  was  given  as 
39.029,  employing  2.098,202  work  people,  and 
with  a  total  product  valued  at  $1,402,159,160. 
The  chief  branches  of  industry,  with  the  number 
of  people  employed  and  value  of  production, 
were,  in  1897 : 


People 
employed 

Production 

Articles  of  food 

,    255,357 

642.5i0 

64,418 

86.273 

35.320 

46.190 

758,644 

143,291 

66,249 

$333  779  740 

Textiles                .... 

487  34"*  440 

68,009,870 
52  991  955 

Wool ■...   .   . 

30,670,825 
23  427  350 

Paper  and  cardboard  . 

Metals 

362.753,125 
±0  533  R50 

Ceramics 

Other 

60,650,005 

Total 

2,098,262 

$1,462,159,160 

In  1898  the  capital  invested  in  the  leading 
financial,  manufacturing,  industrial,  .steamship, 
and  other  Russian  enterprises,  numbering  1181, 
was  estimated  at  $894,480,840,  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  which  was  supplied  by  foreign  com- 
panies.    Moscow  is  the  greatest  industrial  centre. 

The  output  of  the  textile  industries  is  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  any  branch  of  manufactures. 
Only  imported  cotton  goods  were  worn  before 
1840,  but  there  are  now  nearly  5.000,000  cotton 
spindles,  and  Russia  is  surpassed  in  amount  of 
cotton  spinning  only  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  ])roduct  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try was  valued  in  1897  at  430.218.000  rubles,  or 
about  half  the  value  of  tlie  entire  textile  output. 
The  product  not  only  meets  almost  the  entire  do- 
mestic demand,  but  there  is  also  a  stirplus  for  ex- 
port to  Asia  and  Runumia.  Russian  cotton  goods 
cannot  compete  in  the  markets  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe:  neither  is  there  any  market  in 
Russia  for  any  Western  cotton  products  excepting 
the  finer  fabrics  which  are  not  vet  produced  at 
home.  The  chief  cotton-manufacturing  centres  are 
the  JIoscow  district,  with  large  dyeing  and  print- 
ing works,  A'ladiniir,  Ivanovna.  Tver,  Shuya, 
Saint  Petersburg.  Warsaw,  and  Lodz,  which  last 
produces  seven-eighths  of  all  the  cotton  cloth 
made  in  Poland  and  one-tenth  of  the  cotton  yarn 
spun  in  Russia,  The  woolen  industry  also  has 
greatly  expanded,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  the  Moscow  district  leading.  The  car- 
pets of  Vassilievka,  near  Moscow,  are  noteworthy. 
The  value  of  the  flax  and  hempen  goods,  produced 
chiefly  in  the  households  and  in  the  factories  of 
the  central  governments,  averages  about  $125,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  silk  industiy,  centred  al- 
most  wholly  in  the   ^Moscow   district,   consumes 
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over  $0,000,000  of  raw  silk  .and  yarn  a  year,  pur- 
chusi'd  in  Italy,  China,  and  Persia.  Efforts  are 
beinj:  made  to  extend  silk-eulture  in  Transcauca- 
sia and  Turkestan  in  order  to  reduce  the  foreign 
ini]Kirts.  The  distillation  of  spirits  ranks  next  to 
textiles  in  value  of  output,  the  eousviinptiou  of 
spirits  being  nearly  two  gallons  per  capita  a 
year.  In  1800  there  were  17(iO  distilleries  in 
European  Russia,  producing  171.201,204  gallons 
b}'  distillation,  and  the  brewing  business  is  also 
large.  Esthonia,  south  of  the  tiulf  of  Finland, 
is  the  largest  centre  of  production.  The  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  restricting  intemperance 
among  the  peasantry,  now  controls  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  spirituous  beverages  (not  includ- 
ing wine  and  beer)   throughout  European  Russia. 

The  native  metal  industry  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, though  it  has  sutl'ered  greatly  from  de- 
fective communications  and  lack  of  fuel.  The 
manufactories  of  machinery  are  located  in  the 
central  and  particularly  the  southern  indus- 
trial region.  Many  factories  supply  agricul- 
tural machines  and  implements,  the  value 
of  the  output  having  risen  from  .$1,112,500 
in  1807  to  nearly  $5,000,000  in  1807.  This 
business  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  Russia  is 
still  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  its  best 
metal  goods  in  all  lines,  machinery  coming  from 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany.  Still 
the  metal  industries  employ  a  vast  number  of 
workmen  (040,000  in  the  mining  and  working 
of  metals  in  1899).  The  railroads  are  supplied 
with  home-made  rails.  Iron  and  steel  goods  of 
many  kinds  are  produced.  Moscow  and  Saint 
Petersburg  manufacture  gold  and  silver  articles, 
watches,  and  musical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  output  of  refined  sugar  from  277 
sugar  works  was  880,497  tons  in  1901,  most  of 
the  mills  and  refineries  being  in  Poland  (chiefly 
near  Warsaw)  and  Little  Russia  (especially  in 
the  Government  of  Kiev).  The  tobacco  factories 
(Saint  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Kherson,  Finland) 
manufactured  85.220  tons  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes  in  1898,  cigarettes  being  an  article  of 
export.  Russian  leather  manufactures,  long 
famous,  are  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  well-known  Russia  leather  is  made  chiefly 
in  the  centre  and  north,  Turkey  leather  in  the 
east  and  south.  Ships  are  built  at  all  the  sea- 
ports and  on  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  Kama.  Chemi- 
cal factories  are  found  all  over  the  empire,  but 
chiefly  in  the  CJovernment  of  iloscow  (saltpetre, 
potash,  and  albuminous  substances).  There  are 
nearly  4000  flour  mills.  Saint  Petersburg's  manu- 
factures of  malachite  are  famous,  and  the  glass 
and  porcelain  made  in  the  Imperial  factory  at 
the  capital  are  of  a  very  high  class.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  articles  and  also  of  paper,  furniture, 
and  fancy  goods  falls  below  the  domestic  demand. 

Commerce.  It  is  not  easy  in  coimtries  like 
Russia,  where  the  means  of  communication  are 
poor,  for  merchants  to  inspect  all  the  varieties 
of  goods  they  may  wish  to  sell  unless  great  col- 


lections of  good.s  are  broiiglit  together  at  fixed 
times  and  at  central  places.  This  is  the  reason 
why  large  fairs  arc  still  held  in  Russia.  The 
seven  principal  fairs  are  at  .Moscow,  Klinrkov, 
Poltava  (where  horses,  sheep,  and  wool  are  <lenlt 
in  on  a  large  scale),  Yclizavetgrad,  Kursk,  Irbit, 
and  Nizhni-Xovgorod.  Since  1817  the  fair  at 
Xizhni-Xovgorod,  at  the  jiuution  of  the  Volga 
!ind  Oka,  has  been  the  largest  in  the  empire,  and 
it  is  without  a  rival  in  any  country  for  the  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  goods  olVercd  for  sale. 
Hero  Europe  and  Asia  exchange  their  goods. 
Wares  and  raw  materials  from  China  and 
as  far  west  as  Paris  are  displayed  and 
the  annual  sales  amount  to  about  '$85,000,- 
000.  Though  railroads  and  the  employment  of 
conunercial  travelers  and  other  conveniences  of 
modern  trade  are  making  rajiid  In'adway.  little 
change  in  the  volume  of  business  at  tlie  great 
fair  is  olwerved.  The  fair  at  Irbit,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  is  the  great  market  for  Siberian 
goods. 

The  trade  relations  of  Russia  with  the  coun- 
tries west  and  cast  of  it  are  very  dill'erent.  Russia 
is  to  Turkestan  and  all  Asiatic  countries  a  manu- 
facturing State,  sending  to  them  the  product  of 
its  mills  and  shops,  and  buying  their  cotton  and 
other  raw  materials;  but  to  the  Western  nations 
Russia  is  an  agricultural  State,  sending  them  it.s 
grain,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  buying  their  manu- 
factures. Thus  Russia  forms  an  important  con- 
necting link  between  two  ((uarters  of  the  globe, 
though  the  great  bulk  of  its  trade  is  with  Europe. 
The  volume  of  foreign  trade  is  small  considering 
the  vast  resources  of  European  Russia  and  its 
enormous  population.  Though  it  is  more  jiopu- 
lous  tlian  the  I'nited  States,  its  general  merchan- 
dise trade  with  foreign  countries  is  less  than  tliat 
of  the  small  State  of  Belgium.  A  large  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  English, 
CJerman,  French,  and  other  foreigners  established 
at  the  seaports.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  average  annual  trade  of  the  country  in 
millions  of  dollars: 


Imports.. 
Exports.. 


1881-85  1891-95 


275.0 
290.0 


234.5 
3U.0 


306.1 
309.7 


1900 


322.7 
369.2 


1901 


269.5 
375.1 


The  above  table  includes  only  the  trade  across 
the  European  boundary  or  through  the  ports 
connecting  with  the  .\tlantic;  in  other  words,  it 
includes  very  little  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  nearly 
all  of  which  crosses  the  .\siatic  land  Ixnuidary. 
The  average  exports  through  the  .\siatic  frontier 
for  the  ten  years  endin.sr  in  1900  were  $11,- 
220.000, a  year;  the  average  imports  across  the 
Asiatic  frontier  in  the  same  period  were  $2,3,- 
975.100.  These  figures  include  only  the  trade  in 
general  merchandi.se.  The  trade  of  Russia,  ex- 
clusive of  Finland,  with  the  principal  countries 
in  1900  and  1901  was: 


ImportHfrom 
(1900) 

Imports  from 
(1901) 

Exports  to 
(1900) 

Exports  to 
(1901) 

$111.8».405 
65.4.511.320 
]6.2it.5,.TO5 
13.S86.160 

3.725,8.'i0 
22,7.39.310 

8.3.19.395 
10.308,240 

$103,112,270 
53.1.17.785 
13.828,780 
12.097.775 
3.764,135 
17.864.320 
11.021.000 
11.364.205 

$90,632,025 

74,971. r40 

29,.'i8fi.750 

13.523.SKI0 

9.401.415 

1,760.785 

589.675 

21.132.610 

$92,397,695 

80.602.740 

31  618,(K») 

15.56;t.300 

Turkpv ' 

10.994.7.35 

2.052.790 

Ohiim 

1.872.025 

19.901,750 
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The  leading  imports  are  raw  and  half  manu- 
factured artiek'S,  about  onelialf  of  the  total  (cot- 
ton, metals,  coal,  wool,  silk,  leatlier,  hides,  skins, 
chemicals,  etc.)  ;  manufactured  goods  (macliin- 
ery,  metal  goods,  some  textiles,  etc.)  ;  articles  of 
food  (tea,  lish,  beverages,  fruits,  coli'ee,  and  to- 
bacco). The  U'a<ling  exports  are  cereals  and  Hour 
( more  than  lial f  of  the  total ) ,  timber,  naphtha  and 
naphtha  oils,  tiax  and  lu'ni]),  oil  cake,  oil  grains, 
and   other   raw   and    half   manufactured   articles. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  of  tlie  United 
(States  in  liHIl  and  l;t02  was  cliielly  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Russian  tariff  tax  on  some  kinds 
of  agricultural  maeliinery.  American  sales  of 
cotton  ami  machinery  are  important.  The 
Inited  States  purcluises  from  Russia  manganese 
ore,  licorice,  and  some  other  commodities,  but  its 
ini]iorts  are  comparatively  small  because  the 
liiited  States  produces  in  veiy  large  quantities 
must  of  the  things  that  Russia  has  to  sell.  It  may 
be  observed  that  Russia's  trade  with  its  neigliliors 
Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  is  comparatively 
small  because  the  products  of  the  three  countries 
are  much  the  same.  The  trade  of  Finland  is  not 
incUuled  in  the  trade  statistics  of  European 
Russia,  as  it  forms  a  customs  district  by  itself. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The 
wagon  roads  are  generally  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, especially  in  spring  and  autunm.  In 
winter,  however,  wlien  the  whole  plain  of 
Russia  is  covered  with  snow,  sledging  is  uni- 
versal, and  tile  land  transport  of  goods  is  facili- 
tated. The  rivers  and  canals  carry  enormous 
commerce,  and  are  the  cheapest  means  of  com- 
munication, in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  they  have 
natural  disadvantages  as  highways.  Thej'  are 
closed  by  ice  from  three  to  seven  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  southern  rivers,  most  notably  the 
Don,  are  much  reduced  in  depth  by  the  dryness 
of  the  summer.  There  ai'e  about  30,000  miles  of 
navigation  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  in  Euro- 
pean Russia.  Over  1700  steamers  ply  on  the 
Volga  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  direct  water 
comiection  l\v  river  and  canal  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  (2  routes)  ;  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ( 3  routes )  :  and  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic   (3  routes). 

In  1902  the  empire  had  36,496  miles  of  rail- 
road, of  which  29,7SS  miles  were  in  European 
Russia,  1702  miles  in  Finland,  and  4545  miles 
in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Government  owns  and 
operates  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  and  has 
connected  the  extremities  of  the  empire  by  rail. 
(See  SiDERiA.)  The  freight  carried  by  the  Rus- 
sian lines  in  1900  was  140.543.000  tons :  pas- 
sengers, 101,570,000.  In  1900  the  freight  car- 
ried by  the  Asiatic  lines  (Transcaspian,  Trans- 
Siberian,  and  Ussuri  River  railroads)  was 
4,547,795  tons;    passengers  were  2,741,094. 

The  chief  seaports  are  on  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas.  They  are  blocked  by  ice,  except  Odessa, 
Sebastopol,  and  Novorossisk  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Hangij  on  the  Baltic,  from  2  to  5  months, 
biit  ice-breakers  are  mitigating  this  inconven- 
ience. The  Black  Sea  ports  are  the  main  outlets 
for  agricultural  produce.  Most  of  the  sea  trade 
with  North  and  Central  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  through  the  Baltic  ports.  Odessa 
has  the  largest  shipping  trade,  is  the  chief 
depot  for  the  iiroduce  of  South  Russia  (wheat, 
tallow,  wool,  and  linseed),  and  has  regular  con- 
nection with  all  Black  Sea  ports,  the  chief 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ports  of  Europe,  and 


the  Pacific  ports  of  Vladivostok  and  Dalny  (the 
new  jjort  of  the  Province  of  Ivwang-tung) .  Ta- 
ganrog, Rostov,  Berdiansk,  and  Mariupol  are 
grain  [jorts  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  aiul  Astrakhan  on 
the  Volga  delta  is  the  central  point  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  trade.  Saint  Petersburg  is  the  leading 
port  of  the  Baltic.  Riga  is  the  most  important 
shipping  point  in  Western  Russia  for  Hax,  hemp, 
antl  timber.  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea, 
has  an  important  export  trade  in  timber,  tar, 
pitch,  grain,  and  furs.  Abo,  Hango,  Helsingfors, 
Revel,  Libau,  and  some  other  ports  are  also  im- 
portant. The  coasting  trade  is  very  large,  and 
since  January,  1900,  only  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Russian  Hag  can  engage  in  it.  Tlie  mercantile 
marine  of  Russia  in  1901  consisted  of  3038 
vessels,  of  033.819  tons,  of  which  745  were 
steamers,  of  3()4,360  tons.  In  1901  the  total 
number  of  merchant  vessels  that  cleared  from 
the  ports  of  European  Russia  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  8.790,  of  7,536,000  tons,  of  whicli  only 
1349  were  Russian,  of  713,000  tons.  The  nundjer 
of  vessels  in  tlie  coasting  trade  clearing  from  the 
White,  Baltic,  Black,  and  Azov  seas  was  10,039, 
of  8,582,000  tons. 

Banking.  The  Bank  of  Russia  is  the  State 
bank  and  also  a  commercial  bank.  It  has  113 
branches  throughout  the  empire.  It  issues  the 
paper  currency  of  Russia  as  necessity  occurs.  If 
the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  does  not  ex- 
ceed 600,000,000  rubles,  the  bank  guarantees  it 
by  half  of  that  sum  in  gold.  Every  issue  above 
600.000,000  rubles  nuist  be  guaranteed  to  the  full 
amount  in  gold  deposited  in  the  bank.  The  total 
amount  of  the  paper  currencv  on  January  14, 
1903,  was  630,000,000  rubles,  and  the  guarantee 
fund  in  gold  to  cover  tlie  currency  was  927,500,- 
000  rubles,  or  sufficient  to  cover  a  much  larger 
issue  of  paper  money. 

The  number  of  State,  municipal,  and  postal 
savings  banks  on  .January  1,  1902,  was  5.629;  de- 
positors. 3,935,773;  deposits,  722,982,000  ru- 
bles. The  State  banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the 
nobility  had  outstanding  loans  amounting  to  902," 
811.500  rubles  on  January  1.  1900.  The  land  bank 
for  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasants  up  to 
January  1,  1902,  had  lent  money  to  630.922 
householders  and  1,969,019  individuals,  who  had 
bought  11,296,800  acres,  valued  at  244,056.483 
rubles,  of  which  191,588,006  rubles  were  lent 
by  the  bank  and  52,468.427  were  jiaid  by  the  buy- 
ers. The  47  mortgage  banks,  on  .January  1,  1901, 
had  1.550.(ioS,040  rubles  in  loans  on  landed  es- 
tates and  446.115,772  on  town  properties.  The 
assets  and  liabilities  of  42  private  banks  bal- 
anced at  1,425,053.000  rubles;  of  133  societies  of 
mutual  credit  at  268,884,300  rubles;  and  of  241 
mimicipal  banks  at  145.114,429  rubles. 

Government.  The  government  of  Russia  is  an 
absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  There  is  neither 
a  written  constitution  nor  a  representative  legis- 
lative body.  The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  ])ower  is  vested  in  the  Czar  alone.  He 
bears  the  title  of  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias,  and, 
as  the  title  indicates,  there  are  no  legal  limita- 
tions whatever  upon  his  authority.  There  are, 
however,  certain  rules,  for  the  most  part  relating 
to  the  law  of  succession,  which  tlie  Czar  regards 
as  binding  upon  himself.  He  exercises  the  legis- 
lative and  administrative  power  through  the  aid 
of  certain  great  councils  of  State  composed  of 
functionaries  appointed  by  himself  and  responsi- 
ble to  him  alone  for  their  conduct.     The  first  of 
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tliose  bodies  is  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  a 
imrely  cousuUative  assembly  established  as  early 
as  ISOl  and  consisting  of  a  president  and  over 
SO  members,  exclusive  of  tile  ministers,  who  are 
ex-officio  members,  and  four  princes  of  the  royal 
blood.  For  the  dispatch  of  l)usiness  the  Council 
is  divided  into  four  sections  or  departments,  each 
vested  with  the  control  respectively  of  legisla- 
tion, civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration, 
linance  and  commerce,  industry  and  sricnce.  liy 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sections  legislative  meas- 
ures are  drawn  up,  the  laws  interpreted  in  certain 
contingencies,  the  budget  preparecl,  linancial  meas- 
ures devised,  accounts  examined.  a<lministrative 
controversies  settled,  and  political  questions  dis- 
cussed. Each  section  has  its  own  president,  and 
ordinarilj-  the  sittings  are  separate,  but  joint 
meetings  are  held  for  certain  purposes. 

Another  great  body  of  State  through  which  the 
Emperor  governs  is  the  Senate,  which  was  created 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1711  and  reorganized  in 
1802.  It  is  divided  into  six  de|iartments  or  sec- 
tions. Two  of  these  act  as  courts  of  cassation.  Their 
members,  like  the  other  Senators,  are  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  but,  by  reason  of  their  judicial 
functions,  are  regarded  as  irremovalde.  Anotlier 
section  is  charged  with  the  promulgation  and 
execution  of  the  laws.  Other  sections  divide 
among  themselves  the  business  of  supervising  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  the  use  of  the  public 
funds,  the  preservation  of  the  archives,  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der. As  a  whole,  the  Senate  is  the  final  supreme 
court  of  apjieal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  for  the 
empire,  a  supreme  administrative  court,  and  a 
disciplinary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  public  offi- 
cers. A  third  administrative  body  is  the  Holy 
Synod,  charged  with  the  sui>ervision  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  ecclesias- 
tics, viz.:  The  three  metropolitans  of  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow,  and  Kiev,  the  archbishops  of 
Georgia  (Caucasus)  and  of  Poland,  and  several 
bishops.  There  is  one  lay  functionary  with  the 
title  of  Procurator-General,  who  is  also  a  member. 
All  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 
The  Synod  cannot  introduce  innovations  into  the 
Church,  but  it  exercises  control  over  the  Church 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  superintends  its 
higher  administration.  Its  decisions  are  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  have  no  force  until 
approved  by  liim.  The  fourth  great  organ  of  Im- 
perial administration  is  the  Council  of  Jlinisters, 
which  dates  from  the  year  1802.  The  ministers, 
thirteen  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  are  responsible  to  him  alone.  Besides 
the  Ministry,  the  Czar  has  his  private  Chancel- 
leries, charged  mainly  with  the  administratinii  of 
puldic  charities  and  certain  branches  of  iniblic 
education,  the  examination  and  publication  of 
the  laws,  and  the  control  of  certain  branches  of 
the  police  service. 

For  the  government  of  Poland  and  Finland  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  made.  In  Poland  the  chief 
representative,  or  lieutenant,  of  the  Emperor  is 
the  Governor-General,  who  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil. He  is  also  the  president  of  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, composed  of  permanent  and  temporary 
members,  all  appointed  by  the  Em])cror.  (For  the 
government  of  Finland,  see  Finland.)  The  Rus- 
eian  Empire  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  governments  and  provinces  and  one 
district.     At  present   there  are   90  governments 


and  provinces  and  one  district,  (or  a  li-st  of  which 
see  table  below  under  Poi'lLATION. 

The  provinces  altogether  number  18,  all  of 
which  are  in  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  Several  of 
the  governments  are  united  under  the  rule  of  ii 
Governor-(ieiieral.  In  each  single  guvernnient 
there  are  a  deliberative  assembly  and  u  civil  gov- 
ernor, while  ill  a  number  there  "is  al.so  ii  military 
governor.  Each  government  is  divided  into  ills- 
tricts  numbering  from  5  to  15.  In  each  district 
is  also  a  delilierative  assembly  (Zemstvo)  elect- 
eil  liy  three  classes  of  voters,  viz.  proprietors, 
burgliers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  rural  coininuiies 
who  are  25  j'ears  of  age  and  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  or  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
nesses of  a  certain  importance.  Members  of  the 
district  as.seiiiblies  are  chosen  for  three  years  and 
receive  no  compensation.  Their  duties  include 
the  construction  of  puldic  works,  adiiiinisl ration 
of  charity,  public  health,  public  ediualion.  and 
other  matters  of  local  cdiicern.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  municipalities  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
{(jiilora)  and  an  elected  council  or  deliberative 
assembly  (Diiinu).  The  niembers  of  the  coiiiicil 
are  chosen  by  property-owners,  who  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  class  choosing  an  equal 
number  of  niembers.  Its  duties  include  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  .security, 
the  care  of  markets,  [lorts,  charitable  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  libraries,  and  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  municipal  affairs.  A  law  of  1894  has 
materially  reduced  the  ])Ower  of  the  municipal 
government  and  placed  it  largely  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the   Imperial  (iovenimenl. 

Tlic  lowest  administrative  unit  is  the  com- 
mune, of  which  there  are  over  lOT.OOO  in  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  chief  executive  oUicer  of  the 
commune  is  the  l^larosla.  Other  oliieers  are  the 
ta.x  collector,  the  treasurer,  school  trustees,  hos- 
pital inspectors,  etc.  They  are  elected  by  the 
communal  assembly  {mir).  This  is  a  popular 
meeting  of  all  tlie  householders  in  the  commune. 
It  has  many  elements  in  common  with  the  Xew 
England  town  meeting.  Its  duties  include  the 
regulation  of  all  local  afl'airs  of  comniunal  inter- 
est. Among  these  may  be  mentidiied  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  communal  budget,  the  voting  of  the 
taxes  and  the  apportionment  of  those  ta.xes  due 
the  empire,  and  the  periodical  division  of  the 
land  (which  is  generally  held  in  common)  among 
the  families  comprised  in  the  commune.  It  grants 
permission  to  pea.sants  who  wish  to  change  their 
residences,  passes  upon  the  admission  of  new 
niembers  to  the  commune,  appoints  guardians  for 
minors,  tries  petty  criminal  cases,  and  imposes 
penalties.  Usually  a  majtuity  vote  is  sufficient  to 
validate  any  action  of  the  mir.  though  in  sonic 
cases  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required.  The  Sl(irns(a 
serves  as  moderator  of  the  assembly.  He  super- 
vises the  execution  of  its  resolutions,  has  control 
of  the  police,  and  has  charge  of  the  disbursement 
of  the  communal  funds.  Several  eominiines 
grouped  together  form  a  canton  or  roloul,  of  which 
there  are  over  10.000  in  European  Russia.  Each  is 
presided  over  by  an  elder  iSlnrsbimi)  elected  by 
the  cantonal  assembly  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  communes  on  the  basis  of  one  mem- 
ber to  every  ten  families.  It  discharges  the  same 
duty  for  the  canton  that  the  mir  does  for  the 
commune.  It  meets  in  the  most  imiiortant  or  the 
most  central  village  of  the  eomninne.  The  Star- 
shiiM  is  assisted  by  a  council.     Ills  term  of  ser- 
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Tioc  is  three  years  and  is  obligatory  unless  the 
appointee  is  60  years  of  age  or  1ms  serious  infirm- 
ities. Another  cantonal  institution  is  a  court 
consisting;  of  from  4  to  12  judges  elected  by  the 
cantonal  assembly.  It  has  jurisdiction  of  misde- 
meanors and  disputes  among  the  peasants  con- 
cerning piopcrty  where  not  more  than  300  ru- 
bles in  value  are  involved.  The  capital  of  the 
Russian  Empire  is  Saint  Petersburg. 

Finance.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
State  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  revertue  and  expenditure.  The  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  for  the  years  1000  and  1001 
were  as  follows,  in  rubles : 


Ordiiiar.v 


Expendi- 
ture 


1900...    1.701,128,506 
1901...:  1,799,457.155 


1,555,427.622 
1.664.887,251 


Extraordinary 


Revenne       ^xpendi- 


32.568.983 
163.915.915 


333,788,515 
209,369,808 


The  ordinary  revenues  are  in  0  classifications. 
The  receipts  under  each  heading  in  1900  are 
here  given : 

(1)  Direct  taxes.  130,800,050  rubles  (from 
taxes  on  land,  forests,  and  capital,  and  sale  of 
trade  licenses).  (2)  Indirect  taxes,  086,630,944 
(from  customs  duties  and  imposts  on  spirits,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  matches,  and  naphtha).  (3)  Duties, 
94,621,460  (from  stamp  duties,  passports,  rail- 
road taxes,  etc).  (4)  State  monoijolies,  223,394,- 
391  (mining,  mint,  posts,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, and  sale  of  spirits).  (5)  State  domains, 
493,764.570  (rentals  from  crown  lands,  forests, 
and  mines,  net  earnings  of  State  railroads,  inter- 
cut on  crown  capital,  etc.).  (6)  Sales  of  domains, 
741,208.  (7)  Redemption  of  land,  89.970.491 
(payments  made  on  land  purchased  by  liberated 
serfs  and  crown  peasants).  (8)  Jliscellaneous, 
71,905.642  (payments  on  railroad  and  crown 
debts,  aid  from  municipalities,  military  contribu- 
tion, etc. ).  (9)  Various,  7,538,393.  The  extraor- 
dinary revenue  was  derived  from  interest  on  the 
perpetual  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Eussia,  interest 
on  State  loans,  and  various  other  sources,  making 
a  total  of  163,915,915,  or  a  grand  total  of  1,963,- 
373,070  rubles.  The  balance  of  ordinary  revenue 
from  previous  years  was  35.350.365  rubles  and 
from  extraordinary  revenue,  184,373,631  rubles, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  2,019,181,151  rubles, 
showing  a  surplus  of  144,924,092  rubles  over  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  year. 

The  expenditures  ordinary  and  extraordinary  in 
1901  were  as  follows: 

A.  Ordinary:  State  debt,  276,550.025  rubles; 
higher  institutions  of  State,  3,305,445;  Holy 
Synod.  24,070,702.  Ministries:  Imperial  House, 
12.924,491;  foreign  affairs.  5,374.877  :  war,  334,- 
606,000;  navy,  93.046,114;  finances.  308,490,220; 
agriculture  and  State  domains,  41.137.269:  inte- 
rior, 87,832.526;  public  instruction.  33.441,370; 
ways  of  communication,  388.551,405;  justice, 
40.058.216:  State's  comptrol,  7.112,677;  State's 
.studs,  1.585,899;  various,  800.000,  Total  ordi- 
nary,  1,004,887,251. 

B,  Extraordinary:  Building  of  new  raihyays, 
37,369,079  rubles;  payment  of  consolidated  rail- 
way bonds.  82.000,000:  China  war.  43.075.441; 
various,  46,324,388.  Total  extraordinarv  expendi- 
ture, 209.369.808.  Grand  total,  1.874,257.059. 
The  national  debt  on  .January  1.  1902.  amounted 
to  £684.504.001;  net  interest,  £30,288,917. 


Weights,  ^Measures,  and  Money.  The  unit 
of  coinage  is  the  silver  ruble  of  100  kopecks,  of 
tlie  average  value  of  51  cents.  The  imjicrial  and 
half  imperial  are  gold  coins  of  15  and  7.5  rubles. 
Hold  pieces  of  10  and  5  rubles  are  now  coined. 
Legal-tender  credit  notes  ( 100,  25,  10,  5,  and 
3  rubles  and  1  ruble)  are  also  issued.  The  unit 
of  measurement  is  the  arshin  (28  inches).  The 
verst  equals  3500  feet,  or  two-thirds  of  a  statute 
mile.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  pound  (funt), 
equaling  9-lOths  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  The 
pood  is  equivalent  to  40  Russian  or  36  American 
pounds.  The  meter,  kilogram,  and  their  sub- 
divisions may  legally  be  used. 

Army  and  Navy.    See  Armies;  Navies. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  Russian 
Empire  according  to  the  census  of  1897  was  129,- 
562,718.  The  growth  of  population  has  been  re- 
markably rapid,  the  large  natural  increase  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  enormous  widening  of  the 
bounds  of  the  empire.  The  population  in  1722 
was  about  14,000.000;  in  1815,  45,000.000;  in 
1851,  68.000.000;  and  in  1903  it  was  estimated  at 
141.000.000. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments, provinces,  and  territories,  with  their 
areas,  populations,  and  capitals  (in  some  eases 
only  estimates  being  obtainable)  : 


EUROPEAN    RUSSIA 

(PROPER) 

GOVERNMENTS 

Area.  sq. 
miles 

Popula- 
tion (1897) 

Capital 

Archangel  or 

326.500 
91,337 
17.619 
10,535 

63.532 
24.478 
7.818 
14,931 
11,942 
24,601 
21,041 
27,523 
19.691 
32,490 
15.524 
17.937 
18.158 
35.293 
18,622 
12,875 
19,797 
47,236 
57,439 
18,060 
73,816 
14,997 

128,211 
16,210 
19.265 
17.070 
16,261 
20,760 
68,321 
32,624 
19,110 
21,638 
25,720 
24,497 
20,233 
11,954 
25,225 
47.130 
16.420 
17.440 
18.864 
27.743 

168.9(X) 
25.460 
69.329 
13.7.51 
14.520 

347,589 

994,775 

1,933,436 

672,634 

2,575.818 
2,112.651 

413.724 
1,617.859 
1,185.726 
2,204,027 
2,509.811 
2.732,832 
3..576.125 
1.429,228 
1,549,444 
2,603.205 
1,300.640 
2.156.123 
1.708.041 
2.433.356 
1.600.304 
1.392.933 

366.175 
2.054.749 
1.609.388 
1.491.215 
3.003.208 
3.031.513 
2.794.727 
l.i:i6..540 
1.827.085 
2.107.691 
2.763.478 
2.419,8^4 
1.549.461 
1.551,068 
2,907,519 
1,443,566 
2,322,007 
1,432.743 
1.812.825 
2.220.497 
1,. 591.912 
1.. 502. 916 
1.570.733 
2.997.902 
1.365.587 
2.546.255 
3.082.788 
1,072,478 

,\rcli  angel 

Kishinev 

Mitau 

Don  Cossacks, 

Novotov 

Ekat^rinoslav 

Ekaterinoslav 

Beval 

Grodno 

Kaluga 

Kazan 

Kherson 

Kiev 

Kiev 

Kursk 

Riga 

Minsk     

Minsk 

Moscow 

Nizhni-Novgorod .. 

...Nizhni-Nnvgorod 
...Novgorod 

Orel 

Orel 

Perm 

Podolia        

Kameuetz-Podolsk 

Poltava 

Pskov 

Pskov 

Saint  Petersburg... 

...Saint  PetersburK 

Saratov 

Simbirsk 

Saratov 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

Taurida 

TfliernigoT 

Tula 

Simferopol 

Tchernigov 

Tula 

rfa 

ffa 

Vilna 

Vitebsk 

Voliivnia 

Zhitomir 

Yarosiav 

Total  of  European 
Russia  (Proper).. 

1,910,368 

94,626,191 
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POLAND 
GOVERNMENTS 

Area,  aq, 
miles 

Popula- 
tion (1897) 

Capital 

Kalish 

4,392 
3,897 
4,667 
6.503 
4.735 
3.674 
4.470 
6,535 
4,852 
5,625 

846,719 

763.746 

685.7S1 

1.159.463 

1.406.951 

556,877 

820,363 

797,726 

738,362 

1,933.689 

Kaliah 

Kiek-e 

Klelce 

l.ubliii 

PiDtrkow 

Plock 

l.ubliu 

Piotrkov 

Ploek 

Siedlee 

Siivalk.v 

Warsaw 

Suvalky 

Warsaw 

Total  Poland 

48,360 

9,609,676 

GR.\X1>   nrcHV   OF 

FINLAND 

GOVE1ES.MENTS 

Area,  sq, 
milea 

Popula- 
tion (1897) 

Capital 

Abo-Bjorneborg..., 
Kuopio 

9.336 
16.499 
4.584 
8.819 
8.334 
63,957 
16,100 

13,525 
3,094 

419,300 
313,539 
276,335 
186,478 
285,281 
268.226 
446,772 

394,412 

Vasa 

VihorK 

stad 

Vlborg 

Total  Finland 

144.248 

2.590,343 

Total     European 
Riis.^ia  (proper)  In- 
elu.liiiji-    Poland 
and  Finland 

2,102,966 

106,826,210 

CAHCASCS 

GOVERNMENTS    AND 

PROVINCES 

Area,  sq. 
miles 

Popula- 
tion(1897) 

Capital 

Baku 

15,095 
2,8.36 
11,332 
10,075 
7,188 
33,650 
14,100 
23,430 
28,150 
17,200 
16,721 

789,659 

54,228 

586,636 

804,757 

292,498 

1,922,773 

1.075,861 

912,639 

933.485 

1,040.943 

871,557 

Baku 

lilai-k  Sea 

lia^liestan.,. 

Temir-Khan  Shura 

Krivan 

Erivau 

Stavropol 

Terek 

Tifli.'i 

Vladikavkaz 

Tiflis 

Total  Caucasus 

179,777 

9,285,036 

SIBERIA 

C0VERNMENT9    AND 

PROVINCES 

Area,  aq, 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion(1897) 

Capital 

Amur 

172,848 
287,061 
714,853 
■29,336 
639,659 
331,159 
236,8158 
1,533.397 
987.186 

118,570 
506,500 
223,336 
28,113 
1,438,484 
1,929,092 
664,071 
261,731 
559,902 

.,.Blagovestchen8k 

Irkutsk 

Tciljolsk 

Tobolsk 

Tomsk 

Transbaikalia 

Chita 

Yakutsk 

Yakutak 

Total  Siberia., 

4,832,367 

6,729,799 

CENTRAL  ASIA 

GOVERNMENTS    AND 

PROVINCES 

Area,  sq. 
miles 

Population 
(1897) 

Capital 

229,609 
35,654 
26,627 
184,631 
152,280 
194,863 
176,219 
214,237 
125.100 
1(>9.381 
26.166 

678,957 
1,, 560,400 
857,847 
685,197 
990,107 
1,479,848 
463,123 
372,193 
644,001 

Ferghana    

tsemipalatinsk 

Seniiryetchensk 

....Semipalatinsk 
Vvern.vi 

Transeaspian 

Ural.sk 

Total  Central  Asia 

1.534,767 

7,721,673 

Total    Russia   in 
Asia,   including 
all  Caucasus 

6,546,901 

22,736.508 

Grand  Total   Kus- 
siau  Empire 

8,649,867 

129,562,718 

75  RUSSIA. 

The  average  increase  of  tlic  population  of  the 
empire  (e.vclusive  of  h'inlanil)  lliri)iif;li  cxce.ss  of 
births  over  deaths  in  the  live  ,vears  1S!I.'>  !I9  was 
1,'J(;8,807  a  year.  In  recent  years  there  has  heen 
a  large  emigration  to  the  I'niteil  States,  niarle  up 
in  great  part  of  Jews,  In  the  28  years  ending  in 
VMM  this  emigration  reached  a  total  of  8;t!»,;tti4. 
The  empire  has  only  seven  cities  of  over  2(10,1)00 
inhaliitants,  viz,:  Saint  Petershnrg,  witli  an  es- 
timated population  at  the  heginning  of  1!)02  of 
1.4S!),570:  aioscow,  1.147.24.i:  Warsaw,  ti41.!i:tO; 
Odessa,  414,218;  Lodz.  3111,145;  Uiga,  2tiO,7l7; 
and  Kiev,  255, 0'J!). 

KuicATiox,  Kussia  is  much  behind  most  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  education.  The 
efforts  of  Peter  the  Great  and  liis  successors  were 
entirely  concerned  with  the  upper  cla.sses  and 
higher  education.  The  continuous  e.vertions  of 
the  Government  arc  the  source  of  the  relincil  cul- 
ture of  tlip  up])er  classes,  of  the  numerous  scien- 
tific institutions,  tlie  multiplication  and  improve- 
ment of  universities  and  middle  schools,  and  the 
better  training  of  tlic  clergy.  But.  in  consequence 
of  the  existciue  of  serfdom,  no  account  was  taken 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  till  Alexander  II. 
aimed  at  universal  ))opular  education,  Since 
that  time  great  progress  has  been  made,  but, 
owing  to  the  sparsity  of  the  population  and  the 
differing  levels  of  civilization  throughout  the 
empire,  it  will  be  long  before  a  high  average  of 
education  is  attained.  Not  half  of  the  children 
of  school  age  actually  attend  school.  Alost  of 
the  schools  of  tlie  emiiire  are  under  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  entire  em])ire  is 
divided  into  1.5  educational  districts.  Many 
normal,  teclmical,  and  otiicr  special  schools  are 
supported  by  one  or  another  department  of  the 
Government  or  tlie  Holy  Synod  or  are  conducted 
as  private  institutions.  The  university  students 
numbered  17,290  in  1!102. 

Eeligiox.  The  orthodox  Greek  faith  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  empire,  and  accord- 
ing to  otlicial  estimates  its  adherents  are  about  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  various  faiths  number  approximately 
(in03)  : 

Orthodox  Greek  (including  dissidents) 100,000,000 

Catholics 32,lKK),OflO 

Protestants «,cilKl.liOO 

Other  Christians l.iKni.ouo 

Mohammedans 14.nim.0fl0 

Jews 6.000,000 

To  this  must  be  added  some  millions  of  Bud- 
dhists and  pagans.  The  Jews  are  placed  under 
grievous  restrictions,  and  various  sects  of  dissent- 
ers from  the  established  faith  and  the  followers 
of  certain  new  creeds,  some  of  them  extremely  fa- 
natical, have  been  subjected  to  severe  restraints 
and  even  to  persecution.  Roman  Catholics  are 
most  numerous  in  Poland,  Lutherans  in  the  Ualtie 
Provinces,  Mohammedans  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  empiie,  and  the  Jews  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  western  and  southwestern 
provinces.  The  Greek  elnirches  in  the  cmjiire 
numbered  fifi,14(i  in  1898  (including  718  cathe- 
drals). Tlie  empire  is  divided  into  (>4  l)lsho]UMCS, 
■which  are  imder  3  metro|)olitans.  14  archbishops, 
and  48  bishops.  The  monasteries  nundier  785 
(including  289  nunneries),  with  about  8000 
monks  and  9000  nuns.  The  clergy  exercise  very 
great  influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  See 
Greek  Ciicrcu. 
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Ethnology.  The  Russian  Empire  is  populated 
mainly  by  a  Slav  5;ioup  of  the  Caucasic  stock,  be- 
longing to  the  Alpine  or  braohycephalic  type.  The 
true  Russians  constitute  nearly  tliree-lourths  of 
the  pojiiilatiou  of  Russia  in  Europe,  the  rest  being 
Letto-Lithuanians,  Poles,  Jews,  Finns,  Turco- 
Tatars,  Mongols,  and  Germans.  The  true  Kus- 
sians  are  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Great 
Russians  or  Muscovites,  about  00,000,000,  occupy 
the  entire  centre  of  European  Russia  and  form 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  in 
the  north  and  east.  (2)  The  Little  Russians  or 
MaloRussians,  otherwise  called  Ukrainians  or 
Ruthenians, about  18,000.000,  are  in  the  southwest. 
The  Cossacks  are  Little  Russians  in  speech.  They 
are  ,settled  in  a  compact  body  in  Little  Russia, 
wlience  they  have  tlirowu  off  colonies  to  the 
southeast.  (3)  The  White  Russians  number 
5,000,000  in  four  governments  in  the  west.  There 
are  upward  of  6,000,000  Russians  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia.   See  Colored  Plate  with  Europe,  People.s  of. 

Other  peoples  living  in  the  Russian  Empire  are 
as  follows:  Slavic:  Poles,  about  8.000,000,  about 
three-fourths  of  them  in  Poland,  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder  being  in  the  western  governments  of 
Russia  proper;  about  200,000  Bulgarians,  and 
a  few  Czechs  and  Serbs.  Teutonic:  Germans, 
about  2,000,000,  mainly  in  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
Poland,  and  in  colonies  in  South  Russia;  Swedes, 
300.000,  mainly  in  Finland.  Finnic:  Finns  and 
Karelians,  about  2,.'>00,000  in  Finland  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Russia  proper ;  Esthonians, 
about  650,000  in  the  Baltic  regions;  Mordvins, 
Votyaks,  Tcheremisses,  and  other  kindred  peoples 
scattered  over  a  large  area  in  Northern  and  East- 
ern Russia,  about  1.500,000;  Lapps,  in  Lapland, 
and  Samoyeds  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Lctio-Litliuaninn :  Letts  and 
Lithuanians,  about  3,500,000,  the  former  in  the 
Baltic  region,  the  latter  in  the  western  govern- 
ments and  Poland.  Iranian:  Armenians,  Kurds, 
and  Persians  and  other  tribes,  1,300,000,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Caucasus.  Daco-Roman:  Ruma- 
nians, 1,000,000,  in  Southwest  Russia.  Semitic: 
Jews,  about  5,000.000.  in  Western  and  South- 
western Russia  and  Poland.  Caucasus  Aborigi- 
nes: Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Lesghians,  etc. 
Turco-Tatar:  Tatars,  Uzbegs,  Bashkirs,  Kirghiz, 
Turkomans,  etc.,  in  all  about  9.000,000.  Mongol : 
Kalmucks,  in  Russia  and  Central  x\sia;  Buriats, 
Tunguses,  etc..  in  Siberia.  The  Mongols,  not  reck- 
oning the  inhabitants  in  the  portion  of  Man- 
churia recently  occupied  by  Russia,  number  less 
than  1.000,000.  Besides  these  there  are  in  Russia 
1,000,000  Europeans  of  various  nationalities  and 
a  considerable  number  of  G.ypsies. 

There  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  literature  on 
the  archicologv',  ethnologv*.  and  languages  of  Rus- 
sia. For  the  general  reader  it  is  practically  in- 
accessible, being  locked  up  in  the  native  language. 
A  list  of  the  principal  works  will  l)e  found  in  the 
supplement  to  Ripley's  Races  of  Europe.  See 
also:  Smirnof,  Ethnographic  prcJiistorique  de  la, 
Russia  centrale  et  du  nordest  (Moscow,  1802)  ; 
Sergi.  "Varieta  umane  della  Russia  e  del  Medi- 
terraneo"  {Atti  Soc.  Romana.  de  Antrop.,  vol.  i., 
1893,  also  vol.  v.,  1897)  ;  Zeuss,  Les  peuples  de 
la  Riissie  (Moscow,  1892)  ;  Zograf,  Les  peuples 
de  la  Russie  (Moscow.  1895)  ;  Bomnariage,  La 
Russie  d'Europe   (Brussels.  1903). 

History.  In  ancient  times  the  Russian  plains 
were   for   the   most   part   outside   of   the   known 


world  and  were  spoken  of  as  inhabited  by  wild 
Scythian  and  Sarmatian  tribes  and,  farther  away, 
in  the  unknown,  by  tliose  to  whom  tlie  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Hyperboreans.  Later  the  Slavs 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  banks  of  tiie  Elbe  and 
the  Danube  spread  over  the  plains  to  the  east- 
ward. Their  organization  w-as  tribal  and  there 
was  among  them  no  capacity  for  unified  systems 
to  moderate  their  tribal  conflicts.  There  were 
centres  like  Novgorod  and  Kiev  that  assumed,  by 
the  ninth  century,  a  certain  importance,  but 
tliere  was  no  national  unity.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  centurj',  a  Scandinavian  leader, 
Rurik,  came  to  Novgorod  with  a  band  of  war- 
like followers  in  res|)onse  to  an  invitation  to 
establish  order  and  luiity.  From  this  event  the 
Russian  historians  date  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  foundation  of  which  they 
place  in  the  year  862.  To  the  Slavs  the  Scandi- 
navians (Norsemen)  were  known  as  Varangians. 
According  to  one  theory  the  followers  of  Rurik 
bore  the  name  of  Russians,  which  was  engrafted 
upon  the  Slavic  people  in  whose  nationality  they 
were  soon  absorbed.  Others  maintain  that  the 
name  existed  before  this  time  as  the  designation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  about  Kiev.  Some 
of  the  Varangians  went  on  and  established  them- 
selves at  Kiev.  Oleg  (879-912),  acting  as  regent 
for  Igor,  son  of  Rurik,  made  Kiev  the  capital 
of  the  embryo  empire,  subduing  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  even  made  a  successful  raid  against 
Constantinople.  Igor  (912-945)  was  succeeded  by 
his  widow  Olga  ( 945-957 ) ,  who  was  baptized  in  955 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  abdicated 
soon  after  in  favor  of  her  son,  Sviatoslaff  (957- 
972),  a  warlike  pagan,  who  was  treacherously 
murdered.  The  principality  was  then  divided 
among  his  three  sons,  and  the  quarrels  usual  in 
such  cases  followed,  continuing  till  Vladimir  the 
Great  (980-1015),  the  youngest  son,  became  sole 
ruler.  The  Varangians  now  became  amalgamated 
definitely  with  the  Slavic  race.  Vladimir's  suc- 
cessful wars  extended  the  boundaries  of  Russia  to 
Lake  Ilmen  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oka  on  the  east,  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper  on 
the  south,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  on 
the  west.  He  became  a  convert  to  Greek  Christian- 
ity, and  in  988  was  baptized  with  his  followers. 
The  nation  soon  adopted  its  ruler's  religion  and 
a  metropolitan,  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  established  at  Kiev.  Vladimir  fol- 
lowed the  evil  example  of  his  father  in  dividing 
his  dominions.  After  his  death  dissensions  broke 
out  among  his  sons.  For  .a  time  Sviatopulk 
(1015-19)  ruled  as  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev,  but  he 
was  overthrown  by  his  brother,  Yaroslafif,  who 
held  the  mastery  over  Kiev  till  his  death  in 
1054.  L'nder  this  prince  the  first  code  of  Rus- 
sian laws,  the  RusJtaija  Pravda,  was  compiled. 
Yaroslaff's  sons  shared  the  principality  among 
them.  Each  of  these  princes  in  turn  divided  his 
portion  of  territory  among  his  sons,  till  the  realm 
became  an  agglomeration  of  petty  States.  A  state 
of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  petty  warfare  was  per- 
petuated and  ceased  only  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  Russia  during 
this  period  were :  Susdal.  in  the  upper  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  from  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  grew 
the  principalities  of  Tver,  Rostov,  and  Vladimir; 
Tchernigov    and     Seversk,    wdiich    occupied    the 
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basin  of  the  Desna  (an  aflluent  of  the  Dnieper), 
extending  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Oka;  Rya- 
zan and  .Miuoni.  alonsi  the  Oka  basin  ami  ahout 
tlie  sources  of  tlie  Don ;  I\ilotsk,  including  the 
basins  of  the  Western  Dvina  and  the  Beresina  ; 
Snuilensk,  oeeui)ying  the  upper  parts  of  the  basins 
of  the  Western  Dvina  and  the  Dnieper;  Volyhnia 
and  (ialicia  (Halicz),  the  first  in  the  basin  of  the 
Pripet  (an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper),  the  second 
lying  on  tlie  northeast  slope  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains;  Xovgorod,  by  far  the  largest  of  all, 
occupying  the  immense  tract  bounded  by  the  Gulf 
nf  Finland.  Lake  Peipus.  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Vol^ia.  the  Wliite  Sea.  and  tlie  Xorthcru  Dvina: 
and  the  Grand  Principality  of  Kiev,  wliich.  from 
its  having  been  formerly  the  seat  of  the  central 
power,  exercised  a  sort  of  supremacy  oxer  the 
others.  Novgorod  (q.v.),  from  its  position,  be- 
came a  tlourishing  eommercial  State,  whicli  rose  to 
great  power.  Thecitizens  chose  their  own  princes, 
archbishops,  and.  in  general,  all  their  dignitaries. 
One  of  the  chief  factories  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
was  established  in  Xovgorod  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  people  of  these  various  principali- 
ties enjoyed  considerable  lilierty  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  eoninion  council  or  vyetch,  without 
which  the  Prince  was  almost  powerless. 

In  1163  the  ruler  of  the  Principality  of  Vladi- 
mir took  possession  of  Kiev  and  proclaimed  him- 
self Grand  Prince.  In  1222  the  ilongol  tide  of 
invasion,  sweeping  westward  from  Asia,  reached 
the  Polovtses.  a  nomadic  tribe  who  ranged  over 
the  steppes  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Don, 
and  wliose  urgent  prayers  feu-  aid  were  promptly 
answered  by  the  Russian  princes;  but  in  a  great 
battle,  fought  (1224)  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalka 
(a  tributary  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  I .  the  Russians 
were  totally  routed  by  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.).  The 
Mongols  did  not  follow  up  tlieir  victory  for  some 
time,  but  in  1237-38  Batu  Khan  (q.v.),  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  horde,  conquered  Eastern  Russia, 
destroying  Ryazan.  Moscow,  Vladimir,  and  other 
towns.  The  heroic  resistance  of  Prince  George  of 
Vladimir  cost  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  whole 
army  on  the  banks  of  the  Siti  (123S).  The 
Mongol  conqueror's  career  was  arrested  by  the 
forests  and  marshes  south  of  Xovgorod,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  the  Volga.  In  1240  he 
swept  over  the  southwest,  destroying  Tchernigov 
and  Kiev;  ravaged  Poland  and  Hungary,  defeat- 
ing the  Poles,  Silesians.  and  Teutonic  Knights 
on  the  field  of  the  Wahlstatt  (1241)  and  the 
Hungarians  on  the  Sajo;  but  being  cheeked  in 
Moravia,  and  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  news 
of  the  Khan's  death,  he  retired  to  Sarai,  on  the 
Akhtuba  (a  triliutary  of  the  Volga),  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  great  khanate  of  Kipt- 
chak  (q.v.).  The  Mongol  invasion  destroyed 
the  elements  of  self-government,  which  had  al- 
ready attained  a  considerable  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  Russia,  arrested  the  progress  of  industry, 
literature,  and  the  other  elements  of  civilization, 
and  threw  the  country  more  than  two  hundred 
years  behind  the  other  States  of  Europe,  Ori- 
ental customs  and  methods  became  fixed  among 
the  people,  separating  Russia  more  and  more 
with  each  generation  from  Western  Europe.  Tlie 
principalities  of  Kiev  and  Tchernigov  never 
recovered,  and  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  was 
removed  to  Vladimir.  The  dismal  annals  of  this 
period  were  illumined  for  a  short  space  by  the 
deeds  of  Alexander  Xevski   (q.v.).  Prince  of  Xov- 


gorod and  Grand  Prince  of  Vladimir  (died  I'203). 
In  his  time,  however,  even  Xovgorod  was  forced 
to  sulniiit  to  the  Mongol  doiiiiiiation.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  foiirteciilh  century  cxlem-ive  ter- 
ritories, including  X'olhynia  and  Kiev,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Lithuanians.  At  this  lime  East- 
ern Russia  eonsisteil  of  the  principalities  of  Sus- 
dal,  XizliniXcivgorod,  Tver.  Ryazan,  and  .Moscow, 
and  long  and  bloody  contests  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  most  powerful  of  these,  Tver  and 
Moscow,  for  the  supremacy.  I'lider  Ivan  Kalitu 
(1328-40).  the  founder  of  the  system  of  adminis- 
trative centralization  whicli  prevailed  down  to 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Moscow  iH-came  the 
paramount  grand  princi]iality.  Ivan's  ,<on  and 
successor,  Simeon  the  Proud  (I340-,')3|,  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps.  The  Grand  Prince 
Dmitri  IV.  (13t!2-S9)  ))rofitcd  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jlongol  khanate  to  make  the  first 
attempt  to  shake  olV  the  foreign  yoke  under 
which  the  Russians  had  groaned  so  long.  His 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Khan  Mamai  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  (1380),  which  gave  him  the  sur- 
name of  Donskoi,  was  the  first  ste]i  to  liberation, 
Xeverthcless,  the  Jlongols  succcedcil  in  taking 
Moscow,  exacted  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  people, 
and  riveted  tlieir  bonds  more  firmly  than  ever. 
Vassili  (Basil)  II.  (1380-1425)  conquered  Rostov 
and  Murom.  Vassili  III.,  the  Blind  (142.5-G2). 
reigned  during  a  period  of  wars  waged  by  various 
princes  for  the  grand  ducal  throne:  but  from  this 
period  the  division  of  power  in  Eastern  Russia 
rapidly  disajipeared,  internal  troubles  ceased,  and 
the  reunited  realm  acipiired  from  union  the 
power  to  cast  off  the  Tatar  yoke, 

Tliese  results  were  achieved  by  Ivan  III,  (1462- 
1.305),  surnamed  "the  (Jreat,"  who  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  for  suppressing  the 
principalities"  which  owed  him  allegiance  as 
Grand  Prince.  The  Republic  of  Xovgorod,  the 
last  of  the  native  Russian  States,  was  added  to 
the  empire  of  Ivan  in  1478,  He  then  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  between  Achniet,  Khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  and  Mengli-Gherai,  Khan  of 
the  Crimean  Horde,  to  deliver  Russia  by  uniting 
with  the  latter.  This  coalition  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  in  1480.  and  the  yoke 
of  the  ilongols  was  broken.  Ivan  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  western  provinces,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  descendants  of 
Saint  Vladimir  (the  Great),  but  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lithuanians.  The  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  ojipressed  by  the  Catholics, 
and  hailed  the  advance  of  Ivan's  army  as  a  deliv- 
erance from  persecution.  Ivan  won  a  tiattle.  but 
it  was  followed  by  no  results  of  importance.  Ivan 
married  (14721  Sophia,  a  niece  of  Constantinc 
Pahvologus,  the  last  Byzantine  Emperor.  He  in- 
troduced into  his  Court  the  splendor  of  Byzan- 
tium, adopted  the  Byzantine  Imperial  eagles,  and 
united  the  existing  edicts  into  a  body  of  laws, 
the  Sudrbnik.  Vassili  IV,  (l.iO.5-33)  followed 
closely  his  father's  policy.  ma<le  war  upon  the 
Lithuanians,  from  whom  he  took  Smolensk,  and 
incorporated  with  his  dominions  the  remainder 
of  the  small  tributary  principalities.  His  son. 
Ivan  IV.  (1.533-84),  "surnamed  "the  Terrible," 
became  monarch  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and 
the  country  during  his  long  minority  was  dis- 
tracted bv  the  contentions  of  the  factious  no- 
bility or  boyars  (q.v.)  who  strove  for  power. 
On  his  attaining  his  majority,  however,  in  1547, 
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in  which  year  he  assiiined  the  title  of  Czar,  he 
found  two' wise  and  prudent  counselors,  Silvester 
and  Adatchelf,  who,  with  his  queen,  Anastasia 
Konianoll',  exercised  over  him  a  most  beneficent 
intluence.  Ivan's  arms  were  everywhere  victo- 
rious; the  fortified  city  of  Kazan  was  captured 
in  1552.  the  khanate,  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
was  annexed  to  his  empire,  and  the  Khanate  of 
Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fate  soon  after 
(1554).  Tlie  marauding  Tatars  of  the  Crimea 
were  held  in  check,  and  tlie  Knights  of  the  Sword 
were  driven  from  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Many 
internal  inijnovements  were  made,  and  the  com- 
merce between  England  and  Russia  by  way  of 
the  White  Sea  was  inaugurated.  The  latter  part 
of  Ivan's  reign,  following  the  death  of  his  wife, 
was  marked  by  savage  cruelty.  Stephen  Bathory, 
King  of  Poland,  wrested  Livonia  from  him,  and 
the  Crim-Tatars,  in  1571.  invaded  Russia,  and 
burned  Jloscow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  that  Western  Siberia  was  conquered  for 
Russia  by  the  Cossack  Yermak.  (See  Siberia.) 
Ivan's  son,  Feodor  ( 1584-98) ,  was  a  feeble  prince, 
■who  intrusted  his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Godunoff 
(q.v.),  with  the  management  of  affairs.  Feodor 
was  the  last  reigning  monarch  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Rurik.  He  died  childless,  and  his  only  brother, 
Dmitri,  was  murdered,  in  1591,  by  order  of 
GodnnoflT,  according  to  popular  rumor.  After  the 
death  of  Feodor  representatives  of  all  classes 
were  convoked  at  Moscow  to  elect  a  new  sover- 
eign, and  their  choice  fell  on  Boris  Godunoff 
(1598-1005).  The  mysterious  death  of  Dmitri 
favored  the  appearance  of  pretenders  to  his  name 
and  rank,  the  first  of  whom  (see  DEirETRiu.s ) , 
on  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  Godunoff,  was 
crowned  in  1005.  A  revolt,  headed  b,y  Prince 
Vassili  Shuiski  (1000-10),  soon  broke'out,  tlie 
Czar  was  murdered,  and  Shuiski  was  elevated  to 
the  vacant  throne  as  Vassili  V.  But  a  second 
false  Dmitri  now  appeared,  and  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  whose  son,  Ladislas,  had  been  elected 
Czar  by  the  boyars,  invaded  Russia,  and  took 
possession  of  JIoscow  (1010).  At  the  same  time 
hordes  of  Tatars  and  bands  of  Poles  and  robbers 
devastated  the  provinces.  There  followed  a  na- 
tional uprising  under  Minin  Pozharsky,  who  re- 
took the  capital,  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Russia, 
and  convoked  an  assembl_y  of  representatives, 
who  unanimously  chose  for  their  Czar  Michael 
Feodorovitch  Romanoff  (1613-45).  See  Roma- 
noff. 

The  new  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  and  to  the  depredations  of  the 
robber  gangs  in  the  southwest.  In  1618  and  1634 
he  purchased  peace  from  the  Poles  at  the  cost 
of  Smolensk  and  a  portion  of  Seversk.  Alexis 
(Alexei)  (1645-70),  Michael's  son  and  successor, 
being  a  minor,  the  nobles  seized  the  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  power  and  exercising  oppres- 
sion and  extortion  over  their  subjects,  till  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  various  districts.  The  changes 
and  corrections  in  the  books  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  introduced  by  the  Patriarch  Kikon 
brought  about  the  ri.se  of  a  dissident  sect.  (See 
Raskot.xiks.  )  Little  Russia  was  acquired  by 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Cossacks  (see 
Polaxd),  who  had  revolted  against  the  oppression 
of  the  Polish  magnates.  In  the  war  with  Poland 
which  followed,  Russia  acquired  Smolensk  with 
part  of  W'hife  Russia,  and  all  of  the  Ukraine 
east  of  the  Dnieper,  together  with  Kiev.     Alexis 


was  succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor  ( 1076-82) ,  under 
whom  the  first  war  between  Russians  and  Turks 
was  lirought  to  a  successful  issue.  After  Feodor's 
deatli,  the  general  council,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes  and  their  own,  chose  his  half-brother  Peter 
as  Czar,  but  his  half-sister  Sophia,  an  aide  and 
ambitious  princess,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
reins  of  power  as  Princess  Regent  and  in  having 
her  own  brother,  the  half-witted  Ivan,  proclaimed 
co-ruler  with  Peter.  After  an  attempt  to  deprive 
Peter  of  the  throne,  she  was  forced  to  resign  all 
power  and  retire  to  a  convent.  Her  aceomplices 
were  executed,  and  Peter  (1689-1725)  became 
sole  ruler,  although  Ivan  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  empty  title  of  Czar  until  his  death  in  1696. 
The  history  of  Russia  under  Peter  I.,  the  Great, 
is  a  biography  of  that  monarch.  (See  Peteb  I.) 
His  reign  was  one  of  tremendous  energy  and 
national  development,  although  nuich  of  his  work 
was  ill-timed.  He  attempted  to  transform  the 
semi-Oriental  society  of  Russia,  by  main  force  of 
autocracy,  into  an  Occidental  society,  and  to 
make  Russia  a  European  power.  This  was  done 
without  consulting  the  national  character  or  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  country,  and  produced 
that  sharp  conflict  of  opposing  elements  which 
has  since  been  a  source  both  of  weakness  and  of 
strength  to  Russia.  Peter's  schemes  for  the 
territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  empire,  as  con- 
tinued by  his  successors,  were  carried  out  in 
turn  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  Poland,  and  the 
Turks.  The  Russians  were  decisively  defeated 
by  Charles  XII.  at  Narva  in  1700,  "but  Peter 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Ingermanland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  parts 
of  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  in  1703  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  new  capital.  Saint  Petersburg, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Profiting  by  defeat, 
he  brought  into  being  a  well-disciplined  army 
with  which  he  crushed  the  Swedish  King  at 
Poltava  (q.v.)  in  1709.  By  the  Peace  of  Nj'stad 
(1721)  Russia  was  confirmed  in  possession  of 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  Karelia,  and  Ingermanland, 
Azov  had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1696  and 
transformed  into  a  base  for  the  naval  power 
which  Peter  hoped  to  establish  on  the  Black  Sea, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  Czar's  unfortunate  cam- 
paign bevond  the  Pruth,  it  was  retroceded  to 
the" Sultan  by  the  Treaty  of  Hush  (1711). 

Peter's  only  son.  Alexei.  had  shown  himself 
inimical  to  his  father's  political  schemes  and 
had  met  a  premature  death  in  1718  (see  Alexei 
Petrovitch  ) .  and  the  crown  passed  by  will  to 
Peter's  wife,  Catharine  I.  Her  short  reign  of 
two  years  was  followed  by  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Alexei's  son,  Peter  II.  (1727-30),  who  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  tlie  powerful  fam- 
ily of  the  Dolgoruki.  L'pon  his  death  the  privy 
council,  setting  aside  the  other  descendants  of 
Peter  the  Great,  bestowed  the  crown  on  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  his  imbecile  brother.  Ivan.  Anna 
Ivanovna  (1730-40)  freed  her.self  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Dolgoruki  and  the  Golitzin.  but  was 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  German  party, 
chief  among  whom  were  her  favorite  Biron  (q.v.), 
Marshal  Miinnich.  and  the  Chancellor  Ostermann. 
From  1736  to  1739  war  was  carried  on  against 
the  Turks,  and  the  Russians,  under  Jliinnich,  took 
Azov,  overran  the  Crimea,  and  advanced  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  Deserted  by  its  ally, 
Austria,  Russia  derived  little  profit  from  these 
conquests  outside  of  the  recovery  of  Azov.    Anna 
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Ivaiinviia  was  sucpocdod  by  Ivan  (1740-41),  tlio 
iiifnnt  son  of  lier  niece,  Anna  Karlovna  (q.v.), 
unilor  the  regency  of  Biron.  Biron  was  speedily 
ovc'itUrown  and  Anna  Karlovna  assumed  tlio 
regency,  Iiut  only  to  succumb  to  a  palace  con- 
spiracy, which  placed  on  the  throne  Elizabeth 
Petrovna.  the  daugliter  of  Peter  the  Great.  Eliz- 
abeth (1741-t)2)  joined  Austria  against  Prussia 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.)  and  showed  her- 
self the  relentless  foe  of  Erederick  the  tJreat. 
The  Russian  armies  gained  victories  over  the 
Prussians  at  Grossjiigerndorf  (ITT)?)  and  Kuners- 
dorf  (175!)),  and  for  a  moment  Berlin  itself  be- 
held the  )u-esence  of  Russian  troops  ( 17(10).  The 
death  of  Elizabeth  (1762)  saved  Frederick  in  his 
desperate  straits,  for  her  successor,  Duke  Peter 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  a  son  of  Peter  the  Great's 
second  daughter,  Anna  Petrovna,  was  a  fervent 
admirer  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  an  alliance.  In  July,  17(12.  Peter 
111.  was  dethroned  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
headed  by  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Anlialt-Zerbst ; 
some  days  afterwards  he  was  murdered  and  his 
wife  ascended  the  throne  as  Catharine  II.  (1702- 
90). 

Catharine's  talents  were  on  the  same  scale  as  her 
vices.  She  furthered  the  spread  of  Western  civili- 
zation in  Russia,  introduced  important  adminis- 
trative changes  in  the  government,  enacted  laws 
favorable  to  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  founded  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  granted  religious  liberty  to  the  Ras- 
kolniks.  Abroad  (^'atliarine  carried  out  with  strik- 
ing success  lier  ambitious  schemes  fur  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Russia.  She  was  the  guiding  spirit 
in  the  spoliation  of  Poland  (q.v.),  in  the  three 
partitions  of  which  (1772,  1793,  1795)  Russia 
gained  ISO.OOO  square  miles  of  territory  with 
0.000,000  inliabitants.  Two  successful  wars  were 
carried  on  against  the  Turks,  the  first  of  which 
(1708-74)  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Kut- 
cliuk-Kainardji,  in  which  Turkey  renounced  her 
suzerainty  over  the  Crimea  and  other  Tatar  re- 
gions. The  Crimea  was  incorporated  with  Russia 
in  178.3.  The  second  war  (1787-02)  was  concluded 
by  the  Peace  of  Jassy,  which  advanced  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  to  the  Dniester.  Paul  I.  ( 1796-1801 ) , 
son  and  successor  of  Catharine,  was  engaged  con- 
tinually in  a  struggle  with  the  aristocrary,  by 
whom  he  was  cordially  hated.  His  alternating 
rigor  and  indulgence  alienated  all  the  influential 
classes.  He  placed  the  press  imder  a  severe  cen- 
sorship and  established  a  system  of  secret  police. 
He  joined  the  coalition  against  France  and  then 
witlidrew  from  it  and  was  preparing  to  make  war 
against  England  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
conspirators. 

Alexander  I.  (1801-25)  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
largely  imbued  with  the  humanitarian  ideas  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  began  his  reign  aiis- 
picioTisly  by  abolishing  serfdimi  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  establishing  a  number  of  ministries 
for  the  more  efficient  administration  of  the  empire. 
He  joined  the  third  coalition  against  France,  and 
his  share  in  the  defeat  at  Austerlitz  (180.t)  did 
not  deter  him  from  all.ving  himself  with  Prussia 
in  the  following  year.  The  indecisive  slaughter  at 
E.vlau  (q.v.)  and  the  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Russians  at  Friedland  (.Tune  14.  1807)  led  to 
the  famous  meeting  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander at  Tilsit,  where  the  Russian  Emperor,  in 
return  for  entering  into  Napoleon's  schemes,  was 
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allowed  a  free  hand  in  Swrdeii  and  Turkey.  From 
the  former  Finland  and  the  .Maud  Islands  were 
wrested  in  ISOO.  Turkey,  afler  n  six  years'  con- 
test, was  compelled  in  the  'I'rcatv  of  linclmresl 
(May  '28,  IS)2)  to  cede  tlu'  land  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Pnith.  Alexander's  abandon- 
ment of  the  Continental  system  was  followed  by 
the  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  French  (ISI2). 
Upon  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign the  Russian  ICmperor  became  the  Icadinf; 
si)irit  in  the  alliance  which  carried  the  war  into 
(Germany  and  !''rance  and  brought  alxnit  the  over- 
throw of  Xapoleon.  (See  Naimh>:()x.)  Bv  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  bulk  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  Xapoleon  had  created 
in  1807  out  of  the  dominions  aeipiired  by  Prus- 
sia in  the  spoliations  of  Poland,  was  erected  into 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  placed 
under  the  sceptre  of  Russia.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  establishment  of  Russian  dominion  in  the 
region  of  the  Caucasus  was  proceeding  rapidly. 
In  1801  Georgia  was  annexed,  and  in  isis 
Uaghestan,  Baku,  and  .Shirvan  were  acquired  from 
Persia.  The  last  ten  years  of  Alexander's  reign 
were  a  ])eriod  of  disillusionment  for  those  who 
liad  expected  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  rf-gimc 
in  Russia.  The  reign  of  Alexanvler's  youngest 
brotlier,  Ni^.|,o|„8  I.  (1825-55),  opened  with  a 
rebellion  on  (lie  l)art  of  the  liberal  element  in 
behalf  of  his  elder  brother  Constantine.  who  had 
renounced  his  title  to  the  throne.  Nicholas  did 
not  consent  to  a.ssume  the  crown  until  it  was 
evident  tliat  Constantine  would  not,  and  the  im- 
minent revolt  demanded  prompt  action  and  a 
recognized  sovereign.  The  rebellion,  known  as 
the  rising  of  the  Decembrists  or  Dekabrists,  was 
crushed  and  the  ringleaders  were  summarily  dealt 
with.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  war 
with  Persia  broke  out  (1820),  marked  by  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  that  coimtry  by  PasJ<evitch 
(q.v.).  The  Treaty  of  Turkmantchai  (February 
22,  1828)  gave  part  of  Armenia  to  Russia. 
Russia  took  jiart  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
ish-Egjptian  lleet  at  Navarino  ( 1827") ,  which 
event  virtuall,y  secured  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
In  1828  Russia  made  a  fresh  onslaught  upon 
Turkey.  Tlie  victories  of  Wittgenstein,  Paske- 
vitcli,  and  Dicbitsch  led  to  the  Treat.v  of  Adrian- 
ople  (q.v.)  in  1820,  in  which  Turkey  transferred 
to  Russia  the  suzerainty  over  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  accordeil  to  the  Czar  a  protectorate 
over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  agreed  to 
recognize  the  inilependcnce  of  Greece.  In  1830 
tlie  Poles  rev<dtcd,  drove  out  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine, and  organized  a  provisional  government. 
They  carried  on  a  brilliant  and  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the  Russian  forces  until  May,  1831. 
when  the  strength  of  Russia  began  gradually  to 
overwhelm  tlieiii.  Warsaw  capitulated  on  Sep- 
tember 8th.  On  February  20,  1832,  a  new  statute 
was  promulgated  by  Nicholas  I.  treating  Poland 
as  a  conquered  State.  (Sae  Poi.a.nd.)  In 
1834  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  which  occu- 
pied Russia  for  thirty  years,  was  begun.  In 
1848-4!)  the  Austrian  Imiierial  Govermnent,  un- 
able to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolt,  asked 
Russia  for  assistance.  This  was  readily  granted, 
because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Poles 
with  the  Hungarian  movement,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  encouraged  a  new  Polish  in- 
surrection. (See  HlNCABY.)  In  1853  Nicholas 
again    made    war    upon    the    Ottoman    Empire. 
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France  and  Great  Britain,  later  joined  by  Sar- 
dinia, interfered,  and  the  Crimea  became  the 
thiMl're  of  a  bloody  conllict.  Sebastopol  fell  in 
f^epteniber,  1853,  six  months  after  the  dealli  of 
Nicholas.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  closed  Ihe  struggle 
in  185(5.  Kiissia  was  compelled  to  part  with  a 
strip  of  Bessarabia,  the  Black  Sea  was  nmitral- 
ized,  and  the  Kussian  protectorate  over  the  Danu- 
bian  principalities  was  abolished.  See  Crimean 
War;  Eastekn  Question. 

The  accession  of  the  son  of  Nicholas,  Alexander 
11.  (1855-81),  introduced  a  new  era  of  internal 
reforms.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  lS(il  eiented 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  whom  a 
system  of  State  loans  enabled  to  secure  small  farms 
on  an  installment  plan  of  payment.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment and  t  lie  farming  of  the  taxesi  were  abolished. 
There  were  nominal  reforms  in  the  judiciary, 
separating  judicial  from  administrative  functions, 
but  in  fact  this  has  not  worked  successfully.  In 
the  face  of  revolutionary  agitation  (see  Niiiillsm) 
the  earlier  reform  tendencies  of  this  reign  gave 
way  to  a  reactionary  policy.  The  last  Polish  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  1863  and  was  suppressed 
with  extreme  severity.  By  a  succession  of  ukases 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  incorporated  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
(See  Poland.)  The  administration  of  the  Bal- 
tic Provinces  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  empire.  Vast  accessions  were  made  to  the 
dominions  of  Russia.  In  1858  the  Amur  Land 
was  formally  made  over  to  the  Czar  by  China. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Caucasus  was  completed 
between  1850  and  1864.  The  establishment  of 
Russian  supremacj-  in  Central  Asia,  which  was 
begun  under  Peter  the  Great,  was  completed  in 
this  reign.  In  1868  Samarkand  was  occupied  and 
the  Khan  of  Bokhara  became  a  vassal  of  Russia. 
In  1873  Khiva  became  a  subject  State.  In  1876 
Khokand  (Ferghana)  was  annexed.  Skobeleff'a 
capture  of  the  Tekke  fortress  of  Geok-Tepe  in 
1881  practically  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
trans-Caspian  country.  Since  that  time  Russia 
has  been  steadily  organizing  these  provinces  and 
providing  for  their  settlement  and  strategic  de- 
velopment by  her  great  railway  system.  Russia 
had  always  been  restive  under  the  provision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  in  1870,  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  been  the  chief 
sponsor  for  the  treaty,  the  Russian  Government 
intimated  that  it  felt  no  longer  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  At  the  London  con- 
ference of  1871  this  claim  was  admitted  by  the 
powers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  resump- 
tion of  the  aggressive  attitude  toward  Turkey. 
The  Porte's  malti-eatment  of  its  Christian  sub- 
jects and  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
(q.v. )  in  1876  led  to  a  conference  of  the  powers 
at  Constantinople.  This  confei'ence  made  certain 
proposals  looking  toward  a  reform  in  the  Turk- 
ish administrati<in.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these 
proposals  by  Turkey  Russia  undertook  to  enforce 
them,  and  in  April,  1877,  declared  Mar.  The  war 
was  conducted  with  great  energy  by  Russia,  and 
ill  January,  1878,  the  Russian  forces  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Constantinople.  The  war  was  closed 
■  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (March  3,  1878), 
which  was  materially  modified  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  powers  through  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin. (See  Rus.so-TtiRKisH  Wae;  Berlin,  Con- 
gress OF.)     In  1867  Russia  gave  up  her  vast  pos- 


sessions in  Arctic  America,  transferring  Alaska 
by  sale  to  the  United  States. 

There  had  for  some  time  been  increasing 
discontent  among  the  people  tending  toward 
revolution.  Niliilism  only  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Government's  repressive  meas- 
ures. There  were  numerous  outbreaks,  but  in 
1880  Alexander  seemed  to  have  returned  in  a 
measure  to  his  earlier  liberalism.  The  secret 
police  was  abolished,  and  Loris-Melikofl'  (q.v.), 
in  whom  there  was  general  confidence,  was  ap- 
])ninted  as  Chief  Minister  with  extraordinary 
powers.  This  seemed  for  a  time  to  quiet  tlie 
disorders,  and  as  it  was  known  that  marked  re- 
forms were  to  be  projX)sed.  it  was  confidently 
hojied  that  agitation  would  cease  altogether,  but  on 
March  13,  1881,  the  Emperor,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  Winter  Palace  in  Saint  Petersburg,  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  thrown  by  one 
of  a  group  of  revolutionary  conspirators. 

Alexander  III.  (1881-94),  influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  reaction  due  to  his  father's  assassination, 
took  for  his  advisers  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
Russian  and  autocratic  party.  His  policy  was  one 
of  peace  in  Europe,  though  the  advance  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  continued  to  arouse  concern  in 
England.  The  acquisition  of  Merv  in  1884 
brought  Russia  close  to  Herat,  the  key  to  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Buffer  State  of  British  India.  For 
a  moment,  in  1885,  war  between  Russia  and 
England  seemed  imminent,  but  the  difficulties 
were  settled  by  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mission, which  adjusted  the  Afghan  Ijoundary.  In 
1891  the  construction  of  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
way was  begun.  Since  1887  close  relations  with 
France  have  been  established  and  maintained,  as 
an  offset  to  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Austria.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  The  anti-Semitic  agitation 
which  began  to  afl'ect  Europe  about  1880  started 
in  Russia  a  legal  and  extra-legal  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  continued,  and  modi- 
fied only  when  its  severity  has  brought  forth 
protests  from  the  other  civilized  peoples  that 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  Jews  are  confined 
by  law  to  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  a  belt  ex- 
tending from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
chiefly  through  the  Polish  and  adjoining  prov- 
inces. Successive  acts  have  expelled  them  from 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  they  can  only  live 
outside  the  Pale  by  special  privilege.  Prohibited 
from  acquiring  real  property,  and  thus  prevented 
from  Iiecoming  farmers,  the  Jews  were  forced  to 
crowd  into  the  towns,  where  they  became  artisans 
or  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Great  masses 
of  them,  unable  to  do  anything  in  any  of  the 
fields  left  open  to  them,  sank  into  poverty.  With 
legal  restrictions  have  come  physical  persecutions, 
at  different  times  taking  the  form  of  riot  and 
massacre.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  May,  1003,  at  Kishinev,  the  capital 
of  the  Government  of  Bessarabia,  when  more  than 
fiftv  Jews  were  killed  and  the  hospitals  were 
filled  with  the  wounded. 

Alexander  III.  died  November  1.  1804.  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Nicholas  II.  (q.v,). 
As  Czarevitch.  Nicholas  had  traveled  in  the  Far 
East  and  through  Siberia  and  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  than  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  those  regions.  In  his  ^ 
reign  the  development  of  Asiatic  Russia  by  rail- 
ways has  been  pushed  steadily  forward.  After  the 
intervention  of  Russia,   with   the  other   powers, 
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at  the  close  of  the  China-Japan  War  of  1894-95, 
Russia  was  able  to  obtain  from  China  a  lease 
(Jlaroli  27,  1898)  for  twonlyflve  years  of  tlie 
Kwang-tung  Peninsula,  wliieh  was  made  a  prov- 
ince. Here  are  the  stronj,'  naval  station  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  new  port  of  Ualny,  built  by  Russia. 
By  the  treaty 'with  China  providinj;  for  the  con- 
struetion  of  the  ilanehurian  Kaihvay,  which  is 
really  a  part  of  the  great  Siberian  system,  Russia 
maintains  a  military  oceujianey  of  Manchuria. 
After  the  Boxer  troubles  in  Cliina  in  1900,  this  oc- 
cupation, the  original  pretext  of  which  was  the 
protection  of  the  railway,  was  so  strength- 
ened as  to  cause  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  that  Russia  was  about  to  carry 
out  in  ilanchuria  her  traditional  Asiatic  policy 
of  absorption  of  such  provinces  belonging  to 
weaker  powers  as  might  be  available.  In  I'eply  to 
the  protests  of  the  powers  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment denied  any  such  intention  and  asserted  that 
the  Russian  troops  would  retire  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  country  would  permit,  but  at  the 
close  of  1903  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Manchuria  was  to  be  a 
permanency.  This  aggressive  advance  of  Russia 
has  caused  strained  relations  with  Japan.  In 
recent  years  Russia  has  succeeded  in  great  meas- 
ure in  bringing  Persia  under  her  intluence.  While 
thus  extending  the  scope  of  her  activities  in  Asia, 
Russia  has  not  lost  sight  of  her  traditional  policy 
of  enlarging  her  possessions  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
dream  of  Russian  patriots  to  bring  the  whole 
Slavic  world  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar  (see 
Panslavism)  and  to  make  good  the  claim  of 
Russia  as  successor  to  tlie  Byzantine  or  Greek 
Empire,  in  her  capacity  as  the  great  Greek  Cliris- 
tian  power,  by  the  occupation  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  the  Russian 
nationalists  have  continued  to  be  dominant,  and 
the  Russianizing  of  Poland.  Finland,  and  other 
provinces  has  been  pushed  forward  unsparingly. 
The  liberal  agitation,  which  has  its  centre  and 
strongest  impulse  in  the  universities  and  which 
was  supposed  for  a  few  years  to  have  become 
dormant,  has  reawakened  since  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  assumed  an  insistent  atti- 
tude which  renews  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Russian  autocracy.  In  1899  an  order  of  the 
Czar  created  a  commission  to  abolish  transporta- 
tion of  criminals  and  substitute  punishment  by  the 
courts,  and  to  reform  the  whole  system  of  punish- 
ment for  crime.  In  1898  a  rescript  of  the  Czar 
to  the  governments  of  the  civilized  powers  on  the 
subject  of  international  peace  led  to  the  assem- 
bling in  1899  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 
(q.v.). 
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and  liocial,  trans.  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1892);  Curzon. 
rrohkms  of  the  Far  East  (London,  1894)  ; 
Thompson,  Russian  Polities  (ib.,  1895);  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Etudes  russes  et  europecnnrs  (Paris, 
1897)  ;   Krausse.  Russia  in  Asia,  LJ')S-IS!lfl    (ib., 

1899)  ;    Jlahan,    The   Problem   of  Asia    (Boston, 

1900)  ;  Leroy-Beaulieu.  La  rdnovation  de  I'Asie 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  Lebeder,  Russcs  et  Anglais  en 
Asie  centrale,  trans,  (ib..  1900)  ;  Colquhoun,  Rus- 
sia Against  India  (New  York.  1900)  ;  Seignobos, 
A  Political  History  of  Contemporary  Europe, 
trans.  (London.  1900)  ;  Howard.  Prrsoiirrs  of 
Russia  (New  York.  1903)  ;  Kovalevsky.  Russian 
Political  Institutions    (Chicago.    1903). 

Ethnology.  Busclien.  licviilkerung  des  rus- 
sisehen  Kaiserreichs  (Gntha,  1862)  ;  Duehinski, 
Pen  pies  nrySs  ct  tourans  (Paris,  1804)  ;  Ritji^pb, 
Die  Ethnographic  Russlands  (Gotha.  1877)  ; 
Latham,    Russian    and    Turk    (London,    1878); 
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Zograf,  Les  peuples  de  la  Riissie  (Moscow,  1805)  ; 
Hellwald,  Vie  Melt  da-  Slaioen  (Berlin,  1890). 
HiSTOBV.  Eambaud,  Bistoire  de  la  Kussie 
(Paris,  1878),  trans,  by  Lang  as  A  Bintorp  of 
liussia  (1879)  ;  Stralil  and  Hermann,  Oeschichte 
des  ru^sischen  Staats  (Hamburg,  1832-66)  ; 
Karanisin,  Bistoire  de  I'evipire  de  Ilussic,  trans- 
laU'd  into  French  bv  Saint-Tlionias,  .Jauffret,  and 
DivolT  (Paris,  1819-20);  Bernhardi,  Geschichte 
h'usslaiids  tind  dcr  europdischen  Politik  in  den 
Juhren  1S1.',-31  (Leipzig,  1808-78);  Ralston, 
Eurly  Itussidn  Bisiory  (ib.,  1874)  ;  Schnitzler, 
Secret  Bistnry  of  the  Court  and  Oovernmcnt 
Under  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas 
(Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1847)  ;  id.,  Les  institutions  dc 
la  Russie  depvis  les  r^formes  de  I'empereur  Alex- 
andre II.  (Piuis,  18(50). 

KUSSIAN  ARCHITECTTTEE.  The  indige- 
nous architecture  of  Russia  is  a  development  of 
the  Byzantine  (q.v.).  It  is  similar  to  that  of 
Armenia,  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  to 
that  of  Jloldavia.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Russian  style — that  which  makes  it  at  once  re- 
mark.ible  and  recognized  among  other  styles  of 
building — is  in  the  great  extension  given  to 
the  idea  of  the  cupola  or  lantern,  which  in 
one  form  or  another  forms  the  principal  roof 
of  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  land.  For  all 
these  buildings  are  of  the  'central  type,'  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  'basilica  type;'  that  is,  the}' 
are  arranged  around  a  chosen  centre  whicli  may 
be  the  sanctuary  or  the  chief  place  for  the  con- 
gregation, and  they  are  not  drawn  out  into  long 
parallel  lines.  Such  a  church,  then,  generally 
.square,  or  nearly  so  in  its  main  outlines,  will  be 
roofed  by  a  central  cupola  covering  the  w'hole 
nave,  which  is  nearly  square,  and  at  least  four 
minor  cupolas  covering  four  chapels  at  the 
corners,  while  the  aisles  and  porches  between 
have  minor  roofs  on  a  much  lower  level ;  or,  as 
in  the  ease  of  some  of  the  large  wooden  churches, 
the  rounded  cupola  will  be  replaced  by  a  blunt 
spire  built  of  timber  and  covered  with  plank, 
with  four  or  eight  sloping  sides,  while  this 
pyramid  may  or  may  not  terminate  in  a  very 
:sniall  cupola,  apparently  studied  from  Persian 
design.  The  wooden  churches  are  generally  in 
the  far  north,  and  these  share  that  peculiarity  of 
Norwegian  buildings  of  the  same  class,  in  being 
almost  wholly  without  window  openings.  To 
keep  out  the  cold  wind  of  winter  and  to  facilitate 
the  warming  by  means  of  stoves,  the  worshipers 
are  satisfied  to  use  the  light  of  lamps  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  masonry  churches  of  the  centre 
and  south  are  very  like  those  of  Athens  and 
other  places  in  Greece  in  their  compact  plan  and 
generally  in  their  small  size,  though  none  are 
rfjuite  as  minute  as  well-known  Grecian  examples. 

The  official  architecture  of  the  empire,  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  largely 
a  rather  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  supposed 
grand  style  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mas- 
sive Cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac  in  Saiiit  Petersburg 
is  a  n\arvelous  structure  in  which  use  has  been 
made  of  the  exceptionally  fine  granite  quarries 
of  Northern  Russia  to  produce  monolitliic  col- 
umns of  unexampled  size;  but  there  is  little  in 
the  design  to  please  the  student  of  mere  classic 
art.  The  porticoes  are  splendid  because  they 
could  be  closely  copied  from  Roman  examples. 
and  their  gigantic  monolithic  columns  with  gilt- 
bronze    capitals    suffice   to    give   them    splendor. 


but  the  design  of  the  mass  and  the  application 
of  the  cupola  to  it  are  of  little  value.  A  finer 
church  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  with  a  great  portico  where  curved 
wings  project  on  both  sides,  somewhat  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro  in  Rome.  Con- 
sult: Rikliter,  Moniimcnls  of  Aiici<nt  Russian 
Architecture,  translated  (1850)  ;  Souslow,  Monu- 
ments de  I'ancienne  architecture  russe  (I..eipzig, 
1895-1901);  Jfcirtinoff,  Anciens  monuments  des 
environs  de  Moscou  (Moscow-,  1889)  ;  Montfer- 
rand,  Eiflise  catlUdrale  de  Saint-Isaac  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1 845 ) . 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.     See  Greek  Church. 

RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE,  The.  The  most  im- 
jiortant  of  the  Slavic  languages  (q.v.),  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  its  speakers  and  its 
literature.  It  is  spoken  by  about  90,000.000 
people  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  and  by 
about  4,000,000  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  Bukowina, 
and  Hungary.  It  is  also  heard  in  Alaska. 
Though  the  language  of  a  Bohemian  sounds 
quite  foreign  to  a  Russian,  yet  the  latter  can, 
with  a  little  efi'ort,  understand  a  Servian,  a  Bul- 
garian, or  a  Pole,  and  finds  only  a  few  diffi- 
cult words  and  forms.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  the  difference  was  still 
slighter,  yet  even  then  Russian  had  a  pro- 
nounced individuality  and  a  number  of  well- 
defined  dialects.  The  chief  influence  on  Russian 
was  exercised  by  the  Slavonic  of  the  ecclesiastical 
books,  the  contributions  from  the  Tatar  (quite 
few),  Polish,  German,  and  French  being  mainly 
limited  to  additions  to  the  vocabulary.  About 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Russian  language 
reached  its  present  state  as  far  as  the  main 
features  of  it,  in  sound  and  form,  are  concerned. 
After  Peter  had  introdiiced  the  present  'civil' 
alphabet,  Lomonosoff  (q.v.)  gave  the  Russian  its 
modern  aspect  by  means  of  his  many  grammati- 
cal and  philological  works.  At  present,  there 
are  three  distinct  dialects  of  the  Russian  lan- 
g-uage: 

( 1 )  Great  Russian  found  in  its  purest  form 
about  ^Moscow,  This  is  the  basis  of  literary 
Russian.  It  is  used  by  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Russian-speaking  population,  or  about  60,000,000 
])eoi)le.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  heard  in  the 
north,  centre,  and  east  of  Russia,  having  two 
subdivisions:  (a)  Xorth  Great  Russian  and  (b) 
South   Great  Russian, 

(2)  Little  Russian,  spoken  by  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Russian-speaking  population,  or  over  20,- 
000,000  people,  in  the  south  and  southwest  of 
Russia,  and  by  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, It  possesses  qiiite  a  literature  of  its  own, 
the  works  of  Shfchenko  being  its  finest  specimens, 
although  in  Russia  the  dialect  is  under  official 
ban.  It  possesses  three  varieties :  (a)  North  Lit- 
tle Russian,  (b)  South  Little  Russian,  and  (c) 
Red  (Ruthenian)  Russian  (heard  in  Volhynia, 
Podolia.  and  Galicia). 

(3)  M'hite  Russian,  spoken  by  about  5,000.000 
people,  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  chielly  in 
Lithuania,  The  spelling  is  rather  historical  than 
phonetic,  e.g.  pocinii  (we  sing)  is  pronounced 
paifdm  in  the  Moscow  dialect,  but  a  pronunciation 
more  phonetic  is  quite  common. 

Among  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  Ru.s- 
sian  language  may  be  noted:  (1)  Seven  ca.ses, 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  voca- 
tive,  ablative    ( instrumental ) ,   and   preposition- 
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al:  (2)  throe  gcnikrs  in  nouns,  adjectives,  anil 
past  tenses  of  verbs;  (3)  two  terminations  for 
adjectives:  (a)  'complete,'  or  purely  adjectival, 
(1))  'clipped,' or  predicative;  (4)  two  varieties  of 
participles:  (a)  adjectival  and  (b)  adverbal  (  =: 
Fr.  gerondif)  ;  (5)  only  three  tenses,  but  a  great 
variety  of  'aspects/  whereby  a  verb  can  be  made 
to  express  the  finest  sulitlcties  and  shades  of  the 
Latin  frequcntativcs.  inchoatives,  etc.;  in  gen- 
cr:il.  Iliniiii;h  composition  with  a  preposition, 
every  present  becomes  a  future,  every  imperfect 
a  perfect:  thus,  e.g.  stoi/-u  ( :=  sto)  ;  po-stoii-ti 
{=  stubo)  ;  stoy-al  (=  stab(im)  ;  po-stoji-dl  (  = 
stcti)  :  (0)  a  great  variety  of  diminutives 
and  augmentatives ;  syn  (son);  sijiiishtche 
(a  strapping  son);  si/n-ok  (a  little  son); 
syih-otclick  (a  dear  little  son)  ;  ttynishetchka 
(a  dear  little  mite  of  a  son)  :  and  (7)  finally, 
the  disuse  of  the  copula  in  the  present  tense, 
the  absence  of  the  article,  and  the  personal  end- 
ings of  the  verb,  which  allow  the  omission  of  tlie 
pronouns  when  desired  for  rhetorical  purposes. 
The  capacity  for  compounds  and  derivatives  is 
so  great  that  thousands  of  words  belong  to  the 
same  root.  The  arrangement  of  words  is  almost 
entirely  free,  as  the  grammatical  inllexions  olivi- 
ate  misunderstanding.  This  elasticity  gives  to 
the  Russian  tongue  an  incisiveness  and  jierspi- 
cuit.'a  that  most  modern  languages  lack.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freedom  of  accent  (there  are 
Kussinn  words  with  the  accent  on  the  seventh  s\'l- 
lable  from  the  end )  and  the  variety  of  vowels 
from  the  ;/  (broader  than  English  !)'to  ('  (softer 
than  Italian  t)  allow  of  such  a  variety  of  cadences 
and  poetic  efiects  as  are  given  only  to  several 
other  modern  languages  combined.  Thanks  to  these 
qualities,  works  of  such  varied  character  as  the 
epics  of  Homer,  the  tragedies  of  ^'Esehylus  and 
Shakespeare,  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  the 
musical  lyrics  of  Verlaine  can  be  and  have  been 
translated  into  Russian  with  unsurjiassable  fidel- 
ity to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  originals. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  Church  Slnvonic  and 
Russian  Lanyuaycs.  containing  about  115.000 
words,  was  published  b,v  the  Second  Section  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1847,  but  was 
very  far  from  completeness.  A  new  edition,  the 
Academic  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  embraces  only  nine 
or  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  other  stand- 
ard work,  V. ,Dahrs  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 
the  Living  Great  Russian  Language  (.5tli  ed.. 
Saint  Petersburg,  1SS0-S2).  is  the  storehouse  of 
current  forms  and  expressions.  The  Essay  of  a 
Provincial  Great  Russian  Dictionary  (Saint 
Petersburg,  18.52),  with  Supplement  (18.58),  is 
of  great  value.  The  most  iinportant  granunati- 
cal  treatises  are:  Busslayeff,  Historical  Gram- 
mar of  the  Russian  Language  (5tli  ed.,  JIoscow, 
1881 )  ;  Brandt.  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Gram- 
mar of  the  Russian  Language  (vol.  i.,  Saint 
Petersburg,  1802)  ;  Sobolevski,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Russian  Language  (2d  ed.,  Saint 
Petersburg,  1891)  ;  and  The  Old  Church  Slavic 
Tongue,  Phonetics  (Moscow,  1801). 

The  best  books  for  foreigners  are:  Diction- 
aries: AlexandrofT,  Complete  Russian-English 
(3d  ed.,  1890),  and  Complete  English-Russian 
(2d  ed.,  1807)  ;  Makaroff.  Dietionnaire  Francnis- 
Russe  (7th  ed..  1802),  ami  Rnsse-Francais  com- 
plet  (fith  ed.,  ISO.'?)  :  Pnvlovsky.  Russisch-Deuts- 
ches  nnd  Deutsch-Russischcs  Wiirterhuch  (3d  ed,, 
Riga,    I88G),   a   monumental   work   of   its   kind. 


Cka-MMARs:  Alexandrotr,  .1  Practical  Method  of 
the  Russian  Languutjv  (London,  1802)  ;  Uiola, 
Uow  to  Learn  Russian  awl  Key  (il>.,  1878)  ;  .Man- 
assevitcli,  Die  Kunst  die  russische  Spravhc  :u 
irterncn  (Vienna,  Pest,  Leipzig)  :  .Vbicli,  Die 
Hauptschwicriykciltii  der  russisehrn  Sprnchc 
(Leipzig,  1807)  ;  and  K.irner,  Ausfiilirlichv.i  Uhr- 
huch  der  russi.Hchen  Spraehc  (Soiiderslniuscn, 
1802). 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  The  literature 
of  Russia  presents  an  intcrcsling  pliiiuMiieiion 
by  the  side  of  the  other  European  literatures. 
Although  it  possesses  a  remarkable  wealth  of 
genuine  folk-poetry,  both  epic  and  lyric,  Rus- 
sian written  literature  developed  imlependently 
of  the  |>urely  national  lilerature,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  Song  of  Igor's  Hand  in 
the  twelfth  century  (sec  Igoh'.s  Ra.nd,  Sonu 
OF),  until  modern  times  there  was  no  artistic 
work  on  these  national  themes.  For  |)racticnl 
purposes  Russian  literature  may  be  divided  into 
four  periods: 

( 1 )  Period  of  Byza-ntine  Greek  Influence. 
As  in  many  other  countries,  the  beginnings  of 
literature  are  found  in  translations  from  Old 
Church  Slavic  (q.v.)  of  the  Bible  and  books  for 
church  service.  Even  when  copying  the  Old 
Church  Slavic  books  of  worship,  the  scribes  fre- 
quently modified  the  original  texts  to  Russian, 
most  often  inadvertently,  but  also  s<jmetiuies 
purposely  to  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to 
Russian  readers.  Thus  drawing  upon  lireek 
models,  the  Russians  gradually  came  to  write 
also  independently.  The  most  original  writers  of 
this  period  are  llarion.  the  first  Russian  Metro- 
politan (10.51-54),  and  Kyril  Turovski,  both 
representatives  of  genuine  oratory;  Daniel  the 
E.xilc  (thirteenth  century),  whose  Prayer  was 
intended  to  soften  the  heart  of  YaroslafI  Vsye- 
voloditch,  who  imprisoned  him  on  Lake  Laelie; 
the  Abljot  Daniel,  whose  Journey  to  .Terusalem 
(1106-08)  is  important  for  its  topographical 
information  concerning  Palestine,  and  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  subsequent  final  schism  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
finally  Xestor  (q.v.) ,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle. 
Furtliermore,  almost  every  principality  of  any 
account  had  its  annalist,  so  that  numerous 
chronicles  are  extant.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Yaroslati's  Code,  Russian  Right  (1054), 
and  of  Prince  Vladimir  Mononiakh's  (1113-25) 
Precepts  to  My  Children,  a  vade  nieenni  of  prac- 
tical advice  reinforced  by  examples  drawn  from 
his  own  life. 

(2)  Period  of  Darkne.ss  and  Stagnation 
(from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century 
inclusive).  The  Tatar  invasion  under  Batiy 
(1224-1237)  almost  annihilated  Russian  litera- 
ture. However,  a  few  works  of  some  merit  be- 
longing to  this  period  have  been  preserved.  Chief 
among  these  arc  the  Journeys  of  Antony,  .\rch- 
bishop  of  Novgorod,  to  Constantinople  (1200): 
of  the  monk  Simeon  and  the  Susdal  Bishop 
Avraamiy,  who  accompanied  the  Moscow  Met- 
ropolitan Isidor  to  the  Florentine  Council  ( 1430)  : 
and  of  Afanasiy  Xikitin.  a  merchant  of  Tver  who 
journeyed  to  India  (1466-72).  Then  follow 
the  .\poerypha1  Tales  about  .'Solomon,  taken  from 
the  Greek  Chronographs  and  I'ahriis.  and  the  fa- 
mous battle  on  the  field  of  Kulikovo  (1380), 
where  the  Tatars  were  routed,  moved  an  un- 
known author  to  write  ZadonshI china.  "Events 
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Beyoml  the  Don,"  a  ichasliing  of  an  earlier 
work,  with  senseless  additions  from  the  Song  of 
lyoi's  Baud.  On  the  fall  of  the  South  Slavic 
uionarchics  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  schol- 
ars of  the  south  began  to  migrate  into  Russia. 
For  almost  two  centuries  there  was,  however, 
practically  no  revival  of  literature.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Moscow  in  1557  at  the  conniiand  of 
Ivan  IV.,  the  first  Czar  of  Russia,  it  was  enacted 
that  only  revised  books  were  henceforth  to  be 
used  in  "the  church.  As  no  one  in  Russia  was 
capable  of  undertaking  the  task  of  redaction, 
Maxim  the  Greek  (1480-1356)  was  intrusted 
with  the  work.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
monument  of  this  period  is  the  famous 
Doniofilroii,  '•Household  Regulation,"  of  the  priest 
iSylvcstcr,'  adviser  of  Ivan  IV.  (1547-15GO). 
Written  for  his  son,  it  comprises  a  mass  of 
regulations  concerning  every  phase  of  life,  from 
questions  of  morality  and  religion  to  the  mi- 
nutest details  of  cuisine.  The  polemic  of  five 
letters  from  Prince  Kurbski  (1528-87)  in  Po- 
land to  Ivan  is  remarkable  for  the  literary  eon- 
ti-ast  between  the  style  of  the  learned  and 
gifted  Kurbski  and  that  of  the  Czar,  equally 
gifted,  biting,  and  well  read,  though  possessing  no 
systematic  education.  His  other  work,  a  IJis- 
torij  of  the  Miiscorite  Czar,  is  a  logical,  though 
partisan,  recital  of  the  development  of  Ivan  the 
Terriblc's  character.  The  seventeenth  century 
brought  with  it  new  ideals,  and  the  writers  of 
that  century,  Yuri  Krizhaniteh,  the  Servian, 
in  his  Poliiii,  and  Grigori  Kotoshikhin  (16.30- 
67),  in  his  Russia  in  the  Reign  of  Alexei  Mik- 
hniloviteh,  appeal  for  education,  the  greatest  need 
of  the  young  State.  Other  important  literaiy 
events  of  Ale.Kei's  reign  (1645-76)  were  the  es- 
tablishment and  publication  of  the  first  Russian 
newspaper,  altliougli  in  manuscript  fonn,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  theatre  at  Moscow. 

(3)  Period  of  Western  European  Influence 
(eighteenth  century).  The  connection  between 
Russia,  wrapjjed  up  in  her  Greek  orthodox  faith, 
and  Western  Europe  was  very  slight  during  the 
Tatar  domination.  Only  after  the  return  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  1698  did  Russia  become 
again  a  European  State,  and  her  literature  more 
or  less  a  replica  of  the  theories  and  views  current 
in  Western  Euroije.  Peter's  reforms  encompassed 
even  the  simplification  of  the  alphabet  in  con- 
formity with  Roman  characters;  new  words 
were  introduced,  constructions  were  modeled 
upon  the  French  and  German,  and  liberal  rewards 
were  paid  for  translations  of  useful  books  into 
Russian.  In  his  labors  the  Czar  was  assisted 
by  the  Bishop  Feofan  Prokopovitch,  an  erudite 
writer  and  man  of  great  political  sagacity.  Kan- 
temir  (q.v. ),  an  ambassador  in  Western  Europe, 
with  his  satires  represents  a  great  step  forward. 
They  were  the  first  germ  of  modern  Russian  real- 
ism. Tredyakovski  (1703-69),  through  a  study 
of  the  Russian  national  poetry,  discovered  its 
tonic  metre,  though  his  verse  was  clumsy.  The 
great  name  of  Russian  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  Lomonosoff  (1711-65).  His  works 
on  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  versification  laid  the 
permanent  basis  of  modern  Russian  literature  by 
limiting  the  use  of  Old  Church  Slavic  forms  in 
literary  language.  His  contemporary.  Sumaro- 
koff  (1718-77).  established  the  pseudo-classical 
tragedy,  with  his  dramas  written  in  servile  imi- 
tation of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.     But 


the  real  elements  of  progress  for  Russian  Tet- 
ters lay  in  his  comedies  and  fables  and  satires, 
where  much  genuine  native  wit  and  luunor  is 
displayed.  His  greater  successor,  Fonvizin 
(1745-02),  wrote  two  comedies,  The  Iliigadier 
and  Xgcdorosl,  "The  Minor,"  in  which  lie  ridi- 
culed the  deeply  rooted  ignorance  that  lay 
concealed  imder  the  thin  veneer  of  education  ob- 
tained from  foreign  tutors.  The  reign  of  Catha- 
rine II.  found  a  spirited  panegyrist  in  Derzhavin 
(q.v.),  whose  hrics  and  odes  are  characterized 
by  strong  imager}'  and  vigorously  plastic  form. 
The  Academy  established  at  Saint  Petersburg 
(1726)  and  the  first  Russian  university  at  Mos- 
cow (1755)  produced  a  number  of  native  schol- 
ars. A  taste  for  literature,  intensified  by  the 
vogue  of  Bogdanovitch's  Diishctika,  was  growing 
up.  Tlic  opportunity  was  seized  by  Novikoff 
(1744-1818),  a  man  of  letters  and  a  publisher  of 
popular  literary  magazines. 

The  end  of  the  century  witnessed  the  rise  of 
sAitimentalism  in  Russia,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  This  movement  found  immediate  re- 
sponse in  Russia.  Here  belongs  the  work  of 
Karamzin  (q.v.).  His  short  stories,  imitations 
of  'family  novels,'  and  his  Letters  of  a  Russiati 
Traveler,'  modeled  after  Sterne's  Sentiinenlal 
Journey,  created  a  demand  for  literature,  and 
his  History  was  an  event  in  Russian  letters. 

(4)  The  Nineteenth  Century  Romanticism. 
In  Russia  the  romantic  movement  found  repre- 
sentatives in  Zhukovski  (1783-1852),  a  gifted 
poet,  famous  for  his  remarkable  translations  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  Tasso,  and  Homer  (Odys- 
sey), and  Batyushkoff  (1787-1855),  who  worked 
in  similar  fields.  The  exclusive  domination  of 
French  models  in  Russian  literature  was  broken. 
The  Russian  verse  as  perfected  by  Zhukovski  and 
BatyushkofT  was  awaiting  a  great  master  to  take 
advantage  of  its  technical  perfection  for  original 
work.  That  master  was  Pushkin  (q.v.)  (1799- 
1837).  His  epic  Ruslan  and  Lyudmila  (18'20) 
was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  draw  mate- 
rial from  Russian  antiquity  and  popular  legends. 
He  sounded  geiuiine  national  notes  in  his  drama 
Boris  Godiinoff  (1825),  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Shakespeare,  and  in  his  Yevgen  Onye- 
gin  (1825-32).  After  Pushkin  Russian  literature 
becomes  an  independent  branch  of  European  lit- 
erature. Besides  the  circle  of  his  literary  dis- 
ciples and  colleagues,  like  Ryleyeff.  Baratynski, 
Prince  Odoyevski,  Prince  Vj'azemski,  Bestuzheff, 
and  others,  two  great  names  are  prominent — Ler- 
montoft'  (1814-41)  and  Koltsoff  (1808-42).  Ler- 
montoff,  strongly  tinged  with  Byronism,  was 
Pushkin's  direct  disciple,  but  his  individuality 
marks  him  as  an  independent  poet,  second  only  to 
his  teacher.  In  his  novel.  -A  Hero  of  Our  Time,  he 
produced  a  masterpiece  fully  equal  to  Pushkin's 
Yevgen  Onyegin.  Koltsoff  created  the  art-song,  all 
the  motives  and  themes  being  those  of  the  people, 
and  invested  it  with  perfect  artistic  form.  Grib- 
oyedoff's  (1795-1829)  remarkable  comedy-satire, 
The  Misfortune  of  Being  Too  Clever,  ridiculed 
society  for  aping  the  fads  and  fashions  of  Europe 
and  disdaining  the  old  native  simplicity.  Another 
great  poet  was  the  fabulist  KrylofF  (q.v.)  (1768- 
1846),  who  cast  into  the  shade  his  predecessors 
Khenimtser  ( 1745-1784) ,  Dmitriyeft'  (1760-1837), 
and  Sumarokofi".  Tliough  he  wrote  much  in  other 
lines,   his   fame   rests   on   his   fables,   which  are 
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among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  wliole  range 
of  lileiiituic. 

The  Peuioi)  of  Naturalism  in  Eissiax  Lit- 
EUATi  RE.  The  first  prose-writer  in  Russia  to  give 
the  novel  tlie  important  position  it  now  enjoys  in 
literature  was  Gogol  (q.v.)  (lS0!»-,52),  Pushkin's 
devoted  admirer  and  friend.  In  his  eomedy  Re- 
vivor .and  his  unfinished  novel  Dead  Souls,  he 
hriiught  to  tlie  front  the  humorous  side  of  Rus- 
sian ollieialdom,  wliic-li  lie  lield  up  to  ridicule  with 
amazing  ])ower.  This  period  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Russian   literature. 

Slavophils  and  Westehxers.  Both  parties 
saw  in  Russia  the  "elect  nati(m.'  the  future  regen- 
erator. But  the  Slavophils  found  that  regenera- 
tive force  in  Russia's  past  with  her  historical 
traditions,  while  the  Westerners  saw  the  special 
fitness  of  Russia  to  play  the  role  of  universal  re- 
generator in  the  very  alisence  of  historical  tradi- 
tions. However  great  the  dift'erences  in  their  po- 
litical views,  both  camps  were  inspired  by  the 
same  sincere  love  for  the  people,  in  whom  alone 
they  saw  the  future  of  Russia,  for  whom  alone 
they  pursued  their  labor  of  love  and  life.  In  this 
literary  war  the  Westerners  had  the  advantage 
of  literary  and  artistic  superiority.  Around  the 
coterie  of  Herzen,  Bakuuin,  Byelinski,  Stankye- 
vitch,  and  Granovski  clustered  a  number  of  rising 
authors,  witli  higher  education,  all  eagerly  listen- 
ing to  their  prophet,  Byelinski.  Turgenieff,  Tol- 
sto.y.  Dostoyevski,  Grigorovitch,  GontcharofT, 
Shtehedrin,  Sheftchenko,  Xekrasoff.  and  even 
Gogol,  more'or  less,  were  products  of  Byelinski's 
school,  whose  tenets  were  the  attainment  of  the 
social  and  ethical  ideals  of  society.  This  school 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Liberal  Russian  move- 
ments. 

Epoch  of  Great  Reforms  (1855-62).  On  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.  the  writers  who  had 
been  exiled  for  their  reformatory  endeavors  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  capital.  The  periodicals 
tried  to  revive  the  liberal  ideas  of  Byelinski, 
apparentl.y  forgotten  since  his  death.  Two  great 
critics  were  molding  public  opinion,  and  direct- 
ing it  in  the  line  of  reform:  Tehernyshevski 
(q.v.)  (1828-89),  choosing  his  themes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  questions  of  the  day,  established 
I)ositivist  principles  instead  of  the  misty  Hege- 
lianism  of  the  forties.  His  pupil  and  successor, 
Dobrolyuboff  (1836-61),  a  progressist  par  excel- 
lence, introduced  criticism  of  public  affairs  into 
Russian  literature.  A  literary  production  was 
henceforth  esteemed  in  proportion  as  it  advocated 
social  progress.  Aksakoff's  Chronicle;  Turge- 
niefl"'s  Rudin.  'Soblemen's  Xest,  On  the  Ere, 
Fathers  and  Sons;  Gontcharofl''s  Ohlomoff ;  Os- 
trovski's  Storm  :  Shtchedrin's  Governmental 
Shetches;  Pisemski's  Tltousand  Souls  and  Bitter 
Lot:  Dostoyevski's  Memoirs  from  a  Dead  Tlouse; 
Tolstoy's  Sebastopol  Tales:  and  A.  Tolstoy's  Tri- 
locift — all  these  were  created  during  the  first  years 
of  tills  period  of  intensity  in  literature. 

Reaction  .\xi)  the  Epoch  of  Nihilism.  Tlie 
peasant  riots  of  1862-63.  on  the  morrow  of  libera- 
tion, the  disturbances  among  the  students,  and 
especially  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1862-63, 
gave  the  reactionaries  in  the  Slavophil  camp  an 
opportunity  long  awaited.  The  cr>-  of  nihilism 
went  up,  and  Katkofl'.  a  Slavophil  constitution- 
alist, now  became  the  leader  of  Slavophilism  in 
its  new  spirit  of  devotion  to  absolutism  and 
throne,  and  advocacy  of  Russia  for  the  Russians. 
Herzen  and  the  'nihilists'  were  pointed  at  as  the 


only  causes  of  tlie  disturlmnces,  and  restrirtions 
were  loudly  demanded.  The  liberal  writers 
transferred  (heir  dissatisfaction  to  their  works 
of  art.  Shlchi'drin  was  unmerciful  with  his 
satire;  Turgeiiielf  pleaded  in  his  pessinii-stie 
vein;  Dostoyevski  and  Piseniski  (>|KMily  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  reactionaries;  (iunteharnir 
was  at  all  events  not  iii  sympathy  with  the  lib- 
erals. On  the  other  hand,  Katkolf's  Runsiun 
Messenger  and  Moscow  flaxe.llc  were  stocked  with 
'anti-nihilistic'  fiction;  Pisemski's  Turbulcnl  Sea, 
Rlyushuikolf's  Mira<ie,  a  .series  of  novels  liy 
LyeskolV  and  \'syevolod-Krestovski,  depicted  ni- 
hilists as  the  very  dregs  of  society. 

Simultaneously,  interest  in  the  peasants 
created  the  'muzhik  literature'  so  prominent  in 
the  next  decade.  The  comic  sketches  of  the  peas- 
ants by  N.  Uspeiiski  and  Slyeptsolf  (in  the 
fifties)  were  succeeded  bj'  the  serious  sociidogical 
studies  of  RyeshetnikolT,  Lcvitolf,  and  XaiiniolT. 
Yakushkin  s|)enl  all  his  life  wamlering  over  Rus- 
sia, bundle  in  hand,  collecting  tales  and  songs. 
Commissioned  bj'  the  (iovernmenl,  Maksimolf 
traversed  Silieria  and  embodied  his  observations 
in  the  famous  A  Year  in  the  North.  Together 
with  Danilevski's  studies  of  South  Russian  peas- 
ant life  and  Jlelnikoff's  studies  of  the  life  of  the 
R;iskolniks,  these  gave  a  true  conception  of  the 
life  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  Seventies — 'Peasastism.'  The  interest  in 
social  sciences  expounded  by  the  brilliant  sociol- 
ogist and  critic  Jlikliailovski  was  at  its  height; 
his  path  was  jireparcd  by  Pisareff  (1841-68), 
who  had  establislied  utilitarianism  and  real  no- 
tions of  individual  rights  in  Russia.  The  lib- 
erals came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
help  the  people  was  to  enter  among  them  and 
there  spread  knowledge  and  enliglitenment.  Thou- 
sands of  young  i>eople  donned  the  peasant's  garb, 
foregoing  the  comforts  of  culture  and  city  life. 
The  period  was  not  favorable  to  new  names — 
altruistic  action  consumed  the  fiower  of  the  gen- 
eration— but  the  old  talents  developed  to  '  the 
highest  point.  Shtehedrin  wrote  his  Messieurs 
Goloveyeff  (the  crowning  work  of  his  literary 
career).  Tolstoy,  too,  turned  to  altruistic  love 
in  his  'famine  letter'  (1873)  and  Anna  Karrnina. 
All  the  new  literary  talents  directed  their  efforts 
to  HiKiftiV,-  fiction.  Among  these  writers  the 
names  of  Glyeb  Uspenski  and  Zlatovratski  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
tics  pessimistic  views  begin  to  be  reflected  in  the 
new  authors.  Such  were  Xovodvorski.  Yasinski, 
Petropavlovski,  Ertel,  and  particularly  Garshin, 
However,  in  others,  notably  Polapenko  and  Koro- 
lenko,  an  optimistic  note  is  heard. 

The  Eighties  and  Nineties  (Epoch  of  Grop- 
ing FOR  New  Ideals),  Alexander  III.  instituted 
on  his  accession  in  1881  a  system  of  rigor  and  re- 
prisals. In  literature  only  '])iire  art'  and  pro- 
ductions incriminating  the  'iinderminers  of  the 
foundations'  were  left  undisturJM'd.  A  new  school, 
ultra-Chauvinist  and  of  the  boulovardier-typc, 
crojiped  up.  Katkoff  is  the  great  leader  of  the 
absolutist  party;  another  is  Prince  Meshtehcr- 
ski,  editor  of  the  Cili:en.  Nearly  all  liberal  pub- 
lications were  stopped.  Only  Boborykiii  con- 
stantly embodied  tlie  latest  questions  of  the 
day  ill  his  numerous  novels.  Fiction  was  forced 
into  new  channels,  where  discussions  of  current 
life  is  impossible:  the  historical  novel  nourishes 
under  Vsyevolod  SolovyofT.  MordovtsetT.  and  Oani- 
levski.    in  poetry  the  most  popular  name  is  that 
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of  Nadson  (1862-87),  whose  themes  are  the  sor- 
rows of  his  own  life.  Poets  like  Minsky,  Kofauoir, 
ilereshkovski,  Balmoiit,  Aiidreyevski,  turni'd  into 
Decadents  and  Symholists.  Among  tlie  cliain|)ions 
of  liberal  tlioufflit  most  prominent  is  tlie  pliiloso- 
pher,  critic,  and  po<;t  Vladimir  Solovyofl'  (1853- 
I!)00).  Another  foe  of  obscurantism  is  ilenshikolf, 
a  follower  and  personal  .friend  of  Tolstoy. 

At  present  Russian  thought  turns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  material  problems,  the  strides  of  capi- 
talism being  vigorously  combated  on  sociological 
grounds  by  Slikhailovski.  Gorky  (q.v. )  (pseu- 
donym of  A.  Pyeshkoff)  depicts  the  life  of  the 
lowest  scums  of  city  life,  paupers,  and  vaga- 
bonds. Other  ]irominent  names  among  writers  of 
this  class  arc  Ti-licklioff  and  Melshin  (pseudonym 
of  P.  Yakuboviteh ) ,  tlie  latter  of  whom  had  spent 
a  dozen  years  in  Siberian. exile.  Melshin's  From 
the  World  of  Outcasts,  describing  prison  life  as 
he  saw  it,  has  been  unanimously  assigned  a 
place  of  honor  hy  the  side  of  Dostoyevski's 
Memoirs  from  a  Dead  Bouse,  while  his  poems 
mark  him  as  the  most  eminent  poet-thinker  of 
Russia  at  present. 

FoLK-LoRE.  Probably  no  other  nation  pos- 
sesses a  more  remarkable  wealth  of  folk-lore  than 
Russia.  The  proverbs  and  the  riddles  run  into 
tlie  th(nisands,  the  best  collections  being  those 
of  Dahl,  I'roverhs  of  the  Russian  People  (new  ed., 
Saint  Petersburg,  1870),  and  Ladovnikofl".  Riddles 
of  the  Russian  People  (ib.,  1876).  There  are 
several  collections  of  fairy-tales,  the  most  satis- 
factory being  that  of  Afanasyeff,  Russian  Popu- 
lar Tales  (3d  ed.,  Moscow,  1897).  There  are 
ritual  songs  and  incantations  for  every  event  of 
life  from  birth  to  burial.  The  lyric  songs  mirror 
tlie  whole  of  the  Russian  character.  Those  of 
Northern  Russia  are  characterized  by  native 
strength  ;  those  of  the  south  are  graceful,  delicate, 
and  jdaintive.  The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is 
by  Loholevski.  (J real  Russian  Folk-Sonr/s  (7  vols.. 
Saint  Petersburg,  18l).5  et  seq. ).  The  epic  songs  or 
bi/linas  (q.v.)  date  from  legendary  times  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  those  dealing  with  the 
past  are  the  best.  These  have  appeared  in  col- 
lections liy  Kireyevski  ( 10  vols..  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1860-74),  Rybnikoff  (4  vols.,  Petrozavodsk, 
1801-67),  Hilferd'ing  (Saint  Petersburg,  1873), 
and  Avenarius   (5tli  ed.,  Moscow,  1898). 

Consult:  Ranibaud,  La  Russie  cpique  (Paris, 
1876)  ;  Ralston,  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People 
(London.  1872);  id.,  Russian  Folk-Tales  (ib., 
1873)  ;  Hapgood,  Epic  Songs  of  Russia  (New 
York,  1887)  ;  Wolkonsliy,  Pictures  of  Russian 
History  and  Russian  Literature  (Boston,  1808)  ; 
Bazan,  Russia,  Its  People  and  Its  Literature 
(Chicago,  1890)  ;  Turner,  Studies  in  Russian  Lit- 
erature (London,  1892)  ;  id..  Modern  Novelists  of 
Russia  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Waliszewski,  History  of  Rus- 
sian Literature  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Wiener, 
Anfholofiy  of  Russian  Literature  (ib.,  1903)  ; 
Reinholdt,  GescMchte  der  russischen  Littera- 
tur  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  Lgger,  La  littdrature 
russe  ( I'aris,  1892)  :  De  Vogii^,  Le  roman  russe 
(4th  ed.,  ib.,  1897)  ;  Dupuy,  Les  grands  maitres 
de  la  literature  russe  au  XlXidme  Steele  (ib., 
1885). 

RUSSIAN   MUSIC.      See   Slavonic  Music. 

RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN.     See  Turkestan. 

RUSSNIAKS.     See  Ruthenians. 


RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR  (1877-78).  A  con- 
flict between  lUis.sia  ami  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Balkan  eimn- 
trics  and  involving  an  etlort  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  extend  her  dominion  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean.  (See  Eastern  Question.)  In 
187.5-7U  risings  against  Turkish  misrule  broke 
out  iu  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Encouraged  by 
Servia  and  Jlontencgro,  and  probably  by  Russia, 
the  s])irit  of  revolt  spread.  The  Bulgarian 
atrocities  in  May,  1876,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Western  Powers  in  a  forcible  manner  to  the 
state  of  all'airs  in  the  Balkan  provinces,  (lortcha- 
koir,  Andri'issy,  and  Bisraai'ck  drew  up  tlie  so- 
called  Berlin  Memorandum,  but  the  habitual 
failure  of  the  Powers  to  agree  in  their  action  pre- 
vented the  diplomatic  representations  made  at 
Constantinople  from  having  any  result.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  began  open  war  against  the 
Porte  in  Julj',  1876.  England  supported  the 
Porte  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  assaults  upon  the 
Turkish  policy  by  Gladstone.  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  avoided  committing  themselves  to 
any  policy.  The  Magyars  openly  expressed  sym- 
pathy \\ith  the  Turks.  Servia  succumbed  to  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Turkey'  in  October,  but 
the  Montenegrins,  assured  doubtless  of  Russian 
support,  kept  the  field.  After  sounding  the  other 
Powers  in  regard  to  their  attitude  and  finding 
no  inclination  to  guarantee  reforms  in  Turkey, 
Russia  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rumania  in  A])ril, 
1877,  and,  announcing  herself  as  the  protector  of 
the  Balkan  Christians,  declared  war  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire  on  the  24th.  The  advance  of 
the  Russians  was  rapid.  The  Danube  was  crossed 
at  Galatz.  on  June  22d.  by  a  portion  of  the  forces, 
and  on  June  27th  the  main  army  crossed  at 
Simnitza,  into  Bulgaria.  In  .July  the  Czar  joined 
the  army  in  the  field  of  operations.  General 
Gurko  took  possession  of  Tirnova  on  July  7th, 
and  a  week  later  he  crossed  the  Balkans.  The 
Russian  lines  faced  eastward  toward  Rustehuk, 
Rasgrad,  and  Shumla;  southward  from  Tirnova 
to  the  Sliipka  Pass;  and  westward  toward  the 
Osma  and  Vid  rivers.  The  Turkish  Army  of  the 
Danube  on  the  east  was  commanded  by  ilehemet 
AH ;  Reuf  Pasha  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Balkans,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  defense  of 
the  Shipka  Pass,  but  was  soon  superseded  on  ac- 
count of  inefficiency  by  Suleiman  Pasha.  Osman 
Pasha  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Plevna  (q.v.) 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians.  'The  unex- 
pected and  desperate  resistance  offered  by  Osman 
Pasha  arrested  the  Russian  advance.  On  July 
30th  he  beat  back  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  under  General  Kriidener, 
with  great  sl.aughter.  Early  in  September  the 
attack  was  renewed  in  great  force  by  the  Russians 
and  Rumanians,  but  Osman  held  his  own,  and  a 
desperate  assault  on  the  11th  proved  disastrous 
to  the  assailants.  The  Russians  then  decided 
to  invest  the  place.  In  the  meanwhile.  General 
Gurko,  who  had  been  advancing  upon  Adrianople, 
was  defeated  by  Suleiman  Pasha  at  Eski-Zagra, 
and  dri\en  into  the  Shipka  Pass,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  bis  ground  against  the  furious 
attacks  of  Suleiman.  In  August  and  September 
Meheniet  Ali  operated  successfully  against  the 
Russian  left  under  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander 
in  the  region  of  the  River  Loin.  Everything  now 
depended  upon  the  ability  of  Osman  Pasha  to 
hold  out  at  Plevna.     General  Gurko  was  sent  to 
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operate  iu  the  rear  of  the  phice  and  his  .success- 
ful niovenients  remh'red  relief  impossible.  On 
December  10th  Osmaii  Pasha  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  break  through  tlie  Kussian  lines,  hut 
was  forced  to  surrender.  Suleiman  Pasha,  who 
had  succeeded  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  the  east,  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, capturing  Elena  on  December  4th.  but  on 
Decemlier  12th  he  suffered  a  defeat  at  iJetchka, 
which  drove  him  from  the  lield.  The  fall  of 
Plevna  enabled  the  Kussians  to  undertake  a  rapid 
advance  toward  Adrianople.  (General  tiurko  en- 
tered Sofia  on  January  -i,  1878.  On  January  'Jth 
Generals  Mirski,  SkobelelT,  and  Radetzky  cap- 
tured the  Turkish  forces  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  The 
army  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  attempted  to  check 
the  Russian  advance,  was  shattered  in  three  da.vs' 
fighting  near  Philippopolis,  and  on  .January  20th 
Adrianople  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ru.ssians. 
Servia  had  declared  war  on  December  14,  1877. 
On  January  10,  1878,  the  Servians  took  Xish, 
and  on  the  same  dav  Antivari  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Montenegrins. 

In  Armenia  the  Russians  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Four  columns  crossed  the  frontier  on 
April  24,  1877,  Loris  Melikoll"  (q.v. )  being  iu 
charge  of  the  campaign.  The  first,  moving  on 
Batum,  was  driven  back;  the  second  stormed 
Ardahan  on  Jlay  17th:  the  third  besieged  Kars 
and  also  advanced  on  Erzenuu,  but  was  cheeked 
bv  Jlukhtar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander  in 
Armenia,  and  retired  to  Alexandropol :  the  fourth 
took  Bayazid,  but,  losing  the  support  of  the  third,t 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  and  retreat.  Here,  as 
in  Europe,  the  Russians  underestimated  their  op- 
ponents at  the  outset.  In  October  the  campaign 
was  renewed.  JIukhtar  Pasha  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  at  Aladja 
Dagh  on  October  1.3th  and  retreated  upon  Erze- 
rum,  wliich  he  held  until  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe.     Kars  fell  on  Xovember  ISth. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1878,  the  Russians  had 
advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  C'onstantino]de, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enem.y.  On  January  31.  1878.  an  armistice 
was  signed  by  which  the  Porte  gave  up  all  forti- 
fied places  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  San 
Stefano.  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  Derkos,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  signed 
March  3.  1878.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  February 
13th,  a  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora in  order  to  guard  against  any  intention  on 
tl\e  part  of  the  Russians  to  enter  Constantinople. 
The  Powers,  unwilling  to  accord  to  Russia  the 
aggrandizement  involved  iu  the  Tre.ity  of  San 
Stefano.  intervened  ( England  even  going  so  far 
as  to  embark  a  force  of  Sepoys  for  service  against 
the  Russiaiis),  and  a  congress  was  called  at  Ber- 
lin to  revise  the  treat.y  and  eft'ect  a  new  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Question.  See  Berlin,  Con- 
gress OF. 

Consult:  Oilier,  CasseU's  Illustrated  Hislori/ 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (New  York),  some- 
what journalistic.  Imt  comprehensive;  Miiller, 
Political  Histori/  of  Recent  Times,  trans.  Peters 
(ib.,  1882),  a  concise  brief  sketch;  Greene,  The 
Russian  Armi/  in  Its  Canvpainns  in  Turkey  in 
1S77-7S  (ib..  1879),  with  an  atlas;  Huyshe,  The 
Liheration  of  Bulqaria  (London,  1894)  :  Hozier, 
The  Russo-Turki'sh  War  (ib..  1877-79)  :  Le 
Faure,   Histoire  de   la  guerre   d'Orient,   1877-78 


(Paris,  1878);  Williams,  The  Armenian  Cam- 
paiyn  (London,  1878)  ;  Gay,  I'lcvita,  the  Sultan, 
and  the  I'orte  (ib.,  1878). 

RtrST  (AS.  rust.  OIIG.  rost,  Gcr.  Jfosl ;  con- 
nected with  t)Clmreh  .Slav,  rlizda,  Litli.  ritdis, 
Lett,  rusa,  Lat.  ruliiyo,  rust,  and  with  tiotli. 
riiiifs,  AS.  read,  Eng.  red,  OIIG.  rot,  Ger.  rot, 
Lat.  rufus,  ruber,  Gk.  ipvtfibt,  enjthros,  f)Ir. 
ruud,  OChurch  Slav,  riidru.  Lith.  ri'idas,  Skt. 
rudhira,  red).  Parasitic  fungi  (Uredinales, 
q.y. ),  especially  injurious  to  wiieat,  oats,  uml 
other  cereals,  usually  appearing  as  yellow,  brown, 
or  black  lines  and  spots  on  the  leaves  and  stems. 
The  name  is  often  applied  with  various  rjualifi- 
cations,  as  white  rust,  etc.,  to  diseases  of  other 
plants,  but  as  eonnnonl,y  regarded  by  botanists 
it  applies  only  to  the  Uredine.a-.  Nearly  all 
cereals  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  rust,  and  from 
an  economic  standpoint  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  pests  of  grain  crops.  In  1891,  a  .season 
especialh'  favorable  to  the  rusts,  the  estimated 
loss  to  wheat,  barle,y,  rye,  and  oats  in  Pr\issia, 
as  stated  b.v  a  commission,  was  over  $100,000,- 
000.  In  Australia,  it  is  said,  the  loss  to  the 
wlieat  crop  is  ten  to  fifteen  million  dollars  an- 
nuall,v,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  equally 
great,  or  even  greater,  for  seldom  is  a  field  en- 
tirely free  from  it  :ind  sometimes  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop  is  destroyed.  As  generally 
understood  the  most  common  and  destructive 
species,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  are  I'nr- 
cinia  graminis  and  Puccinia  ruhigo-vera  on 
wheat,  oats,  barle.y,  and  r,ye,  and  Puccinia  coro- 
nata  on  oats.  Investigations  conducted  in  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  have  shown  that  there 
are  specialized  forms  of  the  first  two  species  that 
occur  only  upon  certain  host  plants.  All  of  these 
rusts  pass  through  three  stages  in  their  life 
cycles — uredospore  and  tcleutospore  stages  upon 
cereals  and  an  tecidial  stage  upon  some  very  dis- 
similar plant.  For  Puccinia  trraminis  the  seci- 
dial  stage  is  upon  the  barl)erry,  for  Puccinia 
ruhigo-vera  upon  members  of  the  borage  famil.v, 
and  for  Puccinia  coronuta  )ipon  the  buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus  lanccolata)  and  related  spe- 
cies. The  <Tci<lial  phase  of  these  rusts,  being 
passed  upon  ]daiits  of  little  economic  value,  is 
not  considered  as  injurious.  The  uredosijore 
stage,  called  red,  brown,  or  yellow  rust,  is  passed 
upon  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  cereals;  the 
black  rust  or  teleutos])ore  is  the  winter  stage,  in 
which  the  spores  are  thick-walled  and  remain  in 
the  dead  leaves  and  stubble  through  the  winter. 
The  general  facts  regarding  the  life  history  of  all 
are  the  same,  and  that  first  discovered.  I'urcinia 
graminis  of  wheat,  which  was  worked  out  b.v 
bebary  in  1804,  will  serve  as  an  example.  Under 
normal  conditions  small  cup-like  depressions 
appear  in  the  spring  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
barberry  leaves.  The  true  cluster  cups,  as  they 
are  called,  which  appear  upon  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaves,  are  crowded  with  spores,  which  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  and.  falling  upon  wheat, 
germinate  and  gain  entrance  into  the  tissues. 
Once  inside,  the  m.vcelium  develops  with  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  ami  about  harvest  time  a 
crop  of  spores  is  produced.  These  red  rust  spores 
are  blown  about  and  produce  new  rust  spots 
wherever  they  alight  upon  a  similar  plant,  caus- 
ing injur.y  by  dwarfing  the  plant  and  shriveling 
the  grain.  Later  in  the  season  black  lines  of 
spores  are  produced  upon  stubble  or  the  leaves  of 
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plants  tlint  remain.  The  thick- walled,  two- 
celled  restinjr  spores  produced  at  this  time  will 
not  germinate  until  they  have  hihernated.  but  in 
early  spring-  they  germinate  upon  barberry 
plants,  forniing  what  are  called  basidiosi)ores,  or 
sporidia.     Thus  the  life  cycle  is  completed. 

While  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
combating  many  plant  diseases  by  means  of 
fiuigicides.  etc.,  little  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  prevention  of  wheat  rust  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tention and  study  given  to  this  problem.  While 
apparently  no  variety  is  wholly  exempt,  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  different 
varieties.  As  a  rule  the  hard  red  wheats,  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  which  have  a  decided  bloom, 
are  more  resistant  than  others,  and  resistant 
varieties  will  probably  be  developed  along  this 
line,  as  also  in  the  breeding  of  early  ripening 
varieties,  which  largely  escape  injury.  Since 
late  sowing  upon  moist  soils  'almost  always  re- 
sults in  a  badly  rusted  crop,  such  should  be 
avoided. 

Consult:  Carleton,  "Cereal  Rusts  of  the  United 
States,"  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
DiriKion  Vegelahh'  Patlioloijical  Bulletin  16 
(Washington)  ;  Eriksson  and  Hennings,  Die 
(Iclreiderosic  (Stockholm.  1800)  ;  Eriksson,  "The 
Present  Status  of  the  Cereal  Rust  Problem," 
Botanical  Gazette  26  (1898),  p.  37:  Hitchcock 
and  Carleton,  "Rusts  of  Grain,"  Kansas  Experi- 
mental Imitation  Bulletins  3S  and  Jf6  (Manhat- 
tan. 1S93,  1804)  :  Galloway.  "Experiments  in  the 
Treatment  of  Rusts  of  Wheat  and  Other  Cereals," 
United  Imitates  Drpartnient  of  Agriculture  Re- 
port (Washington,  1892)  ;  McAlpine,  Report  on 
Rust  in  Wheat  Experiments  (Melbourne,  1894)  ; 
Sorauer.  I'flanzenkrankheiten   (Berlin,  1896). 

RUS'TAM.  A  legendary  Iranian  hero,  whose 
adxent.ures  are  related  in  the  Shah-Namah  of 
Firdausi  (q.v.).  During  the  first  day  of  his  life 
he  grew  as  much  as  other  children  do  in  a  year. 
Before  reaching  manhood  he  entered  the  fortress 
of  Sipend  in  disguise  and  avenged  the  murder  of 
his  great-grandfather  Nariman.  His  father,  Zal, 
made  Rvi.stam  a  Pahlavan  or  hero  of  the  realm. 
After  some  years,  on  the  death  of  Garshasp  or 
Keresaspa,  Rustam  was  commissioned  to  offer 
the  cro\^'n  of  Zabulistan  to  Kai  Kobad.  Tliis 
accomplished,  he  defeated  with  the  help  of  the 
new  sovereign  the  armies  of  the  Turanian  chief 
Afrasyab,  upon  which  the  Turanian  King,  Pashang, 
sued  for  peace.  During  the  reign  of  Kai  Kaus, 
the  successor  of  Kai  Kobad,  the  hero  performed 
seven  adventures  to  deliver  his  King  from  the 
ruler  of  Mazanderan.  These  adventures  are  the 
killing  of  a  lion  by  Rustam's  horse  Raksh,  the 
discovery  of  a  spring  in  a  desei't,  the  destruction 
of  an  enormous  dragon,  the  killing  of  an  enchant- 
ress, the  defeat  of  AuUid,  the  lord  of  Southern 
Mazanderan,  who  was  forced  to  guide  Rustam 
to  tlie  cavern  of  the  White  Demon,  the  defeat 
of  the  demon  /\rzang,  and  finally  the  death 
of  the  White  Demon.  Losing  his  horse  Raksh, 
Rustam  visited  the  city  of  Samangan  to  recover  it. 
There  he  wedded  the  Princess  Tahminah.  He  was 
called  away,  however,  and  left  a  bracelet  as  a 
token  of  recognition  for  his  imborn  child.  This 
son,  Suhrab,  was  brought  up,  nevertheless,  lui- 
known  to  his  father,  and  became  a  famous  war- 
rior on  the  Turanian  side.  In  single  combat 
father  and  son  met,  and  Suhrab  was  slain.  Rec- 
ognizing   the    corpse    by    the    bracelet,    Rustam 


went  to  Zabulistan,  but  later  renewed  the  war  on 
the  Turanians,  and  performed  countless  feats 
of  arms  during  the  three  succeeding  reigns.  The 
base-born  sun  of  Zal,  and  Gushtasp's  son-in-law, 
named  Shaghad,  angered  by  the  annual  tribute 
of  a  cow-skin  paid  to  Zabul  by  Kabul,  finally 
enticed  Rustam  with  a  hundred  of  his  knights  to 
Kabul,  where  the,y  were  entra])ped  in  a  park  in 
which  pits  filled  with  javelins  had  been  made. 
Into  one  of  these  Rustam  fell  and  jierished,  liv- 
ing only  long  enough  to  shoot  a  fatal  arrow  at 
Sliagliad.  The  Rxistam  cycle  is  not  found  in 
Iranian  literature  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  legend  was  known,  however,  at  least 
in  part,  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  episode  is  familiar  to  English  readers 
through  Matthe^V  Arnold's  poem  Sohrab  and 
Rust  n  1)1. 

RUSTCHUK,,  or  BUSCTJK,  n.is'chuk.  A 
town  of  Bulgaria,  on  tlie  Danube,  opposite  the 
Rumanian  town  of  Giurgcvo,  139  miles  northwest 
of  Varna  ( Map :  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  3 ) .  It  is 
an  important  manufacturing  centre,  producing 
tobacco  and  cigars,  soap,  beer,  and  good  pottery. 
Its  trade  is  also  considerable.  Under  the  Turks 
Rustchuk  was  an  important  fortress.  Population, 
in  1900,  32,061. 

RUSTIC  (or  Rusticated)  WORK  (Lat.  rus- 
ticus,  relating  to  the  countr,v,  from  rus,  country), 
and  Rustication.  The  name  of  that  kind  of 
masonry  in  which  the  various  stones  or  courses 
are  marked  at  the  joints  by  plaj's  or  recesses. 
■The  projecting  surface  thus  left  is  sometimes 
called  bossed,  if  the  surface  is  entirely  or  com- 
paratively dressed,  and  rustic  when  left  rough 
and  irregular  or  made  artificially  irregular.  Rus- 
tication is  chieflj'  used  in  Renaissance  arcliitee- 
ture,  pai'ticularl.y  in  the  later  jieriod  of  tlie 
Barocco  style,  although  rustic  quoins  were  often 
used  in  rinigli  Gothic  work. 

RUSTIGE,  rvis'ti-ge,  Heinrich  von  (1810- 
1900).  A  German  liistorical  genre  and  landscape 
painter  and  poet,  born  at  Werl,  Westphalia.  He 
was  a  jjupil  of  Schadow  at  the  Diisseldorf  Acad- 
emy, and  won  success  with  one  of  his  first  pic- 
tures, "Swiss  Women  Seeking  Shelter  from 
Storm"  (1836,  National  Gallery,"Berlin).  In  1845 
he  became  professor  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Stutt- 
gart and  inspector  of  the  royal  galleries.  Of  his 
other  works  may  be  pointed  out  "Inundation 
Scene"  (1841),  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin; 
"Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Countess  of  Rudolstadt" 
(1861),  "Otho  I.  After  Conquering  the  Danes" 
(1872),  both  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum;  and 
"Transportation  of  the  Remains  of  Otho  III. 
Across  the  Alps"  (1863),  Stettin  Museum.  As 
a  poet  he  was  favorably  known  through  several 
dramas,  and  through  lyrics,  both  serious  and 
humorous.  He  also  published  Das  Poetische  in 
der  hildenden  Kunst  (1876),  an  essay  in  oesthet- 
ies. 

RUST  MITE.     See  Orange  Insects. 

RUSTBE.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  subordi- 
naries.     See  Heraldry. 

RUSTOW,  ru'st6,  Wiliielm  (1821-78).  A 
Prussian  soldier  and  writer,  born  at  Branden- 
burg. Because  of  the  liberal  views  he  ex))ressed 
in  his  pamphlet.  Der  deutsche  Militiirstaat  vor 
und  w'dhrend  der  Revolution  (1850-51).  he  was 
court-martialed,  but  managed  to  escape  before  sen- 
tence  was   pronounced   on   him.      He   settled   in 
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Ziiricli,  where  he  lectured  at  the  university  on 
iiiilitiiry  science.  In  ISCO  lip  joineii  (iiuilialili, 
in  Juicily,  and  distinj;iiislied  himself  by  an  ener- 
getic and  decisive  attack  whicli  did  much  to 
decide  tlie  battle  of  Vcilturno.  I'pon  his  return 
to  Zuricli  he  resumed  his  military  studies  and 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  writ- 
ers on  military  science.  His  numerous  writings 
incltide:  (fcucjiiclitc  dcs  firiecliischcn  Kricc/sim'Heufi 
(  lS."i2-.')."))  :  Do-  Krivij  ran  ISO.')  in  ncKtschhiiid 
iiml  lldlien  (18.53-o'J)  :  Uer  Kricy  und  seine  Mil- 
It  I  (18.56);  Die  Feldhcrrnkun.s't  dcs  19.  .lahr- 
hiinderts  (1857)  ;  and  Die  crstcn  Fehlziige  Bona- 
pinhs  in  Ittiliin  und  DcutscliUmd  (1807). 

RUTA  BAGA.     See  TuRXip. 

RTJTE,  rut,  IMme.  de  Solms  Eatt.'^zzi  de. 
See  l!o-N.\p.\BTE,  L.ETiTi.\  Marie  Wyse. 

RUTEBETJF,  rut'bef  ( c.l2:20-e.  128,5 ) .  A 
French  poet  of  the  thirteentli  century.  His  real 
name  is  not  known.  He  wrote,  often  satirically, 
about  the  foibles  of  his  time,  rebuking  monks  and 
nuns,  confessing  his  own  sins,  and  speculating 
upon  life  and  death.  Some  of  his  ideas  reappear 
in  ^"illon  two  centuries  later.  Besides  his  satiri- 
cal (loems.  Rutelieuf  wrote  a  number  of  fabliaux 
and  Lc  Miracle  dc  Throphile,  a  sort  of  miracle  play. 
Untebcuf  has  the  merit  of  a  clear  style,  which 
is  spicy  and  original  when  he  is  really  interested. 
His  ir()i7,s  have  been  edited,  with  a  Life,  by 
.Tuliinal  (new  ed.  Paris.  1874-75).  Consult  also 
Clcdat.  Ruteheuf  (Paris,  1801);  Kressnel.  Rute- 
heiif.  cin  franzosixcJier  Diehter  des  XIIl.  Jahr- 
hniiilerts    (Cassel.   1894). 

RUTGERS,  riifgerz,  Henry  (174.5-1830).  An 
American  patriot  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
New  York  City.  He  graduated  at  King's  Col- 
lege (now  Columbia  University)  in  1766.  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  entered  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  in  1776  took  part  as  a  captain  in 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  and  after  tlie  war 
became  successively  major  and  colonel  of  New 
York  militia.  He  also  took  an  important  part 
in  State  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly as  a  Republican  in  1784.  1.800,  1801,  1802, 
and  1807.  From  1802  to  18-26  he  was  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  In 
1819  he  was  a  member  of  a  conuuittee  organized 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  a  method  for  cliecking 
the  advance  of  slavery.  He  is  probably  best 
known  as  the  benefactor  of  Rutgers  College 
(q.v.).  He  also  gave  numerous  sites  for  church 
purposes,  and  his  charities  were  liberal. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of 
higher  learning,  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  .T..  origi- 
nally planned  by  Theodore  .Tames  Frelinghuysen 
and  Hendrik  Fisher,  in  1738,  l)ut  not  begun  till 
1755,  when  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  the  son  of 
Theodore  .Tames,  urged  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lege to  be  nurtured  by  the  Dutch  Cliurch,  and 
went  to  Holland  to  solicit  aid.  He  died  on  his 
return  voyage,  and  it  was  not  until  1766  that 
the  institution  was  chartered  as  Queen's  College, 
in  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte.  The  present  site 
of  the  college  was  secured  in  1808,  and  the  pres- 
ent Middle  building,  now  known  as  Queen's 
College,  was  erected  in  1809.  In  1825  a  gift  from 
Colonel  Henry  Rutgers,  of  New  York,  gave  new 
life  to  the  institution,  and  the  present  name  was 
given  to  the  college.  A  grammar  school  was 
established  at  the  same  time  as  the  college; 
medical  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  students 


of  an  affiliated  medical  faculty  in  New  York  ns 
early  as  1792;  and  in  1864  the  seientitie  .school 
was  designated  by  the  Legislature  as  the  State 
College  for  the  Benelit  of  .Agriculture  and  tlio 
Mechanic  Arts,  to  which  the  act  of  IS87  added 
an  agricultural  ex|K'riment  station.  The  classical 
and  the  scientific  departments  of  the  college  are 
very  closely  related.  In  the  Classical  School  the 
courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  1-etters;  in  the  Scientilie  School 
to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  (iradiiate  work 
leads  to  the  degrees  of  M.  A..  Ph.  1)..  and  .S-.  0. 
The  degree  of  Civil  Kngiiu'cr  is  conf.'rnd  for 
three  years'  satisfactory  practice  and  study  of 
engineering.  Graduates"  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  Brunswick  may  re(rcive  the  degi-ee 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  college  has  sueeoss- 
fully  devcIo]ieil  a  system  of  student  self-govern- 
ment. In  1903  there  were  62  classical  ami  161 
scientilie  students,  with  a  faculty  of  30.  The 
library  contained  45.(!55  volumes.  The  endow- 
ment was  .$1,200,000.  with  an  income  of  about 
.$60,000.  Tlie  hftecn  buildings,  including  the 
Ceramics  Building  and  the  Ralph  X'oorhees  Li- 
brary, erected  in  1902-03,  were  valued,  with  the 
grounds,  at  $1,000,000. 

RUTH  (Heb.  Jiuth,  friend).  Book  of.  One  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  be- 
longing to  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon  (the  Hagiographa) .  It  relates  events 
of  the  time  of  the  .Judges,  and  in  the  English 
Bilde,  as  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  follows 
the  Book  of  .Tiidges.  The  Book  of  Ruth  tells  how 
Elimclccb,  with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  bis  two 
sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  left  their  home  in 
.Judah  because  of  a  famine  and  settled  in  the 
land  of  Jloab.  There  the  sons  married  Moabite 
women.  Ruth  and  Orpah.  Elimelccli  and  his 
sons  died  and  Naomi  decided  to  return  to  her 
native  land.  She  advised  her  daughters-in-law 
to  remain  in  Moab  and  remarry.  Orpah  com- 
plied, but  Ruth  declared  that  nothing  but  death 
should  separate  her  from  Naomi.  The  two 
women  came  to  Bethlehem  and  there  Ruth  gained 
favor  with  Boaz,  a  kinsman  of  Elinielech  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Bethlehem.  She 
claimed  his  protection  as  a  kinsman,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Naomi.  IJoaz  was  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility,  but  in  accorilauce  with  cus- 
tom, a  'nearer'  kinsman  must  be  consulted.  Sum- 
moning the  ciders  of  the  city  as  witnesses,  Boaz 
called  upon  this  kinsman  to  redeem  Elimelech's 
patrimony,  which  poverty  compelled  Naomi  to 
sell,  involving  the  duty  to  marry  Ruth  in  order 
to  "raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his 
inheritance."  The  kinsman  resigned  his  rights 
in  favor  of  Boaz.  and  accordingly  the  latter 
married  Ruth,  and  their  first-born  son,  Obcd,  be- 
came the  grandfather  of  David. 

Opinions  as  to  the  date  and  purpose  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth  dill'er.  It  has  been  called  a  religious 
romance,  a  jiuicly  lictitious  narrative  told  in 
order  to  point  to  a  moral,  and  included  in  the 
canon  mainly  becau.se  of  the  reference  at  the 
end  to  the  genealogy  of  David.  The  aim  of  the 
writer  is  thought  to  have  been  to  protest  against 
the  tendency,  represented  in  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nohemiah.  to  eondenui  marriages  between 
Hebrews  and  surrounding  nations.  If  David, 
the  ideal  .Tewish  King,  were  descended  from  a 
Moabite  woman,  mixed   marriages  could   hardly 
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be  tlie  unqualified  evil  which  the  'legalists'  of 
Ezra's  (ln,v  represented  them  to  be.  The  declara- 
tion of  Ruth  that  Naomi's  (.iod  shall  be  her  God, 
and  Naomi's  peojUe  her  people  (i.  Iti),  is  under- 
stood by  some  as  a  bold  protest  against  the  exclu- 
sive conception  of  Vahweh  as  the  God  particu- 
larly of  a  single  people,  and  is  thought  to  reflect 
the  theory  of  universal  monotheism  of  the  post- 
exilic  prophets;  while  others  find  in  it  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  willingness  to  accept  proselytes  from 
other  nations  which  characterizes  the  fully  devel- 
oped monotheistic  faith.  On  either  view  the  book 
is  certainly  post-exilic  and  may  be  considerably 
later  than  the  time  of  Ezra. 

Accoriliiif;  to  another  view,  the  book  was 
written  earlier  than  B.C.  500,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  may  have  been  to  supply  infoi'ma- 
tion  concerning  the  ancestry  of  David,  omitted 
in  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  to  urge  the  duty  of 
the  next  of  kin  to  marry  a  childless  widow. 
Consult  the  commentaries  of  Wright  (London, 
1804),  Keil  (with  Judges,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1874), 
Berteau  (with  Judges,  2d  ed.,  ib.,  1883),  Oettli 
[Die  geschicM  lichen  Hagiof/raphen,  Munich, 
1880),  Wildeboer  (Freiburg,  1808),  and  Nowack 
(Giittingen,  1000)  ;  also  the  Old  Testament  in- 
troductions of  Keuss,  Driver,  Konig,  Bleek-Well- 
hausen,  and  Cornill,  and  the  works  on  the  canon 
by  Wildeboer  (Groningen,  1889:  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1895).  Buhl  (Leipzig,  1891:  Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,   1802),  and  Ryle    (London,   1892). 

EUTHE'NIANS,  or  RTJSS'NIAKS.  A  Slavic 
people  of  the  eastern  group,  forming  a  branch 
of  the  Little  Russians.  They  live  chiefly  in 
Galicia.  The  height  of  the  Euthenian  plainsmen 
of  Galicia  is  1.040  meters;  their  cephalic  index, 
83.4;  the  height  of  the  Ruthenian  highlanders  is 
from  l.GfiO  to  l.(i70  meters;  their  cephalic  index, 
83.0.  Chestnut  hair  and  brown  eyes  characterize 
about  half  of  the  population;  the  remainder  have 
dark  skin  and  hair. 

The  terra  Ruthenian  is  also  applied  to  the 
Little  Russians  of  tlie  Ukraine  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Galicia  and  the  Carpathians.  This  group, 
less  afl'ected  by  Mongol  invasions  and  influences, 
is  thought  to  represent  the  purest  type  of  the 
Slav.  In  the  ethnic  movements  that  mark  the 
history  of  Russia  the  Ruthenians  sank  beneath 
the  overwhelming  current  of  the  more  powerful 
Slav  groups.  From  the  time  of  the  Slav  disper- 
sion between  the  second  and  sixth  centuries  to 
their  conquest,  partly  by  Casiniir  the  Great  of 
Poland  and  partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  the  Ruthe- 
nians were  a  free  people.  Many  of  the  old  cus- 
toms are  preserved,  together  with  much  folk- 
lore. The  Ruthenians  in  Galicia  number  about 
3. .500,000,  and  there  are  over  400,000  in  Hungary 
and  300,000  in  Bukowina.  In  Galicia  a  bitter 
political  warfare  has  been  going  on  between  the 
Ruthenians  and  the  Poles,  the  latter  being  enabled 
by  their  superior  intelligence,  wealth,  and  posi- 
tion to  maintain  the  upper  hand.  Consult  Bon- 
mariage,  La  Russie  d'Eiirope  (Brussels,  1903). 

RUTHENIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ruthenin,  a 
name  of  Russia ) .  A  metallic  chemical  element 
discovered  by  Claus  in  1845.  Osann,  in  1828, 
announced  his  discovery  of  three  new  metals  in 
the  platinum  ores  from  the  Urals,  giving  the 
name  ruthenium  to  one  of  these  metals.  The 
aiinouncement  of  this  discovery  he  subsequently 
withdrew,  and  the  existence  of  the  new  metnl 
was  not   accepted   until   the   subject   was   again 


studied  by  Claus,  wdio  proved  its  existence,  re- 
taining the  old  name.  It  occurs  in  its  metallic 
state  in  ]datinum  ores  and  in  osmiridium,  also 
as  the  sulpliide  in  the  mineral  laurite.  The 
metal  is  separated  from  iridosmium  as  the  oxide 
by  a  complicated  chemical  process,  and  is  then 
reduced  in  a  graphite  crucible  and  fused  by  the 
o.xyhydrugen  llame. 

Ruthenium  (symbol,  Ru ;  atomic  weight, 
101.08)  is  a  white,  lustrous,  hard,  heavy,  brittle 
metal  that  melts  at  upward  of  2500°  C. 
(4530°  F. ).  It  combines  with  o.xygen,  forming  a 
monoxide,  a  sesquioxide,  a  dioxide,  a  trioxide,  a 
lieptoxide,  and  a  tetroxide,  of  wliich  the  trioxide 
anil  the  heptoxide  are  known  only  in  combination. 
These  oxides  form  various  salts,  none  of  which 
is  of  any  commercial  importance. 

RUTHERFORD,  ruTH'er-ford.  A  borough 
in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  nine  miles  north  by 
west  of  Jersey  City;  between  the  Passaic  and 
Hackensaek  rivers,  and  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
(Map:  New  Jerse}',  D  2).  Many  New  Yorkers 
have  their  residences  here.  In  the  adjoining 
borough  of  East  Rutherford  are  extensive  cotton 
and  linen  bleaching  establisliments,  steam  boiler 
works,  a  manufactory  of  glass  mirrors,  etc.  Each 
borough  maintains  a  public  librar}-.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rutherford  in  1900  was  4411,  and  of 
East  Rutherford   2040. 

RUTHERFORD,  S.\miel  (1600-GI).  A  Scot- 
tish divine.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet, 
now  part  of  Crailing,  Roxburghshire,  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University  in  1621,  and  became 
"regent  of  humanity'  in  1023,  but  resigned  this 
place  in  102G  and  turned  to  the  study  of  tlieology, 
which  he  pursued  for  a  year,  and  became  pastor 
of  Anwoth.  When  his  Exercitationcs  Apolo- 
geticce  pro  Dhina  Gratia  appeared  in  163(3,  he 
was  brought  before  the  High  Commission  in  Edin- 
burgh, charged  with  non-conformity  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Episcopacy  and  with  attack  upon  Armin- 
ian  tenets,  with  the  result  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  preach  and  banished  to  Aberdeen  during  the 
King's  pleasure.  His  exile  ended  with  the  cove- 
nanting revolution  eighteen  months  later.  In  1838 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Saint 
Mary's  College,  Saint  Andrews,  and  in  addition 
became  a  colleague  to  Robert  Blair  in  one  of  the 
city  churches.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  his 
university  in  1651.  From  1050  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  more  or  less 
bitter  with  any  who  did  not  take  the  rigid  view 
of  'covenanting,'  and  participated  in  the  protesta- 
tion to  the  Assembly  at  Saint  Andrews  in  1651 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  treaty  made  in  1650 
between  the  Covenanters  and  Charles  II.  After 
the  Restoration  he  lost  his  official  positions,  and 
illness  and  death  intervened  to  save  him  from 
appearing  before  Parliament  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Little  of  his  work  has  been  preserved 
except  his  Letters,  edited  by  Bonar,  and  his 
.Sermons  (reprinted  1876-85).  Consult  his  Life, 
by  Bonar,  in  the  Letters   (Edinburgh,  1894). 

RUTHERFORD,  Willi.^m  Gunion  (1853 
— ).  A  distinguished  English  scholar,  born 
in  Peeblesshire  and  educated  at  Saint  Andrews 
University  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  master  at  Saint  Paul's 
School,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1883,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Charles  Brodrick 
Scott  as  headmaster  of  Westminster  School.    His 
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more  important  publications  consist  of  The  .Yeio 
Flirynivhiis,  witli  introduction  and  commentary 
(1S81J,  and  Fuhles  uf  Hubrius  (1S83).  He  also 
pulilislied  several  other  works  relating  to  the 
classics,  amonj;  them  a  First  Oivik  Grammar, 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

RUTHERFURD,  Lkwis  Moukis  (1816-n2). 
An  Auiericau  ast  runoiuer,  horn  in  jMorrisania, 
N.  Y.  lie  graduated  at  Williams  ColU;ge  in 
1834,  and  l)eeame  a  lawyer.  Hut  even  during  his 
active  legal  career,  which  he  gave  u])  in  1849,  he 
devoted  liis  spare  time  to  astronomy  and  built 
in  New  York  an  oljservatory,  which  was  the 
primary  station  for  longitude  determination. 
Two  years  after  the  construction  of  the  observa- 
tory, in  1858,  he  first  attacked  the  problem  of 
astronomical  photography,  his  work  being  inde- 
pendent if  not  earlier  than  that  of  De  La  Rue. 
Interrupting  his  research  in  this  direction,  about 
18G2  he  began  his  studies  in  spectroscopy,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  Fraunhofer;  distin- 
guislied  the  star  spec^tra  by  a  classification  prac- 
tically identical  with  iSecchi's,  and  if  not  prior  to 
Donati,  gaining  results  far  more  minute  and 
accurate.  He  constructed  a  large  spectroscope 
late  in  18G3,  and  about  the  same  time  realized  the 
advantage  over  bisulpliide  prisms  of  <lilVraction 
gratings.  For  several  years  he  studied  Nobert's 
gratings  and  finally  greatly  improved  on  them. 
His  telescope  especially  constructed  for  photog- 
raphy was  finished  in  18G4;  a  photographic  cor- 
rector was  made  in  lS(i8.  and  in  187G  he  devised 
a  glass  circle  for  the  measurement  of  angles. 
As  early  as  18G.5  Rutlierfurd  had  suggested  a 
photographic  chart  of  the  lie.avens.  His  health 
began  to  fail  about  1877,  and  in  1883  he  gave  up 
active  work  and  presented  to  Columbia  College 
his  telescope,  micrometer,  and  many  of  his  val- 
uable jiliotograplis,  which  were  published  by  Rees 
in  1891.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  National   Academy  of   Sciences. 

RUTHERGLEN,  rfiTii'er-glen  or  (locally) 
riig'kn.  A  royal.  Parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burgh  in  Lanarksliire,  Scotland,  on  the  Clyde, 
three  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scot- 
land, D  4) .  It  was  an  important  town  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  extensive  iron  and  steel 
works,  and  neighboring  coal  mines.  It  contains 
an  old  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  fine 
town  hall.     Population,  in  1901,   18,280. 

RUTHVEN  RAID.  See  Goweie  Conspiracy. 

RUTILE  (Fr.  rtitile,  from  Lat.  rutilus,  red- 
dish, yellowish-red).  A  mineral,  titanirun  dioxide, 
that  crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  system,  and 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  is  found  in  older 
rocks,  in  varioiis  localities  in  Norway,  in  Swe- 
den, in  the  I'rals,  and  in  Switzerland :  also  in 
the  United  States  in  Xew  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Arkansas.  The  variety  from  Graves 
Jlountain.  Ga.,  has  furnished  a  number  of  speci- 
mens that  have  been  cut  into  gems.  \Yhen  found 
■IS  fine  needle-like  crystals  in  limpid  quartz  they 
are  called  sagcnite,  Venus's  hair  stone,  or  fidches 
(Vtimoiir. 

RTJTIL'IUS  NAMA'TIA'NUS,  Claudius. 
A  Latin  poet  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  Gaul  i)y  birth,  but  a  patriotic 
Roman  in  sentiment,  and  under  Ilonorius  was 
prefect  of  Rome.  His  poem  Dr  Reditv  sno  (410) , 
in  very   good   elegiacs,   describes   his   trip    from 
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Rome  to  Gavil.  .\  part  of  the  first  and  most 
of  the  secoml  books  are  lost.  It  was  edited 
by  ilUller  (1870)  an«l  by  llilhrens  (in  I'ovlw 
Lulini  Minorvs,  vol.  v.,  1883).  An  excellent 
sketch  of  its  contents  is  in  "L'rb.s  Aniniip,"  At- 
lantic Monlhhj  (vol.  l.\ii.,  1888,  i)p.  742-752). 

RUTIMEYER,  ru'lf-ml'er.  LuDWlo  (1825- 
95).  A  Swiss  paleontologist,  born  at  Higlen,  in 
the  Emmenthal.  He  studied  theology  and  medi- 
cine at  Bern,  and  natural  history  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Leyden:  becanu-  professor  of  zoiilogy  and 
comjiarative  anatomy  at  Ha.sel  in  I8,5.'>,  and  made 
important  studies  on  the  early  fauna  of  .Switzer- 
land and  on  craniology.  His  many  and  valuable 
works  include:  licitriige  ztir  Ke'uiilnis  lUr  fos- 
silrn  I'fcrdv  (1803);  Crania  Uelrelica  (with 
His,  1804)  ;  Ucber  die  [IcrUunft  unscrer  Ticrwcit 
(1807)  ;  Ueber  Thai-  und  Seebildung  (18C»;  2d 
ed.  1874)  ;  Die  ^'criindcrun(|en  dcr  Tiericclt  in 
der  ^chicciz  seit  Atiwesenheit  des  Menschen 
( 1875)  ;  Die  Kinder  der  Tertiiirepochc  ( 1878-79)  ; 
lieifiiige  zu  einer  nntiirlichen  Oeschirhte  der 
Hirsehc  (1881-83)  ;  and  Vic  eociinc  tSaugeticncelt 
von  Ktjcrkingen   (1891). 

RUT'LAND.  The  smallest  county  in  ICng- 
land,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Lincoln, 
on  the  southeast  by  Northampton,  and  on  the 
west  by  Leicester  (Map:  England,  F  4).  Area, 
152  square  miles:  population,  in  1891,  20.0.^9; 
in  1901,  19,700.  The  Wash  divides  it  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  a  somewhat 
elevated  tableland,  while  the  southern  consists 
of  a  numbrt-  of  valleys  r\uuiing  east  and  west, 
and  separated  by  low  hills.  The  principal  stream 
is  the  Welland,  forming  the  boundarv  on  the 
southeast.  The  chief  mineral  production  is  fine 
building  .stone.  The  climate  is  mild  and  health- 
ful, the  soil  loamv  and  rich.  Oxen  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  great  nmnbers.    The  capital  is  Oakham. 

RUTLAND.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  Worcester  County,  JIass.,  12  miles  north- 
west of  the  cit.v  of  ^^■orcestcr:  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  (Jlaj):  Massachusetts,  D  3). 
It  has  the  Slate  Hospital  for  ('onsumi>tive  and 
Tubercular  Patients,  and  a  public  librarv.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  980;  in  1900,  1.334.  Rutland  was 
settled  about  171G,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1722.  In  1777-78  part  of  Burgoyne's 
troo]>s,  who  had  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  were 
quartered  here.  Rutland  was  the  home  from 
1781  to  1787  of  Rufus  Putnam  (q.v.),  on  ac- 
count of  whose  influence,  as  a  mendier  of  the  Ohio 
Companv,  in  founding  the  .settlement  of  .Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  the  town  has  been  called  the  'Cradle 
of  Ohio.'  Consult:  lluni  (ed.>,  //I's/ori/  uf 
Worcester  Coiinli/,  Mass.  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
and  a  chapter  in  Powell  (ed.).  Historic  1'uuiis 
of  Xew  England   (New  Y"ork,  1898). 

RUTLAND.  The  count.v-scat  of  Rutland 
Comity,  Yt.,  07  miles  south  by  east  of  Burling- 
ton; on  Otter  Creek,  and  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  the  Rutland,  and  the  Burlington  and 
Rutland  railroads  (Map:  Vermont,  C  7).  .Some 
of  the  loftiest,  most  picturesque  peaks  in  the 
Green  Mountains  are  near.  Noteworthy  features 
of  Rutland  include  Jfemorial  Hall,  the  Public 
anil  the  H.  H,  Baxter  libraries.  House  of  Correc- 
tion, United  States  Govenunent  bviilding,  and 
the  court-house.  The  city  is  primarily  important 
for  its  extensive  ninrblequarrying  industry-,  the 
marble  deposits  here  being  among  the  most  pro- 
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ductivo  in  the  United  States.  The  city  has  also 
lnr;,'e  soala  works,  lumber  mills,  machine  shops, 
boiler  and  cnp;ine  works,  and  manvifactories  of 
brick,  furniture,  cheese,  etc.  Population,  in 
11100,  11,499. 

Rutland  was  chartered  by  New  Hampshire  in 
17()1.  but  not  settled  until  nine  years  later. 
Along  \\ith  the  rest  of  the  State,  it  was  claimed 
for  many  years  by  both  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York.  an(i  in  1772  the  latter  re-chartered  it  as 
Sooialborougli.  This  name,  however,  seems  never 
to  have  been  used.  Till  1804  Rutland  was  one 
of  tlie  two  State  capitals,  and  the  State  House 
built  here  in  1784  is  the  second  oldest  building  in 
Vermont.  In  1802  Rutland  was  chartered  as 
a  city.  Consult  Williams,  Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Settlement  of  Rutland  (Rutland,  1870). 

BUTLAND,  John  James  Manners,  Duke  of. 

Sec  JlAN'N'EIi.S. 

EXTT'LEDGE,  Edward  (1749-1800).  An 
American  patriot,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  After 
studying  law,  first  in  Charleston  and  then  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  very 
prominent  as  a  lawyer.  He  w^as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774-77,  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  served 
on  the  first  Board  of  War  in  1770.  and  in  the  same 
j'ear  was  a  joint  commissioner  with  John  Adams 
and  Franklin  to  treat  with  Lord  Howe  with  re- 
gard to  peace.     He  was  reelected  to  Congress  in 

1779,  but,  on  account  of  illness,  did  not  take  his 
seat.     He  was  taken  prisoner  near  Charleston  in 

1780,  and  was  confined  at  Saint  Aiigustine  for 
eleven  montlis.  From  1798  until  his  death  he 
was  Ciovernor  of  .South  Carolina. 

BUTLEDGE,  John  (1739-1800).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  at  Charleston.  S.  C.  He 
studied  law  in  London,  and  began  to  practice 
at  Charleston  in  17G1.  He  sat  in  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  at  New  York  in  176.5,  in  the  South 
Carolina  convention  in  1774,  and  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774;  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  framed  the  new  Constitution  for  South 
Carolina  in  1770.  and  was  first  President  (1776- 
98)  under  that  Constitution.  In  1779  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston  was  given  almost  absolute  power  by 
the  Legislature.  On  the  surrender  of  the  city 
in  1780  be  joined  the  Army  of  the  South,  with 
which  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1782,  and  again  in 
1783,  was  Chancellor  of  his  State  in  1784,  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  wliich  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution  (1787)  and  of  the  State  convention 
which  adopted  it.  He  was  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1789-91), 
was  Chief  Justice  of  South  Carolina  from  1791 
to  1795,  and  in  July,  1795,  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  his  reason,  the  appointment 
was  not  confirmed. 

BXJTLI,  rut'le.  A  meadow  in  Switzerland. 
See  Grutli. 

EU'TULI.  An  ancient  Italian  people  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
In  the  early  legends  they  appear  as  hostile  to 
the  Latins,  but  later  are  found  in  the  L.itin 
League.  Their  capital  was  Ardea.  which  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  442  and  made 
a  Latin  colony.  In  Vergil's  -JSneid,  Turnus  is 
their  king,  and  leads  them  against  -Eneas  and 


the  Trojans,  who  threaten  to  supplant  him  with 
Latinus,  whose  daughter  he  had  been  promised. 

EUVO  DI  PUGLIA,  roo'v6  de  poo'lya.  A 
city  in  tlie  Province  of  Bari,  Italy,  20  miles  west 
of  Bari,  with  which  it  has  steam  tramway  con- 
nection (Hap:  Italy,  L  6).  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  has  a  twelfth-century  cathedral,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  gymnasium.  The  Apulian  tombs  in 
tlie  vicinity  have  yielded  many  beautiful  vases. 
The  city  is  famous  for  its  potteries.  It  trades  in 
grain,  pul.se,  and  fruits.  Population  (commune), 
in  1881,  17,9.56;  in  1901,  23,776. 

BUWENZOBI,  roo'wen-zo're.  A  mountain 
mass  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  boundarj'  between 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  British  East  Africa, 
and  betw'een  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  tlie  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza  ( Map :  Congo  Free  State,  F  2 ) . 
It  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges  and  groups 
of  peaks  with  altitudes  estimated  at  from  16.000 
to  20,000  feet,  so  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  mass  in  Africa.  All  the  higher 
summits  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
whole  mass  has  a  very  imposing  appearance,  fall- 
ing steeply  on  the  west  and  south  into  the  great 
fissure  which  runs  through  the  African  plateau. 
The  core  of  the  mountains  is  of  erujitive  granite, 
and  the  sides  are  covered  with  mica-slate.  Ru- 
wenzori  was  discovered  in  1888  by  the  Stanley 
expedition.  In  1901  Wylde  reached  an  altitude 
of   15,000  feet. 

BUY  BLAS,  rn'e'  bias.  A  drama  by  Victor 
Hugo  (1838).  The  hero  is  the  lackey  of  Don 
Salluste,  who  was  disgraced  by  the  Queen.  His 
relative,  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan.  disappears  and 
Ruy  Bias  is  forced  to  personate  him  at  Court, 
where  he  rises  to  power.  Salluste  plans  a  ren- 
dezvous to  ruin  the  Queen,  but  Ruy  Bias,  who 
loves  her,  kills  his  master  and  himself  to  save 
her  honor. 

EUYSBEOEK,   rois'brook.   or  BXJSBBOEK. 

Jan  Van  (1293-1381).  A  Dutch  mystic.  He 
was  born  at  Ruysbroek ;  studied  at  Brussels,  and 
became  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Gudule  in 
Brussels,  but  in  1343  he  retired  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  Monastery  of  Ciroenendael.  near  Waterloo, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  prior. 
Here  he  believed  his  writing  to  be  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  him 
dates  the  succession  of  mystical  teachers  in 
Ciermany  and  the  Netherlands  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation. He  earned  the  name  of  Ecstatic  Teacher. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  which  he  wrote  partly  in 
Flemish  and  partly  in  Latin,  was  published  in 
Hanover  in  1848.  Consult :  Engelhardt.  Richard 
roil  Haint  Victor  nnd  Ruysbroek  (Erlangen, 
1838);  Schmidt.  Etude  snr  Ruysbroek  (Strass- 
burg,  1859)  ;  and  Auger,  De  Doetrina  et  Meritis 
Joannis'  dr  Ruysbroek  (Louvain,  1892). 

BTJYSCH,  rois,  Rachel  (1664-1750).  A 
Dutch  flower  and  fruit  painter,  born  in  Amster- 
dam. She  was  a  pupil  of  Willem  van  Aelst, 
married  the  portrait  painter  .Turiaen  Pool  in 
1695.  was  received  into  the  guild  at  The  Hague 
in  1701.  and  became  Court  painter  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  Diisseldort  in  1708.  Her  reputation 
as  a  flower  painter  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Jan  van  Huysum.  She  excelled  particularly  in 
painting  rare  exotic  flowers  and  insects.  Two 
admirable  pieces  (dated  1700  and  1715)  are  in 
The  Hague  Museum,  a  fine  fruit  piece  and  four 
others    in   the   Pinakothek   at   Munich,    four  in 
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Anisteidain.    ami    others    fn    Karlsrulio,    Bi'ilin, 
Urcsdcn.   Vicuna,  ami   Xow   Vorlc.     She  dieil  in 

.Vni^lriilaiii. 

RUYSDAEL,  loisMal,  or  RUISDAEL,  Jacob 
(c.  1020-82).  One  of  tlie  greatest  landscape  paint- 
ers of  tlie  Dutcli  school.  lie  was  born  at  Haar- 
lem and  studied  under  liis  uiiele,  Salomon  Kuys- 
dael.  In  lti48  he  was  received  into  the  guild 
at  Haarlem  and  in  lliolt  obtained  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  lived 
from  ItJoT  to  IGSl.  Although  he  nutst  liave 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  among  his 
fellow  artists,  as  such  masters  as  Hereheni, 
Lingelbach,  Philip  Wouwerman,  and  Eglon  van 
der  Xeer  painted  the  figures  in  some  of  his 
landscapes,  he  was  so  little  appreciated  by 
his  contemporaries  that  he  fell  into  poverty.  His 
friends  of  the  Jlennonite  sect,  to  which  he  be- 
longed, procured  for  him,  in  1681,  admission  to 
the  almshouse  at  Haarleiu,  where  he  died  in 
March,  1682. 

He  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  which  he 
rendered  in  its  various  aspects  with  rare  trutliful- 
ness,  a  powerful  and  warm  coloring,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  execution  ranging  from  the  minutest  touch 
to  the  broadest  treatment.  Selecting  usually  the 
fiat  and  homely  scenery  of  his  native  country, 
with  lonely  hamlets,  water-mills,  dark  sheets  of 
water  overshadowed  by  trees,  while  the  sky  is 
ustially  clouded,  he  imparts  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly character  to  his  landscapes,  which  are 
tinged,  however,  with  the  poetic  charm  of  repose 
in  nature.  Dark  masses  of  foliage  make  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  c-oloring  a  dark  green.  Un- 
fortunately, his  earlier  pictures  have  darkened 
so  as  to  have  lost  much  of  their  charm.  He  de- 
lighted in  depicting  wide  expanses  of  land  or 
water,  especially  the  surroundings  of  Haarlem  or 
Amsterdam  and  the  coast  of  Scheveningen.  Of 
his  marine  views  there  are  comparatively  few. 
They  are  characterized  by  cloudy  skies  and  an 
agitated  sea,  and  include  some  of  liis  most  suc- 
cessful eff'orts.  Some  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
he  won.  however,  with  the  rejiresentations  of  hilly 
and  even  mountainous  scenery,  with  foaming 
waterfalls.  Among  the  numerous  fine  examples  in 
public  galleries  are  an  "Oak  Forest,"  "View  of 
Haarlem,"  and  an  "Agitated  Sea,"  in  the  Berlin 
Museum :  "Ford  in  a  Wood,"  "Castle  of  Bent- 
heim,"  "The  Hunt"  (with  accessories  by  Van  de 
Velde),  "The  Monastery,"  and  especially  the 
"Jewish  Cemetery,"  of  sombre  but  imposing  ef- 
fect, in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Admirable  speci- 
mens of  Ills  waterfalls  are  in  Munich,  Brunswick, 
Cassel  (1082),  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  which 
also  contains  a  fine  view  of  the  "Bleaching  Green 
Near  Haarlem."  in  Antwerp,  and  in  the  National 
Galler}-,  London,  where  may  also  be  seen  a  "Land- 
scape with  Ruins"  (167.3),  and  several  others. 
A  "Storm  at  Sea,"  a  "Forest"  (with  cattle  and 
figures  by  Berchem ) ,  and  two  landscapes,  known 
as  "Le  buisson"  and  "Le  coup  de  soleil,"  are  in 
the  Louvre.  The  Hermitage  at  .Saint  Petersburg 
preserves  fourteen  of  his  works,  and  1.30  rare 
examples  are  in  various  private  collections  in 
England.  Euysdael  also  left  seven  spirited  etch- 
ings. Consult :  Van  dcr  Willigen,  Les  artistrs 
de  Haarlrm  (The  Hague,  1870)  :  Crowe,  Unnd- 
hook  of  Paint iiiff  (London.  1874)  :  Wurzbach.  in 
Dohme,  Kunat  und  Kiinstler,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1878)  ; 
and  Jlichel,  Jacoh  van  Riiisdael  et  Irs  pai/sai/isfes 
dc   Vrcolr  dr  naarlem    (Paris.    ISDO). 

RUYSDAEL,     or     RUISDAEL,      Salomon 


le.lOOu-70).  A  Dutch  land.scape  painter,  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  born  at  li^iarleni.  In  liis 
earlier  works  lie  was  u  close  imitator  of  Jun  vun 
Goyen,  hut  later  his  mannered  treatment  of 
foliage  and  a  more  powerful  color  make  his 
pictures  more  easilj'  di.stingnisliable  from  tlioHe 
of  his  master.  Among  his  pictures  may  be 
iiuoled:  A  "Dutch  Canal"  (1042).  «illi  many 
figures,  and  four  others  (two  dale<l  lli;il,  Itijd) 
in  the  Berlin  Museum;  "Village  in  Flat  Country" 
(1033)  and  "Fisherman's  Cottage  Near  Ciinal" 
(1043),  in  Dresden;  "Canal  with  Boats"  (1042), 
in  .Munich;  a  "River  LamLscape"  (ltiri2),  in  Co- 
penhagen: "Banks  of  the  Meuse"  and  "\'iew  of 
Alkmaar,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York ;  and  "Crossing  the  River,"  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  llistoriiiil  Society,  New  York. 

RUYTER,  roi'ter.  Mkii.skl  Ahhia.wszoox  de 
(10O7-7(i).  A  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Flushing. 
He  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  and  rose  to  be  captain 
of  a  vessel  employed  by  the  Flushing  merchants 
for  the  protection  of  their  conunerce  in  the 
British  Channel  (1037).  In  l(i41  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  a  squadron  dispatched  by  Hol- 
land to  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  against  the 
Spaniards  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  battle 
W'hich  was  fought  near  Cape  Saint  V'incent, 
November  3d.  In  1047  he  rendered  etVective  ser- 
vice against  the  Barbary  pirates.  When  war 
between  Holland  and  Kngland  broke  out  in  1652 
Ruyter  was  placed  in  command  of  a  tieet  of  some 
35  ships  and  on  August  20th  fought  a  drawn  bat- 
tle with  Sir  George  Ayscue  oil'  Plymouth.  He 
was  under  ilaartcn  Tromp  when  the  latter  de- 
feated Blake  in  the  Chamiel  ( l)ec<Mid)er  llllli), 
and  participated  in  the  tliree  days'  battle  with 
Blake  near  Portland  ( February  28-Jlarcli  2, 
1053).  After  the  ])eace  of  1054  he  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  captured  several  Turkish 
ships.  In  1059  he  was  dispatched  to  aid  the  King 
of  Denmark  against  Sweden  and  for  his  services 
was  ennobled.  In  the  second  war  against  the 
English,  Ruyter  received  the  chief  eonuuand.  In 
June,  1006,  Ruyter  and  Cornells  van  Tromp, 
with  HO  sails,  engaged  the  English  fieet  under 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Both 
sides  fought  with  such  obstinacy  that  the  battle 
lasted  four  days,  ending  in  a  partial  victory  for 
the  Dutch.  The  conMict  was  renewed  in  .Inly,  when 
the  British  gained  a  complete  victory,  destroying 
above  20  of  Ruyter's  men-of-war.  In  I(i07  Ruyter 
ravaged  the  Englisli  sliipping  at  .Sheerness,  saileil 
up  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  burned  several 
English  men-or-war,  and  efl'ected  more  toward  the 
conclusicm  of  peace  at  Breda  (1007)  than  any 
diplomatist.  In  1072  he  commanded  the  Dutch 
fieet  and  fought  several  battles  with  the  com- 
bined English  and  French  llects,  but  without  de- 
cisive results.  In  1075  he  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  cooperate  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  against  the  French.  He  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  French  under  Du(|nesiie  otr 
Stromboli  (January  8,  1070),  but  was  defeated 
near  Merscna,  oil'  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  (April 
21st).  He  made  good  his  retreat  into  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  His  legs,  however,  were  shattered  in 
the  engagement  and  he  died  .\pril  29th,  Con- 
sult: Liefde,  The  (Irrnt  Dutch  Admirnh  (Lon- 
don, 1873)  ;  Grinnel-Milne,  Life  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  de  Ruyter   (London,  1896). 

RY'AN  ABBAjr  Joseph,  best  known  as 
•Fatlur  Ryan'  (1839-80).  An  American  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
poet  of  the  Southern  Confe<leracy.     Shortly  after 
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ordination  Ryan  became  chaplain  in  the  Con- 
ftdpiate  Army,  seivod  to  tlic  close  of  the  war, 
and  wrote  not  long  alter  l^ee's  surrender  liis  fa- 
mous poem,  "The  Conquered  Banner."  lie  then 
served  in  New  Orlean.s  as  priest  and  editor  of 
the  tilai;  a  lioman  Catholic  weekly;  founded  in 
Augusta,  Ua.,  the  lianner  of  the  Houth,  a  re- 
ligions and  i)olitical  weekly;  then  he  reassumed 
priestly  duties  in  Mobile,  till  1880,  when  he 
visited  the  North  to  lecture  and  published  in 
IJaltiuiore  Poems,  I'ulriolic,  Itelii/iuiif:,  oiid  Mis- 
celhDieoKS,  among  whicli  tlie  most  popular,  be- 
sides "The  Conquered  Banner,"  is  "The  Sword 
of  Lee." 

RYAN,  Patrick  .Toiix  (1831—).  A  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  boru  at  Cloney- 
har]),  Ireland,  lie  was  educated  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  School  at  Thurles  and  at  Carlow 
College.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853 
and  began  teaching  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  soon  became  rector  of  the 
catliedral.  In  ISliO  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Anmniciation  and  in  1868  of  Saint 
Jolm  the  Evangelist's  Church  and  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese,  in  1872  coadjutor  bishop  of  Saint 
Louis,  and  in  1894  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  pulpit  orators  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Among  his  published 
addresses  are  What  Catholics  Do  Not  Believe 
(1877)  and  .S'oHie  of  the  Causes  of  Modern  Ee- 
liyious  skepticism    (1883). 

RYAZAN,  rya-zan'y',  or  RIAZAN.  A  gov- 
ernment of  Central  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vladimir  on  the  north,  Tambov  on  the  . 
east  and  south,  and  Tula  and  Moscow  on  the  west 
(Map:  Russia,  E  4).  Area,  16,261  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Oka  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  is  low,  marshy,  and 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  southern  is  slightly  ele- 
vated, sparsely  wooded,  and  has  a  rich  black  soil. 
Rj'azan  contains  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  and  vari- 
ous clays,  of  which  iron  is  mined  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Agriculture,  the  principal  occupa- 
tion, is  greatly  ham))ered  l)y  the  inadequate  size 
of  the  peasants'  holdings.  Rye  and  oats  are  the 
jirincipal  cereals  raised  for  export.  Stock-rais- 
ing is  in  a  state  of  decline.  The  liouse  industry 
is  but  little  developed,  yet  the  manufacturing 
industries  are  making  some  progress  and  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  manufactures  now  exceeds 
$11,000,000,  principally  cotton  goods  and  flour. 
Population,  1807,  1,827,08.5,  consisting  principally 
of  Great  Russians.  Ryazan  was  one  of  the  7nedi;f- 
val  principalities  of  Russia,  which  was  annexed 
to  Moscow  in  1517. 

RYAZAN,  or  RIAZAN.  The  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name  in  Central  Russia, 
near  the  confluence  oi  the  Trubezh  with  the  Oka, 
123  miles  southeast  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  pictur- 
esque place  with  a  number  of  ancient  churches. 
Ryazan  manufactures  candles,  tallow,  and  spirits, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wood, 
animals,  and  salt.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
media-val  Principality  of  Ryazan.  Population, 
in  1897.  44,552, 

RYAZHSK'.  An  important  railway  centre  in 
the  Government  of  Ryazan,  Russia,  situated  70 
miles  south  of  Ryazan.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  grain.     Population,  in   1897,   12,993. 

RYBINSK,  rilunsk.  A  river  port  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yaroslav,  Russia,  on  the  Volga,  near 


its  confluence  with  the  Sheksna  and  the  Tchere- 
nuikha,  about  228  miles  north-northeast  of  Mos- 
cow (,\la]):  Russia,  E  3).  It  is  well  l)uilt  and  is 
of  great  commercial  importance,  an  iuuuense 
amount  of  freight  carried  on  the  Volga  and  the 
canals  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic  and 
the  White  seas  being  handled  here.  Of  late  its 
trade  has  been  falling  oil,  owing  to  railway  com- 
petition. The  chief  manufactured  product  is 
Hour.  Population,  in  1897,  25,200,  There  is  a  vast 
influx  of  people  during  the  .season  of  navigation, 

RYDBERG,  rnd'bar-y',  Viktor  (1829-95).  A 
Swedisli  author,  born  in  Jiinkiiping  and  cducateil 
at  Lund.  In  1854  he  became  an  editor  in  Giite- 
borg, and  in  1S70  professor  of  the  history  of  civili- 
zation in  the  university  of  Giiteborg,  whence  in 
1884  he  went  to  Stockholm  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Two  volumes  of  lyrics  (1882  and  1891)  show- 
unusual  poetic  form  and  originality  of  thought ; 
but  his  historical  novels  are  his  real  claim  to 
fame.  The  best  known  are  Frybi/taren  pa  Ocsier- 
sjiin  (1857);  Singoalla  (1865);  Ynpcnsmeden 
(1891);  and  Den  siste  uthemircn  (1859),  the 
last  mentioned,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (1883),  being  the  most  powerful.  Consult: 
Schenck's  biography  (Marburg,  1896)  ;  and  Zach- 
risson,  Eydberg  som  uppfostrare  (Giiteborg, 
1897). 

RYDE,  rid.  A  fashionable  watering-place  and 
market-town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wiglit,  England,  Ave  miles  south-southwest  of 
Portsmouth  (ilap:  England,  E  6),  It  consists 
of  I'pper  and  Lower  R.vde,  the  former  anciently 
called  Uye,  or  La  Riclic.  and  the  latter  of  moil- 
crn  construction.  The  shores  are  wooded,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  town  is  pleasing.  The  pier, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  forms  an  excellent  promenade. 
Yacht  and  boat  building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Ryde  is  the  largest  town  in  the  island. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1868.  Population,  in  1891, 
10,952;   in   1901,   11,042, 

RY'DER,  Albert  Pinkiiam  (1847—).  An 
American  landscape  and  figure  painter,  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  His  earlier  landscape  works 
include:  "Spring,"  "Lowlands.  Near  High- 
bridge,"  and  "The  Forest  of  Arden."  Later  he 
painted  figures  chiefly.  His  subjects,  sometimes 
from  Shakespeare  or  Wagner,  are  idealistic  and 
imaginative.  They  are  to  be  regarded  for  gen- 
eral effect  rather  than  detail,  and  are  often 
painted  in  an  unusual  color  sclieme.  Such  pic- 
tures include  "Siegfried,"  "Jonah,"  and  "The 
Flying  Dutcliman." 

RYDER,  William  Henry  (1822-88).  An 
American  Universalist  elergjinan,  born  at  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.  After,  preaching  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Nashua,  N,  H,,  and  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 
1860  he  became  pastor  of  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
Chicago,  and  remained  there  until  his  death.  He 
left  bequests  amounting  to  over  .$500,000  to  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions,  and  also 
founded  a  free  lecture  course  "in  aid  of  the  moral 
and  social  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago, 
upon  an  unsectarian  basis," 

RYE  (AS.  ryge,  OHG.  rocco,  Ger.  liocken, 
Roggen,  rye ;  connected  with  OPruss.  rugis,  Lith. 
rugys,  Lett,  rudzi,  OChurch  Slav,  ruzdi,  rye). 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Secale,  native  to 
western  temperate  Asia  and  adjacent  Europe. 
Common  rye  (Secale  cereale) ,  the  only  species 
in  cultivation,  does  not  seem  to  have  liccn  grown 
so  long  ago  as  the  other  common  cereals,  as  it 
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Ims  not  been  found  in  Egyptian  monuments, 
anil  lias  no  name  in  ancient  lanfruages.  Its  cul- 
tivation vvas  known  to  the  Konians  in  I'liiiy's 
time,  but  not  to  tile  aiieicnt  ti reeks.  Kve  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Noitiiern  Hurope,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  and  to  some  extent  in  North 
America.  It  does  not  grow  as  far  north  as  bar- 
Icy,  but  succeeds  in  regions  too  cold  for  wlieat 
and  on  soils  too  poor  for  any  other  grain.  It 
will  ri]ien  in  colder  latitudes  than  most  other 
grains,  but  is  most  productive  where  wheat  will 
ripen.  It  is  adapted  to  light,  sandy  lands,  and 
docs  not  thrive  well  on  heavy,  damp,  humous 
soils.  The  varieties  of  rye,  much  less  numerous 
than  those  of  tlie  other  important  cereals,  may  be 
classified  into  winter  and  s])ring  varieties.  The 
former,  which  are  most  frequently  grown,  are 
sown  in  autumn,  the  latter  in  spring.  Cultural 
management  is  much  the  same  as  for  other  cere- 
als. Winter  rye  is  usmilly  ripe  in  June.  Kye  is 
also  fvcipiently  grown  for  green  manuring  on 
lands  deticient  in  hunnis.  A  good  crop  of  rye 
yields  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre.  Russia  is  the  greatest  ryeproducing  conn- 
try  in  the  world,  producing  on  37  ]ier  cent,  of 
her  total  acreage  of  tillable  land  about  700.(10(1. ■ 
000  busliels  annually.  The  annual  proiluction  of 
rye  in  the  I'nited  States  is  about  24.000.000  bush- 
els, with  an  average  yield  of  aliout  14  bushels 
per  aci-e.     See  Colored  Plate  of  Cere.vls. 

Food  and  Feedikg  V.\lue.  In  Europe  rye 
ranks  next  to  wheat  as  a  breadstuff,  but  since  its 
flour  is  darker  than  that  of  wheat  and  since  the 
gluten  of  rye  flour  does  not  possess  the  .same  elas- 
tic and  tenacious  quality  as  that  of  wheat,  rye 
bread   is   darker   and   more   com]iact   than   wheat 


bread.  When  the  grain  is  milled  entire — the 
usual  wa.v — it  contains  more  protein  than  wheat 
flour.  Mixtures  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  and  corn 
and  rye  are  often  made  for  bread-making;  Kye 
bread  has  the  following  average  percentage  com- 
position: Water,  35.7;  protein.  9.0;  fat,  O.G ;  ni- 
trogen-free extract,  52.7;  crude  fibre,  0.5;  and 
ash,  1.5.  The  fuel  value  is  11.80  calories  per 
pound.  Tile  'black  bread'  of  Europe  is  made  of 
rye.  an  especially  dark  form  being  known  in 
North  Germany  as  'puuipernickel.' 

The  various  rye  products  have  the  following 
percentage  composition: 

AVBBiOK   PEBCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF   RVE   PRODCCTS, 


RYE.  .\  town  ill  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  eight  iiiilis  northeast  of  New  Uoelielle;  on 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  unit  Hart  ford  Uailroad 
(Map:  New  Vork,  (;  ,j).  11  includes  the  mniiu- 
facluring  village  of  INut  (.  Iiesler  (q.v.).  Hye 
Beach,  on  Long  Island  .'^ound,  has  some  repntii- 
tiou  as  a  suninier  resort.  Population,  in  ISltO, 
0477;  in  1900,  12,81)1.  Rye  was  settled  in  KltlO 
and  was  organized  as  a  town  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut  in  Ui(J,>.  The  bouiidaiy  line 
at  this  jioint  between  Connecticut  and  New  York 
was  long  disputed,  and  Uye  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  until  lliH3,  and  again 
from  10117  to  1700.  The  .lay  homestead  is  in 
Rye,  and  .lohn  .lay  spent  his  early  life  here. 
Consult  Raird.  Clirimictc  uf  a  liorxitr  Town,  His- 
tonj  of  It  fir   (New  York,  IH71). 

RYE-GRASS  (Lolium).  A  genus  of  grasses, 
having  a  two  rowed,  flatly  compressed  spike,  the 
spikclets  a])pressed  edgewise  to  the  rachis.  Com- 
mon rye-grass,  ray-grass,  or  perennial  rye-gra.ss 
(Lolium  parennc) ,  is  frequent  in  meadows  and 
]>astures,  and  is  highly  valued  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  the  most  iioimlar  grass  for  finage  and  hay. 
In  North  America  it  is  less  esteemed  than  tim- 
othy for  either  pasture  or  hay.  It  succeeds  well 
on  ])oor  soils.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  eonunon 
]iereiinial  rye-grass  is  most  generally  cultivated. 
A  form  called  annual  rye-grass — not  really  an 
annual  plant,  although  useful  for  only  one  year 
— is  sometimes  cultivated,  but  is  in  almost  every 
respect  infeijior.  Italian  rye-grass  (Lolium  tniil- 
ti/lorum )  is  much  esteemed  as  a  forage  and 
hay  grass  in  .Southern  Europe,  where  it  is 
native,  and  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It 
is    preferred    by    cattle    to    common    ryegrass. 


The  young  leaves  are  folded  u|).  wliiU'  those  of 
the  comnion  rye-grass  are  rolled  together.  In  the 
Tnited  States  this  species  is  especially  esteemed 
in  the  I'last.  It  grows  rajiidly,  forms  :i  dense 
turf,  and  upon  good  soils  yields  several  cuttings 
in  a  season.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
all  forms  of  perennial  rye-grass  by  its  awned  or 
licniiled   s)iikclcts. 

RYE  HOUSE  PLOT.  .\.  conspiracy  in  1(;S3, 
among  extremists  of  the  Whig  Party,  to  waylay 
and  assassinate  King  Charles  II.  of  England  on 
his  return  from  Newmarket,  at  a  house  called  the 
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.\s  regards  eomjjosition.  the  rye  grain  does  not 
differ  materially  from  wheat.  It  has  been  urged 
that,  as  rye  is  often  afTected  with  ergot,  it  is  not 
a  wholesome  food  for  animals.  This  objection 
cannot  be  urged  of  clean  rye.  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  so  long  used  as  food  by  man  without 
harmful  results  indicates  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  grain  itself  which  would  render  it  harm- 
ful. 

RYE.     A  small  seaport  towii  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  Cinque  Ports   (q.v.). 
Vol.  xvri.— 26. 


Rye  House  farm,  whence  the  plot  got  its  name. 
It  was  frustrated  and  discovered  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  which  the  King  occupied  nt 
Newmarket  took  fire  accidentally  and  the  King 
in  consequence  left  the  jilace  eight  days  sooner 
than  was  expected.  The  indignation  excited  by  the 
Rye  House  plot  was  taken  adv:intagc  of  by  the 
Royalists  to  im|)licate  the  whole  Whig  Party,  and 
among  those  who  suffered  death  for  alleged  com- 
plicity were  Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney   (qq.v.). 
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RY'ERSON,  Adou'Hus  Egerton  (1803-82). 
The  fouiiiler  of  Ontario's  public  school  system. 
He  WHS  born  in  Charlottevillc,  Upper  Canada, 
received  a  good  cdvu-ation,  and  became  a  Method- 
ist minister.  In  1.S2!)  he  was  chielly  instrunienlal 
in  foundinn;  and  became  the  editor  of  tlie  Chris- 
lion  diKirdittn,  the  religious  organ  of  Canadian 
Methodism.  He  also  took  the  leading  part  in 
founding  the  Upper  Canada  Academy  at  Co- 
bourg,  afterwards  chartered  as  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Upi)er  Canada,  and  from  that  year  until 
1870,  when  he  resigned,  he  was  the  guiding  and 
controlling  force  in  establishing  the  school  sys- 
tem of  that  province,  now  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. He  visited  Europe  to  study  the  ditTerent 
educational  systems,  and  drafted  legislative  meas- 
ures, afterwards  enacted  into  laws,  embodying 
their  best  features.  His  publications  include: 
Letters  in  Defense  of  Our  School  System 
(1859);  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  Their 
Times  (1880);  and  The  Story  of  My  Life,  an 
autobiography  unfinished  at  his  death,  but  suh- 
sequentlv  completed  and  published  by  Br.  John 
George  ilodgins    (1883). 

RYEZHITSA,  rye'zhit-sa.  A  town  in  the 
Government  of  Vitebsk,  Russia,  situated  about 
65  miles  nortlicast  of  Diinaburs  (Map:  llus.sia, 
C  :)).     Population,  in  1897,  10,681. 

RYLE,  rll,  John  Charles  (1816-1900).  An 
English  clerg>'man,  Hishop  of  Liv.erpool.  He 
was  born  near  Macclesfield,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in 
1841,  and  was  appointed  successively  curate  at 
Exbury,  rector  of  Saint  Thomas's,  Winchester,  in 
1843,  rector  of  Helmingham  in  1844,  vicar  of 
Stradbroke  in  1861,  rural  dean  of  Hoxne  in  1869, 
and  honorary  canon  of  Norwich  in  1871.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  Dean 
of  Salisbury,  but  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Liverpool  by  the 
same  statesman.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
'eviingelicals'  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his 
work  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  west  of 
England  was  of  an  aggressive  and  helpful  char- 
acter. His  works  include:  The  Bishop,  the  Pas- 
tor, and  the  Preacher  (1854).  sketches  of  Lati- 
mer, Baxter,  and  Whitefield;  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  Other  Days  (1868),  lives  of  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Ward,  Baxter,  and  Gurnall ;  The  Christian  Lead- 
ers of  the  Last  Century  (1869);  Principles  for 
Churchmen  (1884);  Many  Points  of  View 
(1886);   Lf  All  Scripture- Inspired?    (1898). 

RYLEYEFF,  rl-la'yef,  Kondratit  Fbodoro- 
VITCH  (1795-1826).  A  Russian  lyric  jwet,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Decembrists,  and 
died  on  the  scaffold.  His  fearless  attack  on  the 
all-powerful  AraktcheyeflF  (q.v.),  in  The  Minion 
(1820),  made  him  famous.  A  collection  of  his 
lyrics,  Dumy  (Meditations),  and  the  epics,  A'oii- 
■vayko's  Confessions  and  Voynarovski's  Dream, 
assign  to  him  a  rank  next  to  that  of  his  friend 
Pushkin.  With  Bestuzheff  he  edited  in  1823-25 
the  literary  almanac.  The  Polar  Star,  to  which 
Pushkin  liberally  contributed.  His  works  were 
last  edited  by  M.  N.  Mazayeff  (Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1893). 


RYLSK,  ril'y'.sk.  A  town  in  the  Government 
of  Kursk,  Russia,  situated  at  the  confivu'nce  of 
the  Rylo  with  the  Seim,  84  miles  southeast  of 
Kursk  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  nuuuifactures 
oil  and  trades  in  grain  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. During  the  twelfth  and  thirtecntli  cen- 
turies it  was  the  capital  of  the  independent 
Principality  of  Rylsk,  whicli  was  annexed  to 
Lithuania  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  Moscow  in  1500.  Population,  in 
1897,  11.415. 

RY'MER,  Thom.\s  (1G41-1713).  An  English 
critic,  poet,  and  historian,  born  in  YaH'orth, 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Sidney-Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1673,  but  devoted  himself  mostly  to  literature. 
Of  liis  poems,  the  best  known  are  those  in  mem- 
ory of  Waller.  Both  his  poetry  and  his  criticism, 
which  is  chiefly  dramatic  and  attacks  Shake- 
speare for  failing  to  preserve  tlie  unities,  were 
highly  praised  by  Pope  and  fiercely  ridiculed  by 
Macaulay.  In  1692  he  succeeded  Shadwell  as 
Court  historiographer;  but  in  this  province  his 
only  important  publication  was  the  Latin  com- 
pilation of  English  treatises  under  the  title 
Focdera  (1704-35).  Of  this  a  Syllabus  by  Sir 
Thomas  Duttus  Hardy  appeared  in  1869  et  seq. 

RYS'WICK,  rlz'wik.  Peace  of.  A  treaty  con- 
chidcd  lietween  France  and  Great  Britain.  Spain, 
and  Holland,  September  20,  1697,  ending  nine 
j'ears  of  war  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Grand 
Alliance.  A  congress  of  envoys  from  Austria, 
Denmark,  England,  Holland,  the  German  States, 
Spain,  and  France  had  been  in  session  through 
the  summer  of  that  year.  France  agreed  to  re- 
store to  Spain  places  in  Catalonia  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  recognize  William  III.  as 
King  of  England.  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, was  placed  in  possession  of  his  States. 
In  America  and  the  East  Indies  all  conquests 
were  to  be  restored.  Indeed,  so  far  as  territory 
was  concerned,  the  general  result  was  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante.  In  a  supplementary  treaty, 
signed  October  20,  1697,  by  the  Emperor,  con- 
siderable restitutions  were  made  to  the  German 
States  by  France.  The  chief  result  of  the  war, 
as  determined  by  the  peace,  was  the  check  given 
to  the  overweening  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  power  from  this  time  underwent  a  steady 
decline.  The  village  of  Ryswick  (Dutch  Rijs- 
Kijk)  is  in  the  outskirts  of  The  Hague.  Consult 
Neuliaus.  Dcr  Friede  von  Ryswick  (Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  1874). 

RZESZ6"W,  rzhe'shuv.  A  to\ra  in  the  Crown- 
land  of  (Jalicia,  Austria,  98  miles  by  rail  east  of 
Cracow  (Map:  Austria,  HI).  Its  principal 
buildings  are  the  castle  of  Prince  Lubomirski  and 
tlie  Cloister  of  Saint  Bernard.  Linen-weaving  and 
the  manufacture  of  gold  wares,  leather,  bone-dust, 
and  pipes  are  carried  on.  The  town  is  a  famous 
horse  mart.  Population,  in  1890,  11,953;  in  1900, 
14.714,     mostly     Poles. 

RZHEV,  rzhev.  A  river  port  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tver,  Russia,  situated  on  the  Volga,  112 
miles  southwest  of  Tver.  It  has  a  considerable 
flax-spinning  industry,  and  carries  on  a  trade 
in  grain.  Populatioii,  in  1897,  21,390,  of  whom 
about  half  were  Dissenters. 
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The  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  The  name  for  its  Semitic 
equivalent  was  shin,  tooth,  the  letter- 
form  roughly  representing  a  toothed 
edge.  The  development  of  the  letter 
was  as  follows: 
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In  its  usual  phonetic  sound  .s  is  the  breathed 
alveolar  spirant.  In  the  formation  of  this  sound 
the  tongue,  which  is  raised  and  approximates  the 
upper  tootli-sockets,  is  grooved  longitudinally, 
and  the  air  passes  through  this  narrow  channel 
with  a  hissing  sound,  whence  s  is  called  a 
sibilant.  The  result  is  the  s  in  siiifi,  mast.  The 
same  sound  is  represented  by  c  (before  c,  (,  y) 
in  cent,  face,  ci/iiic :  and  by  «c  in  science,  coalesce. 
<S'  has  the  phonetic  value  of  .r  after  a  sonant  at  the 
end  of  a  word  and  also  between  sonants,  a.s  flies, 
rise,  busy,  nose;  of  sh  (before  consonantal  i,  and 
rarely  u),  as  passion,  mansion,  sure,  sugar;  of 
::h  in  measnre,  osier,  treasure.  The  digraph  &h  is 
a  sibilant  formed  in  much  the  same  numner  as 
s.  The  tongue-tip.  however,  is  turned  upward 
rather  than  forward,  and  the  sound  is  more  pala- 
tal, as  in  shallow,  sad;  shall,  s<ilt.  This  sh 
sound  is  an  extremely  common  one,  whether  rep- 
resented by  ch,  as  in  chaise,  machine,  or  by  other 
combinations:  Asia,  social,  conscious,  ocean, 
vitiate. 

English  .5  is  derived  from  variou.s  sources.  It 
represents  original  Indo-Germanic  .s  in  self,  Skt. 
sva,  Lat.  se,  Goth,  sil; ;  Skt.  hatAsa,  Gk.  xt)c, 
Lat.  anser,  Eng.  goose.  In  words  of  Latin  ori- 
gin it  represents  Indo-Germanic  d  +  f  or  t  -\-  t: 
risible,  Lat.  risus,  from  *ricl-tus;  reverse,  Lat. 
vert  us,  from  *vert-tns.  S  represents  French- 
Latin  s  and  ti ;  s  in  saint,  usage:  ti  in  ransom, 
from  Lat.  redemptionem  ;  silence,  from  Lat.  silcn- 
tium. 

„  As  a  niediieval  Roman  numeral  S  =  7  or  70, 
S  =  70,000.  In  chemistry  S  stands  for  sulphur. 
As  abbreviation  S.  stands  for  south  ;  s.  for  .lecond, 
shilling;  S.S.  for  steamship,  Sunday  school.  S. 
stands  for  science  in  B.  S.,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  society,  in  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

SAADIA  (sa-ii'de-:i)  BEN  JOSEPH  (892- 
942).  A  distinguished  Jewish  phihisopher  and 
exegete.  He  was  1)orn  in  the  Fayum,  Egi'pt. 
At  an  early  age  he  made  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic,  with  notes,  intended  to  serve 


as  an  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Karaites 
(see  .Tewisii  Skcts),  against  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously written  a  work.  In  llefulalion  of 
.inan.  Through  liis  efforts  Kirgely  the  spread 
of  the  Karaite  movement,  which  tlireateneil  at 
one  time  to  subvert  Rabbinical  Judaism,  was 
checked.  By  928  his  fame  had  spre;(d  beyond  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  and  he  was  called  to  tlie  head 
of  the  Rabbinical  .school  at  Sura  in  Babylonia. 
Owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  "Prince  of  the 
t'aptivity,"  the  head  of  the  Haliyhiuian  .lews,  be 
lost  his  ofliee,  and  went  into  retirement  (!>:!:}), 
and  during  this  jierind  wrote  in  .\rabic  a  philo- 
sophical work.  Faiths  and  Doctrines  (translated 
into  Hebrew  by  Judali  ben  Til)bon),  Saadia  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  many  poems, 
which  are  at  present  used  in  the  Jewish  liturgy. 
His  works  have  been  published  by  Dercnbourg  and 
Lambert,  vols,  i.,  iii.,  v.,  vi.,  and  ix.  having 
already  appeared.  Saadia  ranks  next  to  Mai- 
monides  among  Jewish  philosophers,  while  he 
surpasses  the  latter  in  the  thoroughness  of  his 
Biblical  and  Talmudical  scliolarship.  Consult 
Winter  and  Wiinsche,  Jiidischc  Lilleraiur,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  28-40   (Trier,  1894). 

SAALE,  zii'lc.  A  river  of  Germany.  It  rises 
in  tlie  Ficlitclgebirge,  in  Bavaria,  and  (lowing 
northward  through  some  of  the  Thuringian 
States,  and  finally  across  the  Prussian  Province 
of  Saxony,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  about  25  miles 
above  Magdeburg,  after  a  course  of  22(!  miles 
(Map:  Prussia,  D  3).  It  is  navigable  10:5  miles 
by  means  of  17  locks. 

SAALFELD,  ziil'felt.  A  town  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Meiningcn,  Germany,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  87  miles  by  rail  southwest  of 
Leijizig  (Jlap:  (Jermany,  1)  3).  It  is  an  old  town 
with  an  interesting  Gothic  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  castle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  Gothic  town  hall,  dating  from  lr>37.  and 
the"  ruins  of  the  Sorbenburg.  a  castle  Indieved  to 
have  be<'n  built  by  Charlemagne  ns  a  fortress 
against  the  Sorbs.  "  The  town  nnituifactures  vari- 
ous kinds  of  machinery,  paints,  knit  goods,  etc. 
Poimlation,  in  1900.  11,(181.  It  was  probably 
founded  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

SAAK,  ziir  (Fr.  Sarre).  A  river  of  South- 
western Germany.  It  rises  in  the  Vospes  Moun- 
tains on  the  boundary  of  Alsace,  and  flows 
northwest  though  Lorraine  and  tlie  Prussian 
Rhine  Province,  emptying  into  the  Moselle  a  few 
miles  above  Treves  (Map:  (Jermany.  15  4).  It  is 
\'r2    miles    long,    navigable    54    miles    to    Saar- 
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brilckcn,  nnd  bv  means  of  a  system  of  locks 
20  miles  further  to  .Saargemiind.  The  Saar 
Canal  connects  its  middle  course  with  the  Rhine- 
Alarne  Canal. 

SAAR,  I-'ERUIXAND  VON  (1833—).  An  Aus- 
trian poet  and  novelist,  born  in  \icnna.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1840,  and,  retiring  after  the 
Italian  i-anipaigii  of  18.5!t,  devoted  himself  entire- 
ly to  literature.  In  liW2  he  was  made  a  nieni- 
I)er  of  the  House  of  Peers.  As  a  lyric  poet  of 
decided  indiviiUuility  he  made  his  mark  with 
Octlichic  (1882).  Eqlially  striking  are  his  Wiener 
Eleqicn  (1803).  His  stories,  IsovelUm  aus  Ocs- 
ierieich  (2d  ed.  1894),  Schicksale  (1889),  7'V(i!i- 
cnbildcr  (1892),  Hcrhstreigen  (1897),  and  Cam- 
era Obscura  (1901),  depict  Vienna  society  with 
rare  power  of  analysis.  His  dramatic  works  are 
less  valuable. 

SAARBRTTCKEN,  zilr'brvik-cn.  A  town  in 
the  lihinr  I'niviiice.  Prussia,  on  the  8aar,  50 
miles  cast  by  iiortli  of  iletz  (Map:  Prussia,  B 
4).  It  is  connected  with  the  opposite  town  of 
Sankt  .Johann  by  two  bridges,  has  an  old  castle,  a 
town  hall  witli  frescoes  by  Werner,  a  tine  new- 
statue  of  Bismarck,  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  coal-mining  district, 
which  produces  annually  over  7.000.000  tons  of 
coal.  Its  manufactures  include  woolen  and  linen 
fabrics,  liardware.  Berlin  blue,  tin  and  zinc 
Avares,  glass,  leather,  and  tapestry.  Saarbriick- 
en,  originally  a  possession  of  the  counts  of  Ar- 
dennes, fell  to  Nassau  in  1381.  It  was  garri- 
.soned  b_y  France  from  1801  to  1815,  when  it  came 
to  Prussia.  Saarbriicken  was  the  scene  of  the 
opening  engagement  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870-71.  A  Frencli  army  corps,  under  Na- 
poleon in.,  captured  tlie  town  on  August  2,  1870, 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  on  August  6th.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  13,812:  in  1900,  23,242. 

SAARBURG,  zar'boTirK.  A  town  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Germany,  on  the  Saar,  44  miles  by 
Tail  northwest  of  Strassburg.  (Jlap:  Germany. 
B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  Gloves,  lace,  beer,  and  watch- 
springs  are  manufactured.  Population,  in  1900, 
9,178. 

SAARDAM,  sar'dam.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    See  Z.\.^xn.\M. 

SAARGEMTJND,  zar'ge-munt'  (Fr.  Sarre- 
guemiiies) .  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  German.v,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Blies  and  the  Saar,  40  miles  east  of  Jletz 
(Map:  Germany,  B  4).  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  manufactures  pottery,  hempen  fabrics,  silks, 
velvets,  etc.     Population,'  in  1900,  14.080. 

SAARLOUIS,  zitr'loo'*.  A  town  in  the  Rhine 
Province,  Prussia,  on  the  Saar,  near  the  French 
frontier,  and  31  miles  southeast  of  Treves  (Jlap: 
Germany  B  4).  Its  fortifications  were  built  by 
Vauban  in  1080-85  during  the  reign  of  T.ouis 
XIV.  They  arc  now  comparatively  unimportant. 
and  are  used  as  barracks  and  depots.  In  the 
vicinit.v  are  lead  and  iron  mines,  and  the  town 
lias  manufactures  of  leather,  wire,  and  firearms. 
Population,   in    1900.   7,864. 

SAAVEDRA,  sit'.i-v.a'dra,  Axgel  de.  Duke 
de  Rivas  (1791-18G5).  A  Spanish  statesman  and 
author,  born  in  Cordoba.  After  eight  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  army  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
studies,  and  had  written  Ensayox  porticos  (1813) 
and   several   tragedies   before   the   revolution   of 


1820,  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  that 
from  1823  to  1834  he  was  forced  to  live  in  exile. 
In  1834  lu'  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1836  he  be- 
came Jlinister  of  the  Interim-.  Tlie  revolutionary 
rising  of  tliat  vear  drove  him  again  into  fxile. 
In  1844  lie  became  Ambassador  to  Naples,  in  1855 
he  was  sent  to  France,  and  in  1860  to  Florence. 
Among  his  works  are  Floriiuhi  (1824-25),  an  epic 
of  the  Jloorish  conquest ;  El  Moro  exposito 
(1834),  also  an  epic:  histories  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan revolution  (1848;  revised.  1881)  and  of 
JIasaniello  (1800);  and  many  romances  and 
some  excellent  plays.  His  complete  works  were 
edited  by  his  son  in  the  Castilian  Colccciun 
(1895)." 

SAAZ,  zats  (Bohemian  Zatec).  A  town  in  the 
Crownland  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  Eger,  43 
miles  northwest  of  Prague  (Map:  .\ustria.  CI). 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  Bohemian  hop  industry. 
The  town  has  an  institute  for  instruction  in  hop- 
growing  and  preparing,  and  gives  annual  prizes 
for,  excellence  in  this  line.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  machinerv.  leather,  and  sugar.  The 
population  in  1890  "was  13,234;  in  1900.  16,168, 
mostly  Germans. 

SABA,  sa'ba.  An  island  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  belonging  to  the  Colony  of  Curacao,  and 
situated  among  the  Leeward  Islands,  26  miles 
southwest  of  Saint  Martin  Island  (Map:  West 
Indies,  Q  6).  Area.  5  square  miles.  It  is  a 
circular  volcanic  peak  rising  2817  feet  above  the 
sea.  Cotton  and  indigo  are  produced.  Popula- 
tion, in   1900,  2177. 

SABADELL,  sa'Ba-oal'y'.  A  town  of  North- 
eastern Sjjain,  in  tlie  Province  of  Barci'loiia,  situ- 
ated oil  the  Barce!ona-Saiagos.sa  Railroad  11 
miles  northwest  of  tlie  fiu'mcr  city  (Map;  Spain, 
G  2).  It  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
about  half  of  its  population  being  employed  in 
its  textile  mills.  The  town  has  a  colle.ge.  Popu- 
lation, in  1887,  19.645;  in  1900,  23,375. 

SAB'ADIL'LA  (Sp.  ceradiUa,  cedetbUla,  di- 
minutive of  cevada,  cebaha,  barle.v,  from  ecbar, 
Lat.  cibai-e,  to  feed,  from  cibtis,  food),  Cebadilla, 
or  Cevadilla  (Asafrrera  o/fif'nwli>i.  or  8rhcnoc(iii- 
lon  o/}lcinnlis) .  A  ilexican  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Liliaceip  whose  winged  wrinkled  seeds  have 
been  ein])lo.ved  in  medicine  like  white  licllehore 
(Vcriitnan  album)  since  the  sixteenth  century 
and  have  been  considered  irritant,  sedative,  and 
rubefacient. 

SABjE'ANS.  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Southern  Arabia.  Information  concerning  this 
jieople  is  derived  from  three  sources :  ( 1 )  Certain 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Gen.  x.  three 
pedigrees  are  given  for  Sheba  (or  Saba),  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Saba^ans.  but  it  is 
clear  that  Sheba  belongs  to  Southern  Arabia.  The 
visit  of  the  (Juccn  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  (I.  Kin.ss 
X. )  is  In-  many  thou.cht  to  be  legendary,  but  even  if 
so,  it  indicates  the  importance  which  the  kingdom 
of  the  Sab.vans  had  acquired  at  an  early  date. 
References  in  Isaiah.  .Teremiah.  Ezckicl.  and  .Job 
point  to  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Saba'ans. 
(2)  Classical  writers,  esiiceially  Pliny,  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Yemen  (which  they  use  as  a 
general  name  for  Southern  .Arabia)  as  wealthy, 
widelv  extended,  and  enterprisin.<r,  of  fine  stature 
and  noble  bearing,  particularly  distinguished  as 
merchants;  the  chief  articles  of  their  merchan- 
dise   were    gold,    perfumes,    spice,    incense,    and 
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precious  stones.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
Sabirans,  however,  are  exaggerated  by  the  chis;,!- 
eal  writers  and  many  of  the  stories  rehited  are 
fanciful.  (;i)  .Much  more  reliable  information 
is  now  available  from  inscriptions  and  coins  found 
in  large  numl)ers  in  Soutliern  .Vrabia  during  the 
last  century  by  travelers  such  as  Wellsted,  Osi- 
andcr.  llalcvy,  and  (ilaser,  and  deciphered  In-  the 
labors  of  1).  11.  iliiller,  11.  Dercid)Ourg,  I'riitorius, 
llomuicl,  ilordlmann.  Winckler,  Schliimburger, 
and  others.  The  cuncifurm  inscriptions  also  have 
shed  some  light  on  early  Salucan  histury. 

The  dated  inscriptions  do  not  appear  to  he 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  but  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Saba^an  kingdom  may  be  carried 
back  se\eral  centuries.  It  is  clear  in  the  first 
place  that  Saba  was  the  name  of  a  nation  that 
gradually  extended  its  rule  from  Jlarib  or  ^lar- 
yah  as  a  centre  until  it  embraced  practically  all 
of  Yemen.  Tlie  height  of  its  power  a[ipears  to 
have  been  readied  in  the  fifth  century;  some  cen- 
turies later  we  find  several  independent  king- 
doms sharing  Southern  .\rabia  between  them. 
Tile  political  control  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  vested  in  a  single  family,  but  in  a  number  of 
distinguished  families;  hence  we  lind  several 
'kings'  of  Saba  ruling  contemporaneously.  The 
great  families  of  the  land  possessed  towers  and 
castles,  the  building  of  which  is  the  subject  of 
many  inscriptions.  The  Sab.'eans  became  the 
natural  intermediaries  between  Egypt  and  India, 
since  the  land  route  from  Egypt  to  the  distant 
East  lay  through  Yemen.  The  inscriptions  fre- 
quently refer  to  the  commercial  side  of  Sabican 
history  and  the  chief  articles  dealt  with  are  gold, 
precious  stones,  perfumes  of  variovis  kinds,  horses, 
and  camels.  The  general  state  of  society  bore 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Europe  in  feudal 
times.  A  notable  feature  was  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  while  no  "queens'  have 
been  as  yet  encountered  in  the  inscriptions,  we  find 
a  woman  described  as  mistress  of  a  castle,  and  in 
many  cases  women  are  Joint  authors  with  men 
of  the  dedicatory  or  votive  inscriptions  or  are 
encountered  as  the  sole  authors.  The  number  of 
gods  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  considerable, 
chief  among  them  Al-\Vakkih  Ta'lali  Atlitar  and 
Rahman.  Wliile  originally  personifieations  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  they  became  abstrac- 
tions somewhat  like  the  gods  of  Eg^'pt,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  conceived  as  having  several 
forms.  Magnificent  temples  were  erected  and 
gifts  and  sacrifices  were  lavished  on  the  gods. 
Pilgrimages  at  regular  intervals  were  custom- 
ary. 

The  SubcFnii  laiujuarie  was  Semitic,  showing  the 
strongest  alliliation  with  the  Arabic  and  Ethi- 
opic,  though  in  its  syntax  it  sometimes  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  Hebrew  and  in  certain  of 
its  nioriihological  features  to  the  Aramaic.  The 
characters  are  alphabetic  and  in  many  respects 
more  archaic  than  the  Phtenician;  the  theory  is 
gaining  favor  tliat  tlie  Pliienicians  did  not  invent 
the  alphabet,  but  borrowed  it  from  South  .\rabia. 
For  bibliography,  see  the  article  Min.eans. 

SABANILLA,   sii'na-ne'lya,   or   SAVATTIL- 

LA.  A  seaport  in  tlie  Province  of  Bolfvar.  Co- 
lombia, the  maritime  outlet  of  Barranqnilla.  with 
which  it  has  railway  connection  (Map:  Colom- 
bia. CI). 

SABATIER,      sii'b.a'tyft'.     Lens      .•Vtigcste 
(1839-1001).     A   French'  Protestant   theologian. 


horn  at  Vnllon  (Ardftche),  and  educated  at  Mon- 
tauban,  and  at  several  Cerinnii  universities. 
Fnim  IStill  to  1.S77  he  was  profes.sor  iif  tlie<dugy 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  and  afterwards 
for  several  years  professor  at  tlie  Sorboniie.  lie 
became  known  as  a  representative  of  liberal  the- 
ology. His  printed  works  include  Lv  lemoiijnage 
de  JcsKs-Vliii.st  siir  sn  i>ersoiiiic  (  I8tj;{)  ;  /v'sdiii  »ur 
Ics  sources  de  la  vie  de. Jesus  (IHIi(i)  ;  Memoire 
sur  la  notion  hebraique  dv  I'cspril  (187U)  ;  Ue 
I'orif/ine  du  peche  dans  la  Iheoluijie  de  iapulre 
I'aul  (1887)  :  De  la  lie  inliiiie  des  doiimea  el  de 
leui-  puissance  d'evolulioii  (ISOOl;  A'.svioi  d'une 
theoric  crilii/uv  de  In  eoininissiinee  relifiieuse 
(IS93);  Essai  sur  rimiiiorlalile  (18!15);  l/apo- 
tre  Paul  (3d  eil.  I80ti)  ;  IJsi/uisse  d'une  philu- 
sojihie  de  la  rclitjion  (1807).  A  memoir  appeared 
in  I'uris  in   lliol. 

SABATIER,  P.vtL  (IS.-)8— ).  A  French  theo- 
logian and  historian,  born  at  Saint-Michelde- 
Chabrillanoux  (ArdMie).  He  studied  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  I'niversily  of  Paris, 
became  vicar  of  the  French  pari.sh  of  Saint- 
Nicolas  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards  pastor 
there  of  Saiiit-Cierge-la-Serrc.  His  health  com- 
pelled liim  to  withdraw  from  active  ministerial 
duties.  His  publications  include  learned  edi- 
tions of  the  f<i>eciilnm  I'erfcclionis  seu  Franciaci 
Assisiensis  Lef/enda  Antir/uissima,  Auctore 
Pi'ntre  Leone  (1808)  and  Bartholus's  7'rno/n^«.«d« 
InduUjeniin  (1900);  La  Didachc,  ou  I'cn-seigne- 
inrnt'des  dou^e  (ipotres  (1885),  with  the  tireek 
text  and  a  conimentarv ;  and  La  vie  de  Sainl 
Frani'ois  d'Assise  (1803),  based  on  ])ievioiisly 
unused  documentary  sources,  discovered  bj'  him 
in  various  local  Italian  archives.  This  work  was 
widely  read  ami  several  times  translated. 

SABA'ZIUS  (Lat.,  from  C,k.  So/3df<os).  A 
Tluacu-Pluygian  nature-god.  He  originally  typi- 
fied the  powers  of  nature  in  their  vivifying  as- 
pect, and  the  yearly  renewal  of  life.  His  worship 
was  therefore  closely  associated  with  the  cults  of 
C'ybele  ( q.\'. )  and  .\ttis  ( q.v. ) ,  and  was  orgiastic 
in  character,  later  degenerating  into  sexual  ex- 
cesses. Sabazius  was  represented  as  horned,  and 
had  for  his  symbol  a  snake,  which  typified 
by  the  shedding  of  its  skin  the  renewal  of  .la- 
turc  (see  Natube-WousuU',  section  Zuijialryj. 
The  worship  of  this  god  was  introduced  into 
Athens  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  n.c,  but  by 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  more  cultured 
classes  stood  aloof  from  it.  From  Greece  it  was 
carried  to  Rome.  Here,  together  with  other 
Oriental  cults,  it  became  widespread,  especially 
during  the  decadence  of  paganism.  In  Hreco- 
Ronian  mythology'  Sabazius  was  iilentificd  with 
Dionysus, "or  occasionally  with  Zeus.  Ue  was 
furllier  regarded  as  tlie  son  of  Zinis  and  Per.sc- 
])hoiic,  and  was  said  to  have  been  dcstroyeil  by 
the  Titans.  Consult  Lenorniant,  iS'(i6a;iu« 
(Paris,  1875). 

SABBATH  (Ileb.  siiabbSth.  shabbdlh'On.  from 
shrihiilh.  to  desist,  cease).  The  Old  Testaraent 
designation  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  set 
aside  as  a  )ierio<l  of  cess.ition  from  work,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  religious  instil ulinns  |iriv 
vide<l  for  in  the  Pentateuchal  co<les.  Beside-  the 
stipulation  for  the  observanee  of  the  Sabbath  in 
these  codes,  there  are  important  allusions  to  it  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  In  iKith 
Decaloiiues  (Ex.  xx.,  8-11,  Deut.  v.,  12-15;  see 
Dw.M.oGiE),   the   ordinance   to   cease    from   all 
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labor  is  enjoined  as  tlic  fourth  'word'  or  com- 
mandmcnt,  and  the  obligation  is  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  household,  including  man 
and  maid  servants,  and  also  to  ox  and  ass,  all 
cattle,  and  to  the  non-Hebrew  dwelling  in  a  He- 
brew community.  But  whereas,  in  the  earlier 
codes  (see  Hiox.vrEuc'n) ,  the  Sabbath  (generally 
associated  with  the  new  moon  celebration)  marks 
a  cessation  from  the  orilinary  labor,  it  did  not 
prior  to  the  Babylonian  exile  involve  a  strict 
prohibition  of  all  secular  occupations.  It  was 
permitted, e.  g.  to  undertake  a  journey  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  (11.  Kings  iv.  22-23).  Its  character 
as  a  sacred  day  sanctified  for  all  times  by  Yahweh 
leads  the  'Holiness  Code'  (Lev.  xvii.  to  xxvi.) 
to  lay  special  stress  upon  this  'sanctified'  char- 
acter] and  the  outcome  of  this  movement  is  to 
connect  the  institution  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  This  step  is  distinctly  taken  in  the 
Priestly  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  3),  Yahweh  setting 
the  example  to  mankind  by  Himself  'resting'  on 
the  seventh  day  after  finishing  the  work  of  crea- 
tion. Released  from  its  association  with  the 
new  moon,  the  regulations  for  the  Sabbath  in- 
creased in  number  and  severity  until  the  obliga- 
tion to  'rest'  was  made  to  include  the  prohibition 
of  almost  evei'vthing  requiring  physical  efl'ort. 
The  rabbis  vied  with  one  another  in  carrying  out 
the  comparatively  few  and  simple  regulations  of 
the  Pentateucha!  codes  to  their  last  consequences. 
Thus  the  ordinance  not  to  kindle  fires  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  (Kx.  xxxv.  3)  was  interpreted  to  in- 
clude the  prohibition  of  cooking  meals  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  while  the  injimction  "let  no  man 
go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day"  (Ex.  xvi. 
29)  led  to  restrictions  upon  walking  beyond  a 
certain  distance.  The  cessation  from  labor  was 
made  to  embrace  a  strict  avoidance  of  handling 
money,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and  while 
public  amusements  were  not  prohibited,  the  Sab- 
bath restrictions  made  such  amusements  practi- 
cally impossible.  In  this  wa.y  the  Sabbath  ac- 
quired an  austere  character,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, which  was  relieved  only  by  the  intensity 
of  the  religious  spirit  with  which  the  Jews 
entered  upon  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  day, 
and  by  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  family 
Teunions,  which  became  one  of  the  features  of 
the  day.  From  Judaism  the  institution  passed 
on  to  Christianity  with  a  change  of  the  day  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  com- 
memorating the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  See 
Sunday. 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  indulged  in 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.  In 
cuneiform  syUabaries  a  word  Sihahattiim  has 
been  found,  which  is  explained  in  one  instance  as 
'tile  day  of  rest  for  the  heart.'  This  phrase,  how- 
ever, does  not  refer  to  cessation  from  labors,  but 
to  the  'cessation'  of  the  divine  wrath.  In  other 
words,  shahattum  for  the  Babylonians  meant  a 
day  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain 
precautions  in  order  to  insure  the  'pacification' 
of  the  gods.  What  these  precautions  were  are 
learned  from  a  religious  calendar  in  which  it  is 
told  that  the  King  is  not  to  ride  in  his  chariot, 
nor  to  don  finery,  nor  to  eat  cooked  meat,  nor  to 
bring  sacrifices  until  the  evening  of  the  7th,  14th, 
19th,  21st,  and  28th  day  of  the  month,  which  are 
designated  as  unfavorable  or  inauspicious  days. 
These  regulations  are  prescribed  only  for  the 
King,  upon  whose  conduct  toward  the  gods  the 
general    disposition    of  the   gods,   and   hence   the 


welfare  of  tlie  country,  depended.  There  are 
traces  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  that  the  'Sab- 
bath' \v!is  once  regarded  as  an  inatispicious  day 
on  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  risk  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Yahweh,  or  even  safe  to  seek  His 
presence.  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  .a 
'Sal>batli'  observed  not  every  seventh  day,  but  on 
the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28'th  day  ufltr  the  new 
moon,  was  an  ancient  institution  which  the 
Hebrews  shared  with  the  Babylonians,  but  these 
considerations  only  point  to  an  ultinuite  common 
origin  for  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Sabbath. 
BlULlOGRAPHY.  Consult  the  Hel)rew  areluTol- 
ogies  of  Nowack  and  Benzinger;  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena  ziir  Geschichte  Israels^  (4th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 189.5;  Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1885)  ;  Jlonte- 
fiore,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrcn^s  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  London,  1893)  ;  Smend,  AUtestament- 
liche  lieligionsgeschichte  (Freiburg,  1893); 
Jastrow,  "Original  Character  of  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath,"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology 
(New  York,  1898)  ;  Hessey,  Sundag,  Its  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Obligation  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1860;  new  ed.,  London,  1889);  Abra- 
hams, JeiC'ish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (ib.,  1896) . 

SABBATHAI  ZEVI.     A  pseudo-Messiah  of 

the  Jews.     See  Jewish  Sects;  Messiah. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  An  institution  of  the 
Pentateuchal  codes,  according  to  which,  primari- 
ly, the  fields  were  to  lie  fallow  ever}'  seven  years; 
afterwards  the  provisions  were  extended  to  in- 
clude relief  from  various  obligations  incurred 
by  members  of  the  community.  The  Sabbatical 
year  is  referred  to  in  all  of  the  three  chief  codes 
( the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  Deuteronomic 
Code,  and  the  Priestly  Code;  see  He.xateuch). 
In  the  first  and  third,  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  provision  requiring  the  land  to  lie  fallow 
(Ex.  xxiii.  lO-U;  Lev.  x.xv.  3-7);  in  the  Deu- 
teronomic Code  no  reference  to  such  an  ordi- 
nance occurs.  Again,  the  first  two  codes  agree 
in  providing  for  the  remission  of  slaves  after 
six  years'  service  (Ex.  xxi.  2-6;  Deut.  xv.  12-18)  ; 
the  Priestly  Code  provides  for  such  emancipation 
only  in  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  (Lev.  xxv. 
39-55).  Lastly,  the  Priestly  Code  (Lev.  xxv.  8-10; 
12-10;  23-34)  is  unique  in  providing  under  cer- 
tain conditions  for  the  'release'  in  the  jubilee 
year  (i.e.  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year)  of  patri- 
monial estates  which  have  been  sold,  to  the  end 
that  such  estates  should  not  be  permanently 
alienated.  Deuteronomy  (xv.  1-3)  has  a  special 
ordinance  for  the  remission  or  suspension  of  debt 
every  seven  years. 

These  divergences  indicate  a  gradual  evolution 
of  the  institution,  beginning  with  the  custom, 
common  in  agricultural  communities,  of  letting 
the  land  lie  fallow  at  periodical  intervals.  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant  does  not  specify  that  the 
same  year  shall  be  observed  by  all  districts  and 
all  individuals.  So  impracticable  an  injunction 
is  found  only  in  the  'theoretical'  Priestly  Code. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  remission  of  Hebrew 
slaves  after  si.x  years  of  service  had  apparently 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  accordingly  the  term 
of  service  is  extended,  and  a  general  emancipa- 
tion appointed  ever}'  fifty  years,  no  matter  how 
long  (or  short)  a  period  of  service  had  preceded. 
The  remission  of  debt  also  disappears  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  but  instead,  stipulations  are  in- 
serted for  the  reversion  of  property  to  the 
original  owners  in  the  jubilee  year.     Hence  it  is 
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very  probable  that  tlie  only  feature  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  wliioh  was  carried  out  in  practice 
was  tlic  onlinancc  rc(|uirinj;  that  the  land  should 
lie  fallow  every  seven  years.  Consult  the  archic- 
olojiie-i  of  ]!enzinger  and  Xowack.     See  Jubilee. 

SABEL'LIUS.  A  celebrated  heretic  of  the 
third  century  who  taught  that  (3od  manifests 
Himself  in  three  successive  modes,  or  forms,  with- 
out, however,  recognizing  any  real  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead,  as  did  tlie  orthodox. 
(See  Tkinity;  Nicene  Ckeed. )  Our  information 
respecting  the  events  of  Sabellius's  life  is  very 
scanty.  onl_y  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  hav- 
ing survived  and  the  existing  accounts  being 
written  by  his  theological  opponents,  lie  was 
perhaps  born  in  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  where 
ins  peculiar  views  were  afterwards  widely 
current.  Early  in  the  third  century  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Kome,  where  he 
adopted  Jlonai'ehian  views,  especiallj'  those  of 
a  modalistic  type.  (See  Mon.archians.)  Here 
he  was  e.Kconununicated  by  Pope  Callistns  (or 
Calixtus).  Leaving  Rome,  Sabellius  went  to 
Ptolemais,  where  he  was  made  presbyter  and 
met  with  much  success  in  propagating  his 
views.  The  Sabellian  view  of  the  Trinity 
is  this:  The  One  Divine  Essence,  or  Sub- 
stance, unfolds  itself  in  creation  and  in  hu- 
man history  as  a  trinity.  God  openTting  in 
the  works  of  nature  is  Father ;  God  operating 
in  .Jesus  Christ,  to  redeem  men  from  sin,  is  Son; 
and  God  operating  in  the  hearts  of  believers  is 
Holy  Spirit.  But  these  three  are  not  eternal 
divine  hypostases,  or  persons  (see  Hypostasis)  ; 
they  are  merely  so  many  successive  manifesta- 
tions of  the  one  God.  Besides  the  works  of  Hippo- 
lytus.  Athanasius,  and  Epiphanius,  consult:  Fish- 
er, llistor;/  of  Christian  Doctrine  (New  York, 
1896 )  ;  Harnaek.  History  of  Dogma,  vol.  iii. 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1897)  ;  Rainy,  The  An- 
cient Catholic  Church  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Cheetham, 
Chiirih  Ilistori/  of  the  First  Six  Centuries  (ib., 
1894). 

SABIANS.     See  Sab.eans. 

SABIANS.  A  name  given  by  Mohammed  and 
early  JMosleni  writers  to  a  peo])le  classed  with 
those  possessing  a  written  revelation,  distinguish- 
ed from  idolaters  and  accorded  an  exceptional 
position,  probably  the  Mandfeans  (q.v.).  From 
the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century  it  was  falsely 
applied  to  themselves  by  the  pagans  of  Harran 
for  the  purpose  of  esca])ing  persecution ;  and  in 
later  times  it  was  used  indiscriminately  of  both 
Mand;i?ans  and  pagans  of  Hari'an,  or  explained 
as  apostates  from  the  true  faith,  or  worshipers 
of  the  host  of  heaven.  There  are  three  passages 
in  the  Koran  in  which  Mohammed  refers  to  the 
Sabians.  A  number  of  passages  from  Buchari, 
Ibn  Hisliam,  and  Aghani  have  been  collected, 
which  show  that  Mohannned  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  designated  as  'Sabians'  by  their 
pagan  contemporaries.  The  reason  for  this  desig- 
nation must  have  been  some  practice  or  belief 
that  to  the  popular  mind  identified  jMohammed 
and  his  followers  with  tlie  Sabians.  As  the  name 
Sabians  undoubtedly  is  derived  from  .OTfta'-.wfta', 
'to  immerse,'  tliere  crin  be  no  question  but  that  a 
sect  practicing  baptism  is  meant.  The  rchitions 
of  the  Elkesaites  (q.v.).  Hemerobaptists.  Mugh- 
tasila.  and  Manditans  have  not  yet  been  cleared 
up.  But  the  emphasis  put  uiion  their  sacred 
books    renders    it    perhaps    probable    that    some 


branch  of  the  Mandicnns  is  intended.  (See 
Mand.eaxs.)  It  was  the  institution  of  ablu- 
tions before  the  daily  jirayers  that  seemed  so 
peculiar  to  the  i)agaii  Ara'bs  and  led  them  to 
dc3cril)c  the  Moslem  a.s  Sabians. 

According  to  the  (estiinony  of  a  Christinn 
writer,  Abu  Yusuf  Alisha'a  ul-Qathi'i,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  some  of  the 
pagans  in  Ilarran  who  were  neither  willing  to 
become  Christians  nor  to  adopt  Islam  gained 
for  themselves  toleration  by  following  the  advice 
of  a  Moslem  lawyer  to  call  themselves  Sabinns. 
This  was  in  the  year  KM.  A  Sabian  cultconi-  • 
numity  was  formed  in  Bagdad,  and  among  its 
members  were  men  of  great  learning  and  in- 
lluence.  The  greatest  of  all  the.se  so-.alled 
Sabians  were  Thabit  ben  Qorrah  (died  9U1), 
who  wrote  1.50  works  in  Arabic  and  ll!  in 
Syriac,  and  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim,  poet,  scien- 
tist, and  historian.  But  many  eminent  men  were 
among  t!\eir  descendants  to  whose  enthusi- 
astie  study  of  Greek  antiquity  ami  liberal  views 

on   theology   their   Jlohai cdan   contemponirics 

were  greatly  imlebted.  Tlirovigh  Shakrastani, 
Maimonides,  and  others  their  religious  and  philo- 
sophical views  became  known  to  Knropean  schol- 
ars. At  first  these  accounts  cau.sed  nuich  con- 
fusion. Hottinger  identified  the  Sabians  with 
the  SabiTans  (q.v.)  :  Golius  regarded  them  as 
star-worshipers.  Although  based  on  wholly  im- 
possible etymologies,  these  explanations  "  were 
widely  accepted.  S|)encer  understood  the  term 
to  designate  Oriental  idolaters  in  general.  Xor- 
berg  first  proposed  the  correct  etymology  and 
Michaelis  distinguished  between  two  kinds  of 
'Sabians,'  the  Manda-ans  and  the  star-worshipers. 
vSaint  Martin  was  the  first  to  call  attention  in 
1825  to  the  fact  that  the  Harranians  were  known 
as  Sabians  by  Arabic  waiters.  It  is  the  merit 
of  Chwolson  to  have  presented  all  the  important 
literary  material  liearing  on  the  question  and 
to  have  drawn  the  conclusions  now  generally  ac- 
cepted as  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  .\rahic 
literature,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  base- 
less speculations  about  "Sabism."  Consult: 
Chwolson,  Die  Ssahicr  iind  dcr  Sf.yibismus  (Saint 
Petersburg,  18.5(5)  ;  VVellhausen.  Reste  arabisehcn 
Beidentums    (2d  ed.,  Berlin,   1897). 

SA'BIN,  .TcsEPii  (1821-81).  An  American 
bibliographer,  born  at  Braunston,  Nortliani|)ton- 
shire.  England.  After  serving  as  an  apprentice  to 
Charles  Richards,  an  Oxford  bookseller,  he  .set  up 
an  independent  shop,  and  published  in  1844  The 
XXAY-Y  Articles  of  the  Church,  of  Enijtand,  idth 
Scriptural  Proofs  and  h'rfcrcncrs.  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  the  United  States,  where  he  conducted 
shops  for  the  sale  of  old  and  rare  books  and 
prints,  from  IS'iO  to  IS.")!!  at  Xew  York,  from 
1850  to  18liO  at  Philadelphia,  and  again  at  Xew 
York  from. 1800.  lie  prepared  auction  catalogues 
of  many  important  libraries,  including  that  of 
Edwin  Forrest  (18(i3);  undertook  in  180S  the 
publication  of  .4  Dictionary  of  Hooks  Relating 
to  America,  from  Its  Discovery  to  the  Present 
Time,  continued  by  others  as  liibliothrca  Ameri-  jf 
cana  (20  vols.,  1808-02)  ;  and  ])rep;ired  A  liibliog- 
raphy  of  Bibliography :  or,  A  Handy  Hook  About 
Ihtnks  Which  Relate  to  Hooks  (1877).  He  also 
published  two  series  of  reprints  concerning  .\mer- 
ican  history,  one  of  tracts  in  seven  volumes 
(1865),  and  one  of  more  extended  works  in  five 
volumes    (also    1805).     A.  List   of   the   Printed 
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Editions  of  the  Works  of  Fray  Bartolomi  de  las 
Casas,  liishop  of  Cliiapa  (1870),  was  extracted 
from  the  DUtionarp.  Sabin  was  the  editor  of 
The  Amcriani  liibliopoUst  (New  York,  lSOU-75). 

SA'BINE.  A  river  wliich  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern [Kirt  of  Texas,  and  ilows  southeast  to 
the  Louisiana  boundary,  then  southward,  form- 
infj  the  bouiuhiry  between  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
luitil  it  empties  through  Sabine  Lake  and  Sa- 
bine Pass  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Map:  Texas, 
H  4).  It  is  about  500  miles  long,  but  naviga- 
ble only  for  a  short  distance,  and  for  small 
•  vessels.  The  navigation  of  the  pass  has  been 
improved  by  dredging  and  jetty-building.  The 
Saliine  is  an  historic  stream  and  was  involved 
in  tlie  sliarp  boundarj-  controversy  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States. 

SABINE.    A  shrub.    See  Savine. 

SABINE,  sab'in.  Sir  Edward  (1788-1883). 
A  British  pliysicist  and  soldier.  He  was  born 
in  Dull! in.  and  after  receiving  a  military  edu- 
cation at  JIarlow  and  Woolwich,  served  in 
the  Koyal  Artillery.  He  saw  active  service 
in  the  war  witli  the  United  States  in  1812, 
being  captured  by  the  United  Stages  privateer 
Yorhtoun  and  participating  in  the  actions  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  in  1814.  He  accompanied 
Sir  Jolin  Ross  (q.v. )  and  Sir  William  Parry  (q.v. ) 
in  their  expedition  (1818-20)  to  the  north  coast 
of  America  (see  Arctic  Regions  and  Pol.\r  Re- 
.SEAKCii),  making  a  series  'of  observations  of 
great  value.  He  later  (1821-2.3)  undertook  a 
series  of  voyages,  visiting  many  places  between 
tlu!  ecpiator  and  the  north  pole,  and  making  at 
each  point  observations  on  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  and  on  the  dip  and  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  results  of  these  ob- 
servations being  published,  along  with  other 
information,  in  1825.  His  many  experiments 
dealt  with  almost  every  phase  of  terrestrial 
nuignetism  and  he  extended  magnetic  science  by 
causing  the  estaldisliment  of  magnetic  observa- 
tories in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the 
collation  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  thus 
acquired.  In  1818  Sabine  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society;  in  18.56  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general;  and  in  1869  he  w-as 
created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  Un  the  Cosmical  Fea- 
tures of  Terrestrial  ilarinethm  (1862),  and  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Philosophical 
Magaxine,  and  other  scientific  journals. 

SABINE,  saliin,  Lokenzo  (1803-77).  An 
American  author  and  politician,  born  in  New 
Lisbon,  N.  H.  After  a  meagre  education,  he  be- 
came a  merchant  and  bank  officer,  and  for  some 
time  was  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 
He  also  served  three  terms  in  the  Maine  Legis- 
l.ature.  In  1852  he  became  secret  agent  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  and  served 
nine  weeks  in  Congress.  His  best  known  publica- 
tions are  a  Life  of  Commodore  Prehle  (1847),  in 
"Si)arks's  American  Biography;"  The  American 
*■  Loyalists  (1847);  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelinfj 
(1855)  ;  and  an  address  on  the  Uundredth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Death  of  Uajor-General  Wolfe 
(1859). 

SABINES  (Lat.  Sab'tnl) .  An  ancient  people 
of  Central  Italy,  of  Umbro-Sahellian  stock, 
whose  territory   lay  to  the   northeast  of  Rome. 


Their  land  appears  to  have  extended  from 
tlie  sources  of  the  Nar,  on  the  borders  of 
I'icenum,  as  far  south  as  the  Anio.  Tlie 
nations  conterminous  to  the  Sabines  were  tlie 
Umbrians  on  the  north,  the  Umbrians  and 
Etruscans  on  the  west,  the  Latins  and  .Equi  on 
the  south,  and  tlic  Marsi  and  Picentini  on  the 
east.  The  entire  length  of  the  Sabine  territory 
did  not  exceed  85  miles,  reckoning  from  the  hifty 
and  rugged  group  of  the  Apennines,  anciently 
known  as  the  Mons  Fiscelliis  (now  Monte  della 
iSihilld),  to  Fidenre  on  the  Tiber,  which  is  not 
more  than  five  miles  from  Rome.  None  of  their 
towns  were  of  any  size  or  political  importance. 
The  inhabitants  had  no  inducements  to  congre- 
gate in  large  towns.  Their  country  W'as  an  in- 
land region ;  much  of  it,  especially  in  the  north, 
very  mountainous  and  bleak,  though  the  valleys 
were  (and  are)  often  richly  productive.  The 
Sabines  were  a  brave,  stern,  religious  race, 
whose  virtues  were  all  of  an  austere  and  honudy 
character.  Their  part  in  the  formation  of  Rome 
is  mentioned  under  Romulu.s.  The  whole  terri- 
tory of  Sabinum  fell  under  Roman  sway  after 
the  victory  of  M.  Curius  Dentatus  in  B.C.  290, 
and  in  B.C.  208  its  inhabitants  received  the  full 
Roman  franchise,  while  about  B.C.  240  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  newly  formed  tribtis  Qnirina.  No 
literature  or  inscriptions  remain  in  the  Sabine 
dialect,  which  has  to  be  studied  from  the  few 
words  quoted  by  the  ancients  as  Sabine  (all  with 
Latin  terminations)  and  from  place  and  per- 
sonal names.  It  \\'as  early  driven  out  by  the 
dialect  of  the  Latin  conquerors. 

SABIN'IANS.  A  school  or  sect  of  Roman 
jurists  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Its  origin  was  ascribed  to 
Capito,  head  of  one  of  the  law  schools  at  Rome 
in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  as  the  origin  of  the  rival 
Proculian  sect  was  ascribed  to  Labeo,  a  distin- 
guished contemporary  teacher  and  writer.  Each 
school,  however,  took  its  name  from  a  pupil  and 
successor  of  its  founder:  the  Sabinian  school 
from  Masurius  Sabimis,  second  head  of  tlie 
school  and  author  of  a  standard  commentary  on 
the  civil  law.  His  successor  was  Cassias  Lon- 
ginus,  who  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and 
enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  that  the  later  ad- 
herents of  the  sect  sometimes  termed  themselves 
Cassians.  Other  distinguished  members  of  the 
school  were  Salvius  Julianus,  Pomponius.  Afri- 
eanus.  and  Gains.  Gains  was  the  last  jurist  w-ho 
regarded  himself  as  an  adherent  of  either  of  the 
two  schools,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  he  accepts,  in 
his  Institutes,  the  doctrines  of  the  Proculians.  See 
Civil  Law;  Proculians;  and  for  literature,  con- 
sult Muirhead,  Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Prirate  Laiv  of  Rome  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1899). 

SABLE  (OF.,  Fr.  sa.ble,  black,  from  Russ. 
soboU,  Lith.  sabalas,  sable,  perhaps  from  Turk. 
samSr,  from  Ar.  sanimrir.  martin).  A  fur-bear- 
ing animal,  noted  for  yielding  the  most  valuable 
pelt  of  any  of  the  Mustelida?,  of  wliich  two 
species  exist,  one  in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia 
{ilustela  zibellina),  and  one  in  Canada  {Mus- 
tela  Americana)  ;  but  the  latter  is  usually  known 
as  the  pine-marten.  The  Siberian  sable,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  tail,  is  about  18  inches  long.  The 
fur  is  dark  brown  (not  black),  grayish-yellow 
on  the  throat,  and  small  grayish-yellow  s]mts  are 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  whole 
fur  is  extremely  lustrous,  and  hence  of  the  very 
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highest  value,  an  ordiiiaiy  saMe  skin  beinf;  worth 
$30  or  $.'!r),  and  one  of  the  tincst  quality  .$200. 
Tlu'  fur  attains  its  liif^hest  perfection  in  early 
winter,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  sabk>  at  that 
season  is  one  of  tlie  most  dillicult  and  adventur- 
ous of  enterprises.  It  is  taken  by  trajis,  wliich 
arc  of  a  kind  to  avoid  injury  to  tlie  fur.  and  it 
is  not  easily  captured.  Its  general  habits  are 
those  of  the  marten  (q.v.).  See  Plate  of  FuR- 
BEAUiNii  Animals. 

SABLE.  The  name  for  blaek  in  heraldry 
(q.v.). 

SABLE,  Cate.     8oe  Cape  Sable. 

SABLE  ANTELOPE.  A  large  antelope  of 
South  Africa  (Jiiiiiidtratius  iiiiicr),  remarkable 
for  its  glossy  black  coat,  shar)dy  set  oil'  by  the 
white  of  the  under  parts,  buttocks,  and  parts  of 
the  face.  It  carries  its  head  high,  its  neck  is 
adorned  with  a  heavy  nmne,  and  it  has  long,  curv- 
ing, anil  heavily  ringed  liorns,  which  it  uses  witli 
terrible  ell'ect  when  attacked  by  packs  of  the  Cape 
hunting-dogs  or  by  hunters'  hounds.  It  has  been 
known  to  impale  and  kill  leopards  and  even 
lions.  It  formerly  ranged  over  all  the  high 
plains  in  small  herds  which  had  great  speed  and 
endurance,  and  its  beauty  and  the  sport  it 
atl'orded  have  been  enthusiastically  commented 
upon  by  every  South  African  hunter,  but  it  is 
now  scarce.  Consult  The  Book  of  the  Antelopes 
(London,  1894-lUOO).     See  Plate  of  Antelopes. 

SABLE  ISLAND.  A  low^-lying  crescent- 
sliaped  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  situated  in 
latitude  44°  north  and  longitude  60°  west.  104 
miles  southeast  of  Cape  Canso  (Map:  Nova  Sco- 
tia, DO).  Formed  of  sandhills  thrown  up  by  the 
se.a,  it  is  about  25  miles  long  by  1 14  miles  wide. 
The  sandhills  surround  a  shallow  lagoon  11  miles 
long,  and  nowhere  exceed  80  feet  in  height.  The 
island  lies  in  the  track  of  navigation  between 
America  and  Great  Britain ;  since  1873  it  has 
had  tliree  lighthouses  built  upon  it  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government,  two  of  which  have  been 
swejit  aw'ay  by  the  sea,  which  frequently  levels 
the  outlying  h'ills.  From  1583  to  1899,  170  ves- 
sels were  lost  on  its  treacherous  shoals.  A  life- 
saving  estal)lishment  of  30  persons  is  now  sta- 
tioned here.  In  1901  the  Canadian  Government 
completed  arrangements  for  cheeking  the  shift- 
ing of  the  sands  and  making  tiie  island  a  more 
prominent  feature  on  the  ocean  by  tlie  planting 
of  08,000  spruces,  pines,  and  junipers,  and  13,000 
hardy,  deciduous  trees.  Covered  with  wild 
grasses  and  cranlierry  bushes,  which  formerly 
supported  a  breed  of  wild  horses,  known  as  Sable 
Island  ponies,  the  island  is  interesting  to  the 
naturalist  as  the  only  known  nesting  place  of 
tlie   Ipswich   siiiirrow. 

SABLES  D'OLONNE,  sa'bl'  dc.'lou',  Les.  The 
capital  of  an  arrondissemeiit  and  a  seaport  in 
the  Department  of  Vendee,  France.  23  miles  south 
of  La  Roche-sur-Yon  by  rail  ( Jlap:  France,  E  3). 
Oyster  and  sardine  fishing  and  canning  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on.  There  is  a  lighthouse, 
visilde  for  14  miles.  The  fine,  sandy  beacli,  en- 
circled by  a  wide  promenade,  carriage  road,  and 
elegant  villas,  attracts  numerous  summer  visit- 
ors.    Population,  in   1901.   12,244. 

SABOTS,  sa'brt'  (Fr,,  wooden  shoe).  A  species 
of  woollen  shoes  much  used  by  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian peasantry,  especially  by  those  who  hihabit 
moist  and  marsh}'  districts,  as  an  efl'ectual  pro- 


tection of  the  feet  from  c.vterniil  moisture.  The 
fabrication  of  sabots  forms  nn  iniporlaiU  branch 
of  French  industry,  and  is  ehielly  earrieil  on  in 
the  departments  of  Aisne,  .\ube, ".Maine  et-Loire, 
and  Vosges.  .After  In-ing  made  tliey  are  subject- 
ed to  the  smoke  of  burning  woo<i  till  tliey  aei|uire 
the  reddish  color  so  much  prized  in  certain  euiui- 
trii\s.  See  Shoes  ami  Suok  .\1a.m  facti  re. 
SABRE.     SiM-  .'Swdini. 

SABRE-TOOTHED  TIGER.  The  .Maehirro- 
dontida-,  or  sabre-toothed  eats,  comprise  a  group 
of  fossil  cat-like  mammals,  eharaeterized  ehielly 
by  enlargement  of  the  upper  canine  teelli.  Ity 
some  writers  they  are  reg:>rded  as  constituting  a 
distinct  family,  while  others  rank  the  group  as  a 
subfamily  of  the  Felida>.  The  term  '^abre- 
toothed  tiger'  designates  particularly  Siiiiluilon 
(or  Macharodus)  tuoiianis,  a  fossil  cat  from  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  South  .America,  of  which 
complete  skeletons  have  been  found  exceeding  the 
lion  in  size.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  develiqinient  of  the  np]ier  ca- 
nines, wliich  are  seven  inches  long  an<l  llatlened, 
with  fhiely  serrated  cutting  edges.  In  compensa- 
tion for  the  enlargement  of  these  teeth,  the  lower 
canines  are  so  reduced  as  to  resemble  the  incisors. 
The  brain  is  proportionally  smaller  than  in  the 
modern  large  eats.  In  England  the  sabre-toothed 
tigers  are  known  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  cave  man.  The  group  attained  its  highest 
specialization  and  finally  became  extinct  in  the 
Pleistocene  period.  A  nearly  allied  form  (Nim- 
ravus)   occurs  in  the  -Middle  Miocene  of  Oregon. 

SABRI'NA.  Daughter  of  l.ocrine,  the  son  of 
King  Brute  of  ancient  Britain,  and  Estrildis, 
thrown  into  the  river  Severn  by  t^uceu  Guendolen, 
and  metamorphosed  by  Nereus  into  the  goddess 
of  the  river,  .She  is  deserilicd  as  a  nymph  in 
Drayton's  I'olf/iilliinii.  in  Milton's  C'omu.i,  and  in 
Fletclier's  Fnillifiil  Shi  /iIk  rdcs-x. 

SAC  AND  FOX  INDIANS.  A  confederacy 
of  the  two  North  American  Indian  tribes  of  .Sacs 
or  Sauks  and  Foxes  or  Muskwaki.  The  tribes 
combined  about  1700  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Ojibwa  (q.v.)  and  of  the  French.  The  united 
population  in  1903  was  about  930.  See  Fo.\  or 
Muskwaki  :  Saik. 

SACCARDO,  sak-k;ir'd6,  Pietro  .Vndrea 
(184.")—).  .Vn  Italian  botanist,  born  at  Treviso, 
and  educated  at  the  I.ieeo  of  Venice  and  in  the 
University  of  Padua,  where  he  became  professor 
of  botany  in  1879  after  ten  years  as  teacher  of 
natural  history  in  the  school  of  technology  of  the 
same  city.  Save  for  his  f^omiiiniio  d'un  corso  di 
hotaniea  (3d  ed.  18S0),  his  work  is  almo.st  en- 
tirely on  mycology.  Following  such  special  treat- 
ises as  Musci  Tfin-ixini  (1872)  and  Finiiii  llalici 
(1877-80.  with  1500  colored  ])latcs),  came  his 
great  universal  work,  Sylhie  I'uniiorum.  in  ten 
volumes,  which  began  to  apjH'ar  in   1882, 

SACCHARIN,  sak'ka-rlu  (  from  ML.  sun  ha- 
rum,  Lat.  sucehiiroii,  from  (!k.  adKxi^pov,  sahclia- 
JOH, sugar, from  Pers.  sukirr,  from  Prakrit  siikLiira, 
sugar,  Skt.  sarkaru,  candied  sugar,  grit),  ortlio- 

/t'0\ 
benzo-sulphimide,C|,H,  Ml.      An    intensely 

\S0.,/ 
sweet  substance  discovered  by  Remsen  and  Fahl- 
hcrg  in  1870.     Its  sweet  properties  were  not  rec- 
ognized   imtil    some    time    rtfter.     The    sulwtance 
was  patented  in  the  United  States  and  in  Euro- 
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pcan  countries,  ami  is  now  manufactured  on  a 
iaige  scale  in  Germany.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: Toluol,  C0H5CH3,  a  hydrocarbon  ob- 
tained from  coal-tar,  is  carefully  treated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  result  is  11  mix- 
ture of  ortho-  and  para-toluol-sulphonic  acids. 
These  are  acted  on  by  phosphorus  peutacliloride, 
which  converts  them  into  the  corresponding  ortho- 
and  para-toluol  sulphochlorides.  The  ortho- 
compound  is  liquid,  and  is  easily  separated  by 
press\ire  from  the  solid  para-derivative,  which 
is    discarded.      The    ortho-toluol    sulphochloride, 

/CH3 
whose  formula  is      CbHi  is  now  treated 

\SO2Cl 
with  ammonia,  which  produces  the  ortho-toluol 

siilphamide,  CjHi  .  This  is  then  oxidized 

\SO2NH2 
by  potassium  permanganate,  and  thus  converted 

/C0\ 
into   ortho-benzo-sulphimide,    CgHj  NH.tne 

\S0,/ 
final  product,  which  is  precipitated  from  the  so- 
lution on  adding  an  acid.  It  forms  a  white  pow- 
der, only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  Recent  experiments 
show  that  the  ]iure  substance  possesses  about  500 
times  the  sweetening  power  of  cane-sugar.  The 
conunercial  product,  however,  often  contains  as 
nuich  as  50  per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  its  sweet- 
ening power  is  only  about  300  times  as  great  as 
that  of  cane-sugar.  Saccharin  is  usually  sold  in 
tablets  of  one  grain  each,  mixed  with  a  little  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  to  increase  solubilit.y.  These 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  in  milk,  or  in  coffee. 
Saccharin  is  now  largel.y  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cordials  and  mineral  w'aters,  in  baking, 
preserving  fruit,  etc. 

SACCHAEOMYCETES,  sak'ka-r6-mi-se'tez 
(Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi,,  from  ML.  sacclwnim,  sugar 
-)-    Gk.   iJAjK-qs,  mijlcfs,   mushroom).     One   of   six 


a,  reproduction  by  buddiug  ;  b,  formation  of  spores ;  c, 
nuclear  division  in  budding. 

great  groups  of  fimgi  (q.v.),  and  containing  the 
yeasts.  (See  Fermentation.)  Yeasts  are  one- 
celled  plants  with  a  peculiar  method  of  growth 


termed  budding,  in  which  the  cell  puts  out  one 
or  more  processes  which  finally  become  pinched 
oil'  from  the  mother  cell.  The  buds  may  remain 
attached  for  a  long  time,  so  that  they  form  an 
irregular  group  of  cells  clinging  together.  .Many 
yeasts  form  spores,  the  protoplasm  separating  in- 
to two  or  four  masses  that  become  walled  and 
lie  inside  the  mother  cell.  Saccharomyces  cere- 
visia;,  the  beer  yeast,  has  been  cultivated  for  cen- 
turies and  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state.  The 
origin  of  such  yeasts  is  not  certain,  but  all  evi- 
dence points  to  their  derivation  from  some  of  the 
higher  fungi.  The  conidia  of  manv  ascomycctes 
and  basidiom.ycetes,  and  especially  the  snuits, 
will  bud  extensively  in  culture  solutions  and  in- 
duce fermentation.  None  of  the  cultivated  yeasts 
are  known  to  have  come  from  these  wild  yeast 
stages,  which  are  generally  mere  passing  pliases 
of  much  more  complicated  life  histories.  The 
.vea.st  of  wine  fermentation  is  said  to  originate 
from  spores  of  the  filamentous  mildew-like  fungus 
(Dematium)  that  grows  on  the  surface  of 
grapes.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  cultivated 
yeasts  constitute  fixed  species  that  have  not 
been  made  to  develop  into  other  fungi.  Tlie 
identification  of  3'easts  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  those  who  use  the  organisms 
in  brewing,  because  certain  wild  yeasts  seri- 
ously injure  or  spoil  the  work  of  the  beer  yeast. 
The  species  are  distinguished  chiefiy  bv  physio- 
logical characters,  among  which  are  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures  of  growth,  and 
the  optimum  temperature  for  spore  formation. 
Some  beers  and  ales  owe  their  peculiarities  not 
alone  to  the  character  of  the  wort,  but  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  yeasts  employed. 

SACCHETTI,  sak-ket'te,  Franco  (c.1330- 
C.1309).  An  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  born  in 
Florence.  His  most  important  work  is  a  col- 
lection of  several  hundred  Novelle,  simple, 
straightforward  descriptions  of  real  events  in 
many  instances,  and  admirable  pictures  of  the 
society  of  his  time.  They  were  written  about 
1302-95.  and  were  first  published  in  1724.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Gi.gli  (Florence,  1860). 
Ten  of  the  tales  are  translated  in  Roscoe's  Italinn 
Novelists  ( 1825).  His  ballads  are  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  charm.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  them 
bj'  Franchi  and  Majonchi  (Lucca,  18.'53).  and 
some  of  the  best  are  included  in  Carducci's  .S7»rfi 
lettenirU, 

SACCHINI,  sak-ke'ne,  Antonio  Maria  Gas- 
PARO  (1734-86).  An  Italian  operatic  composer 
of  the  Neapolitan  school.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
fisherman,  born  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  and 
owed  his  musical  education  to  Durante.  His 
first  marked  success  was  the  opera  Semira- 
mide,  produced  at  Rome  in  1762.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  success  in  Venice  of  Alessandro 
■itcll'  Indie  (1768),  he  became  director  of  the 
Conservatory  del  Ospedaletto  in  that  city.  In 
1771  he  went  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  next 
ten  years,  scoring  several  successes.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  two  new  works, 
Dardaniis  (1784),  and  his  most  famous  produc- 
tion, CEdipe  a  C'olone  (1786).  He  also  wrote  a 
large  niunber  of  sacred  compositions  and  some 
chamber  nuisic. 

SACHALINE,  or  Giant  Knotweed  {Polygo- 
num srichdlincnse).  A  hardy  perennial  herb  6  to 
12  feA  high  with  strong,  extensively  spreading 
rootstocks,  broad,  nearly  heart-shaped  leaves  oft- 
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en  a  foot  in  length,  and  small  greenish  floweis, 
which  appear  late  in  aiitunin.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Eastern  Siberia,  from  wlieiu'e  it  was 
broufjht  to  Europe  ami  grown  in  many  botanic 
ganlens.  It  came  prominently  into  notice  about 
18113.  wlien  the  drought  in  Western  Europe  caused 
a  decided  shortage  in  forage  for  cattle.  This 
plant  was  little  affected,  and  since  its  tender 
shoots  and  leaves  were  eaten  by  stock,  the  plant 
was  widely  grown  experimentally  as  a  forage 
crop.  It  has  proved  less  useful  tlian  was  pre- 
dicted, and  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  False  sacli- 
aline  (Polygonum  cuspidatuin)  has  smaller  and 
more  pointed  leaves. 

SACHATJ,  zii'GOU,  Eduard  (1845 — ).  A  Ger- 
man Orientalist,  born  in  Neumiinster,  and  edu- 
cated at  Kiel  and  Leipzig.  In  1860  he  became 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  in  Vienna,  and  in 
ISTli  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  where, 
in  1887,  he  took  charge  of  the  new  Oriental 
Seminar.  Sachau  traveled  much  in  tlie  East, 
and  published,  among  nianj'  other  volumes, 
an  English  translation  of  Alberuni's  Chro- 
nolocjij  of  Ancient  Nations  (1879;  Arabic  text, 
lS7(i-78)  and  of  the  same  writer's  India  (1888: 
Arabic  text,  1887);  lieise  in  Syrien  tind  J/cso- 
potamien  (1883);  Anibisclie  ^'o}kslicflcl■  cms 
Mi'soi)ot(imien  (1889);  Ueher  die  Poesie  in  der 
Volkssprache  der'Xestorianer  (1896)  ;  Mohamme- 
danisches  Recht  (1897)  ;  Am  Enphrat  und  Tigris 
(1900)  ;  and  several  valuable  catalogues  of  Per- 
sian. Syriac,  and  Araliic  manuscripts. 

SACHEK-MASOCH,  sil'Ger  mii'zoG,  Leopold 
VON  (1835-95).  An  Austrian  novelist.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gratz  and  Prague,  taught  history  at  Gratz, 
and  published  (1857)  Der  Auf stand  in  Gent  un- 
ter  Karl  V.  His  first  novel.  Eine  galizische  Ge- 
scliichte,  appeared  in  1866.  His  fiction,  devoted 
in  part  to  Galieian  life,  is  unsavory,  sensational, 
but  of  rich  imagination.  Best  known  of  his  many 
novels  is  Das  Vermiichtnis  Kains   (1870). 

SACHEVERELL,  sa-shev'er-el,  Henry 
(c. 1674-1724).  An  English  liigh  churchman.  He 
Avas  born  at  JIarlborougli  and  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1705  he  became 
preaclier  of  Saint  Saviour's,  Soutlnvark.  His 
I)rominence  is  due  to  two  sermons  preached  in 
1709.  one  at  Derby,  the  other  at  Saint  Paul's,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, and  decried  the  Act  of  Toleration.  The 
House  of  Commons  impeached  him  for  these  ut- 
terances, and  the  Lords  found  him  guilty.  But 
popular  opinion  rose  so  strong  in  tlie  preacher's 
favor  that  the  authorities  dared  go  no  further 
than  to  suspend  him  from  preaching  for  three 
years  and  to  order  the  obnoxious  sermons  to  be 
publicly  burned.  Sacheverell  became,  for  the 
time,  the  most  popular  man  in  tlie  kingdom.  At 
the  general  election,  which  came  on  almost  im- 
mediately, his  prosecution  was  the  decisive  issue, 
and  brought  aljout  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  who 
had  been  the  political  party  in  power.  When,  in 
1713.  his  suspension  expired,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  new  Tory  House  of  Commons  to  preach 
before  them  the  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration,  and  was  specially  thanked  on  the 
occasion.  Consult:  Howell.  State  Tnals,  vol. 
x-vi.  (London,  1809-26)  ;  Stanhope,  History  of 
Queen  Anne's  Reign  (ib.,  1872). 
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SACHEVERELL,  William  (1638-01).  An 
English  pulilician.  He  (irst  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1670,  and  at  once  jiiined  Ihi'  upposition, 
where  he  came  into  |]roniineiice  aliuii-.t  iiniuedi- 
ately.  In  1673  he  began  the  luiivement  whicll 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ((|.v.) 
and  the  ])a.ssage  of  the  Test  Act  (q.v.).  His 
hostility  to  the  Court  jKiliey,  however,  continuerl 
unabateil.  Especially  did  lie  a<lvoeat4.'  a  return 
to  the  Triple  Allianie  of  l(i68  iH'lween  England, 
Spain,  anil  ilolhind.  Saiheverell  was  the  lirst 
man  who  o])enly  •suggested  the  exclusion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  lie  niaile  the 
proposal  in  1678  and  continueil  to  ailviKNile  it 
even  against  the  wishes  of  the  party  leaders.  A 
year  later  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  to  this 
ell'ect  before  the  House,  but  Parliament  wa.s  pro- 
rogued and  dissolved  before  it  could  be  read  a 
third  time.  In  the  new  Parliament  he  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  Lord  Stalford's  trial.  On  the 
accession  of  .lames  11.  he  was  foree<l  into  retire- 
ment, but  with  tlie  Kevolution  he  again  came 
into  prominence,  serving  on  the  conunittoe  which 
diew  u]i  the  Declaration  of  Right.  He  also  was 
among  tl\e  most  active  of  those  who  tried  to  dis- 
franchise the  Tories  implicated  in  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  James. 

SACHS,  saks,  Berxarb  (1858—).  An  Ameri- 
can neurologist,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  and  in  the  I'niversity  of  Strass- 
burg.  After  researcli  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he 
began  to  practice  medicine  in  New  York  City  in 
1883  as  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Sachs 
first  described  the  disease  known  as  anniurotie 
family  idiocy.  He  c<mtributed  to  Keating's  Dis- 
eases'of  Children  (1890).  to  Hare's  Thernpru- 
tics  (1892).  and  to  Hamilton's  .)tedical  Juris- 
prudence (1894),  as  well  as  to  (Jerman.  British, 
and  American  neurological  journals;  and  wrote 
Nervous  Diseases  of  Children  (1895;  German 
version,  1897) . 

SACHS,  ziiks.  Hans  (1494-1576).  A  German 
poet  and  dramatist,  the  best  and  also  the  most 
prolific  of  the  Meistersingers  (q.v.).  He  was  born 
in  Nuremberg,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  to  whose 
trade  he  was  trained,  having  first  enjoyed  a  classi- 
cal education  at  the  town  Latin  school.  After  his 
apprenticeship  he  entered  on  the  usual  years  of 
journeyman  wanilering  in  1511  and  passed  five 
years  practicing  shoemakiiig  in  many  places  of 
South  and  North  Germany,  among  them  Passau, 
JIunich,  Salzburg.  Kegensburg.  Leipzig.  Os- 
nabriiek.  and  Liibcck.  Returning  to  Nuremberg 
in  1510.  he  married  in  1519  and  again  in  1561; 
he  was  diligent  alike  at  his  trade  and  his  liter- 
ary avocation,  gained  high  esteem  among  his 
townsmen  both  as  burgher  and  poet,  took  earnest 
but  eircnic  interest  in  tli<>  Kefornialion  movement, 
and  died  in  157(!.  Though  early  trained  in  the 
rules  of  the  Mristcrgcsang,  he  soon  emancipated 
himself  from  their  excessive  pedantry.  His  ver- 
sification was  always  mechanical  and  his  purix)se 
prevailingly  didactic,  but  his  humor  was  exulter- 
ant,  his  imagination  fertile,  and  his  fancy  tire- 
less. He  wrote  hymns,  some  of  which  di<l  great 
sen'ice  to  the  Reformation  in  its  first  decades, 
fables,  allegories,  merry  tales  (Srhuvnkc).  dia- 
logues, comedies,  and  Shrovetide  plays  [Fast- 
wtchtspiile)  :  in  all  some  6300  pieces.  In  an 
often-quoted  and  characteristic  passage  in  a  pre- 
face of  1560.  he  describes  his  poetry  as  "an  open 
public  pleasure  garden  by  the  wayside  for  the 
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comiuou  man,  in  which  you  may  find  not  only 
some  trees  bearing  sweet  fruit  for  the  food  of  the 
liealthy,  but  roots  and  herbs  sharp  and  bitter,  for 
nu'dieine  to  purye  sick  minds  and  expel  the  pec- 
cant humors  of  vice.  There  you  may  find,  too, 
frajirant  violets,  roses,  and  lilies  from  which  to 
distill  and  pre|)are  ])recious  waters,  oils,  and  es- 
sences that  may  strenjjthen  and  restore  feeble, 
troubled,  and  weak  minds ;  and  finally,  weeds  and 
field  llowers,  clovers,  thistles,  and  lorntlowers.  to 
make  the  j^loomy  and  melancholy  ^ay  and  li^ht- 
hearted  by  their  bright  and  beautiful  colors." 
Sachs's  work  continued  popular  till  the  days  of 
Opitz:  then  his  fame  sutfered  almost  total  eclipse 
till  it  was  revived  by  Goethe,  especially  through 
his  Hans  Sachscns  Poelische  ticnduiig  (1770). 
The  best  edition  is  in  23  vols,  by  A.  von  Keller 
and  C.  Goetze  in  the  liibliothek  des  Stuttgarter 
Litterarischen  Vereinn  (Stuttgart,  1886-96).  The 
best  selection  is  by  Giideke  and  Tittmann  in 
Deutsche  Dichter  des  IBien  Jahrhimderts  (2d 
ed.,  Lei|)zig,  1883-85).  Consult  also  Schweitzer, 
Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Hans  /SVic/is 
(\ancv.  1880);  Drescher,  Studicii  ;:u  Hans 
.S'dc/i.s"  (Berlin,  1890 :  Marburg,  1891);  Gent>p, 
Hans  tracks  und  seine  Zcit  ( 2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1902)  ; 
Goetze,  Huns  Suehs  (Nuremberg.  1894)  ;  Suphan, 
Hans  .S'«c/is  in  Weimar  (Weimar,  1894),  and 
Hans  fSachs:  B umanitats:eit  und  Gegenwart  (Wei- 
mar, 189i))  ;  Hans  Saehs-Forschungen  (ed.  by 
Stiefel.  Nuremberg,  1894). 

SACHS,  Julius  von  (1832-97).  A  German 
botanist,  founder  of  the  modern  science  of  ex- 
jierimental  vegetable  physiology.  He  was  bom 
in  Breslau.  After  a  year  in  Freiburg  he  became 
])rofessor  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  in  1868, 
and  built  up  there  a  great  physiological  labora- 
tory. Of  especial  importance  were  his  re.searches 
on  the  influence  of  light,  natural  and  colored,  on 
plant  assimilation,  and  on  heliotropic  curves.  In 
the  matter  of  assimilation  of  starch  and  its  test 
by  iodine  applications,  and  of  culture  in  nutrient 
solutions,  his  work  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  law  of  the  'three 
cardinal  ])oints'  in  the  relation  of  germination  to 
temperature  and  of  his  work  on  tropism. 
He  wrote:  Handbuch  der  Experimentalphysi- 
ologie  der  Pflunxen  (1865)  ;  a  Lehrbuch  der  Bo- 
tanik  (1800);  Vorlesungen  iiber  Pflanzetiphysi- 
ologie  (1S62);  (leschiehte  der  Botanik  (1875; 
Knglish  translation,  1890)  :  and  Gesammelte  Ab- 
hiindlunyen  iihcr  Pfl(m::enphysiologie  (1892-93). 

SACHSENSPIEGEL,  ziik'sen-shpe'gel  (Ger., 
Mirror  of  Saxony).  The  best  German  law  treatise 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  private  compila- 
tion of  the  customary  law  of  Saxony,  made  by 
Eike  von  Repgow,  c.1230.  Although  not  authori- 
tative, it  had  much  influence  and  was  the  source 
of  other  treatises  on  law.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Homeyer  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1835-44).  Consult 
Stobbe,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Rechtsquellen, 
vol.  i.    (Brunswick,   1864). 

SACK  (Fr.  sec,  from  Lat.  siccus,  dry).  A  name 
given  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  strong  white  wines  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
Originally  the  term  applied  to  dry  light-colored 
wines,  and  to  the  punch  made  by  sweetening  and 
flavoring  them. 

SACK'ETTS  HAKBOR.  A  village  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  N.  Y..  11  miles  west  of  Watertown; 
on  Black  River  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the 


Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
(Map:  New  York,  D  2).  Ma<U.son  Barracks 
(q.v.).  a  United  States  military  post;  Fort 
Tompkins  Park,  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  War 
of  1812:  and  a  United  States  naval  station,  arc 
noteworthy  features.  Sacketts  Harbor  is  admir- 
ably situated,  but  its  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  are  insignificant.  Population,  in  1890, 
787:  in  1900,  126(3. 

Founded  b}'  Augustus  Sackett  in  1801,  Sack- 
etts Harbor  had  a  score  of  houses  by  1812,  and 
was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Can- 
ada. During  the  War  of  1812  the  frigates  .S'upc- 
rior  and  Madison  were  built  here  in  SO  days  and 
45  days  respectively.  On  May  29,  1813,  the  place 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  British  force 
under  Prevost.  The  English  lost  259  in  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing,  while  the  Americans  lost 
only  23  killed  and  114  wounded.  Consult  an  ar- 
ticle by  Willcox,  "Sacketts  Harbor  and  the  War 
of  1812,"  in  Jefferson  County  Historical  Hociety^ 
Transactions    (Watertown,  1886-87). 

SACK'VILLE,  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset 
(1638-1700).  An  English  poet  and  patron  of 
letters  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Immediately 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. For  some  years  he  lived  a  very  dissipated 
life,  engaging  in  several  disgraceful  'frolics.'  In 
1065  he  served  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Dutch, 
and  after  this  lived  a  life  of  leisure,  gaining  a  de- 
served reputation  for-  his  «it  and  his  patronage 
of  letters.  Dryden  dedicated  to  him  the  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy  and  introduced  him  under  the 
name  of  Eugenius  into  the  dialogue  of  this  fa- 
mous piece  of  criticism.  He  was  also  a  friend 
of  Waller.  Butler,  and  Wycherley,  and  was  be- 
loved by  Prior  in  the  next  generation.  He  lost 
some  of  his  prestige  under  .James  11..  but  regained 
it  under  William.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
(1677)  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom;  in  1691  he 
was  honored  with  the  Garter;  and  he  served 
three  times  as  Regent  during  King  William's  ab- 
sences. Sackville's  reputation  as  poet  now  rest.s 
mainly  upon  the  poem  beginning,  "  To  All  Y'ou 
Ladies  Now  at  Land."  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  at  sea  on  the  night  before  the  great 
naval  battle  with  the  Dutch  (June  3,  1665). 
Consult  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets:  Ward's 
English  Poets  (vol.  ii.)  :  and  the  Musa  Proterva, 
ed.  A.  H.  Bullen  (London,  1889). 

SACK'VILLE,  Geobge  Germain,  first  Vis- 
count (1716-85).  An  English  soldier  and  states- 
man. He  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Didce  of 
Dorset  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  served  with 
the  Duke  of  Ctimberland,  was  wounded  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general. 
As  commander -of  the  British  forces  in  Germany, 
he  served  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  but 
for  his  failure  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  charge  the  retiring 
French  cavalry  and  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Min- 
den  in  1759,  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  a 
sentence  that  was  confirmed  bj'  the  court-martial, 
that  he  demanded.  He  was  reinstated  in  royal 
favor  by  George  III.,  and,  as  Lord  Germain,  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  North  during  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War.  incurring  a  share  of  the  odium  at- 
tached to  that  statesman's  policy.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Sackville  in  1782. 
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SACKVILLE,  Lionel  Sackville-VVest, 
Baron  (1S27 — ).  An  Knglish  diplomat.  The  son 
of  tile  littli  Eiirl  <lc  la  Wnrr,  he  was  born  at 
Bourn  Hall,  Cambridgeshire.  He  received  a  pri- 
vate ediuation;  entered  the  di]diimatic  service  in 
]847,  and  prior  to  18G8  was  attached  successively 
to  the  British  legations  at  Lisbon,  Naples,  .Stutt- 
gart. Berlin,  Turin,  and  Paris.  He  became  Brit- 
ish Minister  to  the  Argentine  Keiniblic  in  1873, 
to  Spain  in  1878,  and  to  the  L'nit<'d  Slates  in 
1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  American 
Fisheries  Commission  in  1888.  The  same  year, 
in  the  American  Presidential  campaign,  a  decoy 
letter  now  known  as  the  'Jlurchison  letter,'  pre- 
sumably sent  by  a  naturalized  citizen  of  British 
birth,  requested  his  views  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Administration  toward  England.  His  answer, 
which  claimed  that  the  reelection  of  Cleveland 
would  be  advantageous  to  British  interests,  was 
published,  and  gave  offense  to  the  President, 
who  sent  him  his  passports,  thus  terminating  his 
career  at  Washington,  and,  incidentally,  his  polit- 
ical life. 

SACKVILLE,  TiiOM.\s  (1536-1608).  The 
first  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Baron  Buckhurst,  an  En- 
glish poet  and  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Buck- 
hurst, Sussex,  in  1536.  He  joined  the  Inner 
Temple  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Norton  (q.v.)  he  wrote  the  first 
English  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Ferrex  and  Forres, 
■afterwards  called  Gorboduc  (q.v.),  performed  at 
the  Inner  Temple  on  Twelfth  Night,  1560-61.  It 
is  founded  on  British  legend  and  is  molded  to  the 
form  of  Latin  tragedy.  It  has  no  dramatic  life 
or  energy,  but  the  style  is  pure  and  stately, 
evincing  eloquence  and  power  of  thought.  Sack- 
ville's  other  productions  (first  published  in  1503) 
are  the  Induction,  a  poetical  preface  to  the  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates,  and  the  Complaint  of  the 
Dutc  of  Bticliinghom,  which  was  designed  to  con- 
clude the  work.  The  Induction  is  a  noble  poem, 
uniting,  as  Hallam  says,  "the  school  of  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate  to  the  Fairi/  Queen."  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  in  1560,  he  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurst.  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  Queen, 
who  employed  him  in  foreign  di])lomacy.  He 
went  to  Parliament  as  early  as  1557.  In  the 
spring  of  1568  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
twice  negotiated  for  the  Queen's  marriage.  In 
1587  he  incurred  her  displeasure  bv  what  she 
called  his  shallow  judgment  in  diplomacy  and 
he  was  confined  to  his  own  house  as  a  prisoner 
for  six  months.  On  the  death  of  Ijcicester  he 
returned  to  favor.  He  succeeded  Burleigh  as 
Lord  High  Treasurer  (1590).  On  the  accession 
of  James  his  patent  of  office  was  renewed  for 
life,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbev.  Consult  his  ll'oW,-s,  ed. 
by  R.  W.  Sackville-West  (London.  1859); 
and  Gorboduc.  as  ed.  by  W.  D.  Cooper  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society  (ib.,  1847),  and  by  Toul- 
min  Smith  in  VollmiiUer's  Enfjlische  Sprach-  rind 
Littcraturdcnkmiilcr    (Heilbronn,   1883). 

I  .  SACO,  sa'k6.  A  river  of  New  England,  rising 
in  the  White  ilountnins  of  New  Hampshire,  flow- 
ing southeast  through  the  southwestern  ]inrt  of 
Maine,  and  emptying  through  Saco  Bay  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  (Maj):  Maine,  B  S).  It  passes 
through  the  mountains  in  the  famous  Crawford 
Notch,  whose  sides  are  formed  bv  imjiosing 
Tocky  peaks.     Its  course  of  160  miles  is  almost 


a  continuous  succession  of  fulls,  airording  c«- 
cellent  water  power.  One  of  these  fulls  is  72 
feet  high,  and  the  hist  is  but  4  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

SACO.  A  city  in  York  Countv,  Me.,  15  miles 
southwest  of  Portland,  on  the  baco  River,  hero 
spanned  by  four  brid-jes,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  I.Map:  Maine.  C  8).  it  has 
Pepperel  Park,  Thornton  Academy,  the  Dyer 
Library  of  12.000  volumes,  the  York  institute 
Library,  and  a  scientific  and  historical  society, 
with  a  museum.  The  Saco  River,  which  fulls  .55 
feet  near  the  city,  alfords  abundant  water  power. 
The  industrial  establishments  include  cotton 
mills,  cotton-machinery  works,  and  manufactories 
of  brick,  box  shooks,  belting,  and  carriages.  Old 
Orchard  Beach,  four  miles  distant,  is  a  popular 
sunuuer  resort.  Population,  in  1890,  0075;  in 
1900,  6122. 

The  site  of  Saco  was  visited  by  De  Monts  and 
Champlain  in  1004-05  and  by  Captain  .lohn  Smith 
in  1614,  but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made 
here  until  1631.  Until  1762,  when  it  was  sepa- 
rately inc<n  porated  as  PepperelUxno,  Saco 
formed  part  of  Biddeford  (incorporated  in  1718). 
In  1805  the  present  name,  which  before  1718 
had  been  applied  to  Biddeford  also,  was  re- 
adopted,  and  in  1867  Saco  was  chartered  as  a 
city.  Consult:  Owen,  Old  Times  in  Saco,  A  Brief 
Monograph  on  Local  Events  (Saco,  1891)  ;  and 
Clavton,  History  of  York  Counlij  (Philadelphia, 
1880). 

SACRAMENT  (Lat.  sacravienlum,  sacra- 
ment, mystery,  engagement,  military  oath,  from 
sacrare,  to  dedicate,  consecrate,  from  saccr,  sa- 
cred). The  name  given  to  certain  religious  rites 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  to  whose  number  and 
etTccts  there  has  been  nnieh  controversy,  especial- 
ly since  the  Reformation.  .According  to  the 
traditional  ami  most  widely  held  view,  a  sacra- 
ment is  composed  of  two  parts,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign,  and  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
conveyed  tij'  the  sacrament  to  those  who  receive 
it  worthily".  This  twofold  nature  is  su])posed  to 
correspond  to  the  needs  of  man,  as  organized 
with  bod,v  and  s<ml. 

This  doctrine  is  most  definitely  and  olearly 
tauglit  in  modern  times  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  tliough  the  Eastern  churches  are  in  sub- 
stantial a.t'reement  with  it.  It  holds  that  the 
sacraments  contain  grace  within  them.selvcs  as 
instruments  and  convey  it  ex  opcrc  operalo.  that 
is  by  the  fact  of  the  performance  of  the  sacra- 
mental act,  to  those  who  have  the  proper  dispo- 
sitions and  so  [ilace  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
reception.  The  opus  oprraiifis.  or  the  independent 
act  of  the  receiver,  may  add  to  the  effect,  but  does 
not  produce  it.  The  sacraments  are  seven  in 
munber  —  baptism,  confirmation,  conununion, 
penance,  uncticm.  orders,  and  matrimony — 
all  of  them  held  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Christ  directly.  They  are  divided  into  sacra- 
ments of  the  "dead  aiid  of  the  living;  the  for- 
mer class  includes  those  which  are  held  to 
give  supernatural  life  or  sanctifying  grace  to 
the  spiritually  dead — baptism  and  penance;  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  be  received  by  those  who 
are  alread.v  in  a  state  of  grace.  Three  of  them, 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders,  are  held  to 
impress  a  certain  character  or  stamp  upon  the 
soul,  and  therefore  cannot  be  repeated;  they  are 
administered  conditionally  if  there  is  any  doubt 
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oi  their  having  been  duly  received.  Besides  the 
mailer  and  form,  the  intention  of  the  minister  is 
alsio  held  to  be  essential  to  the  valiility  of  any 
sacrament.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  the  exact  sense  in  which  this  requirement  is 
to  be  taken ;  but  all  agree  that  a  true  inner  in- 
tention, not  necessarily  exi)Iicit,  of  performing 
the  act  as  a  religions  one  is  required.  If  this 
were  denied,  it  is  held  that  the  sacraments  would 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  charms,  without 
any  moral  responsibilily  on  the  part  of  the 
minister.  A  distinction  is  made  between  irregu- 
lar and  invalid  administration  of  the  sacraments: 
thus  tlif  sacraments  administered  by  a  suspended 
or  exconnnnnicated  priest  would  be  valid,  but  not 
regular,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dying  person 
where  no  other  priest  was  to  be  had,  when  such  a 
])riest  would  be  allowed  to  administer  them.  For 
the  details  of  the  sacraments  in  their  traditional 
acceptation  and  use,  see  Baptism;  Confirma- 
tion ;  Lord's  Supper  ;  Penance  ;  Confession  ; 
ExTRE.ME   Unction;    Orders,   Holy;    Marriage. 

Under  the  titles  Lord's  Supper  and  Mass  the 
doctrinal  and  sacrificial  aspects  of  the  Eucharist 
have  been  covered,  but  some  further  details  of 
the  history  and  usages  of  communion  may  be 
given  here.  The  manner  of  reception  has  varied 
considerably  at  different  periods.  As  to  the  sac- 
ramental bread,  the  question  whether  it  should  be 
leavened  or  imleavened  has  caused  acute  contro- 
versies between  East  and  West.  In  the  modern 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  a 
thin  unleavened  wafer,  large  and  stamped  with 
sacred  symbols  for  the  celebrant,  smaller  for  the 
other  communicants,  and  is  placed  directly  in 
their  mouths  by  the  priest.  Reception  in  the  hand, 
which  seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  early 
ages,  is  now  the  common  rule  in  the  non-C'atholie 
churches.  (For  the  history  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  chalice  from  all  but  the  celebrant,  see  Com- 
munion IN  Both  Kinds.)  The  modern  dread  of 
bacterial  infection  has  led  to  the  adoption  in 
some  Protestant  churches  of  a  small  separate  cup 
for  each  communicant.  The  frequency  of  recep- 
tion lias  also  varied,  from  apparently  every  day 
in  the  apostolic  times  to  once  a  month,  a  quarter, 
or  a  year.  The  latter,  for  Roman  Catholics,  has 
been  a  fixed  minimum  since  the  time  of  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215.  In  practice  with  them 
it  is  generally  preceded  by  sacramental  confes- 
sion, although  there  is  no  strict  obligation  of  this 
where  the  communicant  is  free  from  mortal  sin. 
The  Anglican  Church  makes  provision  for  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  in  the  sick-room,  but 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  practice  it  is  carried  from 
the  church  to  the  sick  person. 

By  the  majority  of  the  reformed  churches  the 
sacraments  are  held  to  be  merely  ceremonial 
observances,  partly  designed  as  a  solemn  act 
by  which  persons  are  admitted  to  membership 
or  make  solemn  professions  thereof,  partly  in- 
tended to  stimulate  the  faith  and  fervor  of  the 
recipient,  to  which  disposition  alone  all  the  in- 
terior effects  are  to  be  ascribed.  As  to  the 
number  of  rites  called  by  the  name  of  sacrament, 
almost  all  Protestants  agree  in  restricting  it 
to  baptism  and  communion,  even  though  they 
retain  as  religious  observances  some  of  the  rites 
which  Catholics  regard  as  sacraments.  It  is 
contended,  however,  by  the  High  Church  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  Article  XXV.,  which 
seems  to  deny  the  sacramental  nature  of  confir- 
mation,  orders,  and  so  on,  does  not  really  do  so. 


but  merely  asserts  tliat  they  are  not  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  two  great  sacraments  as  gen- 
erally  necessary   to   salvation. 

Consult:  Dix,  The  Hucrumental  Si/s^tcm  the 
Extension  of  Ihe  Incarnation  (New  York,  1803)  ; 
Oswald,  Die  dogmatische  Lchre  von  den  hiiliyeii 
Hakramentcn  (5th  ed.,  Miinster,  1894)  ;  Schanz, 
Die  Lehre  ron  den  iiabramenten  der  katholisehcn 
Kirche  (Freiburg,  1893)  ;  and  most  general  works 
on  dogmatic  theology. 

SACRAMENTALS  (Lat.  sacramentalis,  re- 
lating to  a  sairaiuent,  from  sacramentttm,  sacra- 
ment, mystery,  engagement,  military  oath).  A 
term  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  to  desig- 
nate certain  rites  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  sacraments  in  so  far  that  they  are.  if  properly 
used,  means  of  grace,  which  is  conveyed  through 
an  external  ceremony.  While  all  the  sacraments 
are  held  to  have  been  instituted  directly  by 
Christ,  sacranientals  are  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution. The  term  may  be  applied  either  to  a 
material  object  which  is  blessed  for  the  purpose 
or  to  its  employment  as  a  means  of  grace.  A 
multitude  of  objects  which  receive  priestly  bene- 
diction are  used  in  this  way:  holy  water,  blessed 
candles,  palms,  the  ashes  used  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, medals,  crosses,  and  the  like,  all  come  under 
this  head.  Consult.  Probst.  Sakramcnte  iind 
Sakrainentalicn    (Tubingen,   1872). 

SACRAMENTARIANS.     The  name  given  in 

the  sixteentli  century  to  those  among  the  reform- 
ers who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist.  Luther  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
mystical  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
along  with  the  bread  and  wine.  (See  Lord's 
Supper;  Luther.)  The  first  of  his  followers 
who  called  this  doctrine  in  question  was  Andreas 
Carlstadt  (q.v. ):  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
test of  his  leader,  Carlstadt  had  many  followers. 
The  parly  became  so  considerable  that  in  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  they  presented  a 
special  Confession  distinct  from  that  put  forwanl 
by  the  general  body  of  Protestants,  known  as  the 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  because  written  in  the 
name  of  the  four  cities,  Constance,  Lindau, 
Memmingen,  and  Strassburg.  It  was  prepared 
by  JIartin  Bucer  and  Wolfgang  Capito  (qq.v. ) 
and  contained  23  chapters.  The  Confession  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  a  corporeal  presence,  and 
although  it  admits  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ 
which  the  devout  soul  can  feel  and  enjoy,  it 
excludes  all  idea  of  a  physical  presence.  The 
four  cities  continued  for  many  years  to  adhere 
to  the  Confession,  but  eventually  they  accepted 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  were  merged  in  the 
general  body  of  Lutherans.  Simultaneous  with 
this  South  German  movement,  yet  independent  of 
it,  was  that  of  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli  (q.v.) , 
whose  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  was  that  in  it 
tlic  true  body  of  Christ  is  present  by  the  con- 
templation of  faith,  but  not  in  essence  of  reality. 
Zwingli  himself  presented  a  private  confession 
of  faith  to  the  Augsburg  Diet,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  embodied.  His  article  upon  the  Eucharist 
was  in  substance  embodied  in  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession of  1500. 

SAC'RAMEN'TO.  The  principal  river  of 
California,  draining  the  northern  half  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  the  State  (Map:  Cali- 
fornia, C  2).  The  headstream  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  main  river  rises  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Shasta,  in  the  northern  part  of 
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tlic  State;  but  it  soon  roceivos  from  the  east  the 
imich  larger  ami  longer  I'itt  Hiver,  which  in  the 
wet  season  is  the  outlet  of  Goose  Lake,  lying 
partly  in  Oregon,  and  having  its  headstrcanis  in 
that  State.  From  the  junction  the  main  river 
flows  southward  until  it  meets  the  San  .Joaquin 
Hiver.  which  drains  the  southern  half  of  the  in- 
land basin.  The  two  unite  by  several  arms,  but 
llow  llirough  separate  channels  westward  into  the 
northeastern  inlet  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  whence 
their  waters  enter  the  I'aeitie  Ocean  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  length  of  the  Sacramento  is 
about  400  miles,  but  to  the  source  of  the  Pitt 
Eiver  it  is  over  600  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Red  Bluff,  300  miles,  and  for 
larger  steamers  generally  only  to  Sacramento, 
80  miles.  The  river  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries from  the  Sierra  Xevada  and  the  Coast 
Eange,  on  many  of  whicli  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  gold-mining.  The  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento is  very  fertile,  becoming  marshy  toward 
the  jmiction  with  the  San  Joaquin. 

SACRAMENTO.  The  capital  of  California 
and  tlie  county  seat  of  Sacramento  C<5unty,  90 
miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  here  spanned  by  a  bridge,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
roads (Jlap:  California,  C  2).  The  city  is  noted 
for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  its  environment. 
The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  State  Capitol, 
which  was  erected  in  1809.  and  cost  $2..500.000. 
It  occupies  a  site  in  the  central  part  of  the  city 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  picturesque  park. 
Sacramento  has  three  libraries:  the  State  Library 
of  more  than  113.000  volumes,  the  Public  Library 
with  28.000  volumes,  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  Li- 
brary. The  Christian  Brothers'  College,  Howe's 
Academy,  and  Saint  Joseph's  Academy  are  the 
leading  educational  institutions.  There  are  a  fine 
city  hall,  court  house.  United  States  Government 
building,  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  ilarguerite  Home,  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  City  Dispensary,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company's  hospital.  An  an- 
nual fair  is  held  at  Sacramento  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which 
maintains  here  a  handsome  exhibition  building, 
and  a  park  and  racecourse. 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  in  which  the 
city  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections  of  the  State,  yielding  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  and  various  fruits,  ilanufacturing  is 
extensively  carried  on.  the  various  establishments, 
in  the  census  year  of  1900,  having  had  an  invest- 
ed capital  of  .$7,369,013,  and  an  output  valued  at 
$11,141,896.  There  are  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  harness  and 
saddlery  factories,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
establishments,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of 
carriages,  furniture,  soap,  crackers,  and  lumber 
products.  Shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
also  are  here.  The  water  works  are  owned  and 
operated  bv  the  municipalitv.  Population,  in 
1890,  26,386;  in  1900,  29,282.' 

In  1839  Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  having  ob- 
tained from  the  Jlcxican  Government  a  grant  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity,  bnilt  here 
a  fort  which  he  called  Xew  Helvetia.  This  fort, 
which  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  preserved  for  its 
historic  interest,  was  the  first  point  in  Cali- 
fornia reached  by  miners  coming  from  the  East 
in  1848.  In  this  year  a  village  called  Sacra- 
mento was  laid   out.     The   land  was   originally 


only  15  feet  above  low  water,  and  destructive 
Hoods  occurred  in  IS.'iO,  18.'i2,  nnil  1803.  Subse- 
quently levees  were  built  and  the  general  level 
of  the  land  raised,  the  city  now  being  eight 
feet  higher  than  when  first  settled.  Terrilde 
lircs  occurred  in  1852  and  1854,  the  first  lausjng 
a  loss  of  $5,000,000  and  the  second  one  of  $(>:>(),■ 
000.  Sacramento  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1849,  became  the  State  capital  in  1S54.  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  ISti3. 

SACRAMENTO  PERCH.  A  bass-like  fisli 
(  Arclidiilili  X  iiiti  I  iKi/his)  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  .loaijuin  rivers  ami  tributary  lakes — the  only 
fresh-water  pcreoid  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length,  dark-colored,  with  the  sides  marked 
with  about  seven  irregular  dark  bars.  This  lisli 
is  liable  to  be  exterminated  by  the  earp  ami 
catfish,  which  infest  its  spawning  grounds.  See 
Plate  of  Pi:i!(  iiF.s. 

SACRAMENTO  PIKE.  A  large,  greenish 
chub,  two  to  four  feet  in  length  {I'lychochcilus 
Oregoiiensis) ,  which  abovtnds  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  is  used  as  food.  Other  names 
are  'squaw-fish'  and  "chappaul.'  See  Plate  of 
D.\CE  AXD  Ml.N.XOWS. 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  LON- 
DON. An  important  English  musical  organiza- 
tion, organized  in  1832  for  the  performance  of 
oratorios  and  sacred  nmsic  generally.  It  became 
famous  for  its  extraordinary  performances  of 
Handel's  work  at  the  Handel  festivals,  which 
were  begun  in  1857  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  S.vden- 
ham,  and  wliich  have  been  held  triennially  with 
one  exception  since  1862.  As  many  as  three 
thousand  singers  have  frequently  been  assembled 
with  an  orchestra  of  500  pieces.  In  the  triennial 
festival  of  1900.  4000  performers  participated. 
Sir  Michael  Costa  was  conductor  of  the  society 
from  1848  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

SACRED  HEART,  L.\mES  of  the.  A  reli- 
gious Miciity  (if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
foun<le(l  at  Amiens.  France,  in  1800.  by  Madeleine 
Sophie  Barat  and  Octavie  Bailly.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Father  Joseph  Desire  X'arni,  S.  .T.  The 
object  of  the  society  was  the  education  of  young 
ladies  of  the  higher  classes.  The  constitution 
was  approved  by  Leo  XII.  in  1826;  a  house  was 
opened  in  Rome  and  branches  established  in  numy 
cities.  The  first  house  in  the  United  States  was 
established  by  Bishop  Dubourg  in  1817,  near 
Saint  Louis,  The  society  has  now  over  100  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  5000  members. 
The  mother  house  is  in  Paris.  For  the  story  of 
its  beginning.  c6nsult  Baunard.  Histoire  <lc  Mme. 
Biirat    (Paris.   1870). 

SACRED  HEART,  Leaoi-e  of  the,  or  Apos- 

TLE.SUIl"  OK  PkAVEU  IX  LeaGIE  WITH  THE  SaCBED 

Heart  of  .Iesi'.s.  A  pious  confraternity  founded 
at  Vals.  in  France.  1844,  by  Father  (iatitrelet,  of 
the  Society  of  .Tcsus.  with  the  intention  of  cul- 
tivating an  apostolic  spirit  among  the  yoimg 
Jesuit  students  who  were  in  the  seminary  there 
l)reparing  for  the  mission.  It  soon  spread 
throughout  France  and  thence  to  other  countries 
and  to  the  missions.  (Jautrelet's  foundation  was 
organized  and  perfected  by  Father  Henri  Ra- 
niifre,  S.  .!..  who  also  gave  it  renewed  life  and 
vigor  and  founded  the  Mismnflcr  of  tlir  Sncred 
Flcart  of  Jrsus,  as  a  monthly  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation.    This   was   soon   reproduced   in   several 
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languages  and  circviliiteil  tlnoughout  the  world. 
Pius  IX.  granted  the  association  many  indul- 
gences and  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Kegulars  at  Konie  ai)provod  of  its  statutes  in 
18(i(i.  After  this  it  grew  very  rajjidly.  Leo  XIII. 
revised  its  statutes  in  ISilU.  At  present  there 
are  througliout  tlie  world  over  00.000  local  cen- 
tres aggregated  to  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  and 
its  membership  is  estimated  at  30.000.000.  Tliere 
are  0000  local  centres  in  the  United  States  and 
about  4,000,000  associates.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  by  prayer  to  unite  with  the  ef- 
forts of  missionaries  throughout  the  world  for 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  for  the  betterment 
of  true  believers.  A  special  director  for  each 
country  is  appointed  and  the  Mcsxcngcr  of  the 
^(icrcci  Ilrarl  appears  in  about  thirty  different 
editions,  printed  in  fifteen  languages.  Consult: 
Manual  of  the  Apostteship  of  Prayer  (33d  ed., 
New  York,  1900)  ;  Rami6re,  Apostlcship  of 
Prayer   (Kng.  trans.,  ib.,  1800). 

SACRED  HEART  OF  JESXJS,  Feast  of  the. 
A  festival  of  tlie  Kouiau  Catholic  Church  cele- 
brated on  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  originated 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
■was  established  because  of  certain  revelations 
made  to  JIarguerite  Marie  Alacoque,  a  French 
nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  who  lived  at 
Parayle-Monial  in  Burgundy.  She  related  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  lier  on  a  numlicr  of  occa- 
sions, showed  lier  His  wotmded  heart,  and  liade  her 
institute  a  new  office  in  His  honor.  The  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  gradually  propa- 
gated in  France,  and  at  length  was  approved  by 
Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1732  and  more  formally 
in  1730.  and  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1765.  The 
spread  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  in  League 
with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (see  Sacked 
Heart,  League  of)  lias  given  a  fresh  impulse  in 
recent  years  to  this  devotion.  In  1899  Leo  XIII. 
lent  tlie  full  weight  of  his  supreme  approbation 
to  the  devotion  by  consecrating  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Consult  Gallifet,  The  Adorable  Heart  of 
Jesus  (New  York,  1887). 

SACRED  MUSIC.  From  the  very  earliest 
times  music  has  been  connected  with  the  religious 
cult  of  all  nations.  The  part  it  has  played  in 
the  religions  of  the  Eg>-ptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Hebrews  is  discussed  under  Egyptian  Music, 
Greek  Mosic,  and  Hebbew  Music;  the  present 
article  treats  merely  of  sacred  music  as  it  is 
identified  with  Christianity.  The  early  Christian 
Church  adopted  its  music  from  the  Hebrews.  Be- 
sides the  liturgy  hymns  were  also  used.  When, 
tovi'ard  the  en(l  of  the  fourth  century,  antiphonal 
singing  was  introduced  in  the  rendering  of  the 
psalms,  they  were  regarded  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves, because  two  choruses  answered  each 
other;  whereas  in  the  hymns  the  entire  chorus 
sang  all  the  verses.  Psalms  were  always  pre- 
ceded by  an  antiphon.  a  sliort  piece  written  in 
the  same  tone  as  the  following  psalm.  Har- 
mony at  that  time  was  unknown  and  the  music 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  recitation  known  as  'plain 
chant.'  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
Saint  Ambrose  collected  the  various  chants  used 
in  the  Church,  arranged  them  systematically  and 
promulgated  certain  rules  for  their  proper  execu- 
tion. He  is  also  credited  with  the  introduction 
of    the    four    authentic    modes.       (See    jModes.) 


Afterwards  the  Hellenic  popes  added  many  new 
hymns  and  distributed  the  various  chants  so  as 
to  cover  tlie  services  for  the  entire  Chnrcli  year. 
They  likewise  increased  the  modes  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  four  plngal  modes.  When  (lolyplionic 
music  arose,  composers  selected  their  texts  en- 
tirely from  the  liturg>'  of  the  Church.  The  old 
jilain  chant  melodies  became  the  cantus  finnns. 
But  soon  popular  melodies  were  introduced. 
The  famous  vesper  canticle  Magni/icat  received 
its  first  polyphonic  setting  probably  by  .Josciuin 
dcs  Pi?s  (d.  1500).  After  the  invention  of 
the  discant  (see  Music,  Schools  of  Composi- 
tion) it  was  cu.stomary  to  sing  the  alternate 
verses  in  plain  chant  and  fauxliourdon.  Jnsquin 
and  the  earlier  polyphonic  masters,  including 
even  Palestrina,  were  intiuenced  by  this  custom 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  retained  the  plain 
chant  for  the  odd  verses  and  composed  only  the 
even  verses. 

Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  marks  the  modern 
method  of  the  composition  of  masses.  Modern 
masses  no  longer  exhiliit  cliaraeteristies  of 
schools,  but  of  individual  composers.  Although 
we  have  polypboiiie  masses  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  mass  for  the  dead,  the rcf/««Hi, 
attracted  the  attention  of  composers  much  later. 
Tlie  first  great  polyphonic  requiem  was  written 
by  Palestrina.  The  character  of  some  modern 
reciuiems  approaches  that  of  the  oratorio. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  mass 
wc  find  the  form  of  the  motet,  first  cultivated  by 
Ue  Vitry  about  1300.  The  text  was  always 
Latin  selected  from  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
When  the  school  of  the  Netherlands  (see  Music, 
Schools  of  Composition)  was  at  its  height,  every 
composer  of  note  wrote  one  or  more  masses,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  the  popular  melody  which 
was  used  as  a  cantus.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
practice  led  to  abuses,  and  seriously  detracted 
fi-om  tlie  dignity  of  the  Cliureh  style,  so  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  appointed  a  commission  of  car- 
dinals and  musicians  of  the  Papal  Chapel  to  re- 
store Church  music  to  its  original  purity.  At 
no  time  liad  the  plain  chant  been  discontinued. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  only  music  that  liad  ever 
been  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  At 
this  crisis  Palestrina  came  forward  and  composed 
three  masses  in  the  polyphonic  style.  The  com- 
mission decided  that  the  contrapuntal  art  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
essential  to  Church  music.  Palestrina  continued 
to  comjiose  masses  in  this  style  and  also  set  to 
music  the  services  used  during  Holj'  Week,  the 
Lamentation  and  Improperia.  All  these  works 
of  Palestrina  and  tlie  other  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man school  were  written  strictly  a  capclla.  i.e. 
without  instrumental  accompaniment.  Tliis  style 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Palestrina 
style.  The  masters  of  the  Neopolitan  school  in- 
troduced the  orchestra  into  the  Churcli,  and  thus 
brought  about  a  new  style  in  which  the  individ- 
uality of  the  composers  found  greater  freedom 
of  expression.  See  Music,  Schools  of  Composi- 
tion. 

The  Reformation  WTought  a  great  change  in 
the  forms  of  Church  music.  The  introduction  of 
congregational  singing  gave  rise  to  the  chorale. 
At  first  popular  melodies  were  taken  and  adapted 
to  German  words ;  then  composers  began  to  write 
original  melodies.  In  England  Protestant  com- 
posers took  the  form  of  the  motet  and  wrote 
their  music  to   English   words.     Thus  arose  the 
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anthem.  In  1559  by  a  decree  of  Elizabeth  the 
anthem  became  an  essential  element  in  the  Angli- 
can ritual.  In  respect  to  form  a  distinction  was 
soon  made  between  the  full  anthem  and  the  verse 
anthem,  the  former  containing  more  choral  writ- 
ing, the  latter  more  solo  numbers.  In  (iermany 
the  anthem  was  developed  by  the  immediate  pred- 
ecessors of  Bach  into  the  Chureh  cantata  (Kir- 
chenkantate) ,  and  Bach  himself  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  this  form.  Bach's  cantatas  are  more 
elaborate  than  the  anthems,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Independent  of  the  Church  service  there  arose 
the  form  of  the  oratorio.  Catholic  composers 
originated  this  form  about  1575,  and  German 
and  English  Protestant  composers  adopted  it. 
The  German  masters  confined  themselves  in  the 
selection  of  the  te.xts  to  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
as  related  in  the  Gospels.  They  introduced  the 
character  of  the  narrator  and  made  free  use  of 
the  chorale,  thus  adding  an  element  of  pious 
contemplation.  In  this  form  the  oratorio  be- 
came the  Passion  oratorio,  or,  brietly,  the 
Passion.  The  perfection  of  this  form  is  reached 
in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  Saint  Mat- 
theic  (1729).  See  Ambbosian  Chant;  An- 
them; Antiphon;  Cantus  Firmus;  Chorale; 
HYMNOLOGy ;  Impboperia  ;  MASS ;  Modes  ;  Motet  ; 
Oratorio;  Passion;  Plain  Chant;  Polyphony; 
Kequiem  ;  Seqience;  Stabat  Mater. 

SACRED  ORDER.  A  Siamese  order  for  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  line,  founded  in  1851  and  re- 
organized in  18G9.  It  had  previously  been  a 
personal  decoration  of  the  King.  The  insignia 
comprises  a  rosette  surmounted  by  a  crown  and 
set  with  nine  different  jewels.  The  ribbon  is 
yellow,  edged  with  red,  blue,  and  green. 

SACRED  WARS  (Gk.  Upol  viXeiMi,  hieroi  po- 
lemoi).  The  name  given  to  the  wars  waged  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in 
Greece  in  behalf  of  Delphi.  On  the  ground  that 
the  Phocian  cities  of  Crissa  and  Cirrlia  had  mal- 
treated women  returning  from  the  shrine,  and 
had  exacted  too  heavy  toll  from  pilgrims  to 
Delphi,  war  was  made  on  Cirrha  about  B.C.  596- 
586  and  the  city  was  destroyed.  About  B.C.  357, 
the  Phocians  were  charged  with  having  cultivated 
ground  sacred  to  Apollo  and  were  heavily  fined 
by  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  They  retaliated  by 
seizing  Delphi,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  treasure 
prolonged  the  war  for  ten  years,  when  they  were 
finally  overpowered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
their  towns  dismantled.  On  a  similar  accusa- 
tion made  in  B.C.  339  by  jl];schines,  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Locrians, 
and  mad*  Philip  commander-in-chief.  When  his 
operations  seemed  to  be  directed  against  Athens, 
Demosthenes  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  Thebans  and  the  struggle  ended  in  the 
"battle  of  Chseronea,  which  put  Greece  at  the  feet 
of  Philip.  A  war  between  the  Phocians  and 
Delphians  in  B.C.  448  also  figures  as  a  sacred 
war, 

SACRED  WAY  (Lat.  via  sacra.  Gk.  lepii  6S6s, 
hiere  hodos) .  (1)  A  famous  road  leading  from 
Athens  northwest  to  Eleusis.  It  issued  from  the 
city  at  the  Dipylon  Gate,  passing  through  the 
Ceramicus  and  continuing  through  the  Pass  of 
Daphne.  It  was  the  route  of  the  great  annual 
procession  of  the  mysteries,  and  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  lined  on  both  sides  with 
tombs,  many  of  which  are  preserved,  together 
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with  remains  of  slirines  and  temples.  (2)  The 
most  important  street  of  the  ancient  Homan 
Forum,  forming  the  chief  means  of  coiiiiniinicu- 
tion  with  the  Capitol.  Starting  near  the  -Meta  Su- 
dans  in  the  hollow  of  the  Colosseum,  it  passed  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Oppian,  some  1.50  yards 
north  of  its  later  line,  leading  through  the  .Vrch 
of  Titus,  thence  diagonally  between  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  and  the  Kegia  to  the  Virus  Tuscus,  past 
the  Basilica  Julia  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline, 
a  total  length  of  about  860  yards  to  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  which  in  Imperial  times  was  called 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  The  road  received  its 
name  from  the  three  sacred  huts  of  Vesta,  of  the 
high  priest,  and  of  the  Penates  brought  from 
Troy.  In  early  times  it  was  divided  into  three 
scctioHS,  infima,  summa,  and  clivus  sucer.  Its 
classic  name  was  retained  down  to  the  ninth  cen- 
t  ury . 

SACRIFICE  (Lat.  sacrificium,  sacrifice,  a 
making  sacred,  from  sacer,  sacretl  -|-  facrre,  to 
make).  An  ottering  to  a  spiritual  power  of  some- 
thing consumed  in  the  service  of  that  jMiwer. 
The  word  therefore  includes  the  rite  and  the 
thing  that  is  sacriliced,  but  excludes  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  except  when  used  metaphorically,  such 
objects  as  are  made  over  to  a  deity  without  being 
consumed  (lands,  temples,  etc.).  The  deity  ia 
supposed  to  eat  the  sacritice  or  its  essence,  some- 
times only  the  blood  (life)  of  the  victim.  In  the 
developed  ritual  a  sacritice  is  generally  made  by 
an  appointed  priest  (q.v.).  Not  all  priests,  how- 
ever, are  sacrificers.  Sacrifices  are  sometimes 
divided,  as  among  the  Romans,  into  honorific  and 
piacular.  In  either  case  the  motive  in  making 
a  sacrifice  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  in- 
duces a  man  to  make  an  offering  to  another  man. 
Thus  the  sacrifice  is  a  means  of  benefiting,  .a 
token  of  esteem  and  brotlierhood,  or  it  is  a  pal- 
liation of  actual  or  potential  anger.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  sacrifice  is  when  grain  is  flimg  upon 
the  ground  for  spirits,  either  ancestral  ghosts  or 
goblins.  But  as  this  is  usually  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  family  meal,  so  a  great  feast  in  honor 
of  gods  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  idea. 
Such  a  sacrifice  may  be  either  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. Both  kinds  are  enumerated  in  the 
Gudean  tablets,  and  since  both  are  offered  today 
by  savages,  as  they  were  common  in  classical 
antiquity  and  were  known  to  the  .Aryans  from 
a  still  more  remote  period,  it  is  jjrobably  impos- 
sible to  derive  one  from  the  other.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, besides  the  simple  vegetable  sacrifice,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  offering  intoxicating  li(]Uor, 
usually  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  feast,  such  as 
the  beer  sacrifice  to  Wuntan.  the  Soma  sacrifice 
to  Indra,  and  parallel  ott'erings  and  rites  among 
the  Aztecs.  Among  aiiiinal  sacrifices,  as  man 
is  the  best  animal,  liuman  sacrifices  have  always 
held  a  prominent  place.  They  were  common 
among  the  Semites,  not  unusual  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  (in  a  veiled  form),  and  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  performed  in  India.  The 
worshipers  in  some  Saiva  rites  still  eat  of  this 
sacrifice  and  many  peoples  are  cannibals  only  at 
a  time  of  sacrifice.  The  fruit  sacrifii'e  is  some- 
times clearly  an  afterthought,  typifying  a  re- 
volt against  the  cruelty  of  animal  sacrifice.  Thus 
in  the  Vishnu  cult  of  India  only  vegetable  sacri- 
fices are  permitted.  In  such  a  case,  for  animals 
are  substituted  cakes  in  the  likeness  of  animals; 
or  small  animals  first  take  the  place  of  large  ani- 
mals and  are  in  turn  exchanged  for  effigies   (as 
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in  some  Brahmanic  rites)  ;  or,  instead  of  being 
sacrificpd.  a  victim  is  only  beaten  or  otherwise 
maltreated,  as  in  expiiUory  rites.  The  same  no- 
ti<m  survives  in  the  mutual  abuse  of  festivals, 
originally  a  means  of  jnirifioation. 

Jn  eases  of  piacular  sacrifice,  tlie  gift  serves  as 
an  atonement.  This  gift  is  usually  the  life 
(blood)  of  the  sinner  or  of  his  substitute,  but  it 
may  be  merely  a  dish  of  food.  In  a  totem  system, 
the"  sin  committed  by  the  clan  is  often  expiated 
by  the  sacrifice  of  some  man  or  animal  of  the 
clan.  In  projjortion  to  the  god's  anger  the  gift 
must  be  precious,  and  even  the  chief  of  the  clan 
or  his  children  must  suffer.  But  piacular  sacri- 
fice may  be  made  without  any  such  notion  and 
then  a  stranger  or  slave  is  sacrificed,  as  in  the 
mom-i-ai  rites,  when  victims  are  offered  to  atone 
for  erecting  bridges,  building  foundations,  and 
the  like.  No  sacrificial  altar  is  needed  for  primi- 
tive rites,  but  as  gods  are  or  dwell  in  stones,  fire, 
or  water,  gifts  are  made  at  the  stone  or  thrown 
into  the  fire  or  water.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, even  after  the  conception  of  the  divinity  has 
changed,  and  the  god  is  supposed  to  live  in 
heaven,  he  is  still  imagined  either  to  come  to  the 
stone  or  to  smell  the  sacrifice  offered  thereon, 
ilany  religions,  moreover,  have  the  extension  of 
piacular  sacrifice  known  as  the  scapegoat.  In 
this  conception  sin,  like  disease,  clings  to  a  man, 
but  may  be  put  off  upon  some  one  else,  who  is 
either  driven  away  burdened  thus  with  sin  or  is 
slain  for  the  real  sinner.  The  proxy  sacrifice  is 
a  redeemer.  In  the  Briihmanas  we  read  that  an 
animal  sacrifice  on  a  certain  occasion  represents 
a  man  who  has  'bought  himself  ofl''  by  means  of 
the  animal.  A  tale  of  the  same  period  recounts 
that  a  man  who  had  been  promised  as  a  sacrifice 
to  a  god  'bought  himself  off"'  by  purchasing  an- 
other man  for  1000  cows  to  serve  as  a  redeemer. 
Eedemption  implies  atonement,  but  atonement 
does  not  imjjly  redemption.  The  mystical  sacri- 
fice of  the  Greeks,  Semites,  Mexicans,  and  other 
races  is  always  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  vic- 
tim represents  the  offended  deity  because  the  clan 
is  of  his  blood ;  and  by  partaking  of  this  blood, 
■wliich  symbolizes  life,  the  clan  renew  their 
strength  in  communion  with  their  god.  (For  vari- 
ous Christian  views  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
its  effect,  see  Atonement.  )  According  to  the  view 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  churches, 
Christianity  is  still,  by  the  daily  re-presentation 
of  the  one  oft'ering  of  Christ,  essentially  a  sacri- 
ficial religion.  For  an  exposition  of  this  view, 
see  Mass. 

The  piacular  sacrifice  has  been  explained  by 
Kobertson  Smith  as  a  development  from  a  totem 
ofi'ering.  consisting  originally  in  smearing  a 
bethel  with  wine  and  blood,  in  which  the  life  of 
a  member  of  tlie  brotherhood  is  required  (where- 
as in  the  commensal  meal  there  is  a  feast ) .  Ac- 
cording to  some  scholars,  all  sacrifices  have  their 
origin  in  the  same  cult,  but  this  is  a  great  exag- 
geration. Sacrifice,  whether  as  piacular  or 
honorific,,  maj'  be  an  offering  of  alien  life,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  totemism  the 
jollification  of  a  drunken  debauch  in  which  the 
gods  are  invited  to  sliare.  Inside  the  province  of 
totemism  sacrifice  may  be  honorific  or  piacular, 
and  in  neither  case  is  it  necessary  (although  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  common)  to  sacrifice  a  clan- 
member.  Disregarding  the  totemie  sacrifice,  we 
have  a  mass  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
sacrifice  may  be  wdthout  implication  of  anj-  blood- 


fellowship.  Sometimes  there  are  symbolic  sacri- 
fices. There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that 
thuggery  belongs  to  this  class.  The  goddess  of 
thuggery  is  the  Dravidian  mother-monster,  to 
whom  as  symbolizing  the  reproductive  power  of 
nature  (a  different  notion  altogether  from  that 
of  totemism)  phallic  rites  are  performed;  but 
as  representative  of  life  human  victims  are  of- 
fered to  her.  In  the  holocausts  offered  to  the 
Aztec  deities  there  is  no  expiation,  but  only  pro- 
pitiation by  means  of  victims  sometimes  alien  and 
sometimes  native.  The  human  sacrifice  ofl'ered 
by  the  Assamese  and  by  the  Khasis,  or  again  by 
the  intermediate  Naga  tribes,  are  both  expiatory 
and  propitiator^'.  The  Khasis,  for  example,  kill 
(and  eat)  a  stranger  as  a  piacular  rite  to  Thlen 
(the  dragon)  ;  the  Nagas  expiate  sin  by  sacrific- 
ing slaves  (not  of  the  same  stock)  and  enemies 
captured  in  battle;  and  in  Assam  the  privileged 
victims  (feasted  and  petted  till  execution,  as  in 
Mexico)  are  strangers,  though  they  are  piacular 
as  well  as  honorific  victims.  Such  cases  point 
to  a  wider  conception  of  sacrifice  than  that  put 
forward  by  those  who  deduce  all  sacrifice  from 
one  origin.  The  god  earth,  the  only  chain  binding 
together  all  the  Khond  tribes  in  India,  is  a  malig- 
nant demon,  and  propitiatory  blood-sacrifice  is 
made  to  him,  but  only  to  symbolize  rain  withheld 
by  the  demon,  as  the  tears  of  the  Aztec  childrsn 
symbolized  rains  ('sympathetic  magic").  In  its. 
simplest  aspect  sacrifice  is  a  gift  intended  to  pro- 
pitiate any  spirit  and  not  a  renewal  of  a  blood- 
bond  nor  an  expiatory  rite.  Demonolatry  has  its 
sacrifices,  and  they  are  the  earliest  known  as 
they  survive  to-day  among  such  primitive  sav- 
ages as  the  Mishmis,  who  have  no  idea  at  all  of  a 
good  god,  but  propitiate  a  demon  with  offerings. 
The  motive  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  please  as  w'ell 
as  to  benefit  the  spirit. 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  cursorily  considered,, 
instead  of  starting  with  the  assumption  of  totem- 
ism and  endeavoring  to  explain  all  sacrifices  as 
either  a  totemie  commensal  feast  on  a  hostile 
victim  or  a  piacular  rite,  it  will  be  better  to 
divide  sacrifices  into  three  main  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  ofl'erings  made  to  goblins,  ancestral 
spirits,  or  other  spiritual  powers,  to  propitiate 
them,  such  as  grain  to  the  Bhiits  ('beings')  and 
tithes  to  a  king-god;  ("2)  offerings  made 
as  a  feast  to  great  gods  (distinguished  guests), 
the  sacrifice  consisting  of  vegetables  or  of  ani- 
mals, or  human  aliens,  often  of  intoxicating 
liquor;  the  idea  of  both  (1)  and  (2)  being  that 
of  a  friendly  gift,  though  (2)  may  in  a  totemie 
environment  be  a  brotherhood  feast;  (3)  sacri- 
fices, either  vegetable  or  animal,  made  to  expiate 
sin.  In  a  totemie  environment  a  clan-member  is 
the  victim,  but  often  an  alien;  in  many  cases 
only  the  life  is  demanded  and  the  flesh  is  not 
eaten  when  an  animal  (including  man)  is  sacri- 
ficed. These  forms  are  not  always  distinguish- 
able. A  cannibal  feast  may  be  expiatory  and 
may  not  be  a  commensal  feast  with  the  god.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  commensnl  with  the 
god  and  j'ct  expiatory.  As  a  general  thing,  piac- 
ular sacrifice  is  not  primitive,  but  secondary, 
when  ethical  feeling  is  developed.  Among  sav- 
ages sin  against  a  god  has  no  ethical  side.  A 
demon's  wrath  is  simply  inferred  from  trouble 
presumably  caused  liv  the  god.  The  sacrifice  is 
not  to  remove  sin.  but  to  avert  anger,  the  usual 
cause  of  anger  being  a  supposed  neglect  of  the 
god,  who  has  not  enough   food  to   satisfy  him. 
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There  are  many  savage  tribes  who  thus  offer 
sacrifice  to  goblins,  gods,  or  demons  whom  they 
regard  as  quite  apart  from  the  clan-life,  merely 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  a  power  susceptible  to 
such  bribery.  Besides  beneliting  or  revering  a 
spirit,  a  third  motive  lies  iti  pleasing  a  god  by 
depriving  one's  self  of  something  valuable;  but 
this  is  included  in  the  gift  notion,  which  may  be 
inspired  by  this  idea  rather  than  l)v  the  notion 
of  benefiting  the  god.  Consult:  Robertson  Smith, 
A'c/iV/i'oH  of  the  l!iciiiitcs  (new  ed.,  London,  lS!t4)  ; 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  Histor;/  of  liclii/ioii 
(London,  ISOG)  ;  Tiele,  Gifford  Lectures  (New 
York,  1897-9!))  ;  Frazer,  The  (lolden  Bough 
(3  vols.,  revised  ed.,  London,  1900);  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture  (New  York,  1S74);  and  see 
the  articles  Nature- \VoRsniP;  Shamanism;  and 

TOTEMISM. 

Sacrifice  Among  the  Hebrews.  The  Old 
Testament  presents  saeritlcial  customs  belonging 
to  at  least  three  dill'erent  periods,  the  I're-Mo- 
saic.  the  Mosaic,  and  that  which  resulted  in  the 
Post-Exilic  ritual;  there  are  also  many  references 
to  alien  rites  which  intruded  into  the  Israelitish 
religion.  The  Hebrew  sacrificial  ideas  are  of 
conmion  origin  with  those  of  the  other  Semites, 
and  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Babylonian 
religion,  but  withal  the  Hebrew  system  was 
original  enough  to  make  its  own  selection  and 
to  develop  in  its  own  way.  The  materials  of 
sacrifice  were  of  two  kinds,  flesh  and  vegetable. 
In  the  former  the  .Jewish  ritual  is  distinguished 
by  the  limitation  to  domestic  food-animals, 
namely,  the  bull,  sheep,  goat,  turtle-dove,  and 
pigeon.  As  the  most  valuable  food  and  as  the 
most  typical  because  of  its  life,  flesh  was  the 
preponderating  element  of  sacrifice,  and  Zetiukh, 
meat  sacrifice,  is  the  general  word  for  sacrifice. 
The  vegetable  sacrifices  consisted  of  all  culti- 
vated vegetable  products,  either  in  the  raw  stale 
or  in  cakes  of  flour  kneaded  with  oil  and  salted, 
also  sometimes  incensed.  In  the  later  ritual 
there  is  no  libation  of  wine  or  oil.  and  leaven 
or  other  fermenting  component  was  tabooed,  with 
one  exception  (Lev.  vii.  12).  The  sacrifices  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  tribute  sacri- 
fice {minkhtlh,  'oblation');  the  commensal  {she- 
lf m,  'peace-ofTering')  ;  the  propitiatory,  divided 
into  several  classes.  In  the  first  kind  the  wor- 
shiper rendered  back  to  God,  as  the  liege  lord  of 
the  land,  a  typical  part  of  his  bounties.  This 
included  the  first-fruits  (q.v. )  and  the  tithes  of 
his  fields  and  flocks;  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice 
fell  to  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
commensal  sacrifice  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  and 
the  consumption  by  family  or  clan  of  an  animal ; 
it  involved  a  sacramental  meal,  with  all  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  a  banquet,  bread, 
wine,  etc.  The  Passover  is  an  example.  .  Here 
the  primitive  idea  was  of  the  common  eon- 
simiption  by  the  divinity  and  his  people  of  the 
same  food,  the  portion  consumed  in  the  flame 
and  the  blood  spilt  on  the  ground  being  the 
god's  portion,  the  rest  of  the  carcass  being  that 
of  the  worshipers.  While  this  was  the  prevailing 
sacrifice  earlier,  the  later  code  made  it  yield 
to  the  third  kind,  ths  propitiatory.  \Vith  the 
growth  of  ethical  consciousness  and  of  the  sense 
of  guilt  toward  offended  Deity,  and  with  the 
development  of  the  transcendental  idea  of  God, 
the  festal,  sacramental  character  of  sacrifice  was 
replaced  by  a  solemn  act  of  animal  sacrifice  to 
God,    in    which    at   the    most    only    the    priests 


shared.  Such  rites  'atone  for'  human  sin,  by 
pro|iitiating  God.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  effective  only  for  the  general  frailty  of  the 
Church  or  for  unwitting  sins  of  individuals, 
never  for  willful  sin.  Here  are  several  classes, 
in  all  of  which  the  blood  appears  as  the  atoning 
element.  First,  there  is  the  whole  burnt  offering; 
('o/(//i,  hiilil),  in  wliich  class  belonged  the  stated 
daily  sacrifices.  Sccomlly.  the  sin-ollering  (/.Aiif- 
tfilh),  in  which  the  fat  was  otlered  in  lire,  the 
llesli  being  burnt  without  the  sanctuary,  or,  in 
individual  offering,  falling  to  the  priest.  To 
this  class  belonged  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  the 
later  ritual,  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
guilt  or  trespass  offering  was  accompanied  with 
a  restitution  for  some  specific  ofVense.  To  this 
general  department  also  belong  the  sacrifices  of 
purification.  In  early  times  the  sacrifieer  was 
the  iiiilcrfiiniiliiis,  chieftain,  or  king;  in  the 
later  devcln|)mcnt  sacrifice  was  confined  to  the 
Aaronic  pric>tliood.  Consult  the  Kpisllc  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  fifth  division  of  the  .Mishna; 
Kurtz,  Dcr  alttestamentliche  0/)/'<  Wii(//i(*(Mitau, 
18l>'2;  Eng.  trans.,  Sacrificial  Worshi/).  Edin- 
burgh, lS(i3)  ;  the  archieologies  of  Ewald,  Ben- 
zinger,  Nowaek,  and  the  Old  Testament  theolo- 
gies of  Dillmann,  Smend,  and  Shulz;  Edershciui, 
The  Triniilc  and  Its  Ministrt/  (London,  1874); 
Wcllhnuscn,  Reste  dcs  aruhisclicn  HciiUnlhums 
(Berlin.  1S87)  ;  Robertson  Smith,  Ueliijion  of  the 
Semites  (London,  1894).  For  conspectus  of 
Levitical  laws,  see  Carpenter,  ficxatcuch  (Lon- 
don, 1900,  1902). 

Sacrifice  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
With  the  Greeks,  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  of 
the  iip])er  world  was  a  share  in  the  daily  or 
piddic  meal,  a  rendering  to  them  of  a  portion 
of  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  men.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  a  sense  every  slaughter  of  a  beast 
for  food  was  accompanied  by  an  offering  of 
some  parts  of  the  animal  to  the  god.  In  these 
bloody  sacrifices  there  were  many  differences 
in  the  ritual,  depending  on  the  city,  the  god.  and 
the  period,  but  the  main  features  of  the  common 
rite  show  no  great  variation.  The  victim  was 
adorned  with  garlands  and  fillets,  and  the  horns 
of  cattle  were  frequently  gilded.  A  basin  of 
water  was  consecrated  by  plunging  into  it  a 
brand  from  the  altar,  and  the  sjiectators.  animal, 
and  altar  were  sprinkled.  Then  barley  groats 
mixed  with  salt  were  passed  about,  strewn  on  the 
victim,  and  thrown  by  tliose  present  into  the  fire. 
Hair  was  then  cut  from  the  brow  of  the  animal 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  thus  dedicating  it  to 
death.  Then  in  solemn  silence  the  victim  whs 
killed  by  cutting  the  throat,  with  the  head 
turned  back  so  that  the  blood  might  spurt  up- 
ward. Large  animals  were  first  stniuied  with 
an  axe.  The  blood  was  thrown  on  the  altar,  and 
parts  of  the  entrails,  bones,  and  a  little  flesh, 
along  with  incense,  burned  for  the  gods.  From 
these  sacrifices  must  be  distinguished  those  of- 
fered to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  the 
lieroes  or  the  dead,  where  the  blood  was  allowad 
to  flow  into  the  earth,  and  the  entire  victim  was 
consumed  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as  when  ani- 
mals were  cast  into  the  sea.  rivers,  or  subter- 
ranean caverns.  In  these  offerings  we  find  dogs 
and  animals  unfit  for  food  sometimes  slain.  Be- 
sides these  bloody  sacrifices,  unbloody  ofTerings 
of  fruits,  wine  mixed  with  water,  honey,  milk. 
and  especially  cakes,  were  very  conuuon.  Cake.* 
in  the  form  of  animals  were  used  by  the  poor 
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as  substitutes  for  the  more  expensive  victims. 
No  wine  was  ever  oirered  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  world.  Tlieir  libations  were  honey,  milk, 
and  water.  At  some  altars  only  bloodless  offer- 
ings were  allowed. 

Among  the  Romans  offerings  were  made  daily 
and  on  special  occasions  by  the  family  to  tlie 
Lares,  Penates,  and  other  household  gods.  In  their 
simplest  form  these  consisted  of  the  articles  of 
daily  food,  milk,  wine,  beans,  grain,  cakes  of 
many  shapes  and  sizes,  garlands,  firstfruits  of 
the  flock  or  field,  or  incense.  Similar  were  doubt- 
less the  pul)lic  offerings  of  the  early  religion,  and 
this  simplicity  was  long  preserved,  accompanied 
by  an  elaliorate  and  minute  ritual.  Thus  in 
certain  sacrifices  the  victim  must  be  slain  by  a 
Hint  knife ;  elsewhere  only  hand-made  earthen- 
ware vessels  could  be  used,  or  the  grain  must 
be  pounded,  not  ground.  The  swine  was  perhaps 
the  commonest  animal  sacrificed,  and  the  great 
otfering  was  the  Suovetaurilia  (q.v.),  or  boar, 
ram,  and  bull.  In  the  developed  ritual  the  state 
sacrifices  were  usually  bloody,  and  the  choice  of 
the  animal  was  regulated  by  minute  rules,  which 
prescribed  the  color,  age,  and  sex,  as  well  as  the 
Ivind  of  victim  appropriate  to  the  god  or  the 
occasion.  Horses  were  only  offered  to  Mars ;  for 
the  gods  of  the  lower  world  black  or  dark  vic- 
tims were  prescribed,  and  white  cattle  for  .Jupiter 
and  Juno  as  gods  of  the  heaven ;  in  the  latter 
case  we  find  that  chalk  sometimes  helped  nature 
in  securing  the  needful  color.  While  the  old 
ritual  seems  to  have  prescribed  very  modest 
sacrifices,  the  later  custom  added  extra  victims, 
honoris  causa,  and  often  in  great  numbers.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  sacrifice  consisted  in  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  victim,  which  was  then  brought 
to  the  altar  decked  with  garlands,  ribl)ons,  and 
fillets.  Here  the  offerer  first  threw  incense  and 
wine  into  a  fire  by  the  altar,  and  then  symboli- 
cally slew  the  victim,  the  actual  killing  and  cut- 
ting up  being  performed  by  servants.  The  exta 
(heart,  lungs,  liver,  etc.)  were  carefully  exam- 
ined to  see  that  they  were  perfect,  then  cooked, 
and  offered  on  the  altar  to  the  god ;  the  remainder 
of  the  animal  was  eaten  by  the  priests  and  offi- 
cials, or,  in  the  case  of  private  siicrifices,  by  the 
worshiper  and  his  friends.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
gods  other  rituals,  especially  the  'Greek  rite' 
(grcBCus  ritus),  were  followed.  For  the  litera- 
ture, see  the  articles  on  Greek  and  Roman  Re- 
ligion. 

SACRISTAN  (OF.,  Fr.  sacristnin,  from  ML. 
sacristaiius,  sexton,  from  sacrista,  sacristan,  from 
Lat,  sacer,  sacred) .  A  title  applied  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  to  the  official 
who  has  the  care  of  the  sacristy  and  the  sacred 
vessels,  vestments,  and  other  valuables  contained 
in  it.  The  duties  of  the  sacristan  were  originally 
performed  by  a  separate  class  of  clerics,  who 
constituted  the  lowest  of  the  four  minor  orders. 
(See  OsTiARius.)  The  term  ssw^ristan  has  be- 
come corrupted  into  sexton,  and  the  two  terms 
are  sometimes  used  interchangeably,  although 
the  sacristan  proper  has  a  more  responsible  office. 
In  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  he  is  usu- 
ally a  dignitary  of  the  chapter — in  the  English 
cathedrals  one  of  the  minor  canons. 

SACBISTY  (ML.  sacristia,  vestry,  from  sa- 
crista, sacristan).  An  apartment  attached  to  a 
church,  in  w-hich  are  kept  the  sacred  objects 
used   in   the   public   worship,   and   in   which   the 


clergy  and  other  functionaries  who  take  part 
in  the  service  assemble  and  prepare  for  the  cere- 
monies on  which  they  are  about  to  enter.  In 
many  European  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spa- 
cious and  costly  building.  Anciently  there  was 
a  distinction  between  the  sacristy,  where  the 
vestments  were  kept,  and  the  treasury,  where  the 
books  and  vessels  were  guarded,  these  two  cham- 
bers being  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
apse  of  tlie  church,  where  they  were  replaced  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  the  side-apses  and  chapels. 
Many  church  sacristies  in  Europe  are  still  small 
museums. 

SAC'ROBOS'CO,  Johannes  de,  John  of 
HoLYwooD,  or  Halifax  (?-1256).  An  English 
mathematician,  probably  born  at  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered 
the  University  of  Paris  about  1230,  and  after- 
wards became  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  there.  Sacrobosco  was  among  the  first 
scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  use  of  the 
astronomical  writings  of  the  Arabians.  His 
treatise  Tractatus  de  Spluera  Mundi  is  a  para- 
phrase of  a  portion  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest  (see 
Almagest),  and  no  book  enjoyed  greater  renown 
as  a  manual  among  the  scholastics.  First  pub- 
lished in  Ferrara  in  1472  (an  edition  now  very 
rare),  it  passed  through  twoscore  editions  with 
many  commentaries.  Sacrobosco's  work  on  arith- 
metic, Tractatus  de  Arte  Numcrandi  (printed 
without  place  and  date ) ,  variously  called  Opus- 
culum  de  Praxi  Numerorum  quod  Alf/orismum 
rocant  (1510)  and  Algorism  us  Domini  .Joannis  de 
i^acro  Bosco  ( 1523 ) ,  contains  the  nine  Hindu 
digits  and  the  zero.  He  also  wrote  De  Anni  Ra- 
tion-e  (1550).  Consult:  Enestrijm  on  Sacrobos- 
co's arithmetic,  in  Bibliotheca  Mathematica 
(1894);  Halliwell,  "Tractatus  de  Arte  Nume- 
randi,"  in  Kara  Mathematica   (London,  1839). 

SACRtTM  (Lat.,  sacred),  or  Os  Sacrum.  A 
triangular  bone  situated  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  vertebral  column  (of  which  it  is  a  natural 
continuation ) ,  and  wedged  between  the  two  in- 
nominate bones  so  as  to  form  the  keystone  to  the 
pelvic  arch.  It  is  readily  seen  to  consist  of 
five  vertebriE  with  their  bodies  and  processes,  all 
consolidated  into  a  single  bone.  Its  anterior 
surface  is  concave,  not  only  from  above  down- 
ward, but  also  from  side  to  side.  The  posterior 
surface  is  convex,  and  presents,  in  the  middle 
vertical  line,  a  crest,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  spines  of  the  vertebne,  of  which  the  bone  is 
composed.  The  last  sacral  vertebra  has,  how- 
ever, no  spine,  and  the  termination  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal  is  here  very  slightly  protected. 

SACY,  sa'se',  Antoine  Isaac,  Baron  Silvestre 
de  (1758-1838).  One  of  the  greatest  of  French 
Orientalists.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  began  the 
study  of  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Semitic 
and  Iranian  languages.  Being  intended  for  the 
civil  service,  he  studied  law,  and  in  1781  was  ap- 
pointed counselor  of  the  mint.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, and  rendered  valuable  service  as  member 
of  a  committee  to  publish  unedited  manuscripts 
in  the  royal  library.  During  the  Revolution  he 
lost  his  position.  He  had  already  begun  the 
decipherment  of  the  Pehlevi  inscriptions  of  the 
Sassanian  kings,  and  in  1793  published  his  His- 
toire  de  la  dynastie  des  Hassanides.  translated 
from   the   Persian,   with    four   dissertations.     In 
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1795  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
newly  founded  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales,  ia 
Paris.  In  1806  he  became  also  professor  of  Per- 
sian at  the  College  de  France,  and  in  1808  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  Lfgislatif.  He  was 
given  the  title  of  Baron  in  1813,  and  in  1832 
became  a  peer  of  France.  With  Abel  Rfimusat 
he  founded  the  Society  Asiatique  in  1822.  De 
Sacy  greatly  furthered  the  study  of  Arabic  by 
his  text-books:  Gramniaire  arabe  (1810;  2d  ed. 
1831);  Chrest&mathie  arabe  (180G;  2d  ed. 
1826),  and  its  supplement,  Anthologie  grammati- 
cale  arabe  (1829).  Other  noteworthy  works 
were:  I'rincipes  de  gramniaire  generate  (1799; 
8th  ed.  1852)  ;  a  translation  of  Abd  ul-Latif's 
Egypt  with  notes  (1810);  an  edition  of  the 
Arabic  book  of  fable,  Calila  et  Dimna  ( 1816) ,  and 
of  Farid-ud-din  Attar's  Pendname,  with  transla- 
tion and  an  Arabic  preface  written  by  himself 
(1819)  ;  ilimoires  d'histoire  et  de  litterature  ori- 
entales (1818),  the  Makamat  of  Hariri  (1822; 
2d  ed.  1847-53)  ;  Expose  de  la  religion  <fc«  Druzes 
(1838).  There  are  biographies  of  De  Sacj-  by 
Eeinaud  (Paris,  1838)  and  H.  Derenlxiurg  (ib., 
1895). 

SADDLE  MOUNTAIN.  The  culminating 
group  of  the  Taconic  ilountains  in  northwestern 
Massachusetts.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Grey- 
lock,  3533  feet,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
State. 

SADDLERY  (from  saddle,  AS.  sadol,  OHG. 
satal,  satul,  Ger.  Sattel,  perhaps  a  Slavic  loan- 
word, cf.  OChurch  Slav,  sedlo,  saddle;  ultimate- 
ly connected  with  Skt.  sad,  Gk.  i^tdtai,  hezesthai, 
Lat.  sedere,  OChurch  Slav,  sesti,  Goth,  sitan,  AS. 
sittan,  OHG.  sizzen,  Ger.  sitzen,  to  sit).  The 
general  furniture  of  horses. 

An  ordinary  harness  consists  of  leather  straps, 
simple  or  padded,  and  of  the  various  rings  and 
buckles  with  which  these  straps  are  united  and 
fastened.  With  the  invention  of  the  leather- 
sewing  machine,  the  process  of  making  harness 
has  been  greatly  simplified.  In  general  the  parts 
of  a  harness  are:  Crown,  blinders,  throat-latch, 
front,  cheek-piece,  nose-band,  bit,  curb,  check,  and 
reins;  the  saddle,  to  which  the  terrets  or  rings 
are  attached  through  which  the  reins  pass  and 
to  which  the  check-rein  is  also  attached :  the 
crupper,  a  strap  to  secure  the  saddle  in  place, 
passing  over  the  back  of  the  animal  and  around 
its  tail ;  the  collar ;  the  hames,  which  are  fastened 
to  the  collar;  the  hame-link  and  the  hame-strap, 
to  which  the  traces  are  fastened ;  the  pole-strap ; 
the  martingale,  a  strap  to  hold  the  horse's  head 
down,  which  runs  from  the  belly-band  between 
the  front  legs  to  the  bit  or  nose-band ;  the  belly- 
band  turn-back;  the  trace-tug,  a  loop  depending 
from  the  saddle,  which  in  a  single  harness  sup- 
ports the  shaft  and  in  a  double  harness  the  tug; 
the  traces,  sometimes  also  called  tugs,  which 
connect  the  collar  with  the  swingletree ;  the  hip- 
strap  ;  and  the  breeching,  or  strap  passing  around 
the  buttocks  of  the  animal  and  attached  to  the 
shafts  or  pole,  to  enable  him  to  back  the  vehicle 
or  hold  it  back  on  a  down  grade. 

The  earliest  known  saddles  were  those  which 
have  been  found  in  Egypt,  which  were  not  used 
for  riding,  but  as  the  part  of  a  draught  harness 
which  bears  the  load.  Probably  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
equestrian  saddles  were  unknown.  The  fore- 
runner of  the  saddle  was  the  pad  or  saddle-cloth, 


which  was  secured  to  the  horse's  back  by  one, 
two,  or  three  girths.  These  seats,  however 
elaborately  padded",  differed  from  the  true  saddle 
in  having  no  tree.  Saddles  with  trees  did  not 
come  into  use  among  the  Komans  till  about  the 
fourth  century  a.u.  Htirrups  did  not  come  into 
use  till  three  centuries  later.  Previously  the 
rider  mounted  from  a  horseblock,  or  with  the 
aid  of  his  spear,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
subject  to  various  ills  caused  by  having  their 
legs  hanging  for  hours  from  the  horse's  back. 
Side  saddles  were  introduced  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  They  were  developed  from  the 
pillion  or  pad  on  which  a  lady  rode  sidewise 
beliind  her  husband  and  stcadied'hersclf  hy  hold- 
ing on  to  his  belt.  The  present  type  of  side  saddle 
seems  to  have  come  into  vogue  about  1650,  but 
the  third  ponmiel  or  leaping  horn,  by  which  a 
firm  grip  is  secured,  did  not  appear  till   1 830. 

The  saddles  of  ditTerent  periods  and  among 
various  nations  dill'er  much  in  their  form  and 
construction.  The  parts  of  a  saddle  are:  the 
tree  or  foundation,  consisting  of  the  pommel  or 
horn-like  projection  at  the  front  of  the  saddle, 
the  cantle  or  hind-bow,  and  the  siik-  l)ars;  the 
padding,  which  is  .sometimes,  as  in  tlie  AlcClellan 
saddle,  entirely  omitted ;  the  skirts,  seat,  and 
girth ;  the  stirrups,  which  are  attached  to  the 
side  bars:  the  crup|)er,  which  is  attached  to  the 
cantle.  The  tree  is  usually  of  wood,  altliough  in 
the  French  cavalry  saddle  it  is  of  iron.  It  is 
fastened  together  with  tenons  and  mortises  and 
secured  by  a  covering  of  canvas  or  rawhide, 
which  is  tacked  on  wet  and  tlien  aUmved  to 
shrink.  The  outer  covering  is  usually  of  pigskin. 
Besides  the  saddle  for  horses,  there  are  specially 
constructed  saddles  for  other  draught  animals,  as 
oxen,  camels,  and  elephants.  The  pact.-  saddle  is 
shaped  to  hold  securely  the  largest  possible  load. 
To  increase  its  capacity  panniers  are  sometimes 
added. 

SAD'DLEWOBTH.  A  woolen  manufacturing 
town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire,  England, 
11  miles  southwest  of  Huddersfiehl.  Population, 
in  1891,  13,475;  in  1901,  12,300. 

SADDT7CEES  (Gk.  ZaSSovKaioi,  Saddoulcaioi, 
from  Heb.  Saddu^im) .  The  conservative  and  aris- 
tocratic party  in  the  late  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  name  is  now  generally  derived  from  Zadok, 
high  priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  from  wliom  the 
later  high-priestly  line  was  derived,  and  whose 
descendants,  'the  sons  of  Zadok,'  acciuding  to 
Ezekiel's  programme,  were  the  only  legitimate 
priests.  (See  LE\^TE;  Priest.s.)  Although  this 
narrow  restriction  to  the  line  of  Zadok  was  not 
finally  maintained,  this  family  was  the  great 
majority  in  the  later  priesthood  and  formed  its 
aristocratic  and  controlling  element.  This  ety- 
mology agrees  with  the  actual  character  of  the 
Saddueecs,  who  were  the  party  of  the  priestly 
aristocracy  as  over  against  the  democratic  Phari- 
sees (q.v.).  The  sharp  distinction  between  the 
two  was  not  made  till  the  time  of  the  Asmonean 
house  in  the  second  century  B.C..  but  its  origins 
go  back  to  the  fifth  centtiry,  when,  as  we  see  in 
the  book  of  Ezra-N'eheniiah,  a  division  began  to 
arise  between  the  priests  who  were  the  ministers 
of  the  cultus  and  hence  a  privileged  and  conserva- 
tive class,  and  the  Scribes  (q.v.),  who,  although 
loyal  to  the  cult  and  its  ministers,  were  never- 
theless interested  in  making  the  law  the  rule  of 
life   for  the  whole  people.     The  Maccabean  or 
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Asmoncan  house  (ste  Maccabees)  was  itself  of 
priestly  origin,  but  aceouiplished  its  work 
through  the  help  of  the  patriotic  and  religious 
party,  which  now  came  to  the  fore.  But  the 
ambition  and  worldly  interests  of  this  dynasty, 
which  united  in  itself  the  high-priesthood  and 
the  monarchy,  soon  alienated  the  rigorous  or 
Pharisaic  party,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jolm  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-105)  the  Court 
allied  itself  with  the  conservative  priestly  aris- 
tocracy. With  this  reign  the  distinction  between 
the  two  parties  as  such  began,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Maccabean  history  is  characterized  by  the 
struggle  between  the  two  parties. 

Ponipey's  destruction  of  Jewish  independence 
gave  the  final  advantage  to  the  Pharisees,  but  the 
Saddncees,  through  their  wealth  and  position, 
still  remained  a  strong  element,  although  small 
and  divorced  from  popular  sympathy.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  them  as  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Pharisees.  The  latter  were  the  party  of 
keen  religious  development :  the  Sadducees  were 
those  who  hung  back  from  religious  advance 
through  motives  of  conservatism,  caste  and  cul- 
ture. Hence  in  the  theological  differences  between 
these  parties,  the  Sadducees  stood  closer  to  the 
Old  Testament,  while  their  opponents  went  far 
bej'ond  the  theology  of  the  Canon.  The  chief 
differences  were  these:  The  Sadducees  did  not 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Hesh  (ct.  Matt, 
xxii.  23  sqq. ),  or  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and 
angels  (cf.  Acts  xxiii.  8),  in  opposition  to  the 
huge  development  of  Pharisaic  angelology.  Jose- 
phus  also  records  that  they  denied  Providence, 
while  the  Pharisees  were  predestinarian.  and  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  comparative  religious  in- 
difference of  the  party  and  perhaps  also  of  Greek 
influence.  The  view  that  the  Sadducees  accepted 
only  the  Pentateuch  is  an  error,  although  it  is 
probable  that  they  did  not  assign  much  au- 
thority to  the  later  books  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Canon.  The  chief  sources  of  knowledge  for 
these  parties  are  the  New  Testament  and  Jose- 
phus ;  the  former  vividly  represents  the  acute 
differences  between  the  two  (cf.  Acts  xxiii.  6 
sqq.).  but  withal  shows  how  the  two  could  work 
together,  as  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christian  Church  (cf.  Acts  v.  17). 
The  Sadducees  have  left  no  literary  productions. 
The  classic  study  of  the  subject  is  Wellhausen, 
Phari&der  und  Sadduciier  (Greifswald,  1874). 
Consult  also:  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jewish  Peo- 
ple in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1886-90)  ;  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la 
Palestine  (Paris,  1868)  ;  Edersheim,  Life  atid 
Times  of  Jesus  (London,  1896) .     See  Pharisees. 

SADELEB,  sa'de-ler.  A  Flemish  family  of 
engravers,  the  best-known  of  whom  were  the 
following:  .Jan  the  Elder  ( 1550-C.1610) ,  who 
was  born  at  Brussels,  worked  at  Mainz,  Cologne, 
Frankfort,  and  Munich,  and  then  settled  in 
Venice,  where  he  died.  Of  his  work,  numbering 
more  than  200  plates,  the  portraits  were  the 
most  meritorious  part. — Raphael  (1561-1628), 
born  at  Brussels,  was  a  pupil  of  Jan,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Germany  and  Venice;  thence 
he  returned  to  Munich  in  1604,  to  execute  the 
engravings  for  Bavaria  Haneta  et  Pia,  an  exten- 
sive publication,  completed  in  1618.  One  of  his 
principal  works,  which  has  become  very  rare,  was 
"The  Battle  of  Prague"  (1620),  in  eight  plates. 
— ^Egidius  (1570-1629),  engraver  and  painter, 
nephew  of  the   preceding,  the  most  talented  of 


the  family,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  accompanied 
his  uncles  on  their  travels,  was  called  to  Prague 
by  Rudolph  II.  and  continued  there  in  high  favor 
also  under  Rudolph's  successors,  Matthias  and 
Ferdinand  II.  His  plates  after  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish  masters,  his  own  compositions,  and 
many  excellent  portraits  number  more  than  400. 
A  series  of  52  plates  on  the  Roman  Antiquities, 
Vestigi  della  antiqiiilCi  in  lioma  (1606),  was  al- 
ways held  in  great  esteem,  and  two  very  rare 
plates  represent  the  "Interior  of  Vladislav  Hall 
in  the  Burg  at  Prague"  (1607).  His  painting 
of  the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian"  is  in  the 
Vienna  Museum. 

SA  DE  MIRANDA,  sil  da  me-rilN'da,  Fban- 
cisco  DE  (c.l4y5-1558).  A  Portuguese  poet,  who 
wrote  in  Spanish  also.  He  was  born  in  Coimbra, 
studied  law  at  Lisbon,  traveled  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  gave  up  all  chance  of  advancement  at 
Court  or  on  the  bench  to  devote  himself  to  poetry. 
Save  for  a  few  of  his  pastorals,  all  his  work  bears 
the  impress  of  the  Italian  school,  and  he  is  ranked 
first  of  the  'Petrarchists'  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Of  his  eight  eclogues,  six  are  in  Spanish,  and 
only  two  in  Portuguese.  As  an  innovator  in  the 
drama  he  was  unsuccessful,  his  plays  arousing 
no  popular  interest.  His  complete  works,  pub- 
lished first  at  Lisbon  in  1595,  were  often  reprint- 
ed;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1885  at  Halle,  with 
biography  by  Karoline  Michaelis-Vasconcellos. 

SADI,  sii'de  (Pers.  Ha' di)  (c.ll84-c.l291 ) . 
One  of  the  greatest  of  Persian  poets,  whose  full 
name  was  Musharrif-ud-din  ibn  Muslih-ud-din 
Abdallah  Sadi.  He  was  born  at  Shiraz  about 
1184.  The  career  of  Sadi  maj'  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  of  which  the  first  extended  from 
1193  to  1226.  These  were  years  of  study,  which 
were  spent  in  Bagdad,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  Atabeg  prince.  Sad  ibn  Zengi,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Sufiism 
( q.v. ) .  The  dethronement  of  his  patron  by  the 
Mongols  in  1226  drove  Sadi  forth  on  a  series  of 
wanderings  which  lasted  until  1256.  This  period 
of  thirty  years  forms  the  second  epoch  in  his  life. 
In  Delhi  he  learned  Hindustani,  in  which  he  com- 
posed a  few  poems,  and  \\ent  thence  to  Yemen, 
after  which  he  visited  Abyssinia,  returning  be- 
fore long  to  Arabia.  After  performing  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  several  times,  he  resided  at 
Damascus  and  Baalbek,  and  finally  dwelt  as  a 
hermit  in  the  desert  near  .Jerusalem.  Here  he 
was  made  captive  by  a  scouting  party  of  Crusad- 
ers, and  was  forced  to  menial  drudgery,  until  he 
was  recognized  by  a  friend  at  Aleppo  and  ran- 
somed. The  poet  married  the  daughter  of  his 
deliverer,  but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
Sadi  resumed  his  wandering  life.  He  traveled 
first  through  Northern  Africa  and  then  through 
Asia  Minor,  returning  at  last  to  his  native  city, 
where  the  Atabeg  Abu  Bekr  ibn  Sad,  the  son  of 
his  old  patron,  ruled.  Here  he  spent  the  last 
and  most  important  period,  from  1256  imtil  his 
death,  about  1291.  Within  a  year  after  his  return 
to  Shiraz  he  had  composed  his  Bustiin  or  Fruit- 
Garden  (also  called  the  Ha'dinamah  or  Book  of 
Sadi),  a  didactic  poem  in  ten  cantos  which  deal 
respectively  with  ethics,  justice,  beneficence,  love, 
humility,  devotion,  contentment,  culture,  grati- 
tude, and  repentance.  The  same  general  plan 
characterizes  his  more  popular  book,  the  GulistCin 
or  Rose-Garden,  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  which  still  enjoys  the  utmost  es- 
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teem  in  Persia.  It  is  divided  into  eight  'gates,' 
which  sj-mbolize  the  eight  doorways  of  Paradise, 
and  which  treat  of  tin-  customs  of  kings,  of  the 
muiaU  of  dcrvislios,  of  tlie  preciousnoss  of  con- 
tentment, of  the  honclit  of  silence,  of  love  and 
youth,  of  imbecility  and  old  age,  of  the  impres- 
sions of  education,  and  of  the  duties  of  society. 
The  lyric  poetry  of  Sadi  was  voluminous.  It 
comprised  Qasidus  or  eulogies,  both  in  Arabic  and 
in  Pirsian,  Math^vis  or  elegies,  highly  artificial 
(lluizdls  or  sonnets,  the  Suhibhiyah  or  Book  of 
the  First  Jlinister,  forming  a  manual  of  state- 
craft, besides  quatrains  and  distichs.  and  the 
Mtituyabat  or  Jests  (also  called  XiihiBat  or  Fa- 
cetia>),  which  are  obscene  in  character  and  were 
written  despite  their  author's  protest  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  patron.  The  editions  of  the  collected 
•works  of  Sadi  usually  contain  also  si.K  (or  seven) 
prose  works  called  I'isrHas  or  Missions,  at- 
tributed to  him,  which  are  ethico-didactic  in 
content.  A  Faitd-ni'nnah  or  Book  of  Counsel, 
modeled  on  a  poem  of  Farid-ud-Din  'Attar  (q.v.), 
bearing  the  same  name,  is  also  often  attril)utcd 
to  him,  but  is  probably  spurious.  The  Kultlyiit  or 
collected  works  of  Sadi  were  edited  by  Harring- 
ton (Calcutta,  1791-95),  and  have  been  repeat- 
edly published  in  the  East  both  with  and  with- 
out commentaries.  The  Bustuii  was  edited  by 
Graf  (Vienna,  1850),  and  translated  into  English 
l>y  Clarke  (London,  1879)  and  Davie  (ib.,  1882). 
The  Gulistaii  was  edited  by  Eastwick  (Hertford. 
(1850),  .Johnson  (ib.,  1863"),  and  Platts  (London, 
1874).  It  was  the  earliest  of  all  Persian  litera- 
ture to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  being  trans- 
lated into  French  by  du  Kyer  in  l(i.34.  English 
translations  have  been  made  bv  Ross  (London, 
1823;  reprinted,  ib.,  1890),  Ea.stwick  (Hertford, 
1852;  new  ed.,  London,  1880),  Platts  (London, 
1873),  the  Kama  Shastra  Society  (Benares, 
1888),  and  Arnold  (London,  1899).  Partial 
editions  or  translations  of  his  lyric  poetry  have 
been  made  bv  Barb  (Vienna,  185(3),  Gudemann 
(Breslau,  18.58),  Bacher  ( Strassburg.  1879), 
and  Riickert  (Berlin,  1893-94).  Consult:  Neve, 
Le  pocte  Sadi  (Louvain,  1881)  ;  Eth^,  "Neu- 
persische  Litteratur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Orimdriss  dcr  iranischcn  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,  1896). 

SADI-CARNOT,  sa'de'  kar'n^.     See  C.\rnot. 

SAD'LER,  Sir  P>.\LPH  (1507-87).  An  English 
diplomat.  He  was  born  at  Hackney,  near  Lon- 
don, received  a  classical  education,  became  early 
associated  with  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
through  liis  patronage  was  employed  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and 
afterwards  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Scotland. 
He  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry  in  rallying 
the  repulsed  English  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  in  1547,  and  was  named  in  the  King's 
will  one  of  the  12  councilors  to  the  commission 
of  16  nobles  to  wliom  the  government  was  given. 
Elizabeth  called  him  to  the  Pri\-y  Council;  made 
him  a  jailer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury 
Castle,  and  after  her  execution  sent  him  in  1587, 
shortly  before  his  death,  on  a  mission  of  recon- 
ciliation to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  Consult  The 
State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Knifiht  Banneret,  edited  by  A.  ClifTord.  with  bio- 
graphical memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (2  vols., 
London,   1809). 

SADLER'S  WELLS  THEATRE.  A  theatre 
in  Clerkenwell,  London,  built  in  1764  and  recon- 


.structed  in  1876.  The  theatre  is  so  called  from  a 
previous  ])lace  of  amusement  on  the  site,  opene<i 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
one  .Sadler,  after  discovering  an  ancient  mineral 
well,  formerly  renowned  for  its  curative  projier- 
ties,  but  long  choked  up. 

SADLIEB,  sA.l'ler,  Mary  An.nk  (Madden) 
(1820-1903).  A  Canadian  author,  born  in  Coote- 
hill,  County  Cavan,  Ireland.  In  Canada  she  mar- 
ried in  1846  .Tames  Sadlier.  She  translated  sev- 
eral devotional  works,  especially  Dc  Ligny'a 
Life  of  the  HIessed  Virgin;  and  wrote  Irish  his- 
torical novels,  of  which  The  Confederate  Chief- 
tains is  the  best  known,  and  such  novels  of  Irish 
immigrants  in  Canada  as  ^VH^y  liurke  and 
Eleanor  I'rcslon. 

SADO,  sil'dA.  A  Japanese  island  (latitude 
38=  N.,  longitude  138°  45'  E.)  otf  the  western 
shore  of  tlie  main  island,  Hondo,  nearly  opposite 
Niigata  (Map:  Japan,  F  4).  It  is  335  square 
miles  in  extent.  Two  mountain  ranges,  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  with  a  cultivated  valley 
between  them,  constitute  the  island.  The  prin- 
cipal formation  is  limestone.  Chalk,  which  is 
rare  in  the  rest  of  .Japan,  is  common  here.  The 
island  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  in  the 
past.  The  capital  is  Aika\v:i,  a  poor  town  with 
a  population  of  about  15,000.  The  chief  harbor  is 
Eleisu  Minato,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  island 
belongs  administratively  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Xiigata.     Population,  in"  1898,  114,756. 

SADOWA,  s;i'd6-v4.  Battle  of.  The  name 
commonly  given  by  French  and  English  writers 
to  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
(q.v.),  fought  on  July  3,  1866,  and  known  to 
the  Germans  as  the  battle  of  Kiiniggriitz.  The 
Austrian  army,  with  the  Sa.xon  contingent  of 
21,000  men,  numbered  about  200,1)0(1.  under  the 
command  of  Benedek,  and  occupied  a  strong 
position  behind  the  Bistritz,  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Kiiniggriitz.  The  Prussians 
numbered  about  221,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  King  William  I.  of  Prussia,  who  di- 
rected the  fighting  from  a  hillock  near  the 
village  of  Sadowa.  At  8  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  3d  the  Prussians  crossed  the 
Bistritz  and  the  First  Army  delivered  an  attack 
in  front  while  the  Second  Army  was  sent  to 
operate  against  the  enemy's  right.  The  Prussian 
centre  met  with  stubborn  resistance  and  after 
six  hours'  fighting  had  i)roduced  no  effect  on  the 
Austrian  lines.  The  movement  on  the  left,  how- 
ever, had  succeeded,  and  soon  after  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Austrian  right  was  in  im- 
minent danger.  A  concerted  attack  by  the  Prus- 
sian left  and  centre  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Chlum.  the  key  of  the  .\ustrian  ])ositiou.  and  by 
4  o'clock  the  battle  had  Ix'in  decided,  though 
desperate  fighting  continued  until  after  night- 
fall. The  Austrians  and  Saxons  lost  more  than 
1450  ollicers  and  43,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  while  the  Prussian  loss  amounted 
to  360  officers  and  8800  men.  Omsult  Jahns, 
Die  Sehlaeht  lei  Kiinigyriilz  (Leipzig.  1876). 

SADTLER,  siit'ler.  Samuel  Piin.ir  (1847—). 
An  American  chemist,  born  at  I'ini'  Grove,  Pa., 
and  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College  (class  of 
1867),  at  Lehigh  I'niversity.  at  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  in  the  I'niversity  of  Gilttingen. 
He  was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College  from  1871  to  1874,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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in  1878  was  appointed  to  a  like  chair  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  He  was 
chemical  editor  of  the  American  reprint  of  the 
Umyclopwdia  Britannica,  became  chemical  edi- 
tor of  the  United  Slates  Dispensatory  in  1880, 
and  wrote  a  Uand-Iiook  of  Chemical  Experimen- 
tation (1877);  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry 
(1891):  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  (with 
Coblentz,  1895). 

SafaAiK,  shaf'Ar-shIk,  Pavel  Josef  ( 1795- 
1801).  A  Slavic  philologist,  born  at  Kobeljarowo, 
Hungary,  and  educated  at  Kesmark  and  Jena. 
After  acting  for  two  years  as  a  private  tutor  at 
Pressburg,  he  became  in  1819  director  of  the 
Servian  g\'mnasium  at  Neusatz.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1833  and  removed  to  Prague,  where 
he  s|jent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  1837 
till  1847  he  was  a  censor,  and  in  1841  became 
connected  with  the  library  of  Prague,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  librarian  seven  years  later, 
having  declined  calls  to  Moscow  and  to  both 
Breslau  and  Berlin.  He  accepted,  however,  in 
1848,  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Slavic 
philology,  founded  at  his  own  suggestion  in  the 
University  of  Prague,  but  resigned  it  in  the 
following  year.  In  1857  he  became  insane. 
Saf.arlk  was  a  prolific  author.  His  principal 
work  was  the  t^lovansk-e  Starozitnosti  {Shtric 
Antiquities)  (1837;  2d  ed.  18(33;  trans,  into 
German  1842-44).  Important  also  were  his  col- 
lection of  Slovak  folksong,  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  Kollar  and  others  (1823-27); 
Slovanshy  Xurodopis  (Slavic  Ethnology)  (1842; 
3d  ed.  1849),  containing  a  chart  of  the  Slavic 
dialects;  Pocatkovc  starocesk6  mlumiice  (Ele- 
ments of  Old  Czech  Grammar)  ( 1845)  ;  Geschiehte 
der  slatcisehen  Hjyraclie  und  Litteratur  (1826; 
2d  ed.  1869)  :  Die  altesten  DenkmAler  der  biih- 
misehen  Sprache  (in  collaboration  with  Palack^', 
1840)  ;  Glagolitische  Fragmente  (in  collaboration 
with  Hofler,  1857)  ;  Geschiehte  der  siidslawischen 
Litteratur  (3  vols.,  ed.  by  Jire?ek,  1864-65). 

SAFED,  sii'fed'.  A  city  in  Palestine,  situated 
on  a  mountain  2500  feet  high,  13  miles  north  by 
west  of  Tiberias  (Map:  Palestine,  C  2).  It  has 
ruins  of  a  huge  oval  castle  built  by  the  Crusaders 
in  the  twelfth  century.  TTiere  is  a  college  for 
instruction  in  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud.  The  in- 
dustries are  dyeing  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.  The  surrounding  country  grows  grapes 
and  olives  abundantly.  Before  1837  Safed  was 
a  handsome  town.  In  that  year  it  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  an  eartliquake  and  more  than  4000 
persons  were  killed.  Population,  about  25,000, 
the  bulk  of  whom  are  Jews,  who  believe  that  the 
Messiah  will  make  Safed  his  capital. 
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('OF.  sauf,  saulf,  salf,  Fr.  sauf,  from  Lat.  salvns, 
safe,  whole ;  connected  with  Skt.  sarva,  whole, 
entire).  The  first  attempt  to  make  a  fireproof 
safe  dates  from  about  1820  when  a  metal  box  was 
built  in  France  with  double  walls,  filled  be- 
tween with  a  non-conducting  composition.  A 
little  later  a  so-called  fireproof  safe  was  in- 
vented in  New  England.  It  was  built  of  oak 
planks,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  saturated 
with  an  alkali,  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  iron 
and  secured  with  many  bands  of  iron.  In  the  New 
York  conflagration  of  1835  hundreds  of  these 
safes  were  destroyed.  In  1843  a  fireproof  safe 
was   patented   by   Edward   Fitzgerald   in   which 


plaster  of  Paris  was  the  non-conducting  mate- 
rial. To-day  safes  are  built  of  iron  or  steel  and 
the  packing  used  is  some  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, as  clay,  concrete,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  In 
this  packing  either  (1)  alum  or  some  other  salt 
which  when  exposed  to  heat  gives  off  large  quan- 
tities of  water  is  placed,  or  (2)  glass  or  metal 
vessels  filled  witli  water  are  so  arranged  in  the 
packing  as  to  give  off  steam  when  subjected  to 
great  heat.  The  contents  of  a  safe  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  fire  as  long  as  the  inner  chest  is  sur- 
rounded by  steam  at  212°  F.  It  is  essential  that 
there  be  suflicient  water  to  furnish  steam  through 
a  protracted  fire,  that  the  water  be  retained  un- 
til required  by  heat,  and  that  in  ordinary  use  the 
safe  be  free  from  dampness.  Substances  which 
contain  water  in  their  chemical  composition  seem 
to  meet  these'  requirements  more  satisfactorily 
than  water  itself. 

Security  against  burglary  is  procured  in  three 
different  ways :  ( 1 )  by  the  'laminated'  construc- 
tion; (2)  by  the  use  of  blocks  of  chilled  iron,  a 
method  particularly  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  large  vaults,  rather  than  portable  safes:  (3) 
by  spherical  chilled-iron  safes.  In  the  laminated 
type  of  construction  the  chamber  designed  to  be 
burglar-proof  is  made  of  alternate  layers  of  soft 
and  tough  steel  or  iron,  and  of  plates  of  steel 
hardened  as  intensely  as  is  found  practicable; 
the  two  metals  being  laid  alternately,  one  over 
the  other  in  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  in  such 
manner  as  finally  to  constitute  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  single  mass.  The  idea  of  the  construc- 
tors is  to  insure  strength,  toughness,  and  per- 
manence of  form  by  the  use  of  the  softer  but 
more  ductile  material,  while  the  harder  and 
more  brittle  gives  a  certain  immunity  from  the 
dangers  of  attack  by  drilling  the  mass.  A  com- 
mon method  of  manufacture  is  to  alternate  three 
layers  of  iron  or  soft  steel  with  two  intermediate 
layers  of  steel  capable  of  taking  on  extreme 
hardness,  and  to  roll  them  down  together  hot  to 
form  one  finely  tempered  sheet  of  about  one-half 
an  inch  thick.  Composite  sheets  of  this  sort 
are  then  built  into  the  walls  of  the  safe  or  vault, 
alternating  with  heavj'  one-half  inch  iron  or  steel 
plates.  Sometimes,  instead  of  steel,  a  material 
made  from  franklinite  ore  found  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  .T.,  is  used.  This  material  is  said  to 
be  harder  than  the  hardest  tempered  steel.  In 
safe  construction  joints  are  avoided  as  much  aii 
possible  and  rounding  corners  used. 

The  weak  point  in  ordinary  safe  construction 
is  the  door,  with  its  lock-spindle  and  jambs.  To 
do  away  with  a  key-hole,  the  'time  lock'  has  been 
introduced  (see  Lock),  and  various  contrivances 
have  been  adopted  to  secure  so  tight  a  joint 
about  thedoor  that  it  is  impenetrable  both  for  tools 
and  for  the  liquid  explosives  so  commonly  used 
by  burglars.  Sometimes  an  air-tight  packing  is 
interposed  between  the  jambs  and  their  abut- 
ments. In  certain  safes  a  screw  door  is  used.  la 
others  the  doors  are  made  with  a  set  of  dovetails, 
engaging  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
jamb. 

In  the  second  and  third  types  of  safes,  instead 
of  a  series  of  sheets,  con.stituting  a  built-up 
structure,  a  single  mass  of  metal  is  used.  The 
two  qualities  of  toughness  and  hardness  are  ob- 
tained by  modifying  the  character  of  the  metal, 
from  inside  to  outside.  The  metal  employed  is  a 
peculiar  grade  of  iron,  found  in  certain  locali- 
ties, both  in  the  East  and  West  of  the  United 
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States,  and  much  used  in  car-wheel  construction,  of  the  workmen.  Their  height  is  usually  l)elow 
Although  naturally  soft,  and  easily  wrought,  its  the  average,  their  bodies  are  weak  and  ana-mic. 
surface  can  be  rendered  exceedingly  liard  by  Eventually  the  average  length  of  life  is  short- 
sudden  cooling;  hence  its  name  'chilled  iron.'  ened.  RohC  gives  the  following  stateiuient  show- 
Certain  vaults  are  made  of  masses  of  blocks  of  ing  the  average  length  of  life  in  ilasBachusetta : 
chilled  iron,  of  great  size  and  weight,  and  with 
ingenious    and    curiously    arranged    rabbets    and  Factory  workerg  .  .  ^'ms 

dovetailed  connections  of  block  with  block.     The  f'raftsmeii ...V.V,......V..V.V.V..V.V...V.VJ!!!!."!!!!!!."!."!!!!!!!    so!8 

external  surfaces  of  these  blocks  are  chilled  to  a  ^"■■kingmeu  without  any  deinite  Tocation «7.« 

hardness    impenetrable   by   a   chisel   or   ordinary        "rme™ 88.3 

drill.     The  blocks  weigh  from  three-fourths  of  a         Among  the  most  important  safety  appliances 

ton  to  several  tons  and  are  secured  by  an  elabo-  arc  those  designed  to  protect  workmi'^n  from  viti- 

rate  system  of  bolting,  on  the  inside.     The  door  ated  air.     Ordinary  deterioration  resulting  from 

is  a  single  casting  of  iron,  two  inches  thick,  and  exhalation,  or  from  illumination,  can  he  avoided 

weighing    five    tons    or    more.      It    is    chilled    on  by  ventilation.    Special  appliances  are  necessarv  to 

the   exterior    and    slides    on    antifriction    rollers  guard  against  dust  and  gases.     Of  manv  arrange- 

into  a  deep  recess  in  the  vault  wall.  ments  for  the  removal  of  noxious  gases",  fans  and 

In  the  third  type,  invented  by  William  Corliss,  hoods   are  among  the  most  efTective.     In  many 

of    Corliss   engine    fame,    the    safe    consists   of    a  smelting  rooms  sheet-meUl  hoods  are  used,  which 

spherical  shell,  from  four  to  seven  inches  thick,  can  be  moved  vertically  and  are  connected  with 

chilled    on    its    surface    about    two    inches    deep,  the  chimney  by  pipes.  "  When  material  is  melted 

Within  this  shell  is  a  'bugging,'  composed  of  a  hoods  are  let  down  to  cover  the  smelting  kettles. 

set  of  cast-iron   segments   of  sufficient  thickness  Mechanical  stirrers  arc  used  to  obviate  the  neces- 

to  permit  the  passing  into  them,  in  holes  cast  for  sity  of  workmen  standing  over  the  kettles.    Dust 

that  purpose,  of  a  set  of  tool-steel  rods,  hardened  in  "its  several  forms — metallic,  mineral,  vegetable, 

as  hard  as   fire   and  water  can  make  them,  and  animal,  and  mixed— is  removed  by  exhausters,  or 

lying  loosely  in  their  places.     It  is  supposed  that  l.iid  by  water-sprayers.     In  especially  dangerous 

a  drill,   striking  one  of  them,   will   be   unable  to  industries  workmen  are  provided  witii  respirators 

penetrate  the  metal,  and  the  rod,  turning  under  —usually  in  the  form  of  a  sponge  or  cloth  worn 

it,  will  simply  break  the  drill.     The  door  of  this  over  the  "mouth.     Workmen  can  be  iircitectcd  from 

safe  consists  of  a   sphere  or  an  oblate   spheroid  injuries  resulting  from  the  character  of  materials 

of  iron,  also  chilled  on  its  exposed  face,  hollowed  handled.     Impermeable  gloves   and   shoes  can   be 

out   to  receive  the  locks   and  attachment  of  the  provided  against  hot  liquid.     Dangerous  maehin- 

bolting  system,  and  fitted  into  the  doorway,  which  ery  can  be  fenced.     Consult  Doehring,  "Kactory 

is  simply  a  circular  orifice  in  the  outer  shell,  by  Sanitation   and    Labor    Protection,"    Build  in   of 

exactly   turned    and    faced   stepped   joints.      The  Department  of  Labor,  No.  .'i-'i. 
door  is  brought  up  to  its  place  by  pressure  acting         _  ,  ______  _  ,  ___       ,    ,  ,   , 

outward.  It  is  the  conclusion  "of  most  safe  ex  ,J^^^^:^^^:  "^  ^fT  "f*^  ^^  """""' 
perts  that  with  sufficient  time  and  good  tools  the  flame  of  which  is  protected  by  wire  gauze, 
and  other  material  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  «°  that  the  ignition  of  inflammable  f-'ases  i8 
probably  all  forms  of  safes.  This,  however,  does  gT^^^'^pt'^'J',  I"  ^^<'.  ^J^  !'!"'!''  myented  by 
not  destroy  their  usefulness,  as  rarely  if  ever  is  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1815,  the  cylinder  is  cov- 
sufficient  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  burglar,  f  <^f  7'*'^  ,f  •'lose  "'^'tallic  gauze,  and  is  pro- 
while  tools  of  the  requisitl  quality,  high  explo-  te-^t^-f  ^.Y  three  external,  strong,  uprigh  wires. 
J  .,  i  ■  1  ,  "n.,  1  ,.„„  1  i,;„  w  uch  meet  in  a  p  ate  or  cap  at  the  top 
sives,  and  other  materials  are  usually  be3-ond  his  .  .'^.,.11^'  i-  ti 
,                                                               •        •'  to   which  a   ring  is  attached   for  suspending  the 

,T  ■ ,,  •  1  1  c  i  4  J  •  lamp.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  the  interior  by  a 
faults  are  simply  larger  safes  constructed  in  .  '  •  i.-  ^  A  11  j  .1  '■  1 
,,  ,  ,  '  •  r  1  c  4  r,T  I,  pipe  proiecting  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  wick 
the  form  of  rooms  instead  of  portable  boxes.  !  '.  .r  J  e  .  ,  t  •  .  ,,  ,  1 
T,  .  J.  c  iu  c  ■  t  ■  I  IS  trimmed  by  a  wire  bent  at  tlie  upper  end.  and 
Ihis  permits  of  the  use  of  more  massive  material.  ,  .,  •  ,  i,  .  *.  en  1  ,  n  „* 
„  ^  ^,  ,  r  ■  ■  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  so  that 
BiBLiOGR.^piiY.  The  report  of  a  commission  f,,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,p  ,.p,„,„.p,,  f^r  this  process, 
of  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^yj^^^  ^  lighted  lamp  of  this  kind  is  introduced 
Treasury  (Washington,  1804)  contains  an  inter-  ^^^^  ^^  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  firedamp, 
esting  account  of  experiments  with  high  explo-  ^^^  ^^j^g  -^  ^p^„  gradually  to  enlarge  as  the  pro- 
sives  made  on  the  difl^erent  safes  manufactured  potion  of  light  carbureted  hydrogen  increases, 
in  the  United  States.  The  tests  were  made  by  ^^^^  ,j^  ,.,^j  j^  fin^  t),,.  enti"re  gauze  cylinder. 
Prof.  Chas.  E.  Munroe  and  Lieut.  Sam  1  Rod-  -whenever  this  pale,  enlarged  flame  is  s'een  the 
man,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army.  See  also  the  article  by  jj^i^^^s  should  depart  to  a  place  of  safety,  for, 
Henry  W.  Chubb,  on  "Locks  and  Safes,  pub-  although  no  explosion  can  occur  while  the  gauze 
Vishedinihe  Journal  of  the  Societi/ of  Arts  (Lon-  ;^  g^^jjj  ,.pj_  ^^  „  ^igh  temperature  the  metal 
don,  April  14,  1893 ) .  Also  the  chapter  on  "Amer-  becomes  ra"pidly  oxidized,  and  might  easily  break ; 
ican  Safe  Works,"  by  Wm.  B.  Marvin,  in  Depew,  ^^^  ^  g;^„,p  ;,,;e,-ture  of  sufficient  size  would  then 
One  Hundred  Tears  of  A7nerican  Commerce  (New  (,<.pasjon  ^  destructive  explosion.  Sir  Humjihry 
York,  1895).  Davy's  claim  as  an  original  discoverer  was  im- 
SAFETY  APPLIANCES.  Methods  and  mediately  challenged  by  various  persons,  among 
mechanisms  used  to  insure  workmen  against  bod-  whom  may  be  especially  noticed  Dr.  Reid  Ctanny. 
ily  harm.  With  the  multiplication  of  factories  of  Newcastle,  and  the  great  engineer  George 
and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  the  necessity  Stephenson.  Clanny  s  safety-lamp  was  based  on 
of  safeguarding  the  conditions  under  which  labor  the  principle  of  forcing  air  through  water  by  bel- 
is  performed  has  become  a  vital  one  to  the  pub-  lows:  but  the  machine  was  ponderous  and  corn- 
lie  as  well  as  to  the  workmen.  The  result  of  plicated,  and  required  a  boy  to  work  it.  In  later 
long-continued  labor  in  industries  not  properly  forms  of  the  Clanny  lamp  the  bellows  was  omit- 
eafeguarded  manifests  itself  upon  the  physique  ted  and  a  glass  cylinder  was  used  to  surround 
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fhe  flame,  while  there  was  a  wire  gauze  cylinder 
above.  Stephenson's,  familiarly  called  the  Oeor- 
du  lamp,  was  actually  in  use  at  the  Killing- 
w'orth  mines.  In  its  general  principle  it  was  the 
same  as  Da^•J''s.  the  main  difference  being  that 
the  Stephenson  lamp  had  a  glass  cylinder  be- 
sides the  gauze  one,  to  re- 
sist strong  currents  of  air, 
and  that  glass  without 
gauze  is  not  safe  from  frac- 
ture. In  the  Gray  lamp, 
which  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  safety-lamps,  the 
air  enters  at  the  top  and 
passes  down  through  four 
tubes  and  then  a  strip  of 
gauze  before  reaching  the 
flame.  The  products  of 
combustion  pass  up  a  cylin- 
drical chimney,  which  is  of 
smaller  diameter  half  way 
to  the  top  in  order  to 
avoid  down  currents  and 
to  keep  the  air  near  the 
burner  as  vitiated  as  pos- 
sible and  thus  retard  com- 
bustion. In  the  French  and 
Belgian  collieries  Mueseler's 
lamp  is  in  almost  universal 
use,  and  it  is  also  employed 
in  England  and  America. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  cylin- 
der immediately  around  the 
flame,  and  of  wire  gauze 
above.  An  internal  metal 
chimney  opening  a  short 
distance  above  the  flame 
creates  a  strong  upward 
draught,  which  causes  the 
freed  air  to  pass  briskly 
down  from  the  wire  gauze,  and  so  keeps  the  glass 
cool  and  insures  thorough  combustion. 

In  connection  with  improvements  in  the  safety- 
lamp  various  devices  increase  its  safety  and  effi- 
ciency as  a  detector  of  the  presence  of  fire-damp. 
By  mechanical  arrangements  the  danger  of  the 
safety-lamp  being  converted  into  an  0{)en-flame 
lamp  by  any  chance  or  mishap  is  obviated. 
In  nearly  every  instance  there  is  some  device  for 
locking  the  gauze  about  the  flame  after  the  lamp 
has  been  lighted.  This  is  done  to  prevent  by  any 
possibility  the  naked  flame  from  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  exterior  atmosphere,  and  the 
locking  device  is  operated  either  by  a  key,  a  pow- 
erful magnet,  or  compressed  air.  The  presence  of 
fire-damp  is  shown  by  an  elongation  of  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  and  the  formation  of  a  luminous  cap 
or  blue  flame,  which  increases  in  size  with  the 
amount  of  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
miner  tests  for  the  gas  by  turning  his  flame 
down  to  a  point  where  it  is  practically  non- 
luminous  and  then  noting  the  size  of  the  cap. 
As  detectors  of  fire-damp  the  various  lamps  have 
been  ranked  as  follows:  Gray,  Mueseler,  Mar- 
saut,  Morgan,  Davj',  and  Stephenson.  For  this 
special  purpose  lamps  have  been  devised  which 
burn  alcohol  or  some  other  substance  and  give  a 
sensitive  flame.  Of  these  the  Pieler  lamp,  which 
burns  alcohol,  is  one  of  the  simplest  arrange- 
ment, which  has  been  modified  by  Chesneau  in  a 
lamp  burning  methyl  alcohol  containing  cuprous 
chloride,  which  indicates  the  gas  not  only  by  the 
cap   but  hy  the  changed  color  of  the  flame.     The 
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Claves  lamp  contains,  besides  a  luminous  flame 
of  oil,  a  supply  of  compressed  hydrogen,  which 
is  burnt  at  a  small  jet  and  is  used  for  testing 
where  the  air  contains  less  than  tliree  per  cent, 
of  the  gas. 

The  use  of  electricity  has  become  very  gen- 
eral in  mines,  both  for  lighting  and  power,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  incandescent  lamp,  as  it 
burns  in  vacuo,  and  is  perfectly  safe  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  any  gas,  however  explosive,  fur- 
nishes the  best  possible  means  of  illumination. 
The  only  objection  raised  against  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  for  mines  is  that  with  proper  insula- 
tion, suitable  wiring,  and  the  rough  usage  it  re- 
ceives, the  expense  of  the  light  is  very  large  in 
comparison  to  the  wire-gauze  lamp.  Portable 
electric  lamps  for  miners  are  also  used,  but  their 
use  has  never  been  widespread,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  a  battery  large  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  light  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  tendency 
to  get  out  of  order  with  rough  usage,  and  the 
high  cost  of  the  apparatus.  Consult  Graves  and 
Thorp,  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  ii.  (Philadel- 
phia. 1895). 

SAFETY-VALVE.  A  circular  valve  placed 
on  an  opening  in  the  top  of  a  steam  boiler,  and 
kept  in  its  place  either  by  weights  above  it,  by 
a  lever  of  the  second  order,  with  a  weight  capa- 
ble of  sliding  along  the  arm,  or  by  a  spring. 
In  stationary  engines  one  valve  is  frequently 
found  sufficient,  and  the  pressure  on  the  valve 
is  produced  in  the  first  or  second  of  the  meth- 
ods indicated  above.  In  locomotive  engines  (see 
Locomotive),  on  the  contrary,  there  are  always 
two  valves.  Whenever  the  tension  of  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  rises  above  a  certain  amount  (the 
weight  in  pounds  with  which  the  valve  is  held 
down  divided  by  the  area  in  inches  of  the  under- 
surface  as  exposed  to  the  steam),  the  valve  is 
forced  upward  and,  the  pressure  on  the  boiler 
thus  relieved,  the  valve  sinks  to  its  place.  The 
only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
valves  are  not  too  heavily  loaded  or  fastened. 
The  grate  surface  is  now  the  commonly  accepted 
unit  by  which  to  determine  the  size  of  the  safety- 
valve."  The  United  States  regulations  for  steam 
vessels  require  that  lever  safety-valves  shall  have 
an  area  of  not  less  than  one  square  inch  to  two 
square  feet  of  grate  surface  in  the  boiler,  and  this 
proportion  also  obtains  in  good  stationary  engine 
practice. 

SAFFI,   sitf'fe.     A  seaport  of  Morocco.     See 

S.\FI. 

SAFFLOWER  (OF.  saflor,  safleur,  from  Olt. 
saffiore,  asfiore,  from  Ar.  vsft'ir,  saflfowcr,  from 
safra',  yellow,  influenced  by  popular  etymology 
with  Eng.  foiver),  'Carthamus  tincforius.  A 
branching  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Compositae,  two  or  four  feet  high,  with  dark 
orange  or  vermilion  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  In- 
dia, whence  it  probably  spread  to  Egj'pt  and  the 
Levant,  where  it  became  naturalized.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  espe- 
cially France,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, for  its  corollas,  which  are  picked  by  hand 
in  dry  weather,  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  formed  into 
small,  round  cakes  used  as  yellow  and  red  dyes. 
The  safflower  of  Persia  is  generally  esteemed  the 
best.  Safflower  is  sometimes  called  bastard  saf- 
fron, and  is  used  to  adulterate  saffron.  The  yel- 
low coloring  matter  is  valueless  as  a  dyestuff, 
and  since  the  red  (carthamic  acid  or  carthamine) 
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fades  with  light  and  age,  it  is  not  as  popular  as 
formerly.  Rouge  derives  its  color  from  safflowtT. 
SAF'FORD,  James  Merrill  {1822—).  An 
Auiericaii  geologist,  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
educated  at  the  Ohio  University  and  at  Yale.  Ho 
was  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Xash- 
ville,  and  in  1875  was  made  professor  of  min- 
eralogy, botany,  and  economic  geology  at  Vander- 
bilt  University.  His  publications  include  A  Ge- 
ological Rccoimoissancc  of  the  ,Statc  of  Tennes- 
see (18.50).  and  the  Geology  of  Tennessee,  with  a 
map  of  the  State  (1809). 

SAFFORD,  Truman  Henry  (183G-ln01).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  in  ^"ermont.  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard.  In  1803  he  was  made  assist- 
ant observer  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  and 
in  1805  became  director  of  that  at  Chicago.  He 
was  professor  of  astronomy  at  Williams  College 
(1870-99)  and  built  a  meridian  observatory  there. 
He  published  a  star  catalogue  and  a  catalogue  of 
right   ascensions   of   close    polar   stars.     SafTord 

also  predicted  the 
position  of  the 
companion  of  Si- 
rius   (q.v.). 

SAFFRON 
(OF.  sfifrtm,  snf- 
fran,  Fr.  safrun. 
It.  zafferans,  Sp. 
asafran.  from  Ar. 
asfaran,  saffron, 
from  safra',  yel- 
low). A  bright 
yellow  flavoring 
and  coloring  ma- 
terial, consisting 
of  the  dried  stig- 
mas of  the  com- 
mon j-ellowcrocus 
{Croeus satii-us) , 
the  bulbs  of  which 
w  ere  introduced 
into  Europe  from 
Asia  Minor.  The.y 
are  largely  culti- 
vated in  Spain. 
Saffron  is  often 
employed  as  a 
perfume,  but  its 
chief  uses  in 
America  are  for  flavoring  and  coloring  confec- 
tionery and  culinary  articles.  Its  great  solubility 
in  water  prevents  its  use  as  a  dye  for  fabrics. 
See  Crocus. 

SAFFRON  WOOD.  A  South  African  timber 
tree.    See  El.eodenduox. 

SAFI,  sa'fe,  or  SAFFI  (Arab.  Asfi,  or 
Asaffi).  A  seaport  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Morocco.  102  miles  west-northwest  of 
the  city  of  that  name  ( Map :  Africa.  D  1 ) .  It 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  with 
Europe,  and.  though  it  has  declined  with  the 
rise  of  Mogador.  it  still  has  considerable  export 
trade,  chiefly  in  leather,  horses,  and  grain.  Popu- 
lation alinut  9,nn0. 

SAFTLEVEN,  saft'la'fcn,  SAFTLEBEN, 
or  ZACHTLEVEN,  CoRXELis  ( 1000-81  l.  A 
Dutch  painter  and  etcher,  born  in  Rotterdam. 
Influenced  by  Brouwer  and  Teniers,  he  painted 
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guard  rooms,  rural  interiors,  and  landscapes  with 
figures  and  cattle,  characteristic  upecimcns  of 
which  may  l)c  seen  cs|)ecially  in  tlie  Dresden 
(Jallery,  while  others  are  in  the  Louvre,  in  Am- 
sterdam, Cologne,  Karlsruhe,  Hrunswick,  Vienna, 
and  Saint  Petersburg.  His  etchings  are  held  in 
great  esteem. — Hebma.n  (  1009-H5),  a  brother  and 
probably  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was  a  landscape 
painter  and  etcher,  who  formed  himsidf  chielly 
by  studying  nature.  In  lO.i.i  he  went  fniin  Kot- 
terdam  to  Utrecht,  where,  in  105.>,  he  became 
head  of  the  painters'  guild.  His  views  on  the 
Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Moselle,  enlivened  with  Hgures 
and  animals,  are  distinguished  by  tiu-ir  clear 
perspective  and  a  soft  bluish  coloring.  The  Dres- 
den Gallery  jjossesses  seventeen  of  his  pictures 
on  a  small  scale,  executed  with  minute  delicacy, 
while  others  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe.  His  etchings,  about  .'iS  in 
number  (1040-09).  include  a  portrait  of  himself 
and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 

SAGA,  sii'ga.  The  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  same  name  in  >Ia])an,  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  82  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Nagasaki  (Map:  .Japan,  B 
7 ) .  It  was  formerly  the  resi<lence  of  the  lord.s 
of  Hizen,  whose  beautiful  park  is  a  feature  of 
the  town.    Population,  in  1898,  .32,753. 

SAGA  (Icel.,  tale,  story,  history).  The  name 
applied  to  the  most  important  division  of  Ice- 
landic prose  literature.  This  form  of  literary 
production  was  developed  in  Iceland  alone,  and 
this  was  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  fami- 
lies that  settled  there  were  men  in  whom  the 
talent  for  story-telling  was  inherent,  while  the 
long  period  of  gloom  and  semi-night  that  shrouds 
this  remote  island  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
evoked  this  form  of  instructive  amusementj, 
whereby  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  even 
their  friemls  were  related  in  attractive  form. 
Possibly  their  intercourse  with  the  Irish,  who 
even  before  the  eleventh  century  had  a  prose 
literature,  may  have  abetted  this  tendency. 

At  the  annual  gathering  at  the  Thing  in  Ice- 
land in  midsummer  old  sagas  were  told  and  ma- 
terial for  new  ones  was  often  gathered.  At  first 
the  sagas  were  merely  told  by  Sagnamcnn  and 
kept  alive  in  the  hearts  and  minils  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  tnitil  tliey  were  written  down, 
some  in  the  twelftli  century,  but  the  majority  in 
the  thirteenth.  The  written  saga  has  \ised  the 
oral  saga  only  as  a  background,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  borrowed  certain  delinite  ilata  and  genealo- 
gies, but  the  author  of  the  written  saga  has  l)een 
original  in  language,  in  characterization,  and 
in  dramatic  arrangement.  The  saga  has  its  fi.xed 
laws  and  set  plirases,  and.  although  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  .style  among  the  sagas,  certain 
restrictions  are  as  clearly  adhered  to  as  in  ver.se. 
The  saga  rises  at  times  to  an  almost  epic 
grandeur  and  some  of  them  have  much  poetry 
interspersed  through  them.  The  simplest  form 
of  saga  was  the  |>attr  and  the  fnlsogn  or  fr.lsaga, 
the  former  of  which  was  nutinly  some  stirring 
deed  or  episode  out  of  the  life  of  a  great  Ice- 
lander,  and    the    latter   a    simple   narrative. 

The  sagas  are  divided  into  several  groups:  (1) 
Historical  sagas;  (2)  mythical  or  heroic  sagns; 
(3)  romantic  sagas.  Historical  sagas  are  sub- 
divided into  fslrndingnxiigiir  :ind  Konungnsiigtir. 
The  fslendingasngur  had  as  their  theme  the  life 
of  some  noted  Icelander.  They  freipiently  began 
with  his  ancestry,  traced  it  down  through  him 
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and  sometimes  his  descendants,  recounted  his 
life,  his  struggles,  his  travels,  his  loves,  and  his 
hates,  and  frequently,  after  his  death,  the  ven- 
geance that  was  wreaked  upon  his  enemies  by  his 
kinsmen.  They  are  stirring  accounts,  vivid  and 
forceful,  and  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue, 
have  intense  dramatic  vigor.  The  events  re- 
corded occur  mostly  between  the  years  874-1030, 
and  they  convey  to  us  a  fair  and  faithful  picture 
of  life  in  Iceland  during  those  centuries.  Several 
sagas  are  sometimes  grouped  together  as  the 
Effilssaga.  and  Giintilaugssaga,  the  Hrafnkclssaga 
and  Draplaugarsonasaga.  Some  show  evidence 
of  several  sagas  combined,  as  in  the  Njdlssuga, 
which  comprise  both  the  Qunnarssaga  and  the 
Xjdlssaga. 

The  Konungasogur  contain  the  lives  of  the 
kings,  mainly  of  Norway ;  the  most  important  is 
the  Heimskriiigia,  by  Snorri  Sturluson  (q.v.) 
(ed.  by  Unger,  Christiania,  1868).  It  contains 
among  other  well-known  sagas  the  Olafs  saga 
Trygg  vasonar.  Historical  sagas  rarely  contain 
any  personal  views  of  the  author  and  they  at- 
tained under  Snorri,  about  1230,  their  greatest 
height.  Some  of  the  sagas  of  the  classical 
period  are  literary  and  jesthetic  works  of  art. 

The  mythical  or  heroic  sagas  are  quite  diflfer- 
ent  in  form  and  speech  from  the  historical. 
Some  legend  or  hero  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
saga,  and  fact  and  fancy  are  mingled  freely 
together.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
type  is  the  Volsungasaga  (q.v.)  (ed.  by  Bugge, 
Christiania,  1865),  which  is  a  prose  rendition  of 
the  Nibelungen  story  as  it  is  given  in  the  Eddie 
lays.     See   Edda. 

The  romantic  sagas  are  mainly  adaptations  or 
imitations  of  Latin,  French,  or  German  themes, 
and  were  not  reduced  to  writing  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  sagas 
dealing  with  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Parcival, 
Tristan,  etc. 

The  fslendingasogur  may  be  divided  according 
to  the  different  geographical  districts  of  Ice- 
land. As  a  rule  the  best  sagas  come  from  the 
West.  Here  are  found,  among  others,  the  Egils- 
saga  (ed.  Copenhagen,  1809,  1856,  1888;  trans, 
by  Green,  London,  1893)  ;  the  Eyrhyggjasaga 
(ed.  by  Vigfusson,  Leipzig,  1864;  trans,  by 
Morris  and  Magnflsson  in  The  Saga  Library,  vol. 
ii.,  London,  1892)  ;  and  the  Laxdwlasaga  (ed.  by 
Kaalund,  Copenhagen,  1890-92;  trans,  by  Press, 
London,  1899).  The  last-named  is  a  saga  of 
romance  and  is  the  foundation  for  William 
Morris's  "Lovers  of  Gudrun."  The  Gunnlaugs- 
saga,  a  continuation  of  the  Egilssaga,  is  the 
most  beautiful  vet  tragic  Icelandic  love  story 
(ed.  by  Von  Rygh,  Christiania,  1862,  tr.  by  Mor- 
ris anil  Magnfisson,  London,  1869).  To  the  North 
belong  the  following:  Kormakssaga  (ed.  Mobius, 
Halle,  1886),  Reykdoclasaga  (ed.  by  Xsmundar- 
son,  Reykjavik,  1898),  Svarfdcelasaga  (edited 
by  the  same  scholar,  ib.,  1893),  Viga  Glumssaga 
(edited  by  the  same  scholar,  ib.,  1898,  tr.  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  London,  1866),  Grettissaga  (ed. 
by  Magnflsson  and  Thordarson,  Copenhagen, 
1852-59,  by  Asmundarson,  Reykjavik.  1900,  tr. 
by  Magnflsson  and  Morris,  London,  1869).  This 
is  the  story  of  the  most  famous  of  Icelandic  out- 
laws. 

To  the  East  belong  the  Vdpnfiryingasaga,  the 
best  saga  from  this  district  (ed.  by  Asmundar- 
Bon,  Reykjavik,  1898).  We  have  also  the  por- 
steinssaga    hvita     (ed.    with    previous    saga    by 


Thordarson,  Copenhagen,  1848),  the  HrafnkeU- 
saga,  a  purely  idyllic  saga  (ed.  by  Asmundarson, 
Reykjavik,  1893),  and  the  Droplaugarsonasaga 
(ed.  by  Jonsson,  Reykjavik,  1878). 

In  the  South  is  found  the  Njdlssaga  (ed.  by 
Asmundarson,  Reykjavik,  1894,  tr.  by  Dasent, 
Edinburgh,  1861).  This  is  the  foremiist  of  all 
sagas,  full  of  intrigue  and  cunning,  of  hate  and 
love,  with  remarkable  characterization. 

Sagas  relating  to  Greenland  and  .\nierica  are 
the  Eirikssaga  rauda,  Fostbrcc]>rasaga.  Grwh- 
Iciidiga  ydttr  in  the  Flatey-bdk  (all  ed.  liy  Rafn 
in  A>iti(juitates  Arytericana;  Copenhagen.  1837) , 
and  bv  Reeves,  The  Finding  of  Wiiwland  the 
Good  "(London,   1890). 

The  HturUingasaga  occupies  a  position  differ- 
ent from  the  sagas  mentioned  above  because  we 
can  here  trace  autliorship  to  Sturla  Tliordsson 
(1214-84)  (ed.  with  elaborate  introduction  by 
Vigfusson,  Oxford,   1878). 

Historical  sagas  referring  to  other  countries 
are  the  Knyyingasaga,  giving  a  history  of  the 
Danish  kings,  and  the  Orkneyingasaga  or  Jarla- 
saga,  giving  a  history  of  the  earls  of  Orkney. 

The  Flatey-bok  (ed.  by  Unger  and  Vigfusson, 
Christiania,  1859-68)  contains  many  p.-ettir.  The 
most  notable  are  Ogmund  dytt  and  Thorstein 
Oxfot. 

In  addition  we  have  the  Skroksogur  or  spuri- 
ous sagas  which  show  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
saga   in   the   fourteenth   century. 

Consult:  Muller,  Sagabibliothek  (3  vols.,  Co- 
penhagen. 1817-28.  German  tr.  by  Lange,  Fr,ink- 
fort,  1832);  Weinhold,  Altiwrdischcs  Leben 
(Berlin,  1856)  ;  Mobius.  Veber  die  iilfcrcn  islan- 
dischen  Soffo.?  ( Leipzig.  18,52);  Dfiring,  Veber 
Tiipus  und  Stil  der  isUindischen  Sagas  (ib., 
1877)  ;  Vigfusson,  Prolegomina  in  his  edition  of 
the  Storlunga  Saga  (Oxford,  1878)  ;  Heinzel, 
Beschreibung  der  i-sMndischen  Sagas  (Vienna, 
1880)  ;  Morris  and  Magnflsson,  The  Saga  Library 
(London,  1884  et  seq.)  ;  Mogk,  "Norwegisch- 
islandische  Literatur,"  in  Paul,  Grundriss  der 
gertnanisehen  Philologie  (vol.  ii.,  2d  ed.,  Strass- 
burg,  1902). 

SAGAING,  sa'ga-eng'.  A  Division  of  Upper 
Burma,  British  India,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Chindwin,  Sagaing,  and 
Shweb.  Area,  30,038  square  miles.  Population, 
in  1891,  821,769;  in  I90I,  999,168. 

SAGAN,  za'gan.  The  capital  of  the  media- 
tized Principality  of  Sagan.  in  the  Province  of 
Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Bober,  82  miles  northwest 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  F  3).  It  has  a  castle 
with  a  beautiful  park,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  nor- 
mal school.  Its  manufactures  include  cotton  and 
woolen  cloths,  pottery,  porcelain,  glass,  and  paper. 
Population,  in  1900,  13,367. 

SAGAR,  sa-ger'.  An  island  of  Bengal,  India. 
See  Saugor. 

SAGAR,  SATJGUR,  or  SAUGOR.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  India,  47  miles  southeast  of  Bina 
by  rail,  on  the  Sagar  Lake  (Map:  India,  C  4). 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  fort  on  an  ele- 
vated site  overlooking  the  town ;  it  covers  an 
area  of  6  acres,  and  is  surmounted  by  several 
towers.  The  military  cantonment  lies  to  the 
northeast  of  the  city.  Agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  buffaloes  are  the  leading 
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industries  of  the  surrounding  section.      Popula- 
tion, in  lltOl,  including  cantonment,  42,330. 

SAGASTA,  sd-gUs'ta,  Pbaxede.s  Mateo  ( 1827- 
1903).  A  Spanish  statesman,  born  at  Torrecilla 
de  Cameros.  After  following  the  profession  of 
engineer  at  Valladolid  and  Zamora,  he  was  elected 
from  the  latter  city  to  the  Cortes  of  1854.  His 
share  in  the  uprising  of  July,  1850,  forced  -him 
to  llee  to  France,  whence  he  returned,  after  being 
amnestied,  to  take  a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Madrid  and  to  assume 
the  editorship  of  the  Progressist  organ.  La  Iberia. 
From  ISoil  to  1803  he  sat  in  the  Cortes,  and,  as  a 
stanch  Liberal,  participated  in  the  struggle 
against  the  reactionary  Government  of  Isabella 
II.  After  the  rising  of  .June  22,  1860,  Sagasta 
again  fled  to  France.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  Septeml)er,  1808,  Sagasta  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, attaching  himself  to  Prim.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Cortes  in  October  1871, 
assumed  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  in  De- 
cember, and  from  February  to  May,  1872,  was 
head  of  the  Ministry.  He  took  office  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Serrano  (q.v.)  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  and,  after  the  latter  made  himself 
virtual  head  of  the  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  subsequently  Premier.  Upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Alfonso  XII.  to  the  Spanish  throne 
Sagasta  resigaed  (December,  1874).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  he  appeared  as  the  leader 
of  those  Liberals  in  the  Cortes  who  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  new  throne,  and,  upon  the  fall 
of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  in  1881,  was  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet.  He  remained  in 
power  till  1883,  but  failed  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  sweeping  reforms  advocated  by  the  Liberal 
Party.  After  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.  he 
once  more  became  Premier,  and  remained  in 
power  till  1890,  signalizing  his  term  of  office  by 
firmly  repressing  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
military  element  to  renew  the  anarchy  of  the 
years  following  the  dethronement  of  Isabella  II. 
The  weakness  of  the  Conservative  Party  afforded 
Sagasta  another  period  of  office  from  December, 
1892,  to  March,  1895,  his  resignation  being  due 
to  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  military  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  where  a  new  insurrection  had 
broken  out.  In  September,  1897,  he  was  called  to 
the  head  of  affairs  at  a  time  when  matters  in 
Cuba  were  hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  unhappy 
outcome  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
all  his  efforts  could  not  prevent,  led  to  his  resig- 
nation in  March,  1899.  For  the  last  time  he  as- 
sumed office  in  March,  1901.  He  resigned  in 
December,  1902,  after  the  young  Alfonso  XIII. 
had  attained  his  majority.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
January  5,  1903. 

SAGE  (OF.  sauge,  saiilge,  Fr.  sauge,  from 
Lat.  salvi-a.  sage-plant,  from  salvus,  safe,  Gk. 
SKot,  holos,  Olr.  sMn,  entire,  Skt.  sarva,  all ;  so 
called  from  the  healing  properties  attributed  to 
if),  Salvia  officinalis.  A  perennial  garden  herb 
used  to  flavor  dressings,  sauces,  etc.  It  is 
a  half  shrubby  plant  which  grows  on  sunny 
mountain  slopes  in  Southern  Europe,  and  has 
long  been  in  cultivation.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent 
taste.  It  contains  much  essential  oil  (oil  of 
sage).     Sage  grows  best   in  a   dry  soil,  and   is 


easily  propagated  by  slips  or  cuttings.  Meadow 
clary,  or  meadow  sage  (.Suiriu  pratrnnis) ,  is  a 
common  ornament  of  meadows  and  borders  of 
fields  in  most  parts  of  Kurope.  The  apple-bear- 
ing sage  (Salvia  pomiferu)  is  a  native  of  South- 
ern Kurope  and  of  the  East,  remarkable  for  its 
large  reddish  or  purple  bracts,  and  for  the  gall- 
nuts  (sago  apples)  which  grow  on  its  branches. 

SAGE,  He.nbt  Willlvms  (1814—).  An 
American  philanthropist.  He  was  born  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  studied  medicino  for  a  while,  and 
in  1832  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career.  He 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  two  of  his  uncles 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  U'came  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  most  enterprising  business 
men.  After  the  death  of  Ezra  Cornell  in  1874, 
he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  university,  iiesides  the  college 
hall  for  women  and  a  chapel  which  bear  his  name, 
he  gave  Cornell  a  new  library  building  with  an 
endowment.  He  was  the  foumlir  of  the  Lyman 
Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching  at  Vale. 

SAGE,  Russell  (1810—).  An  American  cap- 
italist, born  in  Shenandoah.  Oneida  County,  N.  V. 
He  was  educated  in  the  jjuIjUc  schools,  and  after 
serving  as  a  clerk  for  several  years  he  established 
himself  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
Troy  in  1839.  He  served  from  1841  to  1848  as  an 
alderman  in  Troy,  was  for  several  years  county 
treasurer,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Whig,  and  reelected  in  1854.  serving  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Having  become 
one  of  the  leading  wholesale  merchants  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  he  removed  to  Xew  York 
City  in  1803.  purchased  a  seat  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  became  largely  interested  in  railroad 
investments.  He  became  associated  with  .Jay 
Gould  (q.v.)  in  the  control  of  the  Wabash,  the 
Saint  Louis  and  Pacific,  and  other  Western  roads, 
and  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Kailroad  system 
of  Xew  York  City. 

SAGE-BRUSH.  Certain  drought-resisting 
plants.     See  Artemisia. 

SAGE-BRUSH  STATE.  Nevada.  See 
St.\tes,  Popular  X^ames  of. 

SAGE  COCK.     See  Grouse. 

SAGE  GROUSE.  The  largest  of  American 
grouse  (Ceiitrocercus  urophasianiis) ,  which  in- 
habits the  sagebrush  plains  of  Western  North- 
America  and  the  mountain  valleys  up  to  about 
9500  feet.  The  full-grown  cocks  average  about 
21A  feet  in  length:  the  hens  rather  under  two 
feet;  the  weight  varies  from  three  to  six  pounds. 
The  tail  equals,  or  rather  exceeds,  the  wing  in 
length,  and  consists  of  twenty  very  narrow  acu- 
minate feathers,  stiffened  and  graduat4?d  in 
length  from  the  middle  pair  outward.  A  more 
remarkable  feature  of  the  cock  is  the  immense 
dilatable  air-sac  of  naked  yellow  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  bordered  by  a  patch  of  curiously 
stiffened,  horny  feathers,  like  fish-scales,  often 
terminating  in"  bristly  filaments  several  inches 
long.  The  feet  are  feathered  to  the  toes.  The 
upper  parts  arc  varied  with  gray,  black,  brown, 
and  tawny  or  whitish,  and  a  noticeable  mark  is 
a  broad  black  area  on  the  under  part  of  the 
adult.  It  is  numerous  in  its  habitat,  and  affords 
good  sport  with  dogs,  but  its  flesh  is  so  tainted 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  artemisia  bmls  upon 
which    it    principally   feeds    (unless    'drawn'    as 
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soon  as  shot)  as  to  be  undesirable  for  the  table. 
It  also  eats  many  insects,  especially  'locusts.'  It 
nests  on  the  jiround  and  lays  elongated,  heavily 
spotted  eggs.  Consult  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Tsorth- 
icest   (Washington,  I87-4).     Compare  GROUfSE. 

SAGE  HARE.     A  jack-rabbit.     See  Hake. 

SAGE  SPAKROW.  One  of  the  pale-colored 
desert  sparrows  of  the  genus  Amphispiza,  re- 
lated to  the  song-sparrow,  and  inhabiting  the 
sage-brush  district  of  the  Western  United  States. 

SAGHALIEN,   sliga-lyen',  or  SAKHALIN, 

sil'ka-lyen'.  An  island  oil'  the  eastern  coast  of 
Siberia,  extending  from  40°  to  54°  30'  N.  latitude, 
and  from  141°  30'  to  145°  E.  longitude  (Map: 
Asia,  0  3).  It  is  separated  from  the  Mari- 
time Province  on  the  -west  by  the  Strait  of 
Tartary,  which  is  only  about  five  miles  wide 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur :  and  from  the 
Japanese  island  of  Yezo  on  the  south  by  the 
Strait  of  La  Perouse,  about  27  miles  at  its  nar- 
rowest part.  The  island  is  of  oblong  shape  and 
covers  an  area  of  over  29,000  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  largely  mountainous,  the  elevations  ex- 
tending to  the  very  sea.  The  western  coast  for  the 
most  part  presents  the  appearance  of  a  steep  wall, 
varying  in  height  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  is  prac- 
tically without  indentation.  The  eastern  coast  is 
almost  as  precipitous  as  the  western,  but  is  more 
indented,  and  forms  a  number  of  lagoons.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  three  separate  moun- 
tain ranges  are  marked,  two  running  along  the 
coasts  and  one  through  the  centre.  They  vary 
in  altitude  from  1500  to  3000  feet,  and  are  densely 
wooded.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  wide  plain  between 
the  tw'O  coast  ranges.  Another  mountain  range 
runs  along  the  eastern  coast  down  to  Aniva 
Bay,  and  still  another  covers  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  island. 

The  rivers  of  Saghalien  have  the  character  of 
mountain  streams,  and  are  of  little  value  as 
waterwiiy^  _Tlip  chief  rivers  are  the  Tym.  flowing 
in  a  northern  and  a  northeastern  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  after  a  course  of 
abouft  150  miles;  and  the  Paranay,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Patience  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Very  little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  the  island, 
but  extensive  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  some  mines  are  worked  near  Dui.  on 
the  western  coast.  The  climate  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  in  accordance  with  the  prox- 
imity of  the  locality  to  the  mainland  or  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Thus  the  northern  part  which 
lies  close  to  the  mainland  has  a  continental  cli- 
mate during  the  winter,  when  the  narrow  strait 
freezes  over;  and  the  eastern  coast,  subject  to  the 
cold  currents  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  has  a  more 
severe  climate  than  the  western  coast,  which  is 
affected  principally  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In  the 
central  part  the  winters  are  very  severe.  Tlie 
precipitation  is  abundant  and  the  snow  occasion- 
ally reaches  a  depth  of  seven  feet. 

Almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  island  is  cov- 
ered with  forests,  chiefly  coniferous.  In  the  south- 
ern part  are  found  some  .Japanese  plants.  The 
fauna  of  Saghalien  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  provide  the  natives  with 
their  staple  food.  Neither  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  island  nor  its  soil  are  favorable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  area  under  cultivation  at  present 
is  insignificant.     The  Russians,  who  are  princi- 


pally convicts,  released  convicts  or  exiles,  engage 
chiefly  in  coal  mining  and  lumbering.  The  eun- 
victs  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  and  furnish 
the  labor  fur  the  construction  of  roads  and  other 
improvements.  The  natives  are  engaged  in  fishing 
and  hunting.  Fishing  on  a  lai-ge  scale  is  carried 
on  by  the  Japanese,  who  use  herring  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes.  The  total  population  of  the  island 
in  1897  was  28,113  (7(541  women),  of  whom 
4979  (759  women)  were  convicts,  G934  exiles  and 
1506  released  convicts.  Prisons  are  maintained 
at  the  chief  settlements  of  the  island.  The  na- 
tive population  consists  of  about  2000  Gilyaks, 
who  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  island; 
about  2500  Ainos  (see  AiNO),  the  aborigines  of 
Saghalien,  found  principally  in  the  soutli ;  and  a 
small  number  of  Oroks  of  'Tungus  origin.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The 
island  forms  a  separate  administrative  district. 
The  principal  settlements  are  Alexandrovsk  or 
Dui,  the  seat  of  the  administration,  Rykovskoie, 
Kors.akov,  and  Muravievski. 

The  existence  of  Saghalien  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Europe  by  the  Dutch  navigator 
Gerrit  de  Bries,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  southern  part  of  the  island 
belonged  to  Japan  until  1875,  when  it  w'as  ac- 
quired by  Russia  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
southern  Kurile  islands.  The  island  became  a 
penal  colony  in  1869. 

Consult:  Fr.  Schmidt,  Beiseti  ini  Aiiiurlande 
und  auf  der  Insel  Sachalin  (Saint  Petersburg, 
1868)  ;  Poljakow,  Eeise  nach  dcr  Insel  tiachalin, 
1881-82,  trans.   (Berlin,  1884), 

SAG  HAR'BOR.  A  village  in  Suffolk  County, 
X.  v..  100  miles  east  of  New  York  City;  on 
Gardiners  Bay,  and  on  the  Montauk  division  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  ( Map ;  New  York, 
H  5).  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ■(vhaling  centres  in  America,  but  at  pres- 
ent is  best  known  as  a  summer  resort.  The 
leading  industry  of  the  village  is  the  manufacture 
of  watch  cases.     Population,  in  1900,  1969. 

SAG'INA'W.  Tlie  county-seat  of  Saginaw 
County,  ilich.,  and  the  commercial  metropolis 
and  railroad  centre  of  northern  Michigan,  100 
miles  northwest  of  Detroit;  on  the  Saginaw 
River,  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation 
(Map:  Michigan,  J  5).  It  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  four  railroad  and 
five  public  bridges.  The  city  covers  an  area 
of  about  13  square  miles,  and  its  streets  are  well 
paved,  principally  with  asphalt  and  brick.  Sev- 
eral parks  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city, 
of  which  Hoyt  and  Riverside  are  especially  note- 
■worthy.  The  Hoyt  Library  with  24.000  volumes, 
the  Public  Library,  the  Germania  Institute,  and 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Medical  College  are  also 
prominent  features.  A  free  manual  training 
school  building,  the  gift  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Burt, 
dates  from  1903.  It  cost  .$200,000.  Among  the 
edifices  of  note  are  the  Masonic  Temple,  the 
Court  House,  City  Hall,  Hoyt  Library  building. 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  Arbiter  Hall,  the  Ger- 
mania Institute,  and  the  Post  Office  building. 
The  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  include 
Saint  Mary's  Hospital,  Saginaw  General  Hos- 
pital, Woman's  Hospital,  Home  of  the  Friend- 
less, and  Saint  Vincent's  Orphan  Home. 

Saginaw  was  long  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber  manufacturing  centres  in  the  country. 
The  disappearance  of  the   pine  forests,   however. 
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has  necessarily  led  to  the  abandonment  of  its 
saw-mills  and  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  its 
industry.  There  are  still  large  firms  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rough  and  dressed 
lumber,  and  sash,  doors,  and  boxes.  With 
the  passing  of  the  lumljer  industry  came  the 
discovery  of  bituminous  coal,  the  mining  of 
which  is  now  very  important.  More  than  1,000,- 
000  tons  were  mined  in  1902.  Three  of  the 
mines  are  within  the  municipal  limits.  A  pro- 
ductive beet  sugar  district  surrounds  the  city. 
In  the  census  year  1900  the  capital  invested  in 
the  various  manufacturing  industries  was  $7,558,- 
80(3,  and  the  total  output  was  valued  at  $10,- 
034.499.  This  has  been  very  largely  increased 
since  1900,  over  $2,000,000  having  been  invested 
in  new  industries  during  1902.  Among  the  lead- 
ing establishments  are  the  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
Company  (the  only  one  in  ilicliigan),  with  a 
yearly  capacity  of  1,000,000  square  feet,  and  im- 
mense beet-sugar  factories,  which  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
each.  Besides  lumber,  glass,  and  beet  sugar, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. As  an  industrial  point  Saginaw  ranks 
third  in  the  State.  Its  railroads,  radiating  in 
eleven  difltTent  directions,  comprise  seven  divi- 
sions of  the  Pfre  Marquette,  tliree  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Tlie 
city  is  therefore  the  great  distributing  point  for 
northern  Michigan,  and  its  wholesale  houses  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Under  the  revised  charter  of  1897,  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and 
a  unicameral  council.  The  majority  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  are  either  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  elected  by  the  council.  The  school 
board,  however,  is  chosen  bj'  popular  vote.  For 
maintenance  and  operation,  the  city  spends  an- 
nually about  $450,000,  the  chief  items  being: 
Schools,  $142,000;  interest  on  debt.  $57,000: 
streets,  $40,000;  police  department,  $38,000;  and 
for  the  fire  department,  $35,000.  The  water- 
works, which  were  constructed  in  1872  at  an 
outlay  of  $909,895,  are  owned  by  the  municipal- 
ity. Saginaw  was  created  in  1890  by  the  con- 
solidation of  Saginaw  City  and  East  Saginaw. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1822.  East  Saginaw  re- 
ceived a  city  charter  in  1859.  Population,  in 
1890,  40.322';  in  1900,  42,345. 

SAGINAW  BAY.  An  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
60  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  extending  south- 
westward  into  the  State  of  Michigan  (Map: 
Michigan,  K  5) .  It  receives  the  Saginaw  River 
(q.v.). 

SAGINAW  mVER.  A  short  river  of  Michi- 
gan, formed  by  several  headstreams  at  Saginaw 
City,  and  emptying  into  Saginaw  Bay  after  a 
course  of  about  20  miles  (Map:  Michigan,  J  5). 
It  is  navigable  up  to  the  city  for  steamers  draw- 
ing 10  feet. 

SAGO  (from  Malay  sSgfi,  sagu,  sago).  A 
starch  prepared  from  the  pith  of  several  species 
of  palms  (Mytroxylon.  Borassus,  Arenga,  etc), 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  pith  constitutes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  trunk  and  contains  a 
considerable  q\iantity  of  starch,  which  is  elabo- 
rated by  the  plant  as  a  reserve  material.  The  tree 
must  be  cut  down  after  blossoming,  otherwise  it 
is  useless  for  the  production  of  sago,  as  the 
starch  is  used  by  the  tree  for  the  growth   and 


development  of  the  seed.  The  pith,  sometimes  ns 
much  as  700  pounds  from  a  single  trw,  is 
pounded  in  wooden  mortars,  the  stjireh  removed 
by  washing  with  water  and  purified  by  sieving  in 
the  usual  way.  (See  St.vkcii.)  The  finely  di- 
vided sago  (sago  Hour)  is  worked  into  a  ilougli 
by  kneading  and  forced  through  sieves  upon  hot 
greased  pans  to  form  pearl  sago.  The  dough 
forms  granules,  which  become  covered  with  a 
paste  made  from  some  of  the  starch  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  finished  product  consists  of 
translucent  globes.  Sago  has  the  following  per- 
centage composition:  Water,  12.2;  protein,  9.0; 
fat,  0.4;  nitrogen-free  extract  (chielly  starch), 
78.1;  ash,  0.3.  It  is  an  important  article  ot 
diet  with  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
largely    exjiortcd    to    Europe    and    America    for 

thickening  soups,  making  puddings,  etc.     A  | u- 

liarity  of  pearl  sago  is  that  the  grains  swell  ami 
become  still  more  translucent  on  cooking,  but  do 
not  form  a  homogeneous  paste.  Imitation  sago 
is  made  from  potato  starch  and  other  starches. 

SAGRA,  sii'gra,  R.\m6.n  de  l.\  (17981871). 
A  Spanish  economist  and  historian,  born  at 
Coruna.  From  1822  imtil  1834  he  was  director  of 
the  botanical  garden  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  then 
became  an  editor  at  Madrid.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  are:  Hislorica  cconomica,  politica  y 
estadistica  de  la  ishi  de  Gitba  (1831)  ;  llistorica 
fisica,  politica  i/  natural  dc  la  isla  de  Cuba  (2 
vols..  1837-42);  and  Icones  Plantariiin  in  Flora 
Cuhana  Deseriiiturum    (1803). 

SAGtTA  LA  GRANDE,  sli'gwa  la  griin'dft.  A 
town  of  Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara, 
situated  on  the  Sagua  River,  5  miles  from  the 
north  coast  and  30  miles  north  of  Santa  Clara 
(Map:  Cuba.  E  4).  It  is  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern town  with  wide  streets,  and  has  machine 
shops  and  lumber  yards.  The  main  article  of 
export  is  sugar.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Santa  Clara  and  Havana.  Population,  in 
1899,  12.728.  mostly  whites,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Chinese. 

SAGUENAY  (sag'e-na')  RIVER.  A  large 
tribiitary  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  falling 
into  the  estuarv-.  on  the  north  side,  about  115 
miles  below  Quebec  (Map:  (Quebec,  F  2).  It  is 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Saint  John,  though  its  name 
is  sometimes  extended  to  the  Chamouchouan,  the 
main  feeder  of  the  lake,  rising  150  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  it.  The  length  of  the  Saguenay 
below  the  lake  is  about  1.30  miles.  It  leaves  the 
lake  in  a  series  of  rajiids.  and  for  the  first  30 
miles  is  a  narrow  stream  running  between  densely 
wooded  hills.  At  Chicoutimi  it  widens  out  into 
a  tidal  estuary  or  fiord  about  two  miles  wide, 
and  for  the  rest  of  its  course  it  passes  between 
bare  and  gloomy  cliffs,  rising  to  a  sheer  height 
of  1000  to  1800  feet,  and  broken  here  and  there 
by  deep,  wooded,  but  equally  gloomy  cross  val- 
leys. The  water  in  this  fiord  has  a  mean  depth 
in  mid-channel  of  800  feet,  and  in  some  places 
the  depth  exceeds  2000  feet.  The  largest  ships 
can  ascend  to  Ha  Ha  Bay,  a  few  miles  below 
Chicoutimi. 

SAGTTN'TTJM  (Lat..  from  Gk.  zaito»#o«.  Za- 
kanlhos).  An  ancient  town,  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pallantias  (modern  Palancia).  about  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ehro  and  N'ew  Carthage 
(Carthagena).      Later    tradition    attributed    its 
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foundation  to  Greeks  from  Zacynthus  and  Rutu- 
lians  from  Ardea.  In  reality  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  tliat  it  was  an  Iberian  city,  with  an 
admixture  of  Greek  culture  due  to  its  conuiieree. 
It  owes  its  historical  importance  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
?"he  town  had  been  received  into  alliance  by  the 
Komans,  apparently  after  the  treaty  of  B.C.  226, 
which  bound  the  Carthaginians  not  to  cross  the 
Ebro.  Hannibal,  who  saw  that  war  must  come, 
attacked  the  city,  which  had  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Carthaginian  supremacy,  in  B.C.  219. 
After  a  desperate  defense  for  eight  months,  the 
skill  of  the  Carthaginian  general  prevailed.  The 
R(mians  thereupon  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Hannibal  for  attacking  their  ally,  and,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Carthaginians,  declared  war.  The 
ruined  town  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  appears  as  a  municipium  under 
Augustvis.  The  ancient  walls  (muri  veteres)  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  modern  town^  Murviedro 
(q.v.). 

SAHABA,  sa-ha'ra  (Ar.  sahira,  desert).  The. 
The  largest  continuous  desert  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Extending  east  and  west  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  Sudan  and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, whose  southern  borders  overlap  it,  the 
desert  embraces  an  area  of  3,510,000  square 
miles,  being  nearlj'  as  large  as  the  European 
mainland  (Map:  Africa,  E  2).  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  pro- 
posed to  convert  the  western  Sahara  into  an 
inland  sea  by  admitting  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  through  a  canal  south  of  Morocco.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  mean  elevation  of  this 
part  of  the  desert  is  at  least  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  region  it  was  ex- 
pected to  submerge  is  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
that  the  area  below  sea  level  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  recent  discovery  of  fossils  and 
limestone  deposits  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
times  extending  over  a  wide  area  of  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Sahara  has  led  Professor  de 
Lapparent  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Tertiary 
sea  must  have  extended  inland  at  least  as  far  east 
as  Lake  Chad.  He  mentions  other  facts  also 
that  point  to  an  unbroken  sea  communication  be- 
tween India  and  the  central  Sahara  by  way  of 
Egypt  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  times. 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  is  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  merely  a  monotonous  and  compara- 
tively level  waste  of  sand.  Its  surface  presents, 
on  the  contrary,  considerable  variety  of  aspect 
which  makes  it  possible  to  divide  it  into  five 
natural  groups:  (I)  The  western  Sahara,  (2) 
the  mountain  lands  of  the  central  Sahara,  (3) 
the  Libyan  waste,  (4)  the  Nile  lands,  and  (5) 
the  mountain  zone  east  of  the  Nile.  As  a  whole, 
the  Sahara  is  a  tableland  whose  surface  has  an 
average  elevation  of  1300  to  1600  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  only  limited  areas  falling  to  500  or  600 
feet,  and  a  few  small  depressions  below  the  sea 
level. 

The  most  northern  of  the  depressions  beneath 
the    sea    level    are    the    salt    lakes    or    marshes 

(shotts)  in  the  southern  part  of  Tunis.  They 
contain  scarcely  any  water  and  are  50  to  90  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is 
now  a  region  of  date  palms  nourished  by  the 
springs  which  gush   from  the  neighboring  hills. 

In  the  eastern   part  of  the   Libyan  desert  is  a 


series  of  deeply  depressed  oases  sharply  defined 
by  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  plateau:  Aradj, 
230;  Siva,  98:  Sittra,  82;  Uttiah,  66;  and  the 
Birket  el  Kerun,  in  the  Egyptian  Fayum,  near 
the  Nile,  131  feet  below  sea  level.  These  are  the 
only  depressions,  except  one,  beneath  sea  level  in 
Africa.  A  strip  of  considerable  breadth  extend- 
inij  along  the  Atlantic  fringe  of  the  western 
Sahara  from  the  Senegal  River  to  Morocco  may 
be  classified  as  lowland  (not  more  than  650  feet 
in  elevation).  Another  strip  of  lowland  stretches 
from  the  shotts  of  Tunis  to  the  Nile. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  western  Sa- 
hara and  the  Libyan  desert  is  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  western  Sahara  is  steppes  while  the 
Libyan  desert,  excepting  its  depressed  oases,  is 
almost  purely  a  sand  waste.  The  two  regions  are 
separated  by  the  great  highlands  of  the  central 
Sahara.  About  two-thirds  of  the  westeni  Sahara 
is  composed  of  sterile,  rock-strewn  plains,  and 
the  remainder  is  sand  waste,  the  plains  or 
steppes  extending  across  the  desert  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  the  sand  desert  being  inter- 
spersed among  them.  There  are  many  deep  val- 
leys, the  beds  of  streams  flowing  from  the  Atlas 
ranges  or  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  high- 
lands of 'the  central  Sahara,  some  of  the  northern 
wadais  or  rivers  carrying  at  times  considerable 
water  a  short  distance  into  the  desert;  but  the 
water  in  most  of  the  basins  sinks  through  the 
permeable  strata  to  an  impermeable  one  of 
clay,  forming  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  need- 
ing only  to  be  tapped  to  spread  life  and  wealth 
over  the  surrounding  surface.  The  oases  are  situ- 
ated above  these  underground  supplies  and  may 
be  extended  wherever  water  can  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  tracts 
is  El  Erg,  whose  wells  are  capable  of  irrigating 
as  many  as  8,000,000  date  palms.  The  oases  em- 
brace only  about  80,000  square  miles,  or  only  a 
little  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the  desert  area. 
The  lines  of  wells  that  make  a  number  of  caravan 
routes  across  the  western  Sahara  possible  are 
found  along  the  courses  of  these  subterranean 
water  supplies.  The  valleys  show  that  at  an 
earlier  period  the  climatic  conditions  permitted 
far  larger  volujiies  of  water  to  flow  on  the  sur- 
face; and  evaporation  has  produced  numerous 
salt  pans,  particularly  in  the  west  and  south. 

The  plateau  of  the  central  Sahara,  which  ex- 
tends three-fourths  of  the  way  across  the  desert 
from  northwest  to  southeast,  is  from  1900  to 
2500  feet  in  elevation,  and  above  it  rise  moun- 
tain ranges  (Ahaggar,  Tibesti,  and  Air),  some 
of  the  peaks  being  6000  to  9800  feet  high,  and 
snow-crowned  in  winter.  The  Ahaggar  mountain 
land  is  the  source  of  several  long,  wide  river 
valleys,  now  waterless  above  ground,  but  con- 
tributing their  subterranean  supplies  for  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  wells.  East  of  the  mountains 
to  the  Nile  extends  the  Libyan  waste,  waterless, 
barren,  almost  devoid  of  life  save  for  its  few 
inhabited  oases,  its  sand  dunes,  often  piled  up  by 
the  winds  to  a  height  of  300  or  400  feet,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  Nile.  This  sand  waste,  remark- 
ably difficult  to  cross,  has  been  characterized  by 
Rohlfs  as  the  most  treacherous  and  tediously 
monotonous  region  of  the  Sahara.  The  Nile 
lands  and  the  eastern  mountains  are  described  in 
the  articles  Egypt  and  Nile. 

The  Sahara  is  dry  in  winter  because  it  is  then 
an  area  of  high  pressure,  forcing  the  air  currents 
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outward  in  all  directions  and  so  rocoiving  little 
moisture  from  the  seas;  and  in  summer,  because 
the  intense  heat  over  the  desert  exi)ands  the  air 
so  that  it  is  like  a  sponge,  alisorhinj;  moisture 
instead  of  parting  witli  it.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  precipitation  in  the  region  of  the 
central  mountains.  Tliere  are  four  months  of 
winter  and  eight  months  of  summer.  The  range 
of  temperature  is  large  for  a  tropical  region. 
Owing  to  the  intense  radiation,  the  hottest  days 
are  often  succeeded  by  cool  nights. 

Except  in  the  oases  the  desert  is  almost  devoid 
of  vegetation  save  for  stunted  and  thorn.v  shrubs 
in  the  western  Sahara.  One  of  the  commonest 
shrubs  is  the  gum  acaciat  Wild  animals  are  also 
rare,  though  the  Sahara  is  preeminently  the  home 
of  the  domesticated  camel,  and  the  soutli  western 
part  of  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
ostrich.  The  game  includes  gazelles,  wolves,  hyenas, 
foxes,  jackals,  wild  boars,  and  leopards.  Granite, 
quartzitc,  and  porphyry  are  everj-where  the  pre- 
dominant rocks,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  except 
the  Tertiar.v  limestones  along  the  Barka  coast- 
line of  Tripoli  and  the  similar  formations  newly 
discovered  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  desert. 
The  date  palm  is  the  staple  product  of  the  oases 
and  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  the  Sahara. 
Under  tlie  shade  of  the  palm  trees  the  natives 
rai.se  some  wheat,  barle,v,  and  vegetables.  Cot- 
ton produced  in  most  of  the  oases  is  the  chief 
filtre  used  for  native  spinning  and  weaving.  The 
■coarse  fibre  esparto  (alfa)  thrives  on  the  Saharan 
steppes  of  Southern  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  is  an 
article  of  export.  The  chief  mineral  riches  is 
salt,  formed  by  evaporation  in  the  salt  pans  of 
the  south  and  west,  in  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
that  suppl.v  the  whole  Sudan.  One  of  them  in  El 
Juf  is  30  miles  long  by  12  broad ;  20,000  camel- 
loads  of  salt  are  extracted  from  it  annually. 
Camels,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  donkeys,  and  a  few 
■cattle  are  the  domestic  animals. 

Excepting  dates  and  salt,  the  commerce  of  the 
Sahara  itself  is  insignificant,  but  the  desert  is 
the  highwav  for  considerable  trade  between  the 
Sudan  and  Morocco  and  Tripoli.  The  chief  trade 
routes  (along  the  lines  of  wells)  are  (1)  from 
Tafilelt  (for  Morocco  and  Algiers),  via  Tuat,  to 
Timbuctu ;  (2)  from  Gadames  (for  Tunis  and 
Tripoli )  to  Tuat  and  Timbuctu  on  one  hand  and 
to  Sokota  and  Kano  on  the  other;  (3)  from 
Murzuk  or  Tripoli,  via  Bilma,  to  Kuka,  near  Lake 
Chad,  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  desert 
routes;  (4)  from  Bengazi,  via  L'jila,  to  Wara,  in 
the  Kingilom  of  Wadai;  (5)  from  the  Nile  Val- 
le.v,  via  numerous  oases  parallel  to  it,  to  Darfur. 
Another  great  camel  route  skirts  the  northern 
fringe  of  the  desert  and  connects  the  principal 
inland  towns  of  the  Mediterranean  States.  The 
■west  is  inhabited  by  Moorish  tribes  ( Berbers ) , 
the  centre  by  Tuaregs.  the  most  formidable  rob- 
bers of  the  desert  and  the  greatest  impediment  to 
peaceful  trade,  and  the  east  by  Tibbu  (Sudanese 
negro  stock)  and  Bedouins.  By  a  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  right  of 
France  to  all  of  the  unappropriated  Sahara  west 
of  the  Nile  basin  has  l)een  recognized.  The 
French  Sahara  includes  about  three-fifths  of  the 
desert,  the  remainder  belonging  to  Spain  (a  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast),  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and 
Egypt.  No  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 
Sahara  are  given. 

Bibliography.  Rohlfs,  Quer  dtirch  Afrika 
Vol.  XVII. -28. 


(T-eipzig.  1874)  ;  Chavanne,  Dir  Hahara  (Vienna, 
1H7S)  ;  Xaelitigal,  Sahara  und  KmUin  (Berlin, 
187'.t-8!))  ;  Zittel.  Die  Sahara,  i/irc  phyniKchf  und 
geoloyische  Jtrnchaffinhrit  (Cassel,  188:i)  ;  Bo- 
nelli,  A7  Sahara :  rfcscri/jct'dn  ffcuyrdfiva,  comer- 
cial  II  agricoki  (Madrid,  188!l)  ;  Holland,  Oto- 
logic du  Sahara  algiricn  (Paris,  18!)1)  ;  Cat,  .1 
travcrs  Ic  desert  ( ib.,  18!I2)  ;  Bissiiel,  Le  Sahara 
francais  (ib..  I8!)2)  ;  V'uillot,  l/ejtploratioii  da 
Sahara  (ib.,  I8l»r))  ;  Tout<ie,  Vu  Itahome  au  Sa- 
hara (ib.,  IH'.IO)  ;  Bonnefon,  I.e  Transsnharien 
par  la  mai)i  d'nurre  iiiililaire  ( ib.,  I<(00)  ;  Som- 
merville,  Sand.i  of  Sahara  (Philadelphia,  IJIOl)  ; 
Foureau,  Mission  sahariennc  Foureauljamy 
(Paris,  1902)  ;  and  the  Comptcs  Uemlus  de  la 
Hociele  tjeoiiraphiiiiie  de  Paris   ( ib.,  1882  el  se(|.). 

SAHARANPXJB,,  sjVhii'rfm-poor',  or  SEHA- 
RUNPOOB.  The  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra, 
India,  111  miles  north  by  east  of  Uellii,  on  the 
Damaula  Nadi  River,  near  the  Doab  Canal 
(Map:  India,  C  2).  The  surrounding  sec- 
tion has  been  made  very  fertile  by  means  of 
irrigation  and  produces  grain,  cotton",  and  sugar- 
cane. Saharaiip\ir  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
this  region  and  also  carries  on  consideralile  trade 
in  native  textiles.  Population,  in  liJOl,  (ili,254. 
The  city  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
during  the  Mogul  regime  was  a  popular  sununer 
resort.  It  was  for  a  time  under  the  control  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  came  under  English  sway  in  1804. 

SAHXJAYO,  sa-wii'v.*..  A  Mexican  town  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  liO  miles  southeast  of  Guada- 
lajara, on  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Chapala. 
It  was  conquered  bv  Nufio  de  (luzman  in  1530. 
The  population  in  189.5  was  8443. 

SAI.  One  of  the  many  native  South  American 
words  applied  to  monkevs.  This  one  seems  to  be 
a  general  term  for  'monkey'  and  to  lie  at  tlie 
root  of  many  names,  such  as  'saimiri,'  'sahui,' 
'sajou,'  'saguin,'  'saki,'  'sapajou,'  "ouakari,"  and 
similar  terms  which  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  writings  of  various  early  Euro|)ean 
travelers,  by  whom  they  have  been  variously 
spelled  and  changed. 

SAID  PASHA,  sa-ed'  pj^-shii',  Mehemed 
(1835—).  A  Turkish  statesman,  born  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  served  under  Fuail  Pasha  in 
Syria  in  1860,  became  (iovernor  of  Cyprus,  and 
commanded  a  corps  in  the  Kusso-Turkish  War. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Secretary  of  .Stale  and 
member  of  the  Reform  Commission  by  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  In  1879  he  became  Prime  jlinister, 
was  removed  the  following  year,  but  returned 
quickly  to  power  and  remained  in  oflice  till  May, 
1882.  He  was  restored  to  his  post  in  July  of 
the  same  vear.  and  in  Ueceniber  became  (Jrand 
Vizier,  holding  this  otlicc  till  1885,  and  again 
for  a  few  months  in  1895. 

SAI'GA  (Russ.  sni.(/rt.  antelope).  An  interest- 
ing antelope  i Saiga  Tartarica)  with  an  extraor- 
dinarv  infiated  nose,  due  to  the  size  and  ]iosition 
of  the  na.sal  bones,  inhabiting  the  stepiH's  of  Asi- 
atic Russia  south  of  55'  N.  The  sheep-like  ex- 
pression is  nmre  pronounced  in  the  females,  as 
the  male  has  erect,  annulated  horns  (see  Colored 
Plate  of  Antei,ope.s)  :  there  is  a  thick  tuft  of 
hair  beneath  each  eye  anil  each  ear.  and  the  ani- 
mal's coat  is  fleecy.  In  some  of  its  habits  also 
it  resembles  sheep,  especiall.v  in  jumping  and 
butting.     This   antelope   inhabited   Western   Eu- 
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rope  as  Inte  as  the  time  of  Paleolithic  niiin,  and 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  objects  of  his  chase. 
]ts  reuiains  are  common  in  caves  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain, 
and  at  least  one  sketch  of  tlie  head  of  the  animal 
lias  been  ftnind  upon  a  bone. 

SAICMDN.  sI'fiOn'.  The  capital  of  the  French 
possession  of  Cochin-China,  on  the  River  Saigon, 
in  latitude  U)*  50'  N.  and  longitude  100°  32'  E. 
(Map:  Asia,  K  7).  It  is  forty  miles  from  the 
coast.  Its  excellent  harbor  makes  it  accessible 
to  the  largest  steamers.  The  city  is  in  three 
parts:  Government  town,  the  colony,  and  the 
native  town.  The  European  portion  is  elegantly 
built  with  broad,  regular  streets  and  fine  public 
buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  Glovernor's 
Palace,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  hospital,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two  fine  gardens  over- 
look the  town,  the  Governor's  and  botanical, 
the  latter  containing  a  noteworthy  collection  of 
plants.  There  are  two  colleges,  an  arsenal,  a 
fine  dry  dock,  machine  shops,  foundries,  three 
banks,  and  two  steam  rice  mills.  Communica- 
tion with  the  world  is  amply  provided  by  cables 
and  steamship  lines.  Most  of  the  commerce  is 
'  at  Cholon,  four  miles  distant,  and  connected  with 
Saigon  by  steam  tramways.  It  is  a  great  rice 
market  and  has  a  number  of  large  rice  mills. 
Its  population  in  1001  was  about  127.000,  chiefly 
Annamese  and  Chinese.  The  population  of  Sai- 
g(m  in  IflOO  was  nearly  51,000,  including  over 
3000  Europeans.  Saigon  was  the  capital  of 
Cochin-China  while  it  was  still  under  native 
rule.     The   French   captured   it   in    1858,   and   it 


safety  by  his  own  clan  to  the  island  of  Oshima 
(q.v.).  In  1803  he  was  recalled  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Provincial  Government.  In  the 
civil  war  which  resulted  in  1808  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Shogunate,  he  was  found  fighting  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Imperial  side.  In  1873  he  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces, 
but  ere  long,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
Government  and  its  adoption  of  so  many  foreign 
ideas,  he  retired  to  Kagoshima.  Here  he  es- 
tablished a  great  'priv.ate  school,'  ostensibly  for 
the  promotion  of  learning,  but  reallj'  for  the 
training  of  soldiers  to  be  used  in  an  attempt 
to  revert  to  the  former  form  of  government,  with 
the  Satsuman  clan  and  himself  at  its  head  un- 
der the  Mikado.  In  February,  1877,  they  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion  with  Saigo  as  leader.  The 
struggle  lasted  until  September  24,  when  Saigo's 
forces  were  utterly  defeated  and  himself  and  his 
chief  officers  slain  in  battle.  Posthumous  honors 
were  granted  him  in  1890. — His  brother,  Saigo 
TsuKUMiCHi,  also  a  soldier,  was  born  in  Sat- 
suma  in  1843,  led  the  Japanese  expedition  to 
Formosa  in  1874,  and  was  a  general  in  the  Im- 
perial army  engaged  in  su]ipressing  the  Satsuma 
Rebellion  (see  above).  From  1879  to  1900  he 
was  a  Cabinet  officer. 

SAIL  (AS.  segel,  segl,  OHG.  segal,  Ger.  Segel, 
sail,  of  uncertain  etymology).  A  contrivance  of 
canvas,  matting,  or  similar  material  designed  to 
utilize  the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  the  propulsion 
of  vessels.  Sails  are  generally  made  of  flax  or 
cotton  canvas,  but  in  China,  and  in  many  partly 
civilized  countries,   they   are   made   of  grass,   or 


TYPES   OF   SAILS. 

(1),  A  staysail  of  ordinary  cut;  (2),  a  schooner's  foresail  or  mainsail,  a  sloop's  mainsail,  a  spanker,  etc.;  (3),  a  jib  i. 
(4),  a  lug  sail ;  (6),  a  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  etc.;  (6),  a  square  foresail  or  mainsail ;  (7),  a  Chinese  junk's  sail  having 
battens  or  bamboos  across  it  to  keep  it  flat ;  (8),  a  leg-of-mutton  sail. 


was  formally  made  theirs  by  treaty  in  1802, 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  their  possessions 
instead  of  Touraine. 

SAIGO  TAKAMORI,  sl'g6  ta'ka-mo're 
(182(!-77).  A  Japanese  general,  born  at  Kago- 
shima, Kiushiu,  in  1826.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  in  Kioto.  He  was  one  of  those  patriots 
who  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate, 
the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  his  proper  place 
as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Empire,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  foreigners.  He  soon  took  an  influential 
position  in  his  clan,  but  his  views  earned  for  him 
the  displeasure  of  the  Shogun's  Government,  and 
■when   about   to   be   seized   he   was   banished   for 


fibre  mattings.  While  sails  are  made  in  various 
shapes,  they  are  usually  triangular  or  quadri- 
lateral. 

The  letters  h,  s,  t,  attached  to  the  various 
figures,  indicate  the  position  of  the  halliards, 
sheets,  and  tacks.  Some  sails  are  not  hoisted, 
therefore  they  have  no  halliards;  others  are 
drawn  down  by  their  sheets  alone  and  have  no 
tacks ;  some,  which  are  secured  to  booms,  have 
the  sheets  secured  to  the  boom  instead  of  the 
sail,  and  some  have  both  tacks  and  sheets  at  the 
same  corner.  The  tack  is  a  rope  which  secures 
the  forward  lower  corner  of  a  sail.  In  the  case 
of  square  sails,  which  secure  to  yards  above  and 
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telow,  the  ropes  at  each  lower  rorner  are  called 
sheets;  but  square  sails  which  han<i  from  a  yard 
and  have  no  yard  below  them  have  taeks  lead- 
ing forward  from  their  lower  corners  and  sheets 
leading  aft.     When  the  sail   is  set  at  an  angle 
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FOBE-AND-APT  SAIL — UAINBAIL. 

■with  the  keel,  one  tack  is  hauled  forward  and  one 
sheet  is  hauled  aft. 

Tj'pical  sails  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the 
diagram  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures, 
and  the  letters  indicate  parts  of  the  sail  and  the 
ropes  called  "gear"  attached  to  it:  B,  buntline; 
6,  bowline;   C,  clew;   c,  clewline;   D,  downhaul; 


(called  'cloths')  of  canvas  running  up  and  down 
the  sail.  These  are  lapped  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  and  both  edges  si-wn  with  an  overhand 
stitch.  Around  the  edges  of  the  sails  are  adili 
tional  canvas  strips  called  tabling,  clew  patches, 
etc.;  and  across  it  are  strainbaiuls.  buntline 
cloths,  reef-bands,  etc.  The  e<lges  of  the  sail  arc 
strongly  sewed  to  the  'roping.'  which  goes  en- 
tirely round  and  ndils  greatly  to  the  strength  as 
well  as  serving  to  attach  llie  gear  to  the  sail. 

As  apjilied  to  ships,  sails  are  of  two  types, 
'square'  and  ■forean<laft.'  S(|u«re  sails  are  bent 
to  yards  which  pivot  about  their  middle.  Kore- 
aml-aft  .sails  pivot  at  the  forward  edge  (or  near 
it  in  the  ease  of  lug-sails),  and  are  bent  to  galfs, 
masts,  or  lugs,  or  are  hoisted  on  stays.  A  vessel 
can  carry  more  canvas  if  square-rigged,  hut  the 
sails  are  heavier  and  less  easy  to  handle,  and  a 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  can  usually  lie  nearer 
the  wind  in  sailing.  S(iuare-riggcd  vessels,  in 
addition  to  their  square  sails,  iiave  some  fore- 
and-aft  sails,  as  the  jibs,  staysails,  trysails,  and 
spanker.    See  Snip. 

The  lower  sails  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  are 
called  the  courses;  they  consist  of  the  foresail 
and  mainsail  (and,  in  some  shii>s,  the  niizzen  or 
cross-jack).  The  sails  above  these  are  the  top- 
sails— fore,  nuiin,  and  mizzen.  Above  the  top- 
sails are  the  fore,  main,  and  mizzen  topgallant 
sails ;  and  above  these  again  the  fore.  main,  and 
mizzen  royals.  In  some  very  lofty  merchant 
ships  there  are  skysails  above  the  royals.  In 
recent  years  the  merchant  |)ractice  has  been  to 
cut  the  topsail  in  two  parts,  called  the  upper 
and  lower  topsails.  This  plan  saves  reefing  close 
down — instead   of   reefing,   the    upper   topsail    is 


E,  head-earing;  F.  foot  of  sail;  g.  bunt-glut  for 
bunt-whip;  H,  halliards;  h,  head  of  sail ;  L,  luff 
of  sail;  I,  leech  of  sail;  l',  leechline;  n,  nock  or 
throat  of  sail;  p,  peak  of  sail;  R,  reef-tackle;  r, 
reef-band  of  sail,  carrjMng  reef-points;  S,  sheet; 
T,  tack,  the  rope  which  secures  the  corner  of  the 
sail  (also  called  the  tack)  t.  to  the  deck  or  mast. 
Canvas   sails   are   made   up   of   narrow   strips 


TOPSAIL,   AFTER  BIDE. 

furled.  Moreover,  the  sails  are  of  less  unman- 
ageable dimensions  for  handling  with  small  crews. 
Sails  are  hoisted  with  ropes  called  halliards; 
hauled  out  flat  with  sheets  or  outhauls  (on 
booms  and  gaffs)  ;  pulled  up  to  the  yard  for 
furling  by  means  of  clewlines  (at  lower  cor- 
ners), buntlines  (made  fast  at  foot),  leeehlines 
(at  side),  and  bunt- whip   (middle)  ;  and  pulled 
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up  to  the  jards  for  reefing  by  reef-tackles.  Square 
sails  are  "bent  to  iron  rods  (called  bending  jack- 
stuys)  on  the  yards  with  rope-yarn  stops  called 
robands;  fore-and-aft  sails  are  bent  to  travelers 
or  hanks  sliding  up  and  down  stays  or  railways 
(on  masts),  or  to  hoops  sliding  up  and  down  the 
masts.  Fore-and-aft  sails  are  either  lowered 
when  furled  or  pulled  in  and  furled  up  and  down 
the  mast.  In  tlie  latter  case  they  are  pulled  in 
by  the  brails.  .Jibs  and  staysails  are  hauled 
down  by  down-hauls.  When  the  force  of  the 
wind  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  light  sails  are 
furled  and  the  other  sails  reefed  by  tying  up 
parts  of  each  to  its  yard  or  boom  by  means  of 
small,  short  ropes  called  reef-points.  In  severe 
storms,  heavy  sails  of  small  area  called  storm 
sails  are  bent  in  place  of  certain  of  the  ordinary 
sails,  which  are  used  except  in  very  strong  winds. 
In  the  severest  hurricanes  no  sail  can  be  carried 
— except,  possibly,  a  tarpaulin  laid  against  the 
mizzen  rigging,  which  serves  to  keep  the  vessel 
partly  up  to  the  seas. 

The  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails  is  best 
shown  by  a  diagram.  Let  AB  represent  a  ship 
moving  in  the  direction  BA ;  CD  one  of  her  sails ; 


EF  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind.  Then  if 
EF  represents  in  length  the  force  of  the  wind, 
C4F  will  be  the  resolved  component  at  right 
angles  to  the  sail,  and  HF  the  effective  resolution 
of  this  component  applied  to  pushing  the  ship 
ahead.  The  component  GH  will  tend  to  push 
the  ship  sideways  (give  her  leeway)  or  heel  her 
over.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  wind  draws  aft, 
less  of  its  power  is  lost,  but  with  the  wind  aft 
is  not  usually  the  best  point  of  sailing,  as  the 
sails  will  not  all  draw  in  this  position.  Most 
ships  sail  best  with  the  wind  between  the  quarter 
and  the  beam.  Some  fore-and-aft  sails  are  in 
two  parts — a  broad  strip  along  the  foot  being 
laced  to  the  upper  part.  To  reduce  the  area 
of  the  sail,  instead  of  reefing  by  drawing  up 
the  foot  and  tying  it  with  reef-points,  the  broad 
strip  mentioned — which  is  called  a  bonnet — is 
removed. 

SAILER,  zl'ler.  Johann  Michael  ( 1751- 
1832).  A  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  born  at 
Aresing,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  and  in  1780  was  made  professor  of 
dogmatics  at  Dillingen.  In  1794  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  chair  because  of  his  mysticism, 
and  in  1709  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
seminary  of  Ingolstadt,  which  removed  in  1800 
to  Landshut,  where  he  remained  until  1821.  when 
he  became  prebendary  of  Regensburg.  In  1829 
he  became  bishop  of  the  same  see.  His  influence 
was  very  great  throughout  Germany  in  behalf 
of  renewed  spiritual  activity  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  complete  works  were 
edited  by  Widmer  (18.30-42).  Consult  the  bi- 
ography by  Mcssmer  (Mannheim,  1876). 


SAILFISH  (so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
dorsal  fin).  (1)  A  fish  (Isiiophorus  nigricans) 
of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  especially 
about  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  'spike- 
fish,'  'boohoo,'  and  liy  various  Spanish  names.  It 
is  very  similar  in  character  and  habits  to  the 
swordfishes  (q.v.),  but  has  a  shorter  and  less  flat- 
tened sword  and  the  skin  is  rougher.  Several 
other  species  are  known  in  Eastern  waters.  See 
Plate  of  Spearfish  and  Swordflsii. 

(2)  A  carp-sucker.     See  Skimback. 

SAILING'S.  The  term  applied  in  navigation 
(q.v.)  to  the  different  methods  of  conducting  a 
ship  from  one  point  to  another  and  the  solution 
of  problems  connected  with  these  methods.  They 
are  (a)  plane  sailing;  (b)  traverse  sailing;  (c) 
parallel  sailing;  (d)  middle  latitude  sailing;  (e) 
Mercator  sailing;  (f)  great  circle  sailing.  So 
far  as  the  track  of  the  ship  is  concerned,  the 
first  five  of  these  are  identical,  for  in  all  of  them 
the  ship's  track  is  along  the  rhiunb-line  or  lo.xo- 
dromic  curve;  these  sailings,  therefore,  are 
merely  different  methods  of  computation  of  the 
same  problem.  In  great  circle  sailing,  however, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  the  great  circle  of 
the  earth  which  passes  through  the  points  of  de- 
parture and   arrival. 

In  plane  sailing  the  small  portion  of  the  earth 
under  consideration  is  regarded  as  a  plane. 

In  the  figure  let  W  be  the  point  of  departure 
and  A  the  point  of  arrival.  Then  if  NS  is  a 
north  and  south  line  (part  of  the  meridian 
through  W),  the  angle  NWA  is  the  course.  Draw 
WE  perpendicular  to  NS  and  AE  parallel  to  NS. 
If  we  regard  as  a  plane  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  under  consideration,  the  vessel  in  moving 
from  W  to  A  will  have  changed  her  latitude  by 
an  amount  equal  to  AE  and  her  longitude  by  an 
amount  equal  to  WE.  If  we  designate  WA  (the 
distance  sailed)  by  d^  AE  (the  change  in  lati- 
t\ide)  by  I,  and  WE  (the  distance  gained  in  the 
direction  in  which  longitude  is  measured)   by  p. 


If 

^l^^^"""'^ 

xO 

^^.---'^ 

1 

p 

B 

3 

Fio,  1. 

we  shall  have  I  ^  <7cosC  and  p  =  rfsinC.  AE,  or 
I,  is  called  the  'difl'erence  in  latitude;'  AW.  or 
d,  the  'distance;'  and  WE,  or  p,  the  'departure.' 
If  d  is  expressed  in  nautical  miles  and  C  in  de- 
grees, I  will  be  given  in  minutes  of  latituile. 
(This  is  not  exact,  but  the  error  is  inappreciable 
in  practice.)  The  departure,  or  p,  will  also  be 
given  in  nautical  miles.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing the  relation  between  the  departure  (p)  and 
the  difference  of  longitude  (D)  is  given  under 
'traverse  sailing.' 

Traverse  sailing  consists  in  computing  the  total 
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gain  in  latitude  and  in  departure  when  the  ship's 
track  is  made  up  of  several  pieces,  the  whole 
track  being  called  a  'traverse.' 

In  Figure  2  \V  is  the  i)oint  of  departure  and  H 
the  point  of  arrival;  and  W.MiFfiH  is  the 
ship's  track.  The  total  gain  in  latitude  is  equal 
to    (^1 — k+k — '.+^).      The    total    gain    in    dc- 


a  certain  number  of  miles  measured  along  the 
parallel   of   latitude,    then   p    is   equal    to 


cosL 


minutes  of  longitude,  or  if  we  call  the  dilTerenee 
of  longituile  1).  we  have  D  =  ;)secL.  Having 
obtained  the  value  of  p  by  means  of  the  lormulu! 


parture  is  equal  to  (Pi+Pi  +  Ps  —  P,+p^).  Each 
value  of  p  and  I  may  be  computed  from  its  own 
triangle. 

In  sailing  due  east  or  west  along  a  parallel  of 
latitude  the  difference  of  latitude  (i.e.  I)  is 
zero  and  p  =:  d  =^  distance  sailed.  But  p  is 
expressed  in  nautical  miles.  To.  determine  how 
many  minutes  of  longitude  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, we  must  determine  the  length  of  a  minute 
of  longitude. 


0/  B 


Fib.  3. 

In  Fig.  3,  W  N  E  S  is  the  meridian  of  the 
earth  passing  through  the  point  P.  OE  =  R  =  the 
equatorial  radius  of  the  earth.  TP  =  r  =:  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through 
the   point   P. 

Circumference  of  circle  of  latitude 2rr 

Circumference  at  equator  2irR' 

Each  of  tlie  circumferences  is  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  minutes  of  longitude,  therefore 
x'  length  of  a  minute  of  longitude  at  P  r 

X  ^length  of  a  minute  of  longitude  at  equator     R 

Since  the  earth  is  very  nearly  a  sphere,  we  may 
without  serious  error  assume  it  to  be  so.  (See 
L.\TiTrDE  AND  LoNoiTUnE. )  Then  we  have  angle 
TPO  =  angle  POE  =  L  =  latitude  of  P   (near- 

r 
ly)  ;  also  OP  =  OE  (nearly)  ;  and  cosL  =  ^   or 

x'  =  iccosL.     If  p   ( =  departure)   correspond  to 


of  plane  and  traverse  sailing,  we  find  D  by  the 
formula  D  =  psecL.  Tlie  value  of  I,  p.  and 
D  may  be  picked  out  of  a  table  of  right  triangles 
such  as  is  given  in  Bowditch's  Saviijulur  and 
other  works  of  the  kind,  or  the  triangle  may  be 
solved  in  the  usual  trigonometrical  manner. 

PAR.\iiEL  Sailing  is  a  sjxcial  case  of  plane 
sailing  or  traverse  sailing  in  «hirh  tlic  course  is 
east  or  west  along  a  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
formuUe  may  be  deduced  from  those  for  traverse 
or  plane  sailing  b}-  putting  C  =  HO". 

The  latitude  (L)  used  in  the  fiuegoing  formu- 
lie  is  that  of  the  point  of  departure.  If  the 
distance  sailed  is  considerable  and  the  change  in 
latitude  more  than  a  few  miles,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resulting  difference  of  longitude  will  be  con- 
siderably in  error,  for  the  length  of  a  minute  of 
latitude  at  the  latitude  L  ditTcrs  from  tlie  length 
of  a  minute  at  L'  (the  latitude  at  the  point  of 
arrival ) .  Tlie  exact  average  length  of  a  minute 
of  longitude  is  slightly  greater  than  the  mean 
of  its  lengths  at  the  latitude  of  L  and  L'  and 
slightly  less  than  its  length  at  the  latitude  of 
L  +  L' 
— ^ — .   but  the  error  is  not  large  for  ordinary 

cases,  and   it   is  customary  to  use  the   formula 

D    =    psec    (  — s —  )'•  an<l    this,    together   with 

I  =  <fcosC  and  p  =  rfsinC,  which  have  already 
been  given,  constitute  the  formula"  used  in  eom- 
ptiting  a  ship's  position  by  "dead  reckoning' 
(q.v.)  when  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
point  of  departure  and  the  courses  and  distances 
sailed  are  known.  Thus,  suppose  a  ship  leaves 
a  place  of  which  the  latitude  is  .30°  N.  and  the 
longitude  00°  W.  and  sails  northeast  100  miles 
and  then  S.S.E.  00  miles;  required,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  place  of  arrival.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  prepared: 


COrBSE 

Distance 
(d) 

DIB.  lat. 
(1) 

Dep. 
(P) 

nitr.  Ions. 

(D) 

X.E 

S.S.E 

100 
60 

■1-T0.7 
—65.4 

—70.7 
-28.0 

— «.! 
— 3«.8 

-1-16.3 

—93.7 

-108.9 

The  latitude  of  the  place  of  arrival  is  there- 
fore 30°  15'  18"  (30°  +  15'.3),  and  the  longitude 
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58°  11'  Of."  (00°  — 1°  48'.n).  When  the  dis- 
tances sailed  are  short  it  is  customary  to  lind 
the  Slim  of  the  departures  and  piok  out  (from 
the  table  of  right  triangles)  the  difference  of 
longitude  corresponding  to  the  sum,  using  the 
mean  of  the  latitiides  of  the  place  left  and  the 
place  reached.  Wliile  not  so  exact,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently so  for  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation; 
in  the  example  under  consideration  tlie  error 
would  be  about  one-half  a  minute  of  longitude. 

Mercator  Saii.i.vg  is  a  more  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
place  of  arrival,  or  the  course  and  distance  be- 
tween places  of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude 
are  known.  A  complete  demonstration  of  the 
method  requires  too  nuich  space  for  insertion  in 
this  work.  The  formula?  used  are:  ?  =  deosC; 
L'  =  L  +  I;  p  —  dsinC ;  m  =  M'  —  M ;  D  =  to 
tanC ;  \'  =  X  ±  D.  In  these  formulie  the  sjTn- 
bols  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  other 
sailings.  In  addition,  M  ami  M'  are  the  merid- 
ional parts  or  augnwnted  latitudes  correspond- 
ing to  the  latitudes  of  the  point  of  departure  and 
point  of  arrival  respectively;  and  X  and  X'  are 
the  longitudes  of  these  points.  In  the  accom- 
panying sketches  Fig.  4  is  designed  to  show  the 


Fia.  4.  Fio.  6. 

actual  shape  of  a  segment  of  the  earth  in  which 
P  is  the  pole,  EQ  a  portion  of  the  equator,  PE 
and  PQ  meridians,  and  AB,  GH,  and  .JK  por- 
tions of  parallels  of  latitude.  Fig.  5  represents 
the  same  segment  of  the  earth  on  Mercator's  pro- 
jection. E'Q'  is  equal  to  EQ,  as  are  also  .J'K', 
G'H',  and  A'B'.  In  Fig.  4  the  line  EB  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  loxodromie  curve  or  rhumb-line  passing 
through  E  and  B  and  making  the  same  angle 
with  the  meridians  PE  and  PG  and  all  the  other 
meridians.  In  Fig.  5  the  angles  between  the  lines 
E'B'  and  A'E',  and  E'B'  and  B'Q'.  are  preserved ; 
and,  in  order  that  this  condition  shall  hold — 
since  A'B'  is  longer  than  AB,  and  since  A'E'  and 
B'Q'  are  parallel — it  is  necessarv  that  A'E'  and 
B'Q'  be  longer  than  AE  and  BQ."  A'E'  and  B'Q' 
are  called  the  nuqmented  Intitudes  of  the  points 
A  and  B;   similarly  G'E',  H'Q',  J'E',  and  K'Q' 


are  the  augmented  latitudes  of  the  points  G,  H, 
J,  and  K.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  loxodromie  line  is  a  straight  line  when  laid 
down  on  a  Mercator's  chart,  and  this  is  what 
makes  the  charts  constructed  upon  that  projection 
so  convenient  and  so  widely  used.  While  Mer- 
cator's charts  are  almost  universally  employed 
for  ocean  navigation,  Mercator  sailing  is  used 
very  little.  The  ordinary  unavoidable  errors  of 
navigation  are  sufficiently  large  to  render  the 
slight  superiority  in  accuracy  over  middle  lati- 
tude sailing  of  no  practical  value,  except  where 
the  distances  are  very  great  or  where  the  ship's 
track  crosses  the  equator  between  the  points  of 
arrival  and  departure. 

In  great  circle  sailititi  a  ship  is  made  to  follow 
as  closely  as  practicable  the  arc  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  earth  passing  through  the  points  of 
departure  and  arrival.  Since  the  shortest  line 
between  any  two  points  of  a  sphere  is  the  are 
of  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  points,  it 
follows  that  a  ship  which  moves  from  one  point 
to  another  on  the  earth's  surface  will  pass  over 
the  shortest  route  when  she  follows  the  arc  of 
the  great  circle  passing  through  those  points. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  ships  should  always  sail 
on  great  circles.  Practically,  this  is  impossible, 
and  is  not  even  generally  desirable.  Great  circles 
make  different  angles  with  every  meridian  they 
cross,  so  that  the  course  would  be  constantly 
changing.  To  effect  this  constant  change  would 
be  dithcult  and  very  troublesome.  Furthermore, 
to  follow  the  great  circle  rigorously  would  often 
lead  the  ship  into  bad  weather  or  dangerous 
localities  or  into  regions  where  the  currents  and 
winds  are  adverse.  The  sole  advantage  is  the 
shortening  of  the  distance  sailed.  By  deter- 
mining points  on  the  circle  and  sailing  along 
the  rhumb-line  from  point  to  point,  the  distance 
passed  over  may  be  made  substantially  the  same 
as  on  the  great  circle,  provided  the  rhumb-line 
tracks  be  made  sufficiently  short.  In  many  cases 
it  is  desiral)!e  to  follow  quite  closely  the  great 
circle  for  some  distance  and  then  the  rhumb- 
line  course  to  some  distant  point  on  the  circle, 
which  is  again  followed  quite  closely  to  the  de- 
signed point  of  arrival.  For  instance,  the  great 
circle  from  Puget  Sound  to  Yokohama  runs 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  into  a  region 
of  fog.  For  this  reason  steamers  do  not  follow 
it  throughout,  but  only  as  far  north  as  desirable, 
when  they  take  the  rhumb-line  course  to  meet  the 
great  circle  again  (a  long  distance  to  the  west- 
ward) in  about  the  same  latitude;  from  this 
point  they  follow  it  in  short  rhumb-line  tracks 
to  the  destination. 

The  determination  of  numerous  points  upon 
the  great  circle  involves  considerable  computa- 
tion work,  and,  while  not  difficult,  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  rule-of-thumb  navigators.  To 
adapt  great  circle  sailing  to  the  comprehension 
of  such  navigators  and  to  avoid  laborious  com- 
putation, many  devices  have  been  invented,  such 
as  charts  on  the  gnomonic  projection,  the  sphero- 
graph,  great  circle  protractors,  etc.  Of  these, 
the  gnomonic  charts  are  decidedly  the  simplest 
and  most  practical.  The  projection  is  upon  a 
plane  tangent  to  the  earth  at  some  selected  point 
on  the  surface,  and  the  point  of  sight  is  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  As  all  planes  cutting  great  circles 
out  of  the  earth  pass  through  the  earth's  centre, 
they  also  pass  through  the  point  of  sight ;   and 
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the  linos  they  cut  in  the  phiiie  of  projection  are 
straight  lines.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
straight  line  joining  any  two  points  on  the  chart 
is  the  projected  great  circle  arc.  The  meridians 
and  parallels  of  latitude  being  properly  pro- 
jected on  the  chart,  it  is  very  easy  to  olitain  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  as  many  points  of  a 
great  circle  are  as  we  wish.  These  points  may 
be  transferred  to  a  Mercator  chart  and  the 
courses  between  them  obtained  in  the  usual  way, 
or  they  may  be  determined  from  the  gnomonic 
chart  itself,  but  this  is  usually  unnecessary.  The 
<levelopment  of  the  gnomonic  chart  for  use  in 
great  circle  sailing  is  due  to  the  late  Gustavo 
Herrle,  chief  draughtsnuin,  and  G.  W.  Little- 
hales,  chief  of  the  division  of  chart  construction 
in  the  Hydrographic  Office,  United  States  Navy 
Department. 

Various  other  means  of  graphically  solving 
great  circle  problems  have  been  devised.  Prob- 
ably the  earliest  was  the  'great  circle  pro- 
tractor' of  Prof.  W.  Chauvenet,  United  States 
Navy.  About  the  same  time  Jlr.  Stephen  JIartin 
Saxby  of  the  British  Navy  designed  a  very  simi- 
lar instrument,  which  was  called  the  spherograpb. 
Capt.  C.  D.  Sigsbee,  United  States  Navy,  designed 
•a  great  circle  protractor  many  years  later,  and 
recently  devised  a  new  form  of  it  which  is  now 
issued  by  the  Hvdrographic  Office  of  tlie  United 
States  Navy.  All  of  these  inventions  utilize  the 
stcreographic  projection  of  a  hemisphere  in  wliich 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  shown. 

The  spherograpb  consists  of  a  card  upon  which 
is  the  stereographic  projection  of  a  hemisphere 
with  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude 
drawn  and  marked.  Over  this,  and  pivoted  by  a 
pin  upon  the  same  centre,  there  is  an  e.xactl.y 
similar  projection  of  a  hemisphere  upon  a  trans- 
parent disk.  All  the  meridians  are  great  circles; 
therefore,  if  we  consider  the  bounding  meridian 
■of  the  lower  projection  as  that  of  the  place  of 
departure  and  mark  the  point  upon  it  at  the 
proper  latitude,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  the 
great  circle  leading  to  any  other  point  as  fol- 
lows: Turn  the  transparent  disk  until  its  pole 
ialls  upon  the  marked  point  of  departure.  Every 
meridian  of  the  transparent  disk  is  now  a  great 
circle.  If  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  is  marked 
on  the  lower  disk  in  its  proper  latitude  and 
longitude  (reckoning  the  latter  from  the  meridian 
■of  the  point  of  departure),  the  meridian  of  tin? 
transparent  disk  which  passes  through  it  is  the 
great  circle  connecting  it  with  the  point  of  de- 
parture. It  is  evident  that  this  instrument  is 
capable  of  graphically  solving  spherical  triangles 
and  other  astronomical  problems. 

Captain  Sigsbee's  protractor  is  simpler  and 
perhaps  slightly  slower  in  operation  for  some 
problems,  but  it  is  more  easily  handled,  less  likely 
to  be  injured  and  made  useless  on  board  ship,  and 
is  larger  and  more  accurate.  It  consists  of  a 
large  sheet  of  heavy  smooth  paper  or  thin  card- 
board upon  which  the  hemisphere  is  stereograph- 
ically  projected.  The  points  of  departure  and 
arrival  are  marked  upon  this  as  in  the  sphero- 
grapb. In  addition,  upon  a  sheet  of  tracing 
paper,  laid  over  the  projection,  you  mark  the 
centre,  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  point  of 
arrival.  Turn  the  paper  (keeping  the  centre  al- 
ways over  the  lower  one)  until  the  point  of 
■departure  falls  on  the  pole.  The  meridian  which 
passes  through  the  point  of  arrival  is  the  great 


circle.  Trace  such  portion  as  you  wish,  turn  the 
paper  back  to  the  (irst  position,  and  pick  up  llie 
latitude  and  longituiie  of  as  many  points  as  you 
want.  Captain  Sigsbee's  protractor  readily  lends 
itself  to  the  graphical  solution  of  a  ver,v  large 
number  of  astronomical  problems. 

SAIL-LIZARD.  A  large  t)riental  li/.ani  l/,o- 
phiirux  AmliDiiicisis)  allied  to  the  frilled  lizard 
(q.v.),  sometimes  a  yard  long,  with  a  viTy  com- 
pressed olive-green  body  and  tail,  the  latter  sur- 
mounted for  half  its  length  by  a  high,  serrate 
crest,  supported  by  spines  from"  the  vertebra-.  It 
is  found  from  Java  to  the  Philippines,  dwells  in 
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the  jungle  near  streams,  eats  almost  everything, 
and  when  frightened  rushes  into  the  water  and 
endeavors  to  conceal  itself  on  the  bottom,  where 
it  can  readily  be  taken  by  a  net.  Its  llesh  Ih 
sought  for  food. 

SAILOB'S  CHOICE.  A  common  and  highly 
valued  food-tisli  (Oitliojirixlis  cliri/soplvrus)  along 
the  sandy  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,    belonging    to    the    family    of    grunters 


bailor's  cHoicK  {LngodoD  rhomboldea). 


(Haemulidie),  called  'pigfishes'  in  this  genus.  The 
form  is  ovate-elliptical,  and  the  length  is  1'2  to 
15  inches.  The  same  name  is  given  to  several 
allied  fishes,  and  especially  to  a  small  sparoid, 
or  porg^'  (Lafjodon  rhomhoiilca) .  also  called  'pin- 
fish.'  a  beautiful  silvery-blue  and  gold  fish  of  the 
Gulf  ("oast. 

SAIN'FOIN  (Fr.  snin-foit,  OF.  also  sninct 
foiii.  siiintf<iin.  from  sniii.  from  Lat.  ,s(Iiic(h.«,  holy, 
less  probably  from  Lat.  saniis.  sound  -f-  ^oiii. 
from  Lat.  fa'niim.  hay),  or  Ksp.\nsKTTK  {Onoltrn- 
c/ii.s'  vicifFfolid).  A  perennial  pink  tlowered  legu- 
minous plant,  native  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
Kurope  and  Western  .\sia.  and  widely  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  pasturage  and  hay,  but  little  in  the 
United  States.     The  plant  grows  to  from  1  to  2 
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feet  liifih  and  liiis  rather  long  pinnate  leaves. 
The  fruit  consists  of  short  single-seeded  pods. 
It  prefers  a  light,  dry,  calcareous  soil,  with  a 
permeable,  well-drained  subsoil.  It  is  often 
grown  on  soils  too  dry  or  too  barren  for  clover. 
The  culture  of  sainfoin  is  similar  to  that  of  al- 
falfa. I'sually,  however,  only  one  cutting  is 
made  a  year.  From  IV2  to  2%  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  are  obtained,  and  the  yield  of  seed  ranges 
from  10  to  25  bushels.  It  does  not  endure  close 
j)asturing. 

SAINT  (OF.  saint,  seint,  sainct,  Ft.  saint, 
from  l.at.  sancius,  holy,  from  sancire,  to  hallow; 
connected  with  Skt.  sanj,  to  adhere).  A  name 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  members  of 
the  Christian  community  generally,  but  early  re- 
stricted in  ecclesiastical  usage  to  men  and  women 
of  special  eminence  for  personal  holiness.  The 
earliest  class  of  saints  to  receive  distinct  recog- 
nition was  naturally  that  of  the  martyrs  (q.v.). 
The  name  of  confessors  was  originally  applied  to 
those  who  had  exhibited  signal  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  professing  the  faith,  without  the  final 
crown  of  martyrdom,  but  later  was  used  of  male 
saints  in  general  who  were  not  martyrs.  Women 
are  honored  either  as  virgins,  matrons,  or  widows. 
For  the  methods  by  which  the  title  of  saint  has 
been  conferred  in  early  and  in  modern  times,  see 
Canonization. 

In  the  history  of  religious  controversy  there 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  status  of  the 
departed  saints  and  their  relation  to  the  Church 
on  earth.  That  there  is  some  practical  relation 
is  contended  as  a  logical  seipience  from  the  article 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  declares  belief  in 
'the  communion  of  saints;'  and  in  like  manner 
it  is  not  often  disputed  that  the  saints,  or  those 
who  have  passed  from  earth  into  the  presence  of 
God,  may  offer  their  prayers  to  Him  for  the 
necessities  of  the  Church  militant.  But  while 
the  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  that  it  is  a  good 
and  useful  thing  to  invoke  the  saints  on  account 
of  the  benefits  to  be  ol)tained  from  God  by 
their  aid,  Protestants  generally  contend  that  such 
invocation  is  not  only  useless,  since  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  departed  can  hear  our  prayers, 
but  positively  unlawful,  as  trenching  on  the  wor- 
shi])  due  to  God  and  derogating  from  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ.  The  first  objection  is 
met  by  the  theory  that  the  saints  are  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  and,  gazing  upon  the 
Beatific  Vision,  "behold  with  open  face  as  in  a 
glass"  all  that  Ciod  wills  them  to  know  of  what  is 
happening  on  earth.  It  is  further  asserted  that 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the 
Universe  and  the  address  to  the  saints,  which 
is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  made  without  ob- 
jection to  venerated  friends  on  earth.  The  last 
objection  is  answered  by  emphasizing  the  belief 
that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  gain  their  effi- 
cacy only  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  all- 
prevailing  mediation  of  Christ.  For  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  images  and  relics  of  the  saints,  see 
iMAfiE-WoRSHip;  Relics. 

BiiiLiociRAPiiY.  The  most  extensive  as  well  as 
most  scholarly  is  the  collection  by  the  Bollan- 
dists  (q.v.),  Acta  Hanctorum  (q.v.).  Familiar 
to  all  English  students  is  Alban  Butler,  Lives  of 
the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  Other  Saints  (original 
edition,  London,  1756-59;  n.  e.  ib.,  1800)  ;  Lives 
of  Saints  and  Servants  of  God  (edited  by  F. 
.W.   Faber,  ib.,    1843-44)  ;   Jameson,   Sacred  and 


Legendary  Art  (ib.,  1848);  id.,  Legends  of  the 
Munuslic  Orders  (ib.,  1850)  ;  Baring-Gould, 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (ib.,  1872-92,  new  ed.,  ib., 
1897-98)  ;  Gibson,  Short  Lives  of  Saints  for  Every 
Day  in  tlie  Year  (ib.,  1890-97).  For  British  and 
Irish  saints  jiarticularly,  consult:  Lives  of  the 
Eiiylish  Saints  (written  by  various  hands,  at  the 
suggestion  of  John  Henry  Newman,  ib.,  1844-45; 
new  ed.,  1900  et  seq. );  Fleming,  A  Complete 
Calendar  of  the  English  Saints  and  Martyrs  for 
Every  Day  of  the  Year    (ib.,   1902). 

SAINT-ACHEUL,  siiN'ttl'shel'.  A  celebrated 
arclueological  site  in  the  Sonime  Valley,  Northern 
France.  It  gives  name  to  the  so-called  Acheu- 
Ican  epoch  in  French  archsology,  following  the 
Chellfan,  the  oldest  in  their  Paleolitliic  period. 
It  was  characterized  by  great  cold  and  the  fauna 
is  a  transition  toward  that  of  the  more  temperate 
climate  that  followed. 

SAINT-AFFKIQUE,  saN'tdf'frek'.  A  town 
of  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  France,  oil  the 
Dourdon  River,  37  miles  east  of  Albi  (Map: 
France,  J  8).  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, between  two  mountains,  and  is  surrounded 
by  meadows,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  The 
streets  are  broad,  but  the  houses  are  mostly  old 
and  mean.  The  town  has  woolen  and  cotton  fac- 
tories and  tanneries,  and  a  lively  trade  in  wool, 
and  is  celebrated  for  Roquefort  cheese,  made 
from  ewe's  milk,  chiefiy  in  the  mountain  pasture* 
around  the  neighboring  village  of  Roquefort. 
The  town  successfully  resisted  the  Prince  de 
Conde  in  1028.     Population,  about  5000. 

SAINT  AL'BANS.  A  municipal  borough  in 
Hertfordshire,  England,  situated  on  a  picturesque 
hill,  21  miles  northwest  of  London.  It  is  close 
to  the  site  of  ^'eruhnnium,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  south  of  England  during  the  Roman 
period.  King  Offa  II.  of  Mercia,  in  795,  founded 
an  abbey  in  meniorv  of  Saint  Alban,  a  Roman 
soldier  and  the  proto-martyr  of  England,  who 
died  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  town  grew  up  about 
the  abbey,  which  became  the  most  important  in 
England.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the 
jdace  was  the  scene  of  two  battles;  the  first  was 
in  1455,  when  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated 
and  Henry  VI.  was  made  a  captive ;  the  second 
in  1401,  when  the  Yorkists  were  defeated. 
(See  Roses,  Wars  of  the.)  In  1877  Saint 
Albans  became  a  bishop's  see.  The  abbey 
is  built,  in  part,  of  Roman  bricks  from 
Verulamium.  'The  abbey  church  is  cruciform 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  Its  length 
is  550  feet,  its  breadth  175  feet,  and  it.s  Nor- 
man tower  is  145  feet  high.  Its  earliest  portions 
date  from  about  1080.  The  church  underwent, 
in  1875,  an  extensive  restoration.  The  gate, 
which  is  now  a  school,  is  the  only  extant  portion 
of  the  other  monastic  buildings.  In  Saint 
Michael's  Church  there  is  a  monument  to  Lord 
Bacon,  who  was  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount 
Saint  Albans.  The  population,  in  1891.  was  12,- 
895;  in  1901,  10.000,  many  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  straw-plaiting  and  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods.  The  various  annals  and  chronicles  of 
Saint  Albans  are  published  in  the  Rolls  Series, 
in  21  volumes.  See,  especially,  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  Roger  of  Wendovcr. 

SAINT  ALBANS.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Franklin  County,  Vt..  45  miles  northwest 
of  Montpelier;  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad 
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(Map:  Vermont,  B  2).  It  is  attractively  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  400  feet,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  Lake  t'lianiplain.  Near  liy  are  the 
AUiis  and  liellevuc  Hills,  which  atluril  extended 
views  of  the  (irecn  Mountains,  Lake  Cliamplain, 
and  the  Adirondaeks.  The  city  has  a  public 
library,  the  Warner  Home  for  the  Destitute,  a 
hospital,  and  the  Villa  IJarlow  Convent.  Saint 
Albans  is  noted  as  the  centre  of  large  dairying 
interests,  and  has  a  large  creamery,  several  but- 
ter and  cheese  making  eslablishnu'nts,  and  manu- 
factories of  iron  and  steel  bridge  work,  iron  roof- 
ing, and  other  iron  i)rodncts.  Shops  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railroad  also  are  here.  Popula- 
tion, in  1000,  (i^.SO. 

Saint  Albans  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1850,  and  was  chartered  as  a  cjty  in  1807.  It 
was  a  rendezvous  of  insurrectionist  leaders  dur- 
ing the  Canadian  troubles  of  1837-38.  On  Octo- 
ber 10,  I8G4,  it  was  raided  by  Confederates  from 
Canada,  who  seized  more  than  .$200,000  deposited 
in  the  local  banks.  In  IStUi  a  i)arty  of  Fenians 
started  from  Saint  Albans  to  attack  Canada,  and 
later  a  force  of  United  ,States  troops  under  (ien- 
eral  Meade  was  stationed  here  to  prevent  further 
acts  of  hostility  against  Great  Britain.  Consult 
Tcrmmtt  Historical  Gazetteer  (Burlington,  1807- 
82). 

SAINT  ALEXANDER  NEVSKI,  nff'sk^. 
A  Russian  military  order  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1722.  It  was  first  conferred  by  Catha- 
rine I.  in  1725.  Only  those  of  the  rank  of 
major-general  are  eligible  for  the  distinction. 
The  decoration  is  an  eight-pointed  red  cross  with 
double  eagles  in  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre 
an  image  of  the  saint  on  horseback,  armed. 

SAINT-AMAND,  saN'ta'niaN'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Nord,  France,  7  miles  north 
by  west  of  Valenciennes,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Elnon  and  Scarpe  rivers  (Map:  France,  K  1). 
It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and  baths.  The 
town  hall  is  the  most  prominent  structure  and 
affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
coimtry.  The  town  is  important  for  its  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel.  Population,  in  1901, 
13,705. 

SAINT-AMAND,  Imbert  de.  See  Imbebt 
DE  Sai.ntAmamj. 

SAINT- AMAND-MONT-ROND,  moN-rON. 
The  capital  of  an  arrondisscment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cher,  France.  27  miles  north  by  west  of 
Montluoon.  on  the  Cher  River  (Map:  France, 
J  5).  In  the  vicinity  are  interesting  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  city.  The  town  is  also  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  Condc.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Popu- 
lation, in  1001,  8320. 

SAINT-AMANT,  seN'fal'mriN',  Antoinr  Gi- 
BARD,  Sieur  de  (1504-1001).  A  French  poet,  born 
probably  near  Rouen.  Gautier  calls  him  the 
creator,  with  Scarron  and  Thcophile  de  Viau, 
ef  burlesque  poetry  in  France.  The  most 
important  of  his  poems  are:  Mo'isc  sauvi'  dcs 
eaux,  which  contains  some  beautiful  descriptive 
writing;  Solitude,  which  Roileau  calls  his  best 
work;  and  Alhion.  a  c\irious  picture  of  English 
manners.  He  published  his  (Fiivres  pn^tiques, 
in  4  parts  (1020,  1031,  1043,  1040),  and  a  Der- 
nier reeveil  in  1058.  Consult  Gautier,  Les  gro- 
tesques (Paris,  1844). 
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SAINT  AN'DREWS.  A  royal  burRh,  sea- 
port. ■.\i\d  watering  place  in  Fifeshire,  .Scothmd. 
on  Saint  An<lrcwM  l!ay,  15  miles  southenst  of 
Dundee  (Map:  Scotland,  K  3).  It  has  two 
small  harbors,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
of  Scotch  summer  resorts,  and  its  line  g(df  links 
stretch  along  the  shore  to  the  north  of  the  town 
for  two  miles.  Saint  Andrews  has  been  noted  as 
an  educational  centre  sinc^e  1120.  (See  Sai.nt 
Anukews,  U.NivicusiTY  OF.)  The  manufacture  of 
golf  clubs  and  balls  is  the  chief  ind\istry,  .Saint 
-Xndrews  being  the  headciuarters  of  golling  in 
Scotland.  Fishing  gives  considerable  employ- 
ment, and  coal  is  mined  in  tlu'  neighlioiiiood. 
There  are  ruins  of  the  cathedral  conimenced  in 
1100  and  destroyed  in  I  .■)r)0,  iif  the  castle  dating 
from  1200,  and  of  a  Dominican  monastery  found- 
ed in  1274.  Population,  in  1001,  7li21.  Consult 
the  monograi)hs  by  Lang  (London,  1803)  and 
Boyd   (il).,  1802;  another  vol.,  1800). 

SAINT  ANDREWS,  Univeh.sity  ok.  The 
oldest  Scotch  university.  It  was  founded  in 
1411  by  Bishop  Henry  Wardlaw  and  eonlirmed 
by  a  bull  of  l'o])e  Benedict  XIII.  It  was  modeled 
in  most  respects  after  the  University  of  Paris 
(q.v. ),  and  from  the  very  begiiming  received  the 
encounigemelit  of  the  Scottish  kings.  By  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  existed 
already  three  colleges:  Saint  Salvator,  Saint 
Leonards,  and  Saint  Mary,  established  in  1450, 
1512,  and  1537,  respectively.  They  were  at  first 
devoted  mainly  to  theology'  and  philosophy,  and 
although  originally  intended  to  combat  heresy, 
they  became  the  strongholds  of  Protestantism, 
particularly  Saint  Leonards.  In  1570  the  col- 
leges were  reorganized.  Saint  Salvator  and  Saint 
Leonards  assuming  the  instructicm  of  philosopliy, 
law,  and  medicine,  while  theology  was  taught  at 
Saint  Mary's.  The  secular  colleges  were  united 
in  1747.  University  College,  founded  by  Dr. 
John  Baxter  and  Miss  Baxter  in  1880,  at 
Dundee,  became  atliliated  with  Saint  .Andrews  in 
1800.  The  university  library,  founded  in  1456, 
contains  over  115,000  voUunes  and  manuscripts. 
The  university's  :ittcMdaii<c  in   10(12  was  204. 

SAINT  ANDREW'S  CROSS.  A  cross  with 
beams  forming  the  letter  X,  so  named  l)ecause 
Saint  Andrew  is  said  to  have  suffered  on  such  a, 
cross.  Since  it  forms  the  initial  of  the  tireek 
word  for  Clirist,  it  was  held  in  great  honor.  It 
is  also  calleei  Hurgundian  cross,  because  it  ap- 
peared in  the  l!nrgiindi:in  arms. 

SAINT  ANN,  OiuiKii  op.  A  Russian  order 
founded  in  1735  by  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 
Holst<'in-(iottorp  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Petrovna.  In  1707  it  was  made  a  Russian  order 
of  merit,  and  its  single  class  was  divided  into 
three,  to  which  two  classes,  for  military  candi- 
dates, were  .subsequently  added.  The  decoration 
is  a  red  cross  bearing  the  inmge  of  Saint  .\nn, 
and  is  worn  by  the  first  class  in  connection  with 
an  eight-pointed  star  with  the  Imperial  crown 
and  the  device,  "Amantibus  .Tustitiiim,  Pietatem, 
Fidem."  The  first  class  confers  hereditary  no- 
bility. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  Falls  of.     See  Minne- 

APOMS. 

.    SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.     Sec  Ektsipe- 

LAK. 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  sas'Ur'nA',  .Iacqies  Le- 
itoY   DE    (1790-1854).     A  French  marshal,  bom 
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in  Paris.  He  hi'lprd  suppress  the  abortive  rising 
in  the  Vendee  in  ls;i-2,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to 
-Vtrica.  He  dcleated  and  captured  tlie  Algerian 
chief  liouMaza  in  1847  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Saint-Arnaud 
was  in  Paris  al  the  Revolution  of  1848 
and  fouglit  against  the  rioters  at  the  liead 
of  a  brigade.  In  18.51,  after  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Kabyles,  be  was  made  a 
general  of  division,  recalled  to  France,  and  put 
in  coiiiiuand  of  tlie  Second  Division  of  the  Army 
of  Paris.  On  October  2G,  1851,  he  was  ap- 
pointed War  Minister,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Napoleon  in  the  coup  dY'tat  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  18.")1.  A  year  later  he  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France  and  grand  equerry  to  the  lOnipcror. 
On  till'  outl)rcak  of  the  war  in  tlic  Crimea  Saint- 
Arnaud  was  put  in  command  of  the  French  fcjrccs. 
Soon  after  Saint-.Xrnaud  succumlied  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign,  dying  on  board  a  French 
war  vessel.  His  Icttres  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1855) 
are  autobiographical  in  nature. 

SAINT  ASAPH,  sant  az'af.  A  city,  standing 
on  a  >.Miall  hill  between  the  rivers  Clwyd  and 
Elwy,  in  the  northwest  of  Flintshire.  Wales 
(Map:  Wales.  C  3).  Its  trade  is  agricultural. 
The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  cruciform 
structure,  dating  from  1284  on  the  site  of  a 
wooden  structure  founded  before  596.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  l(i,.372.  Consult  Walcott,  Memo- 
rials of  Saint  Asajih    (London,  1865). 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  n'gusten.  A  city  and 
the  cuunty-scat  of  Saint  John  County,  Fla.,  32 
miles  south  by  east  of  Jacksonville ;  on  Matanzas 
Bav,  and  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad 
(Jiap:  Florida,  G  2).  The  oldest  city  in  the 
United  States.  Saint  Augustine  is  especially  at- 
tractive with  its  narrow  streets,  picturesque  old 
houses,  and  interesting  remains.  The  vieinit.y 
is  one  of  remarkable  beauty  owing  to  its  .semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
city  are  ruins  of  tlie  old  wall  erected  by  the 
early  settlers  as  a  protection  against  Indian  in- 
cursions. Here,  too.  is  the  ancient  fort  of  San 
Marco  (now  Fort  Marion),  begun  about  1656 
and  finished  a  century  later.  It  covers  four 
acres.  From  this  point  southward  extends  the 
sea  wall,  con.structed  by  the  Federal  Government 
— a  popular  promenade.  An  old  Spanish  con- 
Tent  occupied  the  present  site  of  Saint  Francis 
barracks  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  wall, 
its  ruins  having  been  utilized  in  the  building  ol 
the  modern  structure.  Near  the  barracks  is  the 
Alicia  Hospital.  The  old  Governor's  palace, 
on  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucidn,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  has  been  rebuilt  and  now  serves 
as  a  United  States  custom  house  and  post-office. 
The  cathedral  dates  from  1793.  Other  features 
are  the  municipal  buildings,  the  Public  Library, 
State  Institiite  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Institute  of  Natural  Science,  and 
Saint  .Jo.seph's  Academy.  Saint  Augustine  is  of 
some  importance  as  the  centre  of  large  fruit- 
growing interests,  but  is  best  known  as  a  winter 
and  health  resort,  being  noted  for  its  mild 
uniform  climate.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  70°  and  the  winter  average  53°.  There  are 
several  large  hotels,  among  which  is  the  Ponce 
de  Leon,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  Across 
the  bay  from  Saint  Augustine  is  Anastasia  Island, 
■with  a  lighthouse  and  quarries  of  coquina,  a 
shelly  formation  which  has  been  used  since  the 


Siianish  regime  for  building  and  paving  pur- 
poses throughout  the  city.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  cho.sen  biennially,  and  a  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated 
bv  the  numicipality.  Population,  in  1890,  4742; 
in  1900,  4272. 

In  1513  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the 
'Fountain  of  Youth,'  seems  to  have  visited  the 
site  of  Saint  Augustine.  Half  a  century  later, 
in  1504,  a  company  of  French  Huguenots  passed 
here  and  .settled  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  on 
the  Saint  John's  River.  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de 
Aviles,  sent  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  expel  the 
intruders,  stopped  here,  August  28,  1505,  Saint 
Augustine's  Day,  and  erected  a  fort.  After 
butchering  the  French  (September  20th)  at  the 
Saint  .Johns  he  returned  and  established  a  settle- 
ment— the  earliest  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Saint  Augustine  was  burned 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586  and  sacked  by  the 
piratical  Captain  Davis  in  1065.  Throughout  its 
early  history  ill  feeling  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  English  colonists  to  the  north  was 
chronic.  In  1681  a  force  from  Saint  Augustine 
attacked  the  English  settlements  at  Port  Royal. 
Governor  Jloore  of  South  Carolina  made  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  on  Saint  Augiistine  in  1702  and 
1704.  burning  the  greater  part  of  the  town  on 
the  former  occasion:  and  in  1743  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, having  been  ordered  away  from  CJeorgia 
by  the  Spanish,  marched  to  Saint  Augustine  and 
besieged  it  unsuccessfully  for  thirty-eight  days. 
In  1763  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Florida  into 
English  hands  and  was  used  as  a  military  sta- 
tion during  the  Revohition  ;  but  it  became  Span- 
ish again  in  1783.  In  1821  it  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
1819.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  twice  cap- 
tured by  Union  armies.  Consult:  Fairbanks,  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Snint  Augustine  (New 
York,  1858)  ;  id..  The  Spaniards  in  Florida 
(.Lacksonville,  1868)  ;  Reynolds,  Old  Saint  A«- 
ffustine  (Saint  Augustine,  1885);  and  a  sketch 
in  Powell,  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States 
(New  York,   1900). 

SAINT  BARTHOL'OMEW.  A  small  island 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  belonging  to  the  French 
colony  of  Guadeloupe,  and  situated  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  Leeward  group  130  miles 
northwest  of  Guadeloupe  (Map:  West  Indies, 
(i  6).  Area,  8  square  miles.  It  is  about  1000 
feet  high,  arid  and  devoid  of  forest,  but  produces 
some  sugar,  cotton,  and  cacao.  Population,  about 
3000.  The  island  was  colonized  by  the  French 
in  1648,  bought  by  Sweden  in  1785,  and  bought 
back  by  France  in  1877. 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW,  Massacke  of. 
See  Rartiiolomew's,  Massacre  of  Saint. 

SAINT  BER'NARD,  Fr.  pron.  siiN  ber'nar'. 
Great.  A  mountain  pass  in  the  Alps  (q.v.)  east 
of  Mont  Blanc.  8110  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
a  carriage  road  connecting  the  valleys  of  the 
Dora  Baltea  and  the  Rhone  (Map:  Italy,  B  2). 
The  famous  hospice  or  monastery  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard, 17  miles  from  Aosta,  in  Italy,  and  30  miles 
from  Martigny,  Switzerland,  is  almost  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass  beside  a  little  lake  which 
even  in  summer  often  freezes  over.  The  hospice 
entertains  yearly  from  20.000  to  25,000  guests, 
who  contribute  only  a  small  part  of  the  $6000  to 
$8000    required   to   maintain   the   establishment. 
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This  monastery  was  founded  in  902  by  Saint 
Bernard  de  Jlenthou.  It  is  now  oceuined  by 
twent}'  Augustine  monks  with  seven  assistants. 
It  is  their  special  mission  with  the  aid  of  their 
famous  .Saint  Bernard  dogs  to  rescue  travcU'rs 
wlio  maj'  be  lost  in  the  snow.  In  the  hospice  are 
engravings  and  pictures  given  by  grateful  trav- 
elers, a  collection  of  coins,  and  numerous  an- 
tiquities found  in  the  vicinity — among  them 
fragments  of  brass  tablets  offered  to  .Jupiter 
Paniinus  by  pious  Romans  after  escape  from 
danger.  From  Jupiter  Poeninus,  who  had  here 
at  one  time  a  temple  dedicated  to  him,  the  range 
of  mountains  is  called  the  Pennine  Alps,  the 
mountain  itself  by  the  Italians,  Monte  Giove, 
and,  locally,  Jlont  Joux.  This  pass  was  much 
used  by  the  Romans,  particularly  after  the 
foundation  of  Aosta  (q.v.),  was  improved  by 
Constantine,  traversed  by  the  Lombards,  by 
Charlemagne's  uncle,  Bernard,  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  and  by  large  bodies  of  French  and  Aus- 
trian soldiers  during  the  campaigns  of  1798, 
1799,  and  ISOO. 

Little  Saint  Bernard  is  a  pass  7170  feet 
above  the  sea  southwest  of  Jlont  Blanc,  connect- 
ing the  vallejs  of  the  Dora  Baltea  and  the  Is&re. 

SAINT  BERNARD  DOG.  The  largest  of 
domestic  dogs,  often  nearly  tliree  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder  and  1.30  pounds  in  weight.  The  race 
was  developed  from  an  unknown  origin,  at  the 
Hospice  of  Saint  Bernard,  in  the  Alpine  pass  of 
that  name,  whose  monks  have  maintained  the 
breed  through  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
aid  to  belated  travelers,  or  rescuing  those  lost  in 
snow-storms.  They  are  also  used  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  snow-covered  track,  or  the  safety 
of  an  ice-bridge.  Their  capacity  for  tracking  and 
their  keenness  of  nose  equal  that  of  the  best 
bloodhound.  They  are  very  hardy  dogs,  yet  in 
the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
were  nearly  exterminated,  once  by  a  pest  that 
left  but  one,  and  once  by  an  avalanche,  which 
carried  away  all  but  three  of  the  monks'  dogs. 
Excellent  dogs  for  similar  use  have  been  bred 
and  trained  on  the  Saint  Gothard,  Simplon, 
Grimsel,  and  Furka  passes,  aad  in  other  Alpine 
hospices.  Two  varieties  of  Saint  Bernards  are  rec- 
ognized— the  smooth-coated  and  the  rough-coated. 
The  shorter-haired  dog  shows  better  its  true 
power  and  shape.  The  standard  of  the  breed 
calls  for  a  tall,  erect  figure,  strong,  muscular,  and 
bony  in  every  part :  a  powerful  and  imposing 
head,  with  a  wide  massive  skull,  and  an  intelli- 
gent expression.  The  supraorbital  ridges  are 
strongly  developed,  and  form  nearlj'  a  right  angle 
with  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  head.  A  furrow 
runs  up  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  between  the 
supraorbital  arches.  The  skin  on  the  forehead  is 
wrinkled,  but  not  deepl.v.  The  chops  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  strongly  developed,  like  those  of  the 
bloodhound,  I>ut  turn  with  a  graceful  curve  into 
those  of  the  lower  edge,  and  are  slightly  over- 
hanging. The  nostrils  are  dilated  and  black;  the 
ears  lightly  set  on,  and  close  at  the  base,  and  th(^ 
back  edge  standing  away  when  the  dog  is  listen- 
ing; the  eyes  set  more  to  the  side  than  to  the 
front,  the  lids  showing  a  slight  haw.  The  feet 
are  broad,  and  the  toes  strong,  with  a  single  or 
double  dew-claw,  giving  an  extended  surface  to 
the  foot  when  on  the  snow.  The  coat  is  very 
dense,  lying  smooth,  but  in  the  rough-haired  is 
considerably  long,  and  flat  to  slightly  waw,  and 


the  tail  is  bushier  than  in  the  smooth-coated  va- 
riety. The  color  may  be  black,  red,  or  white  in 
well-defined  patches.  Consult  works  cited  under 
Dou;  and  sec  Plate  of  Dogs. 

SAINT-BRIEXIC,  saN  br6'^.  The  capital  of 
the  DcparlMunl  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  03 
miles  northwest  of  Rennes,  at  the  uiouth  of  the 
Gouet  River  (Map:  France,  D  3).  Its  port.  Le 
Li'guC',  is  one  mile  distant  to  the  north  on  the 
English  Channel.  The  town  has  an  allractive 
situation,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  liy  reason 
of  its  antiquity.  It  has  a  catlicilral  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  recent  ly  restored,  the 
Church  of  Xotre  Dame  d'Esp^rance,  also  a  lliir- 
tcenth-eentury  structure,  and  the  Church  of  Saint 
Michel,  a  modern  cdilice.  The  town  carries  on  a 
large  coastwise  trade  in  farm  and  garden  produce 
and  fish,  and  is  largely  interested  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactures.  A  monastery  was  established 
here  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  fifth  century  by 
Saint  Brieuc.  a  Welsh  missionary.  SainlHrieuc 
was  the  scene  of  nuich  fighting  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror.     Population,  in  1901,  22,198. 

SAINT  CATH'ARINE,  Order  of.  A  Rus- 
sian order  inslitutcil  in  1714  by  Peter  the 
Cireat,  and  originally  intended  as  a  special  dis- 
tinction for  his  consort  Catharine,  in  recognition 
of  her  services  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1711. 
The  membership  was  subsequently  extended  to  in- 
clude all  the  princesses  of  the  Imperial  house 
and  women  of  the  nobility.  The  decoration,  a  dia- 
mond cross,  has  an  oval  medallion  with  an  image 
of  Saint  Catharine  holding  a  cross,  on  which  are 
the  letters  D.  S.  F.  R.  (Domine,  Salvum  Fac  Re- 
gem  ) . 

SAINT  CATHARINES.  The  capital  of  Lin- 
coln County,  ()ntari(j.  Canada;  situated  on  the 
Welland  Canal  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Welland. 
and  the  Niagara  Central  railroads;  12  miles  north- 
west of  Niagara  Falls  (Map:  Ontario,  D  4).  The 
city  has  manufactures  of  machinery  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  surrovinding  countr.v  is 
picturesque  and  productive.  The  well-known  min- 
eral well  of  Saint  Catharines  supplies  on  an 
average  130.000  gallons  a  day.  Saint  Catharines 
has  been  called  the  Saratoga  of  British  Amer- 
ica. There  are  gas  and  electric  lights,  giavity 
system  of  water-works,  good  sewerage  .system, 
and  superior  educational  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  Bishop  Ridlev  College,  an  Anglican  estab- 
lishment. Population,  in  1891,  9170;  in  1901. 
9946. 

SAINT  CATHARINE'S  COLLEGE.  A  col- 
lege founded  at  Cambridge,  luigland,  l)y  Robert 
\^'odelarke,  or  \\"oodlark.  Provost  of  King's  Col- 
lege and  chancellor  of  the  university,  in  1473 
(charter  in  1475),  for  a  master  and  three  fellows. 
It  is,  and,  save  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  al- 
ways been,  one  of  the  smaller  Canibriijge  colleges. 
Tliere  were,  in  1902.  a  master.  (!  fellows,  and  26 
scholars,  Ijesidcs  sizars.  Among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  college  may  be  men- 
tioned Archbishop  Sandys,  Dr.  Addenbrooke. 
founder  of  the  hospital  in  Cambridge,  and  the 
naturalist  .John  Ray. 

SAINT-CHAMOND,  s:-ix'sh:'i'mnN'.  A  town 
in  the  Department  of  Loire,  France,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  8  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Saint  Etienne  (Map:  France, 
L  6).  It  is  a  flourishing,  well-built  town,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  district  extensively  engaged  in  the 
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manufacture  of  laces  ami  ribbons.  There  are  also 
dye  works,  naval  and  railway  workshops.  There 
are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in 
1901,  15,4()9. 

SAINT  CHARLES.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  .Vaint  I  harks  I'oiinty,  Mo.,  20  miles  north- 
west of  Saint  Louis ;  on  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  on 
the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Tccas 
railroads  (Map:  Missouri.  F  3).  It  is  tlie  seat 
of  the  Lindenwood  Female  CoUcfie  (Presbyte- 
rian), opened  in  1S30,  Saint  Charles  Military  Col- 
lege (Methodist  Episcopal),  founded  in  1834.  and 
the  Sacred  Heart  Academy.  The  court  liou.se 
here  is  a  fine  structure,  having  cost  .$100,000.  The 
centre  of  a  ricli  afjricultural  section.  Saint  Charles 
has  also  important  industrial  interests.  The  car 
factory  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in 
the  I'nited  States  and  there  are  also  maniifacto- 
ries  of  cob  pipes,  flour,  brick  and  tile,  furniture, 
and  beer.  The  leadin;,'  articles  of  Commerce  in- 
clude the  manufactured  products,  tobacco,  lime- 
stone, corn,  and  farm  produce.  The  government. 
under  the  revised  charter  of  1890.  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  biennial!}',  and  a  )inicameral  coun- 
cil. The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water  works 
and  electric  light  plant.  Settled  in  1769,  Saint 
Charles  was  incorporated  in  1849.  Population, 
in  1890,  GI61;  in  1900,  7982. 

SAINT  CHARLES,  Order  of.  An  order  of 
merit  founded  in  1858  by  Charles  III.  of  Monaco, 
on  the  model  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  dec- 
oration is  a  white  enameled  cross  with  a  red  bor- 
der, surmounted  by  a  crown  and  interwoven  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  olive.  The  central  red 
medallion  bears  two  C"s  with  the  legend  Piiiiccps 
et  Patria. 

SAINT  CHRIS'TOPHER,  or  Saint  Kitts. 
One  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  British  West 
Indies,  situated  in  17°  18'  N.  latitude  and  62° 
48'  W.  longitude,  and  covering  an  area  of  65 
square  miles  (Map:  West  Indies,  Q  6).  It  is 
traversed  in  the  centre  by  a  mountain  range,  of 
which  the  highest  peak,  the  extinct  volcano 
Mount  Misery,  is  more  than  4000  feet  high.  The 
climate  is  healthful ;  the  chief  products  are  sugar 
and  rum.  Coffee  and  cotton  are  also  cultivated 
to  some  extent.  Together  with  Nevis  (q.v.)  and 
the  dependency  of  Anguila,  Saint  Christopher 
forms  a  division  of  the  Leeward  group.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  30,876;  in  1901,  29.782.  Capital, 
Basse  Terre.  Tlie  island  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1493  and  settled  by  the  English  and 
French  about  1623-25.  It  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 

SAINT  CLAIR.  A  borough  in  Schuylkill 
County,  Pa.,  3  miles  north  of  Pottsville;  on  Jlill 
Creek,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Penn.sylvania,  E  3).  It  is  situated 
in  a  hilly  region,  containing  extensive  deposits 
of  anthracite,  the  mining  of  which  constitutes  the 
leading  industry.  Miners'  squibs  and  fuses  and 
miner-s'  caps  are  the  principal  manufactures. 
Population,  in  1890.  3680;   in  1900,  4638. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Lake.  A  lake  belonging  to 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  and  situated  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  and  between  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  (Map: 
Michigan.  L  6).  It  is  27  miles  long  and  25  miles 
wide,  and  has  an  area  of  396  square  miles.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  through  the 
Saint  Clair  River,  and  discharges  into  Lake  Erie 


through  the  Detroit  Kiver.  Its  elevation 
above  sea-level  is  576  feet,  Ijeing  6  feet  lower  than 
Lake  Huron,  and  3  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  21  feet,  and  in  the  north, 
where  it  borders  on  the  nmd-flats  of  the  Saint 
Clair  delta,  it  is  very  shallow.  Steamers  draw- 
ing 20  feet,  however,  can  pass  between  the  two 
rivers. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  Arthur  (1734-1818).  A 
Scotch-.\merican  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Thur- 
so, Caithness-shire,  Scotland;  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  joined  the  British 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  in  1758  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  Admiral  Boscawen.  He  served  with 
distinction  under  Amherst  at  Louisburg,  and 
under  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  1762,  and  in  1764  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  held  various  civil  offices  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  joined 
the  colonial  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
For  his  gallant  services  at  the  battles  of  Three 
Rivers,  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1777  and  placed  in 
command  at  Ticonderoga.  He  was  forced  to 
abandon  that  place  to  Burgoyne,  and,  although  ac- 
quitted of  blame  by  court-martial,  lost  his  com- 
mand. Remaining  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  he 
again  rose  to  important  positions,  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  operations  which  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  C'ornwallis.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  1785-87,  becoming  its  presi- 
dent in  the  latter  year,  and  from  1783  to  1789 
was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  giving  its  name  to  that  city  in 
1790.  In  1789  he  was  made  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  in  1791,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army,  was 
sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians, 
which  ended  in  the  disastrous  rout  of  his  forces. 
A  committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  Con- 
gress exonerated  him,  but  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  May,  1792,  and  in  1802  Jefferson  removed 
him  from  his  Governorship.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Consult:  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Manner  i>i  which  the  Campaign 
against  the  Indians  in  the  year  1791  ivas  con- 
ducted under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Saint  Clair  (Philadelphia,  1812)  ;  Smith,  The 
Life  and  PuMic  Services  of  Arthur  Saint  Clair 
(Cincinnati,  1882). 

SAINT  CLAIR  RIVER.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron.  It  is  41  miles  long,  and  flows  south  on 
the  boundary  between  Michigan  and  Ontario, 
emptying  into  Lake  Saint  Clair  (q.v.)  through 
a  fan-.shaped  delta  of  seven  channels  (Map:  Mich- 
igan. L  6 ) .  The  river  itself  is  navigable,  and  one 
of  the  delta  channels  has  been  improved  by  canal- 
izing a  part  of  it  and  guarding  it  by  embank- 
ments. It  is  being  made  available  for  vessels 
drawing  20  feet.  In  1891  a  tunnel  was  built 
under  the  river  between  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia, 
measuring  with  its  approaches  3851  yards,  and 
connecting  the  Canadian  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  railways. 

SAINT-CLAUDE,  s.aN'klod'.  The  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Jura, 
France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bienne  and  Ta- 
con,  19  miles  northwest  of  Geneva  (Map:  France, 
M  5).  It  is  an  episcopal  see.  with  a  fourteenth- 
century  cathedral,  the  former  church  of  an  im- 
portant abbey,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Rev- 
olution.     The   town   has   manufactures   of   toys, 
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pipes,  ami  snutl'  bo.xcs,  and  is  noted  for  its  lapi- 
dary ostalilisliinents.    Population,  in  I'JOl,  10,4!)!). 

SAINT-CLOUD,  kliJo.     A  town  of  France,  in 

till-  l)c'|Kutiiiiiit  cif  Seine-et-Oise,  .situated  on  the 
declivity  ot  a  liill  near  the  Seine,  5  miles  west 
of  I'aris  (Map:  Paris  and  vicinity).  Po])ula- 
tion.  in  lliol,  li2t)o.  Its  famous  and  heauliful  park 
contains  about  1000  acres,  is  embellished  by  spa- 
cious allecs  and  a  large  cascade  and  fountain,  and 
commands  a  tine  view  over  Paris.  The  town 
tii.'ures  often  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Henry  III.  was  assassinated  here  in  1589,  by  the 
fanatical  monk  Jacques  Clt^ment.  Saint-Cloud 
was  long  famous  on  account  of  its  magnificent 
chateau.  Imilt  by  Mazarin,  and  embellislu'il  by  suc- 
cessive dukes  of  Orleans,  who  possessed  it  till 
1782,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. Here  Bonaparte,  in  179!),  was  named 
First  Consul;  and  in  tliis  place  Charles  X.  signed 
the  ordinances  which  produced  the  Revolution 
of  1830.  But  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the 
chateau  was  set  on  lire  and  destroyed  by  the 
artillery. 

SAINT  CLOUD.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Stearns  County,  Minn.,  ()5  miles  northwest  of 
Jlinneapolis;  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
railroads  (ilap:  Minnesota,  D  5).  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Reformatory.  Saint  Ra])haers  Hos- 
pital, the  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Public  Library, 
anil  the  Home  for  tlie  Aged  are  other  noteworthy 
features.  Saint  Cloud  is  the  centre  of  a  grain- 
growing'  and  stock-raising  region,  but  is  best 
known  for  its  large  granite  interests.  Manu- 
facturing is  extensively  carried  on.  excellent 
water  power  being  derived  from  rapids  of  the 
Mississi]ipi.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  iron 
and  lumber  products,  brick,  tlour,  and  beer,  which 
constitute  the  principal  manufactures.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  annually, 
and  a  iinicameral  council.  Settled  in  18.54, 
Saint  Cloud  was  incorporated  in  1SG8,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  citv  in  1889.  Population,  in 
1800.  7ilS(;;  in  1(100,' 8063. 

SAINT  CROIX,  kroi,  or  Schoodic.  A  river 
forming  ]iart  of  the  boiuidarv  between  Maine 
and  New  P.runswick  (Map:  jiaine,  J  5).  It 
flows  from  the  Schoodic  or  Grand  Lakes  in  Maine 
75  miles  southeast  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  It  is 
navigable  to  Calais,  about   10  miles. 

SAINT  CROIX  RIVER.  A  river  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  (Map:  Wisconsin.  A3).  It  rises  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  latter  State  and 
flows  .southwest  for  200  miles,  entering  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  a  lake-like  expansion.  20  miles 
below  Saint  Paul.  It  is  navigable  54  miles  to 
Saint  Croix  Falls,  above  which  there  are  several 
picturesipic   falls. 

SAINT-CYR,  saN'ser',  Laurent  GorvioN, 
]\Iarq>iis  de  (1704-1830).  A  nuirshal  of  France, 
born  at  Toul.  In  1792  he  volunteered  in  the 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  served  under  Custine, 
and  having  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral of  division  in  1703.  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns on  the  Rhine  and  in  Holland,  whence  in 
1708  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  succeed  Massena. 
There  he  quickly  restored  military  discipline,  and 
in  1800,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  became  Moreau's  lieuten- 


ant, and  defeated  Kray  at  liiberaeh.  Napoleon 
sent  him  to  Spain  as  Ambassador  in  ISfll,  and  in 
1803  made  him  connn:inder  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Naples.  In  1800  he  lost  the  favor  of  Na- 
poleon and  resigned,  but  in  1812  he  was  given 
conuiiand  of  a  corps  in  the  army  whi>-h  invaded 
Russia,  and,  after  his  great  victory  at  Pololzk, 
he  was  made  nuirshal.  He  was  captured  at  Dres- 
den in  1813.  During  the  Second  Restoration,  in 
1815,  he  became  Minister  of  War,  and  again  in 
1817,  serving  till  1810.  Ili.s  Mi'moires  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  (1821-31).  Consult  De  Vernon, 
Vie  du  mari'chal  (louvion  Saint-Cur  (Paris, 
1857). 

SAINT-CYR,  Mai.son  de.  A  once  famou.s 
school  for  girls,  founded  by  Madame  de  Mninte- 
non  (q.v.)  in  1080,  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  jKjor  nobility  and  the  children 
of  dead  or  disalilcd  ollicers.  In  1I)!I2  the  school 
was  converted  into  a  convent,  lenelon's  l)c  lYdu- 
cation  des  fillcs,  published  in  1087,  inlluenced  con- 
siderably the  educational  ideas  at  Saint-Cyr. 
The  establishment  of  this  institution  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  emancipation  of  women's  educa- 
tion. Madame  de  Maintenon  personally  super- 
vised the  institution  from  lt!80  to  1717,  and 
sometimes  even  taught  there.  The  notoriety 
the  school  attained  on  account  of  the  successful 
performances  of  a  number  of  plays  under  the 
direction  of  Racine  and  Bnileau  had  a  de- 
moralizing efTeet  on  the  discijiline  of  the  school 
and  undoubtedly  influenced  the  founder  in  chang- 
ing her  liberal  policy.  It  ceased  to  exist  in  1793, 
when  it  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital. 

SAINT-CYR-L'ECOLE,  la'kol'.  A  village  in 
the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  4  miles 
by  rail  west  of  Versailles.  It  derives  its  celeb- 
rity from  the  Ecole  Speeiale  Militaire  de  Saint- 
Cyr,  which  was  transferred  here  in  ISOl!  from 
Fontainebleau  by  Napoleon,  and  is  the  leading 
military  training  establishment  in  France,  at- 
tended by  from  700  to  800  pupils,  and  furnishing 
the  armv  with  400  officers  annuallv.  Popula- 
tion, in  1001,  4253. 

SAINT  DA'VID'S.  A  city  in  Pembrokeshire, 
Wales,  on  the  Allan,  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Saint  Bride's  Bay  (.Map: 
Wales,  A  5).  It  is  noted  for  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege (founded  by  John  of  Gaunt),  within  a  high 
embattled  wall  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  1180,  on  the  site  of  the 
ilonastery  of  Saint  David,  and  restored  since 
1846,  contains  a  curious  movable  pulpit.  The 
town  has  been  tlie  seat  of  a  bisho[)ric  since  519. 
It  was  several  times  pillaged  and  burned  by  the 
Danes  and  others  during  the  ninth  aad  two  fol- 
lowing centuries;  in  the  Middle  .Vgcs  it  was  a 
large  city — the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Saint 
David's   shrine.      Population,   in    1!)01,   5400. 

SAINT-DENIS,  saN'de-n*'.  The  capital  of 
an  arrondis.scment  and  a  northern  sviburb  of 
Paris,  in  the  Metropolitan  Department  of  Seine, 
France,  2  miles  from  the  city  walls  (Map:  Paris 
and  vicinity).  It  is  defended  by  a  fort  on 
the  east  and  by  ramparts  on  the  north.  The 
town  is  traversetl  by  the  Croud  and  Rouillon, 
and  is  well  built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets. 
Its  history  centres  around  the  Basilica  of  Saint- 
Denis,  built  in  the  seventh  century  as  the  church 
of  an  abbey  by  Dagobert  I.,  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel  raised  above  the  grave  of  Saint-Denis,  the 
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first  Bishop  of  Paris,  about  a.d.  275.  Dagobert 
was  buried  in  the  church,  which  became  tlie 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  edifice 
was  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century.  By  decree  of 
the  National  Convention  of  17U3,  the  abbey  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  the  royal  tombs  were 
demolished,  and  the  bodies  removed.  The  build- 
ing was  mvieh  ilanuiged,  strijjped  of  its  roof,  and 
for  some  time  was  used  as  a  cattle  market.  Ke- 
stored  under  Napoleon  1.,  and  succeeding  govern- 
ments, it  regained  and  even  surpassed  its  former 
splendor  vmder  the  complete  restorati(m  effected 
by  Vi(illet-le-Due  during  the  Third  Knipire.  and 
is  now  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  Gothic 
monuments.  The  restored  royal  monuments,  the 
high  anil  other  altars,  the  lofty  nave  lighted  by 
thirty-seven  handsomely  blazdiied  windows,  the 
elegant  triforiuni,  and  the  radiating  choir  chapel 
are  aiiumg  its  chief  features.  Adjoining  the 
church  is  the  extensive  national  Maison  d'Educa- 
tion  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  founded  by  Napole- 
on I.,  for  the  free  education  of  the  daughters  and 
other  female  relatives  of  officers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  There  are  cotton  mills,  dye  works,  bleach- 
eries,  chemical  works,  and  flour  mills.  Tlie  yearly 
market,  at  which  there  is  an  annual  sale  of  about 
180,000  sheep,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and 
lasts  for  a  fortnight.    Population,  in  1901,  00,808. 

SAINT-DENIS.  The  capital  of  the  French 
island  of  Kcuiiion  (q.v.),  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  (Map:  Africa,  K  7).  It  has  an 
exposed  roadstead  and  contains  a  museum,  a 
theatre,  and  barracks.  Population,  in  1899,  32,- 
850,  chiefly  French  Creoles. 

SAINT-DIE,  dya.  An  episcopal  city  and  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  Vosges,  France.  31  miles  southeast  of  Lun6- 
ville,  on  the  ileurthe  River  (ilap:  Fiance.  N  3). 
It  is  attractively  situated  in  the  midst  of  pic- 
turesque mountain  scenery,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  iiortion,  is  regularly  laid  out. 
The  cathedral,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century, 
is  a  composite  of  Gothic  and  Romanesque.  Other 
features  of  the  city  include  an  eighth-century 
Romanesque  church,  the  Canons'  House,  dating 
from  15.57,  the  seventeenth-century  episcopal 
palace,  the  museum,  public  library,  the  monu- 
ment to  .Jules  Ferry,  born  at  Saint-Di#,  and  the 
park,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Saint-Die  has  important  lumber  interests  and 
is  also  engaged  in  weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  luisicry,  tiling,  etc.  A  monastery  was  estab- 
lished here  in  the  sixth  century  by  Saint  Deoda- 
tus.  from  whom  the  city  derives  its  name.  Popu- 
lation, in  1901,  21,481. 

SAINT-DIZIEE,,  de'zya'.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Haute-Marne,  58  miles  northeast  of 
Troyes,  on  the  Marne  River,  and  on  the  Marne- 
et-Saone  Canal  (Map:  France,  L  3).  It  has 
a  college,  a  museum,  and  a  public  library.  In- 
dustrially the  town  ranks  very  high.  It  is 
especially  noted  for  its  extensive  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  and  large  lumber  interests.  Ship- 
building is  also  a  prominent  industry.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  14,601. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE.  saNt'al'de-gONd', 
Phiup  von  AIaemix,  Baron.  A  Flemish  states- 
man.    See  Markix. 

SAINTE  ANNE  DE  BEADTBE,  Fr.  pron. 
BiNt  iLn  de  bi'pra'.     A  celebrated  pilgrim  resort 


of  Montmorency  County,  t^uebec,  Canada,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sainte  Anne  Kiver  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  on  the  north  bank  (Map;  Quebec, 
F  3).  It  is  connected  with  tjucbec,  21  miles  to  the 
southwest,  by  the  Quebec,  .Montmorency  and 
Charlevoix  Railway.  The  Church  of  Sainte  Anne 
is  a  fine  building;  it  dates  from  1870  and  was 
created  a  basilica  by  Papal  decree  in  1887.  It  eon- 
tains  relics  of  Sainte  Anne,  which  have  reputed 
miraculous  powers.  The  shrine  is  visited  by  theu- 
sanils  of  pilgrims  annually,  the  number  on  the 
saint's  feast  day,  July  20,  in  1898,  amounting  to 
125,000.  Sainte  Anne  was  founded  about  l()2(j  by 
Breton  mariners;  the  ancient  church  dating  from 
1058,  rebuilt  and  restored  in  1878,  is  an  interest- 
ing edifice  near  the  modern  basilica.  Tlie  pictur- 
esque Falls  of  Sainte  Anne  (130  feet  high),  the 
Falls  of  Saint  FOr^ol,  and  the  Sainte  Anne 
Mountains  (2685  feet  high)  are  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  neighborhood.  Population  (esti- 
mated), 1000. 

SAINTE-iJEDVE,  .siiNfbev'.  Charles  Au- 
GUSTIN  (1804-69).  A  French  critic  and  essayist. 
He  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-iler.  December  23, 
1804.  He  was  educated  at  Boulogne  and  at  the 
College  Charlemagne  in  Paris,  studied  medicine 
(1824-27),  and  served  in  the  Saint  Louis  Hos- 
pital (1828).  Beginning  in  1824,  he  contributed 
literary  articles,  the  Premiers  lundis  of  his 
collected  'Works,  to  the  Globe  newspaper,  and  in 
1827  he  came,  through  a  review  of  Hugo's  Odes 
et  ballades,  into  close  relations  with  that  poet 
and  the  Cenacle  (q.v.).  As  a  justification  of  the 
Romantic  movement  he  published  in  1828  a 
Tableau  de  la  poesie  fran<;aise  au  XVIeme  siecle, 
and  in  1829  and  1830  two  volumes  of  subtle  and 
ingenious  though  rather  morbid  poetry,  the  Vie 
et  poisies  de  Joseph  Delorme  and  the  Consola- 
tions. He  contributed  also,  in  1830,  to  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  the  first  of  his  famous  literary  Caiise- 
ries.  The  Revolution  of  1830  brought  him  under 
new  influences.  Religious  questionings  were  fos- 
tered by  intimacy  with  Lamennais  and  his 
unrest  is  witnessed  by  his  solitary  novel, 
Yohipti  (1834),  and  by  his  lectures  on  Port- 
Royal,  delivered  at  Lausanne  (1837)  and  ex- 
panded during  the  next  twenty  years  into  five 
volumes  (1840-60),  of  which  the  first  and  second 
show  sympathy  with  Jansenism  and  the  latter 
three  the  objectivity  of  an  unbiased  critic.  At 
Lausanne,  under  the  cherished  influence  of  Vinet, 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  his  last  volume  of  verse,  the 
Pensees  d'aoiit.  Then  a  visit  to  Italy  clarified 
his  mind,  and  from  1840  he  appears  wholly  mas- 
ter of  himself,  as  a  'naturalist  of  minds.'  An 
appointment  as  Keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library 
(1840)  secured  him  scholarly  leisure,  and  for  8 
years  he  contributed  regularly  literary  studies  to 
the  Pevtie  des  Deux  Mondes.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and  during  the 
turmoil  of  1848  he  lectured  at  Li?ge  on  Cha- 
teaubriand et  son  groupe  littrrairc  (1800).  In 
1849  he  returned  to  Paris  and  began  his  series 
of  Monday  chats  (Causeries  du  lundi)  in  the 
Constittitionnel.  These  are  collected  in  28  volumes, 
15  of  Causeries  du  lundi  and  13  of  Nouvcauio 
hindis.  Longer  studies  in  the  reviews  are  gath- 
ered itnder  the  titles  Critiques  et  portraits.  Por- 
traits eonfcmporains,  and  Portraits  de  femmes. 
When  Napoleon  became  Emperor  he  made  Sainte- 
Beuve  professor  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  CoU&ge 
de    France,    but    the    anti-Imperialist    students 
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hissed  him,  and  lie  ri'si{;ned.  lie  was  made  Sena- 
tor in  18(i5,  and.  altliougli  a  partisan  of  Napoleon 
111.,  distinguislied  liiniself  by  liis  plea.s  for  free- 
dom of  .si)eeeli  and  of  the  press.  He  was  in  liis 
last  years  an  acute  snll'erer  and  lived  mueli  in 
retirement.  Sainte-Beuve  had  vast  knowledge, 
wonderful  taet,  and  acute  perception  of  what  was 
vital  and  significant  in  his  subjects.  The  mere 
bulk  of  his  work  (53  vols.)  is  imposing,  and 
when  we  consider  its  precision,-  subtlety,  and 
delicacy,  the  whole  stands  alone  in  the  litera- 
ture of  criticism.  A  .selection  of  the  Causei'ies 
in  English  appeared  as  English  Portraits  (New 
York,  1875),  and  another  as  Essays  on.  Men  and 
M'omen  (London,  1890).  Consult:  Sainte-Beuve, 
"Ma  Biographic,"  in  Xourcnux  Itindis,  vol.  xiii. 
(Paris,  1863-72)  ;  Haussonville,  Haintr-Beuve,  sa 
vie,  scs  wucres  (ib.,  1875)  ;  Vattier,  Hainte-Beuve 
(ib.,  18!)2)  ;  Levallois,  Sainte-Beuve  (ib.,  1872)  ; 
Bruneti&re,  Evolution  des  genres,  vol.  i.  (Paris, 
1889)  ;  id..  Manual  of  French  Literature  (Eng. 
trans.  London,  1898)  ;  Pons,  Sainte-Beuve  et  ses 
Inconnucs  (Paris,  1879)  :  Troubat,  Souvenirs  du 
dernie)' secretaire  de  Sainte-Beuve  (ib.,  1890). 

SAINTE  CHAPELLE,  saNt  shi'pel'.  A 
chapel  or  uiatory  built  to  receive  relics  of  pe- 
culiar sanctit,y.  The  name  is,  however,  commonly 
used  to  designate  in  particular  the  'Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  du  palais'  at  Paris,  erected  1242-47  within 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace,  to  serve  at  once 
as  the  chapel  royal  and  as  a  depository  for  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  fragments  of  the  true  cross, 
brought  from  Jerusalem  b.v  Louis  IX.,  at  whose 
expense  it  was  built.  The  architect  was  tlie  cele- 
brated Pierre  de  Montreuil  (see  JIoNTREUiL)  or 
de  Jlontereau;  and  this,  his  master  work,  is  just- 
ly regarded  as  one  of  the  most  consummate  prod- 
ucts of  mediieval  architecture.  The  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  its  construction  resulted  in  a  remark- 
able unity  of  style  not  found  in  Gothic  buildings 
whose  erection  extended  over  considerable  periods 
of  time.  Its  execution  is  marvclousl.y  refined  and 
perfect.  It  consists  of  a  lower  or  basement  chapel, 
24  feet  high,  and  the  main  or  upper  chapel,  pre- 
ceded b}'  a  superb  open  porch,  vaulted  likewise  in 
two  stories.  The  upper  or  main  floor  was  on  the 
level  of  the  main  floor  of  the  palace,  with  which 
the  porch  communicated.  The  length  over  all  is 
135  feet,  with  a  height  of  128  feet  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  above  which  rises  a  slender  (modern) 
spire.  The  upper  chapel  is  internally  105  feet 
long,  33  feet  wide,  and  64  feet  high  to  the  ridge 
of  the  vault;  it  is  without  colunms,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  polvgonal  apse,  in  which  once  stood 
the  shrine  of  the  relics.  The  superb  vault  is 
carried  and  abutted  by  a  construction  of  but- 
tresses, the  space  between  which  are  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  magnificent  traceried  windows  50  feet 
high,  filled  with  the  most  gorgeous  stained  glass; 
the  effect  is  extraordinary  in  its  sumptuousness 
of  color  and  boldness  of  design.  The  exterior  is 
no  less  remarkable  in  exemplif.ving  the  perfection 
of  French  Gothic  construction  and  carving  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  rose  win- 
dow is  of  a  later  date.  Other  saintes  chapelles 
were  at  Saint-Germain,  Vincennes,  and  the  Ab- 
bey of  Saint-Germain-des-Prf's.  Consult:  De- 
Cloux  and  Doury,  La  Sainte  Chnpelle  (Paris, 
1865)  ;  ViolIet-le-Duc,  Dietlonnaire  raisonni'  de 
I'architecture,  s.  v.  '■Chapelle,"  "Chapelles, 
Saintes"  (ib.,  18."i8-68). 


SAINTE-CLAIRE  DEVILLE,  saNt'klftr'de- 
vcl',  lli;.M<i  lvni;.\.\h;  (lsl.S-81).  A  I'rcnch  chem- 
ist, born  at  Saint  Tliomas,  West  Indies. 
He  received  his  education  in  France.  For 
several  years  he  was  instructor  at  Hcsan<;on ;  in 
1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ihcmistry 
at  the  Ecolc  Normale  and  subse(|Uently  also  at 
the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris.  His  chief  work  in 
theoretical  chemistry  consisted  in  a  series  of 
researches  on  the  |)henomena  of  what  he  termed 
di.i<sociation,  a  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
])h.Vsico-cliemical  reactions,  the  study  of  which 
lias  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  reactions  in  general.  Bv  the  use 
of  a  simple  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  he 
demonstrated  and  succeeded  in  nuMisuring  the 
dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas.     See  Di.snociatkin. 

Deville  founded  two  important  industries, 
viz.  the  alumiiuun  and  the  magnesium  indus- 
tries. In  1854  he  rediscovered  independently 
and  showed  how  to  ap|ily  on  a  large  scale  Woh- 
ler's  method  by  wliich  metallic  aluminum  is 
isolated  by  decomposing  its  chloride  willi  metal- 
lic potassium;  instead  of  iiotassium  Deville  em- 
ployed the  cheaper  metal  sodium,  in  the  indus- 
trial production  of  which  he  introduced  highly 
valuable  improvements.  Ingots  of  aluminum 
were  exhibited  by  him,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1855.  By  applying  Wiihier's 
principle  to  magnesium,  he  succeeiled,  jointly 
with  Caron,  in  producing  this  metal,  likewise, 
on  a  large  industrial  scale.  His  researches  ou 
the  metallurgy  of  platinum,  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  Debrav,  have  also  proved  of  the 
highest  importance.  Deville  wrote  De  I'alumi- 
nium,  ses  propriftes,  etc.  (1859)  ;  Mftallurijie  du 
platine  (jointl.y  with  Debray;  2  vols.,  1863),  etc. 
Consult  Gay,  Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  sa  vie 
ct  ses  travaux  (1889). 

SAINTE  CROIX,  krwii.  The  largest  of  the 
Danish   West   India   Islands.      See   Sakta   CruZ. 

SAINTE  CTJNEGONDE.  Fr.  pron.  kvi'nft'- 
goxd'.  A  northwestern  suburb  of  ilontreal.  Can- 
ada, constituting  a.  city  of  Hochclaga  County, 
Quebec.  It  is  noted  for  its  educational  insti- 
tutions and  has  some  manufactures.  Population, 
in  1891,  9291;  in  1901,  10,912. 

SAINT  EDMUND  HALL.  The  only  re- 
maining hall  or  hotel  of  Oxford  University. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saint 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  been  founded  in  1226. 
At  the  "dissolution  of  the  inonasteries,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Queen's  College  (1557),  and 
since  1559  the  perpetual  riglit  of  nominating  its 
principal  has  been  vested  in  that  societ.v  by  an 
act  of  congregation.  The  foundation  consists  of 
a  principal  and  a  vice-principal.  There  are  ten 
exhibitions  attached  to  the  hall  for  students  de- 
signed for  holy  orders.  The  buildings,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  adjoin  those  of 
Queen's  College,  and  the  undergraduates  of  Snint 
Edmund  are  admitted  to  lectures  in  Queen's. 

SAINTE  GENEVIEVE.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  .Siinle  (ienevieve  County.  Mo.,  60 
miles  hy  water  south-southeast  of  Saint  Louis; 
on  the  Mississippi  P.iver  (Map:  ^lissouri.  F  4). 
It  is  the  shipping  centre  for  a  farming  and  stock- 
raising  section,  which  also  has  deposits  of  build- 
ing stone  and  copper.      Flour  and  beer  arc  the 
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principal  manufactures.  Sainte  Genevieve  is  one 
of  tlie  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississip|)i  Valley, 
having  been  settled  about  1735.  Population,  in 
ISHO.  1580;    in   I'JOO,  1707. 

SAINT  ELIAS,  Mount.  One  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  North  America,  being  exceeded  only  by 
ilount  McKinley.  the  neighboring  Mount  Logan, 
and  by  Mount  Orizaba  in  Mexico.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  narrowest  portion  of  Alaska  Ter- 
ritory, between  the  Canadian  boundary  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude  60°  17'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 140°  ,i.5'  \V.  (Map:  Alaska.  G  3).  Its  height 
is  over  18.000  feet.  The  southern  slope  is  covered 
with  glaciers  extending  to  the  seashore,  and  is 
exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitous.  The 
northern  or  hnndward  slope  is  more  accessible. 
In  18!t7  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  successfully  made 
the  ascent  to  the  summit.  The  foothills  are 
covered  with  forests  to  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
but  the  mountain  it-self  is  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  It 
is  not  of  volcanic  origin,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  is  formed  by  the  faulting  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

SAINT  ELIZABETH,  Order  of.  A  Bavarian 
order  of  liciii'voh'nce  for  women,  founded  in 
net)  for  noble  Catholics.  The  membership  is  un- 
restricted, but  candidates  must  show'  noble  de- 
scent for   four  generations. 

SAINTE-MABGTJERITE,  mar'ge-rft'.  An 
island  of  the  Mediterranean.  See  LfiRiNS,  Isles 
DE. 

SAINTE-MARIE-AITX-MINES,  ma're'6'- 
meu' .     The  French  name  of  Markirch   (q.v. ). 

SAINTES,  saNt.  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissenient  in  tlie  Department  of  Charente-lnfe- 
riewre.  Fiance,  '27  miles  southeast  of  Rochefort, 
on  the  Charente  River  ( Map :  France,  F  6 ) .  It 
is  noted  for  its  many  interesting  remains  of  the 
period  of  Roman  occupation.  Among  these  the 
Amphitheatre  and  the  Arch  of  Germanicus  are 
the  most  prominent.  The  Church  of  Saint  Eu- 
tropius,  originally  dating  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  remodeled  in  the  sixteenth.  It  has  a 
large,  handsomely  embellished  crypt.  Other  im- 
portant features  of  the  town  are  the  Church  of 
Notre  Uume.  dating  from  the  eleventh  century; 
the  court  house;  the  town  hall,  with  its  library; 
and  the  hospital.  Iron  and  copper  working  and 
the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  are  the 
leading  industries.     Population,  in  1901.  18,219. 

Saintes.  the  ancient  Mcdiolanum.  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Santones  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  The  town  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  Province  of  Saintonge. 

SAINT-ETIENNE,  a'te'en'.  The  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Loire,  France,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  centres  of  Southern 
France.  It  is  situated  on  the  Furens,  a  tributary 
of  the  Loire,  30  miles  southwest  of  Lyons  by 
rail  (Map:  France,  L  6).  It  is  essentially  a 
manufacturing  city  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Church  of  Sainte  Marie,  the  palace  of  justice, 
and  the  town  hall,  contains  no  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural merit.  Owing  to  its  situation  in  one 
of  the  richest  coal  regions  of  Southern  France 
and  the  abundance  of  water  power  furnished  by 
the  Furens,  Saint-Etienne  has  developed  very 
rapidly  and  its  industrial  importance  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
'firearms,    and    the   national    factory   alone    em- 


ploys in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  persons. 
Outside  of  firearms,  small  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  agricultural  implements,  Saint-Etienne 
is  famous  for  its  extensive  ribbon  factories,  the 
product  of  which  is  exported  all  over  the  world 
and  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  have  an 
annual  outi)ut  of  over  4,000,000  tons.  Of  educa- 
tional establishments,  Saint-Etienne  has  a  fine 
school  of  mining,  a  lyc^.  a  college,  and  a  Palais 
des  Arts  containing  a  number  of  museums,  among 
which  the  industrial  museum,  with  its  numerous 
samples  of  local  manufactures,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  population  of  Saint-Etienne  has 
kept  pace  with  its  industrial  growth,  and  in- 
creased from  33,000  in  1830  to  92,250  in  18G1, 
and  to  139,350  in  1901. 

SAINT  EUSTACHE  ISLAND.  An  island 
of  the  West  Indies.     See  Eustatius  Island. 

SAINT-EVREMOND,  saN'ta'vre-moN', 

Charles  de  Margietel  de  Saint-Denis,  Sei- 
gneur de  (1013-1703).  A  French  critic  and 
philosophical  writer.  He  was  born  at  Saint- 
Denis-le-Guast,  was  trained  bj'  the  Jesuits,  en- 
tered the  army  and  served  in  Italy  (1629)  and 
Germany  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cond^  and  in 
philosophy  a  follower  of  Gassendi.  Though  a 
stanch  Royalist,  he  was  exiled,  without  suf- 
ficient apparent  cause,  after  the  fall  of  Fouquet 
(161)1).  He  went  to  Holland  and  then  to  Eng- 
land, where  Charles  II.  pensioned  him.  On  the 
fall  of  James  II.  he  declined  an  invitation  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  made  his  home  with  the 
niece  of  Mazarin,  Hortense  Mancini.  He  died  in 
London  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
As  a  refined  philosophical  essayist  and  a  master 
of  French  prose,  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Pascal 
and  Voltaire,  he  has  received,  especially  in  the 
last  century,  increasing  attention  and  apprecia- 
tion. In  his  lifetime  be  published  nothing,  but 
circulated  his  work  in  manuscript,  whence  some 
of  it  found  a  side  door  to  publicity  in  1668.  His 
O'hirres  appeared  in  three  volumes  (London, 
1705),  with  a  memoir  by  Des  Maizeaux,  and  have 
often  been  reedited.  perhaps  best  by  Giraud 
(Paris,  1865).  Consult:  Gidel,  Etude  sur  Saiiit- 
Erremond  (ib.,  1866)  ;  Marlet.  tiaint-Evremand, 
etude  historique,  etc.  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries.  vol.  iv.    (ib.,   1857-62). 

SAINT  FER'DINAND,  Order  of.  (1)  A 
Sicilian  order  of  merit,  founded  in  1800  by  King 
Ferdinand  IV.,  and  abolished  in  1861.  "(2)  A 
Spanish  military  order,  with  five  classes,  founded 
by  the  Cortes  in  181 1  and  renewed  in  1815 
by  King  Ferdinand  VII.  Connected  with  it 
are  pensions  ranging  from  400  to  40,000  reals. 
The  decoration  for  the  first  and  third  classes  is 
a  white  eight-pointed  cross,  bearing  the  image 
of  Saint  Ferdinand,  surrounded  by  a  blue  band 
and  the  inscription  Al  merito  inilitar.  Tlie  second 
and  fourth  classes  bear  the  same  decoration  rest- 
ing on  a  laurel  wreath. 

SAINT-FLOUR,  floor.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Cantal. 
France,  52  miles  south  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
(Map:  France.  K  6).  The  town  is  built  at  an 
altitude  of  2895  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the 
edge  of  a  plateau  which  rises  sheer  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  a  valley  of  the  Cantal  mountains. 
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It  has  nianufactuies  of  pottery  and  eoarse  cloth. 
Popiaation,   in   I'.IOl,  r>(i;i4. 

SAINT  FRAN'CIS  RIVER.  A  tiilmtary  of 
the  Mississijipi.  It  rises  near  Iron  Jlountain,  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  and  flows  soutli  into 
Arkansas,  forming  for  a  short  distance  the 
l)Oundary  between  the  two  States  (ilap:  Ar- 
kansas, E  2).  It  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
near  Helena  after  a  course  of  430  miles.  The 
greater  ])art  of  its  course  winds  through  a  low, 
swampy  country  interhrced  with  bayous,  and 
for  about  70  miles  the  river  expands  into  a 
lake  from  1  to  5  miles  wide.  This  serves  as 
an  important  reservoir  during  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  river  is  navigable  for  150 
miles. 

SAINT  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  zavl-er.  Col- 
lege OF.  A  Roman  t'atliolic  institution  in  tlie  city 
of  New  York,  founded  in  1847  and  endowed  with 
collegiate  jx^wers  in  IStil.  It  is  conducted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  is  in- 
tended for  day  scholars  onl.v.  The  college  com- 
prises three  departments — the  college  proper, 
the  graduate  scliool,  and  the  high  school  de- 
partment— and  confers  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  In  1902  it  had  a  library  of  about  100.000 
volumes,  32  instructors,  and  030  students  in  all 
departments. 

SAINT  GALL,  Fr.  pron.  saN  gal  (Ger.  Snnkt 
Galli: II).  A  northeastern  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canton  of  Thurgau 
and  Lake  Constance,  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  Vorarlberg.  Liechten- 
stein, and  Grisons.  on  the  south  by  Grisons  and 
Glarus,  and  on  the  west  by  Schwyz  and  Zurich 
(Map:  Switzerland,  D  1).  It  incloses  entirely 
the  Canton  of  Appenzell  and  covers  an  area  of 
770  square  miles.  The  north  is  hilly,  while  the 
south  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Western  Alps, 
the  Ringelspitz,  near  the  southern  frontier,  reach- 
ing an  altitude  of  over  10.500  feet.  The  canton 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  its  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Thur. 

The  climate  varies  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
formation of  the  surface  and  is  somewliat  raw  in 
the  mountainous  jiarts.  Considering  its  uneven 
surface.  Saint  Gall  is  a  very  productive  region, 
over  Go  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  being  under 
tillage,  gardens,  and  meadows.  Still  the  domes- 
tic supply  of  agricultural  products  is  insulHcient 
to  meet  the  denuind,  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
population.  The  grape  and  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the 
northern  part.  Saint  Gall  is  among  the  indus- 
trial cantons  of  Switzerland  and  produces  chiefly 
cotton  goods   and  embroideries. 

The  Constitution  of  the  canton  provides  for  a 
legislative  assembly  (Orosser  Rut),  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  by  the  communes  at  the 
rate  of  one  member  for  every  1500  inhabitants; 
and  an  executive  council  of  seven  members 
elected  by  the  jieople.  The  referendum  is  in 
force.  The  population  of  the  canton  was  228,174 
in  1888.  and  250,285  in  1000.  Over  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
German  language  is  spoken  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  population.  For  history,  see  Saint  Gall, 
the  capital  of  the  canton. 

SAINT  GALL.     The  capital  of  the  Canton  of 
Saint  Gall  and  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing centres  of  Switzerland,  situated  at  an 
Vol.  XVII.— 29. 


altitude  of  nearly  20(W  feet.  alHiut  50  miles  east 
ol  Zurich  and  about  12  miles  from  Lake  Con- 
stance (Map:  Switzerland,  D  1).  It  consists 
of  the  irregular  old  town  on  a  hill  and  the  new 
quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  Steinach.  The 
Koman  Catholic  cathedral,  formerly  an  abbey 
church,  is  a  rococo  bviilding  dating  chietly  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Mene- 
dictine  abbey  was  founded  early  in  the  seventh 
century  by  Saint  Gallus.  an  Irish  monk,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
The  eighteenth-century  building  is  now  useti  by  the 
cantonal  Government.  Its  celebrated  library  con- 
tains about  .'iO.OOO  volumes,  inelnding  nearly  lliOO 
incunabula  and  a  lunnber  of  valualde  manuscrijjts. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  city 
are  a  cantonal  school,  a  town  library  with 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Reformation  period, 
the  museum  of  the  East  Swiss  Geographical-Com- 
mercial Society,  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  the  collection  of  the  art  society.  Saint  (iail 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  industrial  region 
famous  for  its  embroideries  and  white  goods, 
which  are  exported  all  over  the  wcnid.  Popula- 
tion, in  1000.  y.'i.llO.  (ierman  is  spoken  by  most 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
town  acquired  considerable  indejjendence.  and, 
assisted  by  Imjierial  privileges  and  its  growing 
economic  importance,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining 
complete  independence  from  its  abbots  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  joined  the 
Swiss  Confederacy.  The  abbey  was  abolished 
at  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  .Saint 
(iail  in  1520,  but  was  restored  in  15:i2  and 
fiiuilly  aliolished  in  1805.  In  1803  the  Canton  of 
Saint  (iail  was  constituted  in  the  reorganized 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

SAINT-GAUDENS,  siint-gn'denz,  Augustus 
(1848—).  One  of  the  leading  American  sculp- 
tors. He  was  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  March 
I.  1848,  of  French  and  Irish  ]>arentage,  but  the 
family  came  to  New  York  City  when  the  boy 
was  six  months  old.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Augustus  was  apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cut- 
ter: his  long  training  in  this  craft  had  much 
to  do  with  the  delicacy  of  his  later  work  and 
his  fine  feeling  for  relief.  After  studying  draw- 
ing at  the  Cooper  Institute  and  the  Academy  of 
Design,  in  1807  Saint-Gaudens  went  to  Paris 
and  entered  the  atelier  of  ■loutl'roy  in  the  Ecole 
dcs  Beaux-Arts.  He  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  sculptors  Dubois,  Mercie,  Falguiftre, 
and  Saint-Marceanx,  and  identified  with  the 
current  movement  in  French  sculpture,  which 
was  based  rather  upon  the  Italian  Renaissance 
than  classic  work.  In  1870  Saint-Gaudens  went 
to  Rome,  and  in  1873  he  returned  to  America. 
As  the  first  American  sculjitcu-  to  equip  himself 
with  complete  French  training,  his  work  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  His  first  important 
work  was  the  scnljitured  decoration  of  the 
chancel  of  Saint  Thomas's  Church  in  New  York 
City,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  large  cross 
'  suiVounded  by  panels  of  kneeling  angels.  Dur- 
ing this  early  period  Saint-Gaudens  made  many 
deTightful  portraits  in  extremely  low  relief. 

In  1878  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  in- 
ternational jury  for  the  fine  arts  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  At  about  this  time  he  moileled  the 
interesting  monuments  of  .Admiral  Farragut  for 
Madison    Square   and   of   Governor    Randall    for 
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Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  both  exliibiled  in  1880.  The 
Farragut  moiuiiiioiit,  the  base  of  wbieli  was  de- 
signed by  the  architect,  Stanford  White,  embodies, 
better  perliaps  than  any  other  of  his  works,  all 
Saint -Gaudens's  best  personal  and  artistic  quali- 
ties. In  the  entire  lield  of  sculpture  there  is  little 
finer  than  the  two  tijrurcs  in  e.\treniely  low  re- 
lief on  the  base  of  this  monument.  His  statue 
of  Deacon  Chapin  called  "The  Puritan"  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  a  splendid  idealization.  The 
nionunient  to  Lincoln  in  Chicago  is  in  the  same 
style  and  spirit,  as  is  also  the  superb  equestrian 
statue  of  (ieneral  Logan  in  Chicago. 

Saint-Ciaudens  has  been  extremely  successful 
in  certain  poetic  idealizations.  A  figure  called 
"The  IVace  of  God,"  in  Kock  Creek  Cemetery, 
Washington,  the  caryatides  of  a  mantelpiece 
in  the  house  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  in  New  York 
City,  and  angels  for  the  tomb  of  Governor  Mor- 
gan, are  tine  examples.  A  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Sherman  has  reoently  (190.3)  been 
erected  at  the  principal  entrance  to  Central  Park. 
The  Diana  of  the  Tower  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  City  is  the  only  nude 
statue  which  Saint-Gaudens  has  made.  From 
1884  to  1896  he  was  engaged  upon  an  immense 
work  in  high  relief  representing  Colonel  Shaw 
of  Boston  at  the  head  of  his  colored  troops. 
This,  the  most  ambitious  of  his  productions,  is 
placed  in  Boston  Common,  with  an  elaborate 
architectural    setting. 

SAINT-GELAIS,  Mellix  de  (1491-1558).  A 
French  poet,  the  most  important  member  of  the 
school  of  Clement  JLirot,  noted  among  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  court  singer  and  a  skillful 
ma.ster  of  language.  He  was  educated  mainly  at 
Bologna  and  Padua,  and,  on  returning  to  France, 
took  orders  and  received  various  valualile  pre- 
ferments. His  work,  though  considerable  in  vol- 
ume, is  mainly  composed  of  very  short  pieces, 
epigrams,  rondeaux.  and  the  like,  composed  in 
a  fluent  and  graceful  style.  His  works  were  edited 
by  Blanchemain   (Paris',  1873). 

SAINT  GEORGE.  One  of  the  Bermuda  Is- 
lands  (q.v.). 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Cape.  See  Cape  Saint 
Geokoe. 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Constantinia:;?  Order  of. 
An  order  of  Parma  and  Sicily,  probably  estab- 
lished by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Isaac  II. 
Angelus  about  1190,  under  the  name  of  the  Order 
of  Constantine.  The  order  remained  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Angeli  until  it  was  transferred  to  Duke 
Giovanni  Francesco  Farnese  of  Parma  in  1697. 
When  Don  Carlos  came  into  possession  of  Parma, 
and  later  of  Naples,  the  order  was  reorganized 
and  called  after  Saint  George.  The  order  was 
finally  dissolved  in  18(50.  when  Sicily  and  Parma 
were  incorporated  with  Italy.  The  decoration  is 
a  red  cross  of  lilies,  bearing  the  image  of  Saint 
George  and  the  dragon,  the  initial  of  the  name 
of  Christ  and  the  letters  I  H  S  V,  and  A  and 
0.  The  Sicilian  order  had  three  classes,  the 
Parmesan  six.  Consult  Rhodokanaki,  The  Im- 
perial Conntantinian  Order  of  t<aint  Georqe  (Lon- 
don, 1870). 

SAINT  GEORGE,  Order  of.  (1 )  A  Bava- 
rian order  with  six  classes,  established  in  1729. 
and  reorganized  by  King  Louis  II.  in  1871,  with 
the  King  as  giand  master.  The  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  order  must  show  eight  genera- 


tions of  nobility  on  both  sides.  The  decoration 
is  an  eiglit-jiointed  cross  bearing  the  image  of 
the  \irgin  and  the  letters  V.  1.  B.  I.  (Virgini 
Immaculatir  Bavaria  Immaculata) .  On  the  re- 
verse is  the  image  of  Saint  George  with  the  letters 
1.  V.  P.  V.   (.Justus  ut  I'alma  Florcbit). 

(2)  A  Russian  military  order  with  four  classes 
founded  in  1709  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II. 
and  confined  to  officers  having  at  least  the 
rank  of  colonel.  The  decoration  is  a  white 
Maltese  cross,  edged  with  gold,  bearing  an  image 
of  Saint  Geroge  and  the  dragon,  and  suspended 
from  an  orange  and  black  ribbon.  See  Plate  of 
Orders. 

(3)  A  Hanoverian  order,  established  in  1839 
by  King  Ernest  Augustus,  and  dissolved  in  1866. 
The  device  was   "Numquam   Retrorsum." 

(4)  A  Sicilian  military  order  of  merit,  founded 
in  1808.     It  was  dissolved  in  1861. 

( 5 )  The  original  name  of  the  English  Order 
of  the  Garter.     See  Garter,  Order  of  the. 

SAINT  GEORGE'S  CHANNEL.    An  arm  of 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  separates  Southern 
Ireland  from  Wales  and  Southern  England,  and 
unites  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(Map:  England,  A  5).  It  varies  from  60  to 
about  100  miles  in  width,  is  about  100  miles  long 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  has  channel 
depths  ranging  from  300  to  500  feet. 

SAINT-GERMAIN,  saN'zher'maN',  Count 
OF  (died  1784).  An  eighteenth-century  charlatan 
of  European  reputation.  His  origin  and  life  his- 
tory are  unknown.  He  pretended  to  be  thousands 
of  years  old,  laid  claim  to  miraculous  powers, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
which,  added  to  his  magnificent  style  of  living, 
fine  manners,  and  an  agreeable  person,  gained 
liim,  after  1740,  tremendous  notoriety  in  an  age 
that  delighted  in  the  mysteries  of  mesmerism  and 
freemasonry.  He  first  appeared  in  Parisian  so- 
ciety about  1770.  Louis  XV.  of  France  was 
among  his  dupes.  He  died  at  Cassel.  Consult 
Oettinger,   Graf  Saint-Germain    (Leipzig,   1846). 

SAINT-GERMAIN-EN-LAYE,  iiNla'.  A 
town  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  France, 
11  miles  west  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine  River  (Map: 
France,  H  3).  It  has  an  elevated  site  and, 
with  its  picturesque  surnmndings,  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  A  handsome  terrace,  built  in 
1672,  overlooks  the  Seine  and  affords  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  river  and  adjacent  country. 
The  Forest  of  Saint-Germain  is  a  magnificent 
park,  covering  an  area  of  11.000  acres.  In 
the  restored  sixteenth-century  royal  castle  are 
a  splendid  nniseum  of  Gallo-Roman  antiquities 
and  a  chapel  dating  from  1240.  The  town  hall 
has  a  library  and  an  art  gallery.  Saint-Germain 
was  at  one  time  the  summer  home  of  the  French 
Court.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  dethroned 
.Tames  II.  of  England,  who  died  here  in  1701. 
Here  on  August  8,  1570,  was  concluded  the  treaty 
terminating  the  Third  Civil  War.  (See  HuGnE- 
KOTS.)      Population,  in  1901,  17,297. 

SAINT  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE.  One  of 
the  most  notable  and  liistoric  churches  of  Lon- 
don, the  burial  place  of  George  Fox,  the  author 
of  The  Boot  of  Martyrs,  the  explorer  Frobisher, 
and  Milton.  The  church  was  built  in  1545,  and 
was  among  the  few  buildings  spared  by  the  great 
fire  of  London.  Remains  of  the  ancient  London 
wall  are  visible  in  the  churchyard. 


SAINT  GOTTHARD. 
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SAINT  GOTTHARD,  Fr.  pion.  sHn  gi'lur'. 
A  mountain  ymn)!  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  situ- 
ated in  south  central  Switzerland,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  eantona  of  Valais,  Uri,  and  Ti 
cino  (Map:  Switzerland,  C  2).  It  is  a  ruf^jjed 
mass  of  granite  and  gneiss,  reaching  in  Pizzo 
Rotondo  an  altitude  of  10,489  feet.  Saint 
tiotthard  is  famous  for  the  pass  over  the 
Alps,  which  at  its  highest  point  rises  to  the 
height  of  t)93ti  feet.  By  means  of  this  pass,  the 
higliroad  from  Fliielen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  i.s  car- 
ried without  interruption  to  Lake  Maggiore,  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  road  over  the  pass,  con- 
structed between  1820  and  1832,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  carriage- 
ways, and  is  free  from  snow  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery,  but  has,  however,  been 
little  used  since  the  <ipening  of  the  railroad.  In 
1869  and  1871  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
signed  an  agreement  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  with  a  tunnel  through  the  Saint  Got- 
tliard.  The  tunnel  was  begun  in  1872  and  com- 
]deted  in  1881  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000,000.  It 
is  914  miles  long,  26  feet  wide,  21  feet  high,  and 
reaches  an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  3786  feet. 
The  approaches  to  the  tvinnel  exhibit  the  highest 
order  of  engineering  skill.  Consult  Spitteler, 
Dcr  (lotlhard   (Frauenfeld,  1897). 

SAINT  HELE'NA.  An  insular  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  latitude  15°  55'  S.  and  longitude  5°  42'  \V., 
about  1200  miles  west  of  Africa  and  about  800 
miles  southeast  of  the  island  of  Ascension,  the 
nearest  land  (Map:  Africa,  D  6).  Area,  47  square 
miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  its 
surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  about  2800  feet  in  the  High  Hills  in 
the  southwest.  The  coasts  are  lined  with  high 
cliffs,  varying  in  altitude  from  600  to  2000  feet. 
The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthful  and  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  somewhat  over  70°. 
The  forests  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the 
remarkable  indigenous  flora,  which  included  a 
large  portion  of  species  peculiar  to  the  island,  has 
been  almost  wholly  supplanted  by  exotic  species 
introduced  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  present  economic  importance  of  the  island 
is  insignificant,  its  commercial  importance  having 
greatly  decreased  since  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  island  is  a  Crown  colony  and 
is  administered  by  a  governor  and  a  council. 
Population,  in  1901,  9850.  including  nearly  4700 
Boer  prisoners.  Saint  Helena  is  connected  by 
cable  with  Europe  and  South  Africa,  and  is  an 
admiralty  coaling  station.  The  capital  and  only 
j)ort  is  Jamestown  in  the  northwest,  a  fortified 
place  with  an  observatory  and  a  pojiulation  of 
about  2500, 

Saint  Helena  was  discovered  about  1502  by  a 
Portuguese  navigator,  Joao  da  Nova,  and  was 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1645.  In  1657  it  passed 
to  the  British  East  India  Company,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  Dutch  on  several  occasions. 
The  island  owes  its  fame  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
from  1815  to  1821  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon, 
who  died  there  on  May  5.  1821,  in  the  farm-house 
of  Longffood,  about  3  miles  from  .Tamestown. 
During  the  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 
many  Boer  prisoners,  including  General  Cronje 
(q.v.),  were  sent  to  Saint  Helena.  Consult: 
Melliss,  Saint  Helena:  a  Physical,  Historical,  and 


Topographical  Dcscriplion  of  the  Island  (London, 
18751;  Brooke.  Uislury  of  Huinl  Helena  (ib., 
1808-24). 

SAINT  HEL'EN'S.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  England,  on  an  allUient  of  the 
Mersey,  193  miles  northwest  of  London 
(.Map:  England,  D  3).  The  town  is  of  modern 
origin  and  was  incorporated  in  1868,  It 
owns  its  markets,  abattoirs,  water,  gas,  electric 
lighting,  tramways,  dust  destructors,  and  .sew- 
age farm.  There  are  several  parks,  notably 
the  Victoria,  which  uoutains  a  nuiseum,  ami  the 
town  has  a  fine  town  hall,  |)ublic  libraries,  and  a 
technical  school.  Saint  Helen's  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  coal,  and  has  plate-glass,  copper, 
bottle,  piitent  medicine,  and  other  works.  There 
are  collieries  and  deposits  of  stoneware,  clay,  and 
fire-clay.  Population,  in  1861,  18.39li;  in  1901, 
84,410.' 

SAINT  HELIER,  Fr.  pron.  saN'tiV'lvft',  or 
SAINT  HELIER'S.  The  capital  of  Jersey, 
Channel  Klands  (ciq.v.),  a  seaport  and  favorite 
watering  ])lace  on  the  soutli  shore  f>f  tlie  island, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Saint  Auliin's  Bay  (.Map: 
France,  D  2).  It  has  an  active  English  and 
foreign  shipping  trade,  fisheries,  iron  foundries, 
perfume  manufactories,  etc.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  granite  paved,  and  has  fine  markets, 
esplanades,  marine  walks,  bathing  ])laces,  aquari- 
um, and  parks,  Victoria  College,  the  Mais<m  Saint 
Louis  or  Jesuit  College,  willi  its  meteorological 
observatory  and  wind  tower,  the  fourteentbcen- 
tury  parish  church,  the  modern  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, hospital,  town  hall.  State  bou.se,  and  piiblie 
library  are  the  chief  buildings.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  Elizabeth  Castle,  on  a  rocky  island  off 
the  shore,  and  by  Fort  Regent  on  the  southeast, 
Iniilt  about  1806  on  a  scarped  granite  rock. 
Population,   29,000, 

SAINT  HENRI,  saN  taN'rf'.  A  city  of 
Hoclii-laga  (  ouuty.  t,luebec,  Canada,  It  is  a 
southwestern  suburb  of  itontreal,  and  a  busy  in- 
dustrial section  with  foundries,  tanneries,  cot- 
ton mills,  manufactures  of  sewing  machines,  rock- 
drill  implements,  etc.  Population,  in  1890, 
13.41:!:  in  1901.  21,192, 

SAINT  HEN'RY,  Order  of.  A  Saxon  mili- 
tary ordi'r  fmuuled  in  1736  by  Augu.stus  111., 
King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  had 
originally  one  class,  which  was  increased  to  three 
in  1807,'  The  decoration,  a  gold  and  white  cross 
of  eight  points,  surmomited  by  a  crown,  bears  a 
central  medallion  with  the  efligy  of  Emperor 
Henry  II.  on  a  \ellow'  ground,  encircled  by  a  blue 
band'  with  the"  words  "Frid.  Aug.  D.  G.  Rex 
Sax.  Instauravit."  The  reverse  shows  the  Saxon 
arms  witli  the  legend  Mrliili  in  Hello. 

SAINT  HER'MENGILD,  Oboer  of.  A  Span- 
ish order  of  merit  with  three  classes,  founded  in 
1814  by  Ferdinand  VII.  The  order  is  conferred 
for  land  and  sea  service:  the  first  class  on  gen- 
erals and  naval  conunanders:  the  second  on  of- 
ficers below  the  rank  of  brigadier;  the  third  on 
'officers  of  at  least  10  years'  standing  after  service 
of  25  years.  The  decoration  is  an  eight-pointed 
cross  of  white  enamel  with  a  circular  medallion 
bearing  the  effigy  of  Saint  Ilermengild  on  a  blue 
ground,  with  the  inscription  I'rnnio  a  la  conslan- 
cia  ni  Hilar. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  s:-iN't.\'l;lr',  AtcisTiN 
Fr.\X(  OIS  CKS.VK    (PROfVEXCAI,  DE)     (1779-1853). 
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SAINT-JACOB. 


One  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  French  botanists, 
born  at  Orleans,  Frame.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
wealtliy  French  family,  and  was  trained  by  his 
father  for  a  business  career.  In  1810  he  sailed 
for  Brazil,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  exploration 
and  botanical  research,  and  in  ISl'.t  ho  was 
elected  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute.  In  1822 
he  returned  to  France  with  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable collections  of  natural  history  specimens 
that  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  gathered. 
It  consisted  of  24,000  specimens  of  plants  of  liOOO 
diji'erent  species,  the  };reater  part  of  which  were 
new:  2000  birds:  Ki.OOO  insects.  13.5  quadrupeds. 
and  numerous  other  specimens  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  minerals.  For  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  tlic  preparation  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
llora  of  Brazil,  which  after  long  delays,  caused 
by  his  ill-health,  was  published  in  3  volumes 
in  1825.  under  the  title  Flora  Brasiliw  Meridian- 
alls,  oil  histoire  et  description  de  toutes  les 
plantes  qui  croissetit  dans  les  differentes  pro- 
fiiices  du  Brisil.  ileanwhile  he  had  become  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  in  1830,  on  the  death  of  Lamarck,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His 
botanical  investigations  resulted  in  several  dis- 
coveries of  great  value,  including  two  entirelv 
new  families,  the  Paronychia'  and  the  Taniaris- 
cineie;  the  difi'erence  between  the  aril  and  the 
arilode.  and  the  direction  of  the  radicule  in 
the  embryonic  sac.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
the  flora  of  Brazil  he  published  AperQXi  d'lin  voy- 
uye  dans  I'interieiir  du  Bresil  (1823)  ;  Memoire 
sur  le  sysfeme  d'agriculture  adopte  par  les  Bre- 
siliens{2  vols.  1827)  ;  Voyage  dans  le  district  des 
diainants  et  sur  le  littoral  du  Bresil  (2  vols. 
1833)  ;  Voyage  aux  sources  du  San  Francisco  et 
dans  la  province  de  Goyaz  (2  vols.  1847)  ;  and 
Le(;ons  dc  hotanique  comprenant  principalement 
hi  morphologic  veg4tale  (1840-41). 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  Geoffkoy.   See  Geoffroy 

Sai.nt-IIil.mre. 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  Jules  Bakth^lemy.  See 
Barthklemy  Sai.xt-Hilaire. 

SAINT  HU'BERT,  Order  of.  The  highest 
Bavarian  onler.  founded  in  1444  by  Gerhardt  V., 
and  originally  called  the  Order  of  the  Horn,  from 
the  hunting  horns  which  formed  the  links  of 
the  chain.  The  order  has  but  one  class,  com- 
posed of  an  unrestricted  number  of  members 
of  princely  rank,  with  not  more  than  twelve 
members  of  lower  grade.  The  decoration  is  a 
white  cross  with  eight  points  tipped  with  golden 
balls.  Three  golden  rays  separate  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  medallion  represents  the  conversion  of  Saint 
Hubert,  with  the  Gothic  inscription  In  trav 
vast   (Firm  in  faith)   on  a  red  band. 

SAINT  HY'ACINTHE,  Fr.  pron.  saNt  e'a'- 
sflN't'.  The  capital  of  Saint  Hyacinthe  County, 
Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  Yamaska  River  and  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Drum- 
mond  County,  and  the  United  Counties  railroads: 
35  miles  east-northeast  of  Montreal  (Map:  Que- 
bec. C  5).  It  contains  a  eit.y  hall.  Saint  Hya- 
cinthe College,  and  monasteries  of  the  Precious 
Blood  and  Dominican  Fathers.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  leather,  organs,  tools,  boots  and 
shoes,  woolen  and  flannel  goods,  hosiery,  ma- 
chinery, and  farming  implements.  Population, 
in  1891,  7010:  in  1901,  9210. 


SAINT  IGNA'TIUS  COLLEGE.  A  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  Cliicago.  111.,  founded  in 
1870,  and  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Societ,v  of  .Jesus.  There  are  two  courses:  a 
classical,  with  collegiate  and  academic  depart- 
ments, and  a  commercial.  The  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Science,  and 
Philosojihy.  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. In  11102  the  students  numbered  500, 
and  the  faculty  30.  The  college  has  no  endow- 
ment. Its  property  was  valued  at  $300,000.  and 
the  income  was  $13,000.  The  librar,v  contained 
30,000  volumes. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS'S  BEANS.  The  seeds 
of  iStrychnos  [gntitii,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Loganiaeese,  a  native  of  Cochin- 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  jjcar,  contains 
about  20  brownish  seeds  about  as  large  as  olives, 
rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  angular  on 
the  other,  which  have  been  used  like  nux-vomica 
seeds. 

SAINTIN,  sa^''taN^  Jule.s  Emile  (1829-94). 
A  French  genre  and  portrait  painter,  born  at 
Leme  (Aisne).  He  studied  under  Drolling. 
Picot,  and  Leboucher.  Afterwards  he  spent  sev- 
eral years  (1857-63)  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  his  works  are  inspired  b.v  American  sub- 
jects. Most  of  his  pictures  are  mediocre,  and 
his  treatment  is  likel.v  to  be  conventional.  His 
paintings  include  portraits  of  Paul  Morphy 
(1800),  Stephen  Douglas  (1860).  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mme. 
Carnot  (1891).  He  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academ.v  of  Design  in  1801.  and  to 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

SAINTINE,  siiN'ten'.  Xa\ier.  The  name  as- 
sumed by  Joseph  Francois  Boniface  (1798- 
1865).  A  mediocre  French  novelist,  collaborator 
in  some  200  plays,  and  author  of  Picciola  (1837), 
which  won  him  the  Jlonthyon  prize  from  the 
Acailemy. 

SAINT  ISABELLA,  iz'a-bel'la,  Oedeb  of.  A 
Portuguese  Order  founded  in  1801  b.v  the  Prince 
Regent  (King  .John  IV.).  It  consists  of  26 
ladies,  nominated  b.v  the  Queen.  Its  chief  object 
is  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
orphans.  The  decoration  is  a  golden  medallion 
surmounted  by  a  crown  and  surroimded  by  golden 
roses  and  ribbons.  It  bears  the  image  of  Saint 
Isabella  of  Portugal  and  the  device  Pauperum 
fiolatio. 

SAINT  IVES.  A  seaport  and  market-town 
in  Cornwall.  England,  on  Saint  Ives  Bay,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  57  miles  west-southwest  of 
Plymouth  ( Map :  England,  A  6 ) .  It  is  a  favorite 
bathing  and  winter  resort,  owing  to  its  mild 
climate,  and  is  a  picturesque  town:  its  church, 
a  granite  building  of  the  earlv  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  stands  on  the  beach.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1039.  and  owns  gas  and 
water  works.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  pil- 
chard fisher.v.  In  the  vicinity  are  important  tin 
mines.  Population,  in  1891,  6094;  in  1901.  0700. 
Consult  Matthews,  fiaint  [res.  (Saint  Ives.  1S84). 

SAINT-JACOB,  saN'zha'ko'.  A  hamlet  in 
Switzerland,  situated  a  mile  south  of  Basel,  and 
noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  1444  be- 
tween the  Swiss  and  the  Armagnacs  (q.v. )  (Map: 
Switzerland.  B  1).  As  a  memorial  of  this  con- 
flict, a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1872,  and 
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the  anniversary  of  tlie  battle  is  oolebnitcd  every 
year.  The  Swiss  fought  for  ten  liours  anil  slew 
three  times  their  number,  but  were  themselves 
destroyed,  except  ten  men.  The  wine  of  the 
neighborhood  is  called  Schiccizcr  Blut,  or  Swiss 
blood. 

SAINT  JAMES'S  COFFEEHOUSE.  A  for- 
mer noted  resort  on  Saint  .Tanic^'s  Street,  Lon- 
don, a  Whig  gathering-place  during  tlic  cight<'cnlh 
century.  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  .John- 
son were  among  its  patrons.  It  was  removed 
about  1800. 

SAINT  JAMES  OF  THE  SWORD.  { 1 )  A 
military  Grder  of  S]iain,  estalilisbed  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon  and  Galicia.  about 
1170,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III,  in 
1175.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  association  of 
thirteen  knights,  who  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostela  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Moors.  The  Order  played  an 
important  part  in  the  long  struggle  against  tlie 
Jlohannnedau  power,  but.  owing  to  its  extensive 
])rivileges  and  power,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Crown,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  was  placed  in 
1493.  In  1522  a  Papal  bull  vested  the  office  of 
grand  master  in  the  Spanish  monarch.  '  The  in- 
signia of  the  Order  is  a  golden  shield,  bearing  a 
broad  cruciform  sword  in  red.  (2)  A  Portu- 
guese Order  (Sao  Thiago  da  Espada)  established 
as  an  oflshoot  of  the  Spanish  Order,  about  1290, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  Papal  bull  in  1.S20.  The 
Order  attained  exceeding  prosperity  and  in  156fi 
was  united  with  the  Crown.  It  was  secularized 
in  1789  and  made  a  civil  and  military  Order  of 
merit.  It  was  reorganized  in  1802,  to  be  con- 
ferred henceforth  for  distinguished  merit  in 
science,  art,  and  literature,  (3)  A  Brazilian 
Order  established  on  the  removal  of  the  Portu- 
guese royal  family  to  Brazil  in  1808.  It  was 
secularized  in  1843  and  suspended  in  1890. 

SAINT  JAMES'S  PALACE,  The  London 
residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  from  William 
III,  to  the  accession  of  Victoria,  and  now  used 
for  levees  and  drawing-rooms.  The  Court  of 
Saint  -James's  is  still  the  official  designation  of 
the  British  Court.  It  is  a  large  inelegant  brick 
structure  fronting  on  Pall  ilall.  Originally  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  Saint  James,  it  was  re- 
constructed and  made  a  manor  by  Henry  VIIL, 
who  added  a  park  to  it.  which  he  inclosed 
with  a  brick  wall,  to  connect  Saint  James's  with 
Whitehall,  then  the  royal  residence.  Additions 
and  improvements  gradually  changed  the  original 
palace,  so  that  little,  if  any.  of  the  old  structure 
remains.  In  1837  the  royal  household  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buckingham  Palace.  Saint  James's 
Park  lies  south  of  the  palace  and  extends  over 
87  acres.  It  is  embellished  with  avenues  of  trees, 
and  a  fine  piece  of  water  in  the  centre.  On  the 
eastern  side  is  the  parade,  where  the  bodyguards 
on  duty  are  mustered,  and  where  the  regimental 
bands  perform  in  fine  weather.  On  tlic  out- 
skirts are  situated  Buckingham  Palace,  StafYoul 
House,  and  Marlborough  House.  Consult  Shep- 
pard.  Memorials  of  Saint  James's  Palace  (Lon- 
don, 1894). 

SAINT  JANTJA'RITJS,  Order  of.  An  order 
of  knightliood  foumled  in  1738  by  Charles  III., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vice in  the  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


ami  fidelity  toward  the  sovereign.  It  beeamo 
extinct  in  1801  on  the  union  of  Sicily  with  the 
Italian  Crown. 

SAINT-JEAN  D'ACRE,  sa.N'zhU.N'  diik'r'.  A 

seaiiort  of  Syria.     .Si^c  .\iiii;. 

SAINT-JEAN-D'ANGELY,  dii.VzbA'U''.  Tho 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  Cliarente-lnferieure,  30  miles  so\ith  of  Niort, 
on  the  Boutonne  Kiver  (Map:  France,  F  0). 
Its  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  abbey  and  the  thirteenth-century  church. 
Population,  in  1901,  7041,  The  town  grew  up 
around  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  the  Calvinists 
destroye<l  in  l.")ri8.  It  was  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold until  its  capture  by  Louis  XIU.  in  1019, 

SAINT  JOHN,    The  chief  town  of  the  British 

West  Indian  island  of  Antigua,  and  capital  of 
the  Leeward  group ;  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  shal- 
low bay  (Map:  West  Indies,  K  0).  It  is  well 
built  and  has  several  fine  public  buildings.  The 
availability  of  its  harbor  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  makes  it  inac- 
cessible for  heavier  vessels.  Population,  in  1901, 
9282. 

SAINT  JOHN.  A  city,  seaport,  and  county- 
seat  of  Saint  .lolin  County,  Xew  Brunswick, 
Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  Kiver, 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  Intercolimial, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Southern 
railroads,  190  miles  northwest  of  Halifax  (Map: 
New  Brunswick.  C  4).  The  harbor  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  continent:  the  entrance  is  ijrotccted 
by  Partridge  Island,  on  which  are  a  lighthouse  and 
a  quarantine  hospital.  The  channel  is  protected 
on  the  east  by  a  breakwater.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  rocky  peninsula,  sloping  up  from  the  harbor, 
and  with  Portland,  a  city  absorbed  since  1889, 
and  Carleton  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor, 
covers  about  0000  acres.  The  streets  are  laid 
out  at  right  angles:  they  are  wide  and  some  of 
them  are  cuttings  40  feet  deep  through  solid 
rock:  a  steel  cantilever  railroad  bridge  and  a 
highway  suspension  bridge  span  the  river  gorge. 
The  principal  building  materials  are  brick  and 
stone.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  court 
house  and  jail,  the  Provincial  Insane  Asylum, 
market  house.  Post-Office.  City  Hospital.  City 
Hall,  Public  Library,  Sailors'  Home,  Wiggins 
Orphan  Asylum  for  Sailors'  Sons,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylums.  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  halls,  and 
Home  for  Aged  Females.  There  are  electric 
street  railroads  and  municipal  water-works  sup- 
plied from  Little  River.  The  chief  article  of 
export  is  lumber,  but  there  is  also  an  important 
trade  in  fish,  furs,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Saint  John  is  the  eonuuercial  centre  of  New 
Brunswick:  its  shipping  ranks  third  on  Canada's 
official  register.  The  manufactures  include  ships, 
lumber,  machinery,  tools,  i)aper,  leather,  car- 
riages. l)Oots  and  shoes,  cotton,  etc.  On  .bmuary 
24,  1604.  the  feast  day  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist, 
whence  its  name,  the  Jlicmac  Indian  settlement 
here  was  first  visited  by  Champlain  and  De 
Monts.  Saint  .John  became  a  permanent  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  1035.  From  1043  to  1045  it 
was  the  scene  of  internecine  French  conflicts  and 
of  the  tragic  hanging  of  the  whole  garrison  by  a 
successful  rival  of  the  commander.  In  1758  it  was 
taken  bv  an  Anglo-American   force,  although  it 
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lind  become  a  British  possession  under  the  Treaty 
ol  rtreeht  in  1713.  Its  nuuleni  growth  dates  from 
17S:i,  when  it  received  an  innni<;ration  of  10.000 
United  Empire  loyalists.  Its  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration (I78.T)  is  "the  oldest  in  Canad.i.  Topula- 
tion,  in  1891,  39,179;  in  1901,  40,711. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Lake.  A  large  lake  in  the 
Province  of  Quchoc.  Canada,  situated  about  100 
miles  north  of  QueV)ec  (Map:  Quebec,  D  2).  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  25  miles,  and  receives  several  large  streams. 
Its  outlet  is  the  Saguenay  (q.v.).  It  is  encircled 
by  wooded  hills,  is  nnich  resorted  to  by  sports- 
men, and  is  the  centre  of  an  important  and  fairly 
populous  dairy  region. 

SAINT  JOHN,  IIenkt.  An  English  states- 
man.    See  Boi.iXGiiROKE,  Viscount. 

SAINT  JOHN,  sant  jon  or  sin'jin,  James 
AfGi:sTUS  (lSOl-75).  An  English  author  and 
traveler,  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales,  Sep- 
tember 24,  ISOl.  He  went  to  London  in  1817; 
edited  a  Plymouth  radical  paper;  in  1824 
■was  appointed  sub-editor  of  J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham'.s  Oriental  Herald;  in  1827,  with  David 
Lester  Richardson,  started  the  Weekly  Pe- 
ine ir ;  in  1829  removed  to  Xormandy.  He 
traveled  extensively  in  Egv-pt  and  Xubia.  Among 
his  nnmerous  works,  comprising  travel,  fiction, 
and  biography,  are  the  following:  Egypt  and 
Mohiimmed  AH  (1834);  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Grfece  .  ( 1824)  ;  Egypt  and  Nubia 
(184.5);  /.SIS,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage  (18.53); 
The  Xemesis  of  Power  (1854)  :  There  and  Back 
Again  in  i^carch  of  Beauty  (1853);  Philosophy 
at  the  Font  of  the  Cross  (1854)  ;  History  of  the 
Four  Conquests  of  England  (1SG2)  ;  Life  of  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh  (1808)'. 

SAINT  JOHN,  JoHX  Pierce  (1833—).  An 
American  political  leader,  born  at  Brookville, 
Ind.  He  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army  in  18G2, 
and  worked  his  way  up  from  private  to  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  and  in  1869  settled  at  Olathe.  Ivan. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Kansas  in  1879.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1883  he  accepted 
the  nomination  for  President  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket  and  polled  151,809  votes.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  radical  in  his  economic 
views  than  the  majority  of  his  party,  and  se- 
ceded, becoming  an  independent  and  advocating 
prohiliition,  woman  suffrage,  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  anti-imperialism. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Sir  Spenser  (1825—).  An 
English  diplomatist  and  author,  born  in  London, 
and  educated  by  private  tutors.  He  early  gave 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ilalay  lan- 
guage. In  1848  he  went  to  Borneo  as  private 
secretary  to  Sir  .James  Brooke,  and  in  ISoO  he 
accompanied  Brooke  on  a  mission  to  Siam.  From 
1855  to  1861  he  was  Consul-General  at  Borneo. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  Haiti.  He  was 
afterwards  Consiil-General  at  Lima  in  Peru 
(1874),  and  after  being  sent  on  special  missions 
to  Bolivia  (1875)  and  Mexico  (1883)  he  was 
appointed  ^Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  ^lexico 
(1884).  He  was  transferred  to  Stockholm  in 
1893,  and  he  retired  from  the  service  in  1896. 
He  was  knighted  in  1881.  He  is  author  of  Life 
in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East  (1862)  :  Life  of 
SiV  James  Brooke.  Rajah  of  l^arairak  (1878  and 
1899)  ;  and  Uayti,  or  the  Black  Republic  (1885). 


SAINT  JOHN  OF  JESUSALEM,  Knights 
OF.  -V  military  and  religions  Order,  known  also 
as  the  Hospitalers,  Knights  of  the  Hospital, 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  Knights  of  Malta.  Its 
origin  is  very  ol)senre.  and  frequently  a  great 
antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  tlie  Order.  One 
or  more  of  the  hospices  which  were  establishd 
in  the  Holy  Land  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  cared  for  by  Charles  the 
Great,  may  have  existed  until  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade  and  may  thus  have  given  rise  to 
this  Order.  The  special  hospital  at  .Jerusalem 
from  which  it  took  its  name  was  either  founded 
or  restored  by  merchants  from  Amalfi  in  1070 
or  earlier.  For  some  years  the  brethren  were 
inider  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  and  were  en- 
gaged strictly  in  hos|)ital  duties,  .\ftcr  tlic  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  a 
hospital  in  honor  of  Saint  .John  the  Baptist  was 
founded  in  .Jerusalem  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  later  Order.  The  earliest  authentic  docu- 
ments which  can  be  dated  belong  to  the  years 
1099  and  1100.  The  first  head  of  the  brother- 
hood whose  name  has  been  preserved  was  Gerard, 
who  died  probably  in  1120.  We  know  little  of 
him.  and  are  not  even  certain  of  his  nationality. 
Under  his  administration  the  brethren  followed 
tlie  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  His  successor  was 
Raymond  de  Puy,  who  changed  the  hospital 
brotherhocHl  into  a  military  Order  and  ruled  as 
master  imtil  1158.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
Order  was  sanctioned  in  1118,  1120,  or  1130,  as 
has  been  generally  stated  by  the  older  writers; 
but  in  1153  Pope  Engenius  III.  confirmed  the 
privileges  which  had  been  accorded  by  Paschal  II., 
Calixtus  II.,  Honorius  II.,  and  Innocent  II. 
This  confirmation  proves  that  the  Order  had  been 
recognized  earlier. 

The  brothers  were  of  three  classes :  Knights, 
who  were  of  noble  birth;  Priests  or  almoners: 
and  Brethren,  who  were  not  nobles,  but  who  were 
fighting  men.  Most  of  the  members  were  French. 
They  had  to  take  the  three  monastic  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Their  main 
duty  was  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  during  the  twelfth  century  the  Hospitalers 
and  Templars  (q.v.)  were  the  chief  defense  of  the 
Kingdom  oi  .Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  their 
constant  quarrels  with  one  another  often  endan- 
gered the  kingdom  and  ]ueventcd  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  various  military  undertakings.  They 
vied  with  tlie  Templars  in  wealth  and  ambition, 
and  were  second  only  to  them  in  public  esteem. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
plars they  succeeded  to  much  of  its  wealth.  There 
were  at  least  twelve  commanderies  of  the  Hos- 
pitalers in  Syria,  and  branches  were  gradually 
established  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
The  earliest  was  in  France,  and  dates  from  the 
first  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  house  of 
the  Hospitalers  at  Prague  dates  from  1159.  In 
all,  their  possessions  in  Europe  were  divided  into 
eight  langues.  or  provinces,  but  some  of  these 
were  not  established  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Their  head  was  known  at 
first  as  master,  and  later  as  grand  master.  The 
organization  of  the  twelfth  century  was  gradually 
modified,  and  the  final  form,  which  is  now  fol- 
lowed, was  given  to  the  Order  by  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter Pierre  d'Aubusson  (q.v.)  in  1489.  The  Order 
maintained  its  headquarters  in  Syria  until  1290. 
when,  on  account  of  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
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Mohaiiinieilans,  it  was  icnioved  to  (vpnis.  Manv 
of  the  kiiiglits,  liowever.  ifiiiaincd  in  Acre  until 
its  capturi'  in  12!)1.  The  scat  of  (lie  Order  was 
ill  Cyprus  from  12110  to  I.'JIO,  and  in  Rhodes  from 
1310  to  1522.  Then  it  passed  suecessively  to 
Crete,  ilessina,  Baia'.  Viterho.  and  in  1.530  to 
!Malta.  wliioh  was  eeded  to  Uie  Order  hy  I'liarles 
V.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em]iire.  Xext  to  Pierre 
d'Auhusson  the  most  celebrated  liead  of  the  Order 
was  Jean  de  la  \'alette,  grand  master  from  IS.)" 
to  15(!S.  who  defended  JIalta  successfully  against 
the  forces  of  Sultan  8olyman  II.  ( loOo ) .  During 
all  of  these  centuries,  and,  in  fact,  until  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  knights  still  con- 
tinued to  fight  against  the  infidel,  and  still  re- 
mained wealthy  and  famous.  In  1798  the  island 
of  Malta  was  seized  by  Xapoleou,  whereupon  the 
kniglits  chose  Paul  I.  of  Kussia  as  their  grand 
master,  counting  on  his  aid  against  tlie  French. 
Paul  did  enter  into  hostilities  with  France,  and 
Malta  was  occupied  by  the  English  in  1800,  and 
tliough  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  provided  for  its 
retrocession  to  the  Hospitalers,  the  island  has 
remained  an  English  possession.  In  ISOl  the 
election  of  a  grand  master  was  vested  in  tlie 
Pope,  who  chose  Bailli  Tommasi.  The  latter 
made  his  seat  at  Catania,  and  the  Order  at  once 
lost  its  political,  social,  and  military  importance. 
After  the  death  of  Tommasi  in  1805,  no  new- 
grand  master  was  chosen  until  1870,  when  Leo 
XIII.  reestablished  the  dignity  and  fixed  the 
lieadquai-ters  of  the  Order  at  Rome.  In  the  in- 
terval the  Order  had  been  governed  by  lieuten- 
ants and  by  a  general  council,  meeting  at  Rome. 
Since  1879  the  members  have  entered  into  hospi- 
tal service,  under  the  Convention  of  Geneva. 
They  have  business  offices  in  London,  near  Saint 
John's  gate,  a  relic  of  their  old  priory,  and  in 
other  capitals.  Their  dress  is  a  black  gown  with  a 
white  cross.  The  sea!  of  the  Order  has  always 
represented  the  brethren  attending  a  sick  person. 
Many  of  the  records  of  the  local  provinces  have 
been  preserved,  and  some  have  been  printed :  the 
archives  of  the  general  Order,  going  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  are  still  in  existence  at  La  Val- 
letta, Malta. 

BiBLiocRAPiiY.  The  most  important  single 
work  is  the  Cartuhiirc  general  de  Vordre  den 
liospihillers.  1100  to  1310  (Paris.  lS94-in01), 
edited  by  Delaville  le  Roulx.  Of  this  magnifi- 
cent ^^■ork  three  volumes  and  the  first  part  of 
volume  iv.  have  apjieared.  The  editor  had  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  by  munerous  articles 
on  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John;  his 
dates  have  been  followed  in  this  article.  For 
those  who  have  not  access  to  this  great  work, 
the  following  may  be  quoted:  De  Salles.  Aii- 
vales  de  I'ordre  de  Malte,  etc.  (Vienna,  1889)  ; 
Eey,  Colonies  frnn(/ues  en  ^i/rie  aux  Heme  et 
l.leme  siecles  (Paris.  1883)  :  Vertot.  Histoire  des 
chevaliers  hospiUiliers  de  Saint-Jean  de  Jerusa- 
lem (Amsterdam.  1757)  ;  Archer  and  Kingsford, 
The  Crnsades    (Xew  York.   1898). 

SAINT  JOHN  RIVEE.  The  principal  river 
of  Xew  Brunswick.  Canada.  It  rises  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  Quebec,  and  flows 
first  northeast  through  northern  ilaine.  then  east- 
ward on  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Xew 
Brunswick,  and  finally  southeast  througli  the 
latter  province  till  it  empties  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  at  Saint  John  (Map:  Xew  Brunswick. 
B   4).     Its   length   is   about   500   miles,   and    it 


receives  several  large  tributaries.  s\ich  as  fli,>  Al- 
legasli  and  Aroostook,  which  drain  most  of  the 
lakes  of  northern  Maine.  Tlie  upper  course  of  the 
river  still  passes  through  a  wild  and  sparsely 
inlial)ited  timber  region.  Shortly  after  entering 
Canadian  territory  it  phinges  in  the  (Irand  Kalis 
over  a  perpendicular  rock  75  feet  high.  For 
the  last  100  miles  tlie  river  forms  an  irregular, 
winding,  and  l)rancliing  lake  like  expansion,  part 
of  which  is  known  as  (irand  Lake.  Iiiiiiiediately 
before  entering  Saint  .lohn  harbor  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  this  expansion  contracts  into  a  narrow, 
rock.v  gorge  with  a  fall  of  17  feet,  presenting 
very  peculiar  tide  phenomena.  At  low  tide  the 
river  above  the  gorge  is  12  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  liarbor.  but  at  high  tide  it  is  5  feet 
lower,  so  that  tlie  rapids  are  reversed  with  every 
turn  of  the  tide,  and  vessels  can  pass  through 
the  gorge  only  during  a  short  period  between  ebb 
and  Hood.  The  river  is  navigable  for  steamers 
of  coiisideralile  size  80  miles  to  Fredericton,  for 
smaller  stcaniers  to  Woodstock,  145  miles,  and  at 
high  water  to  tlie  Grand  Falls,  225  miles.  Above 
the  falls  it  is  again  navigable  40  miles  for  small 
steamers.  By  the  Ashburton  Treaty  its  naviga- 
tion was  made  free  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

SAINT  JOHN  RIVER.     A  river  of  Quebec, 

Canada.     See  RrciiELiEf. 

SAINT  JOHNS.  The  capital  of  Saint  Johns 
County,  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  Richelieu  River, 
opposite  Iberville,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  other  railways,  27  miles  south- 
east of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec.  ('  5).  Three 
bridges  span  the  river  and  connect  with  Iber- 
ville. The  chief  buildings  are  the  county  and 
district  offices,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  military 
barracks.  The  town  has  electric  lighting  and 
waterworks,  manufactures  of  pottery,  silk,  etc., 
and  an  ini]iortant  river  trade  in  lumlier,  grain, 
and  agricultural  produce.  Population,  in  1891, 
4722:  in  1901.  4030. 

SAINT  JOHN'S.  The  caidtal  of  Xewfound- 
land.  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  ]ieninsula  of  Avalon, 
oil  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Map:  Xewfoundland,  H  5). 
The  cit.v  is  built  on  sloping  ground  principall.v  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbor.  The  northern 
and  southern  sides  are  connected  by  a  causeway 
and  bridges.  The  city  has  been  imiiroved  greatl.v 
since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1892,  when  1800 
buildings,  including  two-tliirds  of  the  commercial 
establishments,  were  destroyed,  the  lo.ss  amount- 
ing to  about  $16,000,000.  "The  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
city,  225  feet  above  the  sea ;  there  is  also  an 
Episcopal  cathedral.  There  are  Saint  Bonaven- 
ture  College  (Roman  Catholic),  and  Anglican, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  colleges.  Saint 
John's  has  a  medical  society  incorporated  in 
18U7;  the  Saint  John's  Athena'um,  having  a 
large  library:  and  the  library  of  the  Saint 
Josciih's  (  atholic  Institute.  Among  the  conspicu- 
ous public  Ijiiildings  are:  the  Government  House, 
the  residence  of  the  (iovernor,  the  House  of 
Assembly,  the  Public  Hospital.  Market-House. 
Court-House,  Custom-House,  Poor-House.  The 
water  supply  is  brought  four  miles  from  Windsor 
Lake.     The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  entrance  to  tlie  landlocked  harbor,  visible 
only  at  close  range  when  approached  from  the 
seal  is  marked  bv  the  Xarrows,  2100  feet  across 
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outside,  570  feet  at  the  narrowest  point  from 
Clmiu  Rock  to  Pancake  Rock.  (_)n  tlie  nortlicrn 
side  of  tlie  Narrows  is  a  ditl'  of  sandstone  and 
slate  rock  300  feet  hijjh,  and  above  that  towers 
Signal  Hill,  olO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  .southern  side  of  the  Narrows  there  is  a 
hill  (!,")0  feet  liigli.  on  which  is  a  lighthouse  called 
Fort  Ainherst.  Cape  Spear  and  Fort  Andierst 
lights  give  guidance  to  vessels  entering  the  ex- 
cellent harbor.  Around  the  harbor  are  substan- 
tially built  stores,  warehouses,  and  wharves,  a 
dry  dock  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  GOO  tons, 
and  a  marine  railway.  Saint  John's  receives  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  the  colony  and  has  an 
important  trade  in  clothing,  fishermen's  and 
hunters'  outfits,  and  provisions.  Its  capitalists 
are  mostly  non-resident.  The  manufactures  are 
principally  ship-bread,  nets.  iron.  lx)ots  and 
shoes,  furniture,  etc.  It  has  distilleries,  block 
and  rope  factories,  oil  refineries,  breweries,  and 
tanneries.  Business  connected  with  the  fisheries 
absorbs  general  attention;  there  are  large  exports 
of  seal,  cod,  and  oil.  The  city  is  governed  by  the 
Legislature.  From  a  fishing  hamlet  founded  in 
1580.  Saint  .John's  in  183G  had  grown  to  a  town 
of  15.000  inhabitants.  Population,  in  1891,  25,- 
738;  in  IHOI,  2!).5!14. 

SAINT  JOHNS.  A  village  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Clinton  County.  Mich.,  22  miles  north  of 
Lansing:  on  the  Detroit,  tirand  Haven  and  Jlil- 
waukee  railroad  (Map:  ilichigan,  Jo).  It  is 
mainly  a  residential  place,  and  has  a  ladies' 
library  and  a  fine  union  school  Iniilding.  Saint 
Johns  is  situated  in  a  farming  and  stock-raising 
region,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  fur- 
niture, including  extension  tables,  and  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds.  There  are  also  grain  elevators, 
and  manufactories  of  gasoline  engines,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  quilts.  Population,  in 
1890,  3127:  in  1900,  .3388. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD.  The  locust-tree. 
See  Cakob. 

SAINT  JOHNS'BURY.  A  village  and  the 
county-seat  of  Caledonia  County,  Vt..  34  miles 
east  by  north  of  Montpelier;  on  the  Passumpsic 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Saint  .Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain  railroads 
(Map:  Vermont,  F  4).  It  has  the  Saint  Johns- 
bury  Academy,  Fairbanks  iluseum,  an  art  gal- 
lery, and  a  public  library  with  more  than  10,000 
volumes.  At  Saint  Johnsbury  are  the  works  of 
the  Fairbanks  Scale  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
manufactories  of  steam  hammers,  hoes,  forks,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  The  village  is 
also  an  important  trade  centre.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  village  trustees.  There 
are  two  systems  of  water-works,  one  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  3857;' in  1900,  5066. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  at 
Cambridge,  England.  It  was  founded  in  1511  by 
an  endowment  left  by  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry 
VII.  The  college  succeeded  to  the  site  and  build- 
ings of  a  Hospital  of  Saint  John,  founded  by 
Henry  Frost  in  1135.  and  altered  to  admit  secular 
students.  The  students,  not  agreeing  with  the 
regulars,  were  removed  in  1284  to  the  new  founda- 
tion of  Peterhouse.  Saint  John's  is  the  second 
college    of   Cambridge   in    size    and    importance. 


The  foundation  consists  of  a  master,  50  fellows, 
00  scholars,  and  9  so-called  'proper'  sizars. 
There  are  some  200  undergraduates  in  all.  The 
college  has  a  considerable  number  of  prizes,  ex- 
hibitions, and  studentships,  and  presents  to  50 
livings.  The  college  buildings  are  extensive  and 
of  great  beauty.  The  library  contains  about 
50,000  volumes,  numerous  letters,  and  over  400 
manuscripts. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  at 
Oxford,  England.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,  founder  of  All  Souls'  College 
(q.v. ),  who  converted  a  house  of  Bernardine 
monks  into  Saint  Bernard's  College  in  1436.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Henry  VIII. 
gave  this  college  to  Christ  Church  College,  which 
in  turn  transferred  it  to  Sir  Thomas  White.  He 
established  on  this  foundation  in  1555  the  present 
college,  dedicated  to  the  study  of  sacred  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  Good  Arts,  and  he  is  there- 
fore its  real  founder.  The  college  was  largely 
added  to  by  the  generosity  of  Laud  (q.v.),  who 
was  for  a  time  its  president.  It  consists  of  a 
president,  15  fellows,  a  number  of  honorary  fel- 
lows, lecturers,  and  tutors,  4  Fereday  fellows, 
37  scholars,  a  number  from  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School.  4  exhibitioners,  a  chaplain,  an  organist, 
and  a  choir,  with  some  175  tmdergraduates  in  all. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  A  non-sectarian 
collegiate  institution  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  char- 
tered in  1784  and  opened  in  1789.  It  was  devel- 
oped from  King  William's  School,  established  in 
1696,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  of  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Its  campus  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  Severn  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  with  commodious  buildings  valued 
iu  1003  at  $250,000.  The  collegiate  department 
embraces  four  cour.ses:  classical,  Latin-scientific, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  engineering,  which  lead 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  school, 
with  52  students  in  1903,  in  which  year  the  col- 
legiate department  had  an  attendance  of  103 
and  a  faculty  of  10  instructors.  The  endowment 
was  .$5000  and  the  income  $23,000.  The  library 
contained  0000  volumes. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM.  A 

Roman  Catholic  institution,  in  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx.  New  York  City,  organized  in  1841. 
The  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  secular 
priests  until  1846.  when  the  college  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  estate  embraces  about  70  acres,  with  nine 
buildings.  The  income  in  1902  was  $66,262,  and 
the  value  of  the  college  property  $1,553,200.  In 
1902  the  students  numbered  442,  including  85 
in  the  college,  315  in  the  academic  department, 
and  42  in  the  grammar  school.  There  were  41 
instructors,  and  the  library  contained  53.000 
volumes.  The  college  confers  the  degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  and   M.A. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  EVE.  The  night  before  the 
festival  of  Saint  John  Baptist  (June  24th),  or 
jMidsummer  Eve.  It  seems  to  have  been  observed 
with  similar  rites  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  in  the  streets  and 
market  places  of  the  towns ;  sometimes  they  were 
blessed  by  the  parish  priest,  and  prayer  and 
praise  offered  until  they  had  burned  out ;  but 
as  a  rule  they  were  secular  in  their  character, 
and    conducted    by    the    laity    themselves.      Tlie 
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young  people  leaped  over  the  flames,  or  threw 
flowers  ami  f;arlaiuls  into  tliein,  with  merrj' 
shoutings:  soiif^s  and  dances  were  also  a  frequent 
accompaniment.  The  kindlinj,'  of  the  lire,  the 
leaping  over  or  throngh  tlio  flames,  and  the 
flower-garlands  render  plausilile  the  tlieory  that 
these  rites  are  essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and 
of  a  sacrificial  character,  possibly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BIVEB.  The  principal 
river  of  Florida.  It  rises  in  the  swamps  of 
Brevard  and  Osceola  comities,  and  flows  north- 
ward, roughly  parallel  with,  and  20  miles  from, 
the  Atlantic'  coast  (Jlap:  Florida,  G  1).  It 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  25  miles  south 
of  the  Georgia  boundary.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream 
passing  tlirough  a  low  and  level  country  and 
bordered  by  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation. 
From  its  source  downward  it  passes  through  a 
chain  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake 
George.  From  that  lake  to  its  mouth,  about 
200  miles,  the  river  expands  into  the  form  of  a 
lagoon  from  one  to  five  miles  wide.  A  channel 
is  kept  open  by  means  of  jetties  through  the  bar 
at  the  mouth,  and  the  river  has  been  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  18  feet  to  Jacksonville,  about  20  miles. 
There  is  a  depth  of  eiglit  feet  as  far  as  Lake 
George,  while  small  steamers  ply  regularly  as 
far  as  Enterprise,  230  miles,  and  may  ascend 
some  distance  beyond. 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  A  river  of  southwestern 
Michigan.  After  making  a  detour  into  Indiana 
it  flows  northwest  into  Lake  Jlichigan  at  the 
town  Saint  Joseph  (Map:  Michigan,  H  7).  It 
is  250  miles  long  and  navigable  about  100  miles 
for  small  steamers. 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Berrien  County,  ilich.,  60  miles  by  water 
east  of  Chicago,  111.;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Joseph  River,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
Pere  Marquette,  the  Lake  Sliore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  other  railroads  (!Map:  Michigan, 
G  6).  A  daily  line  of  passenger  and  freight 
steamboats  connects  with  Chicago.  Saint  Joseph 
is  a  popular  summer  resort.  Among  its  features 
are  the  Carnegie  Library,  Lake  Front  Park,  and 
Battery  Beach.  Tlie  surrounding  district  is  chiefly 
interested  in  fruit-growing,  and  for  this  industry 
the  city  is  an  important  centre.  There  are  also 
iron  works,  paper  mills,  lumber  mills,  knitting 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  boats,  fruit  baskets 
and  packages,  motor  bicycles,  and  flour.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  an- 
nually, and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric 
light  plant.  First  settled  in  1829,  Saint  Joseph 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1836.  and  re- 
ceived a  city  charter  in  1892.  Population,  in 
1890,  3733;  in  1900,  5155. 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  Tlie  third  city  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  county-seat  of  Buchanan  County, 
on  the  ^Missouri  River,  62  miles  north  of  Kansas 
City  and  132  miles  south  of  Omaha,  Neb.  (ilap,: 
Missouri,  B  2).  Nine  railroads  give  the  city 
excellent  transportation  facilities.  They  are  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe ;  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy;  the  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and 
Council  Blufl^s:  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  .Joseph; 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River;  the  Chicago 
Great   Western;    the    Saint    Joseph    and    Cirand 


Island;  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.  A  steel  bridge 
connects  the  city  with  its  Kansas  suburb,  EI- 
wood. 

Saint  Joseph  is  nine  and  a  half  square  miles  in 
area,  and,  being  built  along  the  blulTs  which  lie 
close  to  the  Missouri  River,  has  an  unsurpassed 
drainage  system.  The  city  has  a  river  front  of 
three  miles.  Tlicre  are  280  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  fifty  miles  arc  paved.  X'itrified  brick  is  the 
most  iwipular  paving  material,  but  as]ihaltum, 
macadam,  and  granite  blocks  are  used  where  the 
service  requires  them.  There  are  85  miles  of 
water  mains  and  52  miles  of  gas  mains  in  the 
city. 

Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  co\irt- 
house,  the  new  public  library,  live-stock  ex- 
change, high  scliool,  Carnegie  Library,  post  ollice, 
and  city  hall.  State  Hosjiital  for  Insane,  No.  2, 
is  located  here,  as  is  also  the  State  J'"ish  Hatch- 
ery. Other  features  are  tlie  Sacred  Heart  Acad- 
emy, Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  MeiiKjrial 
Home  for  Aged  People,  Saint  .Joseph's  Hospital, 
Ensworth  Hospital,  Benton  Club,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club.  JMount  ilora  Cemetery  is  of  inter- 
est. There  are  two  medical  colleges,  and  a  large 
number  of  private  schools:  and  thirty  public  and 
four  parochial  schools,  with  an  enrollment  (1903) 
of  31,764  pupils.  There  are  more  than  forty 
miles  of  track  in  the  street  railway  system,  at 
the  north  end  of  which  is  Krug  Park,  and  at  the 
south  Lake  Contrary. 

The  stock  yards  have  a  daily  capacity  of  20.000 
cattle,  30,00()  hogs,  15,000  sheep,  and  2000  horses 
and  mules.  The  packing  houses  do  a  business  of 
.$50,000,000  annually,  exclusive  of  poultry,  which 
is  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Saint  Joseph  has  also 
very  large  shirt  and  overall  factories,  which  with 
other  manufacturing  establishments  give  employ- 
ment to  nearly  20,000  persons.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  is  $35,000,000  a  year,  and 
the  jobbing  trade  amounts  to  $75,000,000.  There 
are  also  harness,  collar,  saddle,  trunk,  plow,  glue, 
candy,  furniture,  shoe,  and  cracker  factories, 
flour,  hominy,  and  woolen  mills,  machine  shops, 
foundries,  etc. 

The  mayor  and  council  are  elected  for  two 
years  and  the  president  of  the  council  for  four 
years.  The  city's  revenue  is  $413,800.  Some  of 
the  principal  expenditures  are:  Fire  department, 
$72,000;  police  department,  $68,400:  streets, 
sewers,  and  bridges.  $51,000;  water  service.  $33,- 
000;  and  street  lighting,  $33,000.  The  city  owns 
its  lighting  plant.  The  assessed  valuation  is 
$30,000,000;  and  the  municipal  debt,  $1,108,000. 

Saint  Joseph  dates  from  1820,  when  Joseph 
Eobidoux,  an  Indian  trader  and  trapper,  opened 
a  trading  post  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
site  of  the  city,  at  Roy's  Branch.  In  1830  he 
moved  to  the  lilacksnake  Hills,  now  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  first  post  office  was  established 
in  1840,  and  in  1843  -Blacksnake  Hills'  bad  a 
population  of  500.  The  plats  of  Saint  Joseph 
were  recorded  .July  20,  1843.  when  the  change  in 
name  took  place.  Saint  Joseph  became  the  per- 
manent county-seat  in  1846.  and  in  1853  it  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  During  the  excitement  over 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1840.  the 
city  was  a  prominent  outfitting  and  starting 
point  for  miners.  The  first  census  of  Saint 
Joseph,  taken  in  December,  1840,  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  936.  Its  growth  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  very  rapid,  the  population  in  1870  being 
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lO.olio;  in  1880,  32,431;  in  1890,  52,324;  in  1900, 
102,'.I70. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  Order  of.  A  former  grand- 
cliK-al  onliM-  of  Tusi-any,  fouiuloil  in  1514  and  ex- 
tinguished in  1800.  It  had  three  elasses,  and  was 
rostrieted  to  persons  of  noble  birth. 

SAINT-JUNIEN,  sax'zln.i'ne'ilN.  A  to>vn  of 
the  Deparlnieiil  of  Haute-Vienne.  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  18  miles  north-north- 
west of  J^imoges.  The  beautiful  twelfth-century 
ab!]ey  church  contains  a  sculptured  tomb  of  the 
patron  saint  from  w'hom  the  town  takes  its  name. 
Saint-.Iunicn  has  a  college.  The  manufactures  of 
gloves  and  straw  ])apcr,  and  the  leather-dressing, 
felt,  and  clog  factories  are  important.  Near  by 
are  a  large  porcelain  plant  and  slate  quarries. 
Population,  in   litOl,   11,432. 

SAINT-JUST,  zhyst,  Antoine  (e.1767-94). 
A  French  revolutionary  leader,  born  at  Decize, 
in  Nivernais.  He  was  the  son  of  a  retired 
cavalry  officer  and  was  educated  at  Soissons 
by  the  Oratorians.  He  went  to  Rheims  to 
study  law,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erature. When  the  Revolution  broke  out  Saint- 
Just  was  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication of  his  poem  Organt,  and  he  was  at  once 
transported  with  republican  enthusiasm.  Later  on 
he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  National 
Guard  of  his  commune,  and  was  present  at  Paris 
in  1790  to  assist  at  the  Fete  of  the  Federation. 
In  1791  appeared  his  Esprit  de  la  r^i-olution  et 
de  la  constitutioti  de  la  France,  in  which  the 
various  causes  of  the  Revolution  were  dealt  with ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  Deputy 
to  the  Convention  by  the  electors  of  Aisne.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  King  and  became  one 
of  Robespierre's  strongest  and  most  influential 
supporters.  In  all  tlie  fierce  <lebates  of  this 
period  Saint-.Just  took  a  leading  part.  He  also 
displayed  a  great  capacit}'  for  administrative  or- 
ganization. After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  in 
June,  1793,  Saint-Just  became  more  prominent 
than  ever.  He  had  been  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  April, 
and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  showed  him- 
self well  fitted  to  be  the  associate  of  Robespierre 
and  Couthon.  On  February  19.  1794,  he  was 
electeil  president  of  the  Convention.  He  drew  up 
the  re|)i)vt  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  execution 
of  Danton  and  his  adherents.  With  R(>l]espierre, 
Saint-Just  fell  on  the  fateful  Ninth  Ther- 
midor.  and  with  him  was  guillotined  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  July  28,  1794.  For  the  life  of  Saint- 
Just,  consult  Fleury.  ,^aint-Just  et  la  Terreur 
(Paris,  1.S51),  Hamel.  Hisioire  de  8aint-.J imt  (ih., 
18.59),  both  of  which,  however,  are  biased;  one 
of  the  best  brief  accounts  is  that  in  Aulard.  Les 
orateurs  de  la  Uyislatice  et  de  la  convention 
(Paris,   1879-81). 

SAINT  KITTS.  One  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
See  S.iixT  Christopher. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE.  A  river  of  North 
America  (llap;  Canada.  R  7).  The  Ijasin  of  the 
Saint  Lawrence  inchides  the  entire  system  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  constituting  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  w-orld.  Its  drainage  area  and 
rate  of  discharge,  however,  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  Mississii)pi. 

The  name  Saint  Lawrence  River  is  properly 
confined  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  flowing 


from  the  northeastern  extremity  of  that  lake  in 
an  almost  straight  northeast  course  of  about  700- 
miles  to  the  tiulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  through 
which  it  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles  below  Lake  Ontario  the  river  is 
from  4  to  10  miles  wide,  but  this  wide  expanse  is 
filled  with  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  rocky  and 
wooded  islands,  known  as  the  Thousand  Islands, 
ranging  in  size  from  about  20  square  miles  to 
mere  rocks  beai'ing  a  few  trees.  Below  this  ex- 
pansion tlie  river  maintains  an  average  width 
of  \%  miles  as  far  as  Quebec,  narrowing  in 
some  places  to  less  than  a  mile,  and  widening  in 
others  into  lakes  nearly  10  miles  wide.  The  fall 
of  the  river  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Quebec  is  240 
feet,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  accomplished 
above  Montreal  in  a  series  of  rapids  separated  by 
long  reaches  of  quiet  water.  The  upper  rapids 
occur  where  the  Laurentian  spurs  cross  the  river 
to  form  the  Adirondacks;  the  lowest  are  the  La- 
chine  Rapids,  just  above  Montreal  harbor,  where 
a  line  of  igneous  rock  traverses  the  plains.  From 
INlontreal  to  Quebec  the  river  passes  between  low 
banks  througli  a  wide,  cultivated  plain.  Tide- 
water is  reached  at  Three  Rivers,  about  half  way 
between  ilontreal  and  Quebec,  and  at  the  latter 
city  the  spring  tide  rises  18V&  feet,  while  salt 
water  becomes  noticeable  30  miles  below.  At 
Quebec  begins  the  great  estuary,  which  is  350 
miles  long,  and  widens  gradually  from  10  miles 
below  the  island  of  Orleans  to  about  90  miles  at 
the  west  end  of  Anticosti  Island,  w-here  it  enters 
the  gulf.  The  south  shore  continues  low  some  dis- 
tance below  Quebec.  The  north  shore  soon  be- 
comes higli  and  bold,  and  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  the  south  shore  also  is  lined  with  high, 
rugged,  and  forest-covered  mountains.  The  chief 
tributaries  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  proper  are  the 
Ottawa,  which  enters  it  from  the  north  through 
several  channels  aroimd  the  islands  at  Montreal, 
and  whose  dark,  amber-colored  waters  flow  side 
b.y  side  with  the  light  blue  of  the  main  stream 
imtil  tide-water  is  reached:  the  Richelieu,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  which  enters  the  river 
from  the  south  some  distance  below  Montreal; 
and  the  Saguenay,  flowing  into  the  estuary.  In- 
stead of  the  river  entering  the  ocean  through  a 
shallow  and  shifting  delta,  the  valley  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  has  been  submerged  through  the  sinking 
of  the  land,  so  that  its  entrance  is  about  90  miles 
wide  and  1200  feet  deep.  A  depth  of  000  feet  ex- 
tends half  way  to  Quebec,  and  the  river  is  100  feet 
deep  nearly  or  quite  up  to  that  city.  Between 
Quebec  ami  ilontreal  the  natural  depth  is  over  20 
feet,  and  the  channel  has  here  been  deepened  so 
that  the  largest  ocean  steamers  can  pass  up  to  the 
wharves  at  the  latter  city.  Above  Jlontreal  the 
rapids  are  passed  by  a  series  of  9  canals,  with  a 
total  length  of  42  miles,  and  provided  with  locks, 
each  of  which  is  45  feet  wide  and  270  feet  long, 
with  14  feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  These  canals, 
however,  are  used  only  on  the  up-stream  route; 
on  the  return  tiip  even  the  passenger  steamers 
descend  the  rapids.  For  the  navigation  of  the 
waterways  abo\-e  the  Saint  Lawrence  proper,  see 
Great  Lake.s.  Consult  Steckel,  ^Yater  Levels 
(Ottawa,   1893). 

SAINT  LAWRENCE.  An  island  in  Bering 
Sea,  belonging  to  Alaska,  between  that  Territory 
and  Siberia,  to  the  southwest  of  Cape  Nome 
(Map:  Alaska.  B  3).  Its  greatest  length  and 
width   are   respectively   90   miles   and   30   miles. 
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It  reaches  its  greatest  heij^lit  toward  the  east, 
where  the  hills  have  an  elevation  of  over  500 
feet.  On  the  fringe  of  the  Arctic  zone,  the  island 
is  sparsel.v  peopled  by  Eskimos,  who  engage  in 
whale,  seal,  and  walrus  fisheries,  and  have  trad- 
ing relations  with  the  mainland.  Bering  discov- 
ered tlie  island  in  172S;  fift.y  years  later  it  was 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  who  Ihouglil  it  com- 
prised two  islands,  which  he  named  friaint  Law- 
ri'nce  and  Clark. 

SAINT  LAWKENCE,  Gulf  of.  An  inlet  of 
the  nortliern  Atlantic,  bounded  by  the  western 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  sliores  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (Map 
Canada,  S  7).  It  has  three  communications  with 
the  ocean — the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  between  New- 
foundland and  Labrador:  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
between  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Cabot  Strait. 
62  miles  wide,  with  the  island  of  Saint  Paul 
in  the  middle,  between  Cape  Breton  and 
Newfoundland.  In  the  opposite  direction  it 
narrows  at  the  western  end  of  Anticosti  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River.  Besides 
Anticosti,  Saint  Paul's,  and  Prince  Edward  the 
gulf  contains  several  clusters  of  islands,  more 
particularly  in  its  southern  half,  among  them 
being  the  ilagdalens.  The  northern  shore,  which 
is  bold  and  rocky,  is  fringed  with  small  islets.  The 
waters  are  frequently  rendered  dangerous  to 
shipping  by  thick  fogs  and  iincertain  currents. 
The  passages  from  the  ocean  to  the  river,  how- 
ever, are  clear,  broad,  and  <leep  channels,  the  one 
through  Cabot  Strait  being  1200  feet,  and  the 
one  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  GOO  feet  deep. 
The  latter  is  the  route  taken  by  transatlantic 
steamers.  The  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  productiveness  of  its  fisheries. 

SAINT  LAZ'ARXJS,  Order  of.  An  Order  of 
chivalry  founded  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  sick  pilgrims,  and  transferred  to  Eu- 
rope after  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  power. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  Order  was  at  Boigny,  in 
France.  It  was  merged  in  the  Order  of  Our  Lady 
of  !Mount  Carrael.  founded  in  1S07.  and  was 
thenceforward  known  as  the  ''Ordre  militaire  et 
hospitaller  de  Saint  Lazare  et  de  Notre  Dame  du 
Mont  Carmel  reunis."     It  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

SAINT  LEGEK,  sant  lej'er  or  sil'lin-jer, 
Barry  (1737-89).  A  British  soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution.  He  entered  the  army  as 
an  ensign  in  1756,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
sent  to  America  to  fight  against  the  French.  He 
served  under  General  Abercrombie.  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  fought  under 
Wolfe  "at  Quebec.  When  the  British  Ministry 
planned  the  campaign  of  1777  against  the  re- 
volted colonists.  Saint  Leger,  then  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  chosen  to  command  an  exjwdition 
which  was  to  go  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Ontario,  land  at  Oswego,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sir  .John  Johnson  and  the  Indians,  capture, 
Fort  Stanwix,  and  then  march  down  the  ^lo- 
hawk  Valley  and  join  General  Burgoyne.  On 
August  3,  1777,  Saint  Leger  reached  Fort 
Stanw-ix,  and  three  days  later  fought  the  battle 
of  Oriskany  (q.v.)  with  a  relief  force  under 
General  Herkimer.  On  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  the  approach  of  a  second  relief  force  un- 
der General  Arnold  produced  such  a  panic  among 


Saint  Leger's  men  that  they  retired  in  great 
haste  to  Canada.  Saint  Leger  continued  to  serve 
in  Canada  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
colonies,  and  in  1780  he  was  promoted  colonel. 
He  published  tiaini  Ligrr's  Joiinnil  of  Occur- 
rences in   America    (London,   1780). 

SAINT  LEONARDS,  lenTrdz.  Edward 
BrRTK.N.siiAW  Si  (,i)i;x.  Baron  (1781-1875).  An 
English  lawyer,  born  in  l,ondon.  In  1802  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  three  years  later  be- 
came known  by  his  I'rticlirdl  Trtiilisc  of  the  Law 
of  Wiidors  mill  I'tirchii.ii  rx  of  Hsiuirs  (1805). 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1.807.  He  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  182S.  was  knighted  anil 
made  Solicitor-General  in  1820,  and  became  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1835.  and  again  from 
1841  to  1846.  He  was  a])pointed  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  and  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1852. 
The  fourteenth  edition  of  his  /.«»■  of  ^'cn(^ors  ami 
Fiircliiiairs  was  published  in  1862.  He  published 
many  cither  valuable  legal  treatises. 

SAINT -L6,  sax'16'.  The  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  Manche,  France,  47  miles  southeast 
of  Cherbourg,  on  the  Vire  River  (Map:  France. 
E  2) .  The  principal  Iniihliug  is  the  Gothic  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  remodeled  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  town  hall,  museum,  hall  of  jus- 
tice, and  prefecture  are  among  the  features  of 
the  town.  Horse-breeding  is  extensively  carried 
on,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
etc.  Population,  in  1001,  11,604.  The  industrial 
prominence  of  the  town  suffered  severel}'  through 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

SAINT-LOUIS,  saN'liSo'e'.  The  capital  of 
the  French  colony  of  Senegambia.  situated  on  a 
small  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Senegal.  al)out  12 
miles  inland  and  163  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
Dakar  (Map:  Africa,  C  3).  It  is  a  well  laid  out 
town,  with  a  number  of  ]iul)lie  buildings.  The  cli- 
mate is  extremely  uuhealthful.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  sand  bar  which  iiractically  de]nive3 
Saint-Louis  of  all  value  as  a  port.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1626.  The  population,  about  20,000,  is 
extremely  heterogeneous. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  sant  lools  or  lUo'e.  The  chief 
city  of  Missouri  and  of  the  States  formed  from 
the  'Louisiana  Purchase'  of  1803;  in  population, 
the  fourth  city  of  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  city  of  the  Mississipjii  Valley  (Jlap: 
Missouri,  F  3).  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  1170  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  729  miles  from  Saint  Paul;  abovit 
20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
174  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  in  lati- 
tude 38°  38'  N.;  longitude  90°  12'  W. 

Description.  The  city,  as  originally  founded, 
occupied  a  bluff  of  the  'Saint  Louis  limestone,' 
one  of  a  series  extending  n<uth  and  south  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  the  laud 
gradually  rises  westward  in  rolling  hills.  The  low- 
Fands  of  the  Mississippi,  known  at  this  point  as  the 
American  bottoms,  are  wdujlly  on  the  east,  or 
Illinois,  side  of  the  river.  .Mthough  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city  the  original  bluffs  have  l>een 
graded  away  for  convenience  of  access  to  the 
river,  the  city,  now  extended  north  and  south 
beyond  its  original  site,  still  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  limestone  foundation.  It  has  a 
river  frontage  of  19.15  miles,  with  a  depth  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  extreme  western  limits  of  6.6 
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miles.  The  nrca  included  within  these  limits  is 
G2.5  square  miles. 

The  original  site  of  the  city,  now  a  small  part 
of  the  luisiness  district,  lay  below  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  not  far  from  Broadway,  the  present  north 
and  south  tliorouj;hfare,  which  follows  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  river,  at  a  niininunn  distance 
from  it  ap])roximating  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
The  city  lies  within  a  curve  of  the  river  having  a 
general  easterly  direction.  The  characteristics 
impressed  on  the  city  by  its  original  French 
founders  exist  now  only  in  a  few  streets  between 
Broadway  and  the  river:  and  even  there,  except 
in  a  few  unchanged  buihlings,  such  as  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  on  Walnut  Street,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  detected.  The  streets  are  narrower  than 
elsewhere  in  the  city,  and  the  buildings  still  used 
or  formerly  used  for  residences  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Colonial  style  in  their  arcliitecture. 

The  tendency  of  the  modern  city  has  been 
toward  exact  regularity.  Wherever  possible,  its 
streets  have  been  laid  out  at  right  angles  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  JIarket 
Street,  selected  as  the  original  line  dividing  the 
city  into  its  northern  and  southern  portions,  is 
no  longer  a  central  thoroughfare,  but  the  streets 
are  numbered  north  and  south  from  it,  as  they 
are  also  west  from  the  river. 

The  chief  eastern  and  western  thoroughfares 
leading  out  irom  the  central  part  of  the  city  are 
Washington  Aveiuie  and  Olive  Street,  with 
Franklin  Avenue  connecting  with  Easton  Avenue 
to  the  north.  South  of  Olive  Street,  Market  con- 
nects with  Manchester  Avenue,  running  through 
the  city  southwestwardly,  while  Chouteau  Ave- 
nue, the  next  thoroughfare  south  of  Market,  runs 
east  and  west  to  Forest  Park.  Broadway  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  River  Des 
Peres  at  the  extreme  south  to  the  extreme  north- 
ern limit  of  the  city.  Grand  Avenue,  planned 
as  a  boulevard  spanning  tlie  city  on  the  west,  is 
now  almost  centrally  located.  Jefferson  Avenue, 
east  of  it,  unites  with  Broadway  on  both  north 
and  south  to  form  a  complete  thoroughfare. 
West  of  Grand  Avenue — where  the  principal  ave- 
nues and  boulevards  are  interrupted  by  parks 
and  places  or  by  the  various  'additions'  made  to 
the  city  independently  of  each  other — thorough- 
fares are  formed  only  by  a  connecting  series  of 
streets. 

Buildings.  The  old  Walnut  Street  Cathedral 
is  the  most  notable  survival  of  the  French  period 
of  the  history  of  Saint  Louis.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
oldest  German  Catholic  church  in  the  city 
(184.S),  is  Gothic.  The  Broadway  Court  House 
(1839-62),  the  best  example  of  the  classic  style 
in  the  city,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  108  feet  in  height,  with  a 
rotunda  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  foiir  circular 
galleries  within  the  dome  give  opportunity  for 
viewing  the  frescoes  by  Wimar:  panels  of  '"The 
Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto,"  "The 
Founding  of  Saint  Louis  by  Lacl&de,"  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1780.  and  a  landscape  panel.  There 
are  also  figures  of  Law,  Commerce.  .Justice,  and 
Liberty.  The  only  public  building  of  the  same 
school  of  architecture  comparable  in  purity  of 
style  is  the  much  costlier  Federal  Custom  House 
and  Post  Office  (1888).  It  has  a  frontage  of  132 
feet  on  Olive  Street  by.  177  feet  on  Eighth  and 
Ninth,  with  a  height  of  184  feet  to  the  top  of  the 


cupola  surmounting  its  dome.  The  new  City  Hall, 
in  Washington  S(iuare,  described  as  Romanesque, 
distinctly  suggests  a  French  hotel-de-ville  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  blended  Renaissance  and 
later  niedi:eval  intluences  of  Xortliern  Europe 
again  predominate  in  the  architecture  of  the  im- 
posing L'nion  Station,  on  Eigliteentli  and  ilarket 
streets,  directly  west  of  the  City  Hall.  The  new 
buildings  of  the  Washington  Iniversity,  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  in  the  city,  are  adapta- 
tions of  the  Tudor-Gothic  fortified  palace.  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  is  the  style  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  whose  facade,  with  sculptures  by 
Kretschmar,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  in 
the  city.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
dating  from  early  in  the  second  half  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century,  shows  both  in  exterior  and  inte- 
rior the  inlluence  of  the  Saxon  style  in  modifying 
the  (iothic.  The  Shaare  Emeth  Synagogue,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  the  modern  religious 
edifices,  shows  the  Byzantine  influence  modifying 
the  Gothic  in  the  body  of  the  building,  to  which 
is  added  a  campanile  of  the  earlier  Italian  Re- 
naissance, adapted  to  the  Gothic.  The  new  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Second  Presb.vterian 
Church,  and  the  majority  of  the  important 
church  buildings  erected  since  1880  are  either 
•  iothic  or  Renaissance  modifications  of  the  Gothic. 

Of  business  structures  representative  buildings 
are  the  Laclede,  the  Union  Trust,  the  new  Jler- 
cantile  Library,  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Public  Library,  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  the  Rialto, 
the  Commonwealth  Trust,  the  Equitable,  -the 
Commercial,  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  collection  of  build- 
ings known  as  'Cupples  Station,'  where  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  city 
is  centred  at  the  most  advantageous  point  for 
handling  freight.  The  Mercantile  Club  building 
is  in  the  business  centre.  The  buildings  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Club,  the  University,  the  Mar- 
quette, the  Columbian,  the  Union,  and  other 
clubs  away  from  the  business  centre,  represent 
different  styles  of  residence  architecture.  The 
new  buildings  of  the  Saint  Louis  University, 
the  Central  High  School,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  others  of  a  pub- 
lic or  semi-public  character,  have  a  general 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  styles  of  the  palaces 
and  unfortified  public  buildings  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  in  England  and  France. 
The  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Saint 
George's  (Protestant  Episcopal),  the  Union 
Jlethodist  Episcopal,  the  CJrand  Avenue  Presby- 
terian, the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian), 
the  Beaumont  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
several  .Jewish  synagogues  of  the  west  end  repre- 
sent the  more  modern  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  city. 

For  the  buildings  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1904, 
see  Saint  Louis  World's  F.\ir. 

Parks.  The  twenty-three  public  parks,  places, 
and  gardens  of  the  city  have  a  total  area  of  2183 
acres,  including  that  part  of  Forest  Park  tempo- 
rarily used  as  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition.  Forest  Park,  the 
largest  of  these,  dates  from  1874.  It  is  almost 
directly^Avest  of  the  business  centre.  Its  area  of 
1371  acres  represents  a  cost  of  $2,304,669  for 
ground  and  improvements.  When  acquired  by 
the  city  it  was  far  from  the  principal  residential 
section,    but    its    attractiveness    has    exerted    so 
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marked  an  influence  that  tlic  residential  section 
lias  grown  toward  it,  and  its  beauties  are  repro- 
duced in  neighboring  private  resicU'nee-|)arks,  or 
'places.'  For  thesi'.  the  number  nt'  which  is  not 
included  in  the  total  above,  the  city  is  remark- 
able. 

The  principal  parks  of  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  city  are  Tower  Grove  and  the  Jlissouri 
Botanical  Garden  adjoining  it.  Both  of  these  are 
a  gift  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  whose  interest  in 
plants  made  the  Botanical  Garden's  collection  of 
native  and  foreign  flora  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  America.  The  garden,  now  maintained 
for  the  public  by  special  commissioners,  has  an 
arboi'ctum  adjoining  it,  containing  specimens  of 
the  .-Vnierican  forest  trees  which  will  grow  unpro- 
tected in  the  climate  of  Jlissouri.  Tower  Grove 
Park,  with  an  area  of  206  acres,  ranks  ne.\t  to 
Forest  Park  as  the  driving  park  of  the  city.  It 
is  highly  improved,  with  an  impressive  central 
gateway  on  the  east,  0])ening  on  a  long  avenue, 
which,  as  it  divides  the  park,  has  the  heroic 
bronzes  by  ^^on  Mueller,  cast  in  JIunieh  during 
Shaw's  lifetime,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  city. 

Carondelet  Park  (containing  ISO  acres)  and 
O'Fallon  Park  (158  acres)  rank  next  in  area. 
Lafayette  Park,  with  an  area  of  29  acres,  is  more 
centrally  located  in  what  was  formerly  the  most 
important  residential  section  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  Up  to  the  close  of  1902.  the 
total  cost  of  the  parks,  acquired  and  improved  at 
public  expense,  was  .$4,011,862,  inclusive  of  im- 
provements and  maintenance.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  four  parks  managed  by  special  commis- 
sioners. 

The  most  interesting  objects  of  art  in  the 
parks  are  probably  the  bronze  statues  of  Shake- 
speare. Columbus,  and  Huinboldt.  by  Von  Muel- 
ler, in  Tower  Grove.  That  of  Shakespeare  is 
supported  by  a  pedestal  with  lironze  panels,  giv- 
ing in  relief  the  grave  scene  in  Hamlet.  Lady 
Macbeth  in  the  sleep-walking  scene.  Queen  Cath- 
arine confronting  her  accusers,  and  Falstaft'  as 
impersonated  by  Ben  De  Bar.  The  recumbent 
portrait  statue  of  Henry  Shaw  in  the  Shaw- 
mausoleum  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  is 
by  the  same  sculptor.  A  bronze  statue  of  Thomas 
H.  Benton  in  Lafayette  Park  is  the  work  of  Har- 
riet Hosmer.  On  its  pedestal  are  the  words, 
"There  is  East,  there  is  India,"  which  constituted 
the  climax  of  his  speech  made  after  the  with- 
drawal of  his  opposition  to  the  first  transcon- 
tinental railroad.  This  statue,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  commemorates  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  connecting  Saint  Louis  with 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Lafayette  Park  contains  also 
a  good  bronze  rejiroduction  of  Houdon's  statue 
of  Washington.  Wellington  Gardner's  statue  of 
Francis  Preston  Blair  stands  near  the  eastern 
entrance  of  Forest  Park.  .L  Wilson  MacDonald's 
statue  of  Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General  in  Lin- 
coln's first  Cabinet,  is  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  same  park.  The  marble  statue  of  Schiller 
in  Saint  Louis  Park  is  a  reproduction  of  the  por- 
trait statue  of  the  poet  erected  at  his  birthplace." 
Marbach.  The  striking  bronze  statue  of  General 
Grant,  first  erected  on  Twelfth  Street,  now  stands 
in  front  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  City 
Hall.     It  is  the  work  of  Robert  P.  Bringliurst. 

Education,  Libr.\eies.  The  school  .system 
of  Saint  Louis  is  notsible  in  several  particu- 
lars, chiefly  in  its  application  of  the  theory  of 


manmil  training  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  Washington  University,  and  in  its  pioneer 
work  in  illustrating  the  practical  workings  of  the 
theories  of  Frucbel.  The  school  buihlings  repre- 
sent a  total  cost  of  .'f;(i,.'!.'>4.000.  Tlio  numl>cr  of 
teachers  employed  at  the  close  of  the  li~cal  year 
1002  was  1724.  with  annual  salaries  of  .$1,()79,- 
191.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1902,  including 
10,090  in  the  kindergartens,  was  84,774.  The 
annual  expemliture  of  $1,681,907,  out  of  a  rev- 
enue of  .$2,li').>,fl00  under  the  general  fund,  wa8 
for  maintenance  only,  exclusive  of  expenditures 
for  new  buildings  and  improvements.  The  city 
has  begun  su|)plying  free  books,  and  it  supports 
the  free  public  library  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education. 

Among  the  jjrivate  institutions  are  Washing- 
ton University  (q.v. ),  with  tlie  Manual  Training 
School  and  School  of  Fine  .\rts.  University  of 
Saint  Louis  (q.v.).  Forest  Park  University  for 
Women,  the  Christian  Brothers'  College,  the 
Saint  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  Homeopathic  Meilical  College  of  Missouri, 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Kenrick 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Saint  Louis  Law 
School,  now  a  department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

The  principal  libraries  are  the  Public  and  the 
Mercantile.  Among  minor  libraries,  that  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  is  most  im|)ortant. 
The  Mercantile  Library,  maintained  by  private 
subscription,  occupies  the  upper  portions  of  its 
own  building  on  Broadway  and  Locust  Street.  It 
has  more  than  3000  members,  and  a  total  of  127,- 
000  bound  volumes.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
Americana  relating  to  the  history  of  colonial 
Louisiana  and  the  States  and  Territories  formed 
from  it.  Among  the  objects  of  art  in  its  pos- 
session are  the  marbles  Beatrice  Cenci.  by  Har- 
riet Hosmer;  the  West  Wind,  by  T.  1!.  Gould; 
and  portrait  busts  of  Burns  and  Scott  by  Wil- 
liam Brodie,  R.  S.  A.  Among  its  paintings  are  a 
series  of  the  Indian  studies  by  Catlin.  and  the 
most  important  of  Bingham's  canvases  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  early  West.  The  Public 
Library  has  166, .339  volumes  (19t)3),  with  an  an- 
nual circulation  of  more  than  a  million  volumes. 

Societies.  Clubs,  Theatres.  The  IMissouri 
Historical  Society,  the  .\cademy  of  Science,  the 
Medical  Society,  the  Liederkranz  Society,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  are  promi- 
nent among  the  many  permanent  organizations 
formed  for  other  than  social  or  business  pur- 
poses. The  German  Turner  and  musical  .so- 
cieties are  important  and  are  characteristic  of 
influences  which  have  atl'ected  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal clul)S  are  the  Saint  Louis,  the  Mercantile, 
the  University,  the  Xoonday.  tlie  Marquette,  the 
Columbia,  the  Country,  the  Oflice  Jlen's  (social), 
and  others  which,  like  the  Commercial,  are 
organized  for  business  rather  than  social  inter- 
course. There  are  also  the  Business  Men's 
League,  the  Civic  Federation,  the  Saint  Louis 
Spanish  Club,  the  Interstate  Commercial  Club, 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  Saint  Louis 
has  in  addition  several  permanent  political  clubs 
occupying  their  own  buildings. 

The  principal  theatres  are  the  Olympic,  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  Century,  the  Imperial, 
the  Crawford  (Fourteenth  Street),  and  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  Grand  Opera  House  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  2200,  and  the  Olympic  2400. 
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Commerce  .\nl)  Indistby.  The  railroad  sys- 
tems of  wliii'h  Saint  l^ouis  is  a  i-ontre  lonverye 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  anil  also 
from  Mexico  anil  Canada,  tlui\ij;li  tlie  country  in 
which  the  city  has  fostered  railroad  deV(do|inient 
most  ill  niarketinj;  it>  oiitinit  lies  south  of  Ne- 
braska and  west  of  the  .Mississij)!)!.  The  twenty- 
four  railroads  of  which  it  is  a  terminus  have 
dwarfed  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  as  the 
determinin<;  factor  of  its  trade  without  lessening 
the  great  advantage  of  direct  river  conununica- 
tion  with  tide  water.  The  total  annual  ship- 
ments by  rail  and  river  were  11,15'.>,.S48  tons  for 
1!I02.  The  total  freight  received,  including  coal 
imported  for  home  consumption,  reached  1S,477,- 
72!l  tons.  With  a  capital  and  surplus  of  .■fS7,- 
2(i7,17.'!,  the  banks  and  trust  companies  rejiorted 
annual  clearings  of  $2,50(i,804,320  for  1902. 

Though  Saint  Limis  is  important  as  a  manu- 
facturing city  and  nuirkets  its  own  industrial 
output,  it  is  still  more  important  commercially 
as  a  distributing  centre  for  products  representing 
the  entire  country.  Its  location  makes  it  a 
point  of  clearing  between  manufactured  products 
and  the  products  of  the  soil  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  Its  average  annual  receipts  of  grain 
are  70.437.0110  bushels':  cotton.  70(1.000  bales:  cat- 
tle, 1.181.000  head:  hogs.  1.494.000  head;  coal, 
5.048,000  tons:  lead,  2.007.000  pigs:  zinc  and 
spelter,  2.;!.')7,000  slalis;  hides,  5G.237.000  pounds; 
wool.  20.378,000  jiounds.  The  principal  items  of 
its  annual  sales  (in  millions  of  dollars)  are:  Dry 
goods,  120:  groceries,  75:  boots  and  shoes,  50; 
tobacco  and  cigars,  41;  shelf  and  heavy  hard- 
ware, 35:  woodenware,  10:  lumber,  40:  candy, 
4;  beer,  18;  clotliing.  7;  furniture,  etc.,  33;  agri- 
cultural maehinerv  and  vehicles,  20;  iron,  steel, 
and  wagon  materials,  15;  electrical  machinery 
and  supplies,  30 ;  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries, 
40;  glass,  glassware,  and  queensware,  5;  terra- 
cotta and  clay  products  and  brick,  5;  stoves  and 
ranges,  3;  paints  and  oils,  6:  hats  and  caps  and 
gloves,  5;  saddlery  and  harness,  5.  The  figures 
in  dollars  given  above  for  tobacco  represent  a 
gross  volume  of  83,593.000  pounds  and  support 
the  claiin  of  the  city  as  'the  largest  tobacco  mar- 
ket in  the  world.' 

The  total  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Saint  Louis  in  the  census  year 
(1900)  was  0732,  with  a  capital  of  .$162,179,000 
and  an  annual  product  of  $233,629,000.  The 
most  important  items  were  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  tobacco,  meat  products,  malt  liquors, 
newspapers,  books  and  periodicals,  clothing,  boots 
and  shoes,  brick  and  stone,  railroad  cars,  bakery 
])roducts,  wagons  and  carriages,  flour  and  grist- 
mill products,  millinery,  iron  and  steel,  and  fur- 
niture. The  mininnun  annual  output  represented 
in  any  one  of  these  lines  is  $3,000,000:  the  maxi- 
mum (for  maiuifactured  toliacco)  is  $24,500,000. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  manufacturing 
activities  of  the  city's  suburbs,  both  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  East  Saint  Louis,  the  principal  in- 
dustrial suburb  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river, 
is  connected  by  the  magnificent  Eads  Bridge  for 
railroads,  wagons,  and  foot  passengers.  (See 
Bridge.)  The  Merchants'  Bridge  connecting  the 
Illinois  terminals  of  Saint  Louis  railroads  with 
the  Union  Station  system  of  terminals  is  for  rail- 
roads only.  The  Union  Station  covers  about 
eleven  acres  of  ground  with  its  main  buildings 
and  adjacent  sheds. 


Saint  Louis  is  a  port  of  entry.  Its  exports  are 
chiefly  to  ilexico.  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Its  direct  trade  with  the  Philippines, 
mainly  in  nuilt  liipiors,  has  assumed  some  im- 
))oitance.  The  principal  ex)>ort  shipments  of 
Hour  and  grain  are  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Cuba,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
and  Germany.  Exports  to  Europe  consist  largely 
of  provisions.  The  principal  items  are  dry-salt 
and  sweet  pickled  meats,  oleo,  lard,  and  hides. 
Exports  of  agricultural  supplies,  hardware,  elec- 
trical supplies,  machinery,  glass,  etc,  are  mostly 
to  S])anish  Auierica.  The  direct  imports  through 
the  Saint  Louis  custom  house  were  $4,712,000 
for  the  calendar  year   1902. 

AUMINISTBATION  AND  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIES. 
Saint  Louis  has  the  combined  administrative  nia- 
diiner}'  of  city  and  county.  The  municipal  gov- 
criunent  is  vested  in  a  bicameral  legislative  body 
with  local  (ward)  representation  through  tlie 
House  of  Delegates  and  more  general  representa- 
tion through  the  Council,  or  Upper  House;  and  in 
an  executive  department,  consisting  of  the  mayor 
and  the  departments  under  him.  The  heads  of 
the  more  important  departments  are  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  the  power  to  appoint  heads  of  de- 
jiartments  being  left  to  the  mayor  only  in  those 
considered  of  less  importance.  The  sheriff,  coro- 
ner, civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  police  repre- 
sent the  county  system.  The  police  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  nuiyor,  w'ho  has,  however,  the  power 
of  appointing  justices  for  the  city  or  police 
courts.  LTnder  the  "metropolitan  system,'  final 
control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  but  it  is  exercised  through  local  com- 
missioners of  his  appointment.  The  expense  of 
this  virtually  independent  department  is  paid  on 
its  own  estimates  from  the  city  treasury.  The 
management  of  the  public  s-chools  through  an 
elective  school  board  is  also  independent  of  the 
mayor  and  the  departments  under  him. 

Direct  control  of  public  utilities  extends  only 
to  the  water-supply  system,  streets  and  sewers, 
public  ])arks,  and  schools.  The  income  from 
franchises  in  1902  was  .$205,000.  out  of  total  re- 
ceipts of  $9,201,000,  of  which  $6,581,000  were 
from  taxes  and  licenses,  and  $1,756,565  from 
water  rates.  The  net  expense  of  maintaining  the 
water  service,  exclusive  of  extensions,  etc.,  was 
■$537,136.  The  disbursements  for  all  purposes 
were  $8,470,000,  including  $1,200,000  for  public 
debt;  $1,023,000  for  police;  $870,000  for  the 
health  department  and  the  various  public  chari- 
ties under  it ;  $765,401  for  the  fire  department ; 
.$585,000  for  public  lighting;  $438,720  for  main- 
taining and  improving  streets;  $374,350  for  the 
courts;  $180,000  for  prisons;  $165,000  for  elec- 
tions and  registration;  and  $115,000  for  parks. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  city,  including  new  in- 
debtedness incurred  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  reaches  $23,910.- 
000.  The  total  value  of  property  as  assessed  for 
taxation  is  $418,046,000. 

The  sewer  system  includes  530  miles  of  com- 
pleted sewers,  costing  $12,024,000.  The  water- 
works have  a  capacity  of  120.000,000  gallons 
daily,  while  the  daily  consumption  Is  less  than 
70,000,000.-- Uie  electric  wires  already  below 
the  surface  occupy  about  170  miles  of  conduits. 
The  street  railroads,  with  a  single-track  mileage 
of  337,  carry  in  average  years  more  than  145,- 
000,000  passengers. 
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The  public  tliaritics  toiiiinisc  a  city  ilispon- 
sary,  city  li()s])ital,  insane  asylum,  female  hos- 
pital, poorliouse,  ami  house  of  refuse,  tlie  last- 
named  institution  serving  llie  duuhle  purpose  of 
prison  and  reform  school  for  youtliful  delin- 
quents. A  juvenile  court  for  dealing  wit!-  these 
otl'enders  was  introduced  in  10O3.  The  Jlissouri 
School  for  the  Blind  is  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.,  with  none  of  the  features  either  of 
an  asylum  or  a  reformatory.  The  city  liealth 
department  includes  a  department  of  experi- 
mental bacteriology,  which  serves  in  tracing  and 
checicing  germ  diseases,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
water  supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  the  city 
had  451.5  miles  of  paved  streets,  of  which  240.53 
miles  were  paved  with  nuicadam  and  the  rest 
with  granite,  asphalt,  telford.  brick  and  brick- 
block,  etc.  Of  the  total  mileage  of  streets,  re- 
ported as  884.10  (1902),  there  were  still  unpaved 
432.66  miles. 

Popi'LATiON.  The  population  was,  in  1880, 
350,518:  in  1890,  451.770;  in  1900,  575,238. 
From  1810.  the  date  of  tlie  first  Federal  census, 
to  1880,  the  totals  include  with  the  city  of 
Saint  Louis  the  population  of  Saint  Louis 
Countv,  which  in  1880  was  separately  enume- 
rated'at  31.888.  The  population  of  "city  and 
countv  prior  to  1880  was  as  ftdlows:  1810,  5667; 
1820."  10.049:  1830.  14,125:  1840,  3.5,979;  1850, 
104.978;  1800.  190..524;  1870,  351,189.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  itself  was.  in  1799,  925:  1810, 
1400:  1820,  4000:  1830,  4977:  1840.  16.469; 
1850,  77.860;    1860,   185.587;    1870,  310,864. 

The  great  growth  between  1840  and  1850  had  for 
one  of  its  causes  the  German  emigration  follow- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848.  This 
influence  has  been  continuous.  In  1900,  58.781 
out  of  the  total  of  111.356  foreign-born  resi- 
dents of  the  city  were  natives  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. This  was  52.8  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  Aus- 
trians  of  German  race.  In  1900,  17.4  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign-born  population  was  of  Irish  nativ- 
ity, 5.02  per  cent,  of  English,  and  4.03  of  Rus- 
si."in.  Tn  that  year  Italy,  Austria.  Bohemia,  and 
Poland  had  each  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  flie 
total  of  foreign-born  residents.  Although  the 
total  of  foreign-born  is  comparatively  small,  the 
native  population  born  of  white  foreign  parents 
is  239.170,  tlie  native  po]uilation  born  of  native 
white  parents  being  189,251.  The  total  colored 
population,  including  Chinese,  was  25,853. 

History.  In  1764  Auguste  Chouteau,  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  acting  uiider  orders 
from  Pierre  Laclede  Ligueste,  established  a  fur- 
trading  station  at  Saint  Louis,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  Ligueste  himself  arrived  and  laid  out  a 
town  which  he  predicted  would  becoTue  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country.  At  first  called  'La- 
clede's Village,'  the  place  soon  was  named  Saint 
Louis  in  honor  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  In  1762, 
by  secret  treaty.  France  bad  ceded  all  her  terri- 
tory west  of  the  ilississippi  to  Spain,  but  the  lat- 
ter did  not  take  possession  until  1770.  when  Saint 
Louis  became  the  capital  of  'Upper  Louisiana,' 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Don  Pedro  Piemas 
took  possession  with  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
troops.  At  that  time  the  population  was  about 
500.  Though  Spain  continued  in  possession  until 
1803.  the  town  remained  essentially  French. 
On  May  26,  1780.  a  large  force  of  Indians,  in- 
Btigated  by  the  English,  attacked  the  place,  but 


did  conii)aralively  little  damage,  though  this 
year  was  afterwards  known  locally  as  'L'annfe  du 
graiul  coup.'  In  1803  'Louisiana'  was  formally 
retroeeded  to  France  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty 
of  t>an  lldefonso  (1800^,  bul  several  months 
later  the  United  States  came  into  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  "Louisiana  Purcha.se'  (q.v.).  After 
this,  inunigration  from  the  Eastern  States  was 
rapid,  and  Saint  Louis  increased  greatly  in  size 
and  im|i(utance.  The  first  newspaper  began  pub- 
lication in  1808,  and  in  1809  the  town  was  intor- 
porated.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  steam- 
boat in  1815  a  new  ejjoch  began  for  Saint  Louis. 
John  Jacob  Astor  o])ened  here  the  'Western 
Branch  of  the  American  Fur  Company'  in  1819, 
and  the  annual  shipments  soon  amounted  to 
$200,000.  Saint  Louis  was  chartered  as  a  eity 
in  1822,  though  its  e.xeepticmally  rapid  progress 
did  not  begin  until  about  ten  years  later.  In 
1849  a  fire  destroye'd  projierty  valued  at  .$3,000,- 
000,  and  an  epidemic  of  cholera  caused  the  deaths 
of  4000  of  the  64.000  inhabitants.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  sympathies  of  perhaps  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  with  the  South,  and  here  in 
1861  began  the  contest  between  the  Unionists 
and  the  Secessionists  for  the  control  of  Missouri. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  here  in  1903  to  commemorate  the 
acquisition  of  'Louisiana'  from  France  in  1803, 
was  postponed  to  1904.  See  Saint  Louis 
World's  Fair. 

Bibliography.  Reavis,  Saint  Louis,  the  Com- 
mercial Metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valleij 
(Saint  Louis,  1874)  ;  Overstolz,  The  Vitii  of  Sni'n'f 
Louis:  Its  Histoni,  Oroicth.  and  Imluslries 
(ib.,  1880);  Yeakle,  The  City  of  Saint  Louis: 
lis  Progress  and  Prospects  (ib.,  1889)  :  Powell, 
Historic  Toirns  of  the  Western  States  (Xew  York, 
1900)  ;  Wandell,  The  Stori/  of  a  Great  City  in  a 
Wntshell  (Saint  Louis,  1901);  Shephard,  The 
Early  History  of  Saint  Louis  (ib.,  1870)  :  Billon, 
Annals  of  Saint  Louis  in  Its  Early  Days  l'ii4<v 
the  French  and  Spanish  Dominations  ( ib..  1886)  ; 
Annals  of  Saint  Louis  from  DiO.'f  to  IS.iO  ( ib., 
1888)  :  and  Scharf,  History  of  Saint  Louis  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1887). 

SAINT  LOUIS,  Order  of.  A  French  mili- 
tary order  of  merit  witli  three  classes,  foiuided 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693,  dissolved  during  the 
Revolution,  restored  by  Louis  XVIIT.,  and  final- 
ly extinguished  in  1830.  Tlie  decoration,  a 
white  eight-pointed  cross  with  lilies  in  the  angles, 
bore  the  image  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  inscription 
Lud.  Magn.  inst.  169.i.  On  the  reverse  was  a 
flaming  sword  with  the  inscription  Bellicee  Vir- 
tutis  I'raiiiiuiii. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  1'NIVEK.SITY  OF.  A  Roman 
Catholic  instituti(ui  under  .Jesuit  control,  in  Saint 
Louis.  Mo.,  established  in  1829.  It  comprises 
the  following  departments :  College,  academy,  com- 
mercial, military  science,  philoso|)hy,  medical,  and 
science,  medicine,  and  divinity,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment in  1902  of  804  students,  and  a  faculty 
inf  106.  The  buildings  are  valued  at  $900,000,  the 
whole  value  of  the  college  property  being  about 
$1,200,000.  In  the  same  year  the  endowment  was 
.$184,000.  and  the  income  $42,150.  The  library 
contains  about  43.000  volumes. 

SAINT  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR.  .An  inter- 
national exposition,  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  beginning 
April  30,  1904,  and  having  for  its  object  the  cele- 
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'oriitiiin  ot'  tlio  Iniiulrcdth  aiinivcisary  of  tlie  ac- 
quisition of  tlie  Louisiana  Territory  by  the  United 
(States.  t)n  June  4.  IflOO,  (.^oufjress  promised  tlie 
sum  of  live  million  dollars  lowaril  tlie  lioldinj;  of 
such  an  exposition, on  condition  that  an  additional 
ten  million  dollars  be  raised  by  Saint  Louis,  and 
in  April,  1!)01,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion Coinjiaiiy  was  incorporated  witli  a  capital 
of  six  million  dollars.  In  June  tlie  site  of  the 
exposition  was  fixed  at  Forest  Park,  a  tract  of 
114'2  acres  of  well-worked  forest  land  within 
the  city  limits,  and  including  about  110  acres 
belon^'ing  to  Washinjiton  University,  which,  with 
its  buildings,  were  leaded  to  the  Kxposition  Com- 
pany. The  architectural  plan  jirovidcd  for  fif- 
teen large  exhibition  buildings,  tlie  main  group 
of  wliicli  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
The  apex  of  the  fan  was  formed  by  the  Art 
Palaces,  three  massive  buildings  to  remain  after 
the  exhibition,  of  which  the  central  one  was 
designed  as  a  memorial  building.  Other  notable 
structures  with  their  dimensions  were:  The 
Klectricity  Building,  7.50  by  525  feet;  the  Varied 
Industries  Building,  1200  by  525  feet,  with  a 
tower  400  feet  high;  the  JIachincry  Building, 
750  by  525  feet;  the  Transportation  Building, 
1500  by  525  feet;  the  Textiles  Building,  750  by 
520  feet;  the  Manufactures  Building,  1200  by 
525  feet;  the  INIines  and  iletallurgy  and  the 
Liberal  Art«  buildings,  each  750  by  525  feet;  and 
the  Government  Building.  800  by  175  feet. 
Thirty-four  States  and  Territories  made  appro- 
priations amounting  to  more  than  ,$4,500,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  special  buildings. 
Foreign  governments  also  were  largely  repre- 
.sented,  and  many  of  them  erected  special  and 
typical  structures:  as,  for  instance.  France, 
which  reproduced  the  Petit  Trianon  of  Versailles. 
The  administrative  system  of  the  Exposition  in- 
cluded four  executive  divisions:  Exhibits,  Ex- 
ploitation, Works,  and  Concessions  and  Admis- 
sion. The  Division  of  Exhibits  comprised  the 
following  fifteen  departments:  Education.  Art, 
Liberal  Arts,  Manufactures,  Machinery,  Elec- 
tricity, Transportation.  Agriculture.  Horticul- 
ture, Forestry,  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Fish  and 
Game,  Anthropology,  .Special  Economy,  and  Phys- 
ical Culture.  The  formal  dedication  occurred 
on  April  .30.  100.3. 

SAINT  LUCIA,  liw-se'a.  The  largest  of  the 
Britisli  Wimlward  Islands.  West  Indies.  It  is 
situated  25  miles  north  of  Saint  Vincent  and  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  Martinique  (Map:  West 
Indies,  R  8).  Area,  233  square  miles.  The  is- 
land is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  with  an  active 
volcanic  peak  over  3000  feet  high.  The  rain- 
fall is  abundant,  and  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  tropical  forests.  The  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  sugar,  cocoa,  logwood,  cof- 
fee, and  spices.  By  reason  of  the  exceptionally 
good  harbor  at  Castries,  Saint  Lucia  has  more 
shipping  than  any  other  British  West  Indian 
island,  except  .Jamaica,  which  it  nearly  equals. 
The  entries  and  clearings  in  1001  amounted  to 
1,804,720  tons.  Population,  in  1801.  42,220;  in 
1901,  50,237,  chiefly  negroes.  Capital,  Castries 
(q.v. ).  Saint  Lucia  was  discovered  in  1502  and 
colonized  by  the  French  in  1563.  It  changed 
hands  between  England  and  France  a  number  of 
times,  until  it  became  permanently  a  British 
possession  in  1803.  In  1898  it  suffered  severely 
from  a  hurricane. 


SAINT  LUKE,  Tjie  Academy  of  (Accademia 

di  S;ui  Liica).  The  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at 
Home.  In  the  later  Jliddle  Ages  there  was  a 
guild  of  painters  at  Rome,  whose  sanctuary  was 
the  small  Church  of  San  Luca,  on  the  Esquiline. 
It  first  ajipears  on  record  in  1478,  when  it  re- 
new-ed  and  revised  its  ancient  statutes,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  "Universitil  delle  Belle  Arti." 
The  jjresent  academy,  organized  after  the  plans 
of  the  painter  JIuziano,  was  first  recognized  in  a 
brief  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1517,  its  immediate 
recognition  having  been  prevented  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  elder  society,  which  it  finally  absorbed. 
Under  Sixtus  V.  Federigo  Zuccari  obtained  a  bull 
(1588)  approving  the  new  organization,  which 
was  ])laced  under  the  patronage  of  Saint  Luke, 
and  endowing  it  with  the  revenues  of  the  Cliureh 
of  San  Martino,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
Santi  Martino  e  Luca.  The  inauguration  was  post- 
poned till  Xovember  14.  1593,  under  Clement 
VIII.  The  academ.v  owed  much  to  Zuccari,  its  first 
prince,  who  left  it  his  fortune.  In  1700  Clement 
XI.  instituted  and  endowed  the  annual  prizes  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  academy  was  but  slightly  modi- 
fied until  1818.  At  the  head  stood  a  prince,  ap- 
pointed annuall.v,  and  this  office  was  held  by 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  like  jNIaratta, 
Lebrun,  and  Canova.  In  1818  Pius  VII..  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Canova.  granted  a  new- 
constitution,  which  has  not  been  materiallv 
changed  since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870. 

There  are  thirty-six  academicians,  chosen  in 
equal  numbers  from  among  the  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects,  besides  foreign  and  hono- 
rary members;  at  the  head  of  the  academy  is  a 
president,  elected  annually.  It  also  maintains  a 
school  of  design,  in  which  instruction  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  is  given.  Besides 
its  ]u'ivate  endowment,  the  academy  receives  ii 
subsidy  of  35.000  francs  from  the  State.  It  has 
retained  its  quarters  in  the  Via  Bonella,  near  the 
Forum  Romanum,  where  are  located  its  scliools 
and  its  valuable  collection  of  paintings.  The 
latter  contains  good  examples  of  Gaspard  Pous- 
sin,  Claude  Lorrain,  Titian,  Veronese,  Salvator 
Rosa.  Guido  Reni,  and  the  much-discussed  "Saint 
Luke  Painting  the  Madonna,"  formerly  attributed 
to  Raphael.  The  academy  also  possesses  a  small 
collection  of  sculpture,  presented  by  the  artists, 
and  the  valuable  Biblioteca  Sarti,  presented  in 
1881.  It  has  been  of  great  influence  and  celebrity, 
the  French  and  English  academies  having  been 
modeled  upon  it.  Consult  Armand,  L'acadimie 
de  Kaivt  Luc  a  Rome  (Rome,  1866). 

SAINT  LUKE,  Guilds  of.  Mediaeval  asso- 
ciations of  painters,  under  the  patronage  of 
Saint  Luke,  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  members.  Engravers,  printers,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  occupations  related  to  bookmaking 
were  later  received  into  the  guilds,  which  had  a 
long  existence  in  Holland  and  flourished  par- 
ticularl.v  in  Antwerp. 

SAINT-MALO.  siiN'raa'liV.  A  seaport  and 
tlie  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  France.  51  miles  north  b.y 
west  of  Rennes ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee 
River,  on  the  English  Channel  (Map:  France, 
D  3 ) .  It  is  attractjvel.v  situated  on  a  rock.v 
peninsula,  and  with  its  narrow  winding  streets 
and  sixteenth-century  ramparts  has  a  very  pic- 
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turcsque  appoarance.  A  rolling  bridge  (Pont 
Roulant)  connects  Saint-Malo  with  the  suburl) 
of  Saint-Servan  across  the  harbor.  The  tif- 
teenthcentury  parish  ehurcli.  a  former  cathedral, 
the  fourteenth-century  castle,  the  casino,  mu- 
seum, and  lilirarv  are  noteworthy  features.  The 
town  carries  ou  a  considcralile  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce,  coal,  and  lumber,  has  large  cod- 
tishing  interests  in  connection  with  Xewfound- 
land,  and  regular  steamship  communication  with 
the  Channel  Islands  and  Southampton.  Ship- 
building and  iron-working  are  also  important 
industries.  Population,  in  1901,  ll,48fi.  Saint- 
Malo  received  its  name  from  Saint  Malo.  a 
Welsh  monk,  who  came  here  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. It  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
its  traders  amassed  vast  wealth  as  the  result  of 
their  commercial  and  privateering  ventures.  The 
English  attempted  at  various  times  to  capture 
the  town,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  tomb  of 
Chateaubriand  is  on  the  island  of  Grand-Bey,  a 
sliort  distance  from  the  town. 

SAINT  MARC,  sax  miirk.  The  capital  town 
of  the  Department  of  Artibonite,  Haiti,  forty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Port-au-Prince,  on  Saint 
Marc  Bay  { Map :  Antilles,  L  5 ) .  Its  chief  ex- 
port is  coffee.  Its  municipal  population  is  re- 
ported tn  be  20.000. 

SAINT -MARC  GIRARDIN,.  saN'mJirk'  zhe'- 
riir'daN',  Francois  Auguste  (known  as  ]\Iarc 
GiR.iRMx)  (1801-73).  A  French  author  and 
journalist,  born  in  Paris.  He  obtained  a  professor- 
ship in  the  CoU&ge  Louis-le-Grand  in  1827  and  in 
the  same  year  began  his  long  political  and  literary 
connection  with  the  JoiirnaJ  des  Dcbats.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1834,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  framing  and 
securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  secondary 
education  in  1837,  and  upon  his  reelection  to 
the  Chamber  in  the  same  year  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  retired  from  political  life  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  and  until  1871  gave  himself  up 
almost  entirely  to  literary  work.  In  the  latter 
year  lie  was  returned  to  the  National  Assembly, 
elected  vice-president,  and  became  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  policy  of  Thiers.  Saint-Marc  Girar- 
din  lectured  on  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  published  numerous 
works  on  history  and  literature,  among  which  are. 
Tableau  de  In  nuirchr  et  des  prDf/refi  de  In  littera- 
tiire  franrainc  an  XVIieme  siecle  (1828)  ;  Coins 
de  la  litternture  draniatique  ou  de  Viisage  des 
passions  dans  le  dranie  (1843)  ;  Essais  de  littera- 
fiire  et  de  morale  (184.5):  La  Fontaine  et  les 
fahiilistes  (1807):  La  chute  du  Second  Empire 
(1874):  and  ./.  J.  Rousseau,  sa  vie  et  ses 
ourrafjes  n87.5).  Consult  Tamisier,  Saint-ilarc 
Girardin.  etude  liUrraire    (1870). 

SAINT  MARK'S  CHURCH  (S.o-  M.^rco) 
in  Venice.  Originally  tlie  chapel  attached  to  the 
palace  of  the  Doge  and  the  national  sanctuary 
of  the  Venetians.,  but  since  1807  the  Cathedral 
of  Venice.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice,  the  .\postle  Mark,  whose  reputed 
relics  were  transported  from  Alexandria  to 
Venice  in  828.  The  church  was  Iniill  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  rebuilt  after  a  conllagration 
in  the  tenth.  It  was  a  simple  Romanesque 
structure  of  brick,  nearly  of  its  mo<lern  plan. 
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though  without  so  extensive  a  narthex,  but 
adorned  with  lines  of  colored  brick  and  brick  set 
in  patterns,  here  and  there;  a  very  simple  church 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  five  low  cu- 
polas. In  the  eleventh  century  there  began  a 
series  of  alterations  tending  to  make  the  church 
still  more  Oriental  than  it  was  originally.  The 
low  brick  cupolas  were  covered  and  roofed  by 
lofty  domes  of  wood  covered  with  metal ;  the 
mosaic  decoration  of  the  interior  was  carried 
much  further:  parts  of  the  walls  within  were 
sheathed  with  slabs  of  alabaster;  the  decoration 
by  incrusted  marbles  and  mosaics  was  carried 
into  the  exterior;  and  finally  in  the  Gothic  period 
(fifteenth  century!  the  pinnacles,  the  crockets, 
and  other  llorid  adoriuucnt  of  the  exterior  were 
added.  The  result  is  the  church  as  we  have  it 
to-day,  the  most  splendid  piece  of  ])olychromatic 
architecture  in  Europe,  and  more  splendid  even 
than  Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople-  in  its  ])res- 
ent  condition. 

The  church  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  east  and  west,  including  the  great 
narthex,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  from 
north  to  south  over  the  transepts,  and  the  small 
porches  which,  whether  open  or  not,  complete 
the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  west  front  has  five 
great  porches  opening  upon  the  Piazza  di  San 
JIarco,  and  each  porch  so  deep  that  the  con- 
tinuous flat  roof  above  them  aflords  a  very 
ample  balcony.  The  famous  Ijronze  horses  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople and  to  be  of  antique  make  are  set 
above  the  central  porch.  Of  these  five  porches 
three  are  open,  and  on  entering  one  of  those  door- 
ways the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  great  nar- 
thex. This,  in  its  complete  extent,  surrounds 
the  western  arm  of  the  cross,  that  which  would 
be  the  nave  in  an  onlinary  Western  Romanesque 
church;  but  of  the  tliree  vestibules  or  arms  so 
made,  one  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  Baptistery 
and  in  part  by  the  chapel  called  the  Cappella 
Zen.  The  narthex  is  vaulted  low,  underneath  a 
gallery  which  opens  into  the  church :  and  these 
vaults  so  near  the  eye  are  covered  with  mosaics 
with  many  parts  of  the  Bible  history.  Most 
of  these  are  of  early  time,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  but  inunediately  over  the  main  door- 
way leading  into  the  church  is  a  magnificent 
Saint  Mark  from  drawings  by  Titian. 

On  entering  the  church  the  impression  is  again 
that  of  a  low  and  not  impressive  interior. 
Everything  is  near  to  the  eye:  the  mosaics  of 
the  high  vaults  can  be  easily  made  out,  al- 
though the  church  is  not  brightly  lighted  by  day 
and  is  still  more  dim  by  night.  It  is,  however, 
full  of  beautiful  details,  and  these  are  com- 
bined with  singular  skill  and  singular  good  for- 
tune to  produce  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 
teriors in  the  world.  Even  when  the  styles  dif- 
fer widely,  and  disagreement  or  even  discordant 
efi'ects  might  be  expected,  the  result  is  harmoni- 
ous and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  high  screen 
of  the  choir  with  a  tlight  of  steps  leading  to  it: 
the  row  of  statues  which  crowns  this  screen;  the 
ciborium  behind  it.  under  which  is  the  high 
altar,  and  behind  which  is  to  be  seen  at  certain 
times  the  famous  pnia  d'oro.  an  altar-screen  of 
Byzantine  work  in  silver,  silver-gilt,  enamel,  and 
precious  stones;  the  alabaster  columns  and 
sheathings  of  the  walls,  the  shrines  and  side 
altars   in  other  parts  of  the  church;     the  deli- 
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cnte  low  ri'licf  of  Uyzaiitine  >i\\e  which  fronts 
the  parapet  of  the  balconies  nnil  sometimes  is 
incrusted  in  the  walls:  the  very  beautiful  pul- 
pits and  font:  and  above  all,  the  splendid  har- 
mony of  color  upon  a  ground  of  broken  and 
varied  gilding,  the  surface  being  uuide  up  of 
small  tessera-,  which  are  in  dillVrent  planes  and 
rcllcct  the  light  at  dilTercnt  angles — all  go  to 
produce  a  result  the  most  consummate  tli:it  we 
can  point  to.  of  architectural  cIVcct  produced  by 
colored  light  and  shade,  with  but  little  reference 
to  the  traditional  proportions  of  any  recognized 
style. 

Besides  the  church  pro|)er.  there  are  several 
minor  chapels  other  than  those  mentioned,  and 
on  the  south  there  is  a  very  remarkable  sacristy, 
to  which  is  attached  the  famous  treasury  of 
Saint  Mark's,  which  contains  a  precious  col- 
lection of  church  plate,  jeweled  book-bindings, 
and  other  artistic  treasures  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  Consult:  Kuskin.  The  t<loiies  of  Venice 
(London,  ISol-o.'!;  reprint  1880);  id.,  >^aint 
Mark's  Jtest  (Orpington,  1877-79)  ;  Hare,  Venice 
(London,  1884);  Boito,  The  Basiliea  of  Saint 
Mark  in  ]'cnicc,  trans,  by  Scott  (Venice,  1888)  ; 
and  Krcutz  and  Ongania,  La  Basilica  di  San 
Marco  (Venice,  1881-88),  one  of  the  most 
siunptuous  publications,  consisting  of  numerous 
photographs  and  chromo-lithographs  on  a  large 
scale. 

SAINT  MARTIN,  saN  uiiir'taN'.  An  island 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  180  miles  east  of 
Porto  Rico  (Map:  West  Indies,  Q  5).  Area,  37 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous  and  destitute 
of  forests  and  scantily  watered,  though  it  pro- 
duces and  exports  some  sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. It  belongs  partly  to  France  and  partly 
to  the   Xcthcrlands.     Population,   1900. 

SAINT-MARTIN,  Alexis.     See  Beaumont, 

VVlLI.I.\lI. 

SAINT-MARTIN,  Louis  Claude  de  (1743- 
1803).  A  I-'rencli  mystic,  who  wrote  under  the 
pseudonjm  "  Ph.  Inc."  or  "  Philosophe  inconnu." 
He  was  born  at  Amboi.se;  studied  law  and 
practiced  at  Tours;  then  entered  the  array, 
and  for  a  time  was  stationed  at  Bordeau.x.  There 
Martinez  Pasqualis  began  to  influence  him  with 
his  mystic  laws  of  numbers,  and,  having  come 
under  Swedenborg's  sway  soon  after,  Saint-Mar- 
tin left  the  army.  His  Erreurs  et  verity.  (1782) 
presents  Pasqualis's  doctrine  for  the  most  part, 
while  the  Nouvcl  homme  (1792)  is  tinged  with 
the  mysticism  of  Bohme,  several  of  whose 
works  Saint-Martin  turned  into  French.  The 
modern  Martinists  bear  his  name.  Consult: 
^Matter,  Saint-Martin,  le  philosophe  inconnu 
(Paris,  1864);  Claassen.  Saint-Martin  (Stutt- 
gart, 1891). 

SAINT  MARY  AND  ALL  SAINTS,  LIN- 
COLN.    Sec  Lincoln  College. 

SAINT  MARY  LE  BOW,  or  Bow  Church. 
A  church  on  Cheapside,  London,  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
built  from  Wren's  designs  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  supported  by  stone  arches,  whence 
its  name.  The  lofty  spire,  23.5  feet  in  height, 
contains  the  famous  Bow  Bells,  which  called 
Dick  Whittington  to  return. 

SAINT  MARYS.  A  city  in  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio.  22  miles  southwest  of  Lima;  on  the  Miami 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  West- 


ern and  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio.  B  4).  Near  the  city  is  a  reser- 
voir containing  17,600  acres,  which  supplies 
water  for  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  Saint 
Marys  is  primarily  an  industrial  centre,  its  chief 
establislimcnts  including  macliine  shojis,  woolen 
mills,  and  uuiuufaetories  of  vehicle  wlieels,  lum- 
ber products,  chains,  strawboard,  paper  boxes, 
plate  glass,  pumps  and  air  compressors,  and 
flour.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water- 
works and  the  electric  light  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  nnmicipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  3000:"  in  1900,  .3359. 

SAINT  MARY'S  RIVER.  The  channel  con- 
necting Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron.  It 
flows  40  miles  southeastward  on  the  boundary 
between  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario  (ilap:  ilichi- 
gan,  J  2 ) .  It  is  divided  by  several  large  islands 
into  two  main  channels,  each  of  which  has 
lake-like  expansions  from  2  to  10  miles  wide. 
It  falls  20  feet.  Most  of  this  descent  oc- 
curs at  the  Saint  Mary's  Rapids,  about  one  mile 
long,  near  the  upper  end.  Transportation  around 
the  rapids  was  at  first  accomplished  by  a  tram- 
way along  the  Michigan  shore,  but  this  method 
was  replaced  in  1855  by  a  .ship  canal  with  locks 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  (For  illustration, 
see  Canal.)  This  was  enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  1870-81  at  a 
cost  of  .$2,150,000,  and  again  further  enlarged  in 
1889-96  at  a  cost  of  $5^000,000.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  rapids  a  similar  canal  has  been  built 
by  the  Canadian  Government.  The  volume  of 
traffic  passing  through  these  canals  is  enormous, 
greatly  exceeding  in  gross  tonnage  that  of  the 
Suez  Canal.     See  Great  Lakes. 

SAINT  MARY'S  SEMINARY.  A  Roman 
Catholic  institution  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  estab- 
lished in  1791  by  the  Society  of  Saint  Sulpice. 
It  is  a  branch  of  the  seminary  established  by  the 
society  in  Paris  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  There  are  two  depart- 
ments, philosophy  and  theology — the  former 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology.  The 
courses  cover  two  and  three  years.  The  library 
contains  about  31,000  volumes.  The  attendance 
in  1902  was  235,  and  the  faculty  numbered  15. 

SAINT  MAUR,  Congregation  of.  See  Bene- 
dictines. 

SAINT  MAURICE  (mo'res')  RIVER.  A 
northern  triliutary  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
Canada,  300  miles  long.  It  rises  in  Lake  Os- 
kelanaio  and  enters  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  at 
the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  9  miles  above  Lake 
Saint  Peter  (Map;  Quebec.  D  4).  It  is  navigable 
near  its  mouth,  and  again  for  75  miles  between 
Grand  Piles  and  the  Hudson  Bay  station  of  La 
Tuque.  It  affords  transportation  for  an  e.xtensive 
lumber  region. 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  mi'kcl.  A  village  and 
port  of  entry  in  the  Northern  District  of  Alaska, 
125  miles  southeast  of  Nome:  on  the  island  of 
Saint  Michael,  in  Norton  Sound  (Map:  Alaska, 
C  3).  It  has  steamship  connection  with  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  village  is  the  military  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Alaska,  and  has  consid- 
erable commercial  importance  as  a  shipping  point 
for  the  Yukon  mining  district.     Saint  Michael 
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was  foiiiKlod  ill  1S33.  roimlatiuii,  in  ISOO,  101 ; 
ill  ItlUO,  S.")7. 

SAINT  MICHAEL,  Okukk  of.  ( 1 )  A  Freneli 
order,  toiindc'd  ill  14li'.)  liy  Louis  XI.,  with  36 
knights,  al'turwiirds  greatly  extended.  Louis  XIV. 
reslrieled  the  membership  to  noble  families.  The 
order  ceased  about  1830.  Its  motto  was  "  Im- 
mensi  Terror  Oceaui."  The  decoration  was  an 
eight-pointed  cross  with  lleurs-de-lys,  the  medal- 
lion bearing  a  representation  of  the  Arcliangel 
ilichael  and  the  Dragon.  (2)  A  Bavarian  order 
founded  in  1U03  by  Elector  Joseph  Clement  of 
Cologne,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  It  was  instituted 
to  upliold  the  Catholic  faith,  but  in  1837  became 
an  order  of  merit.  The  decoration  is  an  eight- 
jiointed  cross  of  blue  enamel,  bearing  the  image 
of  Saint  Michael,  with  a  shield  inscribed  Quis  ut 
Dcus.  The  four  arms  of  the  cross  bear  tlie  letters 
P.  F.  F.  P.    (Priucipi  fidelis  Favere  Fatriain). 

SAINT  MICHAEL  AND  SAINT  GEORGE, 

Uroeu  of.  a  British  military  ami  civil  order  of 
merit  with  three  classes,  foiuided  by  George  III. 
in  1818.  It  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
acquisition  of  ilalta  and  was  designed  originally 
for  British  residents  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gions. The  cross  of  tlie  order,  of  white  enamel, 
shows  the  Archangel  Michael  with  tlie  device 
Auspiciuin  nirlioris  cBvi;  on  the  reverse  is  an 
image  of  Saint  George.     See  Plate  of  Orders. 

SAINT  MICHAEL'S,  mi'kclz  (Sao  Miguel). 
The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Azores 
(q.v. ),  and,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  JIary's 
(Santa  Maria),  tlie  most  'eastern  island  in  the 
group  (Map:  Spain,  B  5).  Area,  299  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  and  rises  in 
its  highest  summit  to  3500  feet.  There  is  an 
extensive  export  trade  in  wine,  oranges,  tea,  and 
pottery.  Population,  in  1900,  125,183.  Chief 
city,  Ponta  Delgada    ( ((.v. ) . 

SAINT  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT.  A  conical 
and  isolated  granite  rock  in  ilount's  Bay,  Corn- 
wall, England,  18  miles  west  of  Falmouth.  It 
communicates  with  the  shore  by  a  causeway  400 
yards  long,  which  is  uncovered  at  low  tide.  The 
mount  is  230  feet  high,  is  about  one  mile  in 
circumference,  and  is  crowned  b.y  an  old  and 
picturesque  abbatial  castle,  restored,  and  now 
used  as  a  manorial  residence.  At  the  base  of 
the  mount  is  a  small  fishing  village.  Saint 
Michael  was  the  British  Dinsol  and  the  Roman 
Ictis,  and  at  an  early  period  became  the  seat 
of  a  religious  house.  At  the  Conquest  the  Mon- 
astery of  Saint  Jlichael  was  annexed  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  Mont-Saint-Michel  (q.v.)  in  Normandy, 
its  more  distinguished  prototype.  It  long  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  monks,  but  since 
1600  has  belonged  to  the  Saint  Aubyn  family. 

SAINT  MORITZ.  A  watering  place  in  the 
Upper  Engadine.  in  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  11 
miles  northeast  of  ilaloja.  It  is  frequented  both 
as  a  summer  and  winter  resort.  Altitude.  6.033 
feet;  population,  in  1900,  1578.  It  is  just  north  ■ 
of  the  Lake  of  Saint  Moritz,  and  is  the  highest 
village  in  the  Engadine.  The  views  are  beauti- 
ful. The  Baths  of  Saint  Moritz.  situated  about  a 
mile  to  the  south,  with  an  elevation  of  about 
5,823  feet,  are  among  the  best  known  in  Switzer- 
land. The  waters  contain  alkaline  salts  and 
carbonic  acid.  There  is  a  fine  Kurlinus.  The 
fame  of  Saint  Moritz  dates  from  1589,  when  Par- 


acelsus   called    notice    to    the   e.veellcnce    of    its 
waters. 

SAINT-NAZAIRE,  saN'mVzAr'.  A  seaport 
and  tile  capital  of  an  arroiidis.semeiit  in  the  De- 
partment of  Loire-lnfC'ricurc,  France,  40  miles 
west  of  Nantes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  Kiver 
(Map:  France,  D  4).  It  has  steamship  con- 
nection with  Newhaven  and  South  American 
ports.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  has  under- 
gone extensive  improvements.  Saint-Nazaire  is 
primarily  a  commercial  city.  The  value  of  its 
trade  in  1900  aggregated  $0,01)0.000,  inchidin}; 
exports  to  the  amount  of  .$3,488,000,  Farm  and 
garden  produce,  fruit,  wine,  and  silk  and  woolen 
goods  constitute  the  leading  sliipnients.  The 
industrial  interests  are  represented  by  iron 
foundries,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  Hour  and  lum- 
ber mills.     Population,  "in   1901,  35,813. 

SAINT  NICOLAS,  ne'ko'la'.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  13  miles 
west-southwest  of  Antwerp  (Map:  Belgium,  C 
3).  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Pays  de  Wacs, 
a  densely  peopled  and  productive  agricultural 
district.  A  market  is  held  in  the  great  square 
of  tlie  town,  one  of  the  largest  in  Belgium.  The 
manufactures  include  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
pins,  lace,  hosiery,  etc.  Population,  in  1900, 
30,484. 

SAINT  O'LAF,  Order  of.  A  Norwegian 
order  of  merit,  founded  in  1847  by  Oscar  1.  of 
Sweden.  The  decoration  is  a  white  cross  bearing 
the  Norwegian  arms  on  a  red  ground,  with  the 
device  Ret  og  Sandhcd  (Right  and  Truth)  on  the 
reverse. 

SAINT-OMER,  sriN't6'mar'.  The  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  France,  25  miles  southeast  of  Calais,  on 
the  Aa  River  and  the  Neuf- Fosse  Canal  (Alap: 
France,  J  1 ) .  Its  most  interesting  feature  is 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  thirteenth-century 
Gothic  edifice.  It  has  four  portals,  one  of  which 
is  embellished  with  a  Last  Judgnaent.  Other 
places  of  interest  in  the  town  include  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Benedictine  abbey,  the  Coste  Military 
Hospital,  occupying  the  site  of  an  early  Jesuit 
college,  the  Coll6ge  Saint  Berlin,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  museum.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  Imiraulic  lift  in  the  >«'cuf- Fosse  Canal. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  manufactured 
articles,  comprising  pipes,  paper,  flour,  liquors, 
hosiery,  and  textiles,  and  in  farm  and  garden 
produce.  Saint-Omer  owes  its  origin  to  the 
churches  and  monasteries  founded  here  in  the 
seventh  century  by  Onier,  Bishop  of  Therouanne. 
and  other  ecclesiasts.  Population,  in  1901,  20,- 
687. 

SAINTON-DOLBY,  san'ton  dol'bf.  Char- 
lotte Helen  (1821-85).  An  English  vocalist 
and  composer,  born  in  Lonilon.  She  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Crivelli,  and 
,  f rom  licr  debut  in  1841  to  her  retirement  in 
IS70  was  considered  the  leading  oratorio  and 
ballad  singer  in  England,  possessing  a  contralto 
voice  of  marvelous  strength  and  beauty.  She 
married  the  celebrated  violinist  Prosper  Sainton 
in  18tiO.  Among  the  man.v  cantatas  composed 
by  her.  perhaps  the  most  popular  was  Thr  .SVori/ 
of  a  Faithful  tioul,  which  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don, 1879. 
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SAINTONGE,  sHX'toNzli'.  A  former  province 
of  W'esteru  Kraiice,  now  ineludeil  within  the  De- 
partment of  Charcnte-lnfiTieure  (q.v.).  Its 
cnpital  was  Saintes.  See  Map  of  France  show- 
ing former  provinios,  iiniler  Fra>ce. 

SAINT-OITEN,  sax'too'aN'.  A  suburb  of 
Paris  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Seine,  one  mile 
north  of  the  city  walls  (Map:  Paris  and  Vicin- 
ity). It  has  a  famous  race  course  in  the  former 
park  of  the  Chateau  of  Saint-Oucn,  where  Louis 
Will.,  in  May,  1814,  signed  the  famous  decla- 
ration promising  a  charter  to  France.  Saint- 
Ouen  has  educational  instit\ilious,  and  is  im- 
portant for  its  manufactures  of  firearms,  glass, 
sugar,  perfumery,  india-ruhlier,  tinned  foods,  and 
varnish.  There  are  extensive  docks  along  the 
Seine.     Population,  in  1901,  35,436. 

SAINT  PAN'CRAS.  A  northern  borough  of 
London  (ij-v. ),  England,  west  of  Regent's  Park. 
It  is  a  fashionable  district ;  within  its  limits  is 
Saint  Pancras  Station,  the  important  terminus 
of  the  Midland  Railway.  The  parish  church  in 
Euston  Square,  built  in  1819,  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens.  Population  of  bor- 
ough, in  1891,  234,379;  in  1901,  234,912. 

SAINT  PAT'RICK,  Most  Illustrious  Order 
OF.  .\n  Irish  order  of  merit  founded  by  George 
III.  in  1783  and  consisting  of  the  .sovereign,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  is  grand  master, 
and  22  knights  companions  of  noble  rank,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  princes  of  the  blood.  The 
badge  is  a  white  oval  shield  showing  the  cross 
of  Saint  Patrick  with  a  shamrock  and  three 
golden  crowns.  The  motto  is  Quis  Separabit.  Tlie 
riblion   is  blue. 

SAINT-PAUL,  saN'pol'.  A  seaport  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  French  island  of 
Reunion  (q.v.),  situated  about  10  miles  south- 
west of  Saint-Denis.  It  is  a  good  place  of  anchor- 
age and  contains  .a  foundry,  barracks,  a  college 
for  priests,  etc.     Population,  about  20,000. 

SAINT  PAUL.  The  capital  of  IVUnnesota 
and  the  county-seat  of  Ramsey  County,  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  just  below  Fort  Snelling,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River  (Map:  Minne- 
sota, F  6).  It  is  about  nine  miles  below  the 
Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  reckoning  from  the  City 
Hall,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the  celebrated 
Minnehaha  Falls.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
and  practically  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about 
2300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  point  was  naturally  a  trade  centre  in 
pioneer  days.  It  tapped  the  great  fur-bearing 
region  through  the  Minnesota  River,  thus  be- 
coming an  important  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  it  was  a  natural  depot  for  sup- 
1)1  ies  brought  up  by  river  boats,  and  for  produce 
taken  back.  This  river  traffic  gave  Saint  Paul 
its  first  impetus  as  a  centre  of  trade  and  trans- 
portation, just  as  the  water-power  of  the  falls  a 
little  farther  up  stream  made  Minneapolis  pre- 
eminently a  manufacturing  point. 

Saint  Paul  is  picturesquely  situated.  Rising 
from  both  shores  of  the  Mississippi  676  feet 
above  sea  level  at  low  water,  it  extends  over  a 
scries  of  terraces  to  the  hills,  from  100  to  200 
feet  higher.  The  first  level  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  is  occupied  by  the  Union  Station, 
railroad  yards  and  terminals,  wholesale  houses, 
and  factories:  on  the  second  level  are  the  retail 
stores,  public  buildings,  and  hotels;  and  crowning 


the  upper  terrace  are  the  principal  residential 
streets.  Similarlj'  on  the  right  bank  the  tirst  level 
is  taken  up  by  railroad  yards  and  manufacturing 
plants;  higher  up  are  some  retail  business  blocks, 
and  then  comes  the  residential  section.  The 
two  banks  are  now  connected  by  three  tine  w'agon 
bridges  and  two  railway  bridges.  Three  more 
bridges  span  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Paul,  one 
at  Fort  Snelling,  and  two  farther  up  connecting 
with  Minneapolis.  There  is  a  splendid  system  of 
street  railways  operated  by  electricity  generated 
mostly  at  the  falls  in  Minneapolis.  The  lines 
in  the  two  cities  are  operated  practically  as  one 
sj'stem.  Two  double-track  interurban  routes 
join  the  network  in  the  two  cities,  and  a  single 
line  runs  to  Wildwood  and  Stillwater. 

The  city  embraces  an  area  of  about  56  square 
miles.  Of  this  area  1.204.42  acres,  in  48  separate 
tracts,  are  devoted  to  park  purposes.  The  largest 
and  most  beautiful  is  Como  Park,  between  the 
Twin  Cities,  with  an  area  of  415  acres,  142  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  pretty  Lake  Como. 
Como  Park  has  a  close  rival  in  the  Indian 
Mounds  Park  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
below  the  city.  Here  on  a  blutf  200  feet  high  are 
several  conical  mounds,  the  summits  of  which 
command  a  view  of  the  river  as  it  sweeps  by  in 
a  majestic  curve.  The  park  .systems  of  the  Twin 
Cities  are  connected  by  drives  extending  along 
the  magnificent  wooded  gorge  and  the  .series  of 
rapids  below  the  Falls  of  iSaint  Anthony. 

Saint  Paul  has  numerous  striking  buildings. 
Tlie  finest  is  the  new  State  Capitol,  of  white 
Georgia  marble,  standing  on  a  lofty  eminence. 
It  has  a  magnificent  dome  and  entrances.  The 
new  Post-Office,  opposite  Rice  Park,  and  the 
massive  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  occupying 
an  entire  square  on  Wabasha  and  Fourth  streets, 
are  other  edifices  of  merit.  This  city  was  among 
the  first  to  construct  tall,  massive  otfice  build- 
ings, good  examples  of  which  are  the  Pioneer 
Press,  Germania  Life  Insurance,  New  York  Life 
Insurance,  Gilfillan  Block,  the  Manhattan,  and 
Endieott  buildings.  Among  other  fine  structures 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ryan  Hotel,  Newspaper 
Row,  Capital  Bank,  and  Crescent  Creamery  Com- 
pany's building. 

There  are  three  free  libraries :  the  City  Li- 
brar}-,  of  54,550  volumes;  the  State  Law  Library, 
of  30,000  volumes;  and  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary, w'ith  70,000  volumes  and  a  complete  file 
of  newspapers  for  Minnesota.  The  Agricultural 
College  of  the  State  University,  with  its  model 
farm  of  243  acres,  and  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
are  at  Saint  Anthony  Pai'k.  There  are,  besides 
these  public  educational  institutions,  many  pri- 
vate schools  and  colleges,  among  which  are  Ham- 
line  University  (Methodist),  Macalester  College 
(Presbyterian),  College  of  Saint  Thomas  and 
Saint  Paul  Seminary  (Catholic),  Concordia  Col- 
lege (German  Lutheran),  Saint  Paul's  College 
(German  Methodist),  and  two  Lutheran  semi- 
naries. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Saint  Paul  is  a 
great  railroad  centre.  Twenty  trunk  lines  ope- 
rated in  ten  systems  furnish  transportation  for 
the  vast  traffic  going  through  the  city.  The 
steamboat  business  has  shrunk  to  very  small 
proportions,  even  the  rafting  of  logs  and  lumber 
having  fallen  off  greatly  with  the  den\idation  of 
the  northern  pine  forests.  The  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Chicago.  Saint  Paul.  Min- 
neapolis   and    Omaha    roads    have    large    repair 
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shops  here,  these  and  the  smaller  shops  of  four 
other  roads  employing  alxmt  2500  men.  Saint 
Paul  is  most  important  as  a  wholesale  and  job- 
liing  centre,  hut  it  also  has  large  nuinufaeturing 
ind'rests,  ranking  seeond  among  the  cities  of  the 
State,  it  k'ads  in  the  niannlaeture  of  hoots  and 
shoes,  and  of  men's  clothing.  Among  the  large 
establishments  are  pid)lishing  houses,  breweries, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  fur  houses. 
In  the  census  year  of  1000  the  various  industries 
were  capitalized  at  .$28,208,380,  and  had  an  out- 
put valued  at  $38,541,030. 

Government.  Uniier  a  home  rule  provision  in- 
serted in  the  State  Constitution  in  1808,  allowing 
all  cities  to  frame  their  own  charters  througli  a 
commission  of  15  freeholders  appointed  by  the 
District  Court,  Saint  Paul  adoided  a  new  charter 
in  1000.  This  kept  the  l)oard  plan  which  had 
been  found  to  suit  the  city's  needs.  The  council 
is  bicameral,  consisting  of  an  assembly  of  nine 
members  elected  at  large,  and  a  board  of  eleven 
aldermen,  chosen  by  wards,  one  from  each.  The 
city  elections  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
of  the  even-numbered  years,  when  the  voters 
choose  a  nuiyor,  treasurer,  comptroller,  four 
justices  of  the  peace,  three  constables,  and  the 
members  of  the  council.  At  every  other  election, 
beginning  with  1002,  two  municipal  judges  also 
are  elected.  The  city  departments  are  in  charge 
of  nine  appointive  boards:  water-works,  parks, 
police,  fire,  workhouse,  public  works,  almshouse 
and  hospitals,  education,  and  library.  The  first 
five  have  five  members  each  ajjpointed  by  the 
mayor  for  five-year  terms,  one  member  going  out 
of  office  each  year,  and  are  not  paid.  The  two 
following  are  paid,  there  being  three  members  on 
each  board,  one  appointed  by  the  mayor  every 
year.  The  board  of  education  has  seven  mem- 
bers, serving  without  pay  for  three  years,  being 
appointed  by  the  mayor  in  rotation.  The  librai-y 
board  consists  of  nine  memters.  who  serve  with- 
out pay,  three  being  appointed  by  the  District 
Court  every  year.  The  boards  have  as  a  rule 
entire  charge  of  their  respective  departments. 
The  coimcil  fixes  the  aggregate  amount  which 
each  may  spend  annually,  and  beyond  this  no 
board  can  go.  The  mayor  has,  besides  his  large 
apjiointive  powers,  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  the 
council,  which  may  be  overruled  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  Chamber;  in 
matters  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass,  by 
a  four-fifths  vote;  and  on  a  measure  to  bond  the 
city  not  to  be  ratified  by  the  people,  it  is  final. 

The  water-works  were  constructed  in  1870  and 
acquired  by  the  city  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  .$4,049,- 
854.  Their  value  is  now  estimated  at  $6,000,000. 
The  water  comes  from  a  chain  of  spring-fed  lakes 
on  the  high  land  north  of  the  city,  and  is  distrib- 
uted through  252  miles  of  mains.  The  city  has 
also  an  excellent  sewer  system,  17G  miles  in 
length,  an  efficient  system  of  food  and  health  in- 
spection, two  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 

Finance.  The  lionded  debt  on  Jan\iarv  1,  1003, 
was  $7,878,100,  and  the  floating  debt  $1,674,-, 
042.50.  The  sinking  fund  was  $664,030.73.  Real 
estate  was  assessed  at  $73,790,715,  and  person- 
alty at  $16,289,440,  making  a  total  of  $00,089,- 
155.  The  tax  rate  was  $31.00  per  thousand.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  1902  were 
$5,263,470.98,  while  the  disbursements  were  .$4.- 
861,200.78,  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $402,201.20 
on  January  I,  1903. 


Poi'iLATioN.  Saint  Paul  has  hail  an  extraor- 
dinary growth.  In  1,S50  there  were  1112  inhabit- 
ants; in  1800,  10,401;  in  1870,  20,0.i0;  in  1880, 
41,473;  in  1800,  133,156;  and  in  1000,  163,065. 
The  census  of  1000  showed  the  foreign  population 
to  be  28.7  per  cent,  of  the  total,  distribuli'd  as 
follows;  Gernuin,  27  ))er  cent,  of  the  total  for- 
eign born;  Swedish,  21  per  cent.;  Irish,  10.4  per 
cent.;  and  the  remainder  distrilnitcd  among  20 
otiier  nationalities.  As  many  as  72.6  per  cent,  of 
Saint  Paul's  ])opulation  were  ciiildren  of  foreign- 
ers.    Only  22C3  were  negroes. 

IlisToiiV.  Saint  Paul  derived  its  name  from  a 
rude  log  chapel  erected  near  the  corner  of  Third 
and  .Miiuiesota  Streets,  in  1841,  by  Father  Lueien 
tialtier,  a  Catholic  missioiuiry  .sent  here  by 
Bishop  Loras  of  Dubucpic,  who"  had  visited  the 
place  in  1830.  Previously  the  site  had  been 
known  as  Inuiijiska,  the  Indian  for  'White  Hock,' 
also  Saint  Peter,  from  the  river  at  wli<»e  mouth 
it  stood,  now  called  the  Minnesota.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  'Pig's  Eye,'  after  »  certain  evil-eyed 
French  voyageur  and  border  rulllan  who  erected 
a  hut  on  the  site  in  1838  and  engaged  in  selling 
spirits  surreptitiously  to  the  Indians  and  to  the 
soldiers  at  the  fort.  The  first  steamboat  visited 
Fort  Snelling  in  1823,  bringing  tlu'  Indian  agent. 
Captain  Taliaferro.  In  tlie  next  three  years  no 
less  than  fifteen  steamers  visited  the  place.  The 
land  was  opened  for  settlement  in  1837,  and  the 
following  year  Edward  Phalen,  William  Evans, 
and  .John  Hays,  three  discharged  soldiers  from 
the  fort,  took  up  claims  in  what  is  now  the  heart 
of  the  city.  In  1848  Minnesota  was  cut  from  Wis- 
consin and  left  without  a  government.  The  set- 
tlers at  Saint  Paul  called  a  meeting  to  assemble 
at  Stillwater,  and  there  it  was  agreed  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  Territorial  organization,  and  a  com- 
pact was  made  giving  .Saint  Paul  the  capital, 
Stillwater  the  prison,  and  Saint  .Anthony,  now 
East  Minneapolis,  tlie  university.  Saint  Paul 
received  its  first  charter  from  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1854.  its  population  then  being 
3000.  Three  years  later  the  first  constitutional 
convention  met  here  to  draft  the  present  Consti- 
tution. Consult:  Andrews,  lliatorij  of  Saitit 
Paul  (Syracuse,  1800);  Williams.  ,1  Historij  of 
tiuhit  I'nul  and  of  Ramxri/  CoiDiti/  (Saint  Paul, 
1876)  ;  and  Warner  and  Foote,  Uistorii  of  liamsey 
County  and  City  of  Saint  Paul  (Minneapolis, 
1881). 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA.  de  lA-iin'dii, 
or  LoANUA.  The  capital  of  the  Portuguese  West 
African  colonv  of  Angohi  (q.v.),  situated  on  the 
coast,  in  latitude  8°  48'  S.  and  longitude  13°  13' 
E.  (Map:  Africa,  F  5).  Its  harbor  is  rendered 
inaccessible  to  large  vessels  by  the  sandy  bar  at 
its  mouth.  Its  climate  is  unhealthful.  The  trade, 
which  exceeds  $5,000,000  per  annum,  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  railway  line  which  connects 
Saint  Paul  with  the  interior.  Population  esti- 
mated at   10,000.  including  about  2000  whites. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  in  London. 
The  largest  and  most  magniticenl  of  all  Prot- 
estant churches,  and  the  most  notable  among 
English  buildings  of  modern  times.  The  site  of 
the  present  building  was  occupied  alioul  610  by 
a  Christian  ehtireh.  probably  of  wood,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Paul,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1087.  From  its  ruins  arose  a  much  more  splen- 
did edifice — the  immediate  pn'cursor  of  the  pres- 
ent cathedral,  and  commonly  known  as  "Old  Saint 
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Paul's.'  Ill  1131)  the  building  sullVifd  severely 
from  fire,  but  was  soon  restored  with  gieater 
lua^iiificeuce,  not  finally  eoinpleted  till  the  latter 
pari  of  the  century.  Old  Saint  Paul's  was  the 
largest  church  in  "tlie  coinitiy,  and  the  cloister 
was  90  feet  square,  with  a  beautiful  chapter- 
house in  the  centre. 

In  lOGU  the  great  fire  of  London  destroyed 
the  old  eathiHlral,  wliieh  had  twice  previously 
sulVered  serious  damage  from  lightning  and  had 
fallen  into  dilapidation.  Sir  Christoi)her  Wren 
(q.v.)  was  at  first  directed  to  arrange  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  ruined  cathedral,  but  he  opposed  this 
course,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  abandon 
the  elfort  and  to  clear  away  the  site.  Tlie  design 
at  first  prepared  liy  tlie  architect  was  disapproved 
by  the  clergy,  and'  Wren  was  finally  conii)elled  to 
prepare  a  new  design  more  nearly  resembling  Old 
Saint  Paul's  in  plan,  and  this  design,  having  been 
approved  by  King  Charles  II.,  was  carried  out, 
though  witii  many  dianges  of  detail.  The  edifice 
was  begun  in  llJTo  and  completed  in  1710  under 
Queen  Anne,  during  Wren's  lifetime. 

The  design  tlius  executed  was  a  compromise, 
and  most  of  its  defects  arise  from  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  mediaeval  plan  forced  upon 
the  architect,  with  its  excessive  lengtli  and  small 
bays,  and  the  Italian  or  classical  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  it  was  carried  out.  In  spite 
of  all  defects,  however,  it  is  a 'noble  edifice  and 
one  of  the  finest  creations  of  modern  times.  The 
spacious  rotunda,  as  wide  as  the  nave  and  side- 
aisles  together,  well  suited  to  accommodate  a  vast 
congregation,  rests  on  eight  piers,  and  as  many 
arches  alternately  of  38  and  22  feet  span.  It  is 
in  the  treatment  of  the  smaller  or  intermediate 
arches  that  the  chief  infelicity  of  the  interior 
architecture  is  found,  two  superposed  arches 
taking  up  the  vertical  space  occupied  by  one  of 
tlie  larger  arches,  but  in  a  manner  exceedingly 
awkward  and  unsatisfactory.  The  nearly  equal 
length  of  nave  and  choir  prevents  alike  the  im- 
pression of  a  long  unbroken  vista,  and  of  a  pre- 
dominantly central  domical  structure  to  which 
all  else  is  subordinated.  The  total  length  is  490 
feet;  the  internal  width  across  the  three  aisles  is 
94  feet;  the  transepts  are  240  feet  over  all  (not 
including  their  columnar  porches)  :  the  dome  is 
internally  108  feet  in  diameter  and  216  feet  high 
to  the  lunette  at  the  crow^l.  Externally  the  dome 
is  370  feet  high  to  the  summit  of  the  cross. 

The  constructive  skill  displayed  is  of  the 
highest  order;  particularly  bold  was  the  concep- 
tion of  the  brick  core  which  envelops  the  inner 
cupola  and  rises  high  above  it  to  support  the 
stone  lantern  which  crowns  the  ediiice.  The 
inward  contraction  of  the  drum,  devised  partly 
for  structural,  partly  for  artistic  reasons,  is  less 
successful.  Tlie  outer  shell  of  the  dome  is  of  wood, 
covered  with  lead.  The  efl'ect  of  this  dome  is  par- 
ticularly successful,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  existence.  It  is  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  a  dome  with  a  free-standing  ]icristyle 
around  the  drum,  later  imitated  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris.  The  west  front,  as  seen  from  Ludgate 
Hill,  is  most  striking ;  the  two  campaniles  group 
most  harmoniously  with  the  dome,  and,  together 
with  the  portico,  produce  a  most  pleasing  and 
remarkable  effect.  This  front  is,  however,  open 
to  criticism,  as  is  also  the  second  story  of  the 
flank  of  the  exterior  design.  Both  appear  to  in- 
dicate an  upper  story  where  there  is  none,  and  the 


actual  construction  and  true  form  of  the  building 
are  not  expressed  at  all. 

Saint  Paul's  is  the  burial-place  of  many  heroes 
and  men  of  distinction,  whose  tombs  are  in  the 
cry])t,  and  whose  monuments  adorn  the  interior 
of  tlie  cathedral.  Among  tliese  are  Nelson  and 
Wellington,  Collingwood,  Moore,  Howe,  and  many 
other  celebrated  soldiers  and  sailors ;  Reynolds, 
Barry,  Opie,  West,  Sir  Christopher  W'ren,  and 
other  distinguished  civilians.  The  style  of  many 
of  these  monuments  displays  those  faults  of  osten- 
tation and  tlieatrical  effect  whicli  are  common  in 
the  sepulchral  art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
a  few  among  them  show  genuine  artistic  merit. 
Consult:  ililnian.  Annals  of  Siiint  Paul's  Co- 
Ihedral  (London.  1808)  ;  Simpson,  f^nint  Pdul's 
Cathedral  and  Old  City  Life  (ib..  1895)  ;  Birch, 
London  Clmrches  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries  (ib..  1890)  ;  and  Dimock,  Hand- 
hook  of  Saint  Paxl's  Cathedral   (ib.,  1900). 

SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.  A  noted  public 
school  in  London,  England.  It  wa.s  founded  in  1500 
by  John  C'olet,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's.  The  first 
schoolhouse  was  elected  in  Saint  Paul's  church- 
yard and  was  destroyed  b.y  fire  in  1G06.  It  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  in  1074,  and  again  in  1824.  In 
1884  new  school  buildings  were  erected  at  West 
Kensington,  a  suburb  of  London,  on  16  acres  of 
ground.  The  school  now  has  an  attendance  of 
over  000  boys,  taught  by  34  masters.  The  gov- 
ernors offer  four  exhibitions  everv  .year,  ranging 
from  £30  to  £80,  each  tenable  for  four  years  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  £50,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich. 
In  1900  a  scheme  for  a  day  school  for  400  girls, 
39  of  whom  were  to  be  foundationers,  was  ado])t- 
ed.  Among  those  who  studied  at  the  school  were 
Milton,  Judge  Jeffreys,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  Major  Andre. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.  A  school  for  boys 
at  Concord.  X.  H..  incor])orated  in  1855.  The 
founder  was  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck  of  Boston, 
who  transferred  to  the  trustees  his  countr.v  home 
with  55  acres  of  land,  near  Concord.  The  first 
rector  was  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  who  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  his  death  in  1895. 
The  religious  teaching  and  worship  are  those  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Saint  Paul's  has  an 
active  Alumni  Association  of  about  3000,  two 
literary  societies,  and  a  missionary  societ.v,  and 
maintains  a  monthly  paper,  the  Borw  Scholas- 
ticce,  the  oldest  school  paper  in  the  country.  The 
buildings  include  a  fine  Gothic  chapel,  the  Shel- 
don Library,  with  shelf  loom  for  40.000  books, 
gymnasium,  laboratoiy,  and  dormitories.  It  has 
athletic  fields  covering  70  acres  suitabl.v  equipped. 
In  1903  the  students  numbered  332,  and  the  li- 
braiy  contained  10.000  volumes. 

SAINT  PE'TER.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Xicollet  County,  Minn.,  75  miles  southwest  of 
Minneapolis ;  on  the  Minnesota  River,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Min- 
nesota, E  6 ) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College  (Lutheran),  opened  in  1876,  and  has  a 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  a  public  li- 
brary. Saint  Peter  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
an  agricultural  and  lumbering  region.  Its  indus- 
trial plants  include  a  flouring  mill,  furniture  fac- 
tories, shirt  and  trouse^  factories,  gi'ain  elevators, 
bottling  works,  woolen  mills,  etc.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  annually,  and  a  coun- 
cil.   The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant  are 
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owned  and  ojioratcd  by  (lie  Muniicipality.  Settled 
in  1854,  Saint  Peter  was  ineorporateil  in  ISaS  and 
received  a  oity  eliarter  in  1S!)1.  Population,  in 
ISllO.  :i(i71;    ill   I'.tOO,  43n-J. 

SAINT  PETER  PORT,  commonly  Saint 
Peter's.  The  chief  town  of  Guernsey,  Channel 
Islands  (q.v. ),  defended  by  Fort  George,  on  an 
overhanging  hill,  and  by  the  historic  Castle  Cor- 
net, built  on  a  rocky  islet  now  connected  with  the 
mainland  b.y  a  breakwater  (Map:  France.  D  2). 
Tlie  town  rises  in  picturesque  terraces  on  the  cast 
coast,  and  from  its  central  position  commands  line 
views  of  all  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  neigh- 
boring French  coast.  It  carries  on  an  important 
Englisli  and  foreign  trade,  es]iecially  in  locally 
grown  market  produce  and  fruit,  and  has  com- 
modious harbors  with  floating  dock  and  building 
vard.  The  fine  parish  church  is  called  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  Channel  Islands.  Elizabeth  Col- 
lege is  a  well-known  educational  establishment, 
and  there  are  e.xcellent  markets,  bathing  places, 
parks,  esplanades,  and  a  well-equipped  pul)lic  li- 
liraiv  with  muscuiu,  art,  and  technical  schools. 
Population,  about   18.000. 

SAINT  PE'TERSBURG.  A  government  of 
Russia,  bounded  by  tlie  (Jovernment  of  Olonetz, 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  Finland  on  the  north,  Nov- 
gorod on  the  east,  Pskov  on  the  south,  and 
Lake  Peipus,  Esthonia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
on  the  west  (Map:  Russia,  C  3).  Area,  17.2.50 
sijuare  miles,  exclusive  of  the  water  area.  The 
surface  is  mostl.v  low.  In  the  south  are  many 
lakes,  streams,  and  marshes.  The  region  is  well 
watered  along  the  boundaries  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  the  principal  rivers  being  the  Narova, 
the  Neva,  and  tlie  ^'olkhov.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive canal  .system.  (See  Ladoga.)  The  climate 
is  moist  and  unsteady.  The  economic  activity  of 
the  government  is  inlluenced  greatly  by  the 
capital  and  the  numerous  summer  resorts.  The 
raising  of  cereals  is  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
gardening  and  dairying,  and  tliere  are  few  manu- 
facturing industries  outside  of  the  capital  and 
Kronstadt.  Poj)ulation,  in  1897,  2,107,091,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Finnic  race,  besides  German  col- 
onists. Jews,  Poles,  and  various  foreign  elements. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG.  The  capital  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  situated  on  the  delta  of  the 
Neva  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, 400  miles  northwest  of  Moscow  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, D  3).  The  main  part  of  the  city  lies  on 
tile  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  remaining  por- 
tion occupies  the  numerous  islands  formed  by 
the  arms  of  the  stream.  The  principal  islands 
are  the  Vasilyevsky,  Peterburgsky,  Aptekarsky, 
Petrovsky,  Kamenny,  Yelagin,  and  Krestovsky. 
All  of  them  are  very  low  and  steadily  gaining  in 
area  owing  to  the  gradual  rising  of  the  coast 
around  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  low  situation 
of  Saint  Petersburg  makes  it  liable  to  frequent 
inundations,  caused  usually  by  strong  western 
winds,  which  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  waters 
of  the  Neva.  The  construction  of  canals  and  the 
granite  embankments  have  greatly  alleviated  the 
situation.  The  Neva  and  its  arms  and  tributaries 
are  spanned  by  numerous  bridges,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  are  the  Troit-sky,  the  Alexander, 
the  Palace,  and  the  Nicholas. 

The  climate  is  very  changeable,  and  on  the 
whole  unpleasant.  The  severe  periods  of  cold 
during  the  winter  are  varied  by  warm  westerly 


gales,  which  raise  the  mean  tiMiiperatiire  above 
that  of  Moscow.  The  sunimers  are  hot  and  short, 
and  the  autumns  are  usually  cold  and  damp. 
The  mean  teiii[ierature  is  about  15°  F.  in  winter 
and  about  ()■)"'  iu  summer.  The  percentage  of 
cloudiness  is  nearly  70. 

Toi'OGKAi'iiY.  The  main  part  of  the  city,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  is  regularly  laid  out 
iu  modern  European  style.  Along  tlic  river 
are  .situated  palaces  and  costly  private  resi- 
dences, as  well  as  the  imposing  Admiralty,  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  garden.  From  the  Ad- 
miralty, which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
radiate  three  long  avenues:  the  splendid  and 
fashionable  Ncvsky  l^rospect.  tin-  \'oziiesserisky 
Prospect,  and  the  (iorokhovaya  Street.  The  prin- 
cipal .squares  of  this  part  of  Saint  Petersburg 
are  the  Senate  Square,  with  the  famous  eques- 
trian statue  of  Peter  the  (ireat  erected  by  Catha- 
rine II.  in  178-2;  the  Palace  Square,  with  the 
Alexander  Column — a  great  monolith  of  red 
granite,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an  angel; 
and  the  Field  of  Mars,  an  immense  parading 
ground  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Suvarolf. 
The  pretentious  monument  to  Catharine  II. 
stands  in  front  of  tlie  Anitchkoll'  Palace,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Nicholas  I.  in  front  of 
the  Mariynsky  Palace.  In  its  architecture  Saint 
Petersburg  presents  few  striking  features,  al- 
though some  of  its  palaces  and  churches  are 
imposing  in  appearance. 

The  impressive  Cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac  (17(i8- 
1858)  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  with 
gilded  cupolas,  magnificent  peristyles,  and  tine 
columns  of  porphyry,  malachite,  and  lapis-lazuli. 
Other  prominent  churches  are  the  Cathedral  of 
Our  Lady  of  Kazan  (1801-11),  an  imitation  of 
Saint  Peter's,  with  a  richly  ornamented  interior, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
(1712-33),  in  the  fortress  of  the  same  name,  and 
containing  the  remains  of  the  Russian  monarclis 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great;  and  the 
Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery  in  the  eastern  ])art 
of  the  city,  the  burial  place  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  men,  composers,  and  artists  of 
Russia. 

Of  the  well-known  palaces  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(some  of  which  contain  extensive  art  treasures), 
the  most  notable  is  the  Winter  P;ilace — a  vast 
structure  of  mixed  style,  facing  the  Neva.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  the  lOmpress  Elizabeth 
(I74I-G2).  and  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1,S37. 
It  contains  a  number  of  magnificent  halls,  deco- 
rated with  war  trophies,  portraits  of  famous 
generals,  and  historical  paintings.  Other  inter- 
esting ])alaces  are  the  Anitchkoff.  the  residence 
of  the  heir  apparent,  the  Mikliailovsky.  tlii'  .Mar- 
ble Palace,  and  the  Taurida  Palace,  built  by 
Catharine  II.  for  Potemkin.  Noteworthy  public 
buildings  besides  the  Admiralty  are  the  General 
Stall',  the  Senate,  the  CJostinny  Dvor,  and  the  old 
Jlikhailovsky  Palace  (now  used  as  a  school  of 
engineers) . 

Connected  with  the  mainhind  by  the  Troit.sky 
'Bridge  is  a  small  island  occupied  by  the  re- 
nowned fortress  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
nucleus  of  the  capital  and  used  as  a  State 
prison.  On  the  Vasilyevsky  Island  are  the 
exchange  and  the  most  important  educational  in- 
stitutions, inolnding  the  university.  Tlie  Peter- 
burgsky Island  is  principally  a  residential  sec- 
tion.    The  Aptekarsky   Island   has   magnificent 
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liutnnical  gardens.  The  reinaining  islands  are 
I'uvered  with  numerous  parks  and  private  gar- 
dens, and  have  many  summer  residences.  Thcreare 
also  a  number  of  summer  resorts  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Xeva,  while  the  mainland  north  of 
tl>e  main  arm  of  the  Neva  is  ueeupied  by  indus- 
trial establishments  and  workingmeu"s  dwellings. 

Saint  Petersburg  has  a  unique  system  of  mar- 
kets and  trading  centres,  in  which  ne.^rly  all  of 
the  retail  trading  is  carried  on.  There  are  twelve 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter,  all  belonging 
to  the  city  and  constituting  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  munici|)al  treasury.  In  the  two  trading 
centres  called  Gostinny  Dvor  and  Apraxine  Dvor, 
well  known  all  over  Russia,  clothing  and  foot- 
w^ear  are  chiefly  sold.  In  the  markets  all  sorts  of 
foodstuft's  constitute  the  chief  article  of  trade. 

Edi  t'ATioNAL  Institutions,  Collections,  and 
Charities.  Saint  Petersburg  is  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Russia.  It  is  more  influenced  by  West- 
ern civilization  than  any  other  part  of  Russia. 
Besides  the  university  (see  Saint  Petersburg, 
University  of)  there  are  the  Technological  In- 
stitute, the  Military  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Military  Academy  of  Law,  the  Nicholas  Military 
Academy,  the  institutes  of  forestry,  mining,  and 
civil  engineering,  the  Imperial  HistoricoPhilo- 
logieal  Institute,  the  Alexander  Lyceum,  the 
Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  academies, 
the  'corps  of  pages,'  and  the  archseological  insti- 
tute. 

There  are  also  institutions  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  in  medicine  and  philosophical 
and  exact  sciences.  Among  the  special  schools 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  conservatory  of 
music,  founded  and  directed  for  some  time  by 
Rubinstein.  The  Imperial  Public  Library  (1,- 
330,000  volumes  and  some  27,000  manuscripts)  is 
inferior  in  size  only  to  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale 
and  the  British  Museum.  Its  nucleus  is  the 
Zaluski  Library,  which  was  seized  by  Suva- 
rofl'  at  Warsaw  in  1794.  Other  important  li- 
braries are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(about  400.000  volumes  and  13,000  manuscripts) 
and  the  Asiatic  Museum.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  interesting  archives  in  charge  of  the  Holy  Syn- 
od and  the  various  Ministries.  The  Hermitage 
contains  one  of  the  most  prominent  galleries  of 
paintings  in  the  world.  There  are  about  1700 
canvases.  The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  ( in- 
eluding  about  40  Rembrandts).  the  Spanish  col- 
lection (with  especially  the  works  of  Velazquez 
and  Murillo),  and  the  French  school,  with  its 
Claudes,  are  richly  represented.  The  Hermitage 
has  also  an  important  collection  of  sculptures,  an 
extensive  collection  of  Scythian,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Russian  antiquities,  collections  of 
engravings  and  coins,  and  a  valuable  library. 
The  Academy  of  Art  contains  a  valuable  array 
of  Russian  paintings  and  works  of  modern  French 
landscapists.  The  Alexander  III.  Museum, 
opened  in  1895,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  old  Christian 
and  old  Russian  works  of  art.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  the  scientific  organizations  are  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  which  are  attached  the 
observatories  at  Pulkova  (q.v.)  and  Vilna,  and 
the.  botanical  gardens,  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society,  with  branches  in  Siberia  and  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Russian  Historical  Society,  the  Archse- 
ological  Society,  the  Physico-Cheniical  Society, 
and  the  Free  Economic  Society. 

There  are  over  300   philanthropical  societies, 


maintaining  more  than  GOO  charitable  institu- 
tions, including  about  150  asylums  for  children, 
90  poorhouses,  and  about  100  dispensaries  and 
nurseries;  also  model  tenements,  lodging  houses, 
etc.  The  hospitals  are  maintained  mostly  by  the 
central  Government  and  the  municipality. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  The  capital  forms 
with  its  suburbs  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  Russia,  being  inferior  only  to  the 
industrial  region  of  Moscow.  Of  special  impor- 
tance are  the  textile,  metal,  and  rubber  indus- 
tries. Important  also  are  the  tobacco,  leather, 
and  various  stone  products.  In  1898  the  large 
industrial  interests  were  represented  by  over  90 
stock  companies,  with  an  annual  output  of  over 
.$100,000,000.  These,  however,  indicate  only  a 
part  of  the  industrial  activity,  since  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  snuill  industrial  establish- 
ments, engaged  mostly  in  the  production  of  food 
products,  articles  of  apparel,  small  metal  and 
wooden  wares,  leather  goods,  etc. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Saint 
Petersburg  had  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  for- 
eign trade  of  Russia.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  total  trade  of  Saint 
Petersburg  absolutely  decreased,  although  the  im- 
ports show  a  considerable  absolute  increase.  For 
the  two  years  of  1883  and  1898,  for  instance,  the 
exports  amounted  approximatelv  to  $62,000,000 
and  .$47,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  .$46,000,000 
and  $73,000,000  respectively.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  agricultural  and  dairy  products  and 
Iiuiiber;  the  imports  are  composed  of  coal,  met- 
als, various  foodstuffs,  and  manufactures.  By 
the  construction  of  the  sea  canal  to  Kronstadt 
the  port  of  Saint  Petersburg  has  been  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  largest  vessels.  The  incoming 
shipping  of  these  two  places  in  1899  amounted  to 
over  1,600,000  tons.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  vessels  carried  the  Russian  flag.  Saint 
Petersburg  is  the  strongest  financial  centre  of 
Russia,  and  an  important  one  in  Europe.  Its 
principal  financial  concerns  are  the  Imperial 
Bank,  the  International  Commercial  Bank,  and 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Discount  Bank. 

Administrative  and  Municipal  Functions. 
The  administration  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  Government.  There  is,  however,  a  mu- 
nicipal council  elected  by  a  very  small  number 
(about  7000)  of  property-owners  for  four  years. 
The  munici]iality  and  the  central  Government 
own  most  of  the  public  utilities,  including  the 
water-works  (which  have  lately  been  provided 
with  a  filtering  plant),  the  street  railway  lines, 
the  ferries,  docks,  and  harbors,  and  the  telephone 
lines.  The  street  cleaning  is  only  done  in  part 
by  the  city,  and  the  sewerage  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. Electricity  is  used  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. There  are  as  yet  no  electric  or  cable  street 
railways.  The  annual  budget  balances  at  over 
$9,000,000.  The  revenue  is  derived  principally 
from  taxes  on  real  estate  and  on  business,  and 
from  the  income  on  municipal  property  and 
undertakings.  The  principal  expenditures  are 
on  education,  service  of  the  debt,  maintenance  of 
public  works,  and  charities. 

Population.  The  population  increased  very 
rapidlv  during  the  nineteenth  centurv.  In  1800 
it  was' 220,000;  in  1864,  539,122;  in  1897,  1,132,- 
677:  and  in  1900,  1,248,739.  It  is  now  (1903) 
estimated  at  over  1,500,000.  The  suburbs,  which 
are  economically  dependent  on  the  city,   had  a 
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population  of  lOO.ii.'io  in  1900.  Some  peculiar 
features  of  tlie  population  are  the  large  propor- 
tion of  persons  born  outside  of  the  city  (about 
t\vo-t)iirils  of  the  total),  tlie  excess  of  the  male 
sex  (1II.5  per  cent,  in  1897),  and,  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  peasant  class,  which  constituted 
over  one-half  of  the  total  in  1897.  The  Russians 
form  about  90  per  cent,  of  tlie  population.  Tln' 
death  rate  was  27  per  thousand  in  1880-95  and 
24  in  1897.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
is  very  great   (27.7  per  cent.). 

Hi.srouy.  In  1300  the  Swedes  founded  at  tlie 
moutli  of  the  Neva  the  settlement  of  Landskrona, 
whicli  was  destroyed  by  Novgorod  (q.v.)  in  the 
following  year.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury a  number  Of  settlements  were  founded  along 
the  river  by  Novgorod.  The  territory  remained 
in  the  possession  of  that  city  and  later  of  Mos- 
cow until  the  seventeenth  century,  whin  the 
Swedes  siicceeded  in  recovering  the  region  around 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Nyon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Okhta  with  that 
river,  and  the  fortress  of  Nyiinschanz  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  In  1703  the  fortress  was  taken  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  in  the  same  year  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fortress  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  capital.  The 
foundation  of  Saint  Petersburg  marked  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  Russia,  as  it  signalized  the 
definite  assumption  by  that  Empire  of  a  place 
among  the  Baltic  Powers,  and  its  entrance  upon 
the  stage  of  Western  politics.  With  his  usual  di- 
rectness and  energy  Peter  I.  divided  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  work  of  building  the  city  between  him- 
self and  his  lieutenants,  and  by  1712  sufficient  ad- 
vance had  been  made  to  permit  the  transfer  of  the 
royal  family  from  iloscow.  Thousands  of  peasants 
were  ordered  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  new 
capital,  and  a  special  tax  was  imposed  to  meet 
the  expenses.  A  scarcity  of  masons  was  met  by 
an  order  forbidding  the  erection  of  stone  build- 
ings throughout  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  all 
proprietors  of  over  500  serfs  were  compelled  to 
build  residences  in  the  new  capital  and  spend 
the  winter  season  there.  During  the  reigns  of 
Catharine  I.  and  Peter  II.  the  Russian  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  decreased  considerably.  Anna 
Ivanovna  revived  many  of  the  measures  of  Peter 
I.,  and  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  following  the  policy 
of  her  predecessor,  greatly  increased  the  popu- 
lation of  the  capital  and  added  much  to  its  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Catharine  II.  also  took  great 
interest  in  the"  growth  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
enriched  it  by  many  beautiful  palaces,  some  of 
them  intended  for  her  favorites. 

Consult:  Hafferberg,  Petersbiirri  in  seiner  Ver- 
gangeiiheit  vnd  Gegenwart  (Saint  Petersburg, 
1800)  :  Elarolf,  Saint-Petersbourg  et  ses  env-irons 
(ib.,  1892). 

SAINT  PETERSBURG,  Declae.\tion  of. 
An  agreement  between  the  C4reat  Powers  by 
which  harsh  conditions  of  war  were  to  be  miti- 
gated. In  December,  1808,  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates representing  Austria-Hungary,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal, 
the  North  Gernlan  Confederation.  Russia.  Swe- 
den, Norway.  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wiirttem- 
berg  was  held  at  Saint  Petersburg,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Russian  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  existing  rules  of  war 
with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  hardships  of 


warfare.  A  declaration  was  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  the  delegates  present  alliniiiiig  that  the 
oiil,v  legitimate  object  of  war  should  be  to  weak- 
en the  military  force  of  the  enemy,  which  could 
be  sulliciently  accomplished  by  disaliliiig  the 
greatest  possible  luiniber  of  men,  wliich  oliject  is 
exceeded  by  the  eniplovment  of  arms  that  use- 
lessly aggravate  the  sullVrings  of  disabled  men 
or  render  tlieir  death  inevitable.  Tbe  employ- 
ment of  such  arms  was  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  humanity  in  view,  and  conse- 
quently the  signatory  Powers  agreed  to  renounce 
in  case  of  war  among  themselves  the  use  of  any 
explosive  projectile  of  less  weight  than  400 
grams  (14  ounces  avoirdujiois)  or  one  charged 
with  fulminating  or  inflammable  substances.  The 
United  States  took  no  part  in  this  convention, 
and  has  never  acceded  to  it. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG,  Univebsity  of.  An 
institution  which  had  its  incejition  in  the  teach- 
ers' institute  established  under  Catharine  II., 
althougli  Peter  the  Great  previously  jilanncd 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  his  new 
capital.  In  1803  tbe  budget  for  a  contemplated 
university  was  cimfirmed  by  Imperial  edict.  The 
teachers'  institute  was  known  as  the  •Pedagogical 
Institute'  from  1804  to  1810,  when  it  was  re- 
organized as  the  'Higher  Pedagogical  Institute,' 
with  27  teachers,  divided  into  the  sections  of 
philosophy- jurisprudence,  physics,  mathematics, 
and  history-literature.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 
ceived the"  right  to  confer  degrees,  thus  jdacing 
it  practically  on  a  university  basis.  In  1819  an 
Imperial  edict  transformed  the  institution  into  a 
university.  In  1902  the  university  consisted  of 
the  folIo"wing  faculties:  (1)  History-philology, 
(2)  phvsics-mathematics,  (3)  law,  and  (4)  Ori- 
ental. "The  attendance  was  3775.  The  library 
contained  144,574  volumes,  300.727  pamphlets, 
and  a  collection  of  9349  manuscripts,  including  a 
large  number  on  Chinese  literature.  The  univer- 
sity includes,  among  other  institutes,  the  ^Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiquities,  a  large  collection 
of  coins,  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tories, and  a  botanical  garden. 

SAINT  PETER'S  CHURCH  (at  Rome). 
The  largest  Christian  place  of  worship.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  I'alace  of  the  Vatican 
and  in  this  capacity  it  has  always  been  used, 
especially  for  the  great  festivities  of  the  Church. 
The  present  church  succeeded  the  Basilica  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vaticano,  one  of  the  original  basilicas 
of  Rome  and  the  largest  of  all.  This  is  still  the 
official  title  of  the  church,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  the  other  churches  in  Rome  which  arc  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Peter.  The  plan  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  old  basilica  are  preserved  in  the 
drawings  engraved  for  the  folio  volume  pre- 
pared to  illustrate  Bunsen's  Die  liasilikcn  des 
christlichcii  Rom  (1843).  It  was  a  five- 
aisled  basilica,  with  a  large  forecourt  or  atrium, 
and  a  baptistery  and  some  other  minor  struc- 
tures attached  "to  the  building.  During  the 
'  long  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
(13091370)  the  basilica  was  much  defaced  and 
partly  ruined,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  about 
1450  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  undertook  the  re- 
building in  the  taste  of  the  time.  A  design  was 
made  by  Bernardo  Gambarelli.  more  commonly 
called  Rossellino,  but  of  this  design  very  little 
was  ever  put  into  execution. 
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Tlio  first  iKjpc  to  take  up  tlie  work  with  vigor 
was  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  who  oniplovud  lirr- 
mante  to  uiake  an  entirely  new  design  for  the 
churoh.  This  design  is  preserved;  it  includes  a 
great  central  cupola  around  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  arc  grouped.  He  died  in  1514,  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  chief  architect  was  Raphael,  having 
as  his  immediate  assistants  the  able  architects 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  and  Baldassare  Pcruzzi 
(qq.v.).  It  seems  that  they  dumged  the  plan 
to  a  Latin  cross.  In  154ti  the  work  was  put 
into  the  liands  of  Jlicliclangelo  Buonarroti,  who 
returned  to  the  (ircck  cross,  and  followed 
Bramante's  main  lines  of  the  work,  building 
upon  the  great  piers  of  the  earlier  archi- 
tect. (See  iliciiELANGELO. )  He  carried  up  the 
vaults  and  pendentives  and  all  that  even  now 
exists  leading  up  to  the  great  cupola,  and  he 
made  during  his  lifetime  a  model  in  wood  of 
the  cupola  itself,  which  is  preserved,  and  which 
was  very  closely  followed  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion. Until  his  death  in  15G4  Michelangelo  con- 
trolled the  work.  The  cupola  seems  to  have  been 
completed  about  1590  under  the  direction  of 
Glacomo  della  Porta  and  Domenico  Fontana. 
The  final  dedication  of  the  church  was  in  1(326. 
The  great  colonnades  inclosing  of  Piazza  di 
San  Pietro,  one  of  the  most  efi'ective  compositions 
of  the  late  neo-classic  style,  was  carried  out  by 
Bernini  (([.v.)  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century. 

The  entrance  front,  which  in  this  church  faces 
the  east  instead  of  the  west,  as  is  more  usual, 
had  not  been  carried  very  far.  This  unfortunate 
neglect  made  it  the  more  easy  for  Carlo  Jladerna 
to  undertake  his  final  and  most  unfortunate 
changes.  Appointed  architect  in  1605,  he  re- 
turned to  the  idea  of  the  Latin  cross,  which  al- 
ways had  many  friends  among  the  clergj-  for  rit- 
ualistic reasons.  The  addition  made  in  this 
way  to  the  church  is  in  itself  an  enormous  build- 
ing. Carlo  Maderna's  front,  on  the  Piazza  di  San 
Pietro,  is  not  at  all  a  fine  design:  architects  of 
all  schools  are  agreed  upon  that ;  but  it  could  be 
endured  as  a  tolerable  piece  of  the  decadenza. 
The  serious  mischief  done  is  this,  that  one  has 
to  be  half  a  mile  from  the  church  in  order  to 
see  the  cupola  aright  from  the  east.  The  great 
Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  about  one  thousand  feet 
long,  does  not  give  nearly  sufficient  opportunity 
to  retire  from  the  front  in  order  to  see  the  cu- 
pola. Thus  the  most  important  part  of  the 
church  can  only  be  seen  aright  by  him  who  will 
pass  around  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
church  and  get  permission  to  enter  the  Papal 
gardens  there.  From  a  point  well  chosen  in  that 
region  the  huge  cupola  rises  from  its  substruc- 
tures, themselves  enormous  in  scale,  and  the 
whole  group,  the  mass,  the  artistic  conce])tion 
embodied  in  these  enormous  combinations  of  cut 
stone  is  in  its  main  outlines  one  of  the  finest 
conee])tions  of  modern  times. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  disfigured  by  ex- 
aggerated ornamentation  and  with  strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  dark.  Thus  when  one  enters 
the  church  for  the  first  time  the  most  plainly 
visible  thing  is  apt  to  be  the  adornment  of 
the  great  piers  by  cartouches,  picked  out  in 
strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade  on  the  dark 
marble  surface.  In  ways  like  this  the  great  pro- 
portions of  the  building  are  dwarfed,  and  to  this 
is  to  be  added  the  natural  acceptance  of  the  clas- 


sic system  of  [iroportion,  in  which  the  architec- 
tural members  are  always  of  the  same  relative 
size,  so  that  a  single  acanthus  leaf  in  the  capitals 
of  the  nave  nuiy  be  five  feet  long.  The  proportions 
of  the  interior,  though  far  from  perfect,  are,  on 
the  whole,  however,  still  to  be  received  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fairly  rational  architectural 
tradition.  The  church  grows  on  tlie  spectator 
continually,  and  the  effect  of  the  great  cupola 
when  seen  from  within  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  most  charming  pieces  of  architectural  dec- 
orative work  in  existence. 

The  church  is  crowded  with  altars,  mosaics, 
tombs,  shrines,  statues,  fonts,  and  other  works 
of  art,  insomuch  that  it  forms  a  museum  of  the 
sculpture  and  the  architectural  decorative  work 
of  three  centuries.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
accessory  structures  inside  the  church  is  the 
great  bronze  Baldaechino.  as  lofty  as  most 
church  towers,  and  covering  the  high  altar. 
Beneath  this  is  a  shrine  or  confessionary.  The 
crypt  has  been  carefully  guarded  through  all  the 
change  of  plan  and  through  the  centuries 
of  constantly  renewed  work  on  the  building.  It 
contains  many  precious  monuments  and  frag- 
ments of  the  original  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter, 
of  which  it  marks  the  level,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  below  that  of  the  modern  church.  Con- 
sult: Geymiiller,  Les  projets  pritnitifs  pour 
la  basiliijiie  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Rome  (Paris, 
1880)  ;  De  Lorbac,  Saint  Pierre  de  Rome  (ib., 
1879)  ;  and  Letarouilly,  Le  Vatican  et  la  basi- 
liqiie  de  Saint  Pierre  a  Rome  (ib.,  1882). 

SAINT  PETER'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  at 
Cambridge,  England,  commonly  called  Peter- 
house,  the  oldest  college  in  the  university.  It 
was  founded  in  1284  bj'  Hugh  de  Balsham.  Bishop 
of  Ely.  for  a  master  and  fourteen  fellows.  It 
was  the  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  by  the  Bisliop  to 
introduce  certain  secular  scholars  into  the  Hos- 
pital of  Saint  .John  in  1280.  This  ended  in  the 
triinsfer  of  those  scholars  to  certain  hostels  near 
the  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  which  was  impro- 
priated to  the  new  foundation,  and  gave  it  the 
name  it  bears.  (See  Saixt  John's  College.) 
Peterhouse  consists  of  a  master  and  ten  fellows, 
lecturers,  tutors,  and  officers,  honorary  fellows, 
twenty-two  scholars,  and  six  exhibitioners,  and 
some  sixty  undergraduates  in  all.  There  are 
eleven  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  college. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  saN'pe'ar'.  A  seaport  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  French  island  of  Reu- 
nion (q.v.).  connected  by  rail  with  .Saint-Denis, 
the  capital.  It  has  lost  its  commercial  impor- 
tance since  the  opening  of  the  Port  des  Galets. 
but  has  a  number  of  sugar  mills  and  canning  es- 
tablishments.    Population,  27.520. 

SAINT-PIERRE.  Previous  to  1902  the  most 
important  city  on  the  island  of  Mai'tinique 
(q.v.),  French  West  Indies  (Map:  Antilles, 
R  7 ) .  It  lay  at  the  head  of  an  open  bay  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  the  island,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Pelee.  It  was  an  attractive  and  well- 
built  town,  and  had  a  cathedral,  a  college,  a  fine 
botanical  garden,  a  theatre,  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  The  harbor  was  an  open  road- 
stead, but  the  town  had  considerable  commerce, 
the  exportation  of  sugjir  and  rum  being  especially 
important.     The  population  in  1901  was  26,011. 

On  May  8.  1902.  the  entire  city  and  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets   were  destroyed  by  an  explosive 
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eruption  of  Jlont  Pelee.  (For  a  description  of 
tlie  voliaiio  and  the  nature  of  the  eruption,  see 
Pelkk,  Mont.)  As  only  a  few  of  the  inhal)itants 
had  taken  warning  from  the  activity  of  the  vol- 
cano on  the  preeediny  days,  practically  the  entire 
population  of  the  city  perished,  the  nuniher  of 
victims,  including  those  in  the  surrminding  dis- 
tricts, being  estimated  at  30.000.  Only  two  per- 
sons actually  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion escaped  death,  one  being  a  prisoner  in  the 
city  jail. 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Jacques  Henki  Beknar- 
uix  DE  (1737-1S14).  A  French  novelist,  essayist, 
and  engineer,  born  at  Havre,  and  educated  at 
Caen.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Martinique,  became 
an  engineer,  entered  the  army,  was  dismissed  for 
insubordination,  and  for  some  years  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  appearing  at  Malta,  Saint  Petersb.irg, 
Warsaw,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  In  1705  he  went 
to  Paris  and  essa.yed  literary  work,  but  in  17G8 
he  obtained  a  Government  post  in  He  de  I'rance, 
where  he  remained  till  1771.  On  his  return  he 
associated  much  with  Rousseau,  on  whom  he 
modeled  his  character  and  his  style.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  remained  in  France,  publishing 
Voyage  a  Vile  de  France  (1773),  Etiidex  de  la 
nature  (1783-88).  Paul  et  Virgiuie  (1787),  and 
La  chaumiere  indienne  (1790).  His  Harmmiies 
de  la  nature  appeared  posthumously.  In  1792 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den of  Paris.  He  was  professor  of  morals  at  the 
Normal  School  in  1794  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Institute  in  1795.  Saint-Pierre's  signifi- 
cance lies  solel.v  in  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment,  which  is  often  childlike, 
sometimes  childish.  Paul  et  Virginie  came  at 
the  right  moment.  Cloyed  with  wit,  the  Parisian 
literary  generation  of  that  time  sought  refuge  in 
feeling.  Saint-Pierre  entered  into  the  heritage  of 
the  novelist  Rousseau,  receiving  and  transmitting 
more  of  his  romantic  sentiment  and  sympathy 
with  nature  than  any  other.  Paul  et  Virginie 
attempts  to  realize  Rousseau's  'state  of  nature' 
in  a  tropical  Arcadia,  and  the  deatli  of  the 
heroine  comes  just  in  time  to  save  the  id,yll  of 
innocent  childhood  from  the  sickly  senti- 
mentality on  whose  verge  it  often  hangs  trem- 
bling. Stylistically,  Saint-Pierre's  influence  has 
been  very  great.  He  was  the  first  in  France  to 
treat  landscape,  with  intent,  as  the  background 
of  life.  Saint-Pierre's  Works  and  Correspon- 
dence were  edited  with  a  Life  by  Aim^  Martin, 
who  married  his  widow  (Paris,  1818-20).  Con- 
sult: Lescure,  Bernnrdin  de  i^a.int-Pierre  (ib., 
1891)  ;  Maury,  Etude  sur  fa  vie  et  les  ocurres  de 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (ib.,  1892)  ;  and  AriMe 
Barine,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (ib.,  1891, 
Eng.   trans.,   Chicago,   1893). 

SAINT-PIERRE,  Jacques  Legardeur  de 
(1698-1755).  A  French  soldier  and  explorer, 
born  in  Normandy  in  1698.  He  entered  the 
French  service  as  an  ensign  of  marines,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Canada.  In  1750  he 
was  sent  to  explore  the  Northwest  and  to  search 
for  a  route  to  the  Pacific.  He  ascended  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  to  a  place  he  called  'Rock  ]Moun- 
tain.'  and  there  built  Fort  La  Jonquifre.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  ordered  to  the  Ohio  Valley 
region,  and  in  1754  was  commander  of  Fort  Le 
Bcpuf  on  French  Creek.  In  the  following  .year 
Saint-Pierre  commanded  the  Indian  allies  in 
Dieskau's   expedition   into   New   York,   and   was 


killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George.  An  account  of 
his  e.\plorations  in  the  West,  entitled  .lounial  sain- 
mairc  du  voyage  de  Jacques  Legardeur  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  charge  de  la  difcourcrtc  rfc  la  Mcr  du 
rOuent,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  was  published  in  the  collection  of  John  (Jil- 
mary  Shea  (New  Vork,  1802).  Consult  also 
Parkman,  .1  llalf-Century  of  Conflict  (Boston, 
1892;   later  ed.   1S97). 

SAINT-PIERRE    AND    MIQUELON,    \n6'- 

kc-hJ.N'.  A  French  colony.  47  niilo  oil'  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Newfoundland,  consisting  of  the 
three  islands  of  Saint-Pierre,  Ileau.x-Chiens,  and 
Mi<iuelon,  with  a  total  area  of  93  s(iuare  miles 
(Map:  Newfoundland,  D  6).  They  are  rocky 
and  barren,  but  are  of  great  importance  as  the 
centre  of  the  French  cod-fisheries.  In  1901  the 
industrj-  engaged  over  3000  persons,  and  the 
exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  amounted  in  the 
same  year  to  over  .$2,000,000.  The  imjiorts  near- 
ly equaled  the  exports.  Saint-Pierre,  the  capi- 
tal, has  cable  connection  with  Kurope  anil 
America,  and  regular  steam  comnuinication  with 
Boston  and  Halifax.  The  colon.v  is  administered 
by  a  Governor  and  is  rejjresented  by  a  Deput,v  in 
the  French  Chamber.  Population,  in  1897,  0352, 
including  over  700  British  subjects.  The  islands 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  together 
with  Newfoundland  in  1713.  but  were  recovered 
at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  after  changing 
hands  several  times  finally  returned  to  France  in 
1816. 

SAINT-POL-DE-LEON,  sax'pfil'dc-lft'oN'.  A 
town  in  the  Department  of  Finist&re,  France, 
half  a  mile  from  its  port,  Renqioul,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  ISV^  miles  l),v  rail  northwest  of 
Morlaix.  It  is  noted  for  a  Romanesque-tiolhic 
cathedral  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  with 
two  granite  spires  ISO  feet  high,  and  for  the 
fourteenth-century  Chapelle  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Creizker,  with  a  fine  central  tower  and  spire  252 
feet  higli,  and  other  interesting  features.  The 
town  was  an  episcopal  see  from  tlie  sixth  eentur.v 
until  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  in  1790. 
Population,  in  1901,  7846. 

SAINT-PORCHAIRE,  por'shar'.  Pottery  of. 
A  famous  ware  first  ex:tmincd  and  n^corded  aliout 
1830,  and  entitled  •Faience  Henri  Deux,'  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  in  its  ornamentation  of 
the  letter  'H'  and  crescents  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  badge  of  Diane  de  Poitiers.  Only 
about  fifty-three  pieces  are  known  to  exist,  of 
which  one  or  two  are  in  Russia  and  the  re- 
mainder are  about  evenly  divided  between 
France  and  England.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  Louvre  Museum,  as  also  the 
Mus^  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  contain  each  several 
perfectlv  representative  specimens. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  pottery  is  that  its 
decorations  are  almost  entirel.v  b,v  incrustation, 
pieces  of  dark  red  or  dark  brown  clay  inlaid  in 
the  yellowish  white  of  the  body.  The  shapes 
have  been  cut  out  by  little  dies  strongly  re- 
'sembling  bookbinders'  stamjw.  and  after  the 
incrustation  has  been  made,  the  whole  has  been 
brought  to  a  smooth  surface  and  covered  with  a 
thin  transparent  glaze.  Enamels  are  used  with 
great  modcratinn. 

SAINT-PRIVAT,  pre'v:'i'.  B.^TTLE  OF.  A 
name   often   given   to   the   battle   of   Gravelotte 

(q.v.). 
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SAINT-QUENTIN,  kiiN'taN'.  The  capital  of 
an  anoiulissoiiuiil  in  the  Department  of  Aisne, 
fiance,  95  uiilcs  north  hy  east  of  Paris,  on  the 
ISonime  Kiver  (Jlap:  France,  K  2).  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  town  is  the  Church  of 
Saint  (Juentin,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  Gothic  structure,  and  is  especially 
noted  for  its  highly  adorned  interior.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville.  a  fourteenth-century  edifice,  with  its 
curiously  constructed  council  hall,  is  also  note- 
worthy. Saint-Quentin  is  of  considerable  indus- 
trial importance  and  the  surrounding  region, 
too.  has  large  manufacturing  interests.  The 
leading  products  are  cotton  and  woolen  textiles, 
sugar,  engines,  billiard  balls,  machinery,  etc. 
Topulation.  in  inoi,  50,278.  The  Roman  name 
for  Saint-Quentin  was  Augusta  Veromanduorura. 
It  sufl'ered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  North- 
men during  its  early  history.  Here  on  August 
10,  1557,  the  Spaniards  under  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert  of  Savoy  won  a  great  victory  over  the  French 
xmder  the  Constalile  de  Montmorency,  and  here. 
on  January  li),  1871,  the  Prussians  administered 
a  crushing  defeat  to  the  French  under  Faidherbe. 

SAINT  BE'GIS.  A  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iro<iuois  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River,  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  being 
partly  in  Huntingdon  County,  Quebec,  and  partly 
in  Franklin  County,  New  York.  The  Iroquois 
name  is  Akwesasne.  The  village  was  estab- 
lished about  the  year  1755  by  a  party  of 
Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga,  Quebec. 
Being  chiefly  of  Mohawk  descent,  the  Indians 
all  speak  that  language.  They  are  expert  basket' 
makers,  and  neglect  farming  for  that  industry, 
which  proves  quite  remunerative.  They  number 
in  all  about  2500,  of  whom  1320  are  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

SAINT  RO'NAN'S  WELL.  A  novel  by  Scott 
(1824),  a  picture  of  lite  at  a  small  watering- 
place,  with  Clara  ilowbray's  tragic  story  as  a 
background.  Its  best  feature  is  the  character  of 
Meg  Dods,  the   innkeeper. 

SAINT-SAENS,  siix'saN',  Chakles  Camille 
( 1835—  ) .  A  French  composer,  born  in  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sta- 
maty  (piano)  ;  in  1847  he  joined  Benoist's  class 
at  the  Conservatory,  and  in  1849  won  the  second 
and  in  1851  the  first  organ  prize.  He  competed 
unsuccessfully  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but  secured 
the  appointment  of  organist  of  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mfry  (1853),  resigning  it  in  1858  to  be- 
come organist  of  the  Madeleine.  After  1870  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition,  concert, 
and  recital  work.  His  first  important  composi- 
tions were  the  symphonic  poems,  Phaeton,  Le 
rouet  d'Omphale,  La  jcunesse  d'Herciile,  and  La 
danse  macabre,  which  last  was  especially  popu- 
lar. His  operas  have  been  the  least  successful  of 
all  his  works,  although  they  bear  strong  evi- 
dence of  his  originality  and  genius.  With 
Massenet  he  has  shared  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  classical  French  composer  of  his  gen° 
eration.  His  instrumentation,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Berlioz,  is  strikingly  brilliant  and 
original.  In  1881  he  became  a  'member  of  the 
Institute.  In  1894  he  was  made  a  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  works  inchide  (be- 
sides those  already  mentioned)  the  operas.  La 
princesse    jaune     (1872);     Le    timbre    d'argent 


(1877)  ;  Samson  ct  Dalila  (1877)  ;  Etienne  Mar- 
cel (1879);  Henry  Vlll.  (1883);  Proserpine 
(1887);  Ascanio  (1890);  Pliri/nc  (1893);  Fr4- 
diyonde  (first  three  acts  by  Guiraud,  last  two  by 
Saint-Saens,  1895)  ;  ballets  and  incidental  music; 
three  symphonies,  the  one  in  C  minor  de- 
clared by  Lavignac  to  be  the  finest  example  of 
orchestration  ever  written ;  several  oratorios, 
concertos  for  piano  and  other  instruments,  cham- 
ber music,  songs,  and  church  music. 

SAINTS'BURY,  George  Edward  Bateman 
(1845 — ).  An  English  critic  and  literary  histori- 
an, born  at  Southampton.  Octolier  23,  1845:  edu- 
cated at  King's  College  School,  London,  and  at 
Merton  College,  O.xford.  He  was  classical  mas- 
ter in  Elizabeth  College.  Guernsey  ( 1808-74) ,  and 
head  master  of  Elgin  Educational  Institute  ( 1874- 
76).  He  settled  in  London  as  a  journalist  and 
miscellaneous  writer  (1876-95),  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (1895).  Saintsbury 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  foreign  as 
well  as  English,  and  his  judgments,  based  on 
sound  principles,  are  expressed  in  a  very  read- 
aide  style.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations are  a  Primer  of  French  Literature 
(1880);  Dryden,  in  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
(1881);  Short  History  of  French  Literature 
(1882)  ;  Marlborough  (1885)  ;  Elizabethan  Liter- 
ature  (1887);  Essays  in  English  Literature, 
17S0-1S60  (first  series,  1890;  second  series, 
1895);  Essays  on  French  Novelists  (1891); 
yineteenth  Century  Literature  (1896);  The 
Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Jfise  of 
Allegory  (1897);  Sir  Walter  Seott  (1897);  A 
Short  History  of  English  Literature  (1898); 
Mattheie  Arnold  (1899):  the  exhaustive  His- 
tory of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe 
(1900  et  seq.)  ;  and  The  Earlier  Renaissance 
(1901). 

SAINT-SESVAN,  ser'vaw'.  A  seaport  in  the 
Department  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  Northern  France, 
less  than  a  mile  from  Saint  Malo  ( Map :  France, 
E  3).  It  is  mostly  a  modern  town  with  a  hand- 
some town  hall  and  a  triangular  tower  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Population,  in  1901,  12,597. 

SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST,  The.  A 
religious  work  by  Richard  Baxter  (1050),  used 
by  many  generations  as  a  devotional  book.  Its 
clear  and  beautiful  style,  little  antiquated  by 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  and  the  manly 
vigor  of  its  piety  have  made  it  an  English  classic. 

SAINT-SIMON,  sfiN'se'moN',  Claude  Henri, 
Count  de  (1700-1825).  A  French  socialist.  He 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, where  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  against  C'ornwallis.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  was  made  colonel,  but  in  1785  he 
resigned  from  the  military  service  and  traveled 
extensively  in  Holland  and  Spain.  He  had  already 
conceived  his  mission  in  life  to  be  "to  study  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  order  to  work 
thenceforth  for  the  perfecting  of  civilization." 
He  took  little  part  in  the  great  Revolution  of  1789, 
but,  though  a  noble  himself,  voted  to  abolish  titles 
of  nobility.  He  made  a  considerable  fortune  dur- 
ing this  period  by  purchasing  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  emigres.  About  this  time  he  con- 
tracted a  marriage  which  proved  imhappy  and 
was  afterwards  dissolved.  His  fortune  was  soon 
exhausted   by   his   extravagant   mode   of   living, 
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and  he  was  oWiged  to  work  as  a  copyist.  Ill 
health  (>oni]ielled  him  to  give  vip  even  the  pit- 
tance he  could  earn  in  this  way,  and  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  pov- 
erty. His  family  finallj-  settled  upon  hira  a 
small  pension.  In  1823  he  attempted  suicide. 
Supported  by  his  friends,  he  devoted  himself 
again  to  his  propaganda,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing numerous  disciples,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  were  Augnstin  Thierry  and  Auguste 
Comte.     He  died   in   1825. 

The  chief  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  rules  of  science  should  be  ap- 
plied as  rigorously  to  the  study  of  social  facts 
as  to  the  study  of  facts  of  a  physical  nature. 
(2)  Through  true  science  thus  applied,  the  con- 
dition of  humanity,  and  especially  of  the  poorest 
class,  can  be  improved,  mentally,  physically,  and 
morally.  (3)  To  industry — the  ensemble  of  pro- 
ducers— should  be  given  the  political  power 
heretofore  held  by  the  proprietary  ami  military 
classes.  (4)  Society  should  be  reorganized,  tak- 
ing labor  for  the  basis  of  the  entire  hierarchy. 
(5)  To  this  new  society  only  producers  should 
be  admitted,  and  idleness  should  be  proseribecl. 
"No  man  has  a  right  to  free  himself  from  the  law 
of  labor."  (6)  In  this  society  workers  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  merit.  ( 7 )  Laborers  must 
unite  and  centralize  their  social  forces  in  order 
to  attain  their  common  end.  (8)  The  three  in- 
stitutions— religion,  the  family,  property — ■ 
must  all  be  reorganized  upon  new  bases.  These 
doctrines  were  further  developed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Saint-Simon  into  the  social  philosophy 
called  after  its  founder  Saint-Simonianism.  This 
school  of  socialism  insists  especially  upon  the  ab- 
olition of  the  law  of  inheritance,  upon  the  social- 
ization of  the  instruments  of  production,  and 
upon  a  system  of  distribution  based  upon  the 
merits  of  the  individual. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  of  Saint- 
Simon:  Lett  re  d'lin  hahitant  de  Geneve  a  ses  con- 
temporainsi  (1802);  Introduction  aiix  traraiix 
scientifiques  du  XlXeme  siecle  (1807)  ;  Reorgani- 
sation de  la.  socifte  europ4enne  (1814)  ;  L'indiis- 
trie.  oil  discussions  politiqttes,  morales  et  philo- 
sophiqiie»  (1817)  ;  Du  systeme  industries  (1821- 
22):  Catcchisme  des  industriels  (1822-23); 
Opinions  litternires,  philosophiques  et  indus- 
trielles  (1825);  Xoureaii  chrisitianisme;  dia- 
logue entre  un  conservateur  et  un  novateur 
(1825);  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  Siiint- 
Simon  (1830-32).  His  complete  works  have 
been  collected  and  comprise  1!)  of  the  47  volumes 
entitled  CEurres  de  Saint-iiimon.  et  d'Enfantin 
(Paris.  1865-78). 

Bibliography.  Charl^ty,  Histoire  du  fiaint- 
Siinonisme  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Hubbard,  Saint- f!i- 
mon,  sa  vie  et  ses  travaux  (Paris,  1857)  ;  Janet, 
Saint-Simon  et  le  Saint-Simonisme  (Paris,  1878)  : 
Weill.  Vn  precurseur  du  soeialisme,  Saint-Sinum 
et  son  centre  (Paris,  1894)  ;  id.,  L'Ecole  Sainl- 
Simonienne,  son  histoire,  son  influence  jusqu'h 
nos  jours  (Paris,  1896). 

SAINT-SIMON,  Louis  de  KotTVBOT,  Duke  of 
(1075-1755).  A  noted  French  writer  of  memoirs. 
He  was  carefully  trained,  entered  the  army  in 
1692.  resigned  his  army  commissinn  in  1702,  and 
repaired  to  the  Court  of  Louis  at  Versailles.  He 
had  considerable  diplomatic  aptitude,  and  in  1704 
he  proposed  a  method  of  ending  the  Spanish  War 
of  Succession,  which  formed,  in  part,  the  basis 


fur  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  .\fter  Lo\iis  XIV. '.o 
death  (1715)  Saint-.Sinion  had  a  seat  in  the 
t'ouncil  of  the  Regency,  and  was  instrunientul  in 
the  degradation  of  .Madame  Xlontespan's  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Maine  and  his  brother  ( .\ugust  2(!.  17 IS), 
an  event  to  which  he  devotes  .seventy-seven  pages 
of  his  ;l/('Hioirc.«.  He  was  sent  in  1721  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Madrid  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  Infanta 
for  Louis  XV.  In  1723  he  left  V'crsailles  for  his 
country  seat  at  La  Ferte,  near  Chart  res,  wIutc 
he  passed  his  remaining  years.  Saint  Simon's 
,l/<'»ioi'c('S,  written  from  memoranda  begun  about 
1699  and  developed  into  notes  |1734-3S|,  were 
given  their  final  fonn  from  173!)  to  1752,  and 
impounded  for  the  Foreign  Ollice  in  1761.  Charles 
X.  gave  the  manuscript  to  (Jeneral  de  Saint- 
Sinfcn,  and  an  edition  appeared  in  1830,  followed 
by  Cheruel's  (30  volumes)  in  185t),  and  by  Uois- 
lisle's  final  and  full  edition  (30  volumes),  begun 
in  1871.  The  preliminary  notes  for  the  M ('■moires 
were  made  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Dangeau's 
Journal,  and  were  printed  in  19  volumes  in  1854. 
Other  manuscripts  of  Saint-Simon  were  locked 
in  the  Foreign  Office  till  1880,  when  those  con- 
cerning the  vSpanish  Embassy  were  printed. 
Eight  more  volumes  appeared  in  1890-92,  but 
the  Memoires  are  alone  of  striking  interest.  They 
are,  as  Saint-Simon  calls  them,  "straightfor- 
ward, truthful,  candid,  inspired  with  honor  and 
integrity,"  though  often  misinformed  and  dis- 
torted by  prejudice,  for  Saint-Simon  was  a 
vigorous  hater,  with  a  certain  ])Uritanic  sternness 
that  could  grow  fierce  at  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots,  pitiful  over  the  sufferings  of  the 
peasantry,  and  bitter  over  the  infamies  to  which 
in  his  view  Madame  de  Maintenon  (whom  he 
hated  intensely)  degraded  the  Church.  He  saw 
behind  the  sham  fagade  of  Louis's  grandeur  "a 
reign  of  blood  and  brigandage,"  and  lie  discerned 
no  less  clearly  the  masks  of  individual  character, 
so  that  his  Memoires  alTord  an  inimitable  por- 
trait gallery.  He  writes  without  art,  he  is  con- 
fused, ungrammatical  sometimes,  yet  he  makes 
the  reader  share  in  the  action  as  no  other  me- 
moir-writer has  ever  done. 

Bibliography.  There  is  an  abridged  English 
translation  of  the  Memoires  by  Bayle  Saint  .lohn, 
Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon  in  the 
Reiyn  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Uefjenrii  (London, 
1857).  Consult  also:  Collins,  The  Dulcr  of  Saint- 
Simon,  in  "Foreign  Classics"  (Edinburgh,  1880)  ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries,  vols.  iii..  xv.  (ib..  1857- 
02)  ;  id.,  Xouveaux  lundis,  vol.  -\.  (ib.,  1863-72). 

SAINT  SOPHIA,  Church  and  JIcsque  of. 
A  celebrated  structure  at  Constantinople.  The 
first  church  of  this  name  was  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  and  is 
so  called  as  being  dedicated  to  tlie  llaaia  Kophia 
(holy  wisdom),  or  the  Logos.  The  building  of 
Constantine  was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged by  his  son  Constantins:  this  .second 
church  of  Constantins,  having  been  destroyed  in 
»404,  was  rebuilt  by  Theodosius  the  younger  in 
415':  and  it  lasted  unaltered  till  the  battle  of 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  under  Justinian,  in 
532,  in  which  year  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The 
present  building  is  substantially  that  which  was 
erected  by  Justinian  in  expiation  of  this  sac- 
rilege. It  was  consecrated  in  537.  and  occupied 
less  than  seven  years  in  its  erection.  Ten  thou- 
sand workmen  are  said  to  have  been  employed 
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upon  it.  The  materials  were  supplied  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  including  columns  and  marbles 
frum  pagan  monuments.  I'litold  sums  were  lav- 
ished upon  its  decoration  and  the  sacred  furni- 
ture with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  church  is 
the  masterpiece  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 
one  of  the  epoch-making  l)\iildings  of  the  world. 
Its  architect  was  Anthenii\is    ((pv.). 

The  buililing  may  be  described  as  a  square  of 
241  feet,  forming  interiorly  a  Greek  cross,  and 
surroundeil  in  the  interior  by  a  woman's  choir  or 
gallery,  supported  by  magnificent  columns.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  dome,  supported  at  the  front 
and  back  by  two  great  semi-domes,  which  in  their 
turn  rest  upon  smaller  semi-domes,  and  on  the 
sides  by  heavy  buttresses,  the  whole  presenting  a 
series  of  unexampled  beauty.  The  height  of  the 
dome  is  175  feet.  The  building  is  approached  by 
a  double  porch,  which  is  about  100  feet  in  depth. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  was  richly  decorated 
with  marbles  and  mosaics.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  a  further  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ing became  necessary,  the  dome  liaving  fallen  in 
in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  558,  but  this 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  important 
change  in  the  structure  within  the  Christian 
period  of  Constantinople. 

On  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  Saint  .Sophia  was  appropriated  as  a 
mosque.  All  its  purely  Christian  fittings  and 
internal  structures  were  swept  away.  The  Chris- 
tian emblems  were  either  mutilated  or  covered 
from  view  by  a  coating  of  plaster.  The  latter 
course  was  adopted  throughout  the  building  in 
the  case  of  mosaic  pictures,  containing  represen- 
tations of  the  human  figure,  which  the  Koran 
proscribes  as  unlawful,  and  thus  the  mosaics  have 
in  great  part  escaped  destruction.  The  fSultan 
Abdul  Medjid  having  ordered  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  building,  the  mosaics  were  acciden- 
tall.v  brought  to  light,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Sultan,  accurate  copies  were  made  of 
all  of  these  interesting  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  interior  of  the  building  at  present  is 
restored  for  Mohammedan  worship,  the  Chris- 
tian decorations  being  again  carefull.v  covered 
up.  Consult:  Salzenburg,  Altchristliche  Bnu- 
denkmiiler  Konstantinopels  (Berlin.  1854)  ;  Pul- 
gher,  hes  ancietmes  eglises  byzantines  de  Con- 
stantinople (Vienna,  1878-80)  ;  Adamy.  Archi- 
tektonik  der  altchristlich-en  Zeit  (Hanover, 
1884)  ;  Lethaby  and  Swainson,  The  Church  of 
Sancta  fiophia  (^London,  1894)  ;  and  Barth, 
"Konstantinopel,"  in  Beriihmte  Kunststatten 
(Leipzig.    1901). 

SAINT  STANISLAS,  stan'is-las.  Order  of. 
A  Russian  order  of  merit,  of  Polish  origin,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  King  Stanislas  II.  in  1765. 
After  the  partition  of  Poland  it  lapsed,  and  was 
restored  in  1815  by  the  Czar  Alexander  as  King 
of  Poland.  The  decoration  is  an  eight-pointed  red 
enameled  cross  with  gold  eagles  between  the  arms. 
The  white  medallion  is  surrounded  b.v  laurel  and 
bears  the  initials  S.  S.   (Sanctus  Stanislas). 

SAINT  STEPHEN,  ste'vfn.  Order  of.  A 
royal  Hungarian  civil  order  with  three  classes, 
founded  in  1704  by  Maria  Theresa.  The  King 
of  Hungary  is  the  grand  master  and  onlv  nobles 
are  eligible  for  membership.  The  decora- 
tion, a  green  enameled  cross  with  the  crown  of 
Saint  Stephen,  has  a  red  medallion  on  which  is 
a  green  mountain  with  a  crown  bearing  a  silver 


apostolic  cross,  and  the  inscription,  Publicum 
iiuriturium   l'r(vmiuin.     See  Plate  of  Okueks. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  tOm'us.  An  island  in  the 
Gulf  (if  Guinea.      Sec  Sao  Tiiom£. 

SAINT  THOMAS.  One  of  the  Danish  West 
Indian  islands  (see  West  Indies,  Danish),  sit- 
uated 36  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  in  latitude  18" 
20'  X.  and  longitude  64°  56'  W.  (Map:  West 
Indies,  P  5).  It  is  about  13  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  and  covers  an  area  of  33  square 
miles.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  rises  in  its 
highest  summit.  West  Mountain,  to  an  altitude 
of  1555  feet.  The  principal  formations  are  i)or- 
phyry  and  granite.  The  climate  is  hot  but  steady, 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  78°  F.  Earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  The  economic  importance 
of  the  islands  has  disappeared  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery  (1848),  which  was  essential  to  the 
sugar  industry.  At  present  the  island  produces 
chiefly  rum,,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its 
situation,  which  makes  it  especially  suitable  for 
a  coaling  station.  Population,  in  1901.  11.012, 
mostly  descendants  of  negro  slaves.  English  is 
the  predominant  language.  Capital,  Charlotte 
Amalie  (q.v. ).  The  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1403 ;  passed  to  the  Danish  West 
India  and  Guinea  Company  in  1671;  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  Crown  in  1754. 

SAINT  THOMAS.  Capital  of  Elgin  County, 
Ontario.  Canada,  a  railway  .junction,  15  miles 
south  of  London  and  75  miles  southwest  of  Ham- 
ilton (Map:  Ontario,  B  5).  It  has  manufactures 
of  various  sorts,  the  most  imitortant  of  which  is 
car-building.    Population,  in  1901,  11,485. 

SAINT-VICTOR,  saN'v^k'tor',  Paul  de 
(1827-81).  A  French  critic.  He  replaced  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  in  1855  as  dramatic  and  art  critic 
on  the  Presse.  After  ten  years  of  brilliant  work  on 
this  paper  he  wrote  for  Girardin's  Liberie  (1866- 
69)  and  the  Mmiiteur  Universel  (1869-81).  His 
most  picturesque  effort  is  Barbares  et  bandits 
(1871),  and  his  other  works,  mostly  made  up  of 
his  journalistic  writings,  include  Uoinmes  ct 
dieux  (1866),  his  masterpiece:  Les  femmes  de 
Goethe  (1809);  Victor  Huyo  (1885):  Le  the- 
atre contemporain  (1889)  ;  and  Les  dieux  et  les 
demi-dieux  de  la  peinture  (1863,  with  Gautier 
and  Houssave).  Consult  Deljant,  Paul  de  iSaint- 
Victor    (Paris,   1887). 

SAINT  VIN'CENT.  An  island  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  colony  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  and  situated  about  25  miles  south 
of  Saint  Lucia  (Map:  West  Indies,  R  8).  It  is 
oval  in  shape,  with  an  area  of  132  square  miles. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  a  ridge  or  mountain  range  which 
rises  near  the  northern  eml  in  the  active  volcano 
of  La  Souflri&re  to  a  height  of  3700  feet.  The 
climate  is  healthful  and  e(|uable,  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  90°  and  65°.  The  raiiif  ill 
is  abundant,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  for- 
ests, and  there  are  many  fertile  valle.ys.  The 
chief  products  ai'e  arrowroot,  cocoa,  cotton, 
fruits,  and  spices.  The  sugar  industry  has  been 
steadily  declining.  Population,  in  1891.  41,054; 
in  1900  (estimated),  44,600.  chiefly  negroes.  The 
capital  is  Kingstown  (q.v.).  Saint  Vincent  was 
discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus.  In  1797  most 
of  the  native  Caribs,  who  had  been  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  island,  were  transferred  to  Ruatan 
in   the  Gulf  of  Honduras,     The   island   has    re- 
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cently  suffered  from  two  disasters  following  in 
rapiti  succession.  In  1808  it  was  swept  liy  an 
unusually  violent  liurrieane,  and  in  May.  I'.tOJ, 
large  (larts  uf  it  were  devastated  liy  the  eruption 
of  La  Soutl■ri^re  ((|.v,).  occurring  simultaneously 
with  that  of  .Mont  I'elee  (<i.v.)  in  -Martinique. 
About  one-third  of  the  i>land  was  laid  waste. 
Several  villages  were  destroyed,  and  about  1500 
persons  were  killed. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Cape.     See  Cape  Sai:«t 

ViNCKN'T. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Jonx  Jervis.  Earl  of.  A 
British  admiral.     See  Jekvis.  .John. 

SAINT  VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  s-In  vaN'siLN' 
dr  ]irpl.  Society  of.  A  society  of  Catholic  laymen 
toundcd  in  Paris  in  ISS.i  liy  Frederic  Ozanaiii 
(ij.v.  I,  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  poor  and 
sullering  at  their  dwellings  and  dispensing  to 
them  relief,  promoting  the  elementary  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  poor  children,  distributing 
moral  and  religious  books,  and  undertaking  any 
other  charitable  work  to  which  its  resources  are 
adequate.  It  is  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  meth- 
ods of  operation.  The  headquarters  are  in  Paris, 
where  the  afi'airs  of  the  society  are  administered 
by  a  president-general  and  a  council-genefal. 
There  are  other  subdivisions  of  the  society,  such 
as  the  sujierior  council,  the  central  council,  and 
the  particular  council,  each  having  its  sphere 
of  authority  strictly  defined.  The  superior  coun- 
cil has  jurisdiction  over  countries  or  sections 
thereof,  into  which  the  society  has  been  intro- 
duced: the  particular  council  is  subject  to  the 
superior  council,  and  generally  has  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  a  diocese,  while  the  con- 
ference has  charge  of  i^arish  work. 

SAINT  VITXJS'S  DANCE.     See  Chokea. 

SAINT  VLAD'IMIR,  l{uss.  pron.  vla-dye'- 
nier.  Order  of.  A  Russian  civil  order  of  merit 
with  four  classes,  founded  by  Catharine  II.  in 
1782.  The  decoration  is  a  red  cross  with  the 
initial  of  the  saint. 

SAINT  VLADIMIR,  University  of.  See 
Kiev. 

SA'IS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  Sciis,  Coptic  Soil.  A 
city  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Canonic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude 
30°  57'  N.,  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Sa  el-Hager.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Saitic  nonie,  and  is  mentioned  in  very 
early  times  as  the  seat  of  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Xeith  (q.v. ),  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Athene.  Under  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty, 
founded  by  Psammetichus  I.  ( q.v. ) .  the  city  be- 
came the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  was  adorned  with 
many  splendid  buildings.  Herodotus  speaks  with 
special  admiration  of  a  shrine  or  chapel,  hewn 
from  a  single  block  of  granite,  which  Aalmies  II. 
caused  to  be  made  near  Elephantine  and  trans- 
ported to  Sais.  In  the  remarkable  revival 
of  art.  letters,  and  ancient  religious  cus- 
toms which  took  place  under  the  Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty,  Sais  became  famous  as  a  centre  of  cul- 
ture and  as  the  seat  of  an  important  theological 
school.  The  Bool<  of  Ihe  Dead  (q.v.)  seems  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  study,  and  in  the 
Saitic  revision  of  this  interesting  collection  the 
chapters  composing  it  were  for  the  first  time  ar- 
ranged in  a  fixed  order.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the 
city  declined  in  importance,  though  it  was  prob- 


ably an  episcopal  sec  in  early  Christian  times.  The 
buildings  of  tlie  Saitic  Pharaohs  are  now  marked 
by  heaps  of  rubbish,  anil  -Marietlc's  excavations 
upon  the  site  were  unproductive.  Consult:  Wil- 
kinson, MuiiiHis  and  Vusloiiis  of  I  lie  Ancient 
i^gyijlitiiis  (London.  1878);  Wiedemann,  Acgyp- 
lisclic  (Icschultic  (Gotha,  1884-88)  ;  Uudge,  A 
Uisloiy  of  Etjyi)t   (New  York,  1902). 

SAIVAS,  shi'viiz.  Worshipers  of  the  Hindu 
deity  Siva  (q.v.).  They  are  divided  into 
many  sects,  m(>st  of  which  represent  decadent 
schools  of  philosophy.  Jlost  of  the  Yogins,  or 
ascetic  philosophers^  were  and  are  Saivas,  and 
the  ascetics  called  Urdhvuhiihux  and  Akuidmukli- 
us  (i.e.  those  who  held  up  the  arins  and  the 
face  respectively  till  they  became  still)  are  usu- 
ally of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  so-called  Saivas,  such  as  the./(;)i,(7«Hii/.s-  (Wan- 
derers) and  Oaittliiis  ( .Stallbearcrs) ,  are  not 
necessarily  such.  In  the  earliest  ])criod  there 
are  noticeable  two  marked  tendencies  in  the 
Saiva  cult,  its  democratic  disregard  of  caste  and 
its  psychic  philoso])liy.  The  Saiva  sects  have  been 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  two  extremes  of 
India's  social  life.  The  lowest  and  most  unin- 
telligent mendicants,  understanding  only  asceti- 
cism, generally  belong  to  this,  as  do,  for  the  rea- 
son just  slated,  the  iiltilosopliers;  while  the  rich 
middle  classes,  especially  those  of  North  India, 
are  followers  of  \'ishnu  (q.v.).  The  Parama- 
liansa,  'highest-soul'  Saivas,  are  the  most  spir- 
itual, though  the  modern  representatives  are 
often  more  conspicuous  for  nudity  and  stolidity 
than  for  anything  else.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Saiva  sects  is  that  of  the  Aghoris,  cannibals  de- 
voted to  the  most  disgusting  practices,  but 
known  as  Saivas  for  fifteen  centuries.  Many  of 
the  Saivas  are  Saktas  (q.v.).  Consiilt:  Wilson, 
t<k'ctch  of  the  Iteligiuus  .S'cc^s'  of  ihe  Hiinliis  (Cal- 
cutta, 1840)  ;  Barth,  Religions  of  India  (Boston, 
1882)  :  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India  (ib.,  1895). 

SAJOTJS,  sa'zh(5o'.  Chari.es  Eichariste 
(1852 — ).  An  American  physician,  born  at  sea, 
otf  the  coast  of  France.  He  came  to  America  in 
18t)l.  and  studied  medicine  at  .Icfferson  .Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  Professor  of  laryngology 
at  the  Penn.sylvania  School  of  Anatomy  (  1880- 
84),  he  lectured  on  the  same  sidijeet  at  the  clinic 
of  the  Jefl'erson  Medical  College  from  18S4  to 
1890,  but  his  more  important  work,  beginning  in 
1888,  was  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Annual  and 
Analytical  Ci/rloixrdia  of  Prartical  Medicine. 
In  his  especial  branch,  laryngology.  Dr.  Sajoua 
wrote  Diseases  of  the  Soxe  and  Throat  (1886), 
and  invented  several  valuable  operating  tools. 

SAKA,  shii'ka.  An  important  system  of  reck- 
oning Jime  in  India,  used  over  practically  the 
entire  country,  and  the  one  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  astronomical  works.  According  to 
native  tradition  it  was  invented  by  King  .Sali- 
vahana,  also  called  Saka,  in  a.d.  78.  and  the  era 
is  consequently  sometimes  called  by  his  name. 
It  begins,  like  the  Samvat  (q.v.)  year,  on  the 
full  moon  of  the  month  Chaitra,  which  corre- 
sponds to  March-.\pril,  is  hini-solar  in  character, 
and  is  generallj'  reckoned  in  expired  years,  so 
that  the  Sak.a  date  given  represents  the  year  last 
cnmjdeted.  Christian  dates  arc  reduced  to  Saka 
by  the  sul)tractinn  of  78  from  the  Christian  year. 
Consult  Sewcll  and  Dikshit,  The  Indian  Calendar 
(London,  1896). 
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SAKAI,  sii'ki.  One  ol  the  aboriginal  peoples 
of  I  lie  -Malay  Peninsula,  regarileil  liy  prac- 
tieall.v  all  aiitliorities  as  true  •Xegrito'  in  type. 
Tlie  purest  representatives  ol"  the  stock  are  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  particularly  in 
Roulheastern  Perak  and  nortli western  Pahang. 
Physically  the  Sakai  are  undersized,  with  doli- 
chocephalic skulls,  dark  brown  skins,  frizzly  or 
woolly  hair,  and  rather  thick  lips.  Tliey  are  still 
nomads,  except  at  a  few  points  on  the  west  coast, 
where  regular  relations  with  the  Malays  have 
led  to  small  plantations  of  rice  and  sugar  cane. 
Klsewhere  they  are  found  in  small  family  groups 
(mostly  two  or  three  families),  witli  patriar- 
chate rule,  but  copartnership  of  man  and  wife  on 
a  monogamie  basis.  Their  houses  are  very  primi- 
tive in  character,  and  in  the  regions  where  tigers 
abound  platforms  are  built  in  the  trees.  Tbe 
language  may  be  described  as  monosyllabic  with 
a  strong  agglutinative  tendency,  and  is  divided 
into  several  dialects,  of  which  two  only 
are  known  to  any  extent.  It  contains  a  number 
of  Malay  loan-words.  Consult:  Stevens,  Materi- 
alirn  :ur  Kciuilnis  der  irildcn  t^tnnime  oiif  (ler 
Halbiiiscl  Malukka  (Berlin.  18n2)  :  Schmidt, 
Die  tiprachrn  der  iSalcei  und  Keitifiiig  atif  Malacca 
und  ihr  Verhiiltni/i  zu  den  Moii-Khmcr  ^prachen 
(The   Hague.   1901). 

SAKAI,  sli'kr'.  An  important  manufacturing 
city  in  the  Prefecture  of  Osaka.  .Japan,  situated 
on  Csaka  Bay.  six  miles  southwest  of  Osaka 
(Map:  .Japan,  D  6).  Its  chief  manufactures  in- 
clude cotton  goods,  cotton  rugs,  sake,  bricks,  cut- 
lerv.  and  cosmetic  powders.  Population,  in  1898, 
50.203. 

SAKALAVA,  sli'ka-lii'va.  A  negroid  people 
living  in  a  number  of  trilics  in  the  western  part 
of  Madagascar.  Physically  they  closely  resemble 
the  Bantu  negroes  of  Africa,  but  exhiljit  many 
results  of  crossing  with  the  Malay  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  island.  Their  culture  also  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  their  African  neighbors. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  an  African 
origin  of  the  Sakalava.  though  some  competent 
investigators  regard  them  as  Melanesiau  immi- 
grants.     See    JI.\DA(iASCAR. 

SAKANDERABAD,     sa-kan'der-a-bad'.       A 

to\Mi   'if   HvihTal)ad,   India.      See  Secusderabad. 

SAKATA,  s;-i-kii'ta.  A  seaport  in  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Yamagata.  .Japan,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hondo,  about  100  miles  south  of  Akita 
(Map:  .Japan.  F  4).  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  rice.     Population,  in  1898,  21,937. 

SAKE,  sa'kti.  The  rice  beer  of  the  Japanese. 
It  ctrntains  only  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol, 
but  in  some  of  its  forms  is  very  intoxicating 
through  the  presence  of  fusel  oil.  Thesie  are 
many  varieties,  differing  in  strength,  color,  and 
flavor.  The  best  comes  from  the  Province  of 
Setsu.  Sake  is  used  freely  as  a  beverage,  and  in 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  Confucianism  and 
Shinto,  At  elaborate  feasts  it  is  customary  for 
the  host  to  drink  a  cup  of  sake  with  each  of  his 
giiests, 

SAKHALIN,  sii'ka-lyen'.  See  Saqhauen, 
SAKI  (.South  American  name) ,  A  monkey  of 
the  South  American  genus  Pithecia,  allied  to"  the 
howlers,  but  characterized  by  the  inclination  for- 
ward of  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  much  as  in 
lemurs.  They  have  a  thumb  and  the  tail  is  not 
prehensile.  Associated  with  them  in  these  charac- 


teristics are  the  Uakari  monkeys,  which,  how- 
ever, differ  greatly  in  their  ^•ery  short  tails  and 
otherwise.  Most  of  them  have  long,  soft  hair, 
which  has  a  wig-like  appearance  on  the  head, 
forms  a  long,  divided  beard  beneath  the  chin,  and 
makes  the  long  tail  bushy.  Five  or  six  species 
are  known,  all  small,  retiring,  sober  in  their  be- 
havior, and  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and    Orinoco.      One    is    the    Brazilian    "couxio' 

(I'itticcia  tSaliiiiis) ,  which  is  everywhere  blackish 
brown;  another  is  the  'cou.xia,'  or  red-backed  saki 

{I'itlircia  chiropoles) ,  marked  by  a  large  dorsal 
patcli  of  reddish  brown.  The  best  known  one. 
perhaps,  is  the  blackish,  'hairy,'  or  Humbohlt's 
saki,  or  'parauae.'U,'  It  is  speckled  gray,  and 
has  a  heavy  hood  of  hair  overhanging  the  face. 
Consult    Bates,    A    Naturalist    on    the    Ai)iazon 

(London,  2d  ed,.  1892),  See  Monkey;  and  Plate 
of  American  Monkeys. 

SAKKABA,  sak-ka'ra.  A  village  of  Egypt, 
noted  for  its  ancient  mausolea  and  pyramids. 
See  Saqqara. 

SAKTAS,  shak'taz  (Skt.  »akta,  worshiper  of 
tlie  iliviiie  energy,  especially  the  female  principle 
of  divinity,  from  sakii.  power).  In  Hindu  re- 
ligion, the  worshipers  of  any  of  the  female  rep- 
resentations of  the  divine  power.  In  its  special 
and  usual  sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  wor- 
shiper of  the  female  energy  or  wife  of  Siva  (q.v.) 
alone;  and  the  Saktas  properly  so  called  are, 
therefore,  the  votaries  of  Durga,  or  Devi,  or 
Uma.  Originally,  however,  the  mother-goddess 
worshiped  by  the  Saktas  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Siva  or  any  other  god.  She  was  herself,  as 
Durga,  Parvati,  Kali,  or  simply  as  Great  Mother, 
the  matriarchal  deity  of  the  Dravidians;  but 
subsequently  by  the  Aryans  she  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  female  principle  of  an  androgynous 
god.  As  such,  the  goddess  Sakta,  "female  power,' 
became  synonymous  with  the  female  principle  in 
life,  and  the  worship  of  this  principle,  though 
sometimes  loftily  conceived,  led  to  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  The  works  from  which  the  tenets 
and  rites  of  this  religion  are  derived  are  known 
by  the  collective  term  of  Tantras  (q.v,),  but 
since  in  some  of  these  works  the  ritual  enjoined 
did  not  comprehend  all  the  impure  practices 
recommended  in  others,  the  sect  became  divided 
into  two  leading  l)ranclies,  the  Dakfiin-uoarins  and 
tlie  VOnn'inlrins,  the  followers  of  the  right-hand 
and  the  left-hand  ritual  respectivel.y. 

The  Daksinacarins  are  the  only  respectable 
Saktas,  They  profess,  indeed,  to  possess  a  ritual 
as  pure  as  that  of  the  Vedas,  Their  priests, 
however,  are  not  required  to  know  any  Veda, 
and  they  differ  in  their  practice  from  the  Vedic 
cult  in  the  method  of  performing  sacrifices.  The 
Vamacarins,  on  the  otlier  hand,  adopt  a  ritual 
of  the  grossest  impurities.  They  profess  the  de- 
sire to  become  one  with  the  deity  by  means  of 
mystic  rites;  but  in  reality  these  rites  are 
simply  orgies  of  lust,  except  where  the  object  of 
the  worshiper  is  to  obtain  siddhi,  magical 
power,  in  which  case  recourse  is  had  to  mystic 
formulas  at  midnight  in  a  cemetery.  This  WOT- 
ship  is  not  a  degeneration,  as  has  sometimes  been 
held.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  same  primitive 
molher-worship  that  once  obtained  among  all 
the  Dravidians  as  among  the  Semites.  Some 
Saktas  are  not  Saivas  (q.v.),  but  the  majority 
belong  to  this  class.  See  Siva  and  Saivas,  with 
the  literature  cited  under  the  latter  title. 
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SAKUNTALA,  slia-kini'ta-la.  A  legendary 
Hindu  nyi]](ih.  Her  uauie  oeeurs  in  the  Yujur- 
rCda  (see  \'euaj  and  the  tiiitiijjiitha  lirulnuami, 
she  is  the  subjeet  of  au  episode  of  tlie  Maliubhu- 
rata  (q.v.)>  ">"i  's  mentioned  in  tlie  I'liruiius 
(q.v.).  iShe  is  best  known,  however,  as  tlie 
heroine  of  Kalidasa's  Abliiji'iuiHisahKiitiilu,  or 
Sakuntahx  Recognized.  The  principal  features 
of  the  legend  of  Sakuntala,  as  narrated  in 
the  Mahabharata,  are  tlie  following:  iSlie  was  the 
daughter  of  the  saint.  Vi^vamitra,  and  the 
Apsaras,  or  water-njmph,  ilenaka.  Abandoned 
by  her  parents,  slie  was  adopted  liy  the  sage 
Kama,  who  brought  her  u])  in  his  hermitage  as 
his  daugliter.  While  King  Dushyaiita  was  luint- 
ing  in  the  forest,  lie  came  by  chance  to  the  hut 
of  Kanva.  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  married  her  and  promised  her  that  the 
son  she  would  bear  him  should  be  the  heir  to  liis 
throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  as  his  queen 
to  his  ro.val  city.  After  the  birth  of  her  child, 
she  remained  at  the  hermitage  until  the  boy  was 
six  years  old;  but  Dush,vanta,  unmindful  of  his 
promise,  did  not  send  for  her.  Kanva.  therefore, 
directed  her  to  go  to  the  residence  of  Dushvanta. 
This  she  did.  Iiut  when  she  arrived  at  his  palace 
she  was  repudiated  by  the  King  until  a  voice 
from  heaven  assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had 
spoken  the  tiiith.  and  that  he  saw  before  him  his 
lawful  son.  Thereupon  he  recognized  her  as  his 
queen,  and  her  son  as  his  heir,  whom  he  named 
Bharata,  and  who  became  the  founder  of  the  race 
of  the  Bliaratas.  In  the  drama  Kalidasa  modi- 
fied the  legend  so  as  to  show  that  the  obstacle 
to  her  recognition  was  the  consequence  of  a  curse 
which  Sakuntala  had  incurred  from  a  wrathful 
sage,  who  had  considered  himself  treated  with 
scant  hospitality  by  her  on  one  occasion  when  he 
had  visited  Kama's  hermitage.     See  Kalid.\sa. 

SAKYAMITNI,  sha'kya-nni'ne.  A  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  See  Bud- 
dhism. 

SAL  (Hhorca  rohusta) .  An  East  Indian  tree  of 
the  natural  order  DipteroearpaceiP,  highly  valued 
for  its  timber,  which  resembles  teak  in  ])roperties 
and  uses.  The  great  forests  of  the  southern 
Himalavas,  which  in  some  places  has  been  cut 
down,  have  passed  under  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  preservation.  Several  related  species 
native  to  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
important  timber  trees. 

SALA,  sala.  A  town  of  Sweden,  situated  on 
the  Northern  Railroad,  5.5  miles  northwest  of 
Stockholm  (Map:  Sweden,  G  7).  It  is  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  silver  mine,  which  has 
yielded  a  large  output  for  centuries,  and  still 
produces  yearly  over  30.000  ounces  of  silver. 
Population,  in  'lOOO,  050,3. 

SALA,  George  Augustus  Henry  (1828-95). 
An  English  journalist,  born  in  London.  He 
came  to  America  in  180.3  as  special  correspon- 
dent for  the  Daily  Teleriraph  of  London;  and  in 
1804  published  Amrricn  in  the  Midst  of  the  War. 
He  acted  as  correspondent  to  the  same  paper  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  I  1807)  ;  during  the  Franco- 
German  War  (1870-71);  in  Spain,  Paris,  and 
Venice  (18G6-67)  ;  in  Ru.ssia  (1870)  ;  and  in  Aus- 
tralia (1885).  He  twice  visited  the  United 
States  as  lecturer  (1879  and  1885).  Sala's  pre- 
tentious style  is  finel.v  ridiculed  by  Matthew 
Arnold  in  Frirndxhip's  Gnrlnnd.  Among  Sala's 
popular  books  of  travel,  made  up  mostly  from  his 
Vol.  XVH.— 31. 


contributions  to  the  Diiily  Telegraph,  are  A  Jour- 
ney Oue  .\orth  (1859);  .1  Trip  to  Uarbary 
{ 1800)  ;  I'rom  Waterloo  to  the  Peninsula  ( 1807)  ; 
Jiome    and    \eniee     (1809);    Ameriea    Uecisiteii 

(1882);  A  Journey  Due  lioulh  (1885);  Thinys 
I  Hare  >Seen  (1894);  and  the  most  interesting 
Life  and  Adrentures  (1895).  His  social  satire  is 
best    represented    by    Twice    Hound    the    Clock 

(1859).  He  also  wrote  several  popular  novels: 
The  liaddinyton  Peerage  (18(i0);  Captain  Dan- 
gerous (1803)  ;  and  Quite  Alone  1804). 

SALAAM,  sii-lam'  (Ar.  s)il.um,  peace,  from 
saliin<i,  to  be  safe).  The  common  salutation 
among  Jlohammcdans  to  those  of  their  own 
faith;  to  non-Mohammedans  a  difl'erent  form  is 
used.  The  full  salutation  is  as-saUim  'alaikum, 
'peace  be  unto  you.'  and  the  proper  reply  is  wa- 
'ulaihum  as-suldm,  "and  unto  you  peace.'  The  giv- 
ing of  the  salaam  is  a  duty  recommended  by  AIo- 
liammed:  the  re])ly  is  obligator,v.  Consult  Lane, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians, 
eh.  viii.   (London,  1830). 

SAL'ADIMT  (Salah-ed-Dix  Yusuf  ibn  Eyub) 

(1137-931.  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  born  at 
Tekrit  of  Kurdish  blood.  After  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure and  study  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  Shirkuh, 
about  llli(!.  on  an  expedition  dispatched  by  Xu- 
reddin.  Sultan  of  Syria,  to  reinstate  Shawir,  the 
expelled  Vizier  of  Egv'pt.  When  the  latter,  some 
years  later,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Xureddin, 
Shirkuh  made  a  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  over- 
threw Shawir,  assumed  the  vizierate,  and,  dying 
soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  Saladin  (1109).  The 
last  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  died  in  1171  and 
Saladin  became  absolute  ruler  of  the  country, 
though  he  did  not  proclaim  himself  Sultan  till 
after  the  death  of  Nureddin  in  1174.  Between 
1174  and  1183  Saladin  wrested  Syria  and  most  of 
ilesopotamia  from  the  successors  of  Nureddin. 
During  these  conquests  he  also  warred  against 
the  Christians,  but  without  success.  In  1187  he 
made  a  great  onslaught  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
.Jerusalem,  and  in  July  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tiberias,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeal,  of  the  Christians. 
Gu.v  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
grand  master  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers, 
and  an  immense  number  of  prisoners  fell  into 
Saladin's  hands.  The  capture  of  Tiberias,  Acre, 
.TafTa,  and  Beirut,  with  many  other  places,  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  in  Oc- 
tober. Tyre  alone  held  out  against  Saladin  un- 
til relieved  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat.  The  armies 
of  the  Third  Crusade,  under  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted  and  Philip  II.  of  France,  retook  Acre 
after  a  memoralile  siege  of  two  .years  (1191), 
but,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  Richard 
and  Philip,  the  great  object  of  the  Crusade,  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  was  left  unaccomplished. 
Richard  entered  into  a  three  years'  armistice  with 
Saladin  by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre 
was  left  to  the  Christians  (1192).  Saladin  died 
at  Damascus,  March  3,  1193.  In  Saladin  the 
warrior  instinct  of  the  Kurd  was  united  to  a  high 
intelligence;  and  even  his  o])ponents  did  not  deny 
him  the  noblest  qualities  of  chivalry,  courage, 
fidelity  to  treaties,  greatness  of  soul.  ])iet,v,  jus- 
tice, and  moderation.  He  was  not  a  mere  soldier, 
but  also  a  wise  administrator.  Consult:  Stanle,v 
Lane-Poole.  Saladin  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem 
(New  York,  1898)  ;  Gaston  Paris,  La  h'gende  de 
Saladin  (Paris,  1893)  ;  Yusuf  ibn  Rati,  The  Life 
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of  ^ahuliii,  translated  for  the  Palestine  rilgrinis' 
Text  Society  (Lomlon,  IS'.l'J)  ;  Jlarin,  Histoire 
rfc  iSaladin,  sultan  d'Egypte  et  de  Hyric  (Paris, 
1758). 

SALADO,  sa-!ii'D6,  Rio.  A  river  of  Xorthern 
Arfieiitina.  It  rises  among  the  Andean  ranges 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  eountry,  and 
Hows  southeast  through  the  Gran  C'haco  till  it 
joins  the  Parana  Kiver  opposite  the  city  of 
Parana,  after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles 
(Map:  Argentina,  E  9).  It  is  a  shallow,  un- 
navigable.  and  very  sluggish  stream,  meandering 
over  the  plain  and  frequently  dividing  into  a 
network  of  channels  and  backwaters,  which  dur- 
ing floods  are  merged  into  large  shallow  lagoons. 
At  low  water  it  evaporates  so  rapidly  as  to  be- 
come brackish  in  its  lower  course,  whence  its 
name,  which  means  'salt  river,' 

SALADO,  Rio.  A  river  of  Western  Argen- 
tina. It  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes  in  the 
Province  of  Catamarca,  and  flows  southward  in 
a  rambling  course  over  the  plains,  parallel  with 
the  mountains,  from  which  it  receives  a  number 
of  tributaries  (Map:  Argentina,  D  11).  It  is 
about  1000  miles  long,  and  was  formerl,v  the 
most  important  member  of  the  Colorado  River 
system.  Now,  however,  it  never  reaches  the 
Colorado,  but  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  exten- 
sive .salt  marshes  80  miles  north  of  that  river. 
There  are  evidences  that  the  process  of  desicca- 
tion of  the  surrounding  plains  is  still  going  on. 

SALAB  PLANTS.  Vegetables  whose  green 
parts  are  used  for  human  food.  The  plants 
so  employed  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Piquant,  or  warm  salads  such 
as  cress,  nasturtium,  watercress, 
and  mustard :  bitter,  of  which 
\L'}'*'a»i2.'«'iT>'3:.  <lin<l«'ion.  chieor.y,  and  endive 
■^^j'i^^^J^^  are  typical;  and  neutral,  to 
which  belong  such  characterless 
plants  as  corn  salad.  Lettuce 
reallv  belongs  to  the  second 
group,  but  when  properly  grown 
the  bitter  flavor  is  so  greatly 
modified  that  it  approaches  the 
neutral  group.  Tlie  other  bitter 
salads  mentioned  are  similarl.v 
improved  in  flavor.  Celery,  which 
also  belongs  to  the  bitter  group, 
and  lettuce  are  unquestionably 
the  leading  salads  in  America, 
thoiisands  of  acres  being  annu- 
all.v  devoted  to  their  cultivation, 
Cardoon,  which  is  grown  in 
nuich  the  same  way  as  celery, 
is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  is  popular  in  Europe.  It  grows 
somewhat  larger  than  most  varieties  of  celery. 

In  general  salads  require  a  very  rich,  light, 
well  drained,  fibrous,  loamy  soil  well  exposed  to 
the  sun.  To  be  in  best  condition  they  must  be 
quickl,v  grown,  gathered  when  in  prime  vegetative 
vigor,  before  any  indications  of  going  to  seed  are 
manifested,  and  placed  upon  the  table  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  after  gathering,  before 
they  have  lost  any  of  their  crispness.  See  articles 
upon  the  various  vegetables  mentioned  above. 

SAL'AL.    A  shrub.    See  GArLTHERlA. 

SALAMANCA,  sii'la-man'ka.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Salamanca,  in  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 


CARiioox  {Cynara, 
Carduneulus). 


university  towns  of  S)iain,  situated  ou  the 
Tonnes  Kiver,  10.>  miles  northwest  of  Jladrid 
(.Map:  Spain,  C  2).  It  is  built  on  three  hills 
surrounded  by  a  dreary,  treeless  plain  witli  a 
climate  severe  in  winter  and  very  hot  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  parts  of  which 
are  very  old,  and  a  Roman  bridge  of  27  arches, 
more  than  half  of  which  belong  to  the  original 
structure,  crosses  the  Tormes.  The  town  still 
has  a  inedi;pval  aspect,  witii  narrow,  crooked 
streets  lined  with  stately  and  venerable  struc- 
tures. In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  large 
Plaza  ilayor,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Sjiaiu:  it 
is  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  by  loft,v  build- 
ings, among  which  is  the  town  hall.  Tliovigh  a 
large  part  of  the  town  was  destro.ved  during  the 
French  occupation  in  1812,  there  are  still  in  ex- 
istence 25  churches,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  such  as  the  old 
cathedral,  a  massive  structure  begun  in  1100. 
Immediately  adjoining  it  stands  the  new  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1509  and  finished  in  1733.  It  is 
essentially  late-Gothic,  and  has  an  imposing  in- 
terior. Opposite  the  cathedrals  stands  the  uni- 
versity building  (see  S.-vlam.^nca,  Ukiveksity 
of),  begun  in  1415,  with  an  elaborately  decorated 
platcresque  facade.  Of  the  25  colleges  and 
numerous  old  convents  the  greater  number 
are  in  various  states  of  ruin,  many  having 
been  entirel.v  destroyed  b,y  the  French.  Among 
other  interesting  buildings  are  the  Casa 
de  la  Salina.  now  occupied  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  and  the  Church  of  San  Estfiban,  both 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  both  hav- 
ing elaborate  plateresque  facades,  and  the  Casa  de 
las  Conchas,  whose  facade  is  ornamented  with 
shells.  Industrially  and  commercially  Salamanca 
is  unimportant.  Population,  in  1887,  22,199;  in 
1900,  25,019. 

Salamanca  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Elmunticu  or  Salaimtntica.  About  B.C.  220  it  was 
captured  by  Hannibal,  who,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, spared  the  city  on  account  of  the  heroism 
of  its  women.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times  by  the  Arabs.  The  town  became  especially 
important  after  the  founding  of  its  university  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

SALAMANCA.  A  Mexican  town  of  the  State 
of  Guanajuato,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lerma  River,  28  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Guana- 
juato (Jlap:  ilexico.  H  7),  and  on  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad.  It  is  an  important  glove  and 
cotton  manufacturing  centre,  and  contains  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
The  first  settlement  in  the  town  was  made  by 
the  Augustinian  Fathers  in  1616.  Its  popula- 
tion, in"l805,  was  13,121. 

SAL'AMAN'CA.  A  village  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  X.  Y.,  62  miles  south  of  Bufl'alo ;  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Erie,  the  Buflfalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg,  and 
other  railroads  (Map:  Xew  York,  B  3),  It  is 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  region,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  lumber  and  important  railroad  inter- 
ests. There  are  railroad  repair  shops  and  yards, 
and  various  manufactures,  including  furniture, 
leather,  and  lumber  products.  Tlie  government 
is  vested  in  a  village  president,  chosen  annually, 
and  a  council.  Settled  in  1860,  Salamanca  was 
incorporated  in  187S.  Population,  in  1890,  3692; 
in  1900.  4251. 

SALAMANCA,  Univeb.sitt  of.  A  Spanish 
university,    one    of    the    greatest    and    most    re- 


SALAD    PLANTS 


1.  CORN  SALAD  'Valerianella  olitoria). 

2.  CHICORY   ICichorium    IntybusL 

3.  DANDELION  ITaraxacum  officinalel. 


7.  CELERY  ^ADium   graveolens). 


4.  WATER  CRESS   (Nasturtium  officinale). 

5.  ENDIVE   iCIchorlum   Endlvial. 

6.  LETTUCE   (Lactuca  sativaL 
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nowned  of  Europe  from  the  fifteanth  to  the 
seventeenth  eentiuy.  Founiled  liy  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Leon  (c.l230),  and  refounded  Ijy  ISaint  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile  in  1242,  it  came  into  prominence 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  (q.v. )  (1252-82),  sur- 
nanied  the  Astronomer.  Its  chief  distinction  was 
in  the  field  of  tlie  canon  and  civil  law.  Owing  to 
financial  dilficulties,  it  led  a  somewhat  checkered 
existence,  but  was  in  alliance  with  and  favored 
by  the  Papacy,  and  in  some  measure  supjiorted 
by  it.  Its  rise  to  distinction  began  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies, particularly'  in  the  sixteenth,  it  was  one 
of  the  dominating  schools  of  Europe.  Here 
Columbus  explained  his  discoveries,  and  here  the 
Copernican  system  was  early  accepted  and  taught. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  number  of  students  reached  0000,  the  univer- 
sity sank  in  size  and  prestige.  It  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1709-77,  but  suffered  much  from  the  po- 
litical disturbances  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  present  organization  dates  from  1857.  It  had 
in  1901  a  budget  of  150,000  pesetas,  about  1200 
students,  and  a  library  of  some  80,000  volumes 
and   1000  manuscri])ts. 

SALAMANDER  (Lat.  salamandra,  from 
Gk. <raX(i/:ia^5pa,  salamandra;  connected  with  Pers. 
samandiir,  salamandar).  A  genus  of  European 
tailed  Amphibia  which  inhabit  water  only  in 
their  tadpole  state,  and  return  to  it  only  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  generally  living  in  moist  places, 
as  luidcr  stones,  roots  of  trees,  etc.  The  general 
form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  newts  (q.v.),  but 
the  tail  is  round,  not  fiat.  Salamanders  feed  on 
worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  insects.  They  are  in- 
ert, sluggish,  and  timid  creatures  and  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  The  spotted  salamander  (.S'o/a- 
mandra  masciilosa) ,  si.x  or  eight  inches  long, 
black,  with  bright  yellow  stripes  on  its  sides, 
and  livid  blue  beneath,  is  widely  spread  through- 
out Europe.  The  black  salamander  {Sdlinnfin- 
dra  (lira)  is  much  smaller,  black,  the  body 
and  tail  ringed,  the  tail  almost  as  if  formed 
of  beads.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Germany.  Other  species  are 
found  in  Spain,  Italy,  etc.,  and  in  Asia.  The 
genus  is  not  represented  in  the  United  States. 
'Salamander,'  however,  in  the  United  States  is 
the  common  name  for  all  the  Urodela. 

SALAMANDER.  A  German  drinking  term 
of  uncertain  significance.  The  custom  to  which 
the  name  is  applied,  called  cxcrcilinm  suJnmmi- 
dri,  originated  with  the  students  of  Heidelberg 
about  1830.  At  the  command  of  the  president, 
the  drinking  vessels  are  rubbed  about  in  a  circle 
on  the  table  and  emptied.  The  participants  then 
rattle  the  glasses  on  the  table  and  finally  set 
them  down  with  a  simultaneous  crash.  The 
salamander  is  the  most  formal  method  of  drink- 
ing a  health. 

SAL'AMIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  SaXaMis.  modern 
name  Kuluri).  A  mountainous  island  of  Cireece, 
oflr  the  Coast  of  Attica,  in  the  Gulf  of  .Egina.  It 
resembles  a  horseshoe  in  shape,  the  opening  being 
to  the  west.  On  the  northeast  it  is  separated 
from  Attica  by  a  strait  about  one  mile  in  width, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Aleusis,  while 
at  the  northwest  it  approaches  close  to  the  IMe- 
garian  coast.  In  the  northeast  of  the  island  was 
the  ancient  town  of  Salamis.  near  the  modern 
Anibelaki,  on  the  bay  opposite  the  Attic  coast. 
The    area    is    about    36    square    miles,    and    the 


jiopulation  about  4000.  The  island  is  rocky 
and  mountainous,  scantily  wooded,  and  barren, 
though  the  coast  districts  and  valleys  yield  a. 
little  grain  and  wine.  Salami.s  was  early  an 
object  of  strife  between  the  Athenians  and  Sle- 
garians,  but  after  long  wars  the  former  secured 
it  early  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  from  that 
time  it  was  a  part  of  Attica.  Its  chief  celebrity 
is  due  to  the  decisive  naval  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  (irccks  in  the  strait  he- 
tween  the  long  norlheast<rii  promontory  of  the 
island  and  the  coast  of  Attica  (».c.  480).  The 
Greek  fleet,  under  the  conunand  of  Themistoeles 
and  Eurybiades,  gathered  at  the  island  on  the 
advance  of  Xerxes  against  Athens,  and  is  said 
to  have  intended  withdrawal  to  the  Isthmus 
when  Tlicmistocles  persuaded  Xer.xcs  to  blockade 
the  straits  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  enter  tlicni  for  battle.  The  result  was- 
the  comi)U'te  defeat  of  the  Persians,  whose  su- 
perior n\md>ers  and  iniwieldy  vessels  were  un- 
availing in  the  narrow  waters. 

SALAMIS.  An  ancient  ruined  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  the  most 
important  place  on  the  island  (Maji:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  E  5).  It  had  a  famous  tem])le  of  Zeus. 
Its  king,  Euagoras  (410-304),  united  Cyprus  into 
one  kingdom.  The  city  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
58  B.C.  It  w-as  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  by  Constantine  the  Great,  named  Kon- 
stantia,  and  again  made  the  capital  of  the  island. 
It  was  laid  waste  by  the  Arabs.  The  village 
Hagios  Scrgios  is  near  its  ruins. 

SALAMMBO'  sa'lam'bo.  A  novel  by  Gustave 
Flaubert  (1802).  The  scene  is  laid  in  Carthage 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  whose  sister  is  the  title 
character.  The  story  is  brilliantly  realistic,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  great  jjower,  dealing 
often  with  the  weird  and  bizarre. 

SAL  AMMONIAC  (abbreviation  of  Lat.  sal 
aiiinioiiiaci.  salt  of  ammonium).  The  chloride 
of  ammonium  (XHjCl).  It  is  of  great  value  in 
medicine,  cliemistry,  and  the  arts.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ammoniacal  water  of  gas  works, 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  then  sublimating 
the  sulphate  tluis  formed  with  sodium  cliloride. 
It  may  be  obtained  on  a  small  scale  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  ammonia.  In 
nature  it  is  found  in  volcanic  regions,  as  an 
efllorescence  on  the  surface  of  rocks  or  as  a  sub- 
limate in  fissures,  crystallized  or  forming  crusts, 
or  stalactites.  It  occurs  as  colorless,  odorless, 
translucent  fibrous  masses,  having  a  bitter 
saline  taste,  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.45.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
as  an  expectorant  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
being  a  favorite  ingredient  of  cough  mixtures; 
as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alterative  in  rheu- 
matism; as  a  cholagogue  in  various  derange- 
ments of  the  liver:  and  as  an  alterative  in 
neuralgia.  In  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the 
gastrointestinal  tract  it  is  used  to  some  extent. 
See  AMiroNl.\. 

SALANG,  su-liing',  or  JXTNKSEYLON, 
jfujk'sa-lun'.  An  island  in  the  Hay  of  IJcngal. 
belonging  to  Lower  Siam.  situated  at  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  Straits  of  JIalaeea  and  .sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula (ifap:  Siam,  C  5).  It  has  an  area  of  abtnit 
290  square  miles  and  has  rich  tin  deposits  which 
are  inined  by  Chinese  and  exported  to  the  adja- 
cent British  settlements.     Population,  12,000. 
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SALANGANE  (Fr.,  from  salumga,  the  native 
name),  or  KmuLE-NEsi  Swu't.  An  Kast  Indian 
swift  of  the  yeiius  Collocalia,  of  which  13  species 
are  known  in  the  Malayan  and  Australian  re- 
gions. All  are  diminutive  in  size,  dark-colored 
iihove  and  white  below,  with  llie  appearance  and 
habits  of  swifts;  and  are  of  interest  mainly  be- 
cause their  nests  are  in  demand  among  tlie  Chi- 
nese as  the  basis  of  a  soup  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
These  swifts  breed  in  large  companies  in  sea- 
fronting  caves,  attaching  tlieir  small  half-cup- 
like nests  to  tlie  rock  in  the  dark  interiors  of 
crevices  and  caverns.  They  have  a  glue-like  con- 
sistency, and  are  formed  mainly  of  a  glutinous 
saliva  produced  by  tlie  bird,  with  which  is  fre- 
quently mixed  other  materials,  as  bits  of  straw, 
feathers,  etc.  The  principal  species  is  CoUocalia 
fuciphaga.  See  Plate  of  Swifts  and  Theib 
Nests. 

SALABY  GRAB.  In  United  States  history, 
the  term  popularly  applied  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  Federal  oflicers  in  1873. 
The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d  of  that  year 
provided  that  the  salary  of  the  President  should 
be  increased  from  $2o.b00  to  .$50,000  per  year, 
that  of  the  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  $10,.500  instead  of  $8500,  that  of  the 
Vice-President,  Cabinet  oflicers.  associate  justices, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  $10,000  instead  of 
$8000,  that  of  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  $7500  instead  of  $5000,  and  that  of 
employees  of  both  Houses  according  to  simi- 
lar proportions.  The  chief  objection  to  the  act 
was  that  as  regards  members  of  Congress  it  was 
made  retroactive  for  a  period  of  two  years.  This 
feature  aroused  great  popular  indignation 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  law  was  repealed 
by  the  act  of  .January  20,  1874,  as  regarded  all 
its  beneficiaries  except  the  President  and  the 
justices. 

SALAYEB,  sa-U'er  (or  SALEYER)  ISL- 
ANDS. A  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  and  situ- 
ated south  of  Celebes  (Map:  East  India  Islands, 
F  6).  Area,  about  270  square  miles,  of  which  250 
square  miles  are  covered  by  Salayer  Island, 
the  largest  in  the  group.  Tliey  are  composed 
mainly  of  coralline  limestone  covered  with  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  well  forested  with  valuable 
timber.  The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  po- 
tatoes, indigo,  and  cotton,  and  excellent  horses 
are  exported  to  Celebes,  with  which  there  is 
regular  steamship  connection.  The  population  of 
the  group  is  about  80,000,  chiefly  Jlohammedan 
^Malays  engaged  in  commerce,  fisheries,  and 
preparation  of  trepang. 

SALDANHA,  sal-dii'nva,  .JoAO  Carlos,  Duke 
of  (1791-1876).  A  Portuguese  statesman,  a 
grandson  of  Pombal,  born  at  Arinhaga.  He 
studied  at  Coimbra.  served  against  the  British, 
and  was  made  a  prisoner  in  1810.  On  his  re- 
lease he  went  to  Brazil,  wliere  he  was  employed 
in  the  military  and  diplomatic  services.  He  re- 
turned to  Portugal  after  the  declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Brazil.  He  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1825,  and  was  Governor  of 
Oporto  in  1826-27.  He  joined  Dom  Pedro  against 
the  usurper  Dom  Miguel,  with  whom  he  con- 
cluded the  convention  of  Evora.  In  1835  he  was 
made  IMinister  of  War  and  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, but  resigned  in  the  same  year.  After  the 
revolution  of  1836,  which  he  had  instigated,  he 


went  into  exile  until  recalled  in  1846,  when  he 
formed  a  Ministry,  which  fell  in  1841).  In  1851 
he  organized  a  new  revolt  and  became  chief  Min- 
ister as  the  leader  of  a  coalition  party  formed  of 
Septembrists  and  dissatisfied  Chartists.  He  re- 
mained in  power  until  the  accession  of  Pedro  II. 
in  1856.  and  was  subsequently  Minister  to  Rome 
(1862-64  and  1866-69).  He  "became  Prime  Min- 
ister once  more  for  a  few  months  in  1870  (May- 
August),  and  was  sent  in  1871  to  London  as  Am- 
bassador, where  he  died. 

SALE.  A  town  in  Cheshire,  England,  subur- 
ban to  Manchester  (q.v. ).  Population,  in  1891, 
9600;   in  1901,   12,000. 

SALE  or  SALES  (AS.  sola,  from  sellan, 
Goth.,  OHG.  sal  jail,  to  give,  sell;  connected  with 
Lith.  sulyti,  to  proffer,  offer).  A  contract  where- 
by the  absolute  or  general  ownership  of  property 
is  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  for  a 
money  consideration,  or  loosely  for  any  considera- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  the  transaction  is  more  ac- 
curately called  a  barter,  trade,  etc.  The  term 
sales  is  used  specifically  by  legal  text  writers  of 
such  transfers  of  personal  property,  the  treatises 
on  that  subject  being  commonly  said  to  treat  of 
'the  law  of  sales.'  For  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  land,  or  real  property,  see 
Conveyance;   Deed;   Real  Property. 

Sale  of  Pessonal  Property.  A  sale  of  per- 
sonal property  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  'bargain 
and  sale'  or  an  'executed  contract  of  sale,'  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  contract  to  sell ;  that  is.  from 
a  contract  to  transfer  general  ownership  in  the 
future.  At  common  law  this  contract  could  be 
oi'al  or  written.  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (q.v.) 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  must  be  in  writ- 
ing if  the  price  exceeds  a  specified  sum,  unless 
there  is  an  acceptance  and  receipt  of  a  part  of 
the  goods,  or  a  part  payment  of  the  price.  The 
general  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our  courts 
that  where  a  bargain  is  made  for  the  purchase  of 
specific  existing  goods,  and  no  stipulation  is 
made  about  payment  and  delivery,  the  ownership 
passes  at  once  to  the  buyer,  and  the  right  to  the 
price  passes  to  tjie  seller.  In  Roman  law  a 
sale  was  treated  as  a  conveyance,  and  tradition, 
i.e.  actual  delivery,  was  necessary  to  the  transfer 
of  title.  Again,  Roman  law  required  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  by  the  purchaser  as  a  condi- 
tion of  title's  passing,  unless  it  was  waived  by 
the  parties.  Modern  European  codes,  although 
founded  on  the  Roman  law.  generally  reject  the 
latter  rule,  while  continuing  the  former. 

The  difference  between  a  sale  and  various  busi- 
ness transactions  of  a  similar  character  is  per- 
fectly clear  in  principle,  although  at  times  there 
is  practical  difficulty  in  determining  to  what  class 
a  particular  venture  belongs. 

In  rare  instances  the  general  o^^•nership  of 
personal  property  passes  for  a  price  without  a 
contract.  This  is  sometimes  called  a  quasi  sale. 
It  occurs  when  one  who  has  taken  another's 
property  without  his  consent  is  siied  in  trover 
(q.v.)  for  the  value,  and  pays  the  judgment. 
Upon  such  payment  it  is  generally  held  that 
title  is  to  be  treated  as  vesting  in  the  wrongful 
taker,  as  of  the  date  of  taking. 

Reqtisites  of  a  Valid  Sale  or  Co>'tract  to 
Sell.  These  are  four :  Competent  parties  :  mutual 
assent:  the  existence  of  the  personal  property; 
and  a  price  in  money.  The  first  two  requisites 
have  been  considered,  at  sufficient  length,  in  the 
article   on  contracts    (q.v.).     The   last  one  has 
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been  referred  to  in  a  preceJing  paragraph.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  discuss  here  only  the 
third.  In  case  of  a  bargain  and  sale,  the  thing 
sold  must  then  be  in  existence.  At  times,  per- 
sons declare  that  one  sells  and  the  other  buys 
specihed  property  which  they  know  is  not  in 
existence.  This  can  take  effect,  in  our  law,  only 
as  a  contract  to  sell;  for  it  is  accounted  an  ele- 
mentary principle  that  a  man  cannot  grant  per- 
sonal property  in  which  he  then  has  no  interest 
or  title.  Accordingly,  if,  before  this  contract  to 
sell  has  been  executed  by  transferring  the  owner- 
sliip  to  the  buyer,  a  creditor  of  the  seller  levies 
an  execution  ( q.v. )  on  the  property,  such  creditor 
will  be  able  to  keep  it.  In  this  country  it  is 
generally  held  that  the  owner  of  property  can 
make  a  valid  bargain  and  sale  of  its  product, 
growth,  or  increase,  even  before  that  conies  into 
actual  existence. 

When  Title  Passes.  In  case  of  a  bargain  and 
sale,  title  passes  when  the  contract  is  made.  In 
the  case  of  a  contract  to  sell,  title  is  to  pass  in 
the  future.  If  the  parties  clearly  and  delinitely 
state  the  time  or  condition  of  passing  title,  no 
difliciilt.v  arises.  In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  modern 
business  life,  however,  such  definiteness  is  often 
neglected. 

Rule  1.  ^Vllere  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  specific  goods  and  the  seller  is  bound  to  do 
something  to  the  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting them  into  a  deliverable  state,  the  title  does 
not  pass  until  such  thing  is  done.  In  England, 
it  does  not  pass  until  the  buyer  is  notified  that 
the  thing  is  done. 

Rule  2.  When  there  is  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  unascertained  or  future  goods  by  description, 
and  goods  of  that  description  and  in  a  deliver- 
able state  are  unconditionally  appropriated  to 
the  contract,  either  by  the  seller  with  the  assent 
of  the  buyer,  or  by  the  buyer  with  the  assent  of 
the  seller,  the  title  thereupon  passes  to  the 
buyer.  Such  assent  may  be  express  or  implied, 
and  may  be  given  either  before  or  after  the  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

The  difticult  questions  under  this  rule  are,  first, 
whether  the  reqviired  assent  has  been  given:  and 
second,  whether  the  appropriation  is  uncondi- 
tional. The  principal  examples  of  a  conditional 
appropriation  are  afforded  by  shipments  of  goods 
C.  0.  D.,  and  under  bills  of  lading  (q.v.)  which 
make  the  goods  deliverable  to  the  seller  or  his 
agent  or  his  assignee.  If  the  seller  takes  a  bill  of 
lading,  making  the  goods  deliverable  to  the  buyer, 
and  does  not  require  payment  for  the  goods  as  a 
condition  of  title's  passing,  the  appropriation  is 
unconditional,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Tlien 
the  question  arises  whether  the  buyer  has  as- 
sented to  such  appropriation.  Generally  speak- 
ing, he  does  assent  where  he  orders  goods  to  be 
sent  to  him  by  a  common  carrier,  proridrd  the 
goods  sent  are  of  the  kind  and  quality  which  he 
ordered. 

It  is  often  quite  important  to  determine 
whether  title  passed  at  the  time  of  shipment:  for 
if  it  did,  any  loss  or  injury  of  the  goods  during 
their  transit  must  be  borne  by  the  buyer,  the 
general  rule  being  that  the  risk  of  loss  or  harm 
goes  with  the  title,  unless  the  parties  have  other- 
wise agreed. 

CoxniTTONS  AND  Warranties.  One  of  the 
most  perplexing  topics  in  the  law  of  sales  is  that 
of  warranty  (q.v.K  In  most  of  our  jurisdic- 
tions,   many    of    the    seller's    engagements    are 


termed  implied  warranties,  although  they  are 
actually  treated  as  conditions  in  the  decision  of 
cases.  The  English  Sale  of  (ioods  Act  of  1893 
(50  and  .57  Vict.,  e.  71)  has  simplified  this  topic 
by  defining  "condition"  and  "warranty,'  by  classi- 
fying the  various  engagements  of  the  .seller,  and 
liy  describing  the  cons<'qucnces  of  their  breach. 
It  is  believed  that  these  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute are  an  accurate  codification  of  common  law 
l)rinciples,  although  it  nnist  be  admitted  that 
in  a  few  of  our  States  dilferent  doctrines  obtain. 
A  condition  is  either  a  statement  or  a  promise 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  sale. 
See  Caveat  Emptor ;  !Market  Overt;  Stoppage 
IN  Tr.vnsitu. 

Consult:  Blackburn,  .1  Treatise  on  the  Effect 
of  the  Contract  of  Kale  (London,  1885)  ;  Camp- 
bell, The  Law  Rclatiiu/  to  the  Sale  of  (loods  (ib., 
1801);  Chalmers,  Tlic  Xalc  of  (loodx  Act  (ib., 
1896);  Benjamin.  The  Sale  of  Goods  (Boston, 
1899)  :  Burdick,  The  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal 
Property   (ib.,  1901). 

SALE,  George  (1G97-173G).  A  translator 
of  the  Koran.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1720  and  afterwards  practiced  as  a 
solicitor.  He  early  began  the  study  of  Arabic 
and  acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  language 
and  a  close  acquaintance  with  ilohammedan 
thought  and  customs,  although  he  never  left  his 
native  land.  From  1726  till  1734  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  for  which  he  jnepared  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  besides 
acting  as  legal  adviser,  business  manager,  and 
in  other  capacities.  His  translation  of  the 
Koran,  published  in  London  in  1734  and  many 
times  reprinted,  was  the  first  adequate  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran  ever  made  and  is  considered  by 
many  the  best  in  any  language  at  the  present 
time.  The  material  incorporated  from  Moham- 
medan authorities  renders  it  a  commentary  as 
well  as  translation,  and  the  notes  and  prelimi- 
nary discourse  are  still  of  great  value. 

SALE,  Sir  Robert  Henry  (1782-1846).  A 
British  soldier,  popularly  known  as  the  hero  of 
Jelalabad.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  was 
the  son  of  Colonel  Sale,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  He  took  active  part  in  the  Bur- 
mese War  of  1824-26.  distinguishing  himself  at 
Rangoon,  Bassein,  and  especially  at  Pronie.  In 
1838  he  was  given  command  of  the  First  Bengal 
Brigade  of  the  army  on  the  Indus  in  the  Afghan 
Expedition,  and  was  severely  wounded  while  lead- 
ing the  storming  party  at  Ghazni.  In  1S40  he 
was  sent  to  Kohistan"  against  Dost  Jlohammed 
Khan.  and.  after  the  capture  of  several  fortresses, 
forced  him  to  surrender  at  Purwan.  When  the 
Afghans  rose  against  the  British  at  the  close  of 
1841,  Sale,  after  forcing  his  way  through  the 
Khnrd-Kabul,  Tezen,  and  Jagdalak  passes,  was 
driven  back  upon  .Telalabad,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Akhbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Moham- 
med. In  April.  1842,  he  made  a  sortie  and  routed 
the  Afghans,  capturing  their  anununition.  guns, 
and  camp.  He  was  relieved  by  Pidlock,  command- 
ing the  punitive  expedition  against  the  .-\fghans, 
and  participated  with  him  in  the  recapture  of 
Kabul.  Sale  was  mortally  wounded  fighting 
against  the  Sikhs  at  Mnkdi  in  1846. 

SA'LEM.  The  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Province  of  Madras.  India,  207 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Madras,  on  the 
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Tirumniiimuttnr  RiviT  (Map:  India,  CO).  It  is 
atliactivoly  situated,  in  the  liilly  Slievaioy  region, 
muoti  resorted  to  for  its  pitturesquc  scenery, 
and  has  a  college  and  higli  schools.  Weaving 
and  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  cutlery  are 
important  industries.  In  the  vicinity  there  are 
rich  ih'piisits  of  iron  and  limestone.  Population, 
in  mil  I,  7(1,1)21. 

SALEM.  A  city  and  the  county-scat  of 
Jlarion  t'ounty.  111.,  70  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis, 
ilo. ;  on  the  .Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroads, 
anil  the  teiininus  of  the  Illinois  Southern  (Map: 
Illinois,  D  5).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  section 
noted  for  the  |)roduction  of  ai)ples,  and  engaged 
also  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  There  are 
coal  deposits  anil  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
Flour  is  the  |irincipal  manufactured  product. 
Population,  in   1890,   1403;   in   1900,   1642. 

SALEM.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  16  miles  northeast  of  Boston; 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Massachusetts,  F2).  It 
is  situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula.  Salem  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of  the  colonial 
period,  and  its  quaint  old  houses  and  irregular 
streets  are  of  great  interest.  Hawthorne's  birth- 
place and  early  home,  the  custom-house  where  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the 
home  of  Roger  Williams  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Other  features  include  three  attractive 
parks :  the  Willows,  the  Common,  and  Mack  Park ; 
the  Essex  Institute,  with  interesting  paintings 
and  relics,  and  a  library  of  100,000  volumes  and 
400,000  pamphlets;  the  Salem  Athenannn,  with  a 
library  of  32,000  volumes;  tlie  Pealiody  Academy 
of  Science,  the  home  of  the  East  India  Museum; 
and  the  public  library,  with  40.000  volumes.  One 
of  the  educational  institutions  is  a  State  Normal 
School.  There  are  in  the  city  an  almshouse,  the 
Bertram  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  City  Orphan  Asj-lum,  and  Salem  Hos- 
pital, besides  two  other  hospitals.  Formerly 
noted  for  its  commercial  importance,  Salem  is 
at  present  primarily  an  industrial  city,  the  vari- 
ous industries  having  in  the  census  year  1900  an 
invested  capital  of  .$7,450,935,  and  an  output 
valued  at  $12,257,449.  Boots  and  shoes,  cotton 
goods,  leather,  machinery,  and  lumber  products 
constitute  the 'leading  manufactures.  'The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  annually, 
and  a  bicamei'al  council,  and  in  subordinate  of- 
ficials, who  are  either  elected  by  the  council  or 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  For  maintenance  and 
operation,  the  city  spends  annually  about  $552,- 
000,  the  main  items  being:  for  schools,  $118,000; 
interest  on  debt,  $52,000;  streets.  $52,000;  chari- 
ties, $47,000;  police  department,  $38,500:  munici- 
pal lighting,  $37,000;  and  fire  department,  $35,- 
000.  The  water-works  are  owned  bv  the  munici- 
pality. Population,  in  1890,  30,801;  in  1900, 
35,950. 

Salem  (the  Indian  Naumkeag),  after  Plym- 
outh, the  oldest  town  in  Mas'sachusetts,  was 
first  settled  by,  Roger  Conant  and  his  associates 
in  1626.  In  162S  Governor  .Jolui  Endicott  at  the 
head  of  a  small  company  came  hither  from  Eng- 
land and  in  1629  the  present  name  was  adopted. 
In  1092  the  witchcraft  delusion  appeared  in  the 
district  later  set  apart  as  Danvers.  and  in  the 
six  months  from  March  to  September  nineteen 
])ersons  were  hanged  and  one  old  man  was  pressed 
to  death.    On  February  26,  1775,  a  small  body  of 


English  troops  under  Colonel  Leslie,  sent  from 
Boston  to  destroy  supplies  stored  at  Salem,  was 
met  at  North  Bridge  and  forced  to  retire,  this 
being  one  of  the  first  instances  in  the  colonies 
of  armed  resistance  to  Great  Britain.  For  many 
years  after  the  Revolution,  Salem  was  an  im- 
]iortant  commercial  centre,  and  it  was  by  Salem 
merchants  that  American  trade  was  opened  with 
(.'hina,  Ja])an,  Africa,  and  Brazil.  But,  the  depth 
of  the  harbor  being  insullicient  for  vessels  of 
large  draught,  Salem's  trade  was  gradiuilly 
transferred  to  Boston  and  New  York.  Salem  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1630  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1830.  Consult:  Felt,  An- 
nals of  iSalein  (Salem,  1845-49);  Osgood  and 
Batchclder,  Ui&toricul  Sketch  of  Salem  (ib., 
1879)  ;  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  irith  an  Ac- 
count of  Salem  Village  (Boston,  1867);  Webber 
and  Nevins,  Old  Naiimkeag  (Salem,  1878)  ; 
Nevins,  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  (ib.,  1892)  ; 
and  a  sketcli  in  Powell,  Historic  Towns  of  the 
Xcw  England  States  (New  York,  1898). 

SALEM.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Salem 
County,  N.  .1.,  38  miles  south  by  west  of  Phila- 
delphia; on  the  Salem  River,  near  its  conducnce 
with  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore  Railroad,  and  the  Salem  and  Philadel- 
phia Steamboat  Line  ( ilap :  New  Jersej',  B  4 ) . 
It  is  an  attractive  residential  place,  and  has  the 
.John  Tyler  Library,  with  11.600  volumes,  and  the 
Friends'  Select  Graded  School.  The  surrounding 
region  is  engaged  in  farming.  Salem  is  an  im- 
portant industrial  centre,  its  principal  establish- 
ments including  glass  works,  fruit  and  vegetable 
canneries,  and  manufactories  of  oilcloth,  wall 
paper,  hosiery,  women's  garments,  iron  castings, 
machinery,  and  carriages.  The  government,  un- 
der the  revised  charter  of  1808,  is  vested  in  a 
major,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  The  water-w'orks  are  owned 
and  operated  bv  the  municipality.  Population, 
in  1890,  5516:  in   1900,  5811. 

Settled  in  1675  by  John  Fen  wick  and  a  com- 
pany of  (^luakers,  Salem  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  169,5,  and  became  a  city  in  1858.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  it  was  alternately  occupied 
by  British  and  American  troops.  Consult  .John- 
son, An  Historical  Account  of  the  First  Settle- 
ment of  Salem   (Philadelphia,  1839). 

SALEM.  A  city  in  Forsyth  County,  N,  C, 
112  miles  west  by  north  of  Raleigh;  on  the 
Southern  and  the  Noifolk  and  Western  rail- 
roads (Map:  North  Carolina,  B  1).  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Salem  Female  Academy  and  College 
(Moravian),  opened  in  1802.  Salem  is  chiefly 
a  residential  city  adjoining  Winston,  the  county- 
seat,  the  two  municipalities  forming  practically 
one  industrial  community.  (See  Win.ston.  ) 
Under  the  revised  charter  of  1891,  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  Salem  was  founded 
by  a  body  of  Moravians  in  1766  and  was  for 
many  years  distinctively  a  church  community — 
the  church  having  complete  charge  of  secular  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  aft'airs.  Count  Zinzendorf 
drew  up  the  plans  on  wliich  Salem  was  laid  out. 
Population,  in  1800,  2711;  in  1900,  3042. 

SALEM.  A  city  in  Columbiana  County.  Ohio, 
70  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland;  on  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg, Lisbon  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Ohio, 
J  4).  It  has  a  public  library.  Salem  is  the  cen- 
tre  of   a   coal-mining  region,   and   manufactures 
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cornices,  engines,  steel,  wire  nails,  pumps,  tools, 
feed  eulters,  riveting  mafliincs,  china,  stoves, 
tile,  brick,  furniture,  etc.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor  chosen  bienniallv,  a  unicam- 
eral council,  and  boards  of  public  service  and 
public  safety.  Settled  in  ISO"  Salem  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1830,  and  was  cliar- 
tcrcd  as  a  city  in  1SS7.  11  was  a  station  of  the 
luidereround  railway  (q.v. )  before  the  Civil  War. 
Population,  in  1890,  5780;  in  1900,  7582. 

SALEM.  The  capital  of  Oregon,  and  the  coun- 
tv-seat  of  JIarion  County,  52  miles  south  of 
Portland;  on  the  Willamrtte  River,  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacilic  Kailroad  (ilap:  Oregon,  C  5). 
It  is  situated  on  ground  rising  gradually  from 
the  river,  and  has  wide  and  beautifully  shaded 
streets.  The  State  Capitol,  a  handsome  building 
surmounted  by  a  high  dome,  occupies  a  site 
overlooking  the  city.  Other  prominent  struc- 
tures are  the  Federal  building,  city  hall,  court- 
liouse.  State  Penitentiary,  State  Insane  Asylum, 
and  the  opera  house.  Salem  is  the  seat  of  Wil- 
lamette University,  originally  founded  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  an  Indian  scliool 
and  opened  as  a  university  in  1844 ;  the  Academy 
of  the  Sacred  Heart;  and  a  large  Indian  Training 
School.  The  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Re- 
form School  also  are  here.  The  State  Library  has 
25,000  volumes,  and  there  are  also  in  the  city 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  libraries.  Salem  is 
surrounded  by  a  region  having  extensive  fruit, 
hop.  and  wheat  interests,  and  is  of  considerable 
industrial  importance.  Flour,  woolens,  foundry 
and  lumber  products,  and  machinery  constitute 
the  leading  manufactures.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.     Population,  in  1900.  4258. 

Salem  was  laid  out  in  1844  near  the  site  of  a 
Methodist  mission,  established  ten  vears  earlier. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  185.3.'  In  18G4,  by 
a  popular  vote,  it  was  made  the  permanent  State 
capital,  though  the  Legislature  had  previously 
met  in  the  city,  and  in  1857  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  been  in  session  here. 

SALEM.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Roanoke  County,  Va,,  seven  miles  west  of  Roa- 
noke ;  on  the  Roanoke  River,  and  on  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  ( ilap ;  Virginia,  D  4 ) ,  The 
scenery  afforded  by  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  town  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  College 
(Lutheran),  opened  in  185.3:  and  has  a  Lutheran 
and  a  Baptist  orphanage.  Farming,  stock-raising, 
and  fruit-growing  are  the  leading  industries  of 
the  surrounding  district.  There  are  deposits  of 
iron,  and  several  sulphur  springs.  Salem  manu- 
factures leather,  wagons,  agricultural  implements, 
machinery,  brick,  mattresses,  woolen  goods,  etc. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  bi- 
ennially, and  a  unicameral  coiincil.  The  water- 
works and  electric  lijht  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Settled  in  1802, 
Salem  was  incorporated  in  1830,  and  received 
its  present  charter  in  1892,  The  tOAvn  stands  on 
land  originallv  granted  bv  George  111.  to  An- 
drew Lewis.  Population,  in  1890.  3279;  in  1900, 
3412, 

SALEMI,  SiMa'me  (Lat.  .Balicifw) .  A  city 
in  tlie  Province  of  Trapani,  Sicily,  64  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Palermo  (Map:  Italy,  G  10). 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill  1450  feet  above  the  sea 


and  four  miles  west  of  the  railway  station.  It 
has  a  ruined  castle,  a  library,  a  technical  scliool, 
and  a  gymnasium,  anil  markets  grain,  wine,  oil, 
and  cattle.  Poimlation  (commune),  in  1901, 
17,004. 

SALERATUS  (Ncol.at..  formerly  siil  acia- 
ius,  aerated  salt).  A  name  applieil  to  |>i)t;issium 
bicarbonate,  which  was  lormerly  nuicli  u-.ed  in 
cooking,  as  sodium  bicarbonate  (cooking  soda) 
is  used  at  present.  It  may  be  made  by  passing 
carbonic  acitl  gas  through  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium carbonate  (K.COj)  as  long  as  any  gas  is 
absorlied,  then  filtering  the  liquid  and  evaporat- 
ing   to    crystallization.      Potassium    bicarlxmate 

(KHCO,)   is  a  colorless  ami  odorless  compound. 

It  still  finds  some  use  in  medicine. 

SALERNO,  SiVler'ni  (Lat.  f^alcnmm).  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Salerno  (formerly 
Prineipato  Citeriore),  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop.  It  is  beautifully  sit\nited  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  34  miles  southeast 
of  Xaplcs  (Jlap:  Italy,  .1  7).  Tiu'  principal 
street  is  the  Corso  (iarilialdi  along  the  water 
front.  The  harbor  is  ]>rotecled  from  sand  by  a 
mole.  There  are  good  hotels,  a  municipal  theatre, 
three  hospitals,  and  normal,  classical,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  The  medical  school  of  Salerno  was 
the  doyen  of  medical  faculties  in  Kurope.  (See 
Salehxo.  School  of.)  The  Cathedral  San  Matteo 
was  built  by  Robert  Guiscard  (ipv.)  and  dedi- 
cated in  1084,  but  sulTcred  by  the  restoration  of 
17ti8.  Along  the  walls  of  the  atrium  arc  four- 
teen ancient  sarcophagi  used  for  Christian  burials 
by  the  Normans.  The  bronze  doors  made  in 
Constantinople  date  from  tlie  eleventh  century 
and  in  the  interior  are  ancient  mosaics  and  fres- 
coes. On  the  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Lombard  castle.  Salerno  markets  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk,  and  manufactures 
cotton  and  woolen  goods.  The  ancient  >S(ilcnii(iii, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Samnite  War 
still  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  became  later  .a 
Roman  colony.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  the  town  was  successively  hehl  by  the 
Lombards,  the  Xornians,  and  the  houses  of  llohen- 
staufen  and  Anjou.  Population  (comnuine).  in 
1881.  31,245;  in  1901,  42,727.  Consult  Schipa, 
Storia  del  principnto  longohardo  di  Halerno 
(Xaplcs,  1SS7). 

SALERNO,  Gulf  of,  or  Gulf  of  P.estum. 
An  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Italy,  southeast  of  the  Bay  of 
X^aples  (Map:  Italy,  J  7),  It  is  30  miles  wide 
at  its  entrance,  and  sweeps  inland  for  24  miles. 
On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Amalfi  and  Sa- 
lerno. 

SALERNO,  School  of.  A  once  famous  medi- 
cal school  at  Salerno.  Italy.  As  early  as  the 
tenth  century  Salerno  was  famous  for  its  numer- 
ous physici.ins.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (q.v.),  who 
first  mentions  the  medical  school,  ascribes  to  it 
an  ancient  origin,  but  the  attempt  to  trace  its 
incciition  to  Saracen  inlluence  has  been  refuted 
bv  Ilensehel.  Darembcrg,  and  De  Renzi.  After 
the  middle  of  the  elevenDi  century  the  sj-stem 
of  medii'ine  known  as  ■Methodism'  in  vogue  at 
Salerno,  whoso  cliief  re|)resentative  in  antiquity 
was  Ca'lius  .\urelianus,  gave  way  to  that  of 
'Ilumorism,'  based  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and 
from  this  time  dates  the  Medical  Renaissance. 
In  1253  the  faculties  of  Xaplcs  were  transferred 
to  Salerno,  thus  transforming  it  into  a  univer- 
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sity  for  a  short  time.  They,  however,  returned 
to  Naples  in  1258,  the  union  not  having  realized 
the  antieipatcd  prosperity.  Women  studied  and 
taught  there,  thus  anticipating  our  coeducational 
in^ititutiODS.  The  introduction  of  Arabic  medi- 
cine in  other  medical  institutions  was  the  main 
cause  of  decline  of  the  school.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  its  prestige  had  com- 
pletely parsed  away,  and  henceforth  its  decline 
continued  until  in  1811  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
gynmasiiun,  and  in  1817  it  ceased  to  exist. 
SALES.     See  Sale. 

SALES,  Saixt  Francis  de.    See  Fbaxcis  de 

Salks. 

SALEYER  (sall'or)  ISLANDS.  A  group 
of  inlands  near  Celebes.     See  S.vlayer  Islands. 

SALE'ZA,  sa'h'i'za',  Albert  (1867—).  A 
Frencli  operatic  tenor,  born  at  Bruges.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  Cnnsprv.ntory  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1S8S.  He 
created  the  roles  of  .T-^neas  in  Berlioz's  Prise  de 
Troie  and  Richmond  in  Salvayre's  Kichard  III. 
at  Nice,  in  which  city  he  sang  from  1889  to 
1891.  The  following  year  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and  appeared  in  the  first 
performances  of  Reyer's  Salaininhd  and  Verdi's 
Otello.  In  1898  he  made  his  American  debut,  and 
was  especially  successful  in  his  interpretations  of 
Italian  roles. 

SALFOKD,  sgl'ferd.  A  municipal  county  and 
Parliamentary  borough  in  Lancashire.  England, 
virtually   a    portion    of   the   city   of   Manchester 

(Jlap:  England.  D  3).  It  possesses  an  older 
municipal  liistory  than  its  larger  neighbor,  hav- 
ing obtained  its  first  charter  in  1231.  and  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  in  1844.  Several  railway 
viaducts  and  Ifi  bridges  connect  it  with  ilan- 
chester.  The  borough  covers  an  area  of  eight 
square  miles:  it  has  fine  libraries,  a  museum  and 
art  gallery  in  the  beautiful  Peel  Park,  one  of 
four  parks  with  a  total  area  of  83  acres.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891.  198.139;  in  1901,  220,9.56.  Con- 
sult:    Darbyshire.    Okie    Manehestrr    d-    Snlford 

(ilanchester,  1887);  The  Official  Handbook  of 
Manchester  and  i?alford  (Manchester,  1899). 

SALGOTAEJAN-,  shol'go-tor-yan.  A  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  County  of  Xogrfld.  78  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Budapest.  The  coal- 
mining interests  are  important  and  the  town  has 
iron  works.  There  are,  for  working  men,  a  hos- 
pital, baths,  and  schools.  Population,  in  1900, 
13.5.52. 

SALICIN  (from  Lat.  salix.  willow), 
C.H,(OH)CH,(OC.H„0,).  A  member  of  the 
grou|)  of  organic  compounds  to  wliich  the  term 
ghicosides  is  applied  by  chemists — a  group  which 
is  specially  characterized  by  the  fact  that  each 
of  its  members,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  or  of  ferments,  takes  up  water  and 
breaks  up  into  sugar  and  other  compounds, 
Saliein  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the  various  species 
of  willow  and  poplar.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
small,  colorless,  glistening  prisms  of  an  intense- 
ly hitter  taste,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot 
■water  and  in  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 
If  introduced  into  the  body,  saliein  is  decom- 
posed with  formation  of  salicylic  acid,  which  is 
then  rapidly  absorbed,  probably  in  the  form  of 
its  sodium  salt.  The  physiological  action  of 
saliein  is  therefore  in  almost  all  respects  identi- 


cal with  that  of  salicylic  acid  (q.v.).  Saliein, 
however,  has  a  much  less  irritating  eti'ect  on  the 
stomach,  and  a  much  weaker  depressing  effect 
on  the  heart,  than  free  salicylic  acid. 

SALIC  LAW  (Lex  Salicu).  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  so-called  "laws  of  barbarians,'  which 
were  put  into  written  form  in  very  corrupt  Latin 
between  the  middle  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  which  set  forth  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  different  German  tribes.  The 
Le.K  Salica  contains  a  part  of  the  law  govern- 
ing the  Salian  or  Jlerovingian  Franks.  A  pro- 
logue of  much  later  date  than  the  Lex  itself 
places  its  composition  in  a  period  in  which  the 
Franks  were  governed  by  many  chiefs  (pro- 
ceres)  ;  but  from  internal  evidence  the  Lex  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Clovis  and  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
(A.D.  486-496).  It  consists  largely  of  tariffs  of 
'compositions'  to  be  paid  for  various  injuries, 
and  it  deals  mainly  with  what  we  should  call  the 
law  of  torts  and  crimes  and  the  law  of  procedure. 
Of  its  original  65  titles,  only  six  or  seven  are  de- 
voted to  the  law  of  family,  property  and  inheri- 
tance. The  older  manuscripts  contain  the  so- 
called  'JIalberg  gloss' — interpolated  Frank  words 
and  phrases,  which  serve  in  some  cases  to  explain 
the  Latin  words,  in  other  cases  to  indicate  the 
formal  words  to  be  employed  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

During  the  following  three  centuries  much 
new  matter  was  inserted  by  private  copyists,  a 
fact  which  renders  the  reconstruction  of  the 
original  text  more  or  less  uncertain.  A  revised 
text,  dating  from  the  Carolingian  period,  ia 
which  the  Latin  was  purged  of  its  worst  bar- 
barisms and  the  ilalberg  gloss  eliminated,  is 
known  as  the  Lex  Emendata,  The  term  'Salic 
law'  is  often  applied  exclusively  to  that  part  of 
the  law  which  relates  to  inheritance  by  women. 
The  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "But  of  Salic 
land,  no  portion  of  the  inheritance  shall  come  to 
a  woman :  but  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  land 
shall  come  to  the  male  sex."  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  question  here  of  a  woman's  in- 
heriting the  throne,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
The  term  Salic  law  was  first  employed,  in  this, 
sense,  in  connection  with  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  throne  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  struggle  between  Philip  VI.  and 
Edward  III.  of  England  for  the  French  crown. 
This  law  Avas  introduced  into  Spain  by  Philip  V. 
in  1714.  but  was  revoked  again  by  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1830. 

Tlie  best  text  is  Hessels,  Lex  Salica  (Lon- 
don, 1880).  The  literature,  which  is  ex- 
tensive, is  cited  in  Brunner,  Deutsche  Rechts- 
fieschichte  (Leipzig.  1887).  i.,  pp.  293  et  seq.; 
Viollet,  Precis  de  I'histoire  du  droit  francais 
(Paris,  1885),  pp.  95  et  seq.;  and  in  Esmein. 
Cours  elciiieiitaire  d'histoire  du  droit  fran^ais 
(Paris,  1892),  pp.  103  et  seq. 

SALICYLATES  (from  Lat.  salix,  willow), 
JIedical  Uses  of  the.  The  chief  salicylates  are 
those  of  sodium  and  lithium,  together  with 
methyl  salicylate  or  in  the  form  of  oil  of  win- 
tergreen.  They  are  employed  in  the  place  of 
salicylic  acid,  because  they  are  less  irritating  to 
the  stomach,  less  depressing  to  the  heart,  and 
less  liable  to  giyp  rise  to  the  disagreeable  train 
of  symptoms  called  sulioilism.  The  more  marked 
of  these  are  ringing  in  the  ears,  deafness,  partial 
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blindness,  headache,  vomitinj;.  and  delirium.  The 
chief  use  of  the  salicylates  is  in  rheunuilisni,  in 
many  acute  Asos  of  wliich  they  seem  to  possess 
a  specific  efl'ect.  The  sodium  salt  is  more  ert'ec- 
tive  in  acute,  tlie  lithivnu  salt  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism. When  {;iven  in  rheumatic  fever,  sodium 
salicylate  and  salicylic  acid  cause  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature, and  marked  relief  from  pain,  and  it  is 
thought  tliey  diminish  tlie  likelihood  of  the  car- 
diac complications  so  characteristic  of  tliis  dis- 
ease. (See  RiiEUMATisjr. )  Salicylate  of  .sodium 
is  nsed  with  success  for  causing;  the  absorption 
of  pleural  effusions,  in  conjunction  with  purga- 
tives and  diuretics.  In  quinsy  and  true  tonsil- 
litis, especially  of  rheumatic  origin,  the  salicy- 
lates will  often  prevent  suppuration,  shorten  tlio 
attack,  and  promptly  relieve  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing. 

Mercury  salicylate  has  the  properties  of  a 
mercurial  rather  than  those  of  salicylic  acid  and 
is  employed  as  a  hypodermic  injection  in  urgent 
cases  of  syphilis,  liismuih  saliciilnic  is  an  in- 
testinal antiseptic  much  used  in  Europe.  See 
Salicylic  Acid. 

SALICYLIC  ACID,  CJi^  ( OH )  COOH.  An 
important  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  existing  in  combination  in  various  plants. 
It  is  the  chief  component  of  oil  of  wintcrgreen, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  blossoms  of 
the  Gaulthcria  procumbens :  it  is  likewise  com- 
bined in  the  volatile  oil  of  betula,  obtained  by 
distilling  the  bark  of  the  sweet  birch  (Betula 
lent  a) .  Salicylic  acid  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  dyestuiTs ;  and  as  it  has  no 
odor  and  acts  as  a  powerful  antiseptic,  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  preservation  of  various 
articles  of  food,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  fruit,  pickled 
vegetables,  etc.  It  is  also  added  to  wine  and 
beer  to  check  fermentation,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  deleterious  products.  In  small 
qviantities  the  acid  is  perfectly  harmless.  If  the 
food,  however,  is  very  poor,  it  requires  a  rather 
large  amount  of  acid  to  mask  its  disagreeable 
qualities  and  keep  it  fit  for  sale.  Now,  the 
combined  cfTect  of  spoiled  food  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  acid  may  be  more  or  less  injurious;  and 
therefore  the  addition  of  salicylic  acid  to  beer 
has,  in  several  European  countries,  been  forbid- 
den by  law.  Tlie  salts  of  salicylic  acid  do  not 
possess  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  acid.  The 
salt  most  commonly  used  is  the  salicylate  of 
sodium,  a  white  powder  very  soluble  in  water  and 
having  a  sweetish,  saline  taste.  The  acid,  or 
preferably  its  sodium  salt,  is  used  in  medicine  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  a  specific  for  many 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  producing  rapid  ces- 
sation of  pain  and  a  lowering  of  felirile  tempera- 
ture. In  many  persons,  however,  the  acid  itself 
and  its  salts  are  liable  to  produce  peculiar  symp- 
toms known  as  salieiilism  :  there  is  ringing  in  the 
ears,  headache,  irregular  pulse,  etc.  Continued 
administration  of  the  drug  to  such  persons  may 
cause  violent  delirium  and  eventually  death. 

Salicylic  acid  is  manufactured  either  from  oil 
of  wintergreen  or  from  carbolic  acid  (phenol). 
Oil  of  wintergreen  is  composed  mainly  of  methyl 
salicylate,  the  ethereal  salt  or  ester  formed  by 
the  combination  of  methyl  alcohol  with  salicylic 
acid.  When  the  ester  is  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  it  decomposes  into  its  constituents,  and 
thus  the  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  its 
potassium  salt.  Hydrochloric  acid  readily  takes 
up    the    metal    of    the    latter,    setting    free    its 


salicylic  acid,  whicli  may  tlien  be  rendered  pure 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  At  present, 
however,  salicylic  acid  is  manufactured  mostly 
from  phenol.  l'hen<d  (carbolic  acid)  combines 
with  caustic  soda,  yielding  sodium  phcnate;  and 
when  the  latter  is  heated  to  120°  to  I-IO"  C. 
(ioO"  to  285°  F. )  with  carbonic  acid  gas  under 
pressure,  or  preferably  with  liijuid  carbonic  acid 
in  closed  iron  vessels,  the  so<lium  salt  of  salicylic 
acid  is  jiroduced.  This  salt  is  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  salicylic  acid  set  free 
is  purified  by  recrystallizing  from  ordinary  alco- 
hol or  by  distilling  with  a  current  of  steam. 

When  heated  with  lime,  salicyelic  acid  loses 
the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  is  reconverted 
into  phenol.  Pure  salicylic  acid  is  a  while  crys- 
talline substance,  very  sohd)le  in  alcohol,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  ssveetish- 
sour  taste.  Its  presence  in  a  given  article  is 
usually  detected  by  means  of  ferric  chloride, 
which  iinparts  to  solutions  of  the  acid  an  in- 
tense violet  coloration. 

SALIDA,  sa-li'da  or  -le'dfl.    A  city  in  Chaffee 

County,  Colo.,  9"  miles  west  by  north  of  Pueblo; 
on  the  Denver  and  Kio  Oranile  Railroad  (Jlap: 
Colorado.  E  2).  It  is  situated  in  n  section 
noted  for  its  mineral  wealth  and  for  its  rich 
agricultural  lands.  There  are  a  smelting  ])!ant 
and  repair  and  construction  shops  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Salida  Academj',  a 
jnddic  library,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Hospital  are  features  of  the  city.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popula- 
tion, in   ISnn,  2586;'  in  1900,  .3722. 

SALIENT  (Fr.  snlUent,  from  Lat.  saliens, 
pres.  part,  of  S(i?/rc,  to  leap) .  In  heraldry  (q.v.), 
a  lion  represented  in  the  act  of  springing  on 
its   prey. 

SALIENT.    See  Fortification. 

SALIEKI,  sa-lya're,  Antonio  (17501825). 
An  Italian  composer,  born  in  Legnano.  In  1705 
he  entered  the  San  Marco  singing  school,  Venice, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  'S'ienna  as  a  pupil 
of  Gassniann.  In  1770  he  produced  his  first 
opera,  Le  dontie  letterate.  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  very  popular  composer  in  his  time, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  forgotten.  His  chief 
fame  was  as  a  composer  of  dramatic  and  church 
music.  Of  his  operas  Le^  Dana'ides  (1784)  and 
Tarare  (1787)  are  considered  the  best.  He  wrote 
in  all  46  operas,  3  oratorios,  8  cantatas,  2  sym- 
phonies, and  many  miscellaneous  compositions. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
He  died  in  Vienna. 

SALIGRAMI,  sii'le-gra'me.  A  river  of  India. 
See  G-VNDAK. 

SALII,  sa'li-I  (Lat.,  dancers).  A  Roman 
priesthood,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  war- 
god.  They  appear  to  have  existed  in  both  the 
early  communities  that  combined  to  form  the 
city  of  Rome,  those  of  the  Palatine  (Salii  Pala- 
tini) serving  Mars,  those  of  the  Quirinal  (f^alii 
Collini  or  Af/onensex)  originally  Quirinus.  Later 
the  joint  body  was  regarded  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus.  The 
Salii  were  performers  of  the  war-dances  in  honor 
of  the  god.  Each  body  numliered  12.  and  each 
had  its  own  head  and  ritual.  They  wore  the  old 
military  garb,  a  blood-red  tunic,  breastplate,  and 
pointed  helmet,  and  carried  a  sword,  and  espe- 
cially the  sacred  shields  and  spears,  kept  always 
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in  tlio  Kegia,  »nd  of  wliieli  it  was  said  that  one 
of  each  luid  fiUlou  from  lit-aven.  Their  chief 
festivals  seem  to  have  been  the  Quinquulnis  iu 
Jlarch,  i.e.  at  the  o|)ening  of  the  canipaigiiing 
sea.son,  and  the  Aimilusliium  in  October,  when 
the  purifications  for  the  closed  campaign  were 
made. 

SALINA,  sa-le'na.     One  of  the  Lipari  Islands 

(((.v.). 

SALINA.  A  citj'  and  the  county-seat  of  Sa- 
line County,  Kan.,  100  miles  west  of  Topeka; 
on  the  Smoky  Hill  Kiver,  and  on  the  Union  Ta- 
cilic,  the  .Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Kock 
Island  and  I'acilic,  and  tlie  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  E  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  (Jletho- 
dist  Episcopal),  opened  in  ISSO.  Tlie  city  also 
has  the  Salina  Xornial  University,  Saint  John's 
t^chool,  a  public  library.  Oak  Dale  Park,  and  a 
line  tiovernnient  building.  Salina  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  farming  and  stock-raising 
region.  There  arc  several  grain  elevators,  two 
large  wholesale  groceries,  and  manufactories  of 
flour,  carriages,  and  foundry  products.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  Salina  was  settled 
about  ISGO,  incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  third 
class  in  1870.  and  received  its  present  charter  as 
a  citv  of  the  second  class  in  1878.  Population,  in 
1890",  0140:  in  1900,  C074. 

SALINAS,  sa-le'nas.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  .Monterey  County,  Cal.,  118  miles  south- 
east of  San  Francisco ;  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  (Map:  California,  C  3).  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  section  producing  sugar  beets, 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  having  important  dairy- 
ing and  stock-i'aising  interests.  Flour  and  ma- 
chine-shop products  constitute  the  leading  manu- 
factures. The  Spreckels  Beet  Sugar  Factory, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  four  miles  from  the  city.  Population, 
in  1890,  2339;  in  1900,  3.304. 

SALINA  STAGE.  A  subdivision  of  the  Silu- 
rian .system  receiving  its  name  from  Salina,  N. 
Y.,  and  comprising  a  series  of  shales  and  marls 
■with  beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  The  rocks 
are  of  most  importance  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
tensive salt  industry.     See  Silvkian  Systeii. 

SALINS,  sa'laN'.  A  watering-place  in  the 
Department  of  .Jura,  France,  30  miles  south  by 
west  of  Besancon,  on  the  Furiense  Kiver  (Map: 
Trance,  M  5).  It  is  situated  amid  picturesque 
scenery  and  has  numerous  mineral  springs.  The 
extensive  thermal  establishment  in  which  the  salt 
of  the  springs  is  also  prepared  for  the  market  is 
one  of  the  chief  buildings  in  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  5.52.5. 

SALISBURY,  salz'ber-i,  or  New  Sakum.  The 
capital  of  Wiltshire.  England,  an  episcopal  city 
on  the  .\von,  at  its  junction  with  two  affluents,  81 
miles  west-southwest  of  London,  and  23  miles 
northwest  of  Southampton  (Map:  England.  E  5). 
The  town  dates  from  1220,  in  which  year  the  ca- 
thedral was  founded.  Tlie  cathedral,  the  principal 
building  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  early  English  architecture.  It  was 
completed  in  1285.  The  spire  is  the  "most  ele- 
gant in  proportions  and  the  loftiest  in  Eng- 
land." Its  height  from  the  pavement  is  40f! 
feet.      The  cathedral  is  473  feet  long;  height  in 


the  interior,  81  feet;  width  of  great  tran- 
sept, 203  feet.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  is  perfect  iu  its  plan  and  proportions,  and 
in  the  nuiin  uniform  in  style.  The  W'esl  front  is 
beautiful  and  graceful,  though  now  stripped  of 
statues,  with  which  it  was  once  enriched.  Other 
interesting  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
deanery,  the  King's  house,  the  hall  of  .John  Halle, 
and  the  Poultry  Cross  with  si.\  arches  built  in 
1330.  There  arc  a  fine  museum,  several  impor- 
tant educational  institutions,  and  many  cliari- 
ties.  The  town  maintains  its  water  supply,  mar- 
kets, river  baths,  technical  school,  public  library, 
sewage  farm,  and  two  cemeteries.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural;  cutlery  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, formerly  important,  are  abandoned.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  15,500;  in  1901,  17,100.  Consult 
White,  iialisbury  Cathedral    (London,   1890). 

SALISBURY.  A  town  in  Litchfield  County, 
Conn..  03  miles  northwest  of  Hartford;  on 
the  Housatonic  River,  and  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  New-  England  Railroad  (Jlap: 
Connecticut,  B  2).  It  is  attractivelj'  situated 
in  a  region  noted  for  its  numerous  lakes 
and  the  general  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It 
has  a  State  School  for  Imbeciles,  Hotchkiss 
School  for  Boj's,  and  the  Scoville  Memorial  Li- 
brary, with  over  0000  volumes.  Iron-mining  and 
farming  are  important  industries;  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  cutlery  handles,  car 
wheels,  and  various  foundry  products.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  3420;  in  1900,  3489.  Settled  in 
1722,  and  laid  out  ten  years  later,  Salisbury  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1741.  Ethan  Allen 
lived  here  for  some  years  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Consult  Rudd,  In  Hislorical  Sketch  of  Salisbury 
(New  York,  1899). 

SALISBURY.  A  town  and  the  coiuity-seat  of 
Wicomico  County,  Md.,  100  miles  southeast  of 
Baltimore;  on  the  Wicomico  River  and  on  the 
Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  and  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  railroads 
(Map:  Maryland,  P  7).  It  has  large  lumber  in- 
terests, repair  shops  of  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  extensive  canning 
establishments.  Flour,  baskets,  fertilizers,  and 
lumber  products  also  are  manufactured.  Under 
the  charter  of  1888  the  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  2905;  in  1900, 
4277. 

SALISBURY.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Rowan  County.  N.  C.  118  miles  west  of  Raleigh; 
on  the  Southern  Railway  (Map:  North  Carolina, 
B  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  Livingstone  College 
(African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion),  opened  in 
1882:  of  the  colored  State  Normal  School,  and 
various  secondary  institutions.  The  national 
cemetery  here  contains  12.145  graves,  including 
12,035  of  unknown  dead.  Salisbury  is  in  a  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing  section,  and  has  shops  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, hosiery  and  knit  goods,  wooden  ware,  foun- 
dry and  lumber  products,  felt  mattresses,  braided 
cord,  and  brick.  The  water-works  are  owneil  by 
the  municipality.  A  Confederate  military  prison 
was  situated  in  Salisbury  durine  the  Civil  War. 
Population,  in  1890,  4418;  in  1900.  0277. 

SALISBURY,  EnwARn  Er.nRtnRE  (1814-1901). 
An  American  Orientalist  and  philologist,  horn  in 
Boston.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1832  and 
after  a  further  course  of  theology  there,  studied 
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Oriental  languages  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1841 
he  was  aiipointed  professor  of  Arabic  and  San- 
skrit at  Vale.  In  185-4  he  surrendered  his  San- 
skrit work  to  Whitney,  remaining  professor  of 
Arabic  until  1850.  He  endowed  the  Sanskrit 
professorsliip  of  the  college,  and  later  gave  his 
Oriental  library  to  the  university.  lie  was  a 
prolilic  contributor  on  (Oriental  languages  and 
literatures  to  the  Journtil  of  the  Aiiirricaii  Ori- 
ental i^ociety,  of  wiiich  he  was  the  leading  s])irit 
for  many  years.  Consult  Hopkins,  India,  Old 
ami  ycir  (Xew  York,  1001). 

SALISBURY,  KoBERT  Aetiiur  Talhot  Gas- 
coyne-Cecil,  third  Marquis  of  (1830-1003).  An 
English  statesman,  born  at  Hatfield,  Hertford- 
shire, February  3,  1S30;  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Lord  Burleigh  and  Robert  Cecil,  first  Eai-1  of 
Salisbury.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1840,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  Parliament  as  the  representative 
of  Stamford.  With  the  year  1S50  he  began  to 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  force  among  the  Con- 
servatives. In  1805  his  elder  brother  died  and 
he  became  heir  to  the  marquisate  and  assumed 
the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Cranborne.  In 
the  Derby  Ministry  of  18GG  Lord  Cranborne  was 
taken  into  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  He  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  which  this  office  presented,  but  after 
holding  the  office  for  less  than  a  year  resigned 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill 
brought  in  by  his  colleagues.  In  1868  his  father 
died  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  ilarquis  of  Salisbury.  In  1869  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  O.xford.  This 
was  a  distinct  recognition  of  his  attitude  toward 
Church  questions,  for  from  his  entrance  into 
pulilic  life  he  had  l)een  a  vigorous  defender  of  the 
Church  of  England.  From  1868  to  1874,  the 
period  of  Gladstone's  first  Jlinistry,  Salisbury 
was  not  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  politics,  but 
when  the  Conservatives,  under  Disraeli,  returned 
to  power  in  1874,  Salisbury  again  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  was 
almost  the  only  ilinister  who  heartily  suppoi'ted 
the  new  Premier's  imperialist  policy.  Because 
of  his  agreement  with  his  chief  on  this  point  and 
his  knowledge  of  Eastern  alTairs.  he  was  chosen 
in  1876  as  the  British  representative  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople,  whicli  was  called  with 
a  view  of  forcing  reforms  upon  the  Porte.  Two 
years  later  Lord  Derby  withdrew  from  the 
Caliinet  and  Salisbury  took  his  place  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  Lord  Beaconsfield  as 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  but 
gained  little  glory  from  the  mission,  as  he 
f=eenied  to  have  been  entirely  subservient  to 
tlie  Premier  and  his  jingo  policy.  Upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1881  Lord  Salis- 
Iniry  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Conservative  Parly, 
and  after  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone  !Min- 
istry  in  June,  1S85,  became  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, taking  for  himself  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Conservatives  went  out 
of  office  in  .Tamiary,  1886,  only  to  come  back  in 
July,  after  the  adoption  of  Home  R>ile  by  Glad- 
stone had  disrupted  the  Liberal  Party,  and  sent 
a  Inr^p  faction  iinder  Lord  Hartington  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  into  the  Conservative  ranks. 
In  1887  Lord  Salisbury  once  more  assumed 
as  Premier  charge  of  foreign  affairs.     He  went 


out  of  othee  in  1S02  and  again  returned  to  power 
in  1805.  in  lOOi)  he  was  succeeded  in  I  he  Foreign 
Ofiicc  l\y  Lord  Lansdowne,  remaining,  however,  at 
the  head  of  tlic  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  On 
July  11,  1!)02,  Lord  Salisbury  resigned  his  olliec 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  Bal- 
four, During  his  long  tenure  of  ollice  Lord 
Salisbury  attained  a  leading  position  among 
Euro]iean  diplomats,  liis  policy  being  character- 
ized in  general  liy  a  spirit  of  moderation  which 
brought  him  much  criticism  from  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  the  de- 
vcUjpment  of  ambitious  world  policies  by  the 
Continental  Powers.  Events  of  international 
importance  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  was 
concerned  were  the  misunderstanding  with  the 
United  States  concerning  Venezuela  in  1803-90, 
the  adjustment  of  the  dillicull  question  of  Crete 
(1807),  as  well  as  the  delimitation  of  the 
British  and  German  spheres  of  inlluence  in 
Africa  (1800).  Toward  the  end  of  his  tenure 
of  ollice  Lord  Salisbury  withdrew  somewhat  from 
the  public  eye,  partly  as  the  result  of  old  age, 
but  partly  because  the  militant  spirit  of  the  new 
imperialistic  Conversatism  foimd  a  more  aggres- 
sive leader  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Cliam- 
berlain,  who  from  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  was  by  all  odds  the  most  predomi- 
nating figure  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury 
died  August  22,  1903.  Among  English  statesmen 
he  ranks  high,  not  for  any  one  great  quality  or 
particular  achievement,  but  because  of  the 
success  that  during  nearly  fifteen  years  of  Im- 
perial rule  attended  his  policy  of  Conservative 
caution.  In  tastes  and  sentiments  an  aristocrat, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  his  disap- 
proval of  democracy,  in  his  characteristically 
cynical  but  witty  fasliion.  For  his  l)iogra]>hy, 
consult:  Pulini:'  (Lonilon,  1885)  ;  Traill  ( ib., 
1891)  :  Aitkin  (ib.,  1901)  ;  and  How  (ib.,  1902). 

SALISBURY,  RoLLiN  D.  (1859—).  An 
American  geologist  and  educator,  born  at  Spring 
Prairie,  Wis.,  and  eilucatcd  at  Beloit  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1881.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  an  instructor  in  the  academy  attached 
to  Beloit,  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  professor  of 
geology  in  the  college,  except  during  a  i)eriod 
of  two  years  (1887-88)  spent  in  foreign  study. 
After  a  year's  service  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  geographic  geology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  in  1898  he  w'as  a])pointed  dean  of 
the  Ogden  .School  of  Science.  In  1883  he  became 
connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  .Sur- 
vey, and  in  1891  joined  the  New  Jersey  Geologi- 
cal Survey  with  especial  charge  of  the  surface 
geology  of  that  State.  Besides  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Xew  Jersey  Geological  Survey  from 
1882  to  1800  he  wrote:  Physical  Geo(jrnj>h>j  of 
Keic  Jrrscii  (1800)  ;  Geographii  of  Chicaqo  and 
Its  Environs  (with  W.  A.  AJden.  1899);  The 
Geofiraphii  of  the  Heqion  Around  Drrit's  Lake 
and  the  Dalles  of  Wisconsin  (with  W.  W.  At- 
wood,  1900)  :  and  The  Driftless  Area  of  South- 
western TMsconsin.  with  T.  C.  Chamberland  (.Sta;- 
trenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Geoloriirnl  Surrey). 

SA'LISH.      A    North    American    tribe.      See 

Flathead. 

SALISHAN  STOCK.  .An  important  linguis- 
tic group  whose  tribes,  with  many  dialectic  va- 
riations,   held    nearly    all    the    southern    half    of 
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Tritisli  Coluiiiliiii.  with  tlie  opposite  coast  of 
Vnncouver  Jslniid.  topctlior  with  nearly  all  of 
northern  and  western  Washington  and  north- 
western Montana  and  Idaho,  besides  one  or  t\vo 
detaelied  trihes  along  the  Oregon  coast.  There  is 
also  strong  probahility  that  the  tribes  now  classed 
under  the  Wnkashan"  (q.v.)  stock  of  Vancouver 
Island,  with  the  more  northern  Hailtzuk,  will 
nltiinatoly  be  proved  to  l)e  of  the  same  connec- 
tion. They  may  be  classed  roughly  in  two 
groups:  the  fishing  triljes  of  the  coast  and 
Puget  Sound  region,  and  the  root  and  berry 
gatherers  of  the  interior.  Their  primitive  char- 
acteristics were  of  a  very  low  order.  They  had 
no  agriculture,  and  there  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  any  form  of  government.  The  clan 
system  was  unknown.  The  houses  were  usually 
large  communal  ihvellings  of  split  cedar  boards. 
Among  the  coast  tribes  the  dead  were  usually 
laid  away  in  canoes  set  upon  posts  in  the  woods, 
and  slaves  were  sacrificed  near  the  spot,  being 
sometimes  bound  and  left  thus  to  starve  to  death. 
There  was  constant  petty  warfare  among  the 
various  small  l)ands,  the  weapons  being  clubs  and 
bows,  with  protective  body  armor  of  toughened 
hide  or  strips  of  wood.  Scalping  was  not  prac- 
ticed, but  the  slain  were  frequently  beheaded. 
Head-Hattening  was  common  among  nearly  all 
the  tribes,  particularly  near  the  coast,  as  was 
also  the  curious  custom  of  potlatch  (q.v.).  All 
the  dialects  are  exceptionally  harsh  and  difficult 
in  pronunciation,  and  but  little  study  has  yet 
been  made  of  them.  Tlie  Chinook  jargon  (q.v.) 
was  also  in  use  as  a  regular  trading  medium. 
The  majority  of  their  tribes  now  retain  but  few 
of  their  aboriginal  characteristics.  Among  the 
eighty  or  more  tribal  divisions  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bellacoola,  Clallam,  Colville,  Flathead  or 
Salish  proper,  Kalispel,  Lake.  Lummi,  Nisqually, 
Okinagan,  Puyallup.  Quinault.  Sanpoil,  Shusli- 
wap,  Skokomish,  .Songeesh,  Spokan,  Tulalip. 
Their  present  numbers  are  about  20,000,  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  United  States  and 
British  Columbia. 

SALIS-SEEWIS,  Ger.  pron.  za'les-z.'i'ves ;  Fr. 
sa'les'  sft'ves',  Johann  Gaudenz,  Baron  von 
(17021834).  A  Swiss  poet,  born  in  Bothmar 
Castle,  near  llalans.  Orisons.  In  1770  he  went 
to  Paris  and  entered  the  Swiss  guards,  in  which 
he  advanced  rapidly.  He  returned  to  Switzer- 
land in  1703,  married  the  'Berenice'  of  his  poems, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  Swiss  politics,  be- 
coming leader  of  the  patriots  and  inspector-gen- 
eral of  their  forces.  In  1817  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  ^falans.  His  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1703,  and  a  twelfth  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1830.  With  Matthisson  he  repre- 
sents the  sentimental  nature  poets,  but  ranks  as 
less  sentimental,  more  individual,  and  more  ob- 
jective than  his  colleague.  His  ''Silent  Land," 
in  Longfellow's  translation,  is  well  known  to 
English  readers.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Roder  (Saint  C4all,  1863)  and  Frey"  (Frauen- 
fcld,  1880). 

SAXIVAKY  GLAND  (Lat.  saUvarius,  relat- 
ing to  saliva,  from  saliva,  spittle;  connected  with 
Gk.  fflaXov,  sialoii,  Euss.  slina,  Gael,  seile, 
spittle).  A  gland  which  conveys  certain  secre- 
tions into  the  mouth,  where,  when  mixed  with 
the  niueus  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
they  constitute  the  ordinary  or  mixed  saliva. 
Tlicre  are  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands:     The 


parotid  (jhind  is  the  largest  of  the  three  glands 
occurring  on  either  side,  it  lies  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  immediately  in  front  of  the  external 
ear.  and  weighs  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
Its  duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  opens  into  the  mouth  liy  a  small  orifice  op- 
posite the  second  molar  tooth  of  tlie  upper  jaw. 
The  walls  of  the  duct  are  dense  and  somewhat 
thick,  and  the  caliber  is  about  that  of  a  crow- 
quill.  (  For  structure,  see  Gland.  )  the  suh maxil- 
lary gland  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  below 
the  jaw-bone,  and  is  placed  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands. 
Its  duct  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  opens 
by  a  narrow  orifice  on  the  top  of  a  papilla,  at 
the  side  of  the  fra-nura  of  the  tongue.  The  sub- 
lingual gland  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies, 
under  the  tongue,  each  gland  l.ving  on  either  side 
of  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue.  It  has  a  number  of 
excretory  duets,  which  open  separately  into  the 
mouth. 

True  salivary  glands  exist  in  all  mammals 
except  the  Cetaceie,  in  birds  and  reptiles  (includ- 
ing amphibians),  but  not  in  fishes;  and  glands 
discharging  a  similar  function  occur  in  insects, 
maii.v  niollusks,  etc.  In  insects  and  vertebrates 
this  fluid  is  chiefly  diastatie  in  character,  chang- 
ing starch  to  sugar.  In  mollusks  an  oesophageal 
gland,  called  'salivary.'  secretes  an  acid  fluid, 
which,  like  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  verte- 
brate stomach,  is  chiefly  antiseptic  in  its  func- 
tion. Certain  special  glands  pour  their  secre- 
tions into  the  buccal  cavity,  such  as  the  spin- 
ning-glands of  caterpillars  and  the  glands  of 
the  swifts  (q.v.)  that  supply  the  material  of 
their  nests.  For  the  chemical  and  plij-sical  char- 
acters of  the  saliva,  see  Digestion. 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  parotid  is 
the  specific  inflammation  commonly  known  as 
mumps  (q.v.).  These  glands  may  also  become 
acutely  inflamed  during  some  of  the  infectious 
diseases  (e.g.  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  or  ty- 
phoid), and  in  these  cases  they  readily  go  on  to 
suppuration,  requiring  earlj'  incision.  Many  of 
the  tumors  develop  in  this  site,  some  of  great 
malignanc.y,  and  they  present  serious  difliculties 
to  operative  interference.  The  facial  nerve  is 
especially  liable  to  injury  during  operation,  with 
resulting  facial  paralysis.  At  times  the  excreting 
duct  becomes  occluded  by  a  calculus  and  a 
troublesome  salivary  fistula  follows  unless  it  i^ 
promptly  removed.  Increase  of  secretion,  defi- 
ciency of  secretion,  or  an  acid  or  fetid  change 
present  annoying  complications  in  ditt'erent  dis- 
eases.   See  Salivation. 

SALIVATION  (Lat.  salivatio,  from  salivare, 
to  spit,  from  s<iliva,  spittle),  or  Ptyalism.  An 
excessive  .secretion  of  saliva,  due  to  irritation  of 
the  salivary  glands,  and  usually  attended  with 
soreness  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  is  commonly  in- 
duced by  mercury  or  its  compounds  in  excessive 
and  long  continued  dosage,  but  may  arise  from 
other  drugs,  notably  pilocarpine,  potassium 
iodide,  muscarine,  cantharides,  copper,  gold,  and 
tobacco.  Certain  diseases  also  are  provocative 
of  an  increased  salivary  flow,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  parotitis,  quinsy,  hydrophobia, 
scurvy,  hysteria,  stomatitis,  trigeminal  neuralgia, 
and  dental  irritations,  including  the  process  of 
dentition  itself.  It  is  an  occasional  phenomenon 
of  pregnancy  and  menstruation.     Apparent  sali- 
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vation  may  occur  in  facial  paralysis,  diphtheritic 
])aralysis,  chronic  bulbar  palsy,  and  idiocy;  this 
13  due  ratlier  to  an  inal)ilit3'  to  retain  the  secre- 
tion than  to  overproduction.  Wlicn  due  to  mer- 
cury, salivation  is  manifested  hy  a  metallic  taste, 
a  foul-smelling  breath,  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  The  gums  and  tongue 
are  red  and  swollen,  the  latter  coated  heavily 
and  showing  the  imprint  of  the  teeth.  In  severe 
cases  the  gums  may  bleed  and  ulcerate,  the  teeth 
become  loosened,  and  the  cheeks  and  mouth  be- 
come gangrenous.  Pain,  sleeplessness,  fever,  and 
constitutional  depression  may  be  extreme.  For 
the  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation,  see  Mer- 
ci'RY  and  Syphilis. 

SALLE,  sal,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la.  See  La 
Salle. 

SALLEE,  sale',  or  SLA.  A  seaport  of  Mo- 
rocco, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu  Regreb, 
opposite  Rabat  (Map:  Africa,  D  1).  It  is  noted 
for  its  fine  carpets.  The  chief  export  is  wool. 
Sallee  was  formerly  notorious  as  the  haunt  of 
pirates.     Population,  about  10,000. 

SALLOW.  A  popular  name  for  various  spe- 
cies of  willow. 

SAL'LTJST  (Gails  Sallustius  Crispus) 
(B.C.  80-34).  A  Roman  historian,  born  at  Ami- 
ternum,  in  the  Sabine  country.  Though  of  a 
plebeian  family,  he  rose  to  official  distinction, 
first  as  quitstor  about  B.C.  59,  and  afterward  as 
tribune  of  the  people  in  .52,  when  he  joined  the 
popular  party  against  Milo,  who  in  that  year  had 
killed  Clodius.  His  reputation  for  morality  waa 
never  high ;  and  his  intrigue  with  Milo's  wife  is 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  being  expelled  in 
50  from  the  senate,  although  his  attachment  to 
Ciesar's  party  is  a  more  plausible  reason  of  his 
e.xpulsion.  In  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  camp 
of  Caesar;  and  in  47,  when  Ctsar's  fortune  was 
in  the  ascendent,  he  was  made  pr«tor-elect,  and 
w'as  consequently  restored  to  his  former  rank. 
When  in  Campania,  at  the  head  of  some  of 
Csesar's  troops,  who  were  about  to  be  transported 
to  Africa,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny. 
In  40,  however,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Caesar's 
African  campaign,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
left  as  Governor  of  Numidia.  His  administration 
was  sullied  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  par- 
ticularly by  his  enriching  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  He  was,  for  these  offenses,  ac- 
cused before  Caesar,  but  seems  to  have  escaped 
being  brought  to  trial.  His  immense  fortune,  so 
accumulated,  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  pre- 
vailing civil  commotion  into  private  life,  and  de- 
vote his  remaining  years  to  those  historical  works 
on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He  died  in  B.C.  34. 
His  histories,  which  seem  to  have  been  begun  only 
after  his  return  from  Numidia,  are;  First,  the 
Catilina  or  BeJlum  CatiUnarium.  descriptive  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  in  0.3 ;  second,  the  Jufitirthn. 
or  Bellum  Jugurtliimim,  describing  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  .Jugurtha.  the  King  of 
Numidia.  These,  the  only  genuine  works  of 
Sallust  which  have  reached  us  entire,  are  of 
great  but  imequal  merit.  The  quasi-philosophieal 
reflections  which  are  prefixed  to  them  are  of  no 
value,  but  the  histories  themselves  are  powerful 
and  animated,  and  contain  effective  speeches  of 
his  own  composition,  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  chief  characters.  With  its  literary 
excellence,  however,  the  value  of  the  Juriurtha 
stops,    as    in    military,    geographical,    and    even 


chronological  details,  it  is  very  inexact.  Of 
Sallust's  lost  work,  Uistoiiarum  Libii  Qiiinqiie, 
only  fragments  exist,  some  of  which  were  found 
as  late  as  1880.  Sallust  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  we  now  un- 
derstand l)y  history.  The  most  convenient  edition 
of  the  comi)k'te  text  of  Sallust's  works  is  that  of 
Eussner  (Leipzig.  18!i;5).  There  are  also  good  edi- 
tions by  .Jordan  (Berlin,  1887)  and  Dietsch 
(Leipzig,  1884)  ;  and  of  the  Catiline  and  Juyur- 
tha  by  Capes  (Oxford,  1884).  The  most  accessible 
translations  are  those  of  Watson  (New  York, 
1859)   and  Mongan    (1804). 

SALLUST,  (iABDENS  OF.  The  beautiful  gar- 
dens laid  (Hit  by  the  historian  Sallust  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  later  the  favorite  residence  of 
several  Konian  cm])erors,  who  adorned  them  with 
magnificent  works  of  art.  The  gardens  survived 
until  recently  where  the  Villa  Massinii  stood. 

SALLY-PORT.  In  fortification,  usually  a 
cutting  made  tlirough  tlie  glacis  by  which  a  sally 
may  be  made  from  the  covi^red  way.  The  term 
has  also  been  ap|)lied  to  the  postern  leading  from 
under  the  rampart  into  the  ditch.  The  sally- 
port was  an  important  feature  of  all  the  old 
castles  and  fortified  buildings  of  Europe.  See 
Fortification. 

SALMASIUS,  sal-ma'.shi-us.  Claudius,  or 
Claude  de  Saumaise  (1588-1055).  A  French 
classical  scholar  and  Protestant,  born  April  15, 
1588,  at  Sftuur-en-Auxois,  France.  After  study- 
ing at  Paris  and  Heidelberg  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden  (1031),  but,  in  part  because  of 
the  sensation  caused  by  his  Dcfensio  rcpia  pro 
Cnrolo  I.  (1049)  and  Milton's  fierce  rejoinder,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Stockholm  (1050), 
whence  he  returned  in  1051  with  shattered  health 
to  Leyden.  He  died  September,  1055,  at  Spa. 
Salmasius  had  immense  but  ill-digested  learning. 
He  was  a  great  encyclojj.Tdist,  but  with  little 
method,  and  weak  as  a  textual  critic.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  discovery  of  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy of  Kephalas  at  Heidelberg  (1000),  for  edi- 
tions of  Hcriptores  Historiw  Augusta:  (1020), 
and  for  Pliniante  Exercitationes  in  SoUnum 
(1629),  Dc  Lingua  Hellenistica  (1043),  De 
Ustiris  (1038),  and  De  Ife  Militari  Roiiwitonim 
(1057).  Salmasius's  Life  and  Letters  appeared 
at  Leyden  (I65G).  Consult:  Masson,  Life  of 
Hilton,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1858-79)  ;  Creuzer, 
Opiiscula  ^electa,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1854)  ;  and 
Saxius,  Onomasticon,  vol.  iv.  (Utrecht,  1775-83). 

SALMON  (OF.,  Fr.  saumon,  from  Lat.  salmo, 
salmon,  leaper,  from  satire,  Gk.  &\\<n$ai,  hnlles- 
thai,  to  leap).  A  large  fish  (t^ahno  fialar)  of  the 
northern  oceans,  ascending  rivers  annually  to 
spawn.  The  name  'salmon'  is  also  used  for  other 
more  or  less  closely  related  species,  and  it  givca 
the  name  to  a  family,  the  Salmonida\  to  which 
salmon,  trout,  whitefish,  and  various  related 
forms  of  fishes  belong.  Although  a  small  fam- 
ily, comprising  less  than  100  species,  this  group 
stands  first  in  popular  interest  from  almost  every 
point  of  view.  The  following  are  the  chief  ex- 
ternal characters  of  the  s:ilmon  family: 

Body  oblong  or  moderately  elongate,  covered 
with  cycloid  scales  of  varying  size.  Head  naked. 
]\Iouth  terminal  or  somewhat  inferior,  varying 
considerably  among  the  different  species,  those 
having  the  mouth  largest  usually  having  also  the 
strongest  teeth.  (.See  illustration  under  Fi.sn.) 
IMaxillary  provided  with   a   supplemental  bone, 
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and  foruiing  tlie  lateral  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw.  rsciuloliiaiieliiir  present.  Gillrakers 
varying  with  the  species.  Opercula  complete. 
No'  barbels.  Dorsal  tin  of  moderate  length, 
placed  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Adipose  tin  well  developed.  Caudal  tin  forked. 
Anal  tin  moderate  or  rather  long.  Ventral  tins 
nearly  median  in  position.  Pectoral  tins  in- 
serted low.  Lateral  line  present.  Outline  of 
belly  rounded.  Vertebnc  in  large  number,  usual- 
ly about  DO.  Skeleton  not  strongly  ossitied.  The 
stomach  in  all  the  Salmonidic  is  siphonal,  and 
at  the  pylorus  are  many  (15  to  200)  compara- 
tively la'rge  pyloric  Civca.  The  air-bladiler  is 
large.  The  eggs  are  usually  much  larger  than  in 
fishes  generally,  and  the  ovaries  are  without 
special  duct,  the  ova  falling  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  before  exclusion.  The  large  size  of 
the  eggs,  tlicir  lack  of  adhesiveness,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  may  be  impregnated, 
render  the  Salmonida;  peculiarly  adapted  for 
artiticial  culture. 

The  Salmonidic  belong  to  the  order  of  Isospon- 
dyli,  the  most  primitive  and  least  specialized  of 
the  orders  of  Teleostei  or  bony  fishes.  In  their 
group,  these  fishes  represent  a  high  degree  of 
development,  adaptation  to  swift  rivers  and  the 
need  of  com])Iex  instincts.  The  Salmonidse  are  pe- 
culiar tn  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  regions, 
and  within  tliis  range  they  are  almost  equally 
abundant  wherever  suitable  waters  occur.  Some 
of  the  species,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are 
marine  and  anadromous,  living  and  growing  in 
the  sea,  and  ascending  fresh  waters  to  spawn. 
Still  others  live  in  running  brooks,  entering 
lakes  or  the  sea  when  occasion  serves,  but  not 
habitually  doing  so.  Still  others  are  lake  fishes, 
approacliing  tlie  shore  or  entering  brooks  in  tlie 
spawning  season,  at  other  times  retiring  to 
waters  of  considerable  depth.  Some  of  them  are 
active,  voracious,  and  gamy;  Avhile  others  are 
comparatively  defenseless,  and  will  not  take  the 
hook.  They  are  divisible  into  10  easily  recog- 
nized genera — Coregonus,  Argyrosomus,  Pleeo- 
glossus,  Brachymystax.  Stenodus,  Hueho,  Oncor- 
hynchus,  Salmo,  Cristivomer,  and  Salvelinus. 

The  Atlantic  salmon  {Salmo  salar)  is  the 
most  familiar,  although  commercially  not  the 
most  important  of  the  various  species  properly 
called  salmon.  It  is  the  only  black-spotted  sal- 
monoid  found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Amer- 
ica. (For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of 
Americ.\?<"  Food  Flshes,  accompanying  article 
Fi.sii  A.s  Food.)  In  Europe,  where  black-spotted 
trout  iSahno  fario)  and  salmon  trout  (Salmo 
truttii]  also  occur,  the  true  salmon  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  teeth  on  the  shaft 
of  the  vomer  mostly  disappear  with  age.  From 
the  only  other  species  [Salmo  triitta)  positively 
known  which  shares  this  character,  the  salmon 
may  be  known  by  the  presence  of  but  11  scales 
between  the  adipose  fin  and  the  lateral  line. 

The  salmon  of  the  Atlantic  is,  as  already 
stated,  an  anadromous  fish,  spending  most  of  its 
life  in  the  sea,  and  entering  the  streams  in  the 
fall  for  the  ptirpose  of  reproduction.  The  time 
of  running  varies  much  in  diflferent  streams  and 
also  in  difTerent  countries.  As  with  the  Pacific 
species,  these  salmon  are  not  easily  discouraged 
in  their  progress,  leaping  cascades  10  or  12  feet 
in  height,  and  other  obstructions ;  or,  if  these 
prove  impassable,  dying  after  repeated  fruitless 
attempts.      The    young    salmon,    or    'parr,'    is 


hat  died  in  the  spring.  It  usually  remains  about 
two  years  in  the  rivers,  descending  at  about  the 
third  spring  to  the  sea,  when  it  is  known  as 
■smolt.'  The  dusky  cross-shades  found  in  the 
young  salmon  or  parr  are  characteristic  of  the 
young  of  nearly  all  the  Salmonida-.  In  the  sea 
it  grows  much  more  rapidly,  and  becomes  more 
silvery  in  color,  and  is  known  as  "grilse.'  The 
grilse  rapidly  develop  into  the  adult  salmon ;  and 
some  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  grilse  of 
the  Pacific  salmon,  are  capable  of  reproduction. 
After  spawning,  the  salmon  are  very  lean  and 
luiwholesome,  in  appearance,  as  in  fact,  and  are 
then  known  as  'kelts.'  The  Atlantic  salmon  does 
not  ascend  rivers  to  any  such  distances  as  those 
traversed  by  the  quinnat  and  the  blue-back;  its 
kelts  for  the  most  part  survive  the  act  of 
spawning.  As  a  food-fish,  the  Atlantic  salmon 
is  similar  to  the  quinnat  salmon,  although 
rather  less  oily.  The  average  weight  of  the 
adult  is  probably  less  than  15  pounds.  The 
largest  one  recorded  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  in  1881,  and  weighed  84%  pounds. 

The  salmon  is  found  in  Europe  between  the 
latitudes  of  45°  and  75°.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  now  rarely  seen  south  of  Cape  Cod,  although 
formerly  the  Hudson  and  numerous  other  rivers 
were  salmon  streams.  The  land-locked  forms 
of  salmon,  abundant  in  Norway,  Sweden,  llaine, 
and  Quebec,  which  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not, 
descend  to  the  sea,  should  probably  not  be 
considered  as  distinct  species.  Comparison  has- 
been  made  of  numerous  specimens  of  the  common 
land-locked  salmon  (Salmo  salar,  var.  sebaf/o) 
from  the  lakes  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 
with  land-locked  salmon  (Siihiio  salar,  var. 
hardxiii)  from  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  and  with 
numerous  migratory  salmon,  both  from  America 
and  Europe.  While  showing  minor  distinctions, 
especially  in  size  and  habit,  they  are  structur- 
all.v  identical.  The  differences  are  not  greater 
than  would  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of 
recent  adaptation  of  the  salmon  to  lake  life. 
We  have,  therefore,  on  our  Atlantic  coast  but 
one  species  of  salmon   (Salmo  salar). 

The  numerous  other  species  of  the  genus^ 
Salmo  are  usually  known  as  'trout,'  although,  ex- 
cept for  the  better  development  of  the  vomer  and 
greater  backward  extension  of  the  series  of  teeth 
upon  it,  there  is  no  technical  character  of  any  im- 
portance to  distinguish  the  Atlantic  salmon  from 
the  true,  or  black-spotted  trout.  But  the  salmon 
reaches  a  larger  size  than  any  of  these,  and  it  is 
regularly  anadromous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
running  of  trout  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  is  ir- 
regular, and  most  individuals  are  land-locked,  as 
are  also  certain  dwarf  varieties  of  the  salmon 
(as  the  Sebago  salmon  and  the  ouananiche  of 
Saint  John's  River,  Quebec). 

!Most  trout,  however,  enter  the  sea  when  they 
can.  These  sea-run  individuals  often  grow  large 
and  look  like  salmon,  and,  like  the  salmon,  they 
enter  the  rivers  to  spawn.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, ascend  the  streams  with  as  much  energy, 
nor  do  they  go  as  far,  the  instinct  in  these  re- 
spects being  much  less  perfect.  To  the  large 
species  entering  the  sea,  intermediate  in  struc- 
ture between  trout  and  salmon,  the  name  'salmon- 
trout'  is  applied  in  England.  The  species  so 
named  (Salmo  triitta)  is  considered  by  some  as 
doubtfully  distinct  from  the  ordinary  brown 
trout  of  Europe  (Salmo  fario).  Other  species 
which  may  be  properly  called  salmon-trout,  hav- 
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1.  SALMON-TROUT  or  STEELHEAD  (Salmo  Gairdnerl). 
■^.   COLUMBIA   RIVER  TROUT  tSalmo   mykiss,  var.  ClarklH. 
3.   HUMPBACK  SALMON   (Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha). 


4.  QUINNAT  SALMON   (Oncorhynchus  tschawytschal. 

5.  BLUEBACK  SALMON  'Oncorhynchus  nerkal ;  female 

6.  BLUEBACK;  old   male  In   breeding   dress. 
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ing  the  size,  appearaiae,  and  habits  of  Salmo 
tnitta,  are  the  sleulheail  of  California  and 
Oregon  {Salmo  Gtiirdncri) ,  the  kawamasu  ol 
Japan  (Suhiiu  I'enyi},  and  tlie  niykiss  u(  Kam- 
chatka (Huliitu  iitykiss).  These  diller  in  no  im- 
portant respuct  from  ordinary  bUick-spotted 
trout,  and  the  young  in  the  rivers  are  known  as 
'trout.'  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain  tliat  the  various 
species  of  trout  are  not  originally  laud  locked 
salmon-trout,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  change 
of  environment  of  relatively  few  years  might 
transform  tlie  one  into  the  otlier.  This  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  red-spotted  forms  known  as 
'charr'  in  England  and  as  'brook  trout'  or 
'speckled  trout'  in  America.  These  belong  to  a 
distinct  genus,  Salvelinus.     See  Trout. 

The  salmon  of  the  Pacific  diverge  considerably 
from  the  Atlantic  salmon,  and  still  more  from 
the  forms  called  'trout.'  The  six  known  species 
of  these  fishes  are  placed  in  a  distinct  genus, 
Oncorhynchus,  which  agrees  with  Salmo  in  gen- 
eral characters,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  vomer, 
but  differs  anatomically  in  the  increased  number 
of  anal  rays,  branchiostegals,  pyloric  cjeca.  and 
gill-rakers.  The  species  of  Oncorhj-nchus  differ, 
further,  in  their  highly  specialized  reproductive 
instincts,  all  individuals,  male  and  female,  dying 
after  spawning.  The  character  most  convenient 
for  distinguishing  Oncorhynchus,  young  or  old, 
from  all  the  species  of  Salmo  is  the  number  of 
developed  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  These  in 
Oncorhynchus  are  13  to  20,  in  Salmo  9  to  12. 

The  species  of  Oncorhynchus,  anadromous  sal- 
mon confined  to  the  North  Pacific,  was  first  made 
known  in  17US  by  that  most  exact  of  early  observ- 
ers, Steller,  who  described  and  distinguished  them 
with  perfect  accuracy,  under  their  Russian  ver- 
nacular names.  These  Russian  names  were  in 
1792  adopted  by  Walbaum  as  specific  names  in  a 
scientific  nomenclature;  and  the  six  species  of 
Pacific  salmon  may  be  called:  (1)  Quinnat,  Chi- 
nook, or  king  salmon  {Oncorlu/iwluis  tschaicy- 
tscha)  ;  (2)  red  salmon,  bhieback,  or  stikkegh 
(Oncorhyitchiis  ncrlcii)  ;  (3)  silver  salmon  or 
coho  (Oncorhynchus  kisutch)  ;  (4)  dog  salmon, 
calico  salmon,  or  haiko,  the  sake  of  .Japan 
(Oncorhynchus  keta)  ;  (5)  humpback  or  pink 
salmon  (Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha)  ;  (6)  niasu 
(Oncorliynchus  mason)  of  Japan.  These  species, 
in  all  their  varied  conditions,  may  tisually  be 
distinguished  bj-  the  characters  given  below. 

The  quinnat  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  tschawy- 
tscha)  has  an  average  weight  of  22  pounds,  but 
individuals  weighing  70  to  100  pounds  are  oc- 
casionally taken.  It  has  about  IG  anal  rays,  15 
to  10  branchiostegals,  23  (9+14)  gill-rakers  on 
the  anterior  gill  arch,  and  140  to  185  pyloric 
Cieca.  The  scales  are  comparatively  large,  there 
being  from  130  to  155  in  a  longitudinal  series. 
In  the  spring  the  body  is  silvery,  the  back,  dorsal 
fin,  and  caudal  fin  having  more  or  less  of  round 
black  spots,  and  the  sides  of  the  head  having  a 
peculiar  tin-colored  metallic  lustre.  In  the  fall 
the  color  is  often  black  or  dirty-red.  and  the 
species  can  then  only  be  distinguished  from  the 
dog  salmon  by  its  technical  characters. 

The  bhie-back  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  ncrka) 
usually  weighs  from  five  to  eight  jiounds.  It  has 
about  14  developed  anal  rays,  14  branchiostegals, 
and  75  to  95  pyloric  cpca.  The  gill-rakers  are 
more  ntmierons  than  in  anv  other  salmon,  usual- 
ly about  39  (16  +  23).  The  scales  are  larger, 
there  being  130  to  140  in  the  lateral  line.    In  the 


spring  the  form  is  plumply  rounded,  and  the 
color  is  a  clear  bright  blue  above,  silvery  beloiv, 
and  everywhere  innuaculate.  Young  fishes  often 
show  a  few  round  black  spots,  which  disappear 
wlieu  they  enter  the  sea.  Fall  specimens  in  the 
lakes  are  bright  red  in  color,  iuiok-nosed  and 
slab-sided,  and  bear  little  resendilance  to  tlie 
spring  run.  Young  spawning  male  grilsi'  are  also 
[icculiar  in  appearance,  and  were  for  a  time  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  distinct  genus.  This  sjjecies 
appears  to  be  sometimes  land-locked  in  mountain 
lakes,  in  which  case  it  reaches  but  a  small  size, 
and  is  called  'koko'  by  the  Indians. 
.  The  silver  salmon  (Oncorhi/nclius  kisulch) 
reaches  a  weight  of  three  to  eight  pounds.  It  is 
silvery  in  spring,  greenish  above,  and  with  a  few 
faint  black  sjiots  on  tlu'  upper  parts  only.  In 
the  fall  the  males  are  mostly  of  a  dirty  red.  The 
dog  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  keta)  reaches  an 
average  weight  of  about  nine  |)ounds.  In  spring 
it  is  dirty  silvery,  immaculate,  or  s|)rinkled  with 
small  black  s])ecks,  the  fins  dusky.  In  the 
fall  the  male  is  brick-red  or  blackish,  and  its 
jaws  are  greatly  distorted.  The  luunpback  sal- 
mon (Oncorhynchus  yorbuscha)  is  the  smallest 
of  the  species,  weighing  from  tluec  to  six  poumls. 
Its  scales  are  nuich  smaller  than  in  any  other 
salmon.  In  color  it  is  bluish  above,  the  pos- 
terior and  upper  parts  with  many  round  black 
spots.  The  niasu  (Oncorhynchus  masou)  is  thus 
far  known  only  from  the  rivers  of  Northern 
Japan.  It  is  very  much  like  the  humpback  sal- 
mon, but  may  be  known  at  sight  by  the  absence 
of  black  spots  on  its  tail. 

The  blueback  abounds  in  Fraser  River  and  in 
all  the  streams  of  Alaska  ;  the  silver  salmon  in 
Puget  Sound;  the  quinnat  in  the  Columbia  and 
the  Sacramento;  and  the  dog  salmon  in  some  of 
the  streams  to  the  northward  and  especially  in 
Japan.  All  of  the  five  American  species  liave 
been  seen  in  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  rivers; 
all  but  the  blueback  in  the  Sacramento,  and  all 
in  waters  tributary  to  Puget  Sound.  Only  the 
quinnat  has  been  noticed  south  of  San  Fr;;u- 
cisco,  as  far  as  Carmelo  River.  The  king  salmon 
and  blueback  liabitually  "run'  in  the  sjning,  the 
others  in  tlie  fall.  The  usual  order  of  running  in 
the  rivers  is  as  follows:  tschowytscha,  nerka. 
kisutch,  yorbuscha,  keta.  The  economic  value 
of  the  spring-running  salmon  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  species,  because  they  can  be 
captured  in  numbers  when  at  their  best,  while  the 
others  arc  usually  taken  only  after,dete;'ioration. 
To  this  fact  the  worlhlessness  of  Oncorhynchus 
keta,  as  compared  with  the  other  species,  is  part- 
ly due.  Its  flesh  at  the  best,  however,  is  soft 
and  mushy. 

The  habits  of  the  salmon  in  the  ocean  are  not 
easily  studied.  King  salmon  and  silver  salmon 
of  all  sizes  are  taken  with  the  seine  at  almost 
any  season  in  Puget  Sound;  this  would  indicate 
that  these  species  do  not  go  far  from  the  shore. 
The  king  salmon  takes  the  hook  freely  in  ^lonte- 
rey  Bay,  both  near  the  shore  and  at  a  distance 
of  six  to  eight  miles  out.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  two  sjiecies  do  not  necessarily 
seek  great  depths,  hut  probably  remain  not  very 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  in  which  they 
were  spawned.  The  blueback  and  the  dog  salmon 
probably  seek  deeper  water,  as  the  former  is  sel- 
dom taken  with  the  seine  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
latter  is  known  to  enter  the  Straits  of  Fuca  at 
the  spawning  season,  therefore  coming  in  from 
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the  open  sea.  Tlie  iim  of  the  king  sahnon 
bef:in3  generally  at  the  lust  of  JIarch;  it  lasts, 
^\ith  various  modilications  anil  interruptions, 
until  the  aetual  spawning  season,  August  to 
November,  the  time  of  running  and  the  propor- 
tionate amount  in  each  of  the  subordinate  runs 
varying  with  each  diti'erent  river.  In  the  Sacra- 
mento the  run  is  greatest  in  the  fall,  and  greater 
in  tilt"  summer  than  in  spring.  The  spring 
salmon  ascend  only  those  rivers  which  are  fed 
by  tlie  melting  snows  from  the  mountains,  and 
which  have  sullicient  volume  to  send  their  waters 
well  out  to  sea.  Those  salmon  which  run  in 
the  spring  are  chielly  adults  (sujiposed  to  be 
mostly  four  years  old).  It  would  appear  that 
the  contact  with  cold  fresh  water,  when  in  the 
ocean,  in  some  way  causes  them  to  run  toward 
it,  and  to  run  before  there  is  any  special  inthieuce 
to  that  end  exerted  by  the  development  of  the 
organs  of  generation."  High  water  on  any  of 
these  rivers  in  the  spring  is  always  followed  by 
an  increased  run  of  salmon.  The  manner  of 
spawning  is  probably  similar  for  all  the  species. 
Usually  the  fishes  pair  off;  the  male,  with  tail 
and  snout,  excavates  a  broad,  shallow  •nest"  in 
the  gravelly  bed  of  the  stream,  in  rapid  water,  at 
a  dejith  of  "one  to  four  leet;  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  it,  and  after  the  exclusion  of  the  milt 
the  pair  cover  them  with  stones  and  gravel.  They 
then  lloat  down  the  stream  tail  foremost,  never 
swimming  down  stream  or  making  any  effort  to 
reach  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  from  a  day  to  a 
week  or  two  all  of  them,  both  males  and  females, 
die,  regardless  of  the  distance  of  their  spawning 
beds  from  the  sea.  The  young  hatch  in  from 
120  to  180  days. 

The  salmon  of  all  kinds  in  the  spring  are  sil- 
very, and  the  mouth  is  about  equally  symmetri- 
cal in  both  sexes.  As  the  spawning  season  ap- 
proaches the  female  loses  her  silvery  color,  be- 
comes more  slimy,  the  scales  on  the  back  partly 
sink  into  the  skin,  and  the  flesh  changes  from 
salmon-red,  and  becomes  variously  paler  from  the 
loss  of  oil,  the  degree  of  paleness  varying  much 
with  individuals  and  with  inhabitants  of  differ- 
ent rivers.  In  the  Sacramento  the  flesh  of  the 
quinnat.  in  either  spring  or  fall,  is  rarely  pale. 
In  the  Columbia  a  few  with  pale  flesh  are  some- 
times taken  in  spring,  and  a  good  many  in  the 
fall.  In  Fraser  River  the  fall  run  of  the  quinnat 
is  nearly  worthless  for  canning  purposes,  because 
so  many  are  'white-meated.'  In  the  spring  very 
few  are  'white-meated,'  but  the  number  increases 
toward  fall,  when  there  is  every  variation,  some 
having  red  streaks  running  through  them,  others 
being  red  toward  tlie  .head  and  pale  toward  the 
tail.  The  red  and  pale  ones  cannot  be  distin- 
guished externally,  and  the  color  is  dependent 
upon  neither  age  nor  sex.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  taste,  but  there  is  no  market  for 
pale-fleshed  salmon. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  difl'erence  between 
the  males  and  females  becomes  more  and  more 
marked,  and  kee|)s  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  milt,  as  is  shown  by  dissection.  The  males 
have  {1 )  the  premaxillaries  and  the  tip  of  the 
lower  jaw  more  and  more  prolonged,  both  of  the 
jaws  becoming  finally  strongly  and  often  ex- 
travagantly hooked,  so  that  either  they  shut  by 
the  side  of  each  other  like  shears,  or  else  the 
mouth  cannot  be  closed.  (2)  The  front  teeth 
become  very  long  and  canine-like,  their  growth 
proceeding  very  rapidly,  until  thev  are  often  one- 


half  inch  long.  (3)  The  teeth  on  the  vomer 
and  tongue  often  disappear.  (4)  The  body  grows 
more  compressed  and  deeper  at  the  shoulders,  so 
that  a  very  distinct  hump  is  formed;  this  is  more 
developed  in  the  humpback  and  dog  salmon,  but 
is  found  in  all.  (a)  The  scales  disappear,  espe- 
cially on  the  back,  by  the  growth  of  spongy  skin. 
(())  The  color  changes  from  silvery  to  various 
shades  of  black  and  red,  or  blotchy,  according  to 
the  species.  The  distorted  males  are  commonly 
considered  worthless,  rejected  by  the  canners  and 
salters,  but  are  preserved  by  the  Indians.  These 
changes  are  due  solely  to  influences  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  reproductive  organs.  They 
are  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  action  of  fresh 
water.  They  take  place  at  about  the  same  time 
in  the  adult"  males  of  all  species,  whether  in  the 
ocean  or  in  the  rivers.  At  the  time  of  the  spring 
runs  all  are  symmetrical.  In  the  fall  all  males, 
of  whatever  species,  are  more  or  less  distorted. 

As  already  stated,  the  economic  value  of  any 
species  depends  in  great  part  on  its  being  a 
'spring  salmon.'  It  is  not  generally  possible  to 
capture  salmon  of  any  species  in  large  numbers 
until  they  approach  the  rivers,  and  the  spring 
salmon  enter  the  rivers  long  before  the  growth 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  has  reduced  the 
richness  of  the  flesh.  The  fall  salmon  cannot 
be  taken  in  quantity  until  their  flesh  has  de- 
teriorated; hence,  the  dog  salmon  is  practically 
almost  worthless,  except  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
humpback  is  little  better.  The  silver  salmon, 
with  the  same  breeding  habits  as  the  dog  sal- 
mon, is  more  valuable,  as  it  is  found  in  the  in- 
land waters  of  Puget  Sound  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  fall  rains  cause  the  fall  runs, 
and  it  may  be  taken  in  large  numbers  with 
seines  before  the  season  for  entering  the  rivers. 
The  quinnat  or  Chinook  salmon,  from  its  great 
size  and  abundance,  is  more  valuable  than  all 
the  other  fishes  on  our  Pacific  coast  outside  of 
Alaska  taken  together.  The  blueback,  a  little 
inferior  in  flesh,  much  smaller  and  far  more 
abundant  when  Alaska  is  considered,  is  worth 
more  than  the  combined  value  of  the  three  re- 
maining species  of  salmon.  The  pack  of  blue- 
back  salmon  for  1903  is  valued  at  $8,000,000,  the 
catch  of  the  quinnat  at  nearly  .$4,000,000. 

The  fall  salmon  of  all  species,  but  especially  of 
the  dog,  ascend  streams  but  a  short  distance  be- 
fore spawning.  They  seem  to  be  in  great  anxiety 
to  find  fresh  water,  and  many  of  them  work  their 
way  up  little  brooks  only  a  few  inches  deep, 
where  they  perish  miserably,  floundering  about  on 
the  stones.  It  is  the  prevailing  impression  that 
the  salmon  have  some  special  instinct  which 
leads  them  to  return  to  spawn  on  the  grounds 
where  they  were  originally  hatched,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  young  salmon  hatched  in  any  river  mostly  re- 
main in  the  ocean  within  a  radius  of  20  to  100 
miles  of  its  mouth.  These,  in  their  movements 
about  in  the  ocean,  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  cold  waters  of  their  parent  river,  or  perhaps 
of  any  other  river,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  In  the  case  of  the  quinnat  and 
the  blueback,  their  'instinct'  seems  to  lead  them 
to  ascend  these  fresh  waters,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  these  waters  will  be  those  in  which  the 
fishes  in  question  were  originaHy  spawnied.  Later 
in  the  season  the  growth  of  the  reproductive 
organs  leads  them  to  approach  the  shore  and 
search  for  fresh  waters,  and  still  the  chances  are 
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that  they  may  find  the  original  stream.  But 
uiuloubtedly  many  fall  salmon  ascend,  or  try  to 
asci'nd,  streams  in  which  no  salmon  were  ever 
lialclicd. 

Commercially  speaking,  the  two  princi))al  spe- 
cies of  Pacilic  salmon  are  unquestionably  the 
most  valuable  fishes  in  the  world.  The  market 
value  of  the  entire  salmon  catch  on  the  West 
coast  of  the  United  States,  inchiding  Alaska,  has 
reached  nearly  $20,000,000  annually,  and  this 
vast  amount  is  represented  chielly  by  the  two 
species,  the  Chinook  and  bluoback,  the  catch  of 
the  four  other  species  being  in  comparison  in- 
significant. The  annual  catch  of  salmon  in 
Puget  Sound  has  reached  to  more  than  .$4,000.- 
000,  and  consists  chiefly,  as  in  Alaska,  of  Idue- 
liacks.  The  run  of  quinnats  begins  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  as  early  as  February  or  Jlarch.  At 
first  the  fishes  travel  leisurely,  moving  up  only 
a  few  miles  each  day.  As  they  go  farther  and 
farther  up-stream  they  swim  rather  more  rap- 
idly. Those  that  enter  the  river  first  are  the 
ones  which  will  go  farthest  toward  tlie  head- 
waters, many  of  them  going  to  spawning  beds  in 
the  Salmon  River  in  the  Sawtooth  ilountains  of 
Idaho,  more  than  1000  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
the  Yukon  the  quinnat  ascends  to  Caribou  Cross- 
ing, 2250  miles  from  the  sea.  Those  which  go 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River  in  the 
Sawtooth  ilountains  spawn  in  August  and  early 
September;  those  going  to  the  Big  Sandy  in 
Oregon,  in  .Tnly  and  early  August :  those  going 
up  the  Snake  River  to  Upjier  Salmon  Falls,  in 
October;  while  those  entering  the  small  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia  or  the  small  coastal 
streams  spawni  even  as  late  as  December.  Ob- 
servations made  at  various  places  indicate  that 
whatever  the  spawning  beds  may  lie,  spawning 
will  not  begin  until  the  temperature  of  the 
water  has  fallen  to  .54°  F.  If  tlie  fisli  reach  tlie 
spawning  groiuids  when  the  temperature  is 
above  54°,  they  wait  until  the  water  cools  down 
to  the  required  degree.  The  spawning  act  ex- 
tends over  several  days. 

It  has  been  often  stated  and  generally  believed 
that  the  salmon  receive  many  injuries  by  strik- 
ing against  rocks  and  in  other  ways  while  en 
route  to  their  spawning  grounds,  and  as  a  result 
from  these  injuries,  those  which  go  long  dis- 
tances from  the  sea  die  after  once  sjiawning. 
An  examination  of  many  salmon  at  the  time  of 
arrival  on  their  spawning  l^eds  in  central  Idaho 
showed  most  fishes  to  be  entirely  without  mutila- 
tions of  any  kind,  and  apparently  in  excellent 
condition.  Jlutilations.  however,  soon  appeared, 
resulting  from  abrasions  received  on  the  spawn- 
ing beds  while  pushing  the  gi-avel  about  or  rub- 
bing against  it,  and  from  fighting  with  each 
other,  which  is  sometimes  quite  severe.  See 
illustration  under  Dog  S.\lmon. 

The  bhieback  salmon  is  found  from  the  coast 
of  southern  Oregon  northward,  especially  in  the 
Columbia,  Quinialt,  and  Skagit  rivers.  It  en- 
ters the  Fraser  in  enormous  numljers.  and  is  by 
far  the  most  abimdant  and  valuable  salmon  in 
Alaska.  In  the  Columbia  River  it  is  called 
'blueback;'  in  the  Fraser  it  is  the  'sockeye,' 
'sawkeye.'  or  'sau-qui:'  in  Alaska  it  is  the  red 
salmon  or  'redfish;'  while  among  the  Russians  it 
is  the  'krasnaya  ryba.' 

The  death  of  all  the  individuals  of  all  the 
species  of  the  West  coast  salmon  after  once 
spa\ming  is  in  no  manner  determined  b}-  distance 
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from  the  sea.  The  cause  is  deep-seated  in  its 
nature  and  general  in  its  application,  and  the 
same  as  that  whicli  comjjasses  the  death  of  the 
Ephemera  or  May-lly  after  an  existence  of  but  a 
few  hours,  or  of  all  annual  [ilants  at  the  end  of 
one    season. 

Other  groups  within  the  Salmonidie  are  else- 
where considered,  under  Cll.\n,  Trout,  Wiiite- 
iisu,  and  certain  spcccific  names,  as  Cisco, 
Xamavci  sii,  etc. 

I'im.iocH.MMiY.  Consult  general  authorities 
nu'nlioiu'd  luider  Fl.sii ;  esjH'cially  CJiinther,  <'ut- 
I-'islivs,  IlritisJt  ih(sciim  (London,  18U(i)  ;  Day, 
I'ixhes  of  (jreut  Hritaiii,  etc.  (ib.,  ISnti)  ;  .Jor- 
dan and  Kvermann,  Fishes  of  Xorlh  and  Mid- 
lUc  Aincricd,  part  i.  (fnited  States  National  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  ISiKi)  ;  .Jordan  and  Ever- 
maini.  Food  U)id  (lame  I'islic.t  of  Xorth  America 
(1001);  .Jordan,  .SVioicc  tihelches  (Chicago, 
1887)  ;  Jloser,  The  Salmon  and  Halmon  FisJieries 
of  Alaska  (United  States  Fish  Commission, 
Wa.shington,   189S). 

See  Colored  Plate  of  Food-FisheS;  Plate  of 
Salmon  and  Tbout. 

SALMON,  sfi'mun,  tiEORGE  (  181!)-1004) .  An 
Irish  matheuuitician  and  divine,  born  in  Dublin. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  in  that  city, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  at  tlie  age  of  twenty. 
He  took  orders,  and  in  1800  became  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote  extensively  on  theology, 
his  works  including  an  Introduclinn  to  the  Htudy 
of  the  Xeie  Testament  (7th  ed.  1804)  ;  .Yom- 
niiraeulous  Christianity  (2d  ed.  1888)  ;  and  The 
InfaUihilitit  of  the  Church  (2d  ed.  1891).  But 
lie  is  best  known  for  his  masterly  treatises  on 
mathematics,  his  text-books  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced that  have  appeared  in  English  in  his 
generation.  These  works  are:  Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections  (Gth  ed.  1879)  ;  Treatise  on  Higher 
Plane  Curves  (3d  ed.  1879)  :  lYeatise  on  Ana- 
h/tie  Geometry  (1848);  Treatise  on  Analytic 
(leoinctry  of  Three  Dimensions  (4th  ed.  1882)  ; 
Lessons  Introductory  to  the  Modern  Iliyher  Al- 
yehra  (1859;  4th  ed.  1885).  These  mathe- 
matical works  have  been  translated  into  .several 
languages,  and  the  German  editions  of  Fiedler 
are  especially  Avell  known. 

SALMOND,  sii'mond.  Stewart  Dixgwali, 
FoKDYCE  (18.38 — ).  A  Scotch  educator,  born  at 
Aberdeen.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
and  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  Er- 
langen  University,  and  was  assistant  professor 
of  Greek  and  examiner  in  classics  at  Aberdeen 
University  from  1861  until  ISO".  In  1870  he 
became  professor  of  systematic  theology-  and  ex- 
egesis of  the  Epistles  in  the  United  l'"ree  Cliurch 
College.  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  made  jirincipal  of 
the  college  in  1898.  His  original  works  include: 
"Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Peter,"  in  Sehaff'a 
Popular  Commentary  (1883);  "Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,"  in  Pulpit  Commentary 
(1889);  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality 
(1895);  and  he  also  prepared  translations  of 
many  of  tlic  minor  Latin  writers. 

SALMON  DANCE.  A  dance  of  the  Karok, 
Yurok.  and  Tolowa  tribes  of  .\merican  Indians, 
held  in  the  spring  when  the  salmon  begin  to  run 
up  the  rivers.  The  chief  actor  is  an  Tiulian  who 
is  deputized  to  retire  into  the  mountains  ami 
perform  a  two  days"  fast,  while  the  people  dance. 
On  his  return,  gaunt  from  fasting,  the  people 
hide  themselves,  believing  that  to  look  upon  him. 
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woiilJ  be  ileath,  wliilo  lit>  yiH's  to  llic  vivi.-i',  lakes 
a  siiluion.  cats  a  jiortioii,  and  with  the  remainiler 
kiudles  a  sacred  tiic  in  tlie  sweat-liouse.  Xo  man 
may  eatili  a  salmon  before  the  dance  nor  for  ten 
days  afterwards,  even  in  ease  of  extreme  necessity. 

SALMO'NEITS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  laXfioifevs). 
.\  Uinj;  of  l':iis  wlio  wished  to  be  tliouglit  a  yod, 
and  imitated  Jove's  thunder  l>y  driving  his 
chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and  lightning  by 
torches  liurlcd  in  all  dijections.  I'or  this  im- 
piety he  was  killed  by  lightning. 

SALMON  FISHING.  This  sport  demands 
the  cxcicisc  of  all  the  skill  and  exiierience  which 
the  experienced  angler  may  possess.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  of  all  the  delights  of  an 
angler's  experience  there  is  nothing  comparable 
with  that  of  rising  and  hooking  a  salmon.  A 
tirst  essential  is  the  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  lish  and  the  position  of  lod  and  tackle 
that  will  be  equal  to  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  salmon.  No  arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid 
down  in  the  selection  of  a  rod,  as  much  will 
depend  upon  tlie  skill,  strength,  and  experience 
of  the  lislierman;  usually,  a  17-foot  rod  is  con- 
sidered long  enough  for  ordinary  casting.  A 
moderately  thick  line  will  be  required  if  a 
powerful  rod  is  employed.  A  casting  Hue,  i.e. 
the  gut  line  connecting  the  reel  line  with  the 
fly,  nuist  be  selected  according  as  the  water  is 
clouded  or  dear,  a  finer  line  being  selected  for 
the  clearer  water.  It  is  in  the  selection  of  flies 
that  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  exist 
regarding  salmon  fishing.  Some  anglers  employ 
ditlerent  patterns  for  every  month  of  the  fishing 
season,  others  certain  patterns  or  types  for  cer- 
tain localities,  while  still  others  believe  that 
certain  sliades  of  color  are  necessary  for  certain 
days.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  question  of  color  is  more  important  than  that 
of  pattern.  There  is  almost  as  much  divergence 
of  opinion  regarding  hooks,  a  question  which, 
like  that  of  'flies,'  must  be  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  angler.  From  the  casting  of  the  fly  to  the 
gafling  and  landing  of  the  fish  no  definite  rule 
may  be  said  to  apply.  Consult  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell,  Fishing,  in  the  Badminton  Library 
(London.  I8S0I.     See  Fly-C.\.sting ;  Fishixg. 

SALMON-KILLER.    See  Stickleback. 

SALMON  RIVER.  A  stream  of  Idaho.  It 
rises  in  the  Sawtooth  ilountains,  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  State,  and  after  a  circuitous, 
mainly  westward,  course,  empties  into  the  Snake 
River,  nO  miles  above  Lewiston  (Map:  Idaho, 
A3).  It  is  about  400  miles  long,  and  through- 
out its  length  it  flows  in  a  deep,  cafion-like 
valley,  whose  steeply  sloping  sides  rise  from  .3000 
to  4600  feet  above  'it. 

SALMON-TROUT.    See  Salmon. 

SALM-SALM,  zillm'zalm',  Felix,  Prince 
(1S2S-70).  A  German  soldier  of  fortune,  born  at 
Anhalt.  He  was  educated  at  the  cadet  school 
near  Berlin,  and,  after  serving  in  the  Prussian 
and  .-Vustrian  armies,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1801.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  w-as  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Louis 
Blenker,  and  later  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  Eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  a  German 
regiment.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sixty-eighth  New  York  Volun- 
teers, and  the  next  year  was  made  brigadier- 
general  and  served  as  post  commander  at  Atlanta. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 


he  became  one  of  Emperor  ilaximilian's  aides 
and  chief  of  his  household.  Soon  after  Maxi- 
milian's execution  he  returned  to  Europe,  reen- 
tered the  Prussian  service  as  major  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  was  killed  at  Gravelotte. 
He  published  an  accoimt  of  his  experiences  in 
.1/^1/  Diary  iti  Mexico,  Including  the  Lust  Dai/s  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  (1808).  Consult  Princess 
Salm-Salm,  Ten  Years  of  J/y  Life  (New  York, 
187.5). 

SALOL  (from  sul-ici/l  -j-  phen-ol).  The 
salicylate  of  phenol,  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  tasteless  and  odorless,  almost  insoluble 
iu  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  It  is  very  slightly  or  not  at  all 
dissolved  in  the  stomach,  but  in  the  alkaline 
intestinal  secretion  is  split  into  36 '  parts 
of  phenol  and  04  of  salicylic  acid.  This  fact  is 
utilized  in  testing  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
stomach.  In  the  healthy  stomach  salol  should 
pass  into  the  intestine,  and  after  decomposition 
there  ap])ear  in  the  urine  as  salicyluric  acid 
within  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If 
this  reaction  cannot  be  obtained  within  an  hour 
after  administration  of  salol  there  is  probably 
some  such  condition  as  dilatation  or  atony  of 
the  stomach.  The  test  for  salicyluric  acid  is  the 
addition  to  the  urine  of  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride,  which  gives  a  reddish-violet  color  with 
that  acid.  The  physiological  effects  of  salol  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  salicylic  acid 
( q.v. ) ,  which  is  formed  by  its  decomposition  in 
the  intestine,  but  the  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
other  cerebral  symptoms  are  less  marked  and 
frequent,  and  gastric  disturbance  is  rare  on  ac- 
count of  its  insolubility  in  the  stomach.  Aside 
from  these  advantages  it  is  inferior  to  sodium 
salicylate  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism. 
It  is  of  value  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  colitis 
and  similar  affections.  For  the  relief  of  pain  it 
is  often  combined  with  phenacetine  in  cases  of 
influenza. 

SALO'ME  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ZaXiifiv).  The 
name  of  several  women  mentioned  in  later  Jew- 
ish history  or  the  New  Testament.  (1)  The 
wife  of  Alexander  Jaun.'eus,  King  of  the  Jews 
B.C.  104-78.  \Yhen  her  former  husband,  Aris- 
tobulus  I.,  died  she  released  his  brother,  Alexan- 
der Jannieus,  from  prison  and  gave  him  her  hand 
in  marriage.  At  his  death  she  reigned  as  Queen 
until  her  death  iu  b.c  09.  L'nlike  her  husband, 
she  favored  the  Pharisees,  and  her  prosperous 
reign  was  considered  by  them  the  golden  period 
of  the  Maccabean  era.  (2)  A  sister  of  Herod  the 
Great,  intensely  jealous  of  any  rivalry  touching 
her  influence  with  her  brother.  She  was  a  wicked, 
unscrupulous  woman,  several  times  married  and 
divorced.  (  3 )  The  daughter  of  Herodias,  second 
wife  of  Antipas.  and  granddaughter  of  Herod  the 
CJreat.  Her  skillful  dancing  induced  Antipas  to 
make  the  rash  vow  that  led  to  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist  (cf.  Mark  vi.  I"  et  seq.).  She 
married  Aristobuhis,  one  of  the  numerous  de- 
scendants of  Herod,  ruler  of  Lesser  Armenia. 
( 4 )  Wife  of  Zebedee  and  mother  of  the  Apostles 
James  and  .John.  She  was  one  of  Jesus'  most 
devoted  friends,  though  somewhat  over-ambitious 
for  her  sons'  advancement  in  the  coming  Mes- 
sianic kingdom.  Some  suppose  that  she  was 
sister  to  ilarv.  the  mother  of  .Jesus  (cf.  Matt.  xx. 
20-23;  xxvii.'  .50;  ilark  xv.  40  41,  xvi.  1,  and 
possibly  John  six.  25.) 
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SALOMON,  sii'Ionioii.  Joiiaxn-  Peter  ( 1743- 
181.)).  A  tiLTiiiau-Eiiglish  musician,  lioin  ut 
Bonn.  WlifU  youiij,'  he  was  attached  to  the  service 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  for  «liom  he  com- 
poscil  several  ojieras.  In  1781  he  visited  Paris 
and  afterwards  London,  where  he  settled  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  scries  of  subscription  con- 
certs in  London  in  171)0  were  notalde.  He  pro- 
duced tlie  twelve  symphonies  of  Hayiln,  known  as 
the  "Salomon  Set."  His  compositions  include 
songs,  part  songs,  violin  solos,  and  concertos. 
Two  years  before  his  death  he  founded  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic  Society.  He  was  interred  in 
\\'c^t minster  Ablicy. 

SALOMON  ISLANDS.  See  Solomon  Isl- 
ands. 

SAL'OMONS,  Sir  David  (1797-1873).  An 
Eni;lish  merchant,  legislator,  and  writer,  born  in 
Lonilon,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  early  engaged 
in  commerce  in  London,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  in  18.32, 
and  was  elected  a  sheriff  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex in  1835.  As  Jews  had  not  formerly  been 
considered  eligible  for  the  shrievalty,  a  special 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  establish  the 
legality  of  his  election.  He  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  by  Parliament  in  1845  of  a 
bill  enabling  .Jews  to  hold  municipal  offices,  and  in 
1847  was  chosen  alderman  of  C'ordwainer  ward. 
Jn  1851  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to  Parliament 
from  Greenwich,  but  refused  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed oath.  In  1858  the  oath  prescribed  for 
members  of  Parliament  was  altered  so  that  a 
Jew  could  take  it  without  violating  his  con- 
science, and  from  1859  continuously  until  his 
death  Salomons  represented  Greenwich.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  in 
1809  was  created  a  baronet.  His  publications 
include:  A  Defense  of  Joint-stock  Banks  { 1837)  ; 
The  Monetary  Difficulties  of  America  ( 1837 )  :  An 
Account  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Jeics  at  Damas- 
cus (1840);  Parliamentary  Oaths  (1850);  and 
Alteration  of  Oaths   (1853), 

SALON,  sa'lox'.  A  town  of  the  Department 
of  Bouches-du-RhOne,  France.  20  miles  north- 
west of  Aix.  The  fourteenth-century  Church  of 
Saint  Lawrence  contains  the  tomb  of  the  astrol- 
oger Xostradamus.  Xear  by,  at  Lanrjon,  is  a 
Roman  camp  in  good  preservation.  Olive  oil  and 
soap  are  manufactured,  and  tliere  is  also  a  trade 
in  almonds.     Population,  in  1901,   12,872. 

SALON  (Fr.,  drawing-room).  A  room  de- 
voted to  the  reception  of  company,  and  hence  a 
periodic  reunion  for  conversational  and  social 
purposes.  Such  reunions  have  been  very  common 
in  Paris,  and  have  had  a  marked  influence  not 
only  upon  literature  and  manners,  but  also  upon 
politics.  The  first  salon  proper  was  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ranibouillet  (q.v.).  Immediately  after 
the  cessation  of  political  turmoil  illle.  de  Scu- 
d^ry  (q.v.)  began  her  famous  Saturday  evenings 
in  the  Rue  de  Beauce,  which  were  attended  by 
Conrart.  Menage,  Balzac,  ilnie.  de  la  Suze.  and 
Mnie.  de  S^vigne,  but  were  looked  down  upon  by 
the  nobility.  Tlie  real  successor  of  the  JIarquise 
de  Ranibouillet  was  JIme.  de  Sable,  who  at  her 
salon  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect  and  that  of  birth.  Salons  now  be- 
gan to  multiply,  and  the  system  flourished  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  besides  those  already  men- 


tioned, the  salons  of  Xinon  de  PKnclos  and  Mme. 
Scarron  (afterwards  de  Mainlenoii)  were  spe- 
cially famous;  in  the  eighleeiilli,  those  of  Mme. 
du  Dell'and,  of  Mile,  de  Lespiiiasse,  of  Mme.  Gcof- 
rin,  of  Mme.  de  Turjiin,  of  JInu-.  Necker,  inul  of 
ilme.  Roland ;  and  in  the  nineteenth,  those  of 
Mme,  de  Stael,  of  Mme.  Rccamier,  of  Mme,  Vigde 
le  Urun,  of  ilnie.  de  Girardin,  and  of  Jlnie, 
ilolil  were  among  the  most  c<)nspi<.uous.  There 
were  salons  which  were  distimlively  political,  or 
literary,  or  philosophic,  but  the  greater  number 
aimed  rather  at  an  eclecticism  which  all'onled 
meeting  places  for  all  sorts  of  tah'uls  and  all 
shades  of  belief  or  unbelief.  Consult:  Bassnn- 
ville,  Les  salons  (Vautrefois  (Paris,  1802-70); 
Wharton,  S<ahms  Colonial  and  J{ci}ublican  (Phila- 
delphia,   1900), 

SALON,  The  Pauls,  The  title  by  which  the 
annual  cxhiiiition  of  jjaintings,  sculpture,  engrav- 
ings, etchings,  pastels,  and  water  colors  is  known, 
and  which  is  helil  in  the  Palais  de  ITndiistrie, 
Paris,  from  May  1st  to  June  22(1.  The  exhibition 
is  open  to  living  artists  of  whatever  nationality, 
subject  to  their  works  meeting  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  jury  of  experts  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  exhibitors  themselves.  Those  who  have 
received  the  requisite  number  of  medals  or  other 
recompenses  at  previous  exhibitions  are  placed 
hors  concours,  and  their  works  are  cxemjit  from 
examination  by  the  jury.  The  prizes,  consisting 
of  various  medals  and  the  Prix  de  Rome  (q.v.), 
are  within  the  gift  of  the  same  jury,  and  are 
the  object  of  eager  competition. 

Annual  exhibitions  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  were  first  helil  at  the  Palais  Royal"  in 
1667,  and  in  1669  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre,  whence  they  obtained 
their  name.  The  Revolution  abolished  the  special 
privileges  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1791  opened  the  doors  of  the  .Salon  to  all 
French  artists.  In  1855  the  Salon  for  the  first 
time  was  held  at  its  present  quarters  in  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie. 

Previous  to  1872  the  Salon  was  in  charge  of 
the  artist  members  of  the  Institute,  but  the 
preponderance  of  architects  among  them  led  the 
Ciovernment,  in  1872,  to  put  it  in  charge  of  the 
exhibitors  themselves,  organized  as  the  Society 
des  Artistes  Frangais.  Dissensions  consequent 
upon  the  awards  at  the  exposition  of  1889  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Societo  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts,  which  holds  an  independent  ex- 
hibition in  the  Champs  de  Mars  from  May  15th 
to  .July  15th  each  year.  The  Paris  Salon  is  the 
precursor  of  the  similar  exhibitions  in  London 
and  elsewhere. 

SALO'NA.  Xow  a  village  in  Dalmatia,  near 
Spalato  (q.v.)  ;  formerly  an  important  city  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Diocletian  was  born  in  it  and 
retired  to  it  after  his  abdication.  JIany  remains 
of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been  brouglit  to 
light  in  recent  3'ears. 

SALONIKI,' sii'lft-ne'kd  (Turk.  Selanik).  The 
capital  of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name  and  the 
second  seaport  in  European  Turkey,  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  about  140  miles  south  of  (Sofia  (Map: 
Balkan  Peninsula,  D  4).  It  lies  partly  on  the 
flat  coast  of  the  inlet  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of 
Jlount  Kissos.  It  is  still  ]iartly  surrounded  by 
white  walls,  and  is  commanded  by  the  citadel 
of    Heptapyrgion    or    Seven    Towers.      Saloniki, 
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abounding  in  wellprescivcd  monuments  of  an- 
tiiiuiiy,  is  of  great  aiclupoloHioal  interest.  The 
triuniplial  arch  across  tlic  loriiier  Via  Egnatia 
is  variously  ascribed  to  C'oustautinc  and  Thcodu- 
sius.  and  'consists  of  three  archways  of  bride 
covered  with  marble  slabs  and  decorated  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  otlicr  arch,  attributed  to  Ves- 
pasian, was  demolished  in  1867.  The  jjortico 
with  caryatides,  known  as  Las  Ineantadas.  is  be- 
lieved to'  be  the  entrance  to  a  hippodrome.  The 
walls  of  the  city  along  the  water  liave  been  de- 
molished and  replaced  by  a  niapniliccnt  quay,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  which  is  the  White  Tower  or 
the  Tower  of  Blood,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
fortifications. 

The  mosques  of  Salonilci  are  mostly  of 
Byzantine  origin  and  are  characterized  by  great 
splendor.  The  Jlosquc  of  Saint  Sophia  is  modeled 
after  the  famous  mosque  of  the  .same  name  in 
Constantinople,  and  is  crowned  by  a  vast  dome 
with  iK-autiful  mosaics.  The  Rotonda,  the 
former  Church  of  Saint  George,  also  deserves  es- 
pecial mention  for  its  mo.saics.  Saint  Demetrius 
is  interesting  for  the  originality  of  its  interior 
arrangement. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  morocco 
leather  and  leather  products,  cutlery  and  arms, 
flour,  cotton  yarn,  bricks  and  tiles,  and  soap.  By 
its  situation  Saloniki  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  a  great  commercial  seaport.  Tlie  new  harbor 
opened  in  1901  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  over 
1800  feet  long,  and  has  a  quay  over  1470  feet 
long,  with  a  long  pier  at  each  end.  The  chief 
exports  of  Saloniki  are  grain,  animals  and  ani- 
mal products,  silk  cocoons,  wool,  tobacco,  opium, 
manganese,  etc.  The  chief  imports  arc  textiles, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  chemicals,  and  iron  goods. 
The  commerce  of  Saloniki  (excluding  the  coast- 
ing trade)  amounted  in  1000  to  nearly  .$18,400,- 
000.  of  W'hich  the  exports  represented  about 
$6,000,000.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain    and   Austria-Hungary. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  about  100.000. 
of  whom  the  Jews  form  over  50  per  cent,  and 
the  Mohammedans  about  one-third.  The  pre- 
dominating language  is  Ladino,  a  corrupted  Span- 
ish, introduced  by  the  Jews. 

Saloniki  is  the  ancient  Thessalonica  (q.v.). 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iliddle  Ages 
it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  since  1430. 

SA'LOP.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  English 
county  of  Shropshire   (q.v.). 

SALPA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  (riXirri,  salpe,  sort  of 
stock-fish).  A  barrel-shaped  ascidian  existing 
either  as  .small,  separate  individuals  or  forming 
a  colony  or  chain  consisting  of  large  individuals. 
Salpa  is  pelagic,  one  species  occurring  in  abun- 
■d.ince  off  the  shores  of  southern  Xew  England, 
while  the  others  mostly  live  on  the  high  seas  all 
over  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  hermaphroditic  aggregated  or  chain 
salpa  differs  from  the  solitary  asexual  form  in 
being  less  regularly  barrel-shaped  and  without 
the  two  long  posterior  appendages  of  the  latter. 
Salpa  reproduces  parthenngenetically,  as  in  some 
crustaceans  and  insects,  exhibiting;  a  true  case  of 
alternation  of  generations  (q.v.)  of  the  kind  called 
'metagenesis.'  Consult  Brooks.  "The  Genus 
Salpa."  in  Memoirs  of  the  Biolof/lcal  Lnhoratonf 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  vol.  ii.  (Baltimore, 
1893). 


SALPETRIERE,  sarpa'trt-'fir'.  An  old 
ladies'  home  and  hospital  in  Paris.  Begun  by 
Louis  Xi\'.  in  lUoU  upon  the  site  of  the  Petit 
Arsenal,  the  SalpOtri^re  has  been  added  to  con- 
tinually, until  to-day  the  forty-tive  buildings 
which  cover  its  grounds  accommodate  over  5000 
people — proliably  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  A  large  part  of  its  population 
are  superannuated  female  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
sane women.  The  hospital  was  used  as  a  prison 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

SAL  PBUNELLE.     See  Saltpetre. 

SALSETTE'.  An  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
British  India,  situated  immediately  north  of  Bora- 
bay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  causeway, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel 
less  than  a  mile  wide.  The  area  is  about  241 
square  miles.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for  a  number 
of  renuirkable  caves  found  at  Kenery  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  They  are  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  are  all  excavated  in  the  face  of  a 
single  hill,  and  contain  elaborate  carvings,  espe- 
cially representations  of  Buddha,  many  of  them 
of  colossal  size. 

SALSIFY  (Fr.  salcifis,  dialectic  sercifi.  OF. 
sercifi,  cerchefi,  from  It.  sassafrica,  goat's-beard, 
from  Lat.  saxiim,  rock  -|-  fricare,  to  rub) ,  Oyster 
Pl-\nt,  or  Vegetable  Oy.ster  ( 7'ragopogon  porri- 
f alius) .  A  biennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Compositfe,  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion and  cultivated  in  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia  for  its  edible  spindle-shaped  root,  8  to 
12  inches  long  and  al)Out  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  top.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  is 
cultivated  like  parsnips,  like  which  it  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  during  tlie  winter.  In  the 
second  season 'it  produces  many-branched  flower 
stalks  three  or  four  feet  high  bearing  terminal 
heads  of  purplish  flowers.  A  yellow-flowered 
variety  of  salsify  (Tragopogon  pratensis)  is  a 
weed  Ijoth   in  Europe  and  America. 

SALT  (AS.  sealt,  Goth,  salt,  OHG.  sah,  Ger. 
Salz,  salt;  connected  with  Lat.  sal,  Gk.  fiXs,  hnls, 
Olr.  salann,  Lett,  suls,  OChurch  Slav.  soil.  salt). 
The  chloride  of  sodium,  known  mineralogically 
as  halite  (q.v.),  containing  60.41  per  cent,  of 
clilorine  and  39.50  per  cent,  of  sodium.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  salt  are  the  ocean,  salt  lakes, 
subterranean  brines,  and  deposits  of  rock  salt. 
Since  all  river  waters  carry  alkalies  in  solution, 
the  accumulation  of  dis.solved  materials  may  be- 
come very  great  when  the  rivers  enter  a  reservoir 
which  has  no  other  outlet  than  by  evaporation. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  brines  of  salt  lakes 
have  been  formed,  and  the  salt  of  the  ocean 
probalily  has  been  derived  also  from  the  wash 
of  the  lands.  The  degree  of  concentration  of 
such  brines  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  the  volume  of  the  reservoir,  amount  of 
water  supplied,  rate  of  evaporation,  and  the  time 
during  which  the  process  has  been  carried  on.  In 
the  Caspian  Sea  the  dissolved  salt  amoimts  to 
only  0.63  per  cent.,  while  the  Mediterranean  con- 
tains 3.37  per  cent.,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (aver- 
age) 3.63  per  cent.,  and  the  Dead  Sea  22.30  per 
cent.  When  the  water  evaporated  exceeds  that 
entering  the  reservoir,  the  solution  may  become 
satiirated.  and  the  salts  will  then  be  deposited 
in  the  order  of  their  solubility,  such  slowly 
soluble  substances  as  gypsum  being  precipitated 
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first,  and  salt,  which  is  very  soluble,  being  de- 
jKisited  last.  Tlie  drying  up  of  lakes  or  the 
e\aiH)ration  of  sea  water  in  inclosed  bays  has 
thus  led  tu  the  formation  of  roek  salt  deposits. 
These  deposits  are  frequently  interstratificd  with 
beds  of  sliale,  wlueh  it  is  sup|iosed  were  laid 
down  durini;  periods  of  high  water  when  the 
streams  washed  an  unusual  quantity  of  sediment 
into  the  lake  or  bay. 

DiSTRiBiTiox  AND  Phoduction.  Tile  occur- 
rence of  salt  is  widespread  botli  as  regards  its 
geographical  and  geological  distribution.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  productive  deposits 
are  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  ilichigan.  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Important  quantities  of 
salt  are  won  also  from  the  waters  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  in  Utah  and  from  those  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  in  California.  In  Xcw  York  tlie  salt 
is  obtained  from  beds  of  the  Salina  series,  where 
it  exists  as  K-ns-shaped  deposits  of  rock  salt 
which  attain  an  extreme  thickness  of  250  feet. 
Since  the  beds  outcrop  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  and  dip  soutliward,  some  of  the  more 
soutliern  deposits  lie  at  a  depth  of  2700  feet. 
Tlie  Salina  formation  also  carries  salt  in  Michi- 
gan at  a  depth  of  from  1000  to  2200  feet.  The 
great  source  of  salt  in  this  State,  liowever.  as 
\\ell  as  in  Ohio,  is  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  from 
wliich  the  brines  sometimes  have  an  added  value 
owing  to  the  presence  of  bromine.  In  \A'est  Vir- 
ginia the  salt  occurs  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
along  the  Kanawlia  and  Ohio  rivers.  Kansas 
has  recently  attained  importance  as  a  producer 
of  both  brine  and  rock  salt,  which  is  extracted 
from  beds  that  lie  along  the  contact  of  the  Per- 
mian and  Triassic  systems  at  a  depth  of  from 
450  to  1000  feet.  The  extensive  deposits  occur- 
ring on  Avery  Island  and  the  island  of  Petit 
Anse.  La.,  are  of  recent  geologic  age. 

The  production  of  salt  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  verv  rapidlv.  The  output  in  1881 
was  0.200,000  barrels  (of  280  pounds),  valued 
at  $4,200,000;  in  1891  it  was  9,987.945  barrels, 
valued  at  .^,716,121;  and  in  1901  it  amounted 
to  20,500,721  barrels,  valued  at  .$0,017,449.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  output  in  recent 
years  has  been  converted  into  the  various  soda 
products.  The  production  by  States  in  1901  was 
as  follows: 

Production  op  Salt  in  the  United  States  in  1901 


New  York 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Oliio 

California 

rtal! 

West  Virginia.. 
Other  States.... 


Total . 


Barrels 


Value 


7,286.320 

$2,089,834 

7.729,641 

2,437,677 

2.087,791 

614.365 

1,153.535 

455,924 

(101,6.59 

133.656 

334,484 

326.016 

231.722 

94,732 

l,141,fJ69 

465,245 

20,.5f,6,721 

$6,617,449 

In  Europe  the  most  notable  deposits  of  salt  are 
found  in  the  Cheshire  district  of  England :  at 
Stassfurt.  Brunswick,  and  Hanover,  CTermany: 
Wieliczka.  Bochnia,  and  Hallstadt,  .Austria: 
'Milramaros.  Hun.cary;  the  Crimea  and  the  Donetz 
basin.  Russia  :  and  Cardona.  Spain.  The  mines  of 
Wieliczka.  near  Cracow,  are  famous  for  their 
great  antiquity  and  the  unusual  size  of  the  un- 
derground workings.  France  and  Italy  are  ex- 
tensive producers  of  salt  from  sea  water. 


The  production  of  salt  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

World's  Pkoocction  of  Salt  in  1900 

•Short  t(>n« 

rnlted  States 2.9-'l,7()S 

United  Kingdom 2ioh4!701» 

Canada «2,065 

lierinany 1,74»,386 

France 1.199.(i75 

.\U8tila-Haiigary 572.042 

ItUKsia  (1899) 1.862,861 

Itul.v 404,715 

•Spain 49,',,»65 

India 1.120.011 

Japan  (1899) 060,814 

Other  countries 81.717 


Total 12,201,877 

E.XTRAcriox  JIethods.  The  simplest  method 
of  obtaining  salt  is  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  but  tliis  is  seldom  practiced  except  in 
those  countries  which  have  no  supplies  of  sub- 
terranean brines  or  rock  salt.  It  consists  in 
conducting  sea  water  into  shallow  tanks  or  pools 
and  then  evaporating  the  water  by  the  sun's  heat. 
After  the  gjpsum  has  crvstallized  out  the  con- 
centrated brine  is  pumped  into  anotlier  vat  where 
the  salt  eva])orates.  Subterranean  brines  are 
extracted  bv  driving  wells  through  which  they 
are  then  pumped  to  the  surface.  Brine  salt  is 
also  obtained  from  rock  .salt  deposits  by  a  proc- 
ess of  solution.  In  this  ea.se  a  well  is  bored 
down  to  the  salt  stratum  in  the  same  manner  as 
one  bored  for  petroleum  (q,v,).  After  the  drill- 
ing has  been  completed,  it  is  customary  to 
case  the  well  with  a  pipe.  Inside  of  tliis  there 
is  put  a  second  tubing,  which  usually  extends 
to  a  lower  depth  than  the  outer  pipe.  The  water 
is  forced  down  between  the  outer  and  inner  tub- 
ing, dissolves  out  the  salt,  and  comes  up  through 
the  inner  tube.  In  some  cases  several  wells  are 
bored,  the  water  being  forced  down  one  and  the 
brine  up  the  other.  On  reaching  the  surface 
it  is  discharged  into  settling  tanks,  in  order  to 
allow  the  suspended  cla.v  to  settle.  The  brine 
is  then  pumped  to  the  evaporating  vats,  which 
are  either  tanks  with  movable  roofs,  so  that  the 
salt  can  be  eva]Hirated  by  solar  heat,  or  else 
are  placed  over  furnaces,  or  hot  pipes,  and  the 
water  evaporated  b.v  artificial  heat.  The  latter 
is  the  prevalent  method. 

In  the  solar  process  the  brine  is  pumped  into 
a  series  of  tanks',  in  the  first  of  which  after 
standing  for  a  while  it  becomes  yellowish,  due 
to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  iron.  In  the  next  series  of 
tanks  the  gj'psum  separates,  and  these  are 
known  as  the  lime  tanks.  The  brine  remains 
here  until  the  salt  crystals  begin  to  separate, 
indicating  that  the  point  of  saturation  is  being 
approached.  The  brine  or  pickle  is  now  drawn 
over  into  a  third  .series  of  tanks,  in  which  the 
salt  forms  on  the  bottom,  and  is  removed  by 
means  of  rakes  several  times  during  the  season. 
The  solar  process  is  chiefl.v  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coarser  grades  of  salt.  The  finer 
.grades,  such  as  table  salt,  are  produced  bv  the 
u.se  of  artificial  heat  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
brine.  This  is  carried  on  either  in  iron  tanks 
or  kettles.  A  tank  is  about  20  to  24  feet  wide. 
100  feet  lon.s,  and  12  inches  deep.  The  tanks 
rest  on  brick  arches  and  the  heat  is  supplied 
from  grates  set  at  one  end  of  the  tank  and  some- 
what underneath  it.  Two  pans  are  usually 
operated  in  connection  with   each  other,  known 
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as  the  front  and  tlic  buck  jian.  The  brine  jiasses 
from  the  hitter  to  the  former,  the  supply  being 
kept  up  to  supply  deerease  due  to  evaporation. 
The  prain  of  the  "salt  is  sometimes  ooiil rolled  by 
addiii;;  jilue,  soft  soap,  or  other  material  during 
the  proeess  of  evaporation.  In  the  kettle  proc- 
ess the  brine  is  evaporated  in  kettles  having  a 
capacity  of  about  120  gallons.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  there  is  set  a  pan  having  a  vertical 
handle.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
gypsum  and  iron  which  sejiarate  first.  When 
these  substances  have  been  precipitated  the  pan 
is  carefully  withdrawn. 

In  the  mining  of  rock  salt  the  deposits  are 
worked  by  the  usual  shafts  and  chambers,  and 
the  product  when  brought  to  the  surface  is 
either  shipped  in  large  liunps  or  put  through  a 
breaker,  which  is  a  building  containing  a  series 
of  crushers,  toothed  rolls,  and  screens,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  salt  and  separating 
it  into  the  various  sizes. 

Salt  has  been  and  still  is  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  soil 
amendments  or  improvers.  (See  SIanures.) 
Since  it  supplies  no  essential  element  of  plant 
food,  its  value  as  a  soil  improver  is  probably  due 
to  its  physical  action  (attraction  for  water,  etc.), 
or  to  its  ability  to  set  free  inert  plant  food  in  the 
soil.    See  Composts. 

BiULiooKAPiiY.  Cadell,  "The  Salt  Deposit  at 
Stassfurt,"  Transactions  Edinhurgh.  Geological 
Society,  v.,  pt.  i.  (Edinburgh.  1885)  ;  Chatard, 
"Salt-making  Processes  in  the  United  States," 
Seventh  Annual  Report  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  p.  497  (Washington.  1888)  ;  Merrill, 
"Salt  and  Gypsum  Industries  in  New  York," 
Bnllrfin  Xeir  York  State  iluscnm,  iii..  Xo.  II 
(Albany)  ;  Lucas,  "Rock  Salt  in  Louisiana," 
Transactions  American  Institute  Mining  Engi- 
neers, vol.  xxxix.  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Veatch, 
"The  Salines  of  North  Louisiana,"  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Louisiana,  Geological  Survey  of  Lou- 
isiana for  190.i  (Baton  Rouge)  ;  Bailey.  "Brines 
and  Tlieir  Industrial  Use,"  University  Geological 
Survey  of  Kansas,  vol.  vii,  (Topeka.  1902)  : 
Root.  "The  Manufacture  of  Salt  and  Bromine." 
Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.  vol.  vi.  (Norwalk)  ; 
Cummins,  "Salt  in  Northwestern  Texas,"  Texas 
Geological  Survey,  Second  .innual  Report,  p.  444 
(Austin,  1891)  :  Bailey,  "Saline  Deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia," Bulletin  California  State  iUtning  Bu- 
reau, 1902  (San  Francisco). 

For  statistics,  see  volumes  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources, issued  annually  by  the  L'nited  States 
Geological  Survey  (Washington),  and  also  The 
Mineral  Industry  (New  Y'ork,  annual). 

SALT,  Sir  Titds  (1803-76).  An  English 
manufacturer,  born  at  ilorley,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Y'orkshire.  He  learned  the  wool-stapling 
business,  and  in  1824  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  father  at  Bradford.  He  was  the  first 
to  make  practical  use  of  Donskoi  wool  in  worsted 
manufacture,  and  in  1836  he  introduced  alpaca 
to  the  British  market.  In  18.53  he  opened  a  great 
factory  a  few  miles  from  Bradford,  on  the  River 
Aire,  about  whicli  there  soon  grew  up  the  town 
of  Saltaire.  His  factories  were  built  with  special 
regard  to  warmth,  light,  and  ventilation,  and  in 
the  town  he  erected  hundreds  of  model  dwellings. 
a  public  dining  hall,  factory  schools,  public 
baths,  and  other  conveniences.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1869.     Consult:  Balgarnie,  Life  of 


Sir  Titus  Sail  :  and  Holyrod,  Saltaire  and  Its 
Founder. 

SALTA,  siil'ta.  A  northwestern  province  of 
Argentina,  bordering  on  Bolivia  and  Chile  (Map: 
Argentina,  D  8 ) .  Area,  45,000  square  miles.  The 
western  half  is  occupied  by  Andean  ranges,  while 
the  ea.stern  part  Ix-longs  to  the  (iran  Chaco.  It  is 
abundantly  watered  and  contains  a  considerable 
area  of  agricultiiral  land.  Grain,  sugar,  and 
various  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised  successfully. 
The  mountains  contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  minerals,  but  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  cattle-rais- 
ing. Population,  in  1900,  131,9.38.  Capital, 
Salta. 

SALTA.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Salta. 
Argentina,  situated  among  the  mountains,  135 
miles  northwest  of  Tucumjin  (Map:  Argentina, 
D  8 ) .  The  town  is  well  built  with  paved  streets, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  national  college,  and  a 
normal  school.  A  railroad  runs  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  an  im])ortant  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bo- 
livia. Population,  in  1895.  16.672;  in  1901  (esti- 
mated), 17..500. 

SALT  BUSH.     See  Atriplex. 

SALT-CAKE.  A  name  applied  to  the  crude 
sodium  sulphate  obtained  when  sodium  chloride 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.     See  Soda. 

SALTILLO,  sal-tel'yo,  or  Leona  Vicaeio. 
The  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico,  sit- 
uated on  the  plateau  5200  feet  above  sea-level 
and  45  miles  southwest  of  Monterey,  on  the 
Mexican  National  Railroad  (Jlap:  Mexico,  H  5). 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  handsome 
church,  a  college,  an  athen;eum,  and  the  Madero 
Institute,  containing  a  library.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  the  m.anufacture  of  blankets  and  shawls. 
cotton  cloth,  and  flour.  The  town  is  an  important 
trade  centre.  Population,  in  1895,  26,801.  Sal- 
tillo  was  founded  in  1586  as  an  outpos-t  against 
the  Apaches.  Near  the  city  is  Buena  Vista,  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Jlexican  and  the 
United  States  forces  in  1847. 

SALTIRE.  One  of  the  ordinaries  in  heraldry 
(q.v.). 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  The  capital  of  Utah 
and  the  county  seat  of  Salt  Lake  County,  near 
the  Jordan  River  and  12  miles  southeast  of 
Great  Salt  Lake:  670  miles  west  by  north  of 
Denver  ( Jlap :  L'tah,  B  1 ) .  The  Union  Pacific, 
the  Rio  Grande  Western,  the  Utah  Central,  and 
other  railroads  enter  the  city.  Salt  Lake  City 
holds  a  unique  place  among  the  towns  of  the 
L'nited  States  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  generally  known  as  Mormons  (q.v.). 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  valley,  more  than 
4300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains.  To  the  east  is  Fort  Douglas  (q.v.), 
a  United  States  Government  military  post,  with 
an  extensive  reservation.  There  are  hot  sul|)hur 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Salt  Lake  (q.v.)  are  several  bathing  re- 
sorts, of  which  Saltair  and  Garfield  Beach  are 
the  most  popular.  The  city  has  an  area  of 
more  than  51  square  miles.  It  is  laid  out  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  streets  being  broad  and  regular, 
and  pleasantly  shaded.  Irrigation  ditches  line 
the  thoroughfares.  Lawns  and  gardens  add  to 
the  general  attractiveness.  Many  of  the  wards 
contain  public  squares.  Liberty  Park  has  an 
area  of  110  acres. 
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Xcar  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Temple 
Block  ( square ),  containintr  the  Temple,  the  Tali- 
prnaclc,  and  the  Assembly  Hal] — all  together 
forming  the  ollioial  scat  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
The  Temple,  the  most  licautiful  of  the  imposing 
edifices  erected  by  the  Mormons,  was  begun  in 
1S53  and  was  finished  in  lS:i:5  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,000,1)00.  The  structure  is  of  granite, 
186  by  99  feet,  and  each  end  is  surmounted  by 
three  lofty  towers.  The  highest  spire  supports 
a  figure  of  the  ilonnon  angel  Moroni.  The  Tab- 
ernacle is  an  elliptical  building,  250  by  l.")0 
feet,  having  a  roof  similar  in  shape  to  a  turtle- 
shell.  It  is  noted  for  one  of  the  largest  self- 
supporting  arches  in  the  world  and  for  its 
great  organ.  Its  acoustic  properties  are  superb. 
The  auditiuiuni  seats  several  thousand  persons. 
Among  other  buildings  connected  with  the  Mor- 
mon Church  are  the  former  residences  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  Lion  House,  the  Beehive  House, 
and  the  Gardo  House,  the  tithing  storehouse, 
and  also  the  large  establishment  of  Zion's  Co- 
operative Mercantile  Institution,  whose  annual 
sales  are  said  to  amount  to  more  than  .$4,000,000, 
A  monument  in  honor  of  Brigham  Young  is  one  of 
the  features  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  city  and  coun- 
ty building,  costing  .$900,000,  is  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  public  edifices.  Other  prominent 
structures  are  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre,  the  Expo- 
sition Building,  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  Holy 
Cross  and  Saint  Mark's  hospitals.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  (q.v. )  is  in  Salt  Lake  City,  also 
a  State  Normal  School.  The  private  institutions 
for  secondary  education  include  All  Hallow's 
College  (Roman  Catholic).  Gordon  Academy 
(Congregational),  the  Latter  Day  Saints'  Col- 
lege, Rowland  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  and 
the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute  (Presby- 
terian). There  are  several  libraries,  of  which 
the  most  important,  aside  from  those  belonging 
to  the  educational  institutions,  are  the  Public, 
■with  some  14.000  volumes,  and  the  State  Law 
Library,  with  10.000. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  most  important  town 
between  Denver  and  the  Paeifie  Coast.  Its  in- 
terests are  mainly  commercial,  the  city  being  the 
distributing  centre  for  a  vast  and  rich  mining, 
stock-raising,  and  farming  country.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  region  is  secured  liy  means  of 
irrigation.  The  city  is  the  headquarters  of  sev- 
eral large  mining  companies,  and  has  smelters 
and  mineral  mills.  Its  industrial  importance, 
however,  is  comparatively  small,  tlie  various  man- 
ufactories in  the  census  year  1900  having  had 
only  $4,049,000  capital  and  an  output  valued  at 
$6,109,000.  Among  the  leading  establishments  are 
car  shops,  breweries,  confectionery  factories, 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  lime  and  cement  works,  saddlery  and 
harness  factories,  looking-glass  and  picture  frame 
factories,  tobacco,  cigar,  and  cigarette  factories, 
lumber  mills,  etc.  Electric  power  is  used  by 
many  of  the  factories,  as  well  as  by  the  electric 
lighting  and  the  street  railway  plants.  The 
power  is  electrically  developed  from  a  mountain 
cataract  some  35  miles  from  the  city. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  a  unicameral  council,  and  ad- 
ministrative officials,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the 
council.  The  city  attorney,  treasurer,  auditor, 
recorder,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  however,  are 
chosen  by  popular  vote.     The  city  spends  annu- 


ally for  maintenance  and  operation  about  $790,- 
000,  the  principal  items  being:  sebools,  $265,000; 
interest  on  debt.  $ll>.S.OOO;  streets.  $60,000;  lire 
department,  $4:i.OOO:  police  department.  $40,000; 
waterworks.  $;!7,000:  municipal  ligiiting.  $;il,- 
000.  The  waterworks,  built  in  1S74.  are  tlie 
properly  of  the  nnMiici])alily.  The  system  has 
cost  more  than  $4,400,000.  It  now  comprises 
150  miles  of  mains.  The  net  debt  of  the  eitv  in 
1902  was  .$3.o05.,S60 :  the  assessed  valuation, 
$33,692,318.  The  ])opulation  in  181)0  was  8236; 
in  1870.  12.854;  in  1880,  20,708;  iu  1890,  44,843; 
in  1900,  53,531. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1847  by  the  Mormons 
under  Brigham  Young,  who.  leaving  the  Missouri 
River  on  April  7.  arrived  at  this  point  on  .Inly 
24.  It  was  organized  as  a  city  in  1851,  anil 
until  1868  was  called  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  now  are  'Gen- 
tiles.' Consult:  Bancroft,  Hixloitj  of  I'lah  (San 
Francisco.  1889)  ;  .Jones,  ,SV(((  Lake  Citt)  (Salt 
Lake  City.  1889);  Powell  (editor),  Bistorio 
Toinis  of  lite  Western  (States  (New  York,  1901). 
See  -\IoRJiox,s. 

SALT-MARSH  CATERPILLAR  MOTH.  A 
moth  (l^ciiciirelicii  <icra'a)  fmnid  in  New  Lngbiml 
and  so  named  l)eeause  its  larva,  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar, feeds  on  the  salt  grass  of  the  marshes. 
See  Colored  Plate  of  Moths. 

SALTO,  sal'tft.  The  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  Uruguay,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Urugiuiy,  260  miles  northwest  of 
Jlontevideo,  with  which  it  has  railway  connec- 
tion (ilap:  Uruguay.  F  10).  Here  steamers 
from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  transship 
their  cargoes  for  Southern  Brazil,  either  by  rail 
or  river  transportation.  The  chief  industries  are 
leather  manufacturing,  the  salting  of  meats,  and 
boat-building.  Commercially  Salto  ranks  second 
to  ilontevideo  in  the  Republic.  It  was  founded 
in  1817,  and  its  present  population  is  about 
13.000. 

SALT  OF  TARTAR.  A  commercial  name 
for  crude  jiotassium  carbonate. 

SALTONSTALL,  sal'ton-stal.  GrRDOX  (1660- 
1724).  A  colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut,  born 
at  Haverhill.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1684,  and  in  1691  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  (Congregational),  at  New  London, 
Conn.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  politics  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in  1707.  to 
fill  the  imexpired  term  of  (lovernor  \Yinthrop. 
and  was  thereafter  reelected  until  his  death.  It 
was  largely  due  to  him  that  Yale  was  removed 
from  SayI>rook  to  New  Haven. 

SALTPETRE  (OF.  salpestre,  Fr.  salpetre, 
from  Lat.  «//.  salt  +  petra,  from  Gk.  ir^pa, 
rock),  or  Nitre.  A  mineral  potassium  nitrate 
crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombie  system.  It  is 
found  native  in  certain  soils  of  Spain.  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  and  especiall.v  in  East  India,  although  in 
relatively  small  quantities.  Still  smaller  deposits, 
of  local  import:ince  only,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  L'nited  States  such 
deposits  occur  in  caves  in  Kentucky  and  else- 
where in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  in 
Tennessee.  Saltpetre  occurs  but  seldom  in  strata, 
being  for  the  most  part  a  product  continually 
formed  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  upon 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  presence  of 
bases.  The  process  of  refining  consists  in 
bringing  the  nitre  into  solution  and  adding  potas- 
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siiim  rarlioimtc  for  llic  leniovul  of  any  lalcium 
or  iimyiicHiiini  sails  thai  may  be  present.  Glue 
is  then  aildeil  to  the  solution,  and  thus,  on  boil- 
ing, a  seuni  is  formed  on  the  surface  containing 
ail)-  organic  substances  that  may  be  present. 
When  the  scum  ceases  to  rise  the  liquid  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  the  clear  portion  is  run  off 
into  coolers,  from  which  the  nitre  separates  as 
minute  floury  crystals  which  are  finally  washed 
to  remove  afl  adhering  mother  liquor,  iliieh  of 
the  commercial  saltpetre  is  now  made  from  -fhile 
saltpetre'  (see  below)  by  means  of  potassium 
chloride.  Potassium  nitrate  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  When  heated  to  about  340°  C.  (044° 
F.)  it  fuses  without  decomposition,  foniiing  a 
thin  liquid,  which,  cast  into  molds,  solidities  to 
a  white,  translucent,  fibnms  mass  known  as  sal 
IMiiiicIle.  It  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  other  ex- 
plosives, and  a  small  proportion  is  employed 
in  the  making  of  fireworks  and  matches:  also  it 
serves  as  a  preservafive  for  foods,  as  a  flux  in 
assaying,  as  an  ingredient  of  certain  tire-extin- 
guishers, and  in  medicine. 

Chile  saltpetre,  or  cubic  nitre,  is  the  mineral 
sodium  nitrate  that  is  found  native  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  especially  in 
Northern  Chile  and  Bolivia,  where  it  occurs  in 
beds  several  feet  in  thickness.  The  commercial 
article  is  prepared  by  lixiviation  of  the  crude 
material  with  boiling  water,  concentration,  and 
crystallization.  The  resulting  salt  contains  from 
92  to  97  per  cent,  of  pure  sodium  nitrate. 

SALT  RANGE,  or  Kalabagh.  A  mountain 
range  of  the  Pimjab,  India,  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelum  (Map:  India,  B  2).  It  is  a 
nigged  chain  of  rocky  and  barren  peaks  from 
2000  to  5000  feet  high,  and  is  noted  for  immense 
deposits  of  pure  rock  salt. 

SALTS.  Compounds  formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  metals  for  the  hydrogen  of  acids.  See 
Acids;  Dissociation;  Chemistry  (historical 
section) . 

SALTS,  Smelling.  A  preparation  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  with  some  of  the  sweet-scented 
volatile  oils,  used  as  a  restorative  by  persons 
suffering  from  faintness.  The  pungency  of  the 
ammonia  is  all  that  is  useful,  the  oils  being 
added  to  make  it  more  agreeable.  Oils  of  laven- 
der, lemon,  cloves,  and  bergamot  are  those  chiefly 
used. 

SALT  SPRING.  A  common  terra  for  sub- 
terranean saline  waters  which  reach  the  surface 
through  natural  or  artificial  passages.  Aside 
from  their  unusually  large  content  of  dissolved 
minerals  salt  springs  possess  no  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  interest.    See  Spring  and  Salt. 

SALTTJS,  siil'tus,  Edgar  Evertson  (1858—). 
An  .Vnurican  novelist  and  journalist,  born  in  New 
York  City.  He  received  his  education  in  Saint 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  later  in  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Universities  of  Munich  and 
Heidelberg.  He  graduated  from  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in  1880.  His  first  published 
works  were  biographical  and  philosophical:  Bal- 
zac (1884)  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Disenchantment 
(1885)  ;  and  The  Anatomy  of  yeqation  (1880). 
Later  hp  wrote  much  fiction,  dealing  chiefly  with 
contemporary  fashionable  life:  Mr.  IncouJ's  Mis- 
adienture.  (1887)  ;  The  Truth  About  Trisirem 
Varick  (1888)  ;  Eden  (1888)  ;  A  Transaction  in 


ncarts  (1889)  ;  The  Pace  that  Kills  (1889)  ;  A 
Transient  Guest  (1889)  ;  Lore  and  Lore  (1890)  ; 
Mary  Magdalen  (1891);  A  Story  Without  a 
yame  (1891)  ;  Imperial  Purple  (1892)  ;  Madame 
Sapphira  (1893);  Enthralled  (1894);  When 
Dreams  Come  True  (1895).  An  elder  brother, 
Fr.vncis  Saltus  Saltus  (1849-89),  was  a  poet, 
traveler,  and  linguist,  whose  first  volume.  Honey 
and  Call,  appeared  in  1873.  After  his  death  his 
poems  were  cditeil  in  four  volumes  liy  his  father. 

SALTYKOFF,  sal'ti-kof,  :Mikiiail.  A  Rus- 
sian writer.     See  SlITCUEDRIN. 

SALTZMANN,  ziilti'man,  K.vrl  (1847—). 
A  tiernuin  nuuine  and  landscape  painter,  born  in 
Berlin.  He  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  of  Her- 
man Eschke,  then  studied  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
after  traveling  through  Holland  and  Italy,  set- 
tled in  Berlin.  Some  coast  and  harbor  views 
in  Holland,  as  well  as  delineations  of  the 
agitated  sea,  e.g.  "Entrance  to  Harbor  of  Kol- 
berg"  (1878,  collection  of  German  Emperor),  had 
already  furnished  proof  of  his  remarkable  talent, 
when  "the  chance  came  to  him  of  acconiiianying 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  on  his  trip  around  the 
world  in  1878-80.  Of  several  pictures  resulting 
from  that  tour  may  be  m^itioned  "Corvette 
Prince  Adalbert  in  the  Strait  of  ilagellan"  (1833, 
Breslau  Museum),  and  "In  the  Pacific  Ocean" 
(1888,  German  Emperor).  In  the  suite  of  Em- 
peror William  II.  he  visited  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1888,  Norway  in  1889  and  later,  and  from  these 
and  other  journevs  resulted  such  subjects  as 
"William  II'.  Whaling  in  Norway"  ( 1892) ,  "Sur- 
render of  Danish  Ships  at  Eckernfiirde"  (1894, 
Kiel  Museum),  "Opening  of  Kaiser- Wilhelm 
Canal"  (1896),  and  "Sailing  Vessel  in  Driftlce" 
(1898).  The  National  Gallery  in  Berlin  contains 
"Crui.ser  Leipzig  at  Saint  Helena"  (1893)  and 
"Manteuvre  of  Torpedo-Boats."  In  1888  Saltz- 
mann  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  at  Ber- 
lin: in  1894  he  became  instructor,  and  in  189(> 
professor  at  the  Academy. 

SA'LUS.  The  Roman  goddess  of  health,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek  Hygeia.  She  had  a 
temple  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  dating  from  B.C.  307. 
She  is  represented  with  a  rudder  and  globe  or 
pouring  a  libation  on  an  altar  encircled  by  a 
serpent. 

SALTJTATI,  sil'loo-tii'te,  or  SALTJTATO, 
CoLVCCio  DE'  ( 1330-1406) .  An  Italian  humanist. 
In  1375  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Florence, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  exercised  great  influence 
throughout  Italy.  "His  State  papers  were  writ- 
ten in  elegant  Latin.  Among  his  writings  were 
biographies  of  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  Dante, 
and  a  translation  into  Latin  of  part  of  the 
Dirina  Commedia.  He  also  directed  the  publi- 
cation of  Petrarch's  epic,  Africa.  Collections  of 
his  epistles  appeared  at  Rome  in  1741  and  1742. 
Consult  Tirabosehi,  Storia  dclhi  lettcratura  itali- 
ana,  vol.  xii.   (Florence,  1805-13). 

SALUTATIONS  (Lat.  salutatio,  from  salu- 
tare,  to  salute,  from  salus,  health,  prosperity, 
from  salriis^  safe:  connected  with  Skt.  sarra, 
whole,  entire).  The  employment  of  formal  and 
prescribed  methods  of  address  when  one  person 
encounters  another.  Such  greetings  were  for- 
merly graduated  according  to  rank;  in  recent 
times,  with  increasing  democracy,  they  have 
grown  less  and  less  precise.  Salutations  may 
be  made  either  by  words  or  gestures.  With  respect 
to   the   verbal   formulas   thev  mav   be   classified 
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imder  several  heads.  (1)  The  expresision  of  a  de- 
sire for  the  prosjjerity  of  tlie  person  accosted. 
This  depended  oriyimiUy  on  the  belief  that  a  wish 
for  good  or  evil  niif;lit  be  elleetive  in  bringing 
about  tlie  state  of  things  desired  and  produce  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  individual  toward 
wdiom  it  was  directed.  We  have  a  simple  example 
in  the  expres^-imi  'Your  liealth!"  us<'<l  in  drinking. 
(2)  The  uH'cring  of  a  prayer  for  tlie  well-being 
of  any  one,  which  is  continued  in  our  'good  morn- 
ing.' 'good  night,"  wliich  are  abbreviations  for 
'God  give  you  good  morning,'  etc;  (3)  Expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  admiration,  or  honor.  Here 
belongs  the  'plural  of  majesty,'  applied  first  to 
kings,  and  by  degrees  made  general. 

Terms  of  respect  like  'your  Honor,'  'your 
Majesty,"  'your  Grace,'  'your  Excellency,'  liave 
been  appropriated  to  particular  degrees  of  rank. 
It  is  only  a  more  ancient  variety  of  the  preceding 
use  when  an  idea  of  adoration  is  introdiu'cd  of 
which  a  survival  is  seen  in  the  title  of  'Reverend' 
applied  to  clergA-men.  Gestures  may  be  regarded 
as  arising  in  the  first  place  from  the  animal  im- 
pulses, as  in  the  pleasure  of  contact  which  induces 
patting  the  cheek  or  hand,  embracing,  and  the 
like.  The  manifestation  of  such  enjoyment  ex- 
hibits nuich  variation:  thus  kissing  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  liuman  practice,  but  is  rather 
confined  to  certain  peoples.  There  are  likewise 
attitudes  of  subservience,  implying  that  the  in- 
ferior puts  himself  at  the  dis-posal  of  the  su- 
perior. Here  belong  our  customs  of  bowing  and 
courtesying,  of  lifting  the  hand  in  salute,  and 
the  kneeling  and  prostration  still  practiced  in 
the  Orient.  Denudation  is  a  movement  symbolic 
of  resignation  of  one's  goods  to  a  ruler,  and 
survives  jierhaps  in  the  customs  of  lifting  the  hat 
or  removing  the  glove  before  shaking  hands. 

SALUTES.  Military  courtesies  rendered  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  among  the  latter  by  juniors 
to  seniors  in  rank,  also  the  compliments  paid  by 
the  military  or  naval  services  of  a  nation  to 
the  ruler  or  representative  of  another  nation. 
All  army  officers  salute  on  meeting  and  in 
making  or  receiving  official  rejiorts,  the  junior 
saluting  first,  except  when  the  salute  is  intro- 
ductory to  making  a  report  to  the  representative 
of  a  common  superior,  as  the  adjutant,  officer 
of  the  day,  etc.,  when  the  officer  making  the 
report  salutes  first.  Enlisted  men  unarmed  sa- 
lute with  the  hand  farthest  from  the  officer. 
Officers  are  always  saluted  whether  in  uniform 
or  not.  Enlisted  men  unarmed,  whether  covered 
or  uncovered,  salute  before  addressing  an  officer, 
and  again  after  receiving  a  reply.  In  the  Eng- 
lish army  this  detail  differs  to  the  extent  that 
soldiers  uncovered  always  salute  by  standing 
simply  to  attention.  Soldiers  in  the  I'nited 
States  Regular  Army  are  required  to  salute,  in  the 
prescribed  form,  officers  of  the  navy,  marines, 
volunteers,  and  militia,  just  as  they  would  their 
own  officers.  When  the  national  or  regimental 
color  standard  uncased  is  carried  past  a  guard 
or  other  armed  body  the  salute  is  given,  and  the 
field  music  soimds  'to  the  color.'  Officers  and 
men  armed  sahite  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
such  arnr.  or  if  unarmed,  make  the  salute  by 
uncovering.  British  regulations  differ  again 
here  in  that  under  no  circumstances,  save  in 
church  and  during  a  part  of  the  burial  service, 
do  officers  or  men  uncover. 

Salutes  with  Cannon  are  fired  between  sun- 


rise and  sunset  only,  Sundays  usually  excepted, 
and  the  national  Hag  is  displayed.  Tlie  national 
salute  of  '21  guns  is  ueeorded  to  the  President 
on  his  arrival  and  deiiarlure  from  a  military 
post  or  naval  vessel,  no  other  personal  salute 
being  allowed  in  his  presence.  The  number  of  gun.s 
prescribed  for  other  officials  is  as  follows:  The 
Vice-President,  111;  Ambassador,  111;  Secretiiry 
of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  other  Cabinet 
officer.  Chief  .Justice,  Govcriior-(;eiieral.  (iovernor 
of  Stale  in-  Territory,  or  island.  President  of  the 
Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, committee  of  Congress,  admiral,  or  gen- 
eral, 17;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  vice-admiral,  or  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, lo:  minister  resident,  rear-admiral,  or 
major-general,  l.'l;  charg*''  d'affaires,  eoniinodore, 
or  brigadier-general,  11:  consul-general,  !);  con- 
sul, 7:  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent,  .'>. 

In  the  navy  salutes  are  of  various  kinds.  A 
junior  or  inferior  salutes  a  senior  or  superior  by 
touching  his  cap.  Other  salutes  are  tiring  of 
guns,  manning  of  yards,  dipping  of  colors,  etc. 
Men  in  boats  salute  by  lying  on  their  oar.s  or 
tossing  them.  In  the  United  States  and  in  most 
other  services  0-poundcr  guns  are  used  for  salut- 
ing when  the  ship  has  pieces  of  that  calibre. 
When  a  man-of-war  fires  a  salute  to  a  foreign 
fiag  or  a  foreign  officer  the  salute  is  returned 
gun  for  gun;  but  if  the  salute  is  to  an 
officer  of  the  same  service  the  latter  only  returns 
the  number  of  guns  to  which  the  junior  is  en- 
titled by  his  rank.  The  salute  by  dipping  of 
colors  is  made  by  a  man-of-war  only  in  answer 
to  a  similar  salute  made  by  a  merchant  ves.sel. 
As  few  modern  men-of-war  have  yards,  manning 
the  yards  is  no  longer  a  common  usage. 

SALUZZO,  sa-loci'tso.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Cuneo,  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  18  miles  by  rail  north- 
northwest  of  Cuneo  (Map:  Italy,  15  3).  It  ha.s- 
a  semi-Gothic  cathedral,  begun  in  1480.  The  man- 
ufactures are  silk  fabrics,  leather  goods,  iron 
ware,  and  hats.  The  chief  tr;ulc  is  in  grain,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  Marquisate  of  Saluzzo.  created 
in  the  first  half  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  lasted 
till  1548,  when  the  city  was  seized  by  the  Ercneh, 
who  gave  it  up  to  Savoy  in  IGOl.  Population 
(commune),  in  1001,  16,394. 

SALVADOR,  siil'ra-Dor'.  The  smallest  and 
most  densely  populated  republic  of  Central 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras,  on 
the  east  by  Honduras  and  the  (iulf  of  Fonseca, 
on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  the 
northwest  b.y  Guatemala  ( Jlap :  Central  America, 
C  4).     Its  area  is  813.5  scpiarc  miles. 

Topoc.R.\pnv.  Along  the  n(U'thern  border  ex- 
tends the  great  Sierni  Madre  of  Central  .\iiieriea. 
with  many  peaks  ranging  from  (1000  th  8000  feet, 
culminating  in  that  of  Cacagnatique.  Parallel 
with  this  and  about  .30  miles  to  the  south  extends 
a  lower  range,  or  rather  elevated  tableland, 
marked  bv  clusters  of  volcanic  peaks,  of  which 
Izalco  (q.v.)  is  the  most  noted.  There  are  de- 
posits of  gold,  silver,  copiier,  and  lead  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Re])iiblic,  iron  in  the  western,  and 
coal  in  the  Leiiipa  Valley.  There  are  about  1.50 
mines  in  operation.  Hetween  (he  main  ranges  is 
a  tableland  diversified  by  short  mountain  s|uirs 
and  drained  largely  by  the  l.einpa,  the  chief 
river  of  the  Republic,  and  the  San  Miguel.  This 
lofty   valley   constitutes    its   most   fertile,   most 
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healthful,  ami  most  populous  portion.  Between, 
tlie  Mcojid  lanjie  and  the  loast  lies  a  series  of 
])lains  broken  by  short  rocky  spurs  that  occa- 
sionally reach  the  shore.  Tlieso  plains  are  for 
the  most  part  marshy  and  unlieallhful  during  the 
rainy  season.  In  addition  to  the  rivers  men- 
tioned the  La  Paz  and  Goascorftn  are  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  boundaries  of  Guatemala 
and  of  Honduras.  The  lakes  are  almost  wholly 
of  volcanic  oritjiM;  Giiija,  belonging  partly  to 
Guatemala,  and  llopanyo  arc  the  most  notable. 
Tile  principal  harbor.  La  Union  Bay,  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Fonscca,  is  the  best  in  Central  -Vmer- 
ica.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
common.  Hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Cli.mate.  The  lower  "areas  below  2000  feet, 
designated  as  'hot  lands,'  are  torrid  and  generally 
.subject  to  fevers.  J-ying  between  2000  and  5000 
feet  arc  the  "temperate  lands,'  enjoying  an  even 
and  delightful  climate.  The  rainfall  is  somewhat 
less  than  in  adjacent  States,  but  sufficient,  the 
rainy  season  lasting  from  May  to  October. 

For  Flora  and  Fauna,  see  these  titles  under 
America.  In  general  Salvador  resembles  the 
rest  of  Central  America  in  its  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Among  its  special  flora  may  be 
mentioned  the  hoitziloxitl,  whose  product  is 
known  as  'Peruvian  balsam;'  the  pita,  whose 
fibre  is  used  for  thread,  cordage,  and  cloth ;  and 
the  !/i(rc(i,  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  starch. 
A  moderate  supply  of  cabinet  and  building  tim- 
ber exists,  and  many  important  medicinal  and 
dye  plants  are  annually  exported.  Native  rubber 
trees  abound,  but  wasteful  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  extracting  the  product. 

Agricultube.  The  mountain  valleys  and  table- 
lands are  deeply  covered  by  an  alluvial  soil  which 
renders  this  section  the  richest  agricultural  re- 
gion of  Central  America.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant crop  is  eoflfee,  which  is  grown  everywhere 
in  the  Republic  between  the  altitudes  of  1500  and 
4000  feet.  The  crop  in  1901  amounted  to  55,600,- 
000  pounds.  A  fine  quality  of  indigo,  sugar  for 
home  consumption,  tobacco,  rice  of  the  dry.  up- 
land variety,  a  little  cacao,  and  the  usual  beans, 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits  for  local 
use,  constitute  the  chief  agricultural  products. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  being  encouraged  by 
a  Government  export  bounty.  There  is  excellent 
pasturage,  and  during  recent  years  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle. 

Manufactures.  Aside  from  the  simple  house- 
hold industries  the  manufactures  of  Salvador 
are  not  important.  There  are,  however,  sugar 
refineries  and  distilleries,  whose  products  are 
largely  for  home  consumption,  saw  mills,  starch 
factories,  cordage  works,  and  mills  for  cleaning 
eoflfee. 

TRANSPORTATIOiSr  AND  COMMUNICATION.  A  nar- 
row-gauge  railroad  of  some  60  miles  connects  the 
port  of  Aeajutla  with  Sonsonate,  Santa  Ana,  and 
San  Salvador.  Four  steamship  lines  connect  the 
ports  of  the  Republic  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  South  America.  Salvador 
has  been  a  member  of  the  postal  imion  since  1879 
and  enjoys  a  fair  local  service. 

CojiMERCE.  The  exports  for  1900  amounted  to 
$9,132,958,  of  which  amount  coffee  contributed 
■$7.132,9.58;  other  exports  in  order  of  importance 
•were  indigo,  balsam,  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
tobacco,   and  sugar.     0%ving  to   the   absence   of 


Atlantic  ports,  fruits  arc  not  largely  exported. 
In  1901  515  vessels  entered  the  various  ports 
and  the  same  nund)er  cleared;  the  value  of  dutia- 
ble inqiorts  was  $0,537,870,  and  the  exports  of 
the  same  year,  subject  to  duty,  were  .$10,956,045. 
The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  spirits,  ironware, 
machinery,  jewelry,  drugs  and  perfumery,  silks, 
woolens,  earthenware  and  glass,  and  flour. 

Government.  Salvador  has  a  centralized  re- 
publican government  under  a  constitution  last 
revised  in  1880.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  President,  elected  by  popviiar  vote  to  serve 
fcnir  years,  and  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  four  Min- 
isters. The  legislative  branch  consists  of  a  single 
House,  composed  of  three  members  from  each  of 
the  fourteen  departments,  elected  annually.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  at 
the  capital,  and  in  five  district  courts,  with  local 
municipal  justices.  Each  of  the  fourteen  depart- 
ments is  in  charge  of  the  Governor,  appointed  by 
the  national  executive.  The  alcaldes  and  other 
municipal  officers  are  elected  by  popular  sufTrage, 
Finance.  The  Government  receipts  for  1901, 
largely  from  import  and  export  duties  and  liquor 
excises,  amounted  to  $0,556,722,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  year  to  $7,640,891.  The 
foreign  debt  in  1899,  amounting  to  £726,420,  was 
in  that  year  assumed  by  the  Salvador  Railway 
Company;  the  internal  debt  in  1901  amounteil  to 
$8,325,905.  There  are  four  banks  of  issue,  with 
a  total  note  circulation  of  $1,673,854.  The  Gov- 
ernment issues  no  notes,  but  in  1899  took  control 
of  the  mint  erected  in  1892  by  a  private  com- 
jjany.  An  attempt  to  introduce  the  gold  standard 
in  1892  was  unsuccessful,  as  was  a  later  enact- 
ment in  1897.  The  Salvadorean  peso  varied  in 
value  from  ,$0.46  in  January,  1901,  to  $0.35  in 
April,  1903.  The  metric  system  was  legally 
adopted  in  1885,  but  the  old  Spanish  measures 
are  almost  universally  used. 

Defen.se.  See  under  Armies.  Salvador  has 
one  small  cruiser. 

Population.  The  population  of  Salvador  in 
1901  was  1,006,848  (493.893  males  and  512,955 
females),  an  average  of  139  to  the  square  mile. 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  ]iopulation  is  reported  as 
white,  55  per  cent,  as  Indian,  and  40  ])er  cent, 
as  of  mixed  blood.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador 
(q.v. ),  a  name  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the 
Republic.  Tlie  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  elementary 
schools  in  1893  numbered  585,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  29,427  ;  above  these  are  three  insti- 
tutes for  secondary  instruction,  and  in  the  capital 
there  are  a  higher  college  for  women,  a  poly- 
technic school,  two  normal  schools,  and  a  uni- 
versit}',  with  faculties  of  pharmacy,  jurispru- 
dence, natural  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
civil  engineering.  Tliere  are  public  hospitals  in 
eleven  cities,  asylums  and  training  scheols  for 
orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  the  fine  Rosales 
Hospital,  costing  .$3,500,000.  in  San  Salvador. 

History.  After  the  conquest  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca by  Alvarado  in  1524-25  Salvador  formed  part  of 
the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala.  When  Mex- 
ico threw  of!'  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821  the  Central 
American  provinces  accomplished  the  same  result 
without  blood.shed.  For  a  time  Salvador  and  her 
sister  provinces  formed  a  part  of  the  ephemeral 
empire  of  Iturbide.  After  his  overthrow  and 
until  1839  it  was  one  of  the  States  of  the  Central 
American  Federation,  but  since  the  dissolution 
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of  this,   Salvador  has   usiuilly  opposed   the  suc- 
cessive attempts   to   unite   Central  America. 

liiBLiOGHAPHY.  De  Ifelot,  La  rcpuhliquc  de 
Salradur  (Paris,  ISOo)  ;  Squier,  The  l^lales  of 
Central  America  (London.  1808)  ;  Gonzalez, 
Gcografia  de  Ceiitro  Ameriea  (San  Salvador, 
1878)  :  Carrillo.  Ksludio  liislorico  de  la  Amdrieu 
Central  ( ib.,  188!))  ;  Keyes,  Nociones  de  liistoria 
del  Salvador  (ib.,  1880)  ;  id.,  Apiiiilaiiiieiilos 
estadistica  xobre  la  reptiblica  del  tSalrudor  (ib., 
1880)  ;  "Salvador."  Bureau  of  Amerivan-  Re- 
publics liuUetin  oS  (Washington,  1892). 

SALVAGE  (OF.  salrage,  from  salver,  sauver, 
Pr.  saucer,  to  save,  from  Lat.  sal  rare,  to  save, 
from  salvus,  safe).  In  maritime  law,  an 
allowance  in  money  which  is  awarded  by  courts 
of  admiralty  to  those  who  voluntarily  save  a  ship 
or  her  cargo  from  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea  (when 
it  may  be  called  civil  salvage),  or  recover  them 
after  capture  (when  it  is  termed  mililarg  sal- 
vage). The  service  rendered  in  salving  nuist  be 
voluntary  and  not  one  which  the  person  render- 
ing it  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  ])eiform.  The 
services  of  salvors  must  be  rendered  within  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  in  order  to  entitle  those 
rendering  tliem  to  receive  salvage,  as  the  right 
to  salvage  is  not  recognized  by  the  common  law. 

\^hen  the  salvors  are  in  possession  they  have 
a  certain  qualified  property  right  in  the  ship, 
which  does  not,  however,  extinguish  that  of  the 
owners,  but  gives  them  the  right  to  continue  the 
salvage  service  to  the  exclusion  of  other  would- 
be  salvors.  Where  the  first  set  of  salvors  are 
themselves  assisted  by  a  second  set,  the  salvage  is 
divided  according  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
parties;  but  the  law  favors  the  first  salvors,  and 
only  great  peril  of  the  first  set  or  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  vessel  or  cargo  by  them  will  justify 
interference  on  the  part  of  a  second. 

The  amount  of  the  salvage  to  be  paid  is  not 
fixed  by  any  rule  of  law  or  statute,  but  rests 
within  the  discretion  of  the  admiralty  judge  wlio 
awards  the  amounts  due  as  salvage.  The  follow- 
ing considerations,  however,  are  of  great  weiglit 
in  determining  wliat  amount  shall  be  paid  as 
salvage :  ( 1 )  The  dangers  from  which  the  prop- 
erty is  salved.  ( 2 )  The  danger  to  the  salvors. 
(3)  The  value  of  the  property  salved.  (4)  The 
value  of  the  property  risked  by  the  salvors.  (5) 
The  labor,  time,  and  skill  expended  by  the  sal- 
vors. ( 6 )  The  risk  run  by  tlie  salvors  of  not 
saving  the  property  and  consequently  of  not  being 
remunerated  for  their  labor. 

Higher  salvage  will  be  usually  decreed  in 
derelict  cases  than  where  an  intention  of  return- 
ing to  the  vessel  temporarily  abandoned  is  clear. 
While  there  is  no  absolute  law  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  salvage,  the  owiiers  of  the  salvor 
vessel  receive  usually  one-third,  the  master  twice 
as  much  as  the  mate,  the  mate  double  a  seaman's 
share,  and  those  who  navigate  the  saved  ship 
into  port,  or  otherwise  take  the  greater  risk, 
double  the  share  of  those  who  remain  on  the 
salvor  vessel.  A  claim  to  salvage  may  be  barred 
by  a  contract,  not  extortionate  or  unconscion- 
able, to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  the  aid  to  be 
given.  Tn  siich  case  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are  determined  by  the  contract  and  not  by 
the  maritime  law  of  salvage,  and  the  salvors 
may  recover  for  services  rendered  whether  they 
are  successful  or  not.  Another  bar  is  the  ex- 
istence   of    a    custom    of    rendering    assistance 
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among  vessels  of  the  same  class,  as  in  the 
steamboat  navigation  of  the  Alissi.ssippi.  Salvage 
adjustments  are  made  and  enforced  in  Enghind 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  the  Liiited 
States  by  the  United  States  District  Courts.  Sal- 
vors have  a  lien  on  the  property  salved,  which 
takes  ])recedence  over  all  others  and  may  be 
enforced  in  admiralty  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  or 
the  salvors  may  at  their  option  proceed  against 
the  owner  of  the  property  sahed  by  a  proceeding 
in  personam.  See  AdsiihaI.TY  ;  LlK.v  ;  .M.VIUTIME 
Law;   DKiua.KT;   1'kize. 

SALVANDY,  sal'vii.N'de',  Xarci.sse  Achii.i.e. 
Count  de  (1793-1850).  A  French  statesman  and 
historical  writer,  born  in  Condom  (Gers).  He 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  181.'!  and  1814,  and 
sul)se(|uently  in  the  .lournal  dcs  Debats  attacked 
the  reactionary  iiolicyof  the  (iovernment.  He  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  I8:i7-:i!t  and 
184.5-48,  Ambassador  to  Madrid  from  1841  to 
1843,  and  to  Turin  from  184:i  to  184.">.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  political  and  otlier  fugitive  writings, 
he  pul>lislied  tlie  novel  lion  .\lonzo,  on  I'Espagne 
(1824),  Histoire  dc  Fologne  avant  ct  .-ious  Ic  roi 
Jean  iiobiesky  (1827-29),  Seize  mois,  on  La  revo- 
lution et  les  rfvolut iottnaircs  (1831),  and  other 
works, 

SALVATIEKKA,  sal'vii-t.'-ar'rA,  A  Mexican 
town  in  tlie  State  of  Guanajuato,  on  the  River 
Lerma  and  on  the  Mexican  National  Railroad, 
18  miles  south  of  Celaya  (Map:  Mexico,  ,1  7). 
Its  most  important  manufactures  are  those  of  cot- 
ton goods.  Its  ])opulation,  in  18',)5,  was  11,008. 
The  parish  church,  Nuestra  Sefiora  dc  las  Luces, 
is  one  of  the  l)est  in  the  bishopric.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1613  during  the  viceroyalty  of 
tlie  Count  of  Salvatierra,  and  two  centuries  later, 
April  10,  1813,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  con- 
test between  the  royal  forces  under  Iturbide  and 
the   independeiils   cnmmaniled   by   Ramon   Rayon. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  The,  A  religious  or- 
ganization aiming  to  evangelize  the  masses  who 
are  outside  of  the  influence  of  tlie  churches.  It  was 
founded  in  England  by  William  Booth  (q.v.), 
who  began  open-air  meetings  in  East  London  in 
1805,  independent  of  ecclesiastical  connections, 
but  himself  still  keeping  in  touch  with  church 
people,  and  finally  established  the  'East  London 
Mission'  in  an  old  wool  house  in  Bethnal  (ireen. 
The  name  of  'Christian  Mission'  was  assumed  in 
1869.  and  that  of  'Salvation  Anny'  in  1878. 
Military  terms  Avere  substituted  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical designations  which  were  first  adopted. 
Uniforms  were  devised  for  the  laborers,  which 
were  intended  to  be  distinctive  but  plain  and  in- 
conspicuous, and  not  to  c^epart  too  noticeably 
from  the  usual  costume.  Hence  they  vary  in 
different  countries  and  are  adapted  to  the  na- 
tional dress. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  orthodox  churches. 
Xo  distinctions  are  recognized  except  those  of 
individual  ability  and  piety;  and  women  serve 
in  all  duties  on  precisely  the  same  plane  as  men. 
Conventionalities  are  thrown  aside  and  all  per- 
missible devices  are  ado])ted  and  [iractices  fol- 
lowed that  will  attract  jiojiular  atti'ution.  The 
system  of  government  and  the  nomenclature  are 
absolutely  military,  Tlie  local  districts  and  sta- 
tions are  provinces,  districts,  posts,  etc, :  the 
bodies  of  the  working  force  are  corps;  the  officers 
are  the  general,  commandants,  colonels,  majors. 
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captains,  lieutoiiants,  and  scryoaiits.  While 
fumls  are  ilerivod  from  subscriiitioiis,  the  aim  13 
to  make  the  posts  sell'-supporlint!.  Tlie  general 
hn«  liecri,  from  the  first,  the  fouiider,  William 
iiootli,  who  was  ably  seeonded  by  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine (Mumford)  Booth,  until  her  death  in  18'.)0, 
For  her  devotion  to  the  work  she  has  been  called 
'the  mother  of  the  Salvation  Army.' 

The  Salvation  Army  has  extended  its  field  of 
operations  until  in  1903  it  carriwl  on  cam- 
paigns in  49  countries  and  colonies  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  It  re- 
ports 7174  corps,  circles,  and  societies,  with  15,- 
590  ollicers  and  employees.  The  gospel  is 
preached  in  31  languages.  The  number  of  social 
institutions  for  the  jioor  is  G20,  with  daily  ac- 
conunodation  for  33,000.  The  number  of  beds 
supplied  in  12  nmnths  is  given  as  4,308,854,  and 
the  number  of  meals  supplied  in  the  same  period 
as  7,041,775. 

In  ISSO  George  Scott  Eailton  was  sent  over 
from  England  to  organize  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  United  States.  What  it  has  actually  accom- 
plished since  that  time,  as  well  as  its  methods 
of  work,  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the' Pocket  History  prepared 
by   the  Army: 

Offleers,  cadets,  and  employees 3,948 

Corps,  outposts,  slum  posts,  and  social  institu- 
tions   911 

Accommodation  in  social  institutions 9,000 

Expended   annually  upon   the  poor  of  America, 

exclusive  of  farm  colonies $480,000 

Annual  provision  of  beds  for  the  poor 3,000,000 

industrial  homes,  wood  yards,  and  stores  for  un- 
employed   &3 

Accommodation  (finding  daily  work  for  the  un- 
employed)   ''SO 

Annual  income  from  their  work $150,000 

Outside  einplo.vuient  found  for  about 25,000 

Farm  colonies 3 

Acreape 2,800 

Colonists  (men.  women,  and  children) 400 

Rescue  homes  for  fallen  girls 21 

Accommodation  in  same 500 

Girls  passing  through  yearly 1,800 

Babies  cared  for  in  rescue  homes  daily,  about 100 

Passing  tlirough  annunlly,  about 500 

Accommodntion  for  (-hildreu  in  orphanages 150 

Accommodation  for  children  in  day  nurseries 100 

Children  settled  on  colonies  with  parents,  about..  250 
Children    cared    for  in    various   ways,  annually 

about 1,500 

Christmas  dinners,  clothing,  and  toys,  persons 

provided  with 250,000 

The  Salvation  Army  issues  58  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  in  24  languages.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  The  ^Vn>■  Cry  (weekly). 
The  Young  Soldier  (weekly).  The  Social  Gazette 
(weekly),  and  All  the  World  (monthly).  For 
the  history  of  the  Army  and  its  work,  consult  the 
works  of  General  Booth,  particularly  In  Darkest 
England  and  the  Way  Out  (Londoii,  1890)  :  the 
writings  and  memoirs  of  Jlrs.  Booth  (see  the 
biographical  notice  of  her  husband)  ;  the  Life  of 
General  Booth,  hv  his  son-in-law,  Comumnder 
Booth-Tucker  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Railton, 
Tieentii-one  Years'  Salvation  Army  (London, 
1887)  ;  id..  Heathen  England  (ib.,  1891). 

SALVATOR.  A  name  (compare  'monitor') 
given  to  various  large  lizards,  as  the  teju  (q.v. ), 
in  reference  to  the  belief  that  they  warn  persons 
of  the  presence  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator. 

SALVATOR  ROSA,     See  Rosa,  Salvator. 

SALVE,     See  Oixtmext, 

SALVIA.     See  Sage, 

SAL'VIA'NUS.  A  Christian  writer,  of  the 
fifth  century.    He  was  a  native  of  Cologne,  and 
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during  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  was  presbyter 
at  ^larseilles.  He  wrote  several  works  on  de- 
votional subjects,  of  which  there  are  extant  Advcr- 
sus  Araritiam,  a  treatise  against  avarice,  which 
api)earcd  in  four  books  under  tlie  pseudonym  of 
Timotheus  (c.440  a.u.)  ;  De  Gubernatione  Dei, 
on  the  providence  of  God,  a  work  in  eight  books, 
written  during  the  inroads  by  the  barbarians 
upon  the  Koman  Empire;  and  nine  pastoral  let- 
ters. These  works  are  valuable  for  their  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  morals  of  the  period. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Halm  (Berlin,  1877) 
and  by  Pauly  (Vienna,  1883). 

SALVIATI,  siil've-a'te.  A  name  frequently 
applied  to  the  Italian  painter  Francesco  del 
Rossi    (q.v.). 

SALVINI,  sal-ve'ne,  Alessandro  (1861-96). 
An  American  actor,  son  of  the  Italian  tragfdian 
Tommaso  Salvini  (q.v.).  Born  at  Rome  December 
21,  1861,  he  was  educated  at  Florence  as  a  civil 
engineer.  He  came  to  America  in  1881,  and  after 
learning  English  became  an  actor  and  pla.ved 
with  Clara  Jlorris  and  Margaret  :Matlier.  He 
joined  his  fatlier's  company  when  the  latter  came 
to  this  coimtry  in  1885.  In  New  York  City  he 
won  successes  as  Launcelot  in  Elaine  and  as 
Henry  Borgfeldt  in  The  Partners,  but  his  best 
knowii  plays  throughout  the  country  were  per- 
haps ilon'te  Cristo,  Hamlet,  and  The  Three 
Guardsmen.  His  D'Artagnan  was  an  admirable 
performance.  He  died  at  his  father's  home  in 
Florence,  Italy,  December  15,  1896.  Consult 
McKav  and  Wingate,  Famous  American  Actors 
of  To-day  (New  York,  1896). 

SALVINI,  Tommaso  (1829—).  A  celebrated 
Italian  tragedian,  born  at  Milan.  His  parents 
were  actors,  and  when  a  boy  he  showed  such 
talent  for  the  stage  that  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  great  Gustavo  Modena.  After 
winniug  renown  in  juvenile  characters  he  joined 
the  Ristori  troupe.  In  1849  he  entered  the  array 
of  Italian  independence,  in  which  his  services 
were  conspicuous.  After  the  war  he  appeared  in 
the  Edipo  of  Xiccolini  and  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess. Alfieri's  Saul,  in  which  he  played  not  long 
afterwards,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his 
characters.  In  Paris,  where  he  played  Orosniane 
(in  Voltaire's  Zaire),  Orestes.  Saul,  and  (Itliello, 
he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  186.^, 
at  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  birthday  in 
Florence,  Salvini  with  the  other  great  Italian 
actors,  Rossi,  Gattinelli,  and  Ristori,  was  invited 
to  perform  in  Silvio  Pellico's  Franeesca  da 
Rimini.  His  first  appearance  in  the  United 
States  was  in  1873,  and  he  was  so  well  receiveil 
that  he  repeatedly  returned.  During  his  second 
visit  (1880-81)  he  first  tried  the  experiment  of 
acting  in  Italian  with  a  company  that  spoke 
English.  In  1SS6  he  and  Edwin  Booth  played  to- 
gether for  three  weeks,  Salvini  as  Otliello  and 
Booth  as  lago.  After  Salvini's  last  tour  in  this 
country  in  1890  he  retired  from  the  stage  to  his 
home  in  Florence.  Consult:  Leaves  from  the 
Autobiography  of  Tommaso  Salvini  (New  York, 
1893)  ;  Ricordi,  aneddofi  ed  impressioni  (Mi- 
lan. 1895)  ;  Winter,  Shadows  of  the  Stage  (New 
Y'ork.   1S92). 

SALWIN,  sal'wen',  or  SALWEEN.  A  large 
river  of  Southeastern  Asia.  It  rises  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Tibet  and  flows  southward  through 
the  Province  of  Yunnan.  China,  and  then  through 
Burma,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  east 
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of  the  delta  of  the  Inawachly  (Map:  Asia,  .15). 
It  is  over  1500  iiiilos  loiij;.  Almost  the  entire 
course  of  the  river  is  through  a  narrow  valley 
with  stee])  sides;  its  How  is  often  extremely  swift, 
and  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  raj)ids  caused 
by  roekj-  reefs  extending  aeross  the  elianiiel.  Its 
basin  is  narrow,  and  the  tributaries  are  nearly 
all  very  short,  some  of  them  entering  the  main 
stream  by  cataracts.  Consecjuently  the  river  is  of 
little  importance  for  conimeree.  In  Lower  Burma, 
however,  it  is  regularly  navigated  in  strelehes  by 
steam  launches. 

SALYANY,  s;ilya'ne.  A  town  iu  the  Russian 
Government  of  Baku,  Transcaucasia,  situated 
on  the  Kur  ( Map :  Russia,  G  7 ) .  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  lisheries  of  the  Kur.  Population,  in  1897, 
12.120,  chietly  Tatars. 

SALZBURG,  ziilts'boUriv.  A  duchy  and 
crownland  i<(  Austria,  bounded  by  Upper  Aus- 
tria on  tlie  north,  Tyrol  and  Bavaria  on  tlie  west, 
Tyrol  and  Carinthia  on  the  soutli,  and  Styria  and 
L'pper  Austria  on  the  east  (ilap:  Austria,  C  3). 
Area,  2767  square  miles.  Salzburg  is  one  of 
the  most  mountainous  regions  of  Austria.  The 
Hohe  Tauern.  which  rise  on  its  southern  frontier, 
branch  oft"  into  numerous  high  spurs  running 
northward  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  deep  valleys.  The  northern  part  is  covered 
by  a  continuation  of  the  Salzburg  Alps  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  isolated  mountains,  some  of 
them  exceeding  9000  feet  in  altitude.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Salzach.  a  tributary  of  the  Inn, 
which  drains  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  region. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  mountain  lakes, 
some  of  them  situated  at  a  very  high  altitude  and 
of  remarkable  picturesqueness.  The  mountain- 
ous surface  of  Salzburg  makes  it  unfavorable  for 
agriculture,  and  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
very  limited.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  is  of  minor 
im])ortance  and  the  crops  do  not  suffice  for  the 
domestic  demand.  Cattle-raising  receives  consid- 
erable attention.  Salzburg  is  rich  in  minerals 
and  especially  in  salt,  of  whicli  it  su]))dies  over 
8  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  Austria.  Iron, 
gold,  and  copper  are  also  mined  to  some  extent. 
The  manufacturing  industries  are  limited  and 
consist  chiefly  of  glass,  iron,  and  marble  works. 
The  house  industries  are  confined  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  coarse  cloth,  stockings,  and  linen. 
There  is  a  State  tobacco  factory,  employing  over 
400  men.  Salzburg  has  a  local  Diet  of  26  mem- 
bers and  sends  0  representatives  to  the  Austrian 
Eeichsrat.  The  population  in  1900  was  193,247, 
principally  German  Catholics.  Capital,  Salz- 
burg   (q.v.). 

Tlie  town  of  Salzbiirg.  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  .Juvavum,  was  made  the, seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric in  696.  In  798  the  see  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric.  It  graduall.v  came  into  possession 
of  an  extensive  district,  and  the  archliishops  of 
Salzburg  occupied  a  prominent  position  among 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Tlie  archbishops  expelled  the  .Jews  in  1498 
and  some  30,000  Protestant  subjects  in  1731-32. 
In  1802  the  see  was  secularized  and  Salzburg  be- 
came a  temporal  principality  luider  Ferdinand, 
the  dispossessed  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In 
180.5  it  passed  to  Austria,  and  in  ISIO  to  Bavaria, 
and  in  1814  was  permanently  luiited  with  Aus- 
tria. 

SALZBURG.  The  capital  of  the  Crownland 
of  Salzburg,  Austria,  charmingly  situated  amid 


mountainous  scenery  on  the  Salzach,  73  miles 
cast.,soullieast  of  ilunicli  (Map:  Austria,  C  3). 
The  old  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with 
its  narrow  streets,  llat-roofed  houses,  but  beauti- 
ful s(|uares  and  fountains,  is  d(imiiiati'<l  by  the 
IlohenSalzburg  citadel,  nn  the  .Miincbsberg,  at  au 
altitude  of  aliout  4(10  feet  (1780  feet  above  sea 
level),  reached  by  a  cable  railway.  ]''our  iron 
bridges  connect  the  old  with  the  modern  section 
of  the  town.-  A  bronze  statue  of  Mozart,  who 
was  born  here,  adorns  one  of  the  spacious 
squares.  The  site  of  the  ancient  fortilications  is 
now  occupied  by  a  handsome  residential  quarter. 
Among  the  interesting  churches  are  the  seven- 
teenth-century late  Remiissame  cathedral,  the 
twelfth-century  Romanesque  Saint  Peter's,  and 
tlie  thirteenth -cculuiy  Franciscan  Churcli  with 
an  imposing  Gutldc  tower.  In  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  there  is  a  lilirary  of  over 
40,000  volumes.  The  secular  edifices  include  the 
Grand  Ducal  Palace,  the  Government  buililings 
the  former  university  buildings,  and  the  Mirabell- 
Schloss,  an  ancient  arcbicpiscoiial  palace,  with  a 
valuable  geological  collection.  Of  sjiecial  interest 
are  the  ancient  burial  ground  of  Saint  Peter  and 
tlie  Summer  Uiiling  School,  with  galleries  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  Among  the  educatioiiiil  in- 
stitutions are  the  Jluseum  Cai-olinoAugusteiim, 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  and 
a  library  of  over  50,000  volumes;  a  theological 
faculty,  two  upper  gymnasia,  a  normal  school,  a 
priests'  seminary,  and  a  public  librar_v  of  over 
05,000  volumes.  Interesting  features  in  the 
vicinity  in  addition  to  the  fortress  of  Hohen- 
Salzburg,  alreadv  alluded  to,  are  the  Capuziner- 
lierg.  witli  the  Capuchin  monasterv,  the  (iaislierg, 
all  commanding  magnificent  views,  and  the  castle 
Hellbrunn,  with  gardens,  theatre,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900.  32,934.  For  history,  see  Salzui-bo 
above.  Consult:  Zillner,  (iescliichte  der  Htadt 
Hahhurg  (Salzburg,  1885-90):  li\\\\\er,  Salzburg 
vnd  seine  Fiirstcn   (Reichenhall,  1895). 

SALZBURG     FESTIVAL.        An     Austrian 

musical  festival  held  annuallv  at  Salzburg, 
where  the  works  of  Haydn  and  other  classic  com- 
posers are  rendered  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
It  ranks  among  the  repr?sent:itive  festivals  of 
the  world.     See  Musical  Festival. 

SALZKAMMERGUT,  zlilts'kam'nier-goot.  An 
alpine  district  covering  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  tlie  .\ustrian  Crownland  of  I'pper 
Austria,  together  with  parts  (if  Styria  and  Salz- 
burg. It  is  celebrated  for  its  varied  and  pic- 
turesque scenerv,  embracing  a  series  of  beautiful 
lakes  bordered  by  loft.v,  steep,  anil  forest-covered 
mountains.  The  most  noted  of  the  lakes  is  the 
Traun.  an  expansion  of  the  River  Traun,  whicli 
flows  through  the  district.  The  principal  resorts 
are  Ischl  and  Gniunden.  The  Salzkammergut.  as 
its  name  implies,  is  famous  also  for  its  immense 
salt  deposits. 

SALZMANN,  ziilts'nian.  Ciihistian  Gott- 
iiiLF  (1744-lSll).  A  German  educator,  born  in 
Siimmerda,  Thuringia,  and  educated  for  the 
Church  ;it  .Icna.  He  was  pa-tcir  at  Hnhrborn 
(1768-72)  and  then  deacon  at  Frfurt.  where  he 
first  proclaimed  his  belief  in  natural  religion  and 
his  theory  of  isolation  as  a  fjiclor  in  moral  edu* 
cation.  In  1781  he  was  called  to  the  Pliilau- 
throjiinuni  in  Dessaii  to  be  teacher  of  morals  iind 
religion.  Three  years  afterwards  he  started  at 
tSchnepfenthal  a  school  which  celebrated  its  cen- 
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teiinrv  in  1884.  His  more  important  books  are 
tlie  ironical  Krcbsbiichkin  (1780),  with  ilirec- 
tions  lor  wrong  education;  Karl  vuii  Kdilsbcrg 
(17S3-S8)  anil  Kuiirad-KUfcr  (17!»4),  pedagogi- 
cal fiction  comparable  to  I'estalozzi's  Leonard 
and  (lirlnidt-:  and  a  rnrfc  meciim  for  the  teaclier, 
the  Amcim-nb'iicMcin  (1806),  showing  the  obverse 
of  the  Krcbsbiichlciii.  Consult  tlie  memoir  pub- 
lished by  the  school   (Leipzig,  1884). 

SALZWEDEL,  zalts'vu'dd.  A  town  of  tlie 
Province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  110  miles  southeast 
of  Hremon,  on  the'  navigable  Jeetze,  a  tributary 
of  the  Elbe  (Slap:  Prussia,  D  2).  It  has  some 
editiees  interesting  for  their  architecture  and  a 
valuable  nniseuni  of  preliistorie  relics.  The 
manufacture  of  pins,  niadiinory.  leather,  and 
chemicals,  and  the  weaving  of  damask  and  linen 
are  the  (iriiicipal  industries.  Population,  in  1900, 
10.18!l.  Salzwedcl  (1070-1170)  was  the  capital 
of  Altmark,  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  State. 

SAMAIN,  sa'maN',  Albert  Victor  (1858- 
1000 ) .  A  French  poet,  born  at  Lille.  He  studied 
at  the  Lycee  and  became  an  employee  in  the  Pre- 
fectvire  of  the  Seine,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  His  first  poems  a])peared  in  the 
Mercttre  de  France.  These  were  collected  in  1893 
as  Le  jardin  de  I'infante,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  L'urne  penchce  (1897).  His  other 
published  volumes  include  Aiij-  floncs  dlt  vase 
(1898).  Le  ehnriot  d'or,  and  the  lyric  drama 
J'olypheme  (1901).  His  melancholy,  refined 
verse  is  noted  for  its  melody. 

SAMALE,  sa-mii'ln.  A  Malay  people  on 
Samal  Island.  Davao  Bay,  Southern  Mindanao. 
See  PuiLipriN-E  Islakds. 

SAMANA,  sil'ma-nii',  or  Santa  Barbara  de 
Samana.  A  seaport  of  Santo  Domingo,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore  of  the  large  Bay  of 
SamanS.  64  miles  northeast  of  Santo  Domingo. 
It  is  the  outlet  for  the  fertile  Vega  Real,  and  ex- 
ports eocoanuts,  bananas,  and  cacao.  Population, 
5000. 

SAM  AUG,  sa-niang'.  A  tribal  group  in  the 
Malacca  Peninsula.     See  Semakg. 

SAMANI,  sa-nili'ne,  and  DILEMI,  di'la-me. 
Two  Persian  dynasties  of  minor  importance.  The 
Saniani,  who  traced  their  descent  to  the  Sas- 
sanida>  (q.v.),  destroyed  the  Saflfarids  in  a.d.  900, 
when  Amr,  the  sixth  SafTarid  monarch,  was  con- 
quered by  Ismail  ibn  Ahmad,  the  third  ruler  of 
the  Samanid  line,  who  established  the  real  power 
of  his  house.  Ismail  extended  his  sway  over 
Transoxania,  Balkh,  Herat.  Seistan.  Khorasan, 
Gurgan,  Taliaristan,  and  Kai,  but  the  Caspian 
provinces  were  lost  in  the  reign  of  his  son  and 
successor,  Ahmad  II.,  who  died  in  913.  There 
■were  eleven  monarchs  of  this  dvnasty:  Ahmad 
L  (e.813-8G4)  :  Nasr.  I.  (874-892)  :  Ismail  (848- 
907)  ;  Ahmad  II.  (died  913)  ;  Nasr  II.  (died 
942)  ;  Nnh  I.  (died  954)  ;  Abd-al-Malik  I.  (died 
961)  ;  Mansur  I.  (died  970)  ;  Nnh  II.  (captured 
997);  Mansur  II.  (blinded  999):  and  Abd-al- 
Malik  IT.  (dethroned  999).  After  the  death  of 
Abd-al-Malik  his  brother,  Ismail-al-Muntasir, 
maintained  a  resistance  against  the  Alid  dynasty, 
the  conquerors  of  the  Samanids,  until  1004,  when 
ne  fell  a  victim  to  treachery.  The  history  of 
Persia  during  the  century  of  Samani  power  offers 
few  events  of  imjiortance.  The  dynasty  was  a 
peaceful  one,  encouraging  literature  rather  than 
conquest.     Among  the  noteworthy  names  in  Per- 


sian literature  who  nourished  during  this  period 
were  Kudagi  (q.v.),  Daqiqi  (q.v.),  and  Firdausi 
(q.v.),  wiio  began  liis  great  epic,  the  Ukuh-numah, 
at  the  Samanid  Court. 

The  Dilemi,  who  came  from  the  Province  of 
Dilem,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ruled  the  Prov- 
ince of  Gurgan,  were  founded  by  Mardawi  (928- 
935).  who  was  murdered  in  a  mutiny  at  Ispahan. 
The  line  had  eight  other  rulers:  Vashmgir  (935- 
9C7),  the  younger  brother  of  Mardawi,  three 
times  driven  from  his  throne,  which  he  thrice 
regained  by  the  help  of  his  ally,  the  Samanid 
Nuh  I.;  'Bistun  (976);  Kabus  (976-1012), 
opposed  bv  his  son  and  successor,  Minochir; 
Minochir  "(1012-29);  Anushirvan  (1029-43); 
Dara  or  Iskander  (1043-C.1060)  ;  Kai  Kaus,  who 
wrote  his  QCihusnamah  in  1080  or  1082  for  the 
guidance  of  his  son  and  successor,  Gilanshah ; 
and  Gilanshah  ( 1082-C.1090) ,  who  was  captured 
by  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Malikshah.  (See  Seljuk.s.) 
Consult:  Mirchond,  Histoire  des  Saman'ules, 
translated  by  Defremery  (Paris,  1845)  ;  Justi, 
Iraiiisches  Sanienhuch  (Marburg,  1895)  ;  Horn, 
"Geschichte  Irans  in  islamitischer  Zeit,"  in 
Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Grundriss  der  iranischen  Phi- 
lolo(iir,  vol.  ii.   (Strassburg,  1900). 

SAMAK,  sjl'raar.  One  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, the  easternmost  of  the  Visayan  group.  It 
is  situated  between  latitudes  10°  42'  and  12°  43' 
N.  and  between  longitudes  124°  12'  and  125°  49' 
E.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Visayan  Sea  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
Iv  8).  On  the  northwest  it  is  separated  from 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Luzon  by  the  Strait 
of  San  Bernardino,  11  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
southwest  the  Strait  of  San  Juanico,  one  mile 
wide,  separates  Samar  from  Leyte.  It  is  rouglily 
oval  in  shape,  narrowing  into  a  long,  pointed 
peninsula  in  the  southeast,  and  has  an  extreme 
length  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  156  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.  Its  area  ia 
5488  square  miles,  including  about  150  small 
dependent  islands  covering  290  square  miles.  It 
ranks  third  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago. 

The  coasts  of  SSmar  are  more  finely  indented 
than  those  of  any  other  island  in  the  archipelago. 
The  eastern  coast,  which  is  not  very  well  known, 
is  especially  cut  up  into  numerous  small  inlets 
and  headlands,  and  is  fringed  with  islets  and 
rocks.  Xearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  is 
rough  and  hilly,  though  nowhere  exceeding  2000 
feet  in  altitude.  The  mountain  region  of  the  in- 
terior forms  a  forest-covered  and  little  exposed 
wilderness. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Samar  has  not  been  well 
explored  and  is  not  yet  being  exploited,  partly 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives  in  the  in- 
terior. Coal,  gold,  copper,  and  cinnabar  are, 
how-ever,  reported  in  quantities  of  commercial 
value.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  island  are 
well  suited  to  the  production  of  all  the  staple 
crops  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  output  of  hemp 
is  very  large,  the  normal  amount  annually  ex- 
ported previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1890  being 
28,000,000  pounds.  In  1899  the  export  of  hemp 
amounted  to  21.000.000  pounds.  Sugar,  rice,  and 
eocoanuts  are  also  raised  in  larjje  quantities, 
while  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cereals  are 
among  the  minor  products.  Mechanical  indus- 
tries are  still  undeveloped,  though  sugar  and 
cocoanut  oil  are  manufactured  to  some  extent. 
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There  are  practically  no  roaJs  in  the  ishind,  and 
means  of  coninuinioation  are  conlineil  wholly  to 
the  waterways  alonj;  the  coasts  and  the  rivers, 
niost  of  the  latter  being  navigable  for  native 
•  boats.  All  the  towns  and  nearly  all  villages  are 
situated  on  navigable  water,  and  tliere  is  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
number  was  estimated  in  I'JOl  at  195,380,  are 
almost  of  pure  Visayan  stock,  and  speak  the 
Visayan  language.  Tlie  island  with  its  dependent 
islets  forms  a  single  province,  whose  capital  is 
Catbalogan    (q.v. ). 

Samar  w'as  one  of  the  last  of  the  Visayan 
islands  to  remain  in  active  insurrection  against 
the  L'nitcd  States,  and  its  pacification  ])resented 
considerable  difficulties,  as  the  natives  burned 
their  villages  and  took  refuge  in  the  pathless 
wilderness  of  the  interior.  Xot  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1902  did  sufficient  American  forces  arrive 
to  begin  active  operations  in  the  field,'  and  on 
February  18th  Lukban,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Visayan  insurgents,  was  captured.  His  successor, 
Gueverra,  surrendered  with  all  his  followers  to 
General  Smith  in  April,  and  in  .Tune,  1902,  civil 
government  was  inaugurated  in  the  island.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Philippine 

ISLAKD.S. 

SAMARA,  sa-m:i'ra.  A  government  of  East- 
ern Russia  (Map:  Russia,  H  4).  Area,  over  60,- 
300  square  miles.  The  rsgion  is  divided  by  the 
Samara,  a  tributarj-  of  the  Volga,  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  northern  is  largely  hilly  and  abun- 
dantly watered,  while  the  southern  has  the  char- 
acter of  a  steppe  with  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
southeast.  The  principal  river  of  Samara  is  the 
Volga,  which  forms  its  western  boundary  for  a 
distance  of  over  GOO  miles.  Samara  has  a  fertile 
black  soil,  exhausted  somewhat  by  wasteful 
methods. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  product  is  ex- 
ported. There  are  over  10,000.000  acres  under 
cultivation,  chiefly  under  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  The  German  colonists  cultivate  tobac- 
co on  an  extensive  scale.  Famines  are  not  in- 
frequent. The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
is  only  about  .$5,000,000.  The  population  in  1897 
was  2,763,478,  of  whom  the  Russians  formed 
about   70   per   cent, 

SAMARA.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  Eastern  Russia,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Samara  with  the  Volga, 
about  740  miles  southeast  of  Moscow  (Jlap:  Rus- 
sia, H  4).  It  has  an  excellent  port  and  im- 
mense grain  storehouses.  The  chief  industry  is 
milling.  There  are  a  seminary  for  teachers,  a 
seminary  for  priests,  and  a  public  library  with  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  trade  in  grain, 
flour,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  and  horses  is  very  ex- 
tensive. Samara  was  founded  as  a  fort  in  1586. 
Population,  in  1897,  91,672. 

SAMARANG,    sa'ma-rang'.      The   capital    of 

the  residency  of  the  same  name  in  .Java,  situated 
on  the  northern  coast,  at  the  motith  of  the  river 
of  Samarang,  and  about  2.")0  miles  east-southeast 
of  Batavia  (Map:  East  India  Islands,  DO).  It 
is  an  important  conunercial  centre,  although 
its  harbor  is  very  defective  and  practically  in- 
accessible during  the  monsoon.  Population,  in 
1897,  84,244,  including  3355  Europeans. 

SAMA'RIA.  The  central  division  of  ancient 
Palestine   (q.v.). 


SAMARIA  (lieb,  iSImiiuiuii,  probably  watch 
or  guard,  .\iainaic  Sliamrayiii,  Gk.  Sayudpeio, 
SdiiKircid,  Xeiiepuv,  Hiiiicrun,  Soiuipiiv,  SomurOn, 
2e/zap6(^i',  *S'cM((/i*('(JH,  Lat,  Suinuriu) .  A  city  of 
ancient  Palestine  (Map:  Palestine,  C  3),  which, 
early  in  the  ninth  century  h.c,,  was  made 
by  Omri  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
According  to  I.  Ivings  xvi.  23-24,  after  reigning 
six  years  at  Tirzah,  Omri  bought  the  site  from 
one  Shemer,  and  named  the  city  which  he  built 
there  after  the  original  owner.  It  was  situated 
on  a  hill  of  more  than  300  feet  elevation,  i.sohitcd 
on  all  sides  except  the  east.  It  was  about  six 
miles  northwest  of  Sliechcm  an<l  commanded  the 
road  northward  to  the  |)lain  of  Ksdraelon  and 
westward  to  the  coast.  It  was  thus  well  adapted 
for  a  fortified  ca])ital.  Under  Ahab  the  city  be- 
came a  centre  of  Uaal  worship.  The  Syrians 
laid  siege  to  it  during  the  reign  of  Ahab  (I. 
Kings  XX.   1),  and  again  in  the  time  of  Joram 

(II.  Kings  vi.  24  et  .se(i.).  but  did  not  capture  it. 
It  was  invested  by  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  was 
taken    by    his    successor,    Sargon,    in   B.C.   722. 

(See  SAitARiTANS.)  Samaria  was  captured  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (is.c.  331),  who  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants  and  replaced  them 
with  Macedonian  colonists.  It  was  taken  and 
completely  destroyed  by  .lohn  Hyrcanus  (n.C. 
120),  but  w-as  soon  rebuilt  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jews  till  Pompey  restored  it  to 
the  descendants  of  the  expelled  Samaritans.  It 
was  fortified  by  Gabinius.  Augustus  gave  the 
town  to  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it  with 
much  splendor  and  called  it  Sebaste,  after  the 
Emperor  (2e/3a(7T^,  from  Se/Saorij  =  Augustus), 
Philip  the  Evangelist  preached  Christianity  in 
Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5),  and  in  the  third  century 
it  was  an  episcopal  see.  A  Greek  bishop  still 
derives  his  title  from  Sebaste.  After  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Palestine  the  importance  of 
Sebaste  declined.  It  is  now  a  small  village  (Se- 
bastiyeh),  with  but  few  relics  of  its  former  great- 
ness. 

SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LIT- 
ERATURE. The  Samaritan  belunus  to  the 
Semitic  languages  and  may  be  grouped  with  the 
western  Aramaic  dialects,  although  it  contains 
strong  admixtures  of  Hebrew.  It  is  no  longer 
spoken,  but  is  still  studied  by  a  few  priests  in 
the  small  Samaritan  community  (see  Samari- 
tans) at  Nabulus,  where  the  common  s])cech  is 
now  Arabic,  The  dialect  is  interesting  from  a 
philological  point  of  view,  both  because  of  its 
antiquity  and  of  its  'mixed'  character.  Its  his- 
tory may  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  but  its  beginnings  belong  to  a  still  earlier 
date.  That  it  survived  the  .Xrabic  conquest  is 
due  to  the  sacred  character  which  it  acquired  in 
the  e\'es  of  the  Samaritans  by  virtue  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  into  their  dialect.  The 
alphabet  is  a  direct  derivation  of  the  Phoenician 
and  more  antique  in  character  than  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  letters.  Its  phonology  presents  .some 
peculiar  characteristics,  the  nmst  pronfuniced  be- 
ing the  practical  loss  of  guttural  sounds,  which 
leads  to  considerable  confusion  in  the  writing  of 
words  containing  guttural  letters.  Its  morjihol- 
ogy  presents  no  unique  featiires,  while  its  vocabu- 
lary contains  many  foreign  words  borrowed  from 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The  literature  is  of 
small  extent  and  of  little  value.  Besides  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Targum  (see  Samabi- 
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TAS  PD.NTAriCfcii),  it  consists  of  cliionicles,  litur- 
gies, Hiiil  lijiniis.  Tile  eluouieles  inehicle:  (1) 
'J'lie  iidwariiuH  Hook  of  Jusliud,  an  Arabic  eluon- 
iole,  nsoribod  by  critics  to  tbc  thirteenth  century, 
taken  in  part  from  tlic  canonical  13ook  of  Joshua, 
with  legendary  additions,  that  charge  the  Jews 
■with  being  oppressors  of  tlie  Samaritans,  and, 
after  the  time  of  Eli,  apostates  from  the  faith. 
The  narrative  is  continued  to  a.d.  .'S.iO,  when  it 
abruptly  ends.  (2)  The  Chronicle  of  the  Gen- 
erations, professedly  written  by  Eleazer  ben 
Amrani,  1142,  and  afterwards  continued  by  many 
hands;  it  gives  a  calculation  of  sacred  times, 
the  age  of  patriarchs,  and  a  list  of  high  priests. 
(3)  The  Chronicle  of  .\bulfath.  written  about  the 
midclle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  drawn  from 
the  two  previous  works,  with  additional  legen- 
dary matter.  The  liturgies  and  liynms  belong 
to  diO'erent  periods.  The  Samaritans  have  also 
produced  a  number  of  commentaries,  theological 
tracts,  and  grannuatical  works,  written  in  Arabic. 
Consult:  Peternuinn,  lirctis  [jiiu/iKe  Snmiiritaiia' 
(Inimmatica  (Berlin.  1S73)  ;  Kohn,  Zur  Sprachc, 
Litlrriiltir  und  Dorjmntik  der  Saiiiaritaner  (Leip- 
zig, 1870)  ;  id.,  Sdinaritanische  litudien  (Breslau, 
1868)  _;  Ntitt,  Frdfimeiils  of  a  Samaritan  Penta- 
icuch  (London,  1874). 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  A  recen- 
sion of  the  commonl.y  received  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  used  by  the  Samaritans,  and  their 
only  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  None 
of  the  manuscripts  that  have  reached  Europe  is 
older  than  the  tenth  century.  The  variants 
which  it  presents  from  the  JIasoretic  text  are 
mostly  of  a  trifling  nature,  representing  chiefly 
diflerent  fashions  of  spelling.  There  are.  how- 
ever, more  important  diflferences.  such  as  the  oc- 
currence of  Gerizim.  (See  Eb.\l  and  Gekizim.) 
In  the  figures  of  Genesis  v.  and  xi.  are  likewise 
discrepancies  between  the  Masoretic  and  the 
Samaritan  recension,  which  appear  to  be  due  to 
varying  traditions.  There  is  also  one  essential 
alteration  respecting  the  Pentateuchal  ordinances. 
Exodus  xiii.  6.  where  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
has  "six  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread," 
instead  of  "seven."  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  polyglots, 
and  an  edition  in  square  Hebrew  cliaracters  was 
published  by  Blayney  (Oxford.  1700),  but  a 
critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  edition  it  is  difficult  to  do 
more  than  to  speculate  on  the  age  and  origin  of 
the  work,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  earlier  than  the  fourth  centurv-  B.C..  and  it 
may  even  belong  to  the  third.  The  translation 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  the  Samaritan 
idiom  above  referred  to  (the  Samaritan  Targitm) 
is  ascribed  by  the  Samaritans  to  their  high 
priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  twenty  years  before 
Christ,  but  it  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  It  follows  the  Hebrew  original 
very  closely.  A  critical  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Petermann  and  Vollers  (Berlin.  1872- 
91).  Consult:  Gesenius,  De  Penfdfeiichi  Sdnw- 
ritnni  Orifiine.  Indole,  ct  Avctoritafe  (Halle. 
1815)  ;  Nutt,  Frdr/ments  of  a  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch (London,  1874). 

SAMARITANS.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  iidiabitaiits  of  the  Province  of  Samaria  after 
the  Assyrian  conquest,  and  in  later  times  the 
members  of  a  religious  community  having  its 
centre  in  Shechem   (Nabulus)   and  the  neighbor- 


ing ilount  Gerizim.  The  teiritory  of  Samaria 
became  f(n-  tlu'  first  time  a  distinct  political  or- 
ganization after  Gilead  and  (ialilee  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Assyrians  in  n.c.  734.  In  B.C.  722 
the  independence  of  this  State  wag  lost.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  probably  taken  by  Shalma- 
neser  IV.,  but  .Sargon  claims  the  victory  and  un- 
doubtedly carried  awa.v  a  part  of  the  population, 
according  to  his  own  account  27.2!iO  persons. 
The  bulk  of  the  Israelitish  populatiun  remained 
in  the  land  subject  to  the  same  tribute  as  before 
(Disptdu  Iiisciijition.  24).  In  B.C.  720  Samaria 
united  with  H:imath.  Arpad,  Simyra,  and  Damas- 
cus in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion.  A  number  of 
Arabian  tribes  such  as  the  Tamudi.  Ibadidi.  ilar- 
samani,  and  Hayapa  were  settled  in  the  district 
of  Samaria  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  715.  According  to 
II.  Kings  xvii.  24,  the  King  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon  and  from  Cuthah  and  from 
Ava  and  from  Hamath  and  .Sepharvaim,  and 
placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  King  of  Assyria  was  Assluirljaniiial 
(B.C.  6(58-626).  This  is  undoid:)tedh'  the  King 
meant  by  "the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  who, 
according  to  Ezra  iv.  9-10.  brought  a  number  of 
Elamitish  and  Babylonian  peoples  into  the  Prov- 
ince of  Abar  Nahara.  or  Trans-Euphratenc. 
Such  deportations  would  be  natural  after  the  con- 
quest of  Elam  in  B.C.  645,  and  the  quelling  of 
Shamash-shum-ukin's  insurrection  in  Babylon, 
Cutha,  and  Sippara  in  B.C.  648.  The  statement 
in  Ezra  iv.  2  tliat  the  people  of  the  land  had 
been  brought  up  by  Esarhaddon  is  from  the  hand 
of  the  chronicler  and  deeuu'd  by  some  scholars 
unhistorical.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  Samaria  in  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  periods 
were  consequentl.v  made  up  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Israelites,  who  had  never  been  deported, 
and  of  the  Arabs,  Babylonians,  and  Elamites  set- 
tled there  by  Sargon  and  Asshurbanipal.  The 
Israelites  naturally  continued  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  and  retained  the  local  traditions  and 
the  household  gods  honored  by  their  fathers.  The 
others  added  the  worship  of  'the  god  of  the  land' 
to  their  veneration  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  foreigners  to 
the  native  stock  involved  the  ascendenc,y  of  the 
Yahweh  cult. 

It  has  been  supposed,  on  the  ground  of  the 
chronicler's  statement  in  Ezra  iv.  1-5,  that  the 
Samaritans  desired  to  participate  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  in  .Jerusalem,  but  were  ref\ised 
permission  to  do  so,  and  therefore  conceived  a 
hatred  of  the  .Jews.  There  is  no  mention,  how- 
ever, of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  historical  nar- 
rative is  subject  to  grave  doubts.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  completion  of  the  temple  was  pre- 
vented by  enemies  until  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  the  chronicler  refers  to  a  letter  sent  to 
Xer.xes  and  another  sent  to  Artaxerxes  by  Tabeel, 
neither  of  which  is  given,  but  produces  in  ex- 
trnso  the  text  of  letters  written  by  Pichum  and 
Shimshai  to  Artaxerxes.  by  Tatnai  and  Shethar- 
boznai  to  Darius,  by  Cyrus,  and  by  Darius. 
These  letters,  found  in  Ezra  iii.-vi.,  are  written 
in  Aramaic.  There  js  no  indication  in  them 
which  of  the  several  kings  who  bore  the  names 
XeiTces.  Artaxerxes.  and  Darius  is  intended,  and 
even  the  most  platisible  construction  leaves  the 
impression  that  these  documents  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  the  numerous 
spurious  decrees  and  official  documents  in  Daniel, 
Esther,  Maccabees,  Aristeas,  and  Josephus.     The 
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most  valuable  historical  work  in  Hebrew  from 
tlie  Persian  period  is  the  Memoirs  of  Xeliemiab. 
It  has  lieon  supposed  tliat  JSanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Gesliem,  the  enemies  of  tlie  .Judean  governor,  were 
Samaritans.  Tlie  text  rather  sti^^'fiests  that  San- 
ballat.  tlic  Iloronite,  was  a  ^Moabite  from  Horo- 
naim,  that  Tobiah  was  an  Ammonite  and  ticshevii 
was  an  Arab.  (See  8a.\b.\llat.  )  Only  a  single 
phrase  in  Xehemiah  iv.  2,  by  which  "his  brothers" 
is  explained  by  the  addition,  "that  is,  the  army 
of  Samaria"  (according  to  the  Greek  version), 
can  bcurged  in  favor  of  the  former  view,  and  this 
phrase  is  proliably  a  late  gloss. 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.,  7,  2;  8.  2 
sqq.),  Sanballat,  a  Cuthean,  was  sent  to  Samaria 
as  satrap  by  Darins  III.  (B.C.  3.30-3,30).  and 
was  permitted  by  .Alexander  to  bnild  a  temple  on 
Jlount  Gerizim,  where  he  made  Manasseh,  his 
son-in-law,  high  priest.  This  Manasseh  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  unnamed  son  of  .Joiada 
in  Nehemiah  xiii.  28,  who  was  the  son-in-l,iw 
of  Sanballat  and  was  driven  away  by  Nehemiah. 
His  cousin,  Jaddua,  the  son  of  .Johanan,  Joiada's 
brother,  was  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Darius 
III.  (Xeh.  xii.  22)  and  Alexander  (.Josephus. 
I.e.).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  Chronicler  and  .Josephiis 
as  to  the  high  priest  in  the  days  of  Darius  III. 
and  Alexander.  But  it  is  necessary,  if  this  be  ac- 
cepted, to  assume  that  Xehemiah  and  Sanballat 
began  their  enmity  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II. 
(B.C.  404-359)  and  that  Sanballat  in  his  old  age 
was  Satrap  of  Samaria.  The  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  built  in 
B.C.  332,  though  no  doubt  there  existed  long  before 
this  time  a  shrine  upon  this  mountain.  How 
much  of  the  older  Israelitish  literature  was  pre- 
served in  Samaria  in  the  Persian  period  is  not 
known,  nor  to  what  extent  the  Yaliweh-worship- 
ing  communities  there  kept  in  touch  with  their 
kinsmen  in  .Judea.  Their  deep  interest  in  the 
IMosaic  period  and  the  religious  associations  of 
tlieir  own  sacred  places  would  naturally  render 
them  anxious  to  possess  every  document  known  to 
them  as  claiming  Mosaic  authorship.  An  evidence 
of  such  a  desire  to  know  and  to  practice  what 
Moses  taught  is  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch, 
probably  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  editorial 
activity  of  Ezra  (see  Hexateucu),  was  accepted 
by  the  Samaritans.  The  consciousness  of  wor- 
shiping Yahweh  in  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
manded that  an  altar  should  be  built  and  benedic- 
tions pronounced  (see  Ebal  .\kd  Gerizim)  must 
have  given  a  strong  impetus  to  the  Samaritan 
movement.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
centralization  of  the  cult  could  be  carried  out 
cvcry\^here  in  the  province.  The  city  of  Samaria 
seems  to  have  been  hellenized  at  .an  early  date, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Sc^-thopolis.  Xor  is  it 
probable  tluit  those  who  lived  in  the  Egyjitian 
town  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  papyri  from  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  (B.C.  28.5-247)  were  adher- 
ents of  the  Shechemite  faith.  .Tews  and  Samari- 
tans may  indeed  have  disputed  about  the  legiti- 
mate place  of  a  Yahweh  sanctuarv  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  Philomctor  (B.C.  181-145).  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  discussion  was  held  before 
the  King  and  that  the  deported  Samaritans  were 
put  to  death.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  no 
credence  can  be  given  to  the  alleged  renuest  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Antiochus  lA^.  (b.c.  1751 04) 
for  permission  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  Zeus 
Xenios  (Ant.,  xii.  5).  II.  Maccabees  vi.  2  knows 
Vol.  XVU.— 33. 


of  no  such  request.  While  the  .Samaritans 
did  not  take  a  part  in  tlie  Maccabean  revolt, 
they  piotited  frum  it  at  lirst,  as  the  Seleucid 
rulers  abandoned  their  policy  of  suppressing  the 
native  cults.  The  worship  of  Yahweh  on  Mount 
Gerizim  could  consequently  be  resumed.  Hut 
the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  power  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  Samaritans,  .loiiathan  .secured  pos- 
session of  three  districts,  Ephraini,  I.ydda,  and 
Kamathaim  (I.  Maee.  xi.  34);  and  John  llyr- 
canus  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim. 
In  B.C.  107  the  entire  Province  of  Samaria  Ik- 
came  Jewish  territory,  after  the  fall  of  the  city. 
Though  the  temple  on  tierizim  was  not  rebuilt,  it 
is  jirobable  that  a  smaller  shrine  existed  there 
even  during  tlic  Asmoncan  period.  I'ompey,  in 
B.C.  63,  restored  Samaria  and  .'^eythopolis  as  free 
cities,  and  (labinius  (b.c.  57-55)  rebuilt  .Sa- 
maria and  permitted  Samaritans  to  dwell  in  the 
City.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a  still  grander  scale 
by  Herod  (B.C.  37-4)  and  given  the  name  Scbaste 
in  B.C.  27. 

Even  the  city  of  Shechein  was  not  uninfluenced 
by  foreign  thought.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the 
rise  of  sects,  such  as  the  Esscnes,  Sabu;rans, 
Gortlienes,  and  Dositheans.  The  Esscnes  show  so 
marked  a  kinsliip  to  Xeo-Pythagoreanism  that 
it  must  be  accounted  for  either  by  direct  in- 
fluence or  by  a  common  Oriental  source;  and 
the  Dositheans  seem  to  have  derived  from  Greek 
philosophy  the  notion  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
while  they  adhered  to  the  traditional  idea  of 
the  future  and  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
is  not  probable  tliat  Dosithcus  regarded  himself 
as  the  ilessiah,  nor  can  tliis  be  allirmed  of  either 
of  the  political  leaders  who  in  A.i).  30  and  in  A.n. 
00  were  punished  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  Ceiatiis, 
or  of  Simon  of  .(Jitta,  perhajis  the  most  intliien- 
tial  Samaritan  thinker  of  all  time.  It  is  jirob- 
able  that  the  repudiation  of  the  sects  led  the 
great  body  of  the  Samaritans  nearer  to  the 
Pharisaic  party.  Especially  after  the  fall  of 
.Jerusalem  in  A.n.  70  the  intense  zeal  for  the  law 
formed  a  bond  of  union,  and  the  ]iarticipatioii  of 
the  Samaritans  in  the  revolt  under  Hadrian 
tended  to  improve  the  relations.  Eminent  .Jew- 
ish teachers,  such  as  Rabbi  .Akiba  and  Kabbi 
Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  regarded  them  as  co-reli- 
gionists and  their  land  as  clean.  In  105  Jews 
and  Samaritans  seem  to  have  taken  sides  to- 
gether with  Piscennius  Niger  against  Septiniius 
Severus,  and  as  a  consequence  .Sheehem  was  se- 
vci-ely  punished.  During  the  third  century  the 
attitude  of  the  .Jews  changed.  In  tlic  reign  of 
Diocletian  (2S4-305)  Rabbi  Abbaha  held  that  the 
Samaritans  should  be  treated  as  pagans.  Christi- 
anity gradlially  won  its  way  into  Shechein. 
Bishops  of  Xeapolis  and  Sebaste  were  present  at 
the  Council  of  X'iemi  (325).  During  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  the  Samaritans  were  subject 
to  cruel  persecutions  by  the  Christian  emperors, 
leading  to  revolts  under  Zeno  in  484  and  .Justin- 
ian in  520.  From  the  Imperial  decrees  against 
them  it  is  evident  that  Samaritans  lived  in  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica.  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  in  Svria.  .Arabic  writers  such  ns 
]\rnsudi  (died  c.0.50),  Riruni  (died  1038K  and 
Shahristani  (born  1080).  speak  of  Samaritan 
communities  in  Assyria  and  Eg;s'pt.  After  the 
capture  of  .Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  in  1000, 
X'abulus  freely  accepted  Christian  rule,  which 
continued     until     Saladin's     victory     of     Lake 
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Tiberias  in  1187.  The  Jlainclukos  of  Kg.vpt  or- 
ileicd  the  Sainaritans  to  wear  red  turbans  lu 
laol  according  to  Suyuti  and  AIFatli,  and  V\  il- 
holni"  of  Baldi-nsi'l  in  13;i(i  found  such  in  use. 
In  15Hi  Kaliulus  with  the  rest  of  Syria  passed 
under  TurUisli  rule.  In  answer  to  letters  sent  by 
.Joseph  Seali^'er.  epistles  were  forwarded  to  him 
in  15!'0  from  Samaritans  in  Gaza  and  Cairo. 
Pictro  della  Valla  in  KiUi  and  1C2.')  found  Sa- 
maritans not  only  at  Nal)ulus,  but  also  in  Cairo, 
Uaza.  Damascus,  and  .Jerusalem.  In  11)72  Rob- 
ert IIuntin,;;l(in  visited  Xabulus,  where  he  found 
thirtv  Samaritan  families.  As  he  was  able  to 
read 'the  Samaritan  letters  and  assured  them  that 
there  were  Israelites  in  England,  he  left  the 
impression  (hat  there  were  Samaritans  in  that 
country.  They  consequently  opened  a  corre- 
spondence witli  the  Sons  of  Israel,  the  Samaritans 
in  the  cities  of  the  Franks,  or  more  particularly 
"their  brethren,  descendants  of  Israel  and  Sa- 
maritans living  in  the  city  of  Oxonia."  Thomas 
Marshall  answered  these  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
brethren  in  Oxford  between  1072  and  1U85. 
Three  letters  were  also  sent  to  Ludolf  (1685- 
1C89).  Niebuhr  found  Samaritans  at  Nabulus, 
Jaft'a,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus  in  176(5.  A 
letter  to  Corancez  in  1808  states  that  there  were 
200  Samaritans  in  Shechem  and  Jaffa.  A  num- 
ber of  letters  were  written  by  the  Samaritans 
to  Silvestre  de  Sacy  between  1808  and  1826,  and 
during  the  reign  of'  Louis  Philippe  an  a])peal  was 
made  by  them  to  the  French  C4overnment.  Rob 
inson  visited  Nabulus  in  1832.  Bargfes  in  1854, 
and  Petermann  in  1872.  At  present  fcAver  than 
200  persons  survive  of  the  Samaritans,  all  in 
Nabulus   (q.v. ). 

While  the  Samaritans  have  at  all  times  agreed 
in  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  law  only,  and 
in  regarding  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  only  legitimate 
place  of  worship,  they  have  manifestly  changed 
their  opinion  on  many  other  questions  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  t'liought.      Thus  there  is  no 
reason  to  doulit  the  practically  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  early   writers  that  the   Samaritans  did 
not  accept  the  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  or  the 
immortality   of   the    soul.       But,  surrounded   as 
they    were    by    Jews,    Christians,    and    Moham- 
medans looking  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  it  is  not  strange  that  later  they  should  liave 
adopted  this  belief.      It  is  found  in  the  Carmina 
Samririfnna,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Abulfath.  and  in 
the  letters  to  European  scholars.     Since  the  Sa- 
maritans  rejected   the    prophetic   books   and   the 
Psalms  in  wiiich  Jewish  exegesis  especially  found 
references  to  the  Messiah   (q.v.),  they  coiild  not 
share  the  hope  of  a  king,  a  son  of  I)avid.     But 
Deuteronomy   xviii.    18   suggested  the   coming  of 
a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.     In  the  earliest  testi- 
mony to  a  Samaritan  Messiah   (.John  iv.  25)   his 
character  is  that  of  a  prophet.      In  later  times 
the   Messiah   was   called   the   Ta'eh.   or   'Tlie   Re- 
turning   One.'      It    is    found    in    Abulfath.    the 
Songs,   and  especially  in  the   Gotha   Code,   903. 
Many    interpretations    of    the    law,    also    found 
among  Sadducees  and  Karaites,  have  no  doubt 
preserved  old  traditions.      But  the  limitation  of 
levirate  marriage  to  betrothed  vii'gins,  the  stricter 
regulations    as    to    intercourse    with    pregnant 
women,   and  the   purification   of  unclean   places 
by  fire,  seem  to  point  to  Indian  and  Persian  in- 
fluence.    Tlie  Samaritans  of  Nabulus  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  Mount  Gerizim  annually  for  each  of 
the  three  great  feasts.     They  offer  sacrifice  only 


at  the  Passover.  See  Samaria;  Shechem; 
Samaritan  Language  and  Literature;  Samar- 
itan  Pentateuch. 
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SAMARKAND,  siim'er-kiind'.  A  territory 
in  Russian  Turkestan,  bounded  by  the  Territory  of 
Syr-Darj-a  on  the  north  and  northeast,  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Ferghana  on  the  east,  and  by  Bokhara 
on  the  south  and  west  (Map:  Persia,  L  1). 
Area,  estimated  at  over  26,000  square  miles.  The 
southern  part,  which  belongs  to  the  Pamir  Alai 
mountain  system,  is  exceedingly  mountainous 
and  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  18,000  feet,  with 
passes  above  12,000  feet.  Elevations'  of  7000  feet 
are  found  in  the  northeast.  The  northern  part 
of  the  territory  belongs  partly  to  the  barren 
and  waterless  Famine  Steppe  and  partly  to  the 
desert  of  Kizil-Kiim.  Tlie  principal  river  is  the 
Zerafshan,  which  drains  with  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries the  southern  part  of  the  territory  and  feeds 
the  irrigation  canals  which  are  so  essential  to 
agriculture  in  Samarkand.  The  Syr-Darya  flows 
through  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory. 
There  are  also  numerous  salt  lakes,  of  which 
Tuz-khan  yields  large  quantities  of  salt.  The 
climate  is  hot,  dry,  and  changeable  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  territory  and  severe  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Samarkand,  the  capital,  is  about  55°  F.  The 
precipitation  is  very  scanty,  and  malaria  is 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  valleys,  Samarkand  is 
believed  to  possess  great  mineral  wealth. 

The  agricultural  land  of  Samarkand  is  found 
principally  in  the  south,  along  the  Zerafshan  and 
its  tributaries.  The  holdings  are  small  and  the 
price  of  land  very  high.  There  are  at  present 
in  the  territory  over  1.000.000  acres  of  land 
reached  by  irrigation,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  yields  two  crops  a  year.  The  princi 
pal  products  are  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals^ 
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Cotton  and  rice  are  raised  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties. Sericulture  and  viticulture  are  alsu  attain- 
ing great  importance.  .Stock-raising  is  carried 
on  princi])ally  by  tlie  nomadic  Kirghizes.  Silk 
and  woolen  goods  are  produced  l)y  the  luxtives, 
and  there  are  a  nundier  of  large  cotton-gin  mills 
and  Hour  mills.  Cotton  and  cereals  arc  the  prin- 
cipal exports.  The  population  of  the  t^'rritory  in 
1897  was  857.847,  almost  exclusively  Jloham- 
medans.  The  Uzbegs  form  over  two-thirds  o£ 
the  total  population. 

SAMARKAND.  The  capital  of  the  territory 
of  the  same  name  in  Russian  Turkestan,  the 
media'val  capital  of  Timur,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  Central  Asia,  situated  about  5 
miles  soutli  of  the  Zerafslian,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  number  of  canals,  on  the  Trans- 
caspian  Railway,  and  about  140  miles  east  of  Bok- 
hara (Map:  Persia,  K  2).  It  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  over  2200  feet.  Samarkand  consists  of  the 
native  city  and  the  new  Russian  town,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  citadel.  The  native  city 
is  still  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its 
magnificent  architectural  monuments  testify  to 
its  former  splendor.  Its  centre  is  the  vast  square 
of  Righistan,  around  which  stand  three  of  the 
madrasahs,  for  which  Samarkand  is  famous. 

Northeast  of  the  scjuare  of  Righistan  stands 
the  ruined  madrasah  of  Bibi-khan,  attributed  to 
one  of  Timur's  wives.  It  incloses  a  number  of 
mosques  and  a  mausoleum  over  the  graves  of  the 
wives  of  that  ruler.  The  mausoleum  with  tlie  tombs 
of  Timur,  his  teacher,  and  relatives,  is  crowned 
>\itli  a  beautiful  dome  of  blue  tiles,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  room  which  contains  the  tombs  is 
ornamented  with  arabesques  and  gold  inscrip- 
tions. The  finest  mosque  of  Samarkand,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  Central  Asia,  is  that  of  Shah- 
Zindeh,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  among  the  bull  1- 
ings  of  the  summer  palace  of  Timur.  It  is  held 
in  high  veneration  on  account  of  the  remains  of 
Shah-Zindeh  (a  companion  of  Timur),  which  it 
contains,  and  its  interior  decorations  are  prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful  in  Central  Asia. 

The  buildings  of  the  citadel  are  now  used  by 
the  Russians  for  military  purposes.  The  environs 
of  the  city  are  full  of  ancient  ruins.  The 
Russian  part  of  Samarkand  is  well  built,  having 
many  modern  public  buildings.  The  industries 
of  the  native  population  are  important,  and  their 
products  comprise  cotton  and  silk  goods,  wine, 
leather  goods,  pottery,  and  silver  and  gold  wares. 
The  bazaars  are  still  extensive  and  picturesque, 
but  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city  has 
decreased  since  the  extension  of  the  Transcaspian 
Railway  to  Tashkent  and  Andizhan.  The  chief 
exports  are  cotton,  rice,  silk  and  silk  goods,  fruit, 
hides,  and  wine.  In  1897  Samarkand  had  a  total 
population  of  54,900. 

Samarkand  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Mar- 
akanda.  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Province  of 
Sogdiana,  which  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  B.C.  329.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under  whose  rule  it  be- 
came a  great  religious  and  intellectual  centre. 
Conquered  and  ])illaged  by  C4enghis  Khan  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Samarkand 
was  restored  by  Timur  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth centur}',  and  attained  its  greatest  magnifi- 
cence as  the  residence  of  the  great  conqueror. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Timur, 
Samarkand  passed  to  the  Emir  of  Bokhara,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  Russia  in  1868. 
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SAMAROW,  zji'ma-rov,  (iRKGOR.  A  p.seu- 
don\ni    of    the    (ierman    novelist    Oskar    .Mcding 

(q.v.). 

SAMARSKITE  (namcil  in  honoi-  of  ihc  Rus- 
sian Samarski).  A  mineral  conipo.scd  of  the 
oxides  of  a  number  of  rare  metals,  including 
cerium,  yttrium,  columbiuni,  tantalum,  etc.  It 
has  a  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre,  and  is  of  a  dark 
or  black  color.  It  (jccurs  with  Ihc  older  rocks, 
and  is  found  in  tlie  lluK'n  iMounlains.  in  the 
Urals,  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  I'nited 
States  at  various  localities  in  Mitchell  and  Me- 
Dowell  counties,  N.  C.  The  mineral  finds  some 
use  in  commerce  for  the  mantle  employed  by  the 
Welsbach  light,  although  the  dilliculty  in  ol)tain- 
ing  the  required  oxides  in  a  pure  condition  pre- 
vents any  very  great  demand  for  it. 

SAMAVEDA,  sii'mava'dA  (Skt,  tune- Veda) . 
The  name  of  the  third  Veda   (q.v.). 

SAMBAR  (from  Skt.  Mtmhara.  sort  of  deer). 
The  largest  of  Oriental  deer  (Cervus  uiiicolor). 
It  is  from  4  to  5  feet  high  and  wears  remarkably 
large  and  heavy  antlers.  These  spread  sometimes 
to  a  width  of  3G  inches,  and  have  very   large. 


A    8AMBAR    STAG. 

much  roughened  beams  with  only  two  lines,  one 
near  the  extremity  and  the  other  a  broad  tine 
set  at  an  acute  angle.  Its  range  covers  nearl.v  the 
whole  Oriental  region,  and  it  is  everywhere  a  deer 
of  the  forests.  Its  hair  is  coarse  and  wiry,  and 
forms  a  mane  on  the  neck ;  and  its  color  is  dark 
brown,  lighter  on  the  buttocks  and  ventral  sur- 
faces. The  fawns  are  not  spotted,  as  is  usual 
with  deer.  In  the  Malayan  Islands  there  occur 
several  small  sambar-like  deer,  which  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  related  to  the  mainland 
species.  One  of  these  doubtful  species  (Ccmut 
Philippinus)  belongs  to  the  Philippine  and  La- 
drone  Islands,  and  is  scarcely  24  inches  tall,  and 
has  the  brow  tines  shorter  than  the  terminal 
prongs.  Another  closely  related  Philippine  deer 
is  Gervus  Alfred!,  which  is  larger  and  has 
a  coat  spotted — .vcllow  upon  chocolate  lirown — 
at  all  seasons.  Consult  Lyddeker  and  other 
authorities  cited  imder  1)i;eh. 

SAMBATION,  or  SABBATION  (Heb..  from 
t^hribbath.  Sabbath).  A  m.vstie  river  of  .Tewish 
legend.  The  earliest  references  are  found  in 
Josephus  and  Pliny.  The  former  (Rel.  Jiid., 
vii.  5,  1)    says  that  Titus  visited   such  a  river 
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SAMOAN  ISLANDS. 


in    the    nei-liborliood    of    Ueirut    and    that    it  Oscans,    wliosc    speech    they    adopted.      On    the 

Ikmed   onlj-'on   the   seventh   day.      Pliny    (Nat.  founding  of  Kome  the  Samnites  took  sides  against 

Hist.,  x.vxi"  18)   relates,  in  connection  with  other  the  city.    .See  Home. 

like  marvels,  that  "in  Judea  there  is  a  river  SAMO'AN  ISLANDS,  or  SAMO'A  (former- 
wliich  dries  up  every  sabbath."  Both  Talmuds  ]y  XAVHiATORs'  Islands).  A  yrouj)  of  islands  in 
refer  to  it,  and  the  Jtlidrash  Rabba  to  Genesis  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  partly  to  the  United 
(§  11)  takes  it  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  ordi-  States  and  partly  to  Germany,  and  extending 
nance  concerning  the  Sabbath.  In  later  legend  from  about  latitude  13°  to  15°  S.,  and  from 
the  river  became  the  jniraculous  protection  of  longitude  108°  to  173°  W.  They  lie  about  4200 
the  exiles  against  their  enemies.  The  most  ex-  '  miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco.  The  group  corn- 
tensive  form  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  narra-  prises  altogether  14  islands,  of  which  only  Savaii 


tive  of  -Eldad'  (ninth  century,  printed  in  Jel- 
linek's  Hcthlttimidnisch.  iii.  ti,  Leipzig,  18.53-57). 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  locate  this 
strange  stream,  and  it  has  been  identified  espe- 
cially with  the  Zab  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the 
story  is  based  on  the  report  of  an  intermittent 
stream  in  some  part  of  tlie  world.  The  elements 
of  the  legend  are  found  in  the  Alexander  Ro- 
mance (I'sciKlo-CdUislhcnes) ,  where  a  river  flow- 
ing three  days  with  viatev  and  three  days  with 
sand  is  assigned  to  Egypt.  There  is  also  a 
reference  to  the  river  as  existing  in  India  in 
the  legend  of  Prester  John.  Consult:  Ham- 
burger, Healencyclopiidie  des  Judentums,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1071  (Strelitz,  1883)  ;  a  very  full  discussion 
may  be  found  in  l.ewin,  Wo  iciiren  die  zehn 
tStdinine  Israels  zu  suchcii    (Pressburg,   1901). 

SAMBOR,  siim'bor.  A  town  in  the  Crownland 
of  Galicia,  Austria,  on  the  Dniester,  47  miles 
southwest  of  Lemberg  (Jlap  Austria,  H  2).  It 
manufactures  oil  and  linen,  and  trades  in  flax, 
•hem]),  agricultural  produce,  and  cattle.  Popu- 
lation, in  1000,  17,027,  mostly  Poles. 

SAM'BODRNE,  Edward  Lixlet  (1845—). 
An  English  caricaturist  and  designer.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  the  City  of 
London  School  and  at  the  College  of  Chester.  He 
was  intended  for  the  engineering  profession,  but, 
his  drawings  having  attracted  the  attention  of 


(000  square  miles),  Upolu  (340  square  miles), 
Tutuila  (54  square  miles),  and  the  ilanua 
group  (2G  square  miles)  are  important.  The 
total  area  is  about  1100  square  miles.  The  isl- 
ands are  all  volcanic  and  mountainous,  rising 
in  Savaii  to  a  height  of  5413  feet.  Savaii  shows 
signs  of  recent  volcanic  activity.  The  region 
along  the  coast,  however,  supports  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  the  other  islands  are  forest-clad 
to  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  coasts  are 
high  and  steep,  but  offer  no  very  good  harljors. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  seldom  severe. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  with  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  80°  in  December  and  70°  in  July.  The 
rainfall  is  abundant,  but  the  islands  are  subject 
to  severe  hurricanes.  The  flora  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  Pol_^Tiesian  groups,  and  the  fauna 
is  extremely  limited.  The  only  indigenous  mam- 
mal is  a  species  of  rat.  but  there  are  several 
reptiles,  including  four  species  of  snake.  Among 
the  birds  the  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of 
ground  pigeon,  the  Diduncuhis  stri(iirostris, 
which  is  interesting  as  being  a  link  between  the 
African  Treronins  and  the  dodo.  It  is,  however, 
becoming  extinct. 

Tlie  wealth  of  the  islands  consists  principally 
in  their  rich  vegetation.  The  soil  is  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility  and  well  watered.  The  staple 
product  is  copra,  which  is  produced  on  a   large 


Mark  Lemon   in   1S67,  Sambourne  was  employed     scale  on  European  plantations,  and  which  const i 


by  Punch,  with  which  journal  he  has  since  been 
connected,  having  become  its  chief  cartoonist 
January  1,  1901. 

SAMBRE,  siiN'br'.  A  river  of  Belgium.  It 
rises  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  France, 
in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  flows  northeastward, 
and  enters  the  Meuse  at  Namur  after  a  course 
of  118  miles  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  It  is  navi- 
gable 100  miles  to  Landrecies  in  France,  whence 
the  Canal  de  la  Sambre  connects  it  with  the 
Oise.  It  flo'ws  through  a  very  populous  region, 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  internal 
waterways   of   France  and   Belgium. 

SAMBXJCUS.     See  Eldee. 

SAMEACA,  s-i'ma-a'ka.  Aborigines  of  Basi- 
lan  Island,  Sulu  Archipelago.  See  Philippine 
Islands. 

SAMKHYA.  A  system  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
See  Sankiiy.". 

SAM'NITES.  An  ancient  people  of  Saninium 
or  Saliinum,  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  Italy.  As  their  name  indicates, 
they  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  and  be- 
longed to  the  old  long-headed  prehistoric  race. 
They  comprised  four  divisions :  ( 1 )  the  Cara- 
ceni,  on  the  north,  whose  capital  was  Anfidena; 
(2)  the  Pentri,  in  the  centre,  most  powerful  of 
all,  with  their  capital  Bovianum;  (3)  the  Cau- 
dini,  in  the  southwest;  (4)  the  Hirpini,  in  the 
south,  capital  Beneventum.  The  earliest  account 
of  the  Samnites  relates  to  their  conflict  with  the 


tutes  almost  the  sole  article  of  export.  Fruit  is 
also  an  impoirtant  product,  and  cacao  is  culti- 
vated on  an  increasing  scale.  Aside  from  agri- 
culture there  are  few  industries.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Samoan 
group  in  1901  were  $373,898  and  .$241,808  re- 
spectively. The  trade  of  the  American  island 
of  Tutuila  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  over 
$100,000,  the  exports  representing  less  than  one- 
fourth.  The  chief  port  of  the  group  is  Apia 
( q,v. ) ,  on  Upolu,  but  the  best  harbor  is  Pago- 
Pago,  in  Tutuila   (q.v. ). 

To  Germany  belong  Savaii  and  Upolu  (qq.v.) 
and  the  adjacent  islets;  and  to  the  L^nited  States, 
Tutuila  (q.v.)  and  the  Manua  group.  German 
Samoa  is  administered  bv  an  Imperial  Governor 
and  a  native  chief,  assisted  by  a  native  council. 
The  American  possessions  are  in  charge  of  a 
naval  Governor.  There  are  a  number  of  primarv 
scliools  maintained  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  The  population  of  German 
Samoa  in  1900  was  32,012.  of  whom  347  were 
European,  principally  German,  British,  and 
American.  American  Samoa  has  an  estimated 
population  of  5800. 

The  natives  are  typical  Polynesians  linguis- 
tically and  physically.  Their  somewhat  lighter 
skin  and  alleged  'Caucasoid'  features  have  led 
some  ethnologists  to  class  them  as  'Indonesian' 
and  to  assume  their  affinity  with  the  white  race 
of  the  Eurasiatic  continent,  together  with  the 
other    Eastern    Polynesians — Tongans,    l^Iarque- 
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sans,  Ilawaiians,  Taliitians,  etc.  Like  many 
otluT  rolviiesiiui  poupli's,  the  Samoaiis  arc  ot'tcii 
quite  good-looking  aiul  arc  generally  well-formed. 
Tradition  and  legend  make  the  JSamoan  Archi- 
jielago  the  centre  from  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  island-world  of  the  Pacific  was  peo- 
pled. The  Samoans  have  always  been  noted  as 
sailors  and  boat-lmilders.  They  are  famous  for 
tlieir  legends  and  tales.  Though  they  have  prac- 
tically all  become  Christians,  the  European  and 
later  American  colonization  has  not  been  alto- 
gether to  their  benefit.  In  matter  of  population 
they  seem  to  be  about  holding  their  own. 
Beneath  the  acquired  new  religion  and  bor- 
rowed culture  survive  many  old  traits  and  hab- 
its. The  ancient  arts  and  inventions  of  tlie 
natives  are,  however,  disappearing  before  the 
labor-s:iving  devices  of   the   whites. 

History.  The  Samoan  Islands  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Baumann's  Islands,  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  Eoggovecn  in  1722.  In 
1708  Bougainville  gave  the  name  of  Navigators' 
Islands  to  the  group.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  .John  Williams  in  18.30.  The  various 
islands  were  ruled  by  independent  chiefs,  who 
acknowleilged.  however,  the  nominal  authority  of 
a  king  elected  from  one  of  the  noble  families. 
After"  1S()8  the  islands  became  subject  to  con- 
tinual disturbances,  owing  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween rival  candidates  for  the  throne.  These 
dissensions  were  fostered  by  the  representatives 
of  the  three  foreign  Powers  possessing  consider- 
able interests  in  Samoa — Germany.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  In  1888  interests  hostile 
to  the  Germans  brought  about  the  election  of 
ilataafa  as  opposition  King  to  Tamasese,  and 
civil  war  broke  out.  Mataafa  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Apia,  and  in  December  defeated  a  small 
force  of  German  marines.  The  Gierman  consul's 
truculent  action  nearly  brought  on  war  between 
the  Powers,  but  a  conference  was  finally  called 
to  adjust  the  difficulties.  The  Act  of  Berlin, 
•June  14,  1889,  proclaimed  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  the  islands  and  guaranteed  the 
natives  full  liberty  in  the  election  of  their  King. 
The  interests  of  the  Europeans  were  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  a  Chief  .Justice,  and  the  erection  of 
Apia  into  a  municipality,  the  president  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  Chief  .Justice,  was  to  be  nominated 
by  the  three  powers.  In  1898  King  JIalietoa 
Laupepa  died,  and  Jlataafa  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 
The  election  was  contested  by  Malietoa  Tanu,  a 
nejihew  of  the  dead  King,  who  was  declared  by 
Chief  Justice  Chambers,  an  American,  rightful 
King.  Fighting  thereupon  ensued  between  the 
farces  of  Malietoa  and  Jlataafa,  who  now  en- 
joyed German  support.  The  latter  was  victorious, 
and  in  January.  1899,  was  recognized  as  pro- 
visional ruler  of  the  islands.  In  JIarch  the 
United  States  man-of-war  Pliiladelphin  arrived 
at  Apia.  Rear-Admiral  Kautz,  after  conferring 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers,  re- 
fused to  lend  further  recognition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jlataafa.  The  German  consul  issued  a 
proclamation  in  favor  of  Jlataafa.  who  accord- 
ingly maintained  his  attitude  of  resistance.  On 
JIarch  1.5th  the  villages  around  Apia  were  bom- 
barded by  the  British  and  American  ships.  Ger- 
many again  showed  herself  conciliatory,  and  bv 
the  agreement  of  December  2,  1899.  between  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  the 


Samoan  Islands  were  partitioned  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  re- 
ceived compensation  in  the  .Solomon  and  Toga 
Islands.  On  Jhucli  Iti,  1S89,  a  tidal  wave  de- 
stroyed tile  American  and  tiennnn  (leets  in  Apia 
roadstead.  Of  the  American  vessels,  the  Trciitun 
and  the  IVriK/iidu  were  sunk,  and  the  \ipsir  cast 
on  shore,  the  loss  of  life  being  .')2  ollicers  and  men. 
Consult:  Turner,  iSaiiioa  a  lliindicd  Years  Ago 
(London,  18S4)  ;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  .1  Foot- 
note to  History    (London,   1892). 

SA'MOS  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Sd/xot;  Turk,  tiumm 
Ad(issi).  An  isl.ind  olT  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Jlinor,  separated  by  a  strait  (called  hy  the 
Turks  Little  Boghaz),  about  one  mile  in  width, 
from  the  rocky  promontory  of  Jlycale,  of  which 
its  mountains  are  a  prolongation.  Its  length 
is  about  30  miles;  its  mean  breadth  abcuit  8 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
whole  island,  attaining  its  greatest  height  at 
the  west,  where  Jlouiit  Kerkis  (tlie  ancient  Cer- 
ceteus)  reaches  an  elevation  of  4723  feet.  Sa- 
mos  is  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  well  wooded. 
Though  mountainous  toward  the  north  and  west, 
the  east  and  south  contain  fertile  and  well- 
watered  ground,  and  the  island  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grapes,  w'ine.  oil,  carob 
beans,  and  hides;  its  mountains  furnish  qiiarries 
of  marble,  and  zinc,  lead,  iron  ore,  emery, 
lodestone.  and  ochre  are  to  be  found.  The  ancient 
city  of  Samos  was  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  modern  Tigani,  where  can 
still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  great  moles  of 
the  harbor,  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  the 
aqueduct  cut  through  the  mountain  for  Poly- 
crates  by  Eupalinos.  About  four  miles  away 
was  the  celebrated  Heroeum,  or  temple  of  Hera, 
one  of  the  largest  Greek  temples  known  to 
Herodotus,  but  of  which  onl.v  scant.v  remains 
are  now  visible.  Excavations  begun  in  1902  by 
the  Greek  Archteological  Society  are  said  to  have 
shown  that  it  had  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns 
on  the  sides  and  three  at  the  ends,  and  that  its 
dimensions  were  54.5  bv  109  meters.  On  the 
north  coast  lies  the  modern  capital.  Vathy,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  deep  (Gk.  (iaffit, 
halhys)  harbor.  The  population  of  the  island  in 
1896  was  49,733,  mostly  Greeks. 

The  earl.v  Greek  settlers  of  the  island  were 
said  to  have  come  from  E]iidaurus.  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Hera  ccrtainl.v  points  to  a  connection 
with  Argolis.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Ionic 
Confederation  Samos  seems  to  have  held  a 
prominent  place.  The  inhabitants  were  bold 
seamen  and  built  up  a  large  commerce  with  A.sia 
Jtinor,  the  Black  Sea,  Eg^-jit,  and  the  west.  Its 
greatest  splendor  was  reached  imder  the  t.vrant 
Polycratcs  (q.v.)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  After  his  death  the  island  sufTcred 
severei.v  from  civil  strife  and  the  Persians.  In 
B.C.  479  it  joined  the  Greeks  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Delos.  and  later  a  free 
ally  of  Athens.  A  revolt  in  B.C.  440  led  to  its 
reduction  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  of  .\thens, 
but  it  received  renewed  privileges  in  the  later 
j-ears  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War,  when  it  proved 
a  faithful  ally  of  the  .\thenian  democracy,  and 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Athenian  tleet. 
After  the  fall  of  Alliens  it  was  occupied  by 
Lysandcr.  who  established  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment. By  the  Peace  of  -Vntalcidas  (n.c.  387) 
the  island  passed  into  the  possession  of  Persia. 
In    B.C.    305    it    was    again    conquered    by    the 
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Atheiiinns,  who  expelled  tlic  inlmbitants,  and  sent 
thitlier  n  body  of  Athenian  elenichs,  who  re- 
mained in  possession  till  driven  out  by 
Perdiccas  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Kroni  this  time  the  island  appears 
bnt  seldom  in  history.  It  took  the  side  of  Anti- 
oehus  and  Alithridates  ajjainst  Komc,  and  in  n.c. 
84  was  joined  to  the  Province  of  Asia.  Under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  it  was  of  some  impor- 
tance.' In  1550  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  When  the  \Var  of  the  (Jreek  Revolution 
broke  out  none  «ere  more  ardent  ami  de\oted 
patriots  than  the  Samians;  and  deep  was  their 
disappointment  when,  at  the  elose  of  the  struggle, 
European  pidicy  assigned  them  to  their  former 
masters.  The  island,  however,  was  plaeed  in  a 
semi-independent  position  in  1832,  when  it  was 
constituted  as  a  tributary  prineipality,  under  a 
'Prince  of  Samos,'  who  is  a  Greek  Christian  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sultan,  and  a  national  council, 
which  regulates  tlie  assessment  of  the  tribute  and 
the  internal  atVairs  of  the  island.  The  annual 
tribute  amounts  to  3011.000  piastres.  Under  this 
government  tlie  island  iias  rapidly  increased  in 
population  and  enjoys  a  tliriving  trade.  Con- 
sult: Panofka,  lies  Samiorum  (Berlin,  1822)  ; 
Guerin,  Description  de  Vile  de  Patmos  et  de 
Samos  (Paris,  1850)  ;  Fabricius,  in  Mitthcilun- 
gen  des  archiiologischen,  Instituts  (Athens,  188-i), 
on  the  aqueduct  of  Eupalinus;  Tozer,  Islands  of 
the  .Eiicun    (Oxford,  1890). 

SAMOS'ATA.     The  ancient  name  of  Samsat 

(<|.V.). 

SAM'OTHE'RITTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  2?- 
juos,  Santos,  Samos  +  Oiiplof,  ihfrion,  diminutive 
of  eijp,  thCr,  wild  beast) .  An  extinct  girafle,  found 
fossil  in  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  island  of  Samos, 
in  tlie  Turkish  Archipelago.     See  Sivatiierium. 

SAM'OTHKACE  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  XapoBpfKri, 
SaiiiolhraLC'} ,  or  Thracian  Samos.  An  island 
in  the  north  of  the  JEgeau,  northeast  of  Lemnos 
{Stalimcne).  It  belongs  to  Turkey.  It  is  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  mass,  about  S  miles 
long  by  6  miles  broad.  Its  principal  summit 
(5240  feet)  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Greek 
archipelago.  From  it  the  Iliad  describes  Posei- 
don as  watching  the  battles  around  Troy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  intervening  Imbros,  the  white  sum- 
mit can  be  seen  from  that  point.  During  classi- 
cal times  the  island  plays  no  part  in  history, 
except  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gabeiri  (q.v. ).  In  1457  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Turks.  An  attempt  to  join  in  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion led,  in  September,  1821,  to  a  savage  massa- 
cre of  the  scanty  population.  At  present  the 
island  contains  but  one  town  of  an,y  size,  Chosa, 
situated  in  a  valley  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  ancient  town  can  still  be  identified 
by  its  fortifications,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temples  has  been  carefully  explored.  The  first 
excavators  in  1863  and  1867  were  French,  and 
their  great  prize  was  the  superb  Nike  of  Samo- 
thrace,  now  in  the  Louvre,  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  Attic  school  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Jlore  important  was  the  thorough  clearing 
of  the  sanctuary  in  1873-75  by  the  Austrians. 
Consult:  Tozer,  Islands  of  the  JEgean  (Oxford, 
1890)  ;  Conze,  Reise  auf  den  Inseln  des  thrakis- 
chen  Mecres  (Ilanover,  1860)  ;  and  especially, 
Conze,  Hauser,  and  Niemann.  Vntersiichiinricn 
auf  Samothrake  (Vienna,  1875)  ;  and  Conze, 
Humann,  and  Benndorf,  Xeue  V ntersuchungen 
auf  Samothrake  (ib.,  1880). 
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SAMOYEDS,  sii'mo-yeds.  A  branch  of  the 
Finnu-lgrian  (Finnic)  section  of  tlie  Lral-Al- 
taic  stock  of  the  Mongolian  race,  inliabiting  the 
tundras  of  Northeastern  Europe  and  Siberia.  As 
Samoycd  peoples  are  usually  reckoned  the  follow- 
ing: Yiirak,  nomads  of  the  tundras  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  from  the  European  limit  of  the  Samoyeds  to 
the  Asiatic  (Yenesei)  ;  Tawgy,  east  of  the  Yurak 
to  Khatanga  Bay;  Yeneseian  Samoyeds,  on  tlie 
tundras  of  the  lower  Yenesei,  between  the  Y'lirak 
and  the  Tawgy ;  the  so-called  'Ostyak-Sanioyeds' 
of  the  wooded  country  on  the  Obi  and  its  tribu- 
taries between  Tj'm  and  Tohulym ;  the  Soyotes  of 
the  Sayan  mountain  country,  etc.;  the  Jlators, 
on  the  river  Tuba,  north  of  the  Sayan  foun- 
tains; the  Koibals,  on  the  upper  Yenesei;  the 
Karagass,  on  the  Uda  in  the  Sayan  country; 
the  Kamassinz,  about  Abakansk  and  Kansk,  be- 
tween the  Angara  and  the  Y'enesei.  The  Yurak 
and  Tawgj-  are  reindeer  nomads  chiefly,  the  Os- 
tyak-Samoyeds  fishers  and  hunters  for  the  most 
part,  the  Yeneseian  Samoyeds  partly  reindeer 
nomads,  partly  hunters  and  fishers.  The  nomadic 
Samoyeds  are  tent-dwellers,  the  others  li\e  in 
huts  known  as  yiirts.  The  Samoyeds  are  strong- 
ly Mongoloid  in  ph_ysical  type,  with  short  stature, 
bracliycephalic  head,  oblique  eyes,  and  straight 
hair.  Their  culture,  except  where  Russian  and 
Chinese  influence  is  felt,  is  comparatively  primi- 
tive. There  is  evidence  that  they  once  occupied 
a  much  greater  territory  than  at  present,  par- 
ticularly to  the  south,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Tatar  invasions.  The  number  of  the  Samoyeds 
is  estimated  at  about  17,000  of  whom  about 
one-third  live  in  European  Russia.  Consult; 
Castrgn,  Ethnologische  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  alta- 
ischcn  Viilker  (Saint  Petersburg,  1857)  ;  Miiller, 
Der  ugrisohe  Yolksstamm  (Berlin,  1837)  ;  Pauly, 
Description  efhnographique  des  peuples  de  la 
Rtissie  (Saint  Petersburg,  1862). 

SAMPHIRE  (Critliin iim  ) .  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Umbcllifera;.  Common  sam- 
phire (('ritluiuiiii  maritiniuin) ,  a  perennial,  ni; 
feet  high,  is  a  native  of  the  llediterranean  region 
of  Europe  growing  chiefly  on  rocky  cliffs  near  the 
sea.  It  is  used  in  pickles  and  salads  for  its 
piquant,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Golden  samphire  {Inula 
crithmoidcs) ,  of  the  natural  order  Compositte,  is 
similarlv  used. 

SAMP'SON,  William  Thomas  (1840-1902). 
An  American  na^l  officer,  born  at  Palmyra,  N. 
Y.  He  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academ_y  in  1861,  and  during  the  following  three 
years  was  an  instructor  at  tlie  Academy.  In 
June,  1804,  he  became  executive  officer  of  the 
iron-clad  Patapseo  of  the  Charleston  blockading 
squadron,  and  was  on  board  when  that  vessel  was 
destroyed  by  a  submarine  torpedo,  although  he 
himself  escaped  unhurt.  The  ten  years  imme- 
diately after  the  Civil  War  were  spent  by  liiin 
partly  at  sea  and  partly  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  From  1879  to  1882  he  com- 
manded the  Sn^atara  on  the  Asiatic  station,  was 
then  for  a  period  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, and  from  1S86  to  1890  was  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  which  under  his  direction 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  ever 
before.  When,  in  1890,  the  San  Francisco,  the 
first  modern  steel  cruiser  of  the  new  naw,  was 
put  in  commission,  Sampson,  who  had  reached 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
assigned  to  her  command,  retaining  it  luitil  1892. 
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From  January,  1803,  until  Jlay,  1897,  he  was 
cliief  of  the  liureau  of  Ordnance,  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  tlic  buildiufr  up  of  llicMunv  navy, 
and  came  to  lie  recognized  !is  one  of  tlie  world's 
greatest  authorities  on  ordnance.  To  liim  more 
tlian  to  anyone  else  was  due  the  adoption  of 
tlie  .superimposed  turret.  After  tlie  destruction 
of  the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  on 
February  15.  1SU8,  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
occurrence.  Soon  afterwards  Sanijisou  was  ap- 
pointed, as  acting  rear-adiiiiral,  to  tlie  command 
of  the  Nortli  -\thintic  Sipiadron.  He  attained 
the  rank  of  eonunodin-e  in  regular  line  of  pro- 
motion on  July  3,  1S98.  On  the  same  day  Ad- 
miral Ccrvera's  Spanish  squadron  was  destroyed 
olT  Santiago  by  the  ships  under  Sampson's  com- 
mand, although  Sampson  himself  was  absent 
until  the  battle  was  practically  over.  Aft6r  the 
war  lie  served  as  a  Cuban  commissioner,  was 
promoted  rear-admiral  on  March  3.  1899,  and 
until  September,  1001,  was  in  command  of  the 
Boston  (Charlestown)  Kavy  Yard.  He  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  February  9,  1902.  The 
closing  years  of  liis  life  were  clouded  by  the 
controversy  between  his  friends  and  the  .sup- 
porters of  Admiral  Schley  over  the  question  of 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  the  friends  of  the  latter  asserting  that 
in  Sampson's  absence  the  credit  of  the  victory 
belonged  to  Schley    ( q.v. ) . 

SAMSAT,  sam'sat,  ancient  SAMOSATA. 
A  village  in  the  Vilayet  of  Aleppo,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates,  130  miles  northeast  of 
Aleppo  (Jlap:  Turke.y  in  Asia,  H  4).  It  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Syrian  Kingdom  of 
Comiiiagcne.      The   place   is   inhabited   by  Kurds. 

SAMSHUI,  sjim'shwe'  (Chin.,  Three  Waters). 
A  hieii  or  prefectural  city  and  open  port  of 
China,  in  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung,  situated 
about  30  miles  west-northwest  of  Canton  at  the 
point  Avhere  the  Si-kiang  or  'West  River'  joins 
the  Pc-kiang  or  'North  River'  to  form  the 
Chu-kiang  or  'Pearl  River,'  on  which  Canton  is 
situated  (Map:  China,  D  7).  The  city  itself, 
wliicli  has  a  population  of  about  .50.000,  stands 
about  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river  bank,  and 
is  in  a  state  of  semi-decay.  It  was  opened  to 
foreign  trade  in  1897  in  accordance  with  a  treaty 
made  earlier  in  the  year  with  Great  Britain.  The 
native  Junk  trade  is  immense,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable native  canning  industry  here  of  rice- 
birds,  soles,  quail,  etc. 

SAMSKARA,  sams-kji'ra  (Skt.,  completion). 
The  name  of  the  forty  essential  rites  of  the 
first  three  castes  of  Hindus.  They  are  the  cere- 
monies to  be  performed  at  the  procreation  of 
a  child,  the  parting  of  the  mother's  hair  in  the 
sixth  or  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy  to  cause 
the  infant  to  be  a  male,  on  the  birth  of  the  child 
before  dividing  the  navel  string,  the  ceremony  of 
naming  the  child  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day, 
feeding  him  with  rice  in  the  sixth  month,  the 
tonsure  in  the  third  year,  investiture  with  the  • 
Brahmanical  cord  in  the  fifth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth 
year  when  he  is  intrusted  to  a  guru  (q.v.)  to  re- 
ceive his  religious  education,  the  four  vows  on 
beginning  tlie  study  of  the  Vedas,  the  ritual  bath 
and  return  home  on  the  completion  of  the  course, 
marriage,  the  five  great  ofTerings,  the  seven  small 
offerings,  the  seven  libations  to  the  fire,  and  the 
seven  Soma  sacrifices.  Other  texts  make  certain 
additions  to  this  list.     Consult:  Jolly,  Recht  und 


Sine    (Strassburg,    189U)  ;    Hillebrnndt,    nHual. 
Litteraiur  (ib.,  1897). 
SAM'SON     (Hell.    Shimslwn,    from    ShcmcHh, 

sun).  .\ii  early  Hebrew  hero  whose  story  is 
found  in  the  Hook  of  Judges,  chs.  xiii.-xvi.  It 
is  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  .Manoah  of 
Zerali,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Manoah's  wife  was 
barren,  but  an  angel  ajipcared  to  her  and  pro- 
vided a  son,  who  should  be  a  Nazirite,  i.e.  a 
'consecrated  one."  The  angel  ajipc^ars  a  second 
time  at  .Manoah's  prayer  and  repeats  his  instruc- 
tions. Xo  razor  is  to  touch  the  boy's  liead.  The 
eliild  is  born,  and  his  hair  endows  liim  with  a 
supernatural  strength.  His  first  feat  is  his  tear- 
ing a  lion,  when  on  his  way  to  ask  a  Philistine 
woman  in  marriage.  Keturning  tlie  same  road, 
to  celebrate  his  wedding,  he  finds  a  swarm  of 
bees  in  the  lion's  carcass,  and  from  this  pro- 
pounds a  riddle,  which,  tliroiigli  his  wife's 
treacherj',  costs  thirty  Philistines  their  lives. 
He  leaves  liis  wife  for  a  while  and  on  returning 
to  her  finds  that  she  has  been  given  in  marriage 
to  another.  In  revenge  he  burns  the  fields  of  the 
Philistines  by  letting  loose  into  them  300  foxes, 
to  whose  tails  he  has  attached  firebrands.  The 
Philistines  in  retaliation  Imrii  his  wife  and  her 
house,  and  Samson  avenges  this  deed  by  a  great 
slaughter.  He  escapes  to  Judean  territory,  but 
allows  himself  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Philis- 
tines; by  means  of  his  strength  he  bursts  the 
ropes  with  which  he  was  tied,  and  obtaining  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  kills  a  thousand  Philistines. 
Betrayed  by  a  harlot  at  Gaza,  Sam.son's  next  deed 
consists  in  carrying  the  doors  of  the  city  gates 
with  the  posts  and  bars  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
at  Hebron.  Finally  he  is  lietrayed  by  liis  para- 
mour, Delilah,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek,  to  whom  he 
reveals  that  the  source  of  his  strength  is  his 
hair.  While  he  is  asleep  Delilah  causes  his  locks 
to  be  shorn  and  hands  him  over  to  the  Philis- 
tines. His  eyes  are  put  out  and  he  is  forced  to 
perform  servile  labor.  His  hair,  however,  grows 
again,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  at  which 
Samson  is  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people 
he  pulls  down  the  pillars  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Philistines  had  assembled,  burying  the  imil 
titude  with  himself  in  the  ruins.  His  body  is 
placed  by  his  relatives  in  the  family  sepulchre 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  The  narrative  ends 
with  the  statement  that  he  judged  Israel  for 
twenty  years. 

Jlodern  critics  regard  the  chapters  which  con- 
tain the  Samson  story  as  representing  the  same 
circles  which  produced  the  Yahwistic  narrative  of 
the  Hcxateuch.  ( See  Hexatetcii  :  Fi.oinsT  and 
Yahwist.  )  Chapter  xiv.  is  thought  to  show 
traces  of  some  editorial  revision.  While  thus 
held  to  be  derived  from  a  single  literary  source, 
the  narrative  is  thought  to  have  been  pieced  to- 
gether from  a  number  of  tales  originally  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  chapter  .\vi.,  more  par- 
ticularly, represents  a  su]iplenient  added  after 
the  narrative  had  alreaily  been  closed  in  an  earlier 
form.  In  this  chapter  Samson  appears  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  harlots  and  jiaraiiioiirs.  whereas 
in  cha]ilers  xiii.-xv.  he  is  tlie  failliful  husband  of 
one  wife.  Despite  the  legendary  cha meter  of  the 
exploits  related  of  Samson,  there  is  no  doubt 
an  historical  background  to  the  narrative.  Sam- 
son belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  whose  seat  lay  to  the  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem. His  adventures  with  the  Philistines  refiect 
the  struggle  between  the  Danites  and  Philistines 
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wliicli  was  a  factor  that  ulliinntely  loil  to  the 
piiiijrmtion  of  most  of  tho  Uaiiitcs  (not  noops- 
sarily  all)  to  the  e.\treuio  north.  (See  Da.n.) 
.Samson  ai)pcars  to  have  liveJ,  indeed,  after  the 
mijiration  of  the  Danites  to  the  north,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  'remnant'  -wliiih  did  not 
scru]>le  to  enter  into  marriage  alliances  with 
Philistines  while  still  preserving  their  haired  of 
and  opposition  to  the  foreign  yoke,  and  striving 
at  various  times  to  cast  it  oH".  Tliat  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  'Nazirile'  is  due  to  tlie  desire  to  in- 
vest him  with  a  religious  character.  The  real 
'Nazirites'  (q.v.)  of  the  Old  Testament  are  men 
of  a  quite  different  type  from  Samson.  Consult 
Frazer,  The  Golden  liouyh,  i.,  370  et  seq. ;  ii.,  2S3 
et  sec|.;  iii.,  390  et  seq."  ("id  cd.,  Loudon,  1900). 
For  the  Samson  story  in  general,  consult  the  com- 
mentaries of  Judges,  chapters  xiii.-xvi.,  by  Moore, 
Budde,  Nowack,  and  Bertheau ;  Doorninck,  "De 
Sim.sonsage,"  in  Theolugiseh  Tijdsehrift,  vol. 
x.\viii.  (Leyden,  1S04)  ;  for  the  mythological 
interpretation,  consult  Goldzinger,  Der  Myihos 
bei  den  Hebriiern  (Leipzig,  1876;  Eng.  trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1877)  ;  Steinthal,  "Die  Sage  vom  Simsou,"  in 
Zeiinchrift  fiir  Volkerpsi/cliologie,  vol.  ii.  (18G1)  ; 
Sonntag,   Der  Uichlcr  .Siiiimin    (Duisburg,   1890). 

SAMSON  AGONISTES,  ag'6-nis'tez.  A  dra- 
matic puem  by  iiiltpn  (1G71).  The  final  triumph 
of  the  blind  champion  of  Israel  over  his  enemies, 
the  Philistines,  is  told  in  tlie  form  of  the  Greek 
drama.  Handel  composed  au  oratorio  "Samson" 
(174;i),  with  a  libretto  arranged  from  the  poem. 

SAMSUN>  siim-soon'  (Lat.  Amisus,  from  Gk. 
'Afuffis).  Au  important  seaport  in  the  Vilayet 
of  Trebizond,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  90  miles 
southeast  of  Sinub  (Sinope)  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  G  2).  It  is  badly  built  and  vmhealthful. 
Its  connnerce  is  increasing  and  amounted  in  1900 
to  over  .$0,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are  vari- 
ous manufactures,  and  the  exports  consist  main- 
ly of  cereals,  Hour,  and  tobacco.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  13.000.  The  ancient  town  of 
Amisus,  w'hich  was  1 1(.  miles  northwest,  w-as  an 
important  Greek  settlement. 

SAMUEL  (Heb.  Shiinm' el,  name  of  God,  per- 
haps in  the  sense  of  'son  of  God').  The  son  of 
Elkanah  and  Hannah,  a  'judge'  and  'prophet,' 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Hebrew  history 
just  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  story  of  Samuel  is  told  in  the  first  of  the 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  his 
name.  Modern  scholars  who  think  that  these 
books  are  a  compilation  find  each  of  the  two 
sources  in  the  account  given  of  Samuel.  (See 
Samuel,  Books  of.)  In  the  older  narrative  he  is 
represented  as  a  'seer,'  attached  to  a  town  in 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  who  is  consulted  by 
Saul  while  in  search  of  the  lost  asses  of  his  father 
(ch.  ix. ).  Samuel,  who  has  been  informed  by 
Yahweh  of  Saul's  coming,  receives  him  cordially 
and  invites  him  to  a  sacrificial  meal.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  announces  to  Saul  that 
Yahweh  has  designed  him  to  he  the  deliverer 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  oppression  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  privately  anoints  him.  Three  .signs  are 
given  to  Saul  by  means  of  which  to  test  the  truth 
of  Samuel's  words.  The  signs  are  fulfilled  and 
soon  the  occasion  presents  itself  which  enables 
Saul  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Ciilead.  and 
amid  much  enthusiasm  he  is  crowned  king.  The 
later  narrative  is  not  only  much  fuller,  but  ac- 
cords to  Samuel  the  preeminent  position  that  he 


occupies  in  biblical  IraiUtion.  It  begins  with 
the  vow  made  by  Hannali,  the  barren  wife  of 
Elkanah,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  sanctu- 
ary at  Shiloh,  to  devote  the  child  that  is  prom- 
ised to  her  through  Eli  to  the  service  of  Yahweh. 
Sanuiel  is  born,  and  after  being  weaned  is  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  Eli.  While  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  Yahweh  appears  to  him 
in  the  night  and  announces  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Eli  in  consequence  of  the 
sins  committed  by  the  wicked  sons  of  the  priest. 
The  defeat  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  at 
Aphek  seems  to  be  the  catastrophe  meant  by  the 
prophecy,  though  in  connection  with  this  event 
and  tlie  subsequent  restoration  of  the  ark  there 
is  no  mention  of  Samuel.  When  Samuel  next 
appears  he  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  general  ad- 
viser to  whom  the  people  look  for  advice;  he  ex- 
horts'them  to  turn  from  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices and  his  intercession  with  Yahweh  brings 
about  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  Sam- 
uel, moreover,  is  pmtrayed  as  a  'judge'  adminis- 
tering justice  throughout  Israel  through  a  yearly 
circuit  which  embraced  the  chief  sanctuaries — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah.  Ou  the  approach  of 
old  age,  Samuel  associates  his  tt\o  sons  with  him, 
but  the  latter,'  like  the  sons  of  Eli,  did  not  re- 
semble their  father.  For  this  reason  and  because 
tliey  wanted  to  be  like  otlier  nations,  the  people 
demand  that  a  king  be  set  over  them.  Samuel 
at  first  opposes  the  request,  which  he  regards  as 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  Y'ahweb,  but  finally 
yields,  and  at  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  Mizpah 
directs  that  lots  be  cast  for  the  king.  The  choice 
falls  on  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  the  Benjamite. 
A  farewell  speech  practically  closes  the  public 
career  of  Samuel,  who,  however,  lives  long  enough 
to  announce  to  Saul  that  the  kingdom  will  be 
taken  from  him  because  of  his  disobedience 
to  Yahweh's  command.  (SeeS.iUL.)  He  anoints 
David  and  after  that  retires  from  public  gaze. 
He  dies  at  Eamah  and  is  buried  there. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  general  religious  character 
of  the  later  narrative  (as  set  forth  in  the  article 
Samuel,  Booics  of),  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
incidents  introduced  which  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  narrator's  conception  of  Israel's  past. 
So  the  supposed  opposition  of  Samuel  to  the 
kingdom  merel}"  refiects  the  general  point  of  view 
maintained  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  likewise 
looks  with  disfavor  upon  the  whole  period  of 
royalty  and  regards  its  institution  as  the  fatal 
step  in  Israel's  history.  The  scene,  therefore,  be- 
tween Samuel  and  the  people  in  which  he  rebukes 
them  for  desiring  a  king  (I.  Sam.  viii!  10-18) 
may  contain  but  a  slight  historical  kernel  or 
even  be  a  purely  fanciful  elaboration.  In  like 
manner  many  scholars  regard  the  farewell  speech 
of  Samuel  (I.  Sam.  xii.)  as  iinhistorical  and  be- 
lieve that  legendary  embellishments  form  a  fac- 
tor in  many  of  the  other  incidents  related  of 
him.  Nevertheless  they  agree  that  the  narrative 
correctly  estimates  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  Samuel  and  the  scope  of  his  inriu- 
ence.  In  man}'  respects  he  reminds  us  of  Moses, 
and  he  is  certainly  the  most  striking  personage  in 
Hebrew  history  between  Moses  and  David.  Cini'^nlt 
the  chapters  on  Samuel  in  the  Hebrew  histories  of 
Stade.Wellhausen,  Piepenbring,  Guthe,  and  others. 

SAMUEL,  Books  of.  Two  of  the  so-called 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Original- 
ly they  formed  one  work,  but  were  divided  into 
two  books  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  and  the 
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same  division  has  been  ina<le  by  Hebrew  editors 
since  Boiiiberj^.  In  tlie  Septiiaj;int  lliey  are  called 
the  First  and  Second  Books  ol  Kings.  Tlie  name 
is  taken  from  Samuel  (q.v.),  the  principal  figure 
in  the  opening  chapti'rs.  The  books  begin  witli  the 
high-priesthood  of  Kli  and  close  with  the  death 
of  David;  four  main  divisions  may  be  noted:  ( 1) 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  by  Samuel 
(I.  i.-xv.)  ;  (2)  the  narrative  of  Saul  and  David 
and  the  history  of  Saul's  reign  to  his  death  (I. 
xvi.-II.  viii.)  ;'  (3)  David's  reign  (II.  ix.-xx.)  ; 
(4)  an  appendix  (II.  xxi.-xxiv.).  The  period 
covered  by  the  work  is,  roughly,  one  •  hundred 
years,  c.1077-977  B.C. 

In  the  opinion  of  modern  critics  the  books  were 
eonipo-sed  according  to  the  general  plan  of  ancient 
historiography;  that  is,  they  are  a  compilation  of 
several  documents  more  or  less  skillfully  pieced 
together  with  editorial  comment  and  additions 
revealing  the  jioint  of  view  from  which  the 
compiler  or  comiiilers  regarded  the  past.  The 
oompilatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  alleged  dupli- 
cation of  inciilcnts,  contradictions,  and  inconsist- 
encies in  the  work  as  it  stands.  For  example,  it 
is  believed  that  we  have  two  accounts  of  the 
choice  of  Saul  as  king,  two  versions  of  David's 
introduction  to  Saul,  two  narratives  of  the  death 
of  Saul ;  but  little  eft'ort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  harmonize  the  chief  sources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  compiler  of  these. sources :  the  older 
is  characterized  by  its  graphic  style  and  by 
the  simple  straightforward  manner  in  which 
events  are  narrated,  the  later  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  views  which  rellect  the  stand- 
ards of  a  later  age  and  by  judgment  of  events 
according  to  those  standards.  The  older  narra- 
tive may  be  assigned  approximately  to  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  and  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  be- 
longs to  the  same  school  as  the  Yahwist  in  the 
Hexateuch  (see  Elohist  a>-d  Yahwist)  ;  the 
later  one  belongs  to  the  eighth  century  and  bears 
traces  of  the  school  of  thought  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  Elohist.  Some  scholars  (as  Budde)  go  so 
far  as  to  identify  these  two  narratives  with  the 
Yahwist  and  Elohist  respectively,  but  this  is  not 
probable.  The  first  combination  of  the  two 
sources  by  a  redaction  took  place  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  reforms  instituted  by  Josiah 
(n.c.  021),  but  in  the  present  form  of  the  two 
books  we  may  detect  a  subsequent  recension  made 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  narrative  into  ac- 
cord -with  the  religious  standpoint  of  Deuteron- 
omy. This  was  done  mainly  by  the  addition  of 
sunmiaries  at  the  end  of  important  sections  and 
by  the  expansion  of  certain  incidents  which  lent 
themselves  to  a  'homiletical'  sentiment.  Other 
additions  were  made  by  a  later  school  of  editors 
of  the  fifth  and  fourth' centuries  B.C.,  while  after 
the  separation  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  from  the 
Books  of  Kings,  the  appendix  (II.  Sam.  xxi.- 
xxiv.)  was  added  to  the  former  embodying  nuscel- 
laneous  fragments,  and  to  this  late  period  like- 
wise belongs  the  insertion  of  the  psalm  known  as 
the  Song  of  Hannah  (I.  Sam.  ii.  1-10). 

For  the  detailed  analysis,  the  distribution  of 
the  two  main  sources,  and  other  problems,  con- 
sult the  commentaries  of  Thenius-Liihr  (Leipzig, 
1898)  ;  Klostermann  (Munich,  1887)  ;  Keil 
(Leipzig,  1875)  ;  H.  P.  Smith  (Intrrnnlional 
Critical'  Commeyitarti.  New  York,  1899)  ;  the  in- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  by  Driver, 
Kueneu.Cornill,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and  Kautzscli ; 


Wellhausen.  Tcjcl  der  liiichn-  .Samuclis  (Berlin, 
1871)  ;  Driver,  The  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel  (Ox- 
ford, ISIIO)  ;  Budde,  Kichler  und  .Saiiiml  ((iies- 
sen,  1890)  ;  Budde's  text  in  the  iSacred  liouks  of 
the  Old  Tisltimriit  (Leipzig.  1894).  See  Sam- 
iKi. ;  Sai  I. ;  David;  KiiN(;s,  Books  of. 

SAMUBAI,  sil'moo-ri'  (.Ia|).,  guard).  The 
military  chi>s  in  dapan  during  the  feudal  period, 
or  a  member  of  that  class.  Driginally  the  term 
denoted  the  soldiers  who  giuirdeil  the  .Mikado's 
Palace;  later  it  was  applied  to  the  whole  mili- 
tary system  and  included :  ( I )  the  shoi/un  or 
eommander-inchief ;  (2)  the  duimio»  or  terri- 
torial nobles;  and  (3)  tlieir  retainers,  the  privi- 
leged two-sworded  men,  the  lighting  men,  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  scholars  of  the  country.  In 
ISliS  the  shogunale.  and  in  1S71  the  whole  li'udal 
system  were  abolished;  the  daimios  returned 
tlieir  lands  to  the  Emperor,  and  they  and  their 
retainers  were  granted  pensions.  The  practice  of 
wearing  swords  was  prohibited.  Finally  in  1878 
the  names  dainiio  and  samurai  were  changed  to 
l;u-azoku  or  'nobility,'  and  shizoki  or  'gentry' 
respectively.  See  Bu.suino;  Daimio.  Consult 
Knapp.  I'cudiil  and  Modern  Japiin  (Boston,  1870). 

SAMVAT,  siim'vat  (abbreviated  form  of  Skt. 
siiinralsdrii.  year).  The  most  important  .system 
of  reckoning  time  in  India.  The  era  is  in  use  in 
Xorthern  India  generally  except  in  Bengal.  Ac- 
cording to  native  tradition,  the  Samvat  year  was 
introduced  by  King  Vikrama  (q.v.)  in  B.C.  57. 
A  Samvat  given  date  represents  the  year  last 
completed.  Christian  dates  are  reduced  to  Samvat 
by  adding  57  to  the  Christian  year.  Consult  Sewell 
aiul  Dikshit,  The  Indian  Calendar  (London.  18911). 

SANA,  or  SANAA,  sanii'.  The  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Vilayet  of  Yemen.  Arabia,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  at  an  altituile  of  7300  feet 
(ilap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  t^  12).  'I'lie  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  brick  walls,  and  dominated  by 
the  fortress  of  .lebal  Xigeim.  .The  old  white- 
washed palace  of  the  Imams,  now  the  residence 
of  the  Turkish  Governor,  is  a  prominent  feature. 
There  are  numerous  mosques,  public  baths,  and 
caravanserais.  The  city  has  excellent  bazaars, 
and  there  is  a  flourishing  trade  in  aloes,  skins, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  gmn  arable.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  carjiets.  arms,  jewelry,  silks,  and 
cottons.  Sana  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1872. 
Population,  estimated  at  ,')0.00(l. 

SAN  ANDBES  TTJXTLA,  sjin  andrfts' 
tns'la.  A  ^lexican  town  of  the  Slate  of  Vera 
Cruz,  83  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that 
name  and  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  L  8).  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley  producing  in  abundance  maize,  sugar  cane, 
cotton.  cotVee,  and  other  tropical  products.  Its 
population  in  lSil5  was  8855. 

SAN  AN'GELO.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Tom  (Jrecn  County.  Texas.  299  miles  northwest 
of  Austin:  on  a  branch  of  the  Concho  River,  and 
on  the  Gulf.  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
(Map:  Texas.  D  4).  It  is  important  chiefly  as 
a  shipping  centre  for  a  cattle-raising  and  farm- 
ing section,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  pecans  are  the  principal  articles  of 
commerce.  Population,  in  lS9n.  2015;  in  1900, 
aliout  4000. 

SAN  ANTO'NIO.  The  largest  city  of  Texas, 
situated  80  miles  south  by  west  of  the  State 
capital,  Austin  (Map:  Texas,  E  5).  The  South- 
ern Pacifie,  the  International  and  Great  North- 
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ern.  tlio  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  railroads  centre 
hero. 

The  altitude  is  051  feet;  averajje  annual  teni- 
peniturc  68°,  vith  a  relative  liuniidily  of  (>;"),  and 
an  annual  rainfall  of  20. "li  inclies,  Tliere  are  425 
miles  of  streets,  71  of  which  are  macadamized, 
and  14  paved  with  asphalt,  nicsquite  blocks,  and 
vitrilieil  brick.  Some  twenty  [larks  and  plazas 
add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  city. 

The  various  objects  of  interest  include  Fort 
Sam  Houston  (q.v. ),  second  in  size  among  the 
military  posts  of  the  United  States;  Brecken- 
ridge  Park,  comprising  200  acres  of  semi-tropical 
woodland  along  the  up])er  course  of  the  San  An- 
tonio River;  and  San  Pedro  Park,  of  40  acres. 
The  river  and  San  Pedro  Creek  How  throvigli  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  and  unite  within  its 
limits.  Tlie  city  hall,  the  court-house,  the  Fed- 
eral building,  tlie  Carnegie  Library,  and  tlie  com- 
bined market-house  and  convention  hall  are  note- 
worthy. Of  buildings  of  historic  interest,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  famous  Alamo  (q.v.), 
San  Fernando  Cathedral,  the  Veramendi  Palace 
(one  of  the  Spanish  survivals,  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Milam  in  1835).  and.  within  easj'  reach 
on  the  San  Antonio  River,  the  ruins  of  four  of 
the  early  Fi-anciscan  missions,  dating  from  the 
period   1720-50. 

As  a  resort  for  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
diseases,  the  city  has  long  been  noted.  Within 
the  past  few  years  it  has  become  favorably  known 
for  the  curative  properties  of  its  hot  wells. 

San  Antonio  in  1903  had  143  manufacturing 
establishments,  emploj'ing  from  10  to  575  per- 
sons each.  Tliere  are  large  breweries,  flouring 
mills,  machine  shops,  foundries,  iron  works,  and 
cement  works.  The  wholesale  houses  control  to 
a  great  extent  the  trade  of  southwest  Texas  and 
portions  of  Northern  Mexico.  The  industries  are 
lai'gely  dependent  upon  the  stock  interests  of 
this  section,  but  with  the  greater  development 
of  the  agricultural  possibilities  through  irriga- 
tion, they  are  becoming  each  year  more  diversi- 
fied and  more  important.  San  Antonio  is  a 
leading  live-stock  market. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  board 
of  aldermen,  elected  biennially,  who  control  the 
various  administrative  departments,  except  that 
of  public  schools,  which  is  under  a  non-partisan 
board,  chosen  at  n  separate  popular  election. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  citv  in  1902  was 
$31,000,000.  The  total  disbursements  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1902.  were  $894,483,  of 
which  some  $170,000  were  for  special  street  im- 
provements. $56,322  for  the  police  department, 
$48,800  for  the  fire  department,  and  $80,300  for 
schools.  The  schools  receive  also  a  large  appro- 
priation from  the  State  fund.  A  private  cor- 
poration is  paid  annually  about  $28,500  for 
street  lighting,  and  $24,000  is  expended  in  like 
manner  for  water.  The  water  supply  is  excep- 
tionally good  and  is  obtained  from  12  artesian 
wells,  which  furnish  the  110  miles  of  mains  with 
35,000.000  gallons  a  day.  There  are  also  19 
other  wells,  in  the  city,  with  a  combined  dailv 
capacity  of  41.000,000 'gallons.  In  1897  the  city 
installed  a  system  of  75  miles  of  sewers  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  modern  city  occurred  in  1718.  al- 
though there  may  have  been  temporary  parties 
of  Spanish  raneheros  in  the  vicinity  a  few  years 


jirevious.  In  that  year  occurred  the  double 
founding  of  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  ile  Valero 
and  of  its  accompanying  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
lie  Bexar.  These  three  colonizing  elements — 
ranchmen,  missionaries,  and  soldiers — w'erc  joined 
in  1831  by  a  colony  of  56  persons  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  w-ho  formed  the  first  regular 
nninicipal  organization  in  Texas,  known  as  the 
rilla  of  San  Fernando  de  Bexar.  In  ISO!)  the  villa 
\\as  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Three  battles 
were  fouglit  here  during  the  Gutierrez-Magee 
fililnistering  expedition  of  1813,  because  of  which 
and  of  the  succeeding  proscription  San  Antonio 
lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  population.  Under 
Mexican  rule  its  atTairs  were  materially  im- 
jiroved,  but  American  migration  thither  was  in- 
significant. In  1835  the  Texan  patriot  army  un- 
der Austin  invested  the  place,  and  on  December 
9th,  after  a  brilliant  assault  led  by  Milam,  it 
capitulated.  Here  on  March  6,  1836,  occurred  the 
storming  of  the  Alamo,  when  the  entire  gar- 
rison of  that  mission  fortress,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  massacred  by  the  Mexican  dic- 
tator, Santa  Anna.  After  the  decisive  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  American  pioneers  pressed  into  the 
region,  closely  followed  by  the  Germans  in  the 
next  decade.  In  1861  the  city  was  the  scene  of 
the  surrender  of  General  Twiggs,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  ap- 
Jiointed  by  the  Secession  Convention.  In  1878 
the  first  railroad  reached  the  city,  and  since  then 
its  growth  has  been  rapid.  The  population  in 
1870  was  12,226;  in  1880,  20,.550 ;  in  1890,  37,- 
673;  in  1900,  53,321.  Consult:  Corner,  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar  (San  Antonio,  1890)  ;  and  the 
files  of  the  Texas  Bistorical  Quarterly  (Austin, 
Texas.  1807—). 

SAN  ANTONIO  DE  LOS  BANOS,  siin  an- 
to'ne-6  da  16s  ba'nyos.  A  town  of  C'ldia,  in  the 
Province  of  I^a  Habana,  situated  on  the  Havana- 
Guanajay  Railroad,  15  miles  soxithwest  of  Ha- 
vana (Map:  Cuba,  C  3).  It  is  a  summer  resort, 
and  has  mineral  springs  and  baths.  Population, 
in  1S99,  8178. 

SANBALIiAT  (Heb.  Sanhallat,  from  Bab. 
Hin-vbaUit,  Sin  [the  moon-god]  gives  life).  An 
o|)ponent  of  Nehemiah,  at  one  time  Governor  of 
Samaria,  builder  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  and  father-in-law  of  the  first  Samaritan 
high  priest.  (See  Samaritans.)  Probably  ho 
was  a  native  of  Horonaim  in  Southern  Moab. 
According  to  Josephus  I  Ant.  xi.  7-8)  San- 
ballat  was  sent  as  satrap  to  Samaria  by 
Darius  III.,  Codomanus  (B.C.  336-330).  When 
his  son-in-law,  Manasseh,  was  driven  away  by 
Nehemiah,  he  promised  to  secure  for  him  liigh- 
priestly  power  and  dignity  and  to  make,  him 
governor  of  all  the  territory  he  himself  pos- 
sessed if  he  would  retain  his  daughter  as  his 
wife.  As  Sanballat  was  advanced  in  years,  Ma- 
nasseh expected  to  receive  these  favors  from 
Darius.  When,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
Alexander  proved  stronger  than  Darius.  San- 
ballat sent  troops  to  aid  him  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
and  was  permitted  to  build  the  temple  on  Geri- 
zim  and  to  instate  his  son-in-law  as  liigh  priest, 
after  which  he  died,  in  B.c,  332.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  Governor  of  Moabitis  before  he  was 
sent  to  Samaria.  From  Nehemiah's  memoirs 
we  learn  that  Sanballat  grieved  when  he  heard 
of  Nehemiah's  arrival  (ii.  10)  ;  that  he  was 
angry  when  the  walls  were  repaired  and  planned 
an  attack   (iv.  7,  8)  ;  that  he  invited  Nehemiah 
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to  a  meeting  in  one  of  tlie  villages  of  One,  which 
Xeheniiali  refused  to  attend  (vi.  2-4);  that  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Neliemiali  in  wliieh  he  threatened 
to  report  what  he  had  heard  from  tieshem  and 
iitliers,  that  (lie  walls  were  being  repairi'd  as  a 
jireparation  for  rehellion  and  (hat  i)roj)hets  were 
appointed  tu  proelaini  Neheniiah  as  king  (vi. 
5-8)  :  and  that  he  hired  Shemaiah,  Noadiah  the 
proplietess.  and  others  to  tro\d)le  the  Governor 
of  Jerusalem  (vi.  10-14).  While  all  this  elearly 
reveals  Keheniiah's  sus])ieions  and  furnishes  good 
groiMid  for  supposing  that  Sanballat  feared  the 
elleet  of  tlie  fortification  of  Jerusalem  and  was 
hostile  to  Xeheniiali,  it  su])plies  no  gvidenee  of 
violence,  bad  faith,  or  falsehood  on  his  part. 
Shemaiah's  act  niay  have  been  one  of  gen- 
uine friendship  or  of  mistaken  zeal.  Consult 
the  commentaries  on  Ezra  and  Neliemiah; 
Kosters,  Hct  herstel  van  Israel  in  het 
pcr^ischc  tijilrak  (Leyden,  1803)  ;  Marquart, 
Fundamente  israelitisclier  vnd  jiidi/tcher  Oe- 
schichte  (Giittingen,  1896);  Torrey,  The  Com- 
position and  Historical  Taluc  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 
(Giessen,  1896)  ;  Schmidt  and  Cheyne,  articles 
'•Xeheniiah,"  in  the  Biblical  World  (Chicago, 
1899)  ;  Cheyne.  Jeicish  T{eli<iioiis  Life  After  the 
Exile  (X'ew'YorU,  1898);  Winckler,  AUoriental- 
ische  Forschttngen  (Berlin,  1899);  Sellin,  Stu- 
dien  ziir  Entstehtingsrieschichte  der  jiidiseheH 
(rcmcindc   (Leijizig.  IftOl). 

SAN  BENEDETTO  PO,  sihi  ba'na-det'to  po. 
A  town  in  the  Province  of  Mantua,  Italy,  near 
the  Po,  12  miles  southeast  of  Mantua  (Map: 
Italy,  E  2).  It  has  an  eleventh-century  Benedic- 
tine monastery  with  a  church  built  in  1,542. 
Bricks  and  wine  are  manufactured.  Population 
(comnunicl,    in    1901,    10.790. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  ber'n;u-de'n6.  A  city 
and  the  county-scat  of  San  Bcrnanlino  County, 
Cal.,  63  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroads  (Map:  California,  E  4).  The  vi- 
cinity is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
healthful  climate,  and  for  its  mud,  hot  water, 
and  sulphur  baths.  There  are  a  public  library 
and  a  handsome  court-house.  Fruit,  hay,  and 
alfalfa  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  sur- 
rounding region,  which  also  has  mining  and 
stock-raising  interests.  The  shops  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  employ  850 
men.  There  are  also  lumber  mills,  a  box  factory, 
foundries,  and  machine  shops.  The  government, 
under  the  charter  of  1883,  is  vested  in  a  president 
and  board  of  trustees,  who  hold  office  for  two 
years.  San  Bernardino  was  founded  in  1851  by 
a  company  of  Mormons,  who  wished  to  estab- 
lish a  way  station  for  emigrants  to  Utah  by  way 
of  the  Pacific.  The  city  stands  on  or  near  the 
site  of  an  abandoned  mission  of  the  same  name. 
In  1854  it  was  incorporated,  but  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Mormons  in  1857-58  its  impor- 
tance decreased,  and  it  was  disincorporated  in 
1861.  In  1863  its  charter  was  restored.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890.  4012;  in  1900,  6150. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  Strait  of.    One  of  the 

two  ))rincipal  passages  tlirongh  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  (^lap:  Philippine  Islands.  .17).  It 
separates  the  island  of  Sflmar  from  Luzon,  and 
is  part  of  the  route  between  Manila  and  the 
United   States. 

SAN  BLAS,  bliis.  A  seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the 
Territory   of   Tepic,   situated   in   an   unhealthful 


locality  on  llie  Pacific  coast,  140  miles  southeast 
of  Mazatlan  (Map:  Jlexieo,  V  7).  Though  its 
harbor  is  but  an  open  roadstead,  it  is  the  most 
frequented  port  on  the  Pacific  eoa.st  of  .Mexico 
next  to  Aeapuleo  and  Mazatlan.  The  exports 
amount  to  about  .$:i.")0.000  annually,  and  con- 
sist chietly  of  silver,  lumber,  rice,  eollee,  and 
mescal.  A  railroad  runs  to  Tepic,  and  is  being 
extended  to  Guadalajara.  Population,  about 
4000.  Formerly  the  town  was  an  important  city 
with  a  population  of  20,000. 

SAN  BLAS,  Cape.    Sec  Cape  San  Blas. 

SAN'BORN,  Franklin  Be.nmamin  (1831  —  ). 
An  American  journalist  and  social  reformer, 
born  at  Hampton  Falls,  X,  H.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  in  1856  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Kansas  Conunittee, 
which  led  to  his  knowledge  of  John  Brown,  with 
whose  fame  he  was  closely  connected.  Later  he 
was  active  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charity,  of  which  he  was  secretary  (18(i3-68) 
and  chairman  (1874-76).  He  reformed  the 
Tewksbury  Almshouse,  aided  in  founding  the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum  and  the  Clark 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  in  ameliorating 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1879  he  was 
nuule  inspector  of  charities.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  of  which  he  became  (1873) 
chief  secretary,  and  he  aided  in  establishing  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  (1879). 
For  several  j'ears.  beginning  with  1868.  he  was 
editorially  connected  with  the  Springfield  Re- 
piihlican.  He  wrote  Lives  of  Thoreau  (1882),  of 
John  Brown  (1885),  his  most  important  book, 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Emerson,  and  Dr.  S.  E. 
Howe;  and  edited  William  E.  Channing's  Wan- 
derer (1871);  Bronson  Alcott's  Sonnets  and 
Canzonettcs  (1882);  his  New  Connecticut 
(1886);  and  for  a  time  The  Journal  of  Social 
Science.  A  brief  study  of  Emerson  appeared  in 
the  Beacon  Biographies  (1901);  and  later  he 
edited  essajs  of  Thoreau  and  poems  by  W.  E. 
Channing  the  younger. 

SANBORN,  .John  Benjamin  (1826—).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Epsom,  N.  H.  He* 
studied  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1854  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  as  adjutant-general  and  quarter- 
master-general of  Miiuiesota,  he  organized  ;ind 
equipped  the  Minnesota  troops,  and  early  in 
1862  became  colonel  of  the  Fourth  ilinnesota 
Volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Corinth,  Port  Gibson.  Raymond,  Jackson,  and 
Champion  Hills,  and  in  the  Vicksburg  siege,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general,  his  com- 
mission being  dated  August  4,  1863.  Placed  in 
connnand  of  the  District  of  Southwestern  Mis- 
souri in  October.  1864,  he  fought  a  number  of 
successful  engagements,  and  elTected  treaties 
with   Indian   tribes  hitherto  hostile. 

SAN  CARLOS,  kiir'lAs.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Xuble.  Chile.  208  miles  .south  of  San- 
tiago, with  which  city  it  has  direct  railway 
connection  (ilap:  Chile,  C  II),  The  old 
town  is  irregularly  built,  but  the  newer  portion 
above  the  railway  station  is  much  better  con- 
.structcd.     Its  ]iopulation,  in  1885,  was  7277. 

SAN  CARLOS.  A  town  of  the  Stale  of  Za- 
niora.  Venezuela.  105  miles  southwest  of  Car.lcas 
(.Map:  Venezuela.  D  2).  Poimlation,  in  1891, 
estimated  at  10,420. 
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SAN  CABLOS.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Pliilippine 
Islaiuls,  in  tlio  I'roviucc  of  rangrtsiuaii,  situated 
aliout  10  miles  suutlieast  of  LiiiKayeii.  near  the 
Maiiila-Daguijaii  Uailroad  (Map:  I'liilippine  Isl- 
ands, E  4).  Population  estinialt'd,  in  1891),  at 
23.1I.U. 

SAN  CARLOS,  Order  of.  A  ^Icxican  order 
for  wonifu,  fomulcd  in  18G5  by  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  cxtinj-uished  at  his  death.  The 
decoration  was  a  green  and  wliite  Latin  cross 
bearing  the  image  of  Saint  Charles. 

SAN  CATALDO,  kAtiil'do.  A  town  in  the 
Prnvinie  of  Caltanissetta.  Sicily,  4  miles  by 
rail  west-southwest  of  Caltanissetta  (Map:  Italy, 
H  10).  It  has  a  lumdsonie  church  with  relics 
of  Saint  Cataldus.  There  are  sulphur  mines, 
oil  refineries,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  fruit. 
Population   (coiiMnunr),  in  1001,  17,941. 

SANCHEZ  COELLO,  siui'chath  k6-al'y6, 
AloXZO.      Sec  CoELLO,  Alonzo   Sakchez. 

SANCHO  PANZA,  Sp.  pron.  siin'cho  pan'tha. 
The  lazy,  good-natured,  pot-bellied  laborer  who 
accompanied  Don  Quixote  as  his  squire  in  Cer- 
vantes's  romance.  Famous  for  his  proverbs  and 
shrewd  sense,  he  serves  as  an  admirable  foil  to 
the  knight,  and  at  last  becomes  Governor  of 
Barataria,  over  which  he  presides  with  gro- 
tesque dignity. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  san'knnl'a-thon,  or 
SANCHONIATHON  (,Lat.,  from  Gk.  Zayxovvtd- 
fluK,  S(iiuhoiiniathTin).  The  reputed  author  of  a 
Phtcnician  history  of  Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  called 
^ocvcKiKa  iaropia,  or  Ta  ioiinKind.  Philo  Herenius, 
of  Byblus,  a  Greek  writer  (born  c.  64  a.d. ), 
claims  to  have  translated  Sanchuniathon's  his- 
tory into  his  own  tongue;  but  of, this  transla- 
tion all  is  lost  save  a  few  fragments  relating 
to  mythology  and  cosmology,  ■^^■llich  have  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius  in  his  Prwparatio  Evan- 
gelica.  According  to  Philo,  Sanehuniathon  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Semiraiuis,  the  mythical 
Queen  of  Assyria,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Abi- 
balus,  King  of  Beiytus.  Athenseus,  Theodoret, 
Porphyry,  and  Suidas,  on  the  other  hand,  speak 
of  him  as  an  ancient  Phoenician  who  lived  'be- 
fore the  Trojan  War.'  There  is  also  a  dis- 
crepanc}'  between  the  various  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  number  of  books  contained  in  the 
Phwnikika,  whether  eight  or  nine.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  fragments  ascribed  to  Sanehuniathon 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  discussion. 
The  present  position  of  scholars  may  be  sununed 
up  by  the  statement  that  while  the  existence 
of  a  Phu'nician  writer  of  the  name  of  Sanehu- 
niathon is  denied,  it  is  believed  that  Philo  em- 
bodied in  his  work  current  traditions  that  belong 
to  a  relatively  high  antiquity,  and  culled  his 
information  from  various  sources.  A  forgery 
purporting  to  contain  Philo's  complete  transla- 
tion of  Sanehuniathon  and  to  have  been  found 
at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao,  was 
published  by  Wagenfeld  (Bremen,  1837)  and 
translated  into  German  (Liibeck.  1S37).  For  the 
text,  consult :.S'rt«c7it(>!;fl*fton(.s  Fragmenta  (Leip- 
zig. 182fi)  ;  Midler,  Fragmevta  Historiarnm 
Grrrcorum  (Paris,  1848).  There  is  an  English 
translation  in  Cory,  Ancient  Fragments  (London, 
187fi)  ;  for  discussion  of  the  problems  involved, 
consult:  Morer,  Die  Phtiinizier  (Bonn,  1849)  ; 
Renan,  Mimoire  sur  Sanehuniathon  (Paris, 
1858)  ;     Pietschman,    Gesekichte    der    Phonizier 
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(Berlin,     1889)  ;     Gutschmid,    Klciiie    Schriften 
(Leipzig,  IS'.IO). 

SAN  CKISTOBAL  DE  LOS  LLANOS,  kres- 
to'UiU  da  10s  lyii'nos  (formerly  Cn  dad  de  las 
Cakas).  a  town  of  Jlexico,  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  situated  on  the  plateau  forming  the 
base  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  0500  feet  above 
the  sea  (Map:  Mexico,  N  9).  It  is  surrounded 
by  ruins  of  ancient  Indian  cities,  and  is  built 
on  the  site  of  one  of  these,  Huizaeatlan.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Las 
Casas,  the  famous  defender  of  the  Indians.  L'p 
to  1892  it  was  the  capital  of  the  State.  Popula- 
tion, in  1895,  12,000. 

SAN'CROFT,  William  (1617-93).  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  non-jurors  (q.v.).  He  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
and  educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  Bury 
Saint  Eduunids  and  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
Sancroft  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Cosin,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  After  several  preferments  he  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbuiy  in  1068,  and  in 
1677  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
In  1088  James  II.  committed  him  and  six 
other  bishops  to  the  Tower  for  presenting  a 
l)etition  stating  their  reasons  for  refusing  to 
lead  from  their  pulpits  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence (q.v.).  When  James  asked  Sancroft 
to  sign  a  declaration  expressing  abhorrence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  invasion,  he  refused,  and 
afterwards  even  concurred  in  an  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange  to  intervene  in  English  af- 
fairs. His  later  attitude  to  William  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  though  he  was  in 
favor  of  declaring  James  incapable  of  ruling, 
and  of  appointing  William  custos  regni,  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  James  prevented  him  from  sup- 
porting William  as  King.  Accordingly  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  convention  held  by  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  the  new 
monarch,  and  after  the  settlement  he  refused, 
along  with  seven  other  bishops,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Government,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  suspended  by  act  of  Parliament, 
August  1,  1689.  Consult:  Lathbury,  Eistorij  of 
the  Xon-jiirors  (London.  1845)  ;  Burnet,  History 
of  His  Otcn  Time  (Oxford,  1833)  ;  Ranke,  His- 
torif  of  England,  Principally  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Oxford,  1875). 

SANCTIFICATION  (Lat.  sanctificatio,  from 
sanctificare,  to  make  holy,  from  sanctns,  holy  -(- 
faeere,  to  make).  In  Protestant  theology,  the 
process  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  man 
in  the  divine  image,  destroying  within  him  the 
power  of  evil,  and  quickening,  educating,  and 
strengthening  in  him  the  life  of  goodness  and 
holiness.  It  is  distinguished  from  justification, 
which  is  considered  a  judicial  act  on  the  part 
of  God's  free  grace,  liberating  the  sinner  from 
condemnation,  absolving  and  pardoning  him  once 
for  all. 

SANCTI  SPIRITXJS,  s-ink'te  spe're-tys.  A 
town  of  Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara, 
about  20  miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  and  50  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Clara 
(Map:  Cuba,  F  5).  It  was  founded  by  Diego 
A^elazquez  in  1514,  and  has  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  and  an  old  church  with  a  high  tower 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  town.  A 
railroad  runs  to  the  port  of  Tunas.  Population, 
in  1899,  12,696. 
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SANCTUARY.  A  sacicd  or  consecrated 
place;  soiiietiiues  applied  specificiiUy  to  a  place 
wliieli  gives  protection  to  those  threatened  by 
punishment  or  vengeance.  Among  the  ancient 
tirccUs  a  famous  sanctuary  was  a  sacred  precinct 
on  tlic  northeast  shore  of  tlic  Tsthmus  uf  Corinth 
inclosed  bj-  walls  and  containing  rich  temples, 
altars,  a  theatre,  and  a  .stadium  where  the 
Jstlimian  games  were  celebrated.  Generally 
Ihronghout  (Grecian  civilization  the  temples,  or 
at  least  certain  of  them,  alVorded  protection  to 
criminals,  whom  it  W'as  unlawful  to  drag  from 
them,  although  the  food  which  was  supplied 
might  be  intercepted.  Among  the^Jews  there 
were  cities  of  refuge  to  which  those  might  llee 
who  had  killed  a  man  unawares.  The  more 
ancient  canon  law  of  tlie  Western  Cliurch  rccog- 
nize<l  this  protection  to  tliose  who  had  committed 
crimes  of  violence  as  continuing  for  a  limited 
period,  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  composition  of 
the  olfense.  or  at  least  to  give  time  for  the  first 
heat  of  resentment  to  pass,  before  the  injured 
party  could  seek  redress.  In  several  parish 
churches  of  England  there  was  a  stone  seat  be- 
side tlie  altar  for  those  fleeing  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  One  of  tliese  seats  remains  at  Beverley 
and  another  at  Hixhani.  In  England  it  was  not 
till  15.34  that  persons  accused  of  treason  were 
barred  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  By  an  act 
passed  in  1024  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for 
crime  was  finally  abolished.  Various  precincts, 
however,  in  and  about  the  old  city  of  London 
continued  to  afford  shelter  to  debtors.  White- 
friars,  adjacent  to  the  temple  kno\^^l  .by  the 
cant  name  of  'Alsatia,'  was  such  a  sanctuary 
where  privilege  from  arrest  prevailed  unless 
against  the  writ  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
These  places  were  found  to  harbor  conspirators 
against  the  Government,  and  they  were  finally 
broken  up  by  King  William  in  1G97. 

SANCY,  saN'se',  Nicolas  Harlay  de  (1.540- 
1029).  A  French  soldier  and  diplomat,  born  in 
Paris.  He  belonged  to  the  younger  branch  of  the 
great  Protestant  family  of  Harlay.  He  became  a 
Catholic  for  a  few  months  in  1572  in  time  to 
escape  death  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Barthol- 
omew, but  soon  returned  to  the  Huguenot  faith. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Switzerland  to  secure 
mercenaries  for  Heni-j-  III.,  pledging  his  own 
valuable  jewels,  among  them  the  famous  Saney 
diamond.  (See  DiAMOxn. )  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Henry  IV.  caused  the  latter  to  appoint 
him  in  1589  superintendent  of  finances.  Later 
he  served  as  Ambassador  to  England,  and  held 
high  rank  in  the  army.  His  second  and  final 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  which  his  contempo- 
raries charged  to  his  ambition,  was  satirized  by 
D'Auhigne  in  his  Confession  de  Sanoy. 

SAND.  A  loose,  incoherent  mass  composed  of 
fine  quartz  grains,  usually  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  mica,  feldspar,  magnetite,  and  other 
resistant  minerals.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  disintegration  of  rocks 
under  the  influences  of  weathering  and  abrasion. 
When  freshly  formed  the  particles  are  usually 
angular  and  sharply  pointed,  becoming  smaller 
and  more  rounded  by  attrition  when- blown  about 
by  the  wind  or  transported  by  water.  Sand  is 
an  important  constituent  of  most  soils,  and  is 
extremely  abundant  as  a  surface  deposit  along 
the  courses  of  rivers,  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
the  sea,  and  in  arid  regions. 


SAND,  sU.N-d,  Gkokue  (1804-76).  The  name 
assumed  by  Armantine  Lueile  Aiirore,  Baroness 
Dudevanl,  a  French  novelist.  She  was  born  in 
Paris,  July  5,  1804.  Her  father.  Maurice  Dupin, 
an  ollicer,  was  the  grandson  of  :Marshal  Saxe,  the 
illegitimate  .son  of  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland. 
She  inherited  a  dashing  temperament,  democratic 
sympathies,  and  a  taste  fur  adventure:  but  all 
this  was  modilied  first  by  the  training  d!  her  aris- 
tocratic giandniother,  with  whom  she  renuiined 
till  thirteen  at  the  ancestral  homestead  in  15erry, 
then  by  three  years  at  a  Parisian  convent  (called 
Ic  cuuvciil  (lis  Anglahes),  where  she  developed  a 
strain  of  mystic  idealism.  On  her  grandmother's 
death  she  returned  to  Berry  (1S2(J).  and  after 
two  years  was  persuadid  to  inarry  Casimir  Dude- 
\ant  (1822),  a  country  sipiire.  "  Willi  him  she 
lived  eight  years.  Tliey  had  two  children,  to 
whom  she  was  devoted.  From  182!l  she  lived 
mainly  in  Paris  on  a  slender  allowance,  eked 
out  by  decorative  painting;  in  1331  a  partial 
separation  was  arranged,  and  this  in  1830  was 
made  final.  A  ferment  of  blighted  hope,  social 
discontent,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, democratic  sym])athy,  contact  with  nature, 
ideal  as|)iration,  and  religious  sentinient  were  all 
blended  in  her  first  novel  Indiana  {  1832).  Mean- 
time she  had  been  writing  insignificant  articles  * 
in  the  Figaro,  at  the  office  of  which  she  met  Jules 
Sandeau.  With  him  she  wrote  Hose  et  Blanche, 
signed  'Jules  Sand,'  whence  she  took  her  own  ])scu- 
donym.  In  the  next  forty-thre'e  years  she  pub- 
lished eighty-four  novels,  besides  writing  ten  vol- 
umes of  Vorrcspondance,  eight  of  Mdnoires,  and 
five  of  Drames.  Her  work  falls  into  four 
periods.  The  first,  counting  as  typical  ^'alrn^ine 
(1832),  Lelia  (1833).  Jacques'  (1834),  Andri^ 
( 1835) ,  Leone  Leoni  ( 1835) ,  closes  with  ilaiijirat 
(1837).  Here  the  etl'ort  is  to  project  her  own 
marital  experiences  and  so  assert  an  intense 
individualism.  But  all  reflect  the  grief  and  pride 
of  a  neglected  wife.  The  novels  after  1834  re- 
flect also  the  first  bitter  disillusionment  that 
came  from  her  putting  in  practice  the  theory 
that  passion  .should  be  the  rule  of  life.  She  had 
formed  a  very  close  attachment  with  the  poet 
Alfred  de  Musset;  she  journeyed  with  him  to 
Italy  (1833-34)  and  became  estranged  from  him 
under  circumstances  much  written  of  and  not 
yet  wholly  clear.  Her  own  version  of  the  .situ- 
ation is  to  be  found,  with  some  novclistie  em- 
bellishment, in  Elle  et  lui  (1859).  Mus.set's 
brother  Paul  endeavored  to  represent  his  in  Lui 
el  elle  (1859).  This  shipwreck  of  passion,  while 
it  weakened  Musset's  character,  greatly  deepened 
hers. 

Returning  to  Paris,  she  made  new  friends, 
among  them  Chopin,  Balzac,  Liszt,  the  painter 
Delacroix,  the  philosophic  priest  Lamennais, 
and.  after  three  years  of  arrested  develop- 
ment during  which  she  wrote  ha  derniere 
Aldini  (18.38),  Les  tnaities  Mosaistes  (18.38), 
Le  compagnon  du  tour  de  France  (1840),  and 
Hpiridion  (1840).  she  dazzled  the  world  for 
eight  years  with  brilliant  pleas  for  the  social- 
istic revolution  (1848),  giving  new  life  to  ro- 
manticism by  .svTiipathetic  study  of  the  working 
class  and  the  peasantry,  in  which  she  preceded 
Sue,  Hugo,  and  Balzac.  This  is  her  second  man- 
ner, typical  of  which  are  Consuelo  (1843),  its 
sequel  I^a  comtesse  de  Rndolstadt  (1844).  Le 
meunier  d'Angibault    (1845),   and   Le  pecli^  de 
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J/.  Aiiloiiii-  (1S47J.  Hut  llic  iilijt'ft  lesMiiis  of 
tlie  Revolution  cooled  her  I'litliusiasm,  and  after 
Xniioloon's  accession  she  livid  quietly  at  Berry. 
Here  she  develoi)ed  a  third  manner,  idyllic  nat- 
uralism, forerunners  of  which  had  been  Jeanne 
(1844)  and  La  mure  au  diuhle  (1846).  Her 
more  noteworthy  novels  of  this  tvpe  are  Francois 
Ic  Chiimpi  (184!)),  J.u  petite  Fadelte  (1849), 
and  Les  maitres  sonnenrs  (18.53).  The  wider 
social  studies  of  her  fourth  manner  bcf;an  in 
18(iO,  after  some  dramatic  exi)eriments,  with  tlie 
psycholoftic  study  .Ivun  dc  In  Itailic,  and  this  style 
counts  as  its  best  novels  Le  ntan/nis  dc  Villemer 
(1801)  and  MUc.  la  Quint inie  (18(i3).  Through 
her  work  lliere  quivers  a  passionate  rebellion 
against  convention,  moral  or  social.  She  played 
a  great  part  in  the  social  emancipation  of  women, 
without  having  either  an  original  or  a  definite 
social  theory.  Her  nature  was  simple,  affection- 
ate, patient,  kind,  w^ithout  vanitj',  without  pedan- 
try, large  and  frank. 

Her  collected  works  appeared  as  Romans  et 
nouvellcs,  84  vols.;  M{-moires.  souvenirs,  impres- 
sions, voi/uffes,  8  vols.;  Theatre,  4  vols.;  Theatre 
dc  Xohant.  1  vol.  A  Life  and  Stiuly  by  Professor 
Caro.  in  the  "(irands  <!crivains  frangais"  series 
(Paris,  1888),  is  translated  by  Masson  in  "Great 
Writer  Series"  (London,  1888).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lisli  monograph  by  Bertha  Tliomas  (London, 
1889).  Consult  also:  Taine,  youveaux  essais 
(Paris,  1865)  ;  Faguet,  XlXeme  sicele ;  Brune- 
ti^re.  Pocsie  li/rique,  vol.  i.  (ib.,  1894)  ;  but 
es])('cially  George  Sand's  own  Histoire  de  ma  vie, 
publislied  first  as  a  feuilleton  in  La  Presse 
(ib.,  1854),  afterwards  in  book  form  (lb., 
1870)  ;  and  Correspondance  (6  vols.,  ib.,  1882- 
84),  especially  the  letters  to  Flaubert  (q.v.). 
There  are  many  translations  of  George  Sand's 
chief  novels.  The  most  convenient  uniform  edi- 
tion is  in  20  vols.   (Philadelphia,  1901). 

SAND,  zant,  Karl  Ludwig  (1795-1820).  A 
Gci'man  student,  known  as  the  assassin  of  the 
dramatist  August  Friedrich  von  Kotzebue  (q.v.). 
He  was  born  at  Wunsiedel,  in  Bavaria;  studied 
theology  at  Tiihingen  and  Erlangen,  and  in  1817 
became  affiliated  with  a  Burschenschaft  (q.v.) 
at  .Jena.  He  considered  it  his  mission  to  kill 
Kotzebue,  wliom  he  regarded  as  a  spy  of  the 
Russian  Court,  and  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of 
popular  liberty.  Entering  the  residence  of  Kotze- 
bue in  Mannheim,  March  23,  1819,  he  murdered 
him  with  a  dagger.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  on 
bis  own  life,  and  was  decapitated  Jlay  20,  1820. 
The  death  of  Kotzebue  spurred  on  the  champions 
of  reaction  to  greater  activity  and  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  (q.v.).  Con- 
sult Hohnhorst,  Vebersichf  der  (/efien  Sand  ge- 
fiihrten.  Untersuchung   (Stuttgart,  1820). 

SANDAL.     See  Shoes  and  Shoe  Manufac- 

TVRE. 

SANDALPHON.  One  of  three  angels  in  the 
Rabbinical  system  of  angelology  who  receive  the 
prayers  of  Israelites  and  weave  crowTis  from 
them.  Longfellow  used  the  legend  in  his  poem 
"Sandalpbon," 

SAN'DALWOOD  (from  OF.,  Fr.  sandal, 
snntnl.  from  IML.,  Neo-Lat.  santnlum,  from  Gk. 
tf'di^aXoi',  sanialon,  advSavov,  sandanon,  from  Ar. 
sandal.  Pers.,  Hind,  sandal,  cnndan,  from  Skt. 
candana,  sandal-tree,  from  cand,  hat.  candere,  to 
shine).     The  compact,  fine-grained,  costly  wood 


of  several  species  of  tlie  genus  Sautalum,  of  the 
natural  order  Santalace;e,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  used  for  making  small  ornamental  articles 
and  cabinets  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrance, 
due  to  an  essential  oil,  which  is  so  obno.xious  to 
insects  that  they  will  not  attack  articles  stored 
in  sandalwood  receptacles.  White  sandalwood, 
the  most  coiiinion  kind,  is  derived  from  a  small 
tree  (Santalum  album),  a  native  of  mountains  in 
the  south  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  much  branched,  and  resembles  myrtle  in  its 
foliage  and  privet  in  its  flowers.  The  tree  is  sel- 
dom more  than  30  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in 
diameter.  A  kind  sometimes  called  yellow  sandal- 
wood is  produced  bj'  Santalum  Freycinetianum  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Hawaiian  Islands, 
from  which  it  is  e.Kported  to  China.  Santalum 
Yasi,  which  yields  the  much-valued  sandalwood 
of  the  Fiji  Islands,  is  a  tree  which  has  Ijeen 
almost  extirpated  in  Hawaii,  Fiji  Islands,  and 
elsewhere  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  its 
wood  in  commerce.     A  less  valuable  sandalwood 

(E.xocarpus  latifolius)  is  exported  from  some  of 
tlie  South  Sea  Islands.  Successful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  Santalum  album  in  India 
and  large  ]ilantations  have  been  made  of  it. 
Red  sandalwood,  or  sanders,  is  the  produce  of 
Pterocarpus  santalinus,  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosa',  a  native  of  tropical  Asia,  particu- 
larly of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  India  and 
of  Cej'lon.  The  dark-red,  black-veined  heart- 
wood,  which  sinks  in  water,  is  xised  as  a  dyestutl", 
and  to  ,eolor  certain  druggists'  preparations.  It 
is  also  the  basis  of  some  tooth-powders.  The 
wood  of  Adenanthera  pavonia,  a  relative  of  the 
acacias,  is  sometimes  called  red  sandalwood,  or 
redwood. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND,  or  SrMUA.  One 
of  the  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Malay  Arcliipelago. 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands  and  situated  40 
miles  south  of  the  wes.tern  end  of  Flores  (^MajJ: 
East  India  Islands,  E  7) .  Area,  4283  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  3000  feet  above 
the  sea  with  steep  and  rocky  coasts,  and  contains 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  including  sandalwood 
and  ebony.  Some  timber  is  exported,  together 
with  cotton,  spices,  and  edible  birds'  nests;  horses 
of  an  e-xcellent  breed  are  exported.  The  island 
forms  a  part  of  the  Residenev  of  Timor,  and  has 
a  population  estimated  in  1895  at  200,000,  be- 
longing to  the  Mala.y  race. 

SANDARAC  (OF.  sandarac.  sand<trache,  san- 
darnx.  Fr.  snndanKitir.  from  Lat.  sandaraca,  san- 
dnraeha,  from  Gk.  aavSap6.Kri,  sandarake,  red  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  from  Skt.  sindura.  minium), 
or  Sandarac  Resin.  A  friable,  dry,  almost 
transparent  yellowish-white  resin,  which  is  im- 
ported from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  entirelv 
in  alcohol.  When  heated,  or  sprinkled  on  burning 
coals,  it  emits  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell.  It 
e.Kudes  from  the  bark  of  the  sandarac  tree   (Cal- 

litris  (juadrivalvis.  natural  order  Coniferfp),  a 
native  of  the  northwest  of  Africa,  especiall.v  Al- 
geria. The  best  qualities  of  sandarac  are  brought 
into  commerce  in  the  form  of  small  transparent 
tears  of  a  light-yellow  color.  The  specific  gravity 
of  sandarac  varies  between  1.5  and  1.9.  The  resin 
has  a  faint  aromatic  odor  and  a  bitter  taste.  The 
quantity  of  sandarac  used  is  not  great;  it  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  the  same  purposes  as  mastic 

(q.v.).     The  finely  powdered  resin  is  rubbed,  as 
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pounce,  on  the  erasures  of  writing-paper,  after 
wliicli  they  may  be  written  upon  again  without 
tlie  ink  s]ireading. 

SAN'DAY,  William  (1843—).  An  English 
theologian,  horn  at  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Notting- 
ham, and  educated  at  Balliol  and  Corpus  Christi 
colleges,  (Oxford.  He  was  fellow  of  Trinity  in 
ISG6  and  lecturer  until  1809.  From  IS7(i  to 
1SS3  he  acted  as  principal  of  Hatfield's  Hall, 
Durham:  was  professor  of  exegesis  and  tutorial 
fellow  of  Exeter  until  1895;  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed Lady  ilargaret  professor  of  divinity  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  published 
Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (1872)  ;  The  Gospels  in  the  (Second 
Century  (187(5)  :  a  commentary  on  Komans  and 
Galatians  (1878):  Inspiration,  the  Hampton 
Lectures  (1893):  a  commentary  on  Romans 
(1895);  and  The  Catholic  Movement  (1899). 
He  was  an  editor  of  the  Variorum  liihle  (1880- 
89)  and  assisted  Wordsworth  on  the  second  part 
of  the  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts   (1886). 

SAND-BLAST.  A  device  for  engraving,  cut- 
ting, and  boring  glass,  stone,  metal,  or  other  hard 
substances,  by  the  percussive  force  of  a  rapid 
stream  of  sharp  sand  driven  against  them  by 
artificial  means.  The  process  was  invented  by 
Gen.  Benjamin  C.  B.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  means  of  propulsion  may  be  either  an  air  or 
a  steam  blast,  the  former  being  produced  by  a  fan 
revolving  with  great  velocity  or  by  air  com- 
pressors, the  latter  by  a  boiler  at  high  pressure. 
In  either  case  the  abrading  material,  which  is 
usiially  common  hard  sand,  although  small  gran- 
ules of  iron  or  crushed  quartz  are  occasionally 
used,  is  directed  by  a  tube  upon  the  object  to  be 
cut  or  engraved.  The  engraving  of  the  surface 
of  glass  with  ornamental  figures  is  accomplished 
by  laying  upon  it  patterns  of  the  desii'ed  objects 
cut  out  of  some  resistant  medium  in  the  manner 
of  stencils.  Another  method  very  commonly 
Tised  is  to  cut  the  proposed  pattern  in  sheet  cop- 
per or  brass,  which  is  then  placed  over  the  glass, 
a  brush  of  melted  beeswax  being  drawn  over  the 
whole.  The  stencil  is  then  raised,  and  the  pat- 
tern in  exposed  glass  may  then  be  operated  upon 
by  the  blast.  The  ornaTnentation  of  glass  in 
colors  may  also  be  performed  by  a  sand-blast. 
The  sand-blast  is  also  useful  in  the  cutting 
of  ornaments  and  inscriptions  upon  stone.  Iron 
stencils  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  material  is  found  to  be 
sheet  rubber  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  is  cemented  upon  the  stone  and 
a  movable  jet  pipe  is  caused  to  traverse  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  until  the  exposed  portions  have 
been  sufliciently  abraded.  The  wear  upon  the 
rubber  itself  is  slight  and  the  same  stencil  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Another  use  to 
which  the  sand-blast  has  been  successfully  put  is 
in  turning  blocks  of  stone  into  circular  and  other 
forms  in  tlie  lathe.  Upon  wood  the  action  of  the 
sand-blast  is  not  so  satisfactory.  The  sand-blast 
is  frequently  used  for  cleaning  the  scale  and 
rust  from  iron  and  steel  structures  to  prepare 
them  for  painting. 

SANDBY,  sfinlu.  Paul  (1725-1809).  An 
English  water-color  painter,  engraver,  and  cari- 
caturist, born  in  Xottingham.  With  his  brother 
Thomas,  he  obtained  employment  in  the  military 
drawing  department  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
settled  at  Windsor  in   1751,  where  his   brother 


was  deputy  ranger  of  the  great  park,  and  sub- 
sequently made  many  drawings  of  Windsor  and 
Eton,  and  also  etched  plates  from  his  own  de- 
signs. He  became  drawing  master  at  Woolwich 
Military  School  in  17(iS,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  one  of  the  first  28  members  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  exhibited  water-color  land- 
scapes from  1709  until  1809.  lie  greatly 
iinproved  water-color  painting,  and  united 
high  qualities  as  a  drauglitsuian  to  consider- 
able artistic  feeling.  His  8euteh  etchings  were 
jiuljlished  in  17()5,  and  his  Welsh  aquatints 
in  1775.  There  are  works  by  him  in  the  Koyal 
Library  at  Windsor,  at  South  Kensington,  and  in 
other  collections. — His  brother  Tito.MA.s  (1721- 
98),  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  and  its  lirst  professor  of  archi- 
tecture. He  bnilt  the  Freemason's  Hall  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  in  177(i.  and  as  landscai)e  gar- 
dener and  engineer  laid  out  Windsor  Park  and 
^■irginia  Watci'.  Consult  Sandby,  Thomas  and 
Paul  Sandb;/   (1892). 

SAND-CRICKET.  One  of  the  long-horned 
grassho]ip(>rs  of  the  family  Locustida;  and  genus 
Stcno])el!natus;   not  a  true  cricket.     See  Gbass- 

nOPl'ER. 

SAND  DAB.  A  reddish-brown  turbot  (Hip- 
po<ili,s.soi(l,s  iilatcssoides)  of  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Xorth  Atlantic,  closely  related  to  the  halibut. 
It  is  useful  for  food,  and  is  taken  conunonly  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  and 
from  Jlainc  to  Greenland.  Two  other  species 
live  in  the  North  Pacific. 

SAND-DOLLAR.     One  of  the  .smaller  cchi- 

noids  of  the  order  Clypcastroidea,  which  have  the 
test  very  much  llattened  and  approximatel.v  cir- 
cular. Those  species  which  have  the  test  ])er- 
forated  by  elongated  holes,  usually  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  often  called  "ke.v-hole  urchins,*  and 
some  of  the  larger  species,  without  ])erf orations, 
are  called  'sea-worms.'  The  common  sand-dollar 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  is  Eehinaraehnus 
pnrnia.  and  is  locally  abundant  on  sand.y  bottoms 
in  comparatively  shallow  water,  from  New  Jersey 
northward.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  across,  and 
reddish-brown  in  color. 

SANDEAU,  siiN'do',  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules 
(1811-83).  A  French  novelist  and  dramatist, 
born  at  .\ubussou.  He  studied  law  in  Paris, 
turned  to  journalism,  wrote  Hose  et  Blanche 
(1831)  with  George  Sand  (q.v. ).  was  niaile 
keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library  in  1853  and 
Academician  in  1858.  He  died  in  Paris.  His  bet- 
ter novels  are  Mile,  dc  la  t^eiffliere  (1848,  drama- 
tized, 1851)  and  La  inaison  de  Penarvan  (1858). 
He  collaborated  with  Augier  (q.v.)  in  turning 
his  inferior  novel  Sacs  et  parchemins  (1851)  into 
the  great  comedy  Le  gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier, 
and  wrote  with  him,  also,  La  pirrrr  de  louche. 
His  special  domain  is  the  omflict  between  a  poor 
but  proud  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie, 
brought  politically  to  the  front  in  1830.  Consult 
Saintsbiiry,  Essays  on  French  Novelists  (New 
York,  1  SO'l ) . 

SANDEC,  siin'dek.     A  to-wn  in  Austria.     See 

NEU-SANnEC. 

SAND-EEL,  or  Sand-Lance.  One  of  a  group 
of  small  fishes  (Animodrtoidei)  consisting  of  a 
single  family,  the  Ammodytida".  whose  relation- 
ships are  uncertain.  .Ml  of  the  sand-eels  are 
small   lanceolate  creatures,  with   long,  low,  and 
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frnsile  dorsal  niiil  anal  liiis,  ami  no  ventral  (ins; 
tiie'tail  is  small  and  forked.  The  skin  has  many 
transverse  folds  running  obliquely  backward  and 
downward,  and  is  elotlied  with  small  cyeloid 
scales.  They  are  carnivorous  fishes  that  swim 
in  large  schools  near  the  shore  in  all  northern 
regions,  and  b\iry  themselves  in  the  sand  near 
the  tide  mark,  they  arc  collected  as  bait,  make 
an  excellent  pan-tish,  and  furnish  abundance  of 
food  for  salmon  and  other  valuable  tlshes.  See 
Plate  of  Millets  and  Allies. 

SAN'DEMAN.  Robert  (1718-71).  Leader 
and  witli  .lohn  Clas  (q.v.)  founder  of  the  sect 
of  (ilassitcs  or  Sandemanians.  He  was  horn  at 
Perth.  t>eotland,  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  engaged  in  tlie  linen  trade. 
Coming  under  the  inlluence  of  Glas,  he  adopted 
his  views,  became  an  elder  in  his  church  (1744), 
and  married  his  daughter.  He  became  a 
6lassite  preacher  and  in  1760  went  to  London, 
where  he  formed  a  congregation,  whose  members 
took  the  name  of  Sandemanians.  Four  years 
later  he  removed  to  America  and  established  a 
church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1765),  and  other 
points  in  New  England.  He  died  at  Danbury, 
t'onn.  His  works  include  three  Lcllcrs  on  [J. 
Hervey's]  Thcron  and  Aspasio  (1757),  which  at- 
tracted much  attention;  Ati  Ejnslolarti  Corre- 
spondence heticeen  S.  Pike  and  R.  Sandeman 
(1700)  ;  Some  Thouyhts  on  Christianity  (17G4)  ; 
Discuitrses  (with  a  biographical  sketch,  1857). 
Consult  Andrew  Fuller,  Strictures  on  Sandeman- 
ianism    (Nottingham,  1810). 

SANDEMANIANS,  or  Glassites.  A  sect 
founded  in  Scotland  by  John  Glas  (q.v. )  about 
1730  and  extended  in  England  and  America  by 
his  disciple  and  son-in-law  Robert  Sandeman 
(q.v.).  The  sect  was  called  Glassites  in  Scot- 
land, but  Sandemanians  became  the  more  usual 
tlcsignation  in  England  and  America.  The  main 
doctrine  of  Glas  was  that  all  national  estab- 
lishments of  religion  and  all  interference  of  the 
civil  authority  in  religious  aflfairs  are  inconsist- 
ent w-ith  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Both  Glas  and  Sandeman  held  that  saving  faith 
consists  in  'a  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth,'  which 
belief  they  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  divine  grace 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  separate  from  the  communion 
and  worship  of  all  societies  which  appeared  not  to 
profess  the  'simple  truth,'  and  it  was  even  held 
unlawful  to  join  in  prayer  with  any  one  not  a 
brother  or  sister  in  Christ.  The  Lord's  Supper 
Avas  observed  weekly,  and  'love  feasts'  or  dinners 
were  held  every  Sunday  at  the  members'  houses. 
There  was  a  communistic  tendency  in  that  every 
one  was  required  to  consider  all  that  he  had  at 
the  service  of  the  jioor  and  the  Church,  and  for- 
bidden to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  for  any  fu- 
ture or  imeertain  use.  The  discipline  was  primi- 
tive and  severe ;  the  kiss  of  charity  was  given 
at  their  meetings  and  foot-washing  of  fellow 
disciples  practiced.  The  sect,  never  very  large, 
steadily  declined  in  numbers  after  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been  strongest 
in  America  at  Danbury,  Conn. 

SANDERXING.  A  common  grayish  snipe 
(Calidris  arcnnrin)  remarkable  for  h.aving  only 
three  foes.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  North 
America  and  along  the  shores  of  large  inland 
bodies  of  water,  in  small  flocks  in  spring  and 
fall.     It  is  sometimes  called  'surf-snipe,'  and  in 


spring,  when  the  plumage  acquires  a  reddish 
tinge  with  black  markings,  it  is  locally  known  as 
'ruddy  plover.' 

SANDEKS,  zim'ders,  Baniel  (1819-97).  A 
German  lexicographer,  born  in  Altstrelitz,  and 
educated  at  Berlin  and  Halle.  From  1843  to  1852 
lie  was  rector  of  a  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy. From  1887  to  his  death  he  edited  the 
Zeitschrijt  fUr  deutsche  Sprache.  He  took  a 
special  interest  in  modern  Greek.  His  ^Vortcr- 
hiich  der  deutschen  Sprache  (1859-65)  is  a 
standard  work.  He  also  publislied  'W.iirlcrhiiek 
der  Huuplschmerigkeiten  in  der  deutschen 
Sprache  (1872),  and,  besides  some  volumes  of 
poetry,  many  works  bearing  on  German  grammar, 
ortho'gi^aphy,  etc.   (1871-82). 

SANDEKS,  Jan.  The  real  name  of  the  Dutch 
painter  .Jan  van  Hemessen  (q.v.). 

SANDERS,  Nicholas  (c.I.5'27-81).  An  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  controversialist  and  his- 
torian, born  in  Charlwood,  Surrey,  and  educated 
at  Winchester  College  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1548,  and 
professor  of  common  law.  He  was  professor  of 
tlieology  at  Louvain  until  1572,  and  then  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  urged  the  Catholic  conquest  of 
England.  In  1579  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
Papal  nuncio  to  rouse  rebellion  against  Eliza- 
beth. Sanders's  De  VisihiU  Monarchia  Ecclcsice 
(1571)  is  a  Catholic  Foxe's  Martyrs,  and  his 
De  Origine  ac  Progressu  Schismatis  Anglicani 
(1585:  Eng.  version  by  Lewis,  1877),  though  it 
won  for  him  the  name  of  'Dr.  Slanders'  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  is  not  lacking  in  historical 
value. 

SAN'DERSON,  John  (1783-1844).  An 
American  classical  scholar  and  miscellaneous 
writer.  He  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  Edu- 
cated privately,  he  taught, went  to  Europe  ( 1835) . 
and  on  his  return  became  professor  of  Latin  ami 
Greek  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  He  pulv 
lishcd  with  his  brother,  James  H.  Sanderson,  the 
first  two  volumes  out  of  seven  of  the  TSiograpJiy 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
(completed  by  other  hands,  reedited  I8G5),  and 
was  also  author  of  Sketches  of  Paris  (1838). 

SANDERSON,  Robert  (1587-1663).  An 
English  bishop.  He  was  born  in  ShefTield.  edu- 
cated at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  ordained  in 
1611 ;  was  rector  of  Wyberton  ( 1618 )  and  of  Booth- 
by  Paynel  from  1619  for  over  forty  years;  pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln  in  1629.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Laud  he  became  in  1631  chaplain 
to  Charles  I.,  who  in  1642  appointed  him  regius 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford;  he  was  ousted 
liy  Parliament  in  1648.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  reinstated  (1660)  and  the  same  yean  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  was  moderator  at 
the  Savoy  conference  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  divines  (1661).  He  published 
Logic'a;  Artis  Compendium.  (1618);  De  Jnrn- 
mento  (1655)  ;  De  Obligatione  Conscientiw  Prcr- 
lectiones  (1660).  His  works  were  repidilished 
(Oxford,  1854) .  with  a  Life  by  Izaak  Walton.  As 
a  moral  theologian  his  influence  in  the  Church  of 
England  was  considerable. 

SANDERSON,  Sibyl  (1865-1903).  An 
American  operatic  singer,  born  at  Sacramento. 
Cal.  She  studied  singing  in  France  and  made 
her  debut  at  The  Hague  in  1888.    In  1889  she  ap- 
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pcarcd  at  the  Opf-ra  Comi(nie  in  Paris.  In  1895 
she  returned  to  the  L'nited  Slates  and  sang  witli 
success  in  French  and  Italian  ojicra.  Ilir  rcp\i 
tation  was  cstablislied  in  France  by  lier  rendering 
of  important  roles  in  Jlassenefs  operas.  In  1897 
she  married  Antonio  Terry,  and  upon  his  death, 
two  years  later,  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
Paris.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  great  llexibil- 
itv  and  ]unity  of  tone.     She  died  in  Paris. 

"SANDES,  sands.  Eloise  (1850—).  The 
founder  of  soldiers'  homes  in  Ireland  and  India. 
She  was  born  near  the  city  of  Tralec,  I'ounU' 
Kerry,  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  age  evinecil  her 
practical  sympathy  for  the  niililary  garrisons 
in  Ireland.  Beginning  with  her  own  home,  which 
she  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Tralee  garrison,  she  was  led  to  invest  her 
own  income  in  the  building  of  a  home  in  Cork, 
which  became  so  successful  that  funds  were 
readil.v  obtainable  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
I'.in:!  iliere  were  nearly  twenty  such  institutions 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Sandes,  in  Ireland  and 
India. 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.  A  story  by 
Thomas  Day  (17S3  89).  It  is  didactic  and  had 
great  popularitj-  for  many  years. 

SAND-GROirSE.  A  game  bird  of  the  family 
PteroclidiC,  related  more  nearly  to  the  pigeons 
than  to  the  grouse.  There  are  rather  more  tlian 
si.vteen  species,  chiefly  African,  but  five  are 
Asiatic  and  two  of  these  occur  also  in  Europe. 
They  are  in  all  important  respects  terrestrial 
pigeons,  modified  for  a  grouse-like  life.  The 
genus  Syrrhaptes  contains  the  three-toed  forms, 
of  which  there  are  two  species.  They  have  the 
feet  feathered.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed,  the 
middle  feathers  filamentous  and  long-cxserled. 
Both  species  occur  in  Asia,  but  occasionally  mi- 
grate into  Europe,  even  as  far  as  England,  in 
great  numbers.  The  genus  Pteroclcs  contains 
tlie  four-toed  forms,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  connnon  or  'banded'  sand-grouse  {I'tcroclcs 
arcnaria ) .  abundant  in  Southeastern  Europe. 
Another  species  (Pterocles  alchatn)  also  occurs 
in  Europe  and  is  sometimes  called  ganga.  a  name 
occasionally  extended  to  the  whole  family.  Con- 
sult: Morris.  British  Game  Birds  (London, 
1891):  Brvden,  yatiire  and  Sport  in  South 
Africa  (London,  1897)  :  Elliot,  "A  Study  of  the 
Pteroclid.'p,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Zobloijical 
Socirtii  of  London  (London,  1878).  See  Plate 
of  P.^HTBinOES.  ETC. 

SAND'HAM,  Hexrt  (1842—).  A  Canadian 
historicnl  and  portrait  painter,  born  in  Mon- 
treal. He  studied  under  J.  A.  Eraser  in  his 
native  city,  then  studied  abroad,  and  settled 
in  Boston  in  1880.  His  works  include  "Battle  of 
Lexington,"  "March  of  Time."  and  "Founding 
of  Maryland,"  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  .Jolm  Mac- 
dona  Id.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Art  in  1880.  His  illustra- 
ticiiis  ore  also  well  known. 

SAND-HILL  CRANE.  A  very  large  species 
of  crane  (Grus  ilexicana)  found  in  the  Jlissis- 
sippi  Valley  and  southeastward  to  Georgia  and 
Florida.  It  is  a  shy  bird,  with  acute  sight  and 
hearing.  Its  body  is  about  four  feet  long.  The 
name  is  extended  to  other  cranes,  and  is  also 
erroneovisly  given  in  some  places  to  the  great 
blue   heron.      See   Cka>'E. 

SANDHOPPER.  An  amphipod  crustacean. 
These  so  al>ound  on  s.qndy  slinrcs  that  often  the 
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whole  surface  of  the  sand  seems  to  be  alive  witli 
tile  nuiltitudes  wliich,  leaping  up  for  a  few  inches 
into  the  air,  lill  it  like  a  swarm  of  dancing  Hies. 
Tliey  may  also  be  found  by  digging  in  tlu'  sand, 
in  whicli  they  burrow.  Sandhoppers  leap  by 
bending  the  body  together  and  throwing  it  open 
with  a  sudden  jerk.  They  feed  on  almost  any 
vegetable  or  animal  substance,  particularly  on 
what  is  already  dead  and  beginning  to  ih-cay. 
They  are  themselves  the  food  of  erabs,  and  of 
many  kinds  of  birds.     Sec  A.Mririi"ol>.\. 

SAND'HURST  ROYAL  MILITARY  COL- 
LEGE. The  preparatory  college  for  military 
cadets  of  the  British  Army,  corresponding  to  llie 
L'nited  States  Military  Academy  (q.v.)  at  West 
Point.  It  is  situated  at  San<llnirst,  Berkshire, 
33  miles  west-southwest  of  London.  Admission 
to  the  college  is  by  open  competition  through 
examinations  which  are  conducted  each  half  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Connnis- 
sion.    See  Milit.vry  Edication. 

SAN  DIEGO,  siin  dc-a'go.  A  port  of  entry 
and  the  county  seat  of  San  Diego  County,  Cal., 
125  miles  south  bv  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  San 
Diego  Bay,  and  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  several  steamship  lines 
(Map:  California,  E  5).  San  Diego  Bay  forms 
a  superb  land-locked  harbor.  22  square  miles 
in  area.  The  Xavy  and  the  War.  Depart- 
ment have  separately  large  tracts  of  land 
on  the  hay,  for  a  coaling  station  and  fortifica- 
tions respectively,  the  latter  known  as  Fort 
Rosecrans.  A  health  resort  of  some  promi- 
nence, San  Diego  is  favored  by  a  beautiful 
situation  and  a  mild  equable  climate.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  has  the 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  a  Carnegie  jiub- 
lie  library,  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  a  fine  court-house.  Fort  Stockton  and  the 
old  Spanish  mission  are  other  noteworthy  fea- 
tvires.  Coronado  Beach,  across  the  bay,  with  the 
large  Hotel  del  Coronado,  an  ostrich  farm,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  and  other  attractions,  is  a 
popular  resort.  San  Diego  has  considerable  com- 
mercial importance  as  the  centre  of  extensive 
lemon  and  other  fruit  interests  and  as  a  port 
of  entry.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1901 
was  $1,475,000,  including  exports  to  the  amount 
of  .$963,000.  The  industrial  establishments  of 
the  city  in  the  census  year  1900  had  an  invested 
ca])ital  of  .$1,147,712,  and  an  output  valued  at 
$1,309,321.  The  principal  manufactured  ])roducts 
are  carriages  and  wag<nis.  Hour,  furniture,  fertil- 
izers, show  cases,  vinegar,  wine,  citric  acid,  oil 
of  lemon,  of  orange,  etc.  The  government,  muler 
the  revised  charter  of  1901,  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
chosen  every  two  years,  a  bicameral  council,  and 
in  administrative  officials.  Population,  in  1890, 
16,159;  in  1900,  17,700,  In  1709  the  first  Cali- 
fornia mission  was  established  here,  and  in  1835 
tlie  'pueblo'  was  organized,  San  Diego  thus  being 
the  oldest  municipality  in  the  State.  In  1846 
Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  the  place 
for  the  United  States,  and  established  a  fort 
which  is  still  known  as  Fort  Stockton.  The 
growth  of  the  present  city  dates  from  1807.  The 
charter  now  in  operation  was  granted  in  1889. 
Consult:  Gunn.  Son  Dicfio.  f'limatc.  Produrlions. 
Resources.  Topoqraphti  (San  Diego,  1887)  ; 
Wood.  Home-land,  being  a  brief  description  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Diego  (ib.,  1901). 
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SAN  DIEGO  BARRACKS  (Lalilornia) .  A 
L  nitoit  fStatf.s  inilitaiv  post  in  the  city  of  San 
J)iij;o.  It  lias  quarters  for  two  companies  of 
artillery. 

SAN  DIEGO  DE  LOS  BASOS,  di  16s  ba'- 
iiy.js.  A  ivliliralf'il  licaltli  resort  of  Cuba,  in  the 
I'roviiiee  of  I'inar  del  Kio.  among  the  mountains 
■2-2  miles  northeast  of  I'inar  del  Kio  (Map:  Cuba, 
B  4).  There  are  sulphurous  springs  and  baths. 
IVpiilatum.  ill  ISO!).  2419. 

SAN  DOMINGO.     See  Santo  Domingo. 

SANDPAPER.  .\n  abrading  material  made 
by  euatiiig  pajier,  or  less  often  cloth,  with  glue 
and  then  eo\eriiig  it  with  sand.  Other  polishing 
materials  made  in  a  similar  manner  are  emeiy 
ixipcr  and  i/lass  paper.  Sandpaper  is  inter- 
mediate between  glass  paper  and  emery  paper 
in  its  action  on  metals,  and  less  efi'ective  than 
glass  paper  on  wood,  tilcel  wool  is  a  substitute 
for  san<lpa]ier.  whose  chief  advantage  is  its 
greater  pliabilit.y,  enabling  a  worker  to  polish  or 
smooth  down  irregular  parts  of  moldings  or  orna- 
mental wdodwiirk. 

SAND-PIKE.  One  of  the  local  names  of  the 
Sanger  (q.v. ),  especially  heard  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  where  this  gray  fish  spends  its  time 
mainly  over  sandy  bottom. 

SANDPIPER  (so  called  from  its  notes  and 
habit  of  running  along  the  sand).  Any  one  of 
a  numerous  group  of  shore-birds,  of  the  family 
SeolopacidiE,  arranged  in  a  large  number  of 
genera.  They  are  not  of  large  size,  rarely  over 
one  foot  in  length ;  are  very  active  and  graceful 
in  all  their  movements;  their  plumage  not  gay, 
but  of  pleasing  and  finely  diversified  shades  of 
buft',  brown,  gray,  white,  and  black;  their  legs 
are  rallier  long,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  naked, 
the  tail  very  short,  the  wings  moderately  long; 
the  bill  rather  long  and  slender,  grooved  through- 
out the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  its 
length,  straight  in  some,  and  a  little  arched  in 
others.  Tlie  feet  liave  three  long  toes  before 
and  one  short  toe  behind;  the  front  toes  are  some- 
times partly  webbed  and  sometimes  cleft  to  the 
base;  in  the  sanderling  (q.v.)  there  are  only 
three  toes.  They  are  good  swimmers,  but  are 
not,  however,  often  seen  swimming;  they  fre- 
quent sandy  shores,  some  of  them  congregating 
in  numerous  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter ;  and 
seek  their  food  by  probing  the  sand  with  their 
bills,  and  by  catching  small  crustaceans  in  jjools 
or  within  the  margin  of  the  water  itself.  Many 
are  binls  of  passage,  visiting  high  northern  lati- 
tudes in  summer,  and  spending  the  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  more  southern  regions.  The  llesh  of  all 
the  species  is  good,  and  some  of  them  are  in 
much  request  for  the  table.  The  sandpipers  all 
build  very  simple  nests  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
in  exposed  places.  The  eggs  are  usually  3  or  4, 
pyriform,  drab,  olive,  or  bufT,  heavily  spotted 
with  dark  brown.  Tliey  are  placed  in  the  nest 
with  the  small  end  at  the  centre.  About  twenty 
species  occur  in  North  America,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  The  stilt 
sandpiper  {Micropalma  hivKiiitopus)  is  about 
nine  inches  long;  in  the  plumage  in  which  it  is 
seen  in  the  United  States,  it  is  brownish-gray, 
with  white  tail,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  under 
parts.  It  breeds  in  the  .\rctic  regions  and  passes 
through  the  TTnited  States  durin?  the  migrations. 
The  knot  (q.v.)  is  a  somewhat  larger  species, 
while   the   'peep'  is  decidedly   smaller,   and   the 


stint  (q.v.)  is  also  very  small.  The  pectoral 
sandpiper,  or  'fat-bird,'  or  'grass-snipe,'  is  a 
very  widely  distributed  bird,  nine  inches  long, 
black  and  bufl'  above,  which  breeds  only  in  the 
extreme  north.  Closely  allied  to  this  species, 
but  smaller  and  with  white  upper  tail-eoverts, 
is  the  white-rumped  sand])iper  (Tringa  fuscicol- 
lis).  The  red-backed  sandpiper  is  the  American 
representative  of  the  dunlin  (q.v.).  The  purple 
sandpiper  (Trinya  mariliiiin)  is  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish species,  eminently  boreal  and  shy  in  its 
habits,  and  rare  except  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  it  is  commonly  called  "rock-snipe.'  Among 
the  largest  sandpipers  are  the  yellowiegs  (q.v.) 
and  the  solitary  sandpiper.  These  represent 
the  genus  Tolanus.  The  Bartramian  sandpiper, 
or  'upland  plover'  (Bartrumia  longicauda) ,  is 
common  throughout  Eastern  North  America,  but 
is  a  shy  bird,  frequenting  open  fields  and  pas- 
tures. The  commonest  and  best  known  species 
of  this  group  in  the  Eastern  United  States  is  the 
spotted  sandpiper  or  'tip-up'  (Actitis  macu- 
laria).  It  is  over  seven  inches  long,  green-gray 
above  and  white  below,  marked  and  spotted  with 
black.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  bodies  of  fresh 
water  and  breeds  throughout  its  range,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  North  America.  Consult  general 
works  on  ornithology  and  shooting;  esjjecially 
Elliot,  Xorth  American  Shore  Birds  (New  York, 
1898)  ;  Coues,  Birds  of  the  Xorthwest  {Washing- 
ton, 1874)  ;  Hudson,  Tlie  yatiiralist  in  La  Plata 
(London,  189'2)  ;  Aflalo,  Hport  in  Europe  ( ib., 
1901).  See  Colored  Plates  of  Siiore-Bieds  ; 
Eggs  of  Water  and  Game  Birds;  Plate  of 
Beach  Bikd.s. 

SANDPIPES.  Cylindrical  tubes  descending 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  especially  in 
chalk  formations,  and  filled  with  sand,  clay,  or 
gravel.  These  tubes  ta]ier  downward,  ending  in  a 
point,  and  most  probably  have  been  produced  by 
the  solvent  action  of  rain  water  as  it  drains 
downward  through  the  soil. 

SANDRART,  zan'drilrt,  .Joachim  von  (ICOO- 
88 ) .  A  German  painter,  engraver  and  art-his- 
torian, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  stud- 
ied at  various  times  under  Merian,  Sadeler, 
and  at  L'trccht  under  Honthorst,  whom  be  ac- 
companied to  England.  In  1027  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  his  portraits  became  so  celebrated  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  paint  several  for  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  163.5, 
settled  two  years  later  at  Amsterdam,  and  in 
1G41  on  his  estate  near  Ingolstadt.  Afterwards 
he  established  himself  at  Nuremberg,  where  his 
best-known  work,  "The  Peace-Banquet  in  1G49," 
containing  fifty  portraits,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Rathaus.  Of  greater  importance  than  his  paint- 
ings are  his  writings,  especially  Die  deutsehe 
Akademie  dcr  cdlcn  Ban-,  Bild-  und  Malrreikiinste 
(107.5-79),  revised  by  Volkmann  (1768-75),  crit- 
ical ed.  by  Sponsel  (189(3). 

SAND-RAT.  A  small  burrowing  rodent  of 
the  mole-rat  family  ( Bathyergidse) ,  of  which 
about  ten  species  occur  in  Africa  of  the  genus 
Georychus.  The  name  specifically  applies  to  a 
species  in  Cape  Colony  (Oeortjchus  Oapensis) . 

SANDRINGHAM,  stiu'drtng-om.  An  estate 
of  7000  acres  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  which  was 
the  favorite  residence  of  King  Edward  VII..  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  bought  in  1802,  and  the 
present  brick  mansion,  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
was  built  about  1870. 
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SANDROCOTTUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  yiapopd 
KOTTOS,  l^iuiulrul^ollijs,  from  Skt.  Candru</uplu, 
iiioon-protected).  A  Hiiulu  kiug,  probably  a 
native  of  the  I'unjal).  For  some  unknown 
reason  he  left  his  liome  and  remained  for 
several  j'cars  in  the  service  of  Chandrauies  or 
Nandrus,  King  of  Jlagadha  (q.v. ).  In  some 
way  he  oll'cndcd  Cliandramcs  and  returned  to  the 
Punjah.  Here,  after  the  murder  of  Porus  (q.v.) 
by  fcuilemus.  about  n.c.  •'ilT.  Sandrocdltus  (nok 
advantage  of  the  racial  hatred  felt  by  the  Hindus 
for  tlie  Greeks,  which  had  been  increa.^cd  by  the 
assassination,  and  headed  a  revolt  during  the 
enforced  absence  of  Eudemus.  The  rebellion 
was  completely  successful,  and  Sandrocottus 
made  himself  master  of  tlie  Punjab.  lie  then 
invaded  JIagadha,  which  he  conquered  with  ease, 
and  established  his  capital  at  Pataliputra  (q.v.). 
Here,  in  B.C.  315.  he  founded  the  ilaurya  dynasty, 
\\hicli  ruled  until  n.c.  178.  About  B.C.  SO.l  Seleu- 
cus  Xicator  (see  Seleicid.e)  invaded  India  to 
recover  the  territories  which  the  Greeks  had  lost 
there.  Details  of  this  inroad  are  lost,  but  it  is 
kno«ni  that  Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  Ge- 
drosia  and  Arachosia,  as  well  as  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  in 
return  for  five  himdred  elephants.  The  treaty 
was  strengthened  l)y  the  marriage  of  a  daughter 
of  Seleucus  to  the  Indian  King.  This  alliance 
had  a  result  important  for  a  knowledge  of  India 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  for  Seleucus 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Sandro- 
cottus the  historian  Megasthenes  (q.v.),  the 
fragments  of  whose  India  contain  the  earliest 
non-Hindu  information  concerning  the  country. 
As  the  grandfather  of  Asoka  (q.v.)  Sandrocottus 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Buddhistic  literature. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Sandrocottus  is  the  hero 
of  the  single  historical  drama  of  India,  the  ilu- 
dn/cu/i.wsa  of  Visakhadatta  (q.v.).  Consult  Me- 
Crindle,  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the 
Grrat    (2d  ed.,  Westminster,   1896). 

SAND-ROLLER.     See  TKOUT-PEKcn. 

SANDS,  Henky  Berton  (1830-88).  An  emi- 
nent American  surgeon,  born  in  Xew  York  City 
and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1854.  He  was  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  his  alma  mater,  1856-66;  professor 
of  anatomy,  1867-79;  and  professor  of  surgery. 
1879-88.  He  began  to  practice  his  profession  in 
New  York  Citv  in  1856.  and  was  associated  with 
the  noted  surgeon  Dr.  \Villard  Parker  (q.v.)  from 
1860  to  1870.  He  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  medical  journals,  but  was  best  known  as  a 
teacher  and  a  skillful  surgeon.  The  part  he 
played,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  discussion 
of  ''typhlitis'"  and  'perityphlitis,'  led  the  way 
to  the  discovery  of  appendicitis  and  the  coining 
of  that  word.  Among  his  published  works,  con- 
tributed to  medical  journals,  are  essays  on 
amaurosis,  bony  ankylosis,  Esmarch's  bloodless 
method,  gleet,  tracheotomy,  intussusception, 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  rupture  of  veins,  and 
septic  peritonitis.  Consult  his  biography  in  Med- 
ical Record,  xxxiv.   (New  Y'ork,  1888). 

SANDS,  Robert  Cii.\rles  (1709-1832).  An 
American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  He 
was  born  in  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  gradiiated  at 
Columbia  in  1815,  and  studied  law.  He  con- 
tributed essavs  to  various  journals  and  wrote, 
with  his  friend  J.  W.  Eastburn.  an  epic  of  King 
Philips    War,    Yamoyden    (1820).     Though   ad- 


milted  to  the  bar,  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, eililing  several  short-lived  m:iga/.ines  and, 
till  his  death,  the  Coiiimercial  Advertiser.  He 
collaborated  with  Bryant  and  Vcrplanck  in  an 
Annual,  The  Talisma'n  (1828-30),  and  Talcs 
from  the  Glauber  Spa  (1832),  and  wrote 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  I'uul  Jones  (1831). 
His  Works  were  collected  by  Gulinn  C  V'er- 
planck  with  a  Memoir  (2  vols.,  183-t). 

SAND-SHARK.  One  of  the  small  voracious 
sharks  of  the  family  Carchariidir,  which  have 
very  sharp,  triangular,  and  linely  serrated  teeth. 


TKETH  OF  BAND-80AHK. 

These  sharks  are  of  moderate  size,  chielly  inhabit 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  one  species  (Carcharias 
littoralis) ,  gray  in  color,  and  about  five  feet 
long,  is  common  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United   States. 

SAND-SMELT.  The  British  name  for  the 
fislu's  ot  tlic  widely  distributed  family  Atherini- 
d:ie,  allied  to  tlie  barracudas  and  nuillets,  the 
.\merican  si)ecies  of  which  are  known  in  general 
as  'silversides'  (q.v.).  Two  species  occur  in 
Great  Britain,  swarming  in  the  creeks  and  estu- 
aries along  the  coast,  and  are  netted  in  great 
numbers  in  spring,  when  spawning,  and  when 
they  make  an  excellent  pan-lish.  'I'he  most  nu- 
merous one  is  Allierina  hepsetus,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  marked  by  a  broad  silvery  stri|je 
along  the  side.  The  resemblance  of  certain  re- 
lated species  on  our  Pacific  coast,  especially 
Atherinops  Californiensis,  has  led  to  its  being 
called  'smelt'  there. 

SAND-SNAKE.  A  small  snake  of  the  boa 
family  and  genus  Erj-x,  of  which  several  species 
inliabit  the  Sahara  and  deserts  to  the  eastward. 
They  have  no  apparent  neck,  a  blunt  tail;  are 
variegated  in  dull  tints;  creep  about,  half-buried 
in  sand,  or  explore  holes  in  rocks;  liunt  at  night 
for  insects  and  small  animals;  and  are  often 
carried  about  by  snake  jugglers,  who  mutilate 
the  tail  to  give  the  snake  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing t\^"o  hca<ls. 

SANDSTONE.  A  stratified  rock  composed 
of  grains  of  sand.  The  grains  are  mostly  quartz, 
but  other  minerals,  such  as  mica,  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  pyroxene,  may  be  present.  With 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  grains, 
sandstones  pass  into  conglomerates  on  the  one 
hand,  and  into  shales  on  the  other,  and  by  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  lime  carbonate  tliey 
may  also  grade  into  limestones.  Sandstones  con- 
taining little  cementing  material  between  the 
grains  are  soft,  and  occupy  a  mean  position  be- 
tw-een  consolidated  sandstone  and  loose  sands; 
those  with  much  cementing  material  arc  very 
hard.  The  cement,  which  may  be  either  lime 
carbonate,  iron  oxide,  or  silica,  inlluences  the 
crushing  strength  of  sandstones,  the  last  named 
material  giving  the  greatest  hardness.  Thrt 
color  is  usually  traceable  to  the  presence  of 
iron  or  carbonaceous  matter,  and  is  commonly 
brown,  vellow.  red.  gray,  or  white.  Sandstones 
are  wid'elv  distributed  geographically,  and  also 
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gtHiIofpcally.  It  may  Iw  .-aid  in  general  that  those 
ioiiiul  ill  the  oilier  forniations  are  liardor  than 
those  oeeiirrinjj!  in  the  jounger  series.  A  num- 
U-r  of  dill'ercnt  varieties  of  sandstone  have  been 
ri'<<i^'iii/.ed,  anionj;  which  the  following  may  be 
HiciUioiK'd:  (Jtitiit:iU'. — A  sandstone  whieli  has 
heiiime  hardened  and  sometimes  more  highly 
silicilied  by  metamorphism.  '  Arkosc. — A  highly 
feldspalhic  sandstone.  Freestone. — A  name  ap- 
plied by  quarrynien  to  many  sandstones  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  way  in  which  they  can  be 
dressed,  or  cut.  lirouustone. — A  name  formerly 
applied  to  certain  reddish  brown  sandstones 
found  in  the  Kast,  but  now  applied  to  sandstones 
of  other  colors  coming  from  Ihe  same  localitj'  as 
the  original  brownstonps.  Flagstone. — A  hard, 
thinly  bedded,  shaly  sandstone  used  for  pa.ve- 
ments.  Bluestone. — A  kind  of  flagstone  quarried 
largely  in  soiitheastcrn  Xew  York,  l^ocaculite. 
— An  e.xtremely  finegrained  siliceous  rock  found 
in  .Arkansas.  The  most  important  use  of  sand- 
stone is  as  a  building  material,  for  vvhieh  it  is 
admirably  adapted  by  reason  of  its  durability 
and  the  ease  witli  which  it  can  be  wrought.  Cer- 
tain varieties  are  specially  favored  for  struc- 
tural ]iurposcs;  in  the  Eastern  United  States  the 
Triassic  brownstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
the  Berea  sandstone  of  Ohio,  the  Medina  sand- 
stone, and  the  Potsdam  quartzite  of  New  York 
have  been  most  extensively  quarried.  Varieties 
that  are  nearly  free  from  iron  oxide  and  clay 
are  much  sought  after  for  use  in  glass  manu- 
facture and  pottery-making.  Certain  beds  of  the 
Kcrea  sandstone  of  Ohio  are  of  value  for  grind- 
stones, and  the  novaculite  of  Arkansas  is  highly 
prized  for  making  oilstones. 

The  value  of  sandstone  for  building  purposes 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  $6,- 
974.199,  and  the  output  of  bluestone  was  valued 
at  .$1,104,481. 

BinLiocRAPnY.  Kemp,  Haiidlook  of  Rocks 
(New  York,  1890);  Hopkins.  "Brownstones  of 
Pennsylvania,"  in  Annual  Report  of  Pennsyl- 
ravin  Stair  CoVccie  (State  College,  1897)  ;  In- 
gram. "The  Great  Bluestone  Industry,"  in  Popu- 
lar Heience  Monthly,  xlv. ;  Buckley,  "Building 
and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Wisconsin,"  in  Bulle- 
tin Wisconsiti  Geological  Survey,  Xo.  .'/  (Madison, 
1900). 

SANDSXICKEB,  or  California  Whiting.  A 
dusky  gray  fish  ( Menticirrlnis  viidulatus)  re- 
lated to  the  Eastern  kingfish,  and  common  along 
the  sandy  coasts  of  southern  California,  where  it 
is  a  food-fish  of  some  importance.  It  receives 
its  name  from  an  erroneous  popular  belief  that 
it  feeds  on  sand. 

SANDUSTfY.  A  port  of  entry,  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Erie  County,  Ohio,  53 'miles  south  by 
east  of  Toledo:  on  Sandusky  Bay,  and  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  IMichigan  Southern,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  3J.  It  is  finely 
situated,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor.  Cedar 
Point,  a  short  distance  from  Sanduskv.  is  an  at- 
tractive sunmier  resort.  The  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, public  library.  Soldiers'  Home,  the  court- 
house, and  Federal  building  are  noteworthy  fea- 
tures. Excellent  transportation  facilities'  have 
made  Sanduslcy  of  considerable  commereial  im- 
portance. A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  coal, 
fruit,  s'one,  lime,  and  lumber,  and  there  are  also 
extensive  fish  and  iee  interests.     The  industrial 


establishments  in  the  census  year  1900  had  an 
invested  capital  of  $4,027,981  and  an  output 
valued  at  .$3,190,342.  Tools,  chemicals,  agricul- 
tural imidenients,  lundjer  products,  engines,  dy- 
namos, glass,  and  cement  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. Ship-building  is  another  important  in- 
dustry. The  government,  under  the  general  char- 
ter of  1902,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  council,  and 
president.  Sandusky  was  settled  in  1817  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1845.  On  May  10, 
1703,  Fort  Sandusky  here  was  treacherously 
captured  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  garrison 
except  the  eonnnander.  Ensign  Paully,  massacred. 
Near  by  in  1782  a  force  of  480  men  under  Colonels 
Williamson  and  Crawford  was  defeated  by  a 
larger  Indian  force.  Population,  in  1890,  18,- 
471";  in  1900,  19,064. 

SAND-WASP.  A  wasp  which  makes  its  nest 
in  a  Innrow  in  the  soil,  preferably  where  sandy, 
and  provisions  cells  in  whicli  its  eggs  are  jilaced. 
(See  Digger- W.4SP.)  The  most  prominent  species 
is  the  great  yellow  spliecius,  wliich  stores  cicadas 
in  its  burrows  and  hence  is  called  'cicada-killer.' 

SAND'WICH  (village  on  the  sands).  A 
town  of  Kent,  England,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
on  the  Stour,  11  miles  north  of  Dover  (Map: 
England,  H  5).  It  is  rectangular.  The 
houses,  which  seem  crushed  together,  and  the 
architecture  of  which  recalls  the  Plantagenet 
period,  are  strikingly  antique  in  appearance. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Clement's,  with  a  low  Nor- 
man tower,  is  probably  the  most  interesting  edi- 
fice. The  town  owns  a  guild  hall,  three  ancient 
hospitals,  etc.  The  port  admits  small  vessels  of  12 
feet  draught.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  (q.v.),  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Rutupiee.  At  the  commejicement  of  the 
eleventh  cent;ury,  it  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  English  ports.  It  was  incorporated  by  Ed- 
ward III.  Within  tlie  last  800  years  the  sea  has 
gradually  receded  until  Sandwich  is  now  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  Population,  in  1901,  3174. 
Consult  Burrows,  Cinque  Ports   (London,  1883). 

SANDWICH,  Edward  1\Iontagu,  Earl  of 
(l(i2.)-72).  An  Englisli  admiral,  son  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Montagu,  a  Roy.ilist,  but  himself  in  his 
early  youth  a  Parliamentarian.  He  raised  a  regi- 
ment when  eigliteen,  fought  at  ilarston  Moor  in 
1044,  and  in  1045  at  Naseby.  In  1056,  thanks 
to  his  friendship  with  Cromwell,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Blake's  colleague.  Deprived  of  all  com- 
mands save  that  of  admiral,  after  the  fall  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  Montagu  joined  the  party  in 
favor  of  the  Restoration.  His  intrigues  at  this 
time,  and  especially  his  friction  with  General 
ilonk,  are  vividly  sketched  in  the  diary  of  his 
secretary,  Samuel  Pepys.  On  the  return  of 
Charles  II.  Montagu  became  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
and  was  intrusted  with  negotiations  for  the 
King's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  and 
for  the  cession  of  Tangiers  to  England.  He  won 
the  victory  of  Lowestoft  over  the  Dutch  in  1605, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  commander-in-chief,  from 
which  post  he  was  soon  retired  bccaiise  of  his 
permitting  the  illegal  distribution  of  prize  money 
by  his  own  officers.  But  his  popularity  was 
largely  regained  by  his  successful  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1608.  In  1672.  as 
second  in  command  to  the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  he  was 
defeated  by  Ruyter  off  Solebay:  his  flagship  blew 
up  and  he  was  killed.  He  is  best  known  by 
Pepys's  admiring  and  minute  portrayal. 
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SANDWICH,  ,louN  -Mo.NTAui:,  Earl  of  (1718- 
92j.  All  Kiiyli>li  politician,  notorious  tor 
his  political  and  personal  vices.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title  at  the  age  of  eleven,  studied  at  Kton 
and  at  Trinity,  Cambridge;  and  after  two  years 
on  tlie  Continent  entered  politics,  becoming  a 
lord  of  admiralty.  lu  174S  he  became  First 
Lord  of  tlic  .\dniiralty,  and  attempted  to  reform 
naval  administration.  Sandwieli  lirst  earned 
the  ill  opinion  of  the  people  by  turning  on  John 
Wilkes,  an  old  friend  and  companion  in  his  in- 
famous ribaldry,  partly  for  political  reasons.  He 
augmented  this  unpopularity  by  his  uiaiuigement 
from  1771  to  1782  of  the  Admiralty,  of  wliich  he 
was  again  First  T,ord,  purely  for  party  purposes, 
and  by  his  keeping  for  years  as  mistress  iliss 
Jlartba  Ray,  wlio  was  shot  in  17711  by  the  Kev. 
James  Hackman,  an  unsuccessful  lover,  and 
whose  murder  revealed  the  story  of  her  life. 
After  the  fall  of  North's  Cabinet  in  1782  Sand- 
wich did  not  return  to  public  life.  Awkward 
and  uncouth  as  he  was  and  the  worst  hated  man 
of  his  time,  lie  was  yet  a  man  of  singular  per- 
sonal charm  and  was  much  admired  and  loved 
by  his  departmental  inferiors.  In  the  annals 
of  anecdote  the  Earl  figures  as  inventor  of  the 
"sandwich." 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  The  former  name 
of  the  Jlawaiian  Islands    (q.v.). 

SANDY  HILL.  A  village  in  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.,  40  miles  north  of  Troy;  on  tlie 
Hudson  River,  and  on  tlie  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Railroad.  It  is  an  important  lumbering  and 
stone-quarrying  centre,  and  is  engaged  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products  and  paper,  and  in  the  printing  of  wall 
paper.     Population,  in  1890,  2895;  in  1900,  4473, 

SANDY  HOOK.  A  low,  narrow,  sandy  penin- 
sula, or  spit,  running  about  six  miles  northward 
from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  partly  inclosing 
Lower  Xew  York  Bay  (Map:  New  Jersey,  E  .3), 
Near  its  northern  end  are  Fort  Hancock,  the 
United  States  heavy  ordnance  proving  grounds, 
and  a  lighthouse  90  feet  high. 

SANDYS,  san'dis  or  sandz,  Edwix  (c.1516- 
88).  An  English  archbishop,  born  at  Hawks- 
head,  Lancashire.  He  graduated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1541,  became  prebendary 
of  Peterborough  in  1549,  and  of  Carlisle  in  1552. 
and  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge 
in  155.3.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation, 
and,  having  preaclied  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he 
escaped  and  tied  to  the  Continent  in  1554.  He 
returned  to  England  on  the  day  of  Elizabeth's 
coronation:  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1559;  of  London  in  1570;  and  Archbishop  of 
York  in  1576.  He  was  a  translator  of  the 
Bishop's  Bible,  and  a  commissioner  to  revise  the 
liturgj-.  His  Sermons,  icilh  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
and  Biographical  Xotice  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre, 
were  published  at  Cambridge  in  1841. 

SANDYS,  Sir  Edwin  (1561-1629).  An  Eng- 
lish statesman.  The  second  son  of  Archbishop 
Sandvs.  he  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  and  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  a  puinl  of  Richard  Hooker,  graduating  in 
1589.  In  1599  lie  joined  James  VI.  in  Scotland, 
by  whom,  as  .James  I.,  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  second_  Vir- 
ginia Company.     It  was  largely  due  to  his  ef- 


forts that  a  cliarter  was  obtained  for  the  Plym- 
outh Colony. 

SANDYS,  Kredkruk  (18:J2-1904 ) .  An  Enjf- 
lish  painter  and  drauglilsnian,  born  in  .Norwich. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  was  associated  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  group,  and  became  one  of  tlie 
most  promising  of  the  school,  lie  caricatured 
ilillais's  "Sir  isumbras  at  the  Ford"  uiuler  the 
title  "A  Xightmare''  (1857),  and  introduced  por- 
traits of  ilillais,  Ru.skin,  Rosselli.  and  lliini. 
into  the  sketch,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
Much  of  Sandys's  best  work  was  in  the  form  of 
woodcuts.  His  subjects  were  usually  taken  fioni 
Scandinavian  mythology  or  meilia'val  legends; 
his  draughtsmanship  is  fine,  and  his  couceptiou 
original.  His  paintings  in  oil,  exhibited  durin;; 
the  sixties,  are  few,  but  of  the  highest  order. 
They  include:  ".Medea"  (1809),  "Oriana,"  ""The 
Valkyrie,"   and   ""ilorgan   le   Fay"    (18U4). 

SANDYS,  George  (1577-1044).  .-Vn  English 
traveler  and  poet.  The  seventh  son  of  Archbishop 
Sandys,  he  was  born  at  liishopslhor])e,  York.shire, 
and  was  educated  at  .'^aiiit  -Mary  Hall.  Oxford. 
In  lli21,  succeeding  his  brother  as  treasurer  of 
Virginia,  he  went  to  America  and  interested  him- 
self in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  establishing 
iron  works  and  introducing  ship-building.  He 
published  translations  of  Ovid's  Mcliimorphoscs 
(1026),  the  first  translation  of  a  classic  made  in 
America;  also  poetical  versions  of  the  I'salms 
(1030)  ;  of  Job,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  Lamentations 
11039);  and  Christ's  I'assion:  A  Traijeih) 
(1040),  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Hugo  (Jro- 
tius.  Consult  Hooper,  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Georfie  Sandys,  With  an  Introduction  and  \otes 
(London,   1872). 

SANDYS,  John  Edwin  (1844-).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar.  He  was  educated  at  Rep- 
ton  School,  and  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1870  he  obtained  his  il.A.  and  was 
appointed  tutor  of  Saint  .Tohn's.  From  1807  to 
1877  he  was  classical  lecturer  at  .Jesus  College, 
and  in  1876  he  became  public  orator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Besides  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  Classical  Kevieic  and  his  history 
of  classical  scholarship  in  Traill's  Social  Eng- 
land, he  published  editions  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Baechcc  of  Euripides  (1880),  Cicero's  Orator 
(1885),  and  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens 
(1893).  In  1880  he  jniblished  An.  Easter  Vaca- 
tion in  Greece. 

SAN  FELIPE,  fa-le'pa.  The  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Aconcagua,  Chile,  situated  40  miles 
northeast  of  Valparaiso,  and  near  the  base  of 
Aconcagua  (Map:  Chile,  C  10).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  parks.  It  manufactures  cordage,  and 
has  considerable  trade  with  Arjjentina,  being  a 
station  on  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad.  Popula- 
tion, in  1895,  11,313. 

SAN  FELIPE.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Y'aracuy,  Venezuela,  1"20  miles  west  of  Carficas. 
Cacao,  coft'ee.  sugar,  fruits,  tobacco,  grain,  and 
brandies  are  produced.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1552  and  destioyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812. 
Its  population  is  about  5000. 

SAN  FELIPE  DE  JATIVA,  nii'ti'-v.l.  See 
.Tativ.\. 

SAN  FELITT  DE  GXJIXOLS.  siin  fflle'oo;  di 
ge-iiols'.  \  town  of  Xorlheastern  Spain,  in  the 
Province  of  Gcrona,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
50   miles  northeast  of  Barcelona.     It   nianufac- 
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tures  corks,  wliicli  urc  ex|)i)itpii  in  large  quanti- 
tii's.  The  salting  of  fish  is  also  imporlaiit.  There 
is  a  Imrlior  with  cMisidernble  ^shipping.  Popula- 
tion, in  I'.mo,  ll,J5:i. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  f.-T-nan'd6  (formerly 
Isi.A  DE  Lf.o.n  ) .  A  town  of  Snutlnvostern  Spain, 
in  thu  rrovinto  o!  Cadiz,  on  the  island  of  Lron, 
near  the  inner  Ha.v  of  Cadiz,  seven  miles  sonth- 
cast  of  the  eily  of  that  name  (Map:  S|)aiu,  15  4). 
It  is  a  hanilsome  town,  but  is  surrounded  by  salt 
nnxrshes.  The  principal  public  building,  the  Casa 
Consistorial,  is  one  of  tlie  lincst  of  its  kind  in 
Spain.  There  is  an  important  naval  academy,  and 
outside  the  city  stands  a  large  and  welle<iuipped 
astronomical  observatory.  The  industries  are 
represented  by  salt  works,  flour  mills,  an  iron, 
foundry,  and  manufactures  of  cordage  and  sails. 
A  mile  to  the  north  lies  the  port  of  La  Carraca, 
with  wharves,  docks,  and  an  arsenal.  Population, 
in   18S7,  20,287;    in    I'JUO,  20,802. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  l'oklu\';Ma,  Chile,  80  miles  south  of  San- 
tiago, with  which  it  has  railway  connection 
(Jlap:  Chile,  C  10).  Its  population  in  1895 
was  7177. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  A  town  of  Cebfi,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  situated  on  the  east  coast  15  miles 
southwest  of  Cebfl  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
H  •.)).     Population,  estimated,  in  1899,  12,155. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  La  I'nion,  in  Luzon,  Philippines.  It  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Lingayfn 
on  the  highroad  and  projected  railroad  between 
Manila  and  Laoag  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
E  3).  It  has  a  harbor  protected  by  a  small 
peninsula.  Population,  estimated,  in  1899,  12,- 
892. 

SAN  FERNANDO.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  4).  It  is  situated 
about  four  miles  northeast  of  Baeolor,  has  a 
telegraph  station  and  is  a  station  on  the  Manila- 
Dagupan  Railroad.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  the  sugar  industry,  and  has  several  sugar 
mills  and  large  storehouses.  Population,  esti- 
mated, in   1899,   13,266. 

SAN'FORD.  A  town  in  York  County,  Maine, 
36  miles  southwest  of  Portland;  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  JIaine,  B  9).  It  is 
an  industrial  centre,  its  manufactures  includ- 
ing shoes,  plush,  blankets,  carriage  robes, 
Avorsted  cloth,  yarn,  and  lumber  products.  Set- 
tled about  1740.  Sanford  was  first  incorporated  in 
1768.  Population,  in  1800,  4201;  in  1900,  6078. 
Consult  Emerv.  The  History  of  Sanford,  Maine, 
1661-1900    (Fall  River,  190i). 

SAN  FRANCIS'CO.  The  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  largest 
and  most  important  city  of  the  region  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  one  side 
and  the  Bav  of  San  Francisco  on  the  other,  in 
latitude  37°  47'  55"  N.,  and  longitude  122°  24' 
32"  W.,  and  occ\ipies  a  central  position  on  the 
coast  line  of  California. 

Desoriptton.  The  city's  area  is  47  square  miles. 
Its  site  is  largely  hilly,  and  it  presents  a  pic- 
turesque appearance  from  the  harbor.  The  part 
devoted  to  commerce  lies  along  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  and  is  moderately  level,  but  the  residential 
districts    are    on    elevated    ground.    The    most 


fashionable  quarters  are  those  which  overlook  the 
ocean,  bay,  and  town.  'Nob  Hill,'  u]ion  which  the 
men  who  constructed  the  first  overland  railroad 
built  their  palatial  homes,  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  'Pacific  Heights'  rise 
.still  higher.  The  'Twin  Peaks,'  w'hich  form  a 
background  to  the  leading  thoroughfare,  are  900 
feet  high. 

A  part  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco  is  reclaimed 
from  the  bay.  Some  of  the  most  substantial 
structures  in  the  business  section  are  reared  on 
])iles  driven  to  bed  rock  through  made  ground, 
and  vast  areas  of  sand  dunes  have  been  leveled  in 
order  to  conform  localities  to  the  street  system, 
which  was  arbitrarily  decided  upon  with  little 
reference  to  contour.  Market  Street,  a  thorough- 
fare several  miles  long,  and  the  streets  south  of 
it,  are  level,  but  those  from  the  north  and  west 
intersecting  it  strike  boldly  at  the  hills  and  have 
gradients  in  some  cases  as  great  as  50  per  cent. 
It  is  this  feature  which  gives  the  town  its  strik- 
ing sky  line.  From  the  bay  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cit.y  with  houses  piled  on  top  of  one 
another,  while  from  the  points  of  vantage  of- 
fered by  the  hills,  views  of  rare  beauty,  embracing 
the  ocean,  the  bay  with  its  islands  and  active 
commerce,  the  denselj'  populated  districts,  and 
the  distant  mountains,  may  be  obtained. 

Its  situation  on  a  peninsula  across  which  the 
summer  trade  winds  blow  has  given  San  Fran- 
cisco a  unique  climate.  During  thirty  years  of 
observation,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded 
Was  29°  F..  and  the  highest  100°.  The  lowest 
mean  temperature  for  any  month  during  this 
period  was  40°,  and  the  highest.  65°.  The  mean 
temperature  was  lowest  in  December,  when  it 
averaged  50°,  and  highest  in  September,  reach- 
ing 63°.  Semi-tropical  plants  flourish  in  the 
open  air  throughout  the  winter.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  rain  rarely  falls,  but  the  skies  over 
the  city  are  frequently  clouded  with  fog,  which 
sometimes  descends  in  the  form  of  a  mist.  The 
rainfall  averages  about  21  inches.  The  precipita- 
tion usually  begins  in  October  and  ceases  in  May. 
In  normal  winter,  periods  during  which  the  skies 
are  clear  from  four  to  six  weeks  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  term  'rainy  season'  applied  to  weath- 
er conditions  in  central  and  southern  California 
is  misleading.  It  simply  means  that  there  are 
certain  months  during  which  rain  falls,  and  not 
that  there  is  continuous  rain.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  climate  is  the  regular  afternoon  wind. 

Except  the  thoroughfares  in  a  very  small 
area  near  the  water  front,  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city,  the  streets  are  of  ample  width,  ilarket 
street,  the  main  artery,  starts  at  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing and  cuts  across  the  town  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.  It  is  intersected  on  the  north  side  by 
streets  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the  cardinal 
points.  This  arrangement  produces  irregular 
blocks  at  the  points  of  intersection,  which  have 
left  some  space  for  placing  monuments.  The 
streets  south,  of  Market,  with  the  exception  of 
Mission,  which  describes  a  lengthened  arc,  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  sidewalks  are 
wide  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  are  generally 
constructed  of  artificial  stone.  There  are  in  all 
750  miles  of  streets  open  to  travel.  Of  these  104 
miles  are  paved  with  bituminous  rock  laid  on  a 
foundation  of  concrete;  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion, however,  paved  with  blocks  of  basaltic  rock 
laid  in  sand,  and  in  some  neglected  quarters  cob- 
bles still  remain. 
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Market  Street  is  the  lending  tlioruufjhfare,  and 
at  all  times  presents  an  animated  aiipearance. 
Some  o£  the  largest  department  stores  in  the 
city  are  on  this  .street,  but  the  eliief  shopping  dis- 
trict is  still  in  the  streets  to  the  iiortli  of  that 
thoroughfare — Kearny,  Sutter.  I'ost.  (Jeary.  and 
tirant  avenues,  and  Stoekton  Street.  Union 
Square,  in  this  loeality,  i.s  becoming  a  fashion- 
able shopping  centre.  An  extensive  system  of 
boulevards  axists,  furnishing  a  continuous  drive 
of  nearly  20  miles.  It  starts  near  the  heart  of 
the  city,  traverses  the  United  States  military 
reservation  and  Golden  Gate  Park,  skirts  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  winds 
in  and  out  among  the  hills  lying  southwest  of 
the  town.  In  1903  there  were  274. C!0  miles  of 
street  car  tracks — 176  electric,  80.08  cable,  4 
horse,  and  8  steam.  One  corporation  controls  244 
miles  of  this  system. 

Parks.  Golden  Gate  Park,  containing  more 
than  1000  acres,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  redeemed  from  a  sand  waste.  There  are  now 
nearly  300  acres  of  elose-shaved  sward,  green  and 
attractive  all  tlie  year  round,  and  a  still  greater 
area  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  semi-tropi- 
cal types  being  largely  predominant.  In  addition 
to  Golden  Gate  Park,  numerous  smaller  parks, 
chiefi.v  four  blocks  in  extent,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city.  These  usually  contain  trees 
and  shrubbeiT  which  remain  green  summer  and 
winter,  several  varieties  of  palms  being  in  evi- 
dence. The  military  reservation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  known  as  the  Presidio  (q.v. ),  is 
practically  ])art  of  the  park  system.  Its  area 
exceeds  that  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  it  is  far 
more  favorably  located  for  cultural  purposes. 

In  Golden  Gate  Park  there  are  several  portrait 
statues,  but  none  of  great  merit.  The  monument 
by  Story  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  composer  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  is  the  best.  Near 
the  City  Hall  is  an  ambitious  group  of  bronzes, 
■which  cost  $50,000,  representing  the  development 
of  California.  There  are  two  noteworthy  pro- 
ductions of  a  local  sculptor,  Douglas  Tilden.  on 
Market  Street.  One  is  designed  to  connuemorate 
the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union,  and  the 
other  is  a  vigorous  group  in  bronze  typifying 
the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  city.  Union 
Square  has  a  lofty  column  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  the  navy  during  the  war  with 
Spain. 

BriLOTXGS  AND  Institutions.  The  abundance 
of  excellent  timber  and  a  popular  belief  that  a 
frame  building  is  safer  and  better  in  a  locality 
having  the  peculiar  conditions  of  San  Francisco 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  1000  there 
were  50.494  frame  and  only  3881  stone  and  brick 
buildings.  The  tendency  to  use  the  more  durable 
materials  is,  however,  growing  rapidly.  The  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  earth  tremors  for  a  long 
time  restrained  the  propensity  to  build  'sky- 
scrapers.' In  1890,  however,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Chronicle  erected  a  ten-story  modern  fire- 
proof building.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
by  other  property-owners,  and  the  city  has  now 
its  share  of  tall  structures,  one  of  them  IS  stories 
high.  The  major  part  of  this  class  of  buililings  is 
composed  of  8,  10,  and  12  storied  buildings,  the 
8-storied  being  most  numerous. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  City  Hall, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  332  feet  high.  It  cost 
over  .$0,000,000,  and  twenty-five  years  were  occu- 
pied in  building  it.    It  is  very  solidly  constructed, 


and  its  walls  of  brick  are  covered  with  cement. 
Architecturally  it  is  a  composite.  The  interior 
of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  native  nuirbles. 
The  structure  houses  all  the  administrative  dc- 
pailuients  of  the  city  government  and  several 
(•l\  il  courts.  The  criminal  and  police  courts  and 
the  police  department  occupy  a  modern  building, 
known  as  the  Hall  of  .lustice.  It  is  constructeil 
of  brick  and  stone  ami  is  surmounted  by  a  clock 
tower.  The  post,  olliee,  just  completed,  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  granite,  costing  over 
$5,000,000.  it  is  not  a  striking  architectural 
production,  but  impresses  by  it.s  nnissivcnesa. 
In  addition  to  the  post  ollice,  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  inuicnt  maintains  a  mint  and  a  sub-treasury. 

On  the  water  front  the  State  nuiintains  the 
Ferry  Building,  a  struct  lire  over  HOO  feel  in 
length,  built  of  a  light-colored  sandstone  and 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  clock  tower.  Through 
tills  building  most  of  the  strangers  entering  the 
city  are  obliged  to  pass.  It  contains  a  lofty  nave 
running  through  its  entire  length,  which  is  fre- 
quently tised  for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the 
State,  It  also  houses  a  permanent  exhibit  illus- 
trative of  the  resources  of  ('aliforiiia,  inaintaincd 
by  the  State  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  a  line  Alaskan 
ethnological  collection.  \  complete  display  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  California  is  also  made 
in  the  Ferry  Building  by  the  State  Mining  Bu- 
reau. The  Academy  fif  Sciences,  endowed  by 
James  Lick,  is  a  substantial  structure.  It  holds 
a  growing  museum  devoted  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences. In  (Joldcn  (iate  Park  is  situated  the 
Memorial  Museum,  founded  to  commemorate  a 
successful  international  fair  held  in  1894.  The 
Hopkins  Art  Institute,  situated  on  'Xob  Hill,' 
contains  the  nucleus  of  a  fine-art  collection.  The 
building  and  contents  were  ])resented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  be  maintained  for  the 
public.  The  Public  Library  contains  over  100,- 
000  volumes.  At  present  it  is  installed  in  a  wing 
of  the  city  hall,  but  maintains  several  branches. 
In  October,  1903,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,- 
000  were  voted  to  provide  a  new  building.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  lilirary  is  about  .$05,000 
a  year.  In  addition  to  tlic  Public  library  there 
are  seven  other  libraries  of  some  importance. 
That  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  these,  the  collection  covering  the  range  of 
the  applied  sciences.  It  has  more  than  70.000 
volumes,  and  property  valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 
The  Sutro  Library  is  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  over  200,000  volumes.  It  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  The  California 
Historical  Society,  San  Francisco  Jlcdical  So- 
ciety, the  San  Francisco  Law  Library,  the  French 
Library,  and  the  Mercantile  all  have  collections 
exceeding  30.000  volumes. 

None  of  the  churches  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  Rcnnan  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  is  a  brick  structure.  The  .Tesiiit 
Church  of  Saint  Ignatius,  with  its  accompanying 
college  buildings,  covers  a  full  city  block.  The 
Dominicans  have  an  equally  large  church.  Jlany 
of  the  older  church  buildings  are  of  frame.  The 
Mission  Didores  is  a  survival  from  tlic  days  of 
the  Spanish  occupation.  It  is  built  of  adobe,  and 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  it  as  a  landmark,  al- 
though it  has  none  of  the  attractive  features  of 
many  of  the  churches  built  by  the  friars. 

There  are  47  hospitals,  public  and  private,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  recent  construction.  The 
emergency  system  has  been  well  develo|)ed,  and 
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few  cities  arc  bettor  luoviilcd  with  the  iiuaiis  to 
care  for  tlie  victims  of  accidents.  Of  literary, 
scirntilic,  and  ntlior  societies  there  is  an  iimisual 
imniber.  Among  the  most  promiuent  may  be 
mentioned  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Astronomical 
Society,  Geographical  Society,  JMechanies'  Insti- 
tute, Pioneers  of  California,  and  Technical  So- 
ciety. Tliere  are  98  public  schools,  including 
four  high  schools.  The  attendance  in  1903 
reached  ;jT,U03.  in  addition  tliere  are  numerous 
private  educational  institutions.  The  Uomau 
tjatholics  maintain  a  system  of  parochial  schools. 
The  attendance  at  private  schools  in  1903  was 
14.002. 

TnE.\Titf;s,  Clvbs,  and  Hotels.  The  leading 
playhouses  are  the  Columbia,  the  California,  the 
Alcazar,  and  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  Or- 
pheum  and  Fischer's  are  devoted  to  vaudeville. 
Tlie  Tivoli  presents  opera  in  some  form  every 
night  in  the  year.  There  are  several  low-priced 
theatres,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  Central 
anil  tirauman's. 

The  clubs  are  numerous  and  well  housed.  The 
Bohemian,  originally  founded  by  artists  and  lit- 
erary [)eople,  lias  a  world-wide  reputation  for  en- 
tertaining noted  visitors.  Its  rooms  are  crowded 
with  excellent  pictures,  many  of  them  gifts  of 
artist  members.  The  Pacific  Union  is  composed 
chiefly  of  woalthv  citizens.  The  Jews  have  two 
promineut  organizations-^the  Concordia  and  the 
Verein.  The  number  of  women's  clubs  is  large. 
Tlic  leading  ones  are  the  Century,  Sorosis.  Forum, 
Outdoor  Art  League,  and  California.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  last  two  take  an  active  part  in  civic 
matters,  but  the  others  are  devoted  chiefly  to 
social  and  literary  work. 

There  are  many  hotels  of  all  classes.  The  most 
prominent  among  these  are  the  Palace  and  the 
Occidental.  The  Saint  Francis,  a  modern  12- 
story  building  of  steel  and  stone,  is  admirably 
situated  on  Union  Square. 

StTBtiEB.s.  San  Francisco,  like  all  large  Amer- 
ican cities,  has  felt  the  influence  of  easy  com- 
munication. The  multiplication  of  street  rail- 
way facilities  has  caused  its  population  to  spread 
out  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  These 
transportation  conveniences  have  resulted  in  re- 
ducing the  average  number  of  persons  in  a  dwell- 
ing to  6.4.  The  ease  with  which  the  trans-bay 
cities  of  Oakland.  Alameda,  Berkeley.  San  Rafa- 
el. Sausalito.  and  Belvedere  are  reached  has  also 
contributed  to  that  result.  The  places  named 
are  all  within  40  minutes'  ride  of  San  Francisco, 
and  their  population  of  over  100.000  is  mainly 
composed  of  people  who  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
jioses  are  San  Franciscans,  most  of  them  being 
engaged  in  business  in  the  city.  The  three  last 
named  are  largely  made  up  of  summer  homes. 
The  small  towns  on  the  peninsula  are  also  large- 
ly inhabited  by  San  Franciscans.  Burlingame.  a 
fashionable  resort  modeled  after  Tuxedo,  is  25 
miles  south  of  the  city,  llenio  Park,  near  by, 
contains  the  residences  of  numerous  wealthy  men. 
Palo  Alto,  the  seat  of  Leland  Stanford  .Jr.  Uni- 
versity, is  on  the  peninsula  about  30  miles  from 
the  city,  and  the  California  T'niversity  is  sit- 
Jiated  at  Berkeley.  Both  of  these  great  universi- 
ties h.ive  intimate  relations  with  the  city,  the 
latter,  a  State  institution,  maintaining  several 
affiliated  colleges  vrithin  the  city's  boundaries.  A 
part  of  the  great  endowment  of  'Stanford'  is  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  famous  resort,  the  Cliff  House,  from  whose 


piazza  hundreds  of  seals  may  be  seen  dis])orting 
in  the  water  and  on  the  rucks,  and  the  near-by 
beach,  are  visited  by  many  tliousaii<ls  every  Sun- 
day and  holiday.  Mount  Tamaliiais,  situated  in 
one  of  the  trans-bay  counties,  is  accessible  by 
ferry  and  train  in  about  two  hours.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  2392  feet,  and  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
city,  half  a  score  of  towns,  and  the  bay  and  the 
ocean. 

(^'oiiMEKCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  The  importance  of 
San  Francisco  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  bay 
of  that  name  (q.v.),  which  is  accounted  one  of 
the  liiiest  harbors  in  the  world.  The  area  of  the 
harbor  is  450  square  miles,  and  its  widlii  varies 
from  5  to  12  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  the  largest 
vessels  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles  from  its 
single  opening  to  the  ocean,  the  famous  (iolden 
Gate,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  mile  in  width. 
There  are  several  steamship  lines  to  China  and 
Japan,  Australia,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands.  An  active  coastwise  commerce  is  carried 
on  with  Alaska,  the  ports  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
those  on  the  southern  coast  of  California.  There 
is  also  regular  communication  with  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  addition,  a  large  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  bear  to  Europe  the  surplus  grain  and 
miscellaneous  merchandise  of  California,  most  of 
which  passes  through  this  port. 

In  1902  the  exports  by  sea  to  foreign  countries 
and  Atlantic  ports  were  valued  at  $47,001,422, 
and  the  imports  at  $36,078,270.  A  great  deal  of 
treasure  passes  through  San  Francisco,  the  ex- 
ports by  sea  in  1902  being  .$14,851,789,  and  the 
imports  nearly  $12,000,000.  The  exports  of 
wheat  have  reached  as  high  as  24,802,095  cwt. 
in  a  single  year.  In  the  freight  vear  ending  June 
30,  1902,  tliere  were  13.205,812  cwt.  shipped.  In 
1902  6.636,180  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  were 
exported  by  sea,  about  one-sixth  of  which  went 
to  foreign  lands.  In  the  same  year  793,150  cases 
of  salmon  were  exported.  Coffee  is  largely  im- 
ported from  Central  America,  Ecuador,  ilexico, 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  quantity  in  1901  being 
43,614,350  pounds.  A  great  part  is  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Imports  of  tea  from  China  and 
.Japan  were  5,781,204  pounds  in  1902.  The  re- 
ceipts of  customs  amounted  to  $7,850,705  in  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1903.  Five  years  earlier 
they  were  only  $5,393,753.  The  activity  of  trade 
is  reflected  in  the  bank  clearings,  which  aggre- 
gated $1,373,362,025  in  1902.  A  great  increase 
has  been  noted  since  the  Spanish-American  War. 

San  Francisco  is  rated  as  the  tenth  in  Impor- 
tance of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  The  census  of  1900  credits  it  with  4002 
establishments,  41,978  wage-earners,  $80,103,367 
capital  employed,  and  an  output  valued  at  $133,- 
009,416,  Sugar  refining,  slaughtering,  and  meat 
packing,  and  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  are  most  important  in- 
dustries. Shipbuilding  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Battleships  and  merchant  vessels  are 
constructed  in  San  Francisco  yards,  the  Oregon 
and  the  Olymjyia  being  noteworthy  examples  of 
the  former. 

Government  and  Finance.  San  Francisco  is 
governed  under  a  charter  adopted  by  the  people, 
which  went  into  efltect  January  1,  1900,  With  the 
exception  of  some  bonds  issued  in  1874-75  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  park,  now  nearly  matured,  and 
to  meet  which  a  sinking  fund  exists,  the  city  is 
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absolutely  free  from  debt.  The  charter  under 
wliich  the  iiiunicijiulity  is  now  jjoverned  itf  as 
rigidly  drawu  as  tlie  act  it  disphiced,  limit inj^ 
the  rate  of  taxation  for  ordinary  municipal  pur- 
poses to  1  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property.  An  extra  tax  may  be  levied  to 
meet  unusual  re(|uircments,  and  there  is  a  com- 
prehensive license  system.  The  assessed  value  of 
all  property  on  March  1,  1003,  was  .$428,000,000. 
The  expenditures  provided  for  in  the  budget  of 
1903  aggregated  .$0,1.30,400,  the  chief  items  be- 
ing: Public  schools,  $l,24.j,0()0;  police,  $!I41,- 
848;  fire  deijartnicnt.  .$840,1  ">() ;  public  works, 
$7G9,8GT;  health  department.  .$340,000;  street 
lights  and  lighting  jndilic  buildings,  $300,000; 
park  fund,  $2!I5,000:  free  library,  $03,000,  It 
has  been  found  in  practice,  however,  that  very 
little  is  spared  for  pennanent  improvements  from 
the  ordinarj'  revenues.  There  is  an  active 
movement  in  San  Francisco  looking  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  municipal  water  system,  the  present 
su])pl.v  being  derived  from  a  private  corporation's 
reservoirs  on  the  peninsula.  The  project  con- 
templates tlie  bringing  of  a  larger  supply  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the  cost  will 
probably  reach  $25,000,000.  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  people  is  required  to  authorize  a  bond 
issue.  In  addition  to  the  safeguards  mentioned, 
the  charter  has  created  a  civil  service  system 
based  on  merit,  and  it  places  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  who  by  his  veto,  wbicli  can 
be  overriden  only  by  a  five-sixths  vote  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  can  prevent  the  adoption 
of  separate  items  in  the  biulget.  He  is  also  en- 
dowed with  an  extensive  appointing  power  and 
the  right  to  remove  bis  own  ap)iointees,  but  the 
courts  have  curtailed  the  latter.  The  board  of 
public  works  is  an  appointive  body  and  has 
control  of  streets,  sewers,  buildings,  and  all 
public  improvements. 

PopiL.^Tiox.  San  Franei.sco  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  The  population  in  1860  was  .50,802; 
in  IST'o.  140,473;  in  1880,  233,9.50;  in  1890,  208.- 
997;  in  1000,  342.782.  One-third  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  of  foreign  birth.  Of  these  the 
Germans  numbered  3.5.104';  Irish.  18.063;  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh,  12.342;  Italians,  7508;  and 
Chinese,  13.954.  Tlie  Chinese  live  in  a  distinct 
quarter,  which  has  taken  on  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  native  land.  Their  isolation  is 
entirely  voluntary,  and  extends  no  further  than 
the  choice  of  a  place  of  habitation.  This  quarter, 
known  as  'Chinatown,'  is  freely  visited  by  stran- 
gers, who  are  attracted  by  its  Oriental  aspect. 
There  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  luunber 
of  Chinese  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Exclusion  Act.  In  1890  there  were 
25.833  enumerated.  Though  this  class  of  Ori- 
entals is  diminishing,  Japanese  are  coming  in 
rapidly.  They  aggregate  several  thousand  al- 
ready, but,  unlike  the  Chinese,  they  do  not  segre- 
gate themselves. 

History.  The  first  settlement  in  this  locality 
was  made  on  October  9,  1776,  when  tw-o  Fran- 
ciscan monks.  Palou  and  Cambon.  established 
here  an  Indian  mission,  which  they  called  San 
Francisco  de  Asisi,  the  name  San  Francisco 
having  been  previously  given  (in  1769)  to  the 
bay.  About  this  mission,  after  the  Mexicans 
secured  control  of  California  in  1822,  a  small 
village  called  Dolores  grew  up.  The  mission 
itself  prospered  until  1834,  when  it  was  secular- 
ized,  and    in    a   few   years   thereafter   little   re- 


mained but  the  adobe  liuildings.  In  1836,  near 
the  best  anchorage  and  three  miles  northeast  of 
the  mission,  u  small  trading  village,  Verba 
Bueua,  was  founded,  and  froui  it  the  modern 
city  really  develojied.  In  184(>  the  Lnited  States 
took  possession;  and  in  the  follnwing  year,  its 
population  then  being  450.  Verba  llucna  ex- 
changed its  old  name  for  that  of  the  mi.-siun  and 
the  bay.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1848  ])eople  of  every  social  stratum  and  of 
many  nationalities  Hocked  hither,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco  increased  with  tre- 
mendous rapidit.v.  In  March,  1848,  it  was  800; 
in  September,  1849,  it  was  at  least  10,000.  in 
.lune,  1S40,  there  were  scarcely  50  hou.ses;  in 
September  there  were  at  least  .500.  The  build- 
ings were  constructed  of  the  most  condjustibic 
materials  an<l  were  huddled  close  together,  so 
that  the  early  years  were  marked  by  terrible 
ravages  of  fire.  In  the  five  big  fires  of  December 
14,  1849,  May  4,  1850,  June  14,  1850,  May  2, 
1851,  and  June  2,  1851,  the  property  destroyed 
reached  an  aggregate  value  of  $10,000,000.  Ow- 
ing to  the  wild  and  turbulent  character  of  much 
of  the  population  and  the  lax  enl'orcement  of  law 
by  the  constituted  authorities,  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  organized  in  1851  and  185li,  and  for 
a  time  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  criminals 
in  an  extra-judicial  manner.  In  1854  overspecu- 
lation  and  a  diminishing  return  from  the  mines 
caused  a  tem])orary  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
cit.v;  but  in  1858  a  new  period  of  prosperity 
opened.  San  Francisco  was  incorporati'd  in 
1850  and  in  1850  the  city  and  the  county  were 
consolidated.  An  earthipiake  did  some  damage 
on  October  21,  1868.  In  1877-78  San  Francisco 
was  the  centre  of  the  movement  known  as  Kear- 
neyism  in  California.  (See  Ke.\rxey,  Deni.s.  ) 
With  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kail- 
road  to  the  coast  in  1809,  the  city  entered  upon 
a  new  period  of  prosperity. 

Consult:  Soule  and  others,  The  Annals  of  San 
Francisco  (New  York,  1855),  for  a  graphic  con- 
temporary account  of  conditions  during  the  pe- 
riod of  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold ; 
also  Royce,  California  (Boston,  1880)  ;  fian  Fran- 
cisco and  Jls  Resources  (Denver,  1893)  ;  and  a 
chapter  in  Powell  (ed.).  Historic  Towns  of  the 
Western  Slates  (New  York,  1901). 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY.  An  inlet  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  indenting  the  coast  of  California 
(ilap:  California,  H  3).  It  is  42  miles  long  and 
from  5  to  12  miles  wide,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast,  being  separated  from  the  ocean 
by  a  peninsula  7  miles  wide,  at  the  north  end  of 
which  is  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  North  of  the 
city  the  Oolden  Gate,  a  passage  one  mile  wide 
and  4  miles  long,  connects  the  bay  with  the  ocean. 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
completely  shut  in  by  wooded  mountains  1000  to 
over  2000  feet  high.  The  water  is  generally  shal- 
low far  out  from  the  shores,  but  the  Goblen  Gate 
and  the  part  of  the  bay  adjoining  San  Francisco 
as  well  as  a  central  channel  running  through  its 
whole  length  have  a  depth  of  30  to  over  100  feet. 
On  the  north  the  bay  communicates  with  the  Bay 
of  San  Pablo,  which  is  of  circular  form  with  a 
diameter  of  10  miles,  and  which  further  comnunii- 
cates  through  the  Straits  of  Karquines  with  Sui- 
son  Bay.  The  latter  receives  the  Sacramento  and 
San  .Joaquin  rivers,  so  that  the  drainage  of  the 
entire  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  passes 
out  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
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SAN  FKANCISCO  MOUNTAIN.  Tlie  liisli- 
est  iKnk  ill  Arizuiia.  siluuU'il  near  Klagstall'  in 
the  north  central  part  oi  the  Territory  (JSlap: 
Ariztmtt,  C  2).  It  rises  abruptly  oOOO  feel  above 
the  Colorado  plateau  to  an  altitude  of  12,794 
feet.  Its  core  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  it  is 
capiHHl  by  a  mass  of  lava  in  «liieh  there  is 
an  extinJt  crater.  The  body  of  the  mountain, 
however,  is  formed  by  circumdenudation,  the 
Triassie  sandstone  composing  tlic  sides  l)eiii^'  pro- 
tected by  the  hard  lavacap  while  the  .surround- 
ing portions  were  worn  away.  The  sandstone 
escarpment  is  now  almost  completely  hidden  by  a 
talus  of  volcanic  detritus.  The  mountain  is  a 
conspicuous  landniarU;  the  surrounding  region 
has  displayed  fresh  volcanic  activity  since  the 
denudation  of  the  i)lateau,  and  from  the  summit 
more  than  a  hundred  craters  may  be  seen. 

SANGALLO,  siin-gUl'lo.  A  celebrated  family 
of  Italian  architects  of  the  Renaissance. — Giu- 
UANO  (M4r)-l.'jl(i),  the  first  to  be  distinguished 
and  most  important  member  of  the  family,  was 
born  in  Florence,  the  oldest  son  of  Francesco 
Giamberti,  a  woodworker.  While  very  young  he 
studied  with  Francione.  a  worker  in  tarsia  (q.v.), 
but  he  acquired  his  architectural  training  among 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome.  Returning  to 
Florence  to  enter  the  army  in  the  war  witli  Naples 
in  1478.  he  gained  great  favor  with  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  for  his  skill  as  a  military  engineer.  For 
him  he  built  the  villa  at  Poggio  a  Cajano.  where 
Lorenzo  and  his  circle  of  humanists  held  their 
famous  sessions,  the  beautiful  Church  of  iladon- 
na  delle  Carceri  at  Prato,  and  the  Augustine 
convent  at  Florence,  near  the  San  Gallo 
gate,  from  which  he  derived  the  name  later  as- 
sumed by  tlie  family.  He  designed  the  Gondi 
Palace  and  the  celebrated  Strozzi  Palace,  for 
W'hieli  Benedetto  da  Majano  has  received  the 
credit,  and  built  for  Giuliano  delle  Rovere  the 
fortress  at  Ostia.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  he  designed  the  ceiling  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  and  the  cloister  of  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,  and  in  L503  he  designed  the  first  plans  for 
Saint  Peter's.  Replaced  by  Bramante,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  1509,  taking  part  in  the 
capture  of  Pisa.  LTpon  the  accession  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  formerly  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 
he  was  associate  architect  with  Raphael  at  Saint 
Peter's,  serving  in  this  capacity  for  about  two 
years.  He  died  at  Florence,  October  20,  1.51fi. 
In  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  the  Barberini 
Library  at  Rome,  and  at  Siena,  are  many  of  his 
drawings  which  are  of  extraordinary  merit.  His 
work  as  an  architect,  although  he  was  one  of  the 
most  important  architects  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance,  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  prow- 
ess as  a  military  engineer. 

Aktonio  Da  Sangallo,  the  elder  (1455-1534), 
a  younger  brother  of  Giuliano,  had  a  very  simi- 
lar career,  excelling  both  as  an  architect  and 
military  engineer.  He  was  employed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VL  in  fortification  work  at  the  Castle 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  at 
Nepi.  He  reconstructed  the  church  at  Arezzo 
and  built  the  fine  portico  of  the  Annunziata, 
Florence,  for  Pojie  Leo  X.  His  best  work  as  an 
architect  is  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Biagio  at  Monte  Pulciano.  where  he  also  built 
the  Cervini.  Tarugi,  and  Bellarmini  palaces.  He 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  Florence  when  it  was 
besieged   in    1530,  and  died  December  27,   1534. 


Many  of  his  drawings  and  plans  are  preserved 
at   the    L'llizi   Gallery. 

Antonio  Cordiani  da  Sangallo,  called  the 
younger  (1485-1540).  was  a  son  of  Giuliano. 
He  went  to  Rome  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  stud- 
ied with  Bramante,  and  did  important  work 
for  forty-one  years  under  the  popes  Leo  X., 
Clement  VIL,  and  Paul  IIL  He  was  employed 
on  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  and  at  Saint 
Peter's,  nearly  finished  the  Farnese  Palace  at 
Rome,  and  completed  the  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto. 
at  I^oreto.  With  his  brother  Battista,  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  villa  iladama  in  Rome,  usually 
attributed  to  Raphael.  In  1518  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Raphael  as  architect  of  Saint  Peter's 
and  of  the  Vatican  Palace.  His  model  for  the 
church  is  still  in  existence.  (See  Saint  Peter '.s 
Church.)  His  work  as  a  military  engineer  was 
very  extensive,  comprising  more  than  a  dozen 
fortifications.  He  died  at  Terni,  October  3, 
1.54(j. 

SANGERHAUSEN,  ziing'er-hou'zen.  A  town 
in  the  Province  of  Saxonj',  Prussia,  30  miles  by 
rail  west  of  Halle  (Map:  Germany,  D  3).  Saint 
Ulrich  is  a  splendid  basilica,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  recently  rebuilt.  There  are 
two  castles  and  two  hospitals,  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  manu- 
factures include  footwear,  machinery,  and  other 
iron  and  steel  products.  Population,  in  1900, 
12,077,  chieflv'  Protestants.  Sangerhausen  is 
mentioned  in  1)91. 

SAN  GERMAN,  siin  Her-miin'.  A  town  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Jlayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  10  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Mayaguez,  on  the  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Guanajibo  (Map:  Porto 
Rico,  A  2).  Sugar,  cofl'ee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and 
fruits  are  the  principal  exports.  Population,  in 
1899,   3954. 

SAN  GIL,  Hel,  or  SAN  JIL.  A  town  of  the 
Depavlmcnt  of  Santander,  Colombia,  150  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gil  River  (Map:  Colombia,  C  2). 
The  manufactures  are  sulphate  of  quinine,  straw 
hats,  and  cotton  counterpanes;  the  agricultural 
products,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, in  1880,  10,038. 

SAN  GIMIGNANO,  je'me-nya'nfl.  A  city  in 
Italy,  7' J  miles  by  carriage  road  west  of  Poggi- 
bonsi,  whicli  is  43  miles  south  of  Florence  (Maj): 
Italy,  E  4),  The  walls,  the  towers,  and  the 
Gotliic  architecture  present  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  age  of  Dante.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico.  built 
1288-1323,  contains  many  ancient  frescoes  and 
paintings.  There  is  an  interesting  public  library. 
Tlie  Church  of  Sant'  Agostino,  built  1403-05,  con- 
tains frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  pupil  of 
Fra  Angelico.  Population  of  commune,  in  1901, 
0848. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  A  TEDUCCIO,  siin  jo 
viin'ne  a  ta-doo'cho.  A  suburb  of  Naples,  Italy, 
situated  in  the  direction  of  Portici  ("Map:  Italv, 
D  11).     Population  of  commune,  in  1901,  20,797- 

SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  FIORE,  In  fe-o'ra,     A 

city  in  the  Province  of  Cosenza,  Italy,  12  hours 
by  stage  cast  of  the  city  of  Cosenza  (Map:  Italy, 
L  8).  It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  lofty  (0325 
feet)  Sila  IMountains.  The  district  produces 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  fine  cattle.  Population  of 
commune,   in    1901,    12,114. 


BLOODROOT,    ETC 


3    RED    CLOVER   ITrlfolium   pratense). 

.. _    -  „         J        ■    ,  4    DUTCHMAN'S    BREECHES   (DIcentra   cuoullarla). 

2.  BLOODROOT     Sangulnaria   Canadensis).  4.  uu  I  onivi«ii  a 

o      a  BLACK    COHOSH     C  mlcifuga   racemosa'. 


1.  CULVER'S    ROOT   (Leptandra  Vlrglnioa). 
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SAN  GIOVANNI  IN  PERSICETO,  persS- 

clui't'i.  A  (dwii  in  till'  I'l'iJviiii'r  iif  liol(>;,'iia,  Italy, 
aljoiu  io  miles  hy  rail  nortlnVest  ol'  liologna.  It 
has  iiiiiiL'ial  springs,  mainifacturcs  ironware, 
and  markets  grain.  Popnlation  (eonimnne),  in 
I'JUl.   Ij.Siiy. 

SAN  GIOVANNI  ROTONDO,  n",  ton'di.  A 
eity  in  the  rruvinee  of  I'oggia.  Italy,  28  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Foggia  and  15  milea 
north  of  Fontanarosa,  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion (Map:  Ital}',  K  0).  It  is  beantifuUy  situ- 
ated on  a  slope  of  Monte  Gargano.  It  markets 
wine,  oats,  potatoes,  and  cattle,  and  manufac- 
tures linen.  Population  of  comnuinc,  in  1901, 
10,122. 

SANGIR  (san-ger')  ISLANDS.  A  chain  of 
small  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belong- 
ing to  the  Netherlands,  extending  from  the 
northeastern  end  of  Celebes  northward  to  j\lin- 
danao.  Philippines,  and  separating  the  Celebes 
Sea  from  the  Pacitic  Ocean  (Map:  East  India 
Islands,  G  4).  It  consists  of  about  50  islands  with 
a  total  area  of  408  square  miles,  of  which  308 
square  miles  are  taken  up  b_y  Great  Sangir.  the 
largest  in  the  grouj).  They  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
There  are  several  active  craters,  notably  Abu  on 
Great  Sangir,  which  has  frequently  caused  great 
loss  of  life.  The  islands  are  covered  with  for- 
ests yielding  excellent  timber  and  cabinet  woods, 
and  cocoa,  sago,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  also 
produced.  The  inhabitants  are  Alfuros,  partly 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  ])artly  pagans. 
Together  with  the  neighboring  Talauer  Islands 
the  Sangirs  belong  to  the  Dutch  Residenc}'  of 
Jlenado,  and  the  combined  population  of  the  two 
groups    was    estimated    in    1895    at    11."!, 467. 

SANGRE  DE  CRISTO,  siin'gia  da  kres'to. 
A  range  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains  in  south-central 
Colorado,  bounding  the  San  Luis  Park  on  the 
northeast  (Map:  Colorado,  E  2).  It  rises  steep- 
ly from  the  floor  of  the  park  to  a  height  of  5500 
feet  above  it.  Its  crest  maintains  an  altitude  of 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea  for  15  miles  and  12.000 
feet  for  over  30  miles.  Its  highest  point,  Blanca 
Peak,  has  an  altitude  of  14,390  feet,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  highest  peaks  of  Colorado. 

SANG'STEB,  Ch.\rles  (1822-93).  A  Cana- 
dian poet,  born  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  For  fifteen 
years  he  conducted  newspapers  at  Amherslburg 
and  Kingston ;  and  from  1868  to  his  retirement 
in  1886,  he  was  connected  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  at  Ottawa.  He  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est among  the  native  English-Canadian  poets. 
Perhaps  his  best  known  poem  is  the  stirring 
"England  and  America."  His  published  vol- 
umes comprise  The  St.  Laterence  and  the  Hague- 
nni/,  and  Other  Poems  (1856)  :  and  Hesperun  and 
Other  Poems  and  Lyrics  (1860). 

SANGSTER,  tMaeg.^ret  Elizabeth  (Mun- 
SON)  (1838—).  An  American  journalist,  poet, 
and  juvenile  moralist,  born  at  New  Roehelle,  N. 
Y.  She  was  privately  educated,  chiefly  in 
New  York.  She  contributed  to  many  periodicals, 
became  associate  editor  of  Henrth  and  Home 
(1871-73).  of  The  Christian  At  Work  (1873-79), 
of  The  Christian  Intcllifjenecr  {]S7i\),  of  Har- 
per's Yoii}ifi  People  (1882-89),  and  of  Harper's 
Bazaar  (1889-99i,  besides  contributing  regularly 
to  other  journals.  In  book  form  she  published 
Manual  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  (1878),  and  numerous  essays  and  poems. 


SANGUILE,  san-gelA.  Collective  name  of 
certain  liulc  known  tribes  in  Southern  Min- 
dan:ui.     Sec  I'uii  ii'i'iNK  Islands. 

SANGUINARIA  (Lat.  sanyuinaria,  fein.  sg. 
of  sunyuinanus,  relating  to  blood,  from  sanijuis, 
blood,  so  called  because  supposed  to  staiicli  blood, 
but  in  modern  usage  because  of  the  blood  like 
juice).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  (jrder 
Papaveracea'.  iSanyuinaria  Canadensis,  the  only 
species,  the  bloodroot  or  pueeoon  of  Eastern 
North  America,  has  a  Heshy  rootstoek  with  a 
red,  acrid  juice,  found  also  in  the  stalks.  The 
large  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  early  spring, 
are  solitary,  and  arise  from  the  root,  on  short 
stalks  usually  surrounded  by  the  solitary  round- 
ish heart-shaped  radical  leaves. 

SANGUINE  (OF.,  Fr.  sangiiin,  bloody),  or 
Ml  uiti.v      One  of  the  tinctures  in  heraldry  (q.v.). 

SAN'HEDRIN  (lleb.  sanhedrin,  from  Gk. 
avviSpiov,  siiiiedriun,  council,  from  <riv,  syn.  to- 
gether -\-  Kpo,  hedra,  seat).  The  name  in  ancient 
times  of  the  highest  court  of  justice  and  supreme 
council  in  .Jerusalem,  in  a  wider  sense  applied  also 
to  lower  courts  of  justice.  .Josephus  ilesignates 
the  council  established  by  Gabinius.  the  Koinan 
Governor  of  Syria  (B.C.  57-54),  in  each  of  the 
five  districts  of  Palestine  as  synedrion.  but  this 
intentional  degradation  of  the  Synedrion  at  Jeru- 
salem ])oints  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  in  fact  it  occurs  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (second 
century  b.c).  According  to  the  Talmud,  also, 
the  name  goes  back  to  the  second  centtiry.  for 
the  chief  council  in  the  days  of  .John  llyrcanus 
is  called  a  Sadducean  Sanhedrin  (7'(//.  /i(ii<.,  San- 
hedrin, 52b).  The  Sanhedrin  is  identical  with  the 
(leronsia,  which  occurs  as  a  designation  of  the 
chief  Jewi.sh  council  in  the  days  of  Antiochtis  the 
Great  (c.200  B.C.)  and  somewhat  later.  The  deg- 
radation of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin  by  tiabinius 
was  only  temporary,  and  soon  after  we  find  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  exercising  supreme  author- 
ity and  even  titilizcd  by  rulers  to  .serve  their  ends. 
The  Sanhedrin  of  .Jerusalem,  as  finally  constitut- 
ed, consisted  of  71  memliers.  and  w;is  presided  over 
by  the  Ab-hclh-din  ('Father  of  the  Tribunal'), 
with  whom  was  associated  in  the  post-Uadrianic 
era  the  Nasi  ( Prince ) .  Its  members  belonged  to 
the  diff'erent  classes  of  society.  There  were 
priests;  elders,  that  is,  heads  of  families,  men 
of  age  and  experience :  scribes,  or  doctors  of  the 
law;  and  others  exalted  by  eminent  learning,  but 
we  have  no  authentic  source  for  determining  who 
composed  the  Sanhedrin  or  on  what  principle 
vacancies  were  filled.  The  presidency  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conferred  for  a  time  on  the 
high  priest  in  preference,  if  he  happened  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  qualities  of  eminence;  other- 
wise 'he  who  excels  all  others  in  wisdom'  was 
appointed,  irrespective  of  his  station.  The  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction  are  not  known  with  certainty; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  decision 
over  life  and  death  and  all  (piestiuns  of  general 
importance  were  exclusively  in  its  hands.  Be- 
sides this,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  sacred 
times  and  seasons,  and  many  nnitters  connected 
with  the  cultus  in  general,  except  the  .sacerdotal 
part,  which  was  regulated  by  a  special  court  of 
priests,  were  vested  in  it.  It  fixed  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  moons;  intercalated  the  years  when 
necessary:  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  priest- 
ly families  by  carefully  examining  the  pedigrees 
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of  those  priests  boiii  out  of  ralestine,  so  that 
none  lioni  from  n  suspicious  or  ill-fann'il  mother 
should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  service:  and 
the  like.  By  degrees  tlie  wliole  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  this 
l>ody,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  minor 
courts,  similarly  composed,  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  Jerusalem  itself.  Thus  we  hear  of  two 
inferior  tribunals  at  Jerusalem,  each  consisting 
of  23  men  (lesser  synedrion),  and  others  of  three 
men  only.  These  courts,  however,  probably  rep- 
resent only  smaller  or  lar<;er  committees  chosen 
from  tlie  j^'cneral  body.  Kxchided  from  the  ollice 
of  judge  were  those  born  in  adultery;  men  born 
of  non-Israelitish  parents;  gamblers,  usurers; 
those  who  sold  fruit  grown  in  the  Sabbatical 
year;  and,  in  single  cases,  near  relatives.  All 
these  were  also  not  admitted  as  witnesses.  Two 
clerks  were  always  present,  one  registering  the 
condemnatory,  the  other  the  exculpatory  votes; 
and.  according  to  another  opinion,  there  was  still 
a  third  clerk  who  noted  all  the  votes  as  a  kind 
of  check.  Tlie  mode  of  procedure  was  exceeding- 
ly complicated ;  and  such  was  the  caution  of  the 
court,  especially  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
that  capital  ])imishment  was  pronounced  in  the 
rarest  instances  only.  The  general  place  of 
assembly  was  a  certain  hall  (lishkat  hayaziz, 
'hall  of' hewn  stones'),  probably  situated  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
temple.  With  exception  of  Sabbath  and  feast 
days  it  met  daily.  The  double  presidency  of  the 
Nasi  and  Ab-betii-din  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  insure  greater  impartiality,  those  chosen 
representing  the  two  factions  or  two  diverging 
tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  In 
questions  involving  civil  rights,  the  voting  began 
with  the  principal  members;  in  questions  of  life 
and  death  with  the  younger  members,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  inHuenced  by  the  leaders.  Twenty- 
three  memliers  constituted  a  quorum  for  judg- 
ments of  life  and  death,  but  if  the  court  showed 
a  majority  of  only  one  for  'guilty,'  the  number 
had  to  be  increased  by  two  successively  till  the 
full  court  was  formed;  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
full  court  was  a  majority  of  one  against  the 
prisoner  suflicient  for  condemnation.  The  San- 
hedrin  survived  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem  and  what 
it  lost  in  authority  it  gained  in  the  veneration  in 
which  it  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Jews,  both 
in  Palestine  and  in  the  dispersion.  As  late  as 
the  fifth  century  we  find  an  institution  in  Jeru- 
salem that  can  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Sanhedrin.  Subsequently,  however,  we 
find  the  name  ajiplied  to  a  bod.y  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  Babylonia — to  the  70  members 
of  the  learned  assemblies  that  occupied  the  first 
seven  rows. 

BiBLiORRAPiiY.  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish People  in  the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  ii. 

(Edinburgh,  1880-90);  Kuenen,  "Ueber  die  Zu- 
sammensetzung  des  Sj'nhedrins,"  In  Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen  (Freiburg.  1894)  ;  Hoff'man,  Der 
ohersle  Oerichtshof  in  der  fitndt  des  Heiligthums 

(Berlin,  1878)  ;  jelski.  Die  innere  Einrichtung 
des  grossen  Synedrions  zu  Jerusalem,  etc.  (Bres- 
lau,  1894). 

SAN  IGNACIO  DE  AGANA,  san  eg-na'- 
the-6  da  a-ga'nya.     See  AoAX.v. 

SAW  ILDEFONSO,  el'da-fon's6,  or  La  Gkan- 
JA.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Segovia,  Spain. 
Bituated   34   miles   northwest   of   Madrid   at   an 


elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet,  in  the  region  of  ro- 
mantic beauty  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
de  Ciuadarranui  (Map:  Spain,  C  2).  The  town 
itself  is  beautifully  laid  out  with  fine  plazas, 
promenades,  and  gardens,  and  numerous  monu- 
mental fountains;  it  has  been  called  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Spain.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
splendid  palace  built  there  in  1721-24  by  Philip 
v.,  whicli  has  since  been  a  sunuuer  residence  of 
the  Spanish  Court.  It  is  a  beautiful  building,  the 
entire  facade  of  which  is  faced  by  a  row  of  tall 
eoluuuis  reaching  to  the  roof.  The  interior  is 
luxuriously  furnished,  containing  several  hun- 
dred fine  ]iaintings  and  sculptures.  The  palace  is 
surrounded  by  magnificent  gardens  with  lakes, 
fountains,  and  statues.  Here  occurred  the  so- 
called  'Revolution  of  La  Granja,'  on  the  12th  of 
August.  1830,  when  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
compelled  Queen  Christina  to  sign  a  decree  re- 
storing the  Constitution  of  1812.  Population,  in 
1900,  3444.     See  SA^f  Ildefonso,  Treaty  op. 

SAN  ILDEFONSO,  Treaty  of.  A  secret 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  negotiated  in 
October,  1800.  France  agreed  to  procure  in  Italy 
for  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  son-in-law  of  Carlos 
IV.  of  Spain,  a  kingdom  which  should  have  a 
population  of  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000,  while 
Spain  agreed  to  retroeede  to  France,  six  months 
after  France  had  carried  out  her  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, "the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain 
and  when  France  owned  it,  and  as  it  should  be 
according  to  subsequent  treaties  between  Spain 
and  other  powers."  In  addition  the  treaty  con- 
tained several  less  important  provisions.  The 
preliminary  treaty  was  signed  on  October  1st, 
and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month.  The  treaty  was 
modified  in  some  respects  by  a  new  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Aranjuez,  March  21.  1801  (ratification 
being  exchanged  April  11),  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  Louisiana  being  provided  for.  The  texts 
of  the  two  treaties  may  be  found  in  De  Clercq, 
lieeueil  des:  traitds  de  la  France,  vol.  1.  (Paris, 
18G4). 

SAN  ISIDEO,  s-se'dro.  The  capital  of  the 
Province  ol  Xueva  Ecija,  in  Luzon,  Philippines 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  4).  It  is  situated 
on  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  48  miles 
north  of  Manila,  has  a  telegraph  station  and 
good  road  connections  with  ilanila  and  other 
cities  of  Central  Luzon.  Population  (estimated), 
in  1899,  7056. 

SANITARY  COMMISSION  (from  Lat. 
sanitas;  health,  from  sunns,  sound,  healthy,  sane; 
connected  with  Gk.  o-dos,  saos,  <r3s,  sos:.  safe, 
sound),  United  States.  An  organization  formed 
during  the  Civil  War  primarily  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Union 
army.  On  the  day  on  which  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  volunteers  was  issued  the  women 
of  various  cities  in  the  North  organized  .societies 
for  the  purpose  of  afl'ording  relief  and  comfort 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  volunteers.  They  stated 
their  purpose  to  be  "to  supply  nurses  for  the  sick ; 
to  bring  them  home  when  practicable ;  to  pur- 
chase clothing,  provisions,  and  matters  of  comfort 
not  supplied  by  the  Government;  to  send  books 
and  newspapers  to  the  camps:  to  preserve  a  rec- 
ord of  the  services  of  each  soldier ;  and  to  hold 
constant  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
regiments  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  kept 
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informed  of  the  condition  of  their  friends."  On 
April  2!),  ISUl,  the  W  onion's  Central  Keliof  Asso- 
ciivtion  was  organized  at  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  under  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  \V.  Bellows,  and  a  connnitteo  was  ap- 
pointed to  ask  for  the  ollicial  reeojjnition  of  the 
association.  They  were  kindly  received,  hut  their 
recpiest  for  the  a]ipoiiitnicnt  of  a  honnl  with 
power  to  visit  camps  and  liospitals  and  to  super- 
vise the  sanitary  administration  according;  to  the 
approved  ideas  of  sanitary  science  was  refused. 
The  Government,  however,  consented  to  allow  the 
connnission  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
medical  department  and  to  visit  the  camps  and 
hospitals  with  a  view  to  recommending  sanitary 
regulations  and  reforms. 

By  an  order  of  the  War  Department  issued 
June  0.  1801,  Dr.  Bellows,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache 
(chief  of  the  Coast  Survey) .  Wolcott  Gibhs.  il.!)., 
Sanuiel  G.  Howe,  JI.D.,  Prof.  Jeffries  Wvman, 
M.D.,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.T>.,  K.  C.  \Vood, 
surgeon-general  U.S.A.,  G.  W.  Cullum.  U.S.A., 
and  A.  Shiras,  U.S.A.,  in  conjunction  with  such 
others  as  might  be  associated  with  them,  were 
constituted  "a  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Ad- 
vice in  Respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the 
United  States  Forces."  They  were  to  serve  with- 
out pay,  but  were  to  be  supplied  with  an  office 
at  \Vashington.  The  commission  was  charged 
with  directing  its  inquiries  to  "the  principles  and 
practice  connected  with  the  inspection  of  recruits 
and  enlisted  men,  the  sanitary  condition  of  volun- 
teers, the  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  the 
health  and  of  securing  the  general  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  troops,  the  proper  provision  of 
cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals,  and  otlier  subjects 
of  a  like  nature." 

The  commission  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  Bellows  as  president  and  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  as  secretary.  Declining  Government 
support  on  the  ground  that  it  preferred  to  re- 
main independent,  the  commission  addressed  it- 
self for  funds  to  the  life  insurance  companies  of 
the  country  and  to  the  people  at  large.  Responses, 
although  generous,  were  at  first  insufficient,  but 
in  October,  1802,  the  outlook  was  brightened  by 
the  receipt  of  .$100,000  from  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. Before  the  close  of  the  war  California 
had  contributed  more  than  .fl.SOO.OOO.  This  ex- 
ample of  generosity  aroused  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
cited emulation,  so  that  the  receipts  of  the 
commission  increased  from  $20,000  per  month  to 
more  than  $200,000.  The  total  amount  of  cash 
received  in  the  treasury  of  t!ie  connnission  during 
the  war  was  $4,924,048.  Next  to  California  the 
largest  amounts  contributed  by  the  States  were: 
Massachusetts,  $121,028;  Nevada,  $107,042; 
Oregon,  $79,400;  Washington  (TerritoiT),  $20,- 
918;  Maine,  $24,938;  New  York,  $20,74"l.  Even 
Louisiana  contributed  more  than  $.3,000.  Many 
foreign  countries  also  aided.  From  London  came 
a  gift  of  $36,700;  from  Paris,  $13,372:  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  $18,412;  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, $17,955.  Besides  the  actual  amount  turned 
into  the  treasury  large  sums  were  raised  and 
expended  by  the  various  branches  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  value  of  contributions  other  than 
money  was  estimated  at  $15,000,000,  four-fifths 
of  which  came  from  local  societies  of  which  there 
were  estimated  to  be  more  than  7.000. 

The  efforts  of  the  commission  were  in  the  first 
place  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  sickness 


and  disease  among  the  soldiers  by  advising  the 
regimental  surgeons  in  the  selection  of  camp  sites, 
by  regulating  the  drainage  and  by  ins|)eeting 
the  food  and  supervising  the  cooking.  To  nmeli- 
orate  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and 
at  the  same  lime  i)rovent  the  spread  of  contagion, 
model  pavilion  hos])ilals  were  provided.  Soldiers' 
homes  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  estab- 
lished in  many  places  to  supply  the  ilclieiencies 
of  the  (iovcrnment  medical  service.  During  the 
war  thirteen  such  homes  were  maintained  in  the 
West,  where  more  than  000,000  soldiers  were 
lodged  and  2.500,000  meals  given.  HospitHl 
steamers  equipped  with  surgeons  and  nurses 
were  improvised  and  |)Vit  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries.  By  Ibis  means  tliou>ands  of 
wounded  soldiers  were  renu)ved  with  comparative 
comfort  from  the  battlcliclds  of  the  West  to  well- 
equipped  hospitals  in  the  North.  A  hospital  car 
pro\  ided  with  a  sort  of  swinging  bed  or  ham- 
mock was  invented  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
connnission  and  was  put  into  general  use  in 
moving  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battlefields  to 
the  general  hospitals.  During  the  war  225.000 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were  transported  in 
hospital  cars  from  various  batllefields  in  the 
East  and  West  to  the  general  hospitals.  One 
of  the  special  services  of  the  connnission  was 
tlie  relief  whidi  it  allorded  in  the  way  of  hospital 
supplies  on  the  battlcli(dd.  After  the  battle  of 
Antictam,  when  10.000  soldiers  lay  wounded  on 
the  field  and  the  trains  containing  the  medical 
supplies  were  stalled  near  Baltimore,  the  Sani- 
tary Connnission  performed  some  of  its  most 
valuable  service.  Its  long  wagon  train  had  fol- 
lowed the  army,  and  for  several  days  the  only 
available  supplies  were  those  which  it  furnished. 
In  this  instance  the  commission  is  said  to  have 
issued  over  28,000  shirts,  towels,  pillows,  etc.; 
30  barrels  of  lint  and  bandages ;  over  3000 
pounds  of  farina;  over  20,000  pounds  of  con- 
densed milk;  5000  pounds  of  beef  stock  and 
canned  meats;  3000  bottles  of  wine  and  cordial; 
besides  several  tons  of  fruit,  tea,  sugar,  cloth, 
and  hospital  conveniences. 

The  special  relief  service  of  the  commission 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  temi)orary  sol- 
diers' homes  at  convenient  dejiots  where  weak 
and  sick  men  on  the  march  could  be  treated  and 
sent  on  to  camj).  Some  40  or  more  of  these  were 
established  throughout  the  South.  There  was 
also  a  system  of  hospital  directories  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  record  of  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals  so  that  their  condition  and  where- 
abouts could  be  readily  ascertained.  The  pension 
bureau  an<l  claim  agency  undertook,  without 
charge,  to  aid  soldiers  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
claims  by  securing  records  or  pa|)ers  concerning 
their  service  and  by  advising  such  as  were  ig- 
norant and  incompetent.  Over  $2,500,000  due  dis- 
charged soldiers  was  secured  for  them.  The 
hospital  inspection  service  consisted  of  a  corps  of 
physicians  inider  an  inspector  in  chief,  who  vis- 
ited the  general  hospitals  and  reported  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  such  information  as  was 
deemed  useful  to  the  medical  department.  Final- 
ly the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  collected  a  vast 
aniount  of  information  of  permanent  value  rela- 
tive to  the  health  of  the  army,  diet,  inlhience  of 
climate,  nationality  of  soldiers,  their  physical 
characteristics,  etc.  Consult  Still*^,  flistm-ii  of 
I  III-  Uiiitcil  Ktates  Sanitary  Commi.ision  (Phila- 
delphia, 1806). 
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SANITARY  LAWS.  Slntutos  ami  rogiiln- 
til. II-  i-riaitiil  iiiiili  r  authority  of  the  jioliee  power 
ol  the  ijtnte  (lirectcd  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health.  To  the  lir.st  class  belong  quaran- 
tine laws  anil  regulations,  both  foreign  and  do- 
niestie;  statutes  prescribing  the  requirements  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery;  ordinances 
prescribing  rules  of  conduct  in  public  places  and 
vehicles :  and  provisions  fur  tenement-house  erec- 
tion and  inspection.  To  the  second  class  belong 
sewer  and  water-sujipty  systems;  provisions  for 
scavengers  and  street  elciining.  meat  and  food 
inspection;  ordinances  pmliiliiting  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  abattoirs  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts; the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  unwholesome  food  products 
and  adultcrali'd  drugs  ;ind  piovisiiins;  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children  and  the  insane :  sanitariums  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  epilepsy;  acts  pro- 
viding for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of 
cemeteries;  the  erection  and  support  of  public 
baths,  public  parks,  and  clean  and  healthful 
places  of  public  anuisenient. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  TTenry  VTII.  and 
later  in  Elizabeth's  time  there  are  indications  of 
intelligent  restriction  and  regulation  of  unhealthy 
trades  and  occiqiations,  but  these  enactments 
gradually  fell  into  disuse  until,  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Asiatic  cliolera,  such  was  the  sanitary 
condition  of  English  town  and  village  life  that 
70,000  persons  perished  in  a  single  year.  The 
sanitary  legislation  that  followed  up  to  the  la.st 
century  was,  mainly  incil'ective,  and  there  con- 
tinued to  be  periodical  epidemics  in  England, 
which  swe]it  away  large  numbers.  It  was  not 
until  1848  that  a  general  system  of  sanitary  legis- 
lation was  established  in  England.  France  and 
the  (ierman  States  had  meanwhile  developed  sys- 
tcma  adapted  to  their  special  methods  of  admin- 
istration. The  French  system  established  in  1S.'32 
is  characterized  by  councils  of  public  health,  hav- 
ing only  advisory  duties  for  each  department, 
with  the  executory  authority  lodged  in  the  pre- 
fect. The  French  system  is  generally  followed  by 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy,  though  Italy  by  its 
maritime  cities  was  the  pioneer  in  sanitary  legis- 
lation during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  (German 
system  is  dominated  by  the  faculties  of  its  great 
medical  institutions  and  relies  for  its  adminis- 
tration upon  the  paternal  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  England  and  the  United  States  sani- 
tary laws  ari^  placed  under  the  control  of  special 
bureaus  or  hoiirds  of  health,  separate  provisions 
for  this  purpose  being  made  in  the  Federal  and 
State  .systems,  the  latter  also  delegating  to  mu- 
nicipal corporations  the  powers  necessary  to  make 
and  enforce  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
puldic  health  within  their  jurisdictions.  (See 
IIkalth,  Boakdm  of.)  The  diseases  which  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  legislator  may  be  classi- 
fied as  endemic,  cimtayious,  and  epidemic.  (See 
CoNTAGiors  Disease.?;  Exdemic:  Epidemic.) 
Boards  of  health  are  not  liable  for  errors  of  Judg- 
ment when  acting  within  their  jurisdiction,  though 
they  are  liable  for  negligence.  Yet  a  city  or  munic- 
ipalitycannot  be  held  responsible  forthenegligenc« 
of  a  physician  of  the  board,  the  mismanagement  of 
its  hospital,  or  even  the  wrongful  appropriation  of 
property  by  members  of  the  lioard  of  health,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  board  is  created  is 
governmental  in  character  and  the  municipality 


derives  no  benefit  in  its  corporate  capacity  from 
the  performance  of  this  duty. 

See  Police  Power;  Quarantine;  Xi^isance, 
etc.;  and  consult  the  authorities  mentioned  there; 
also  Lumley.  I'uhlic  liciillh  (5th  ed,,  London, 
180G)  ;  Stockman,  .1  Practical  Guide  [or  Sanitary 
Inspectors    (ib.,  1000). 

SANITARY  SCIENCE.  The  subdivision  of 
hygiene  which  treats  of  ascertained  facts  and 
verified  theories  concerning  preservation  of 
health,  ])revention  of  disease,  and  prolongation 
of  life.  The  subject  naturally  subdivides  into  the 
following  jirincipal  topics:  (1)  Those  wliich  con- 
cern the  surroundings  of  man,  such  as  the  site 
or  soil  on  which  bis  dwelling  is  placed;  the  air 
he  breathes;  the  water  he  drinks;  the  character, 
materials,  and  arrangements  of  his  dwelling;  the 
cleaning,  warming,  and  ventilation  of  his  dwell- 
ing, and  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  from 
it  of  excreta ;  and  the  general  problem  of  disposal 
of  sewage.  (2)  The  prevention  of  disease.  (3) 
The  personal  care  of  health,  covering  such  points 
as  diet,  exercise,  and  clothing. 

Soil.  Soils  may  be  moist  or  dry,  permeable 
or  impermeable,  flat  or  sloping,  etc.  Their 
characteristics  depend,  aside  from  topography, 
upon  the  predominance  of  organic  or  inorganic 
constituents,  water,  and  air.  Loam  contains 
much  organic  matter,  many  earthworms  and  in- 
numerable bacteria.  Deep  soil  is  rarely  con- 
taminated with  excrementitious  matter.  At  a 
certain  level,  dependent  upon  the  position  of 
strata  of  clay  and  gravel,  is  a  subterranean  col- 
lection of  water  known  as  'ground  water.'  It 
represents  the  moisture  that  permeates  the  sur- 
face soil  after  that  is  saturated  and  reaches  an 
impermeable  soil  upon  which  it  firmly  lies,  and 
from  whence  it  is  pumped  or  raised  in  wells. 
This  subterranean  sea  is  constantly  in  motion, 
vertically  and  horizontally.  Its  horizontal  mo- 
tion is  toward  the  sea  or  the  nearest  watercourse. 
Its  vertical  motion  is  determined  chiefly  by  rain- 
fall. Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  it, 
and  the  following  points  may  be  considered  as 
accepted:  (1)  A  permanently  high  ground  water, 
that  is,  within  5  feet  of  the  surface,  is  bad,  while 
a  permanently  low  ground  water,  that  is,  more 
than  15  feet  fi-om  the  surface,  is  good;  and  (2) 
violent  fluctuations  are  bad,  even  with  an  aver- 
age low  ground  water;  a  comparatively  high 
ground  water  with  moderate  and  slow  fluctua- 
tions may  be  healthful.  The  ground  water  deter- 
mines the  spread  of  certain  forms  of  disease. 
The  rainwater,  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the 
upper  strata  of  earth,  carries  with  it  a  mass  of 
organic  matter  as  well  as  a  host  of  bacteria  and 
disease  germs,  of  which  it  is  robbed  as  it  sinks  to 
the  deepest  soil.  If  well-water  be  augmented  by 
ground  water  which  leaches  in  at  high  level  it 
will  be  contaminated  and  polluted.  Healthy  soils 
are  the  granites,  metamorphic  rocks,  clay  slate, 
limestone,  sandstone,  chalk,  gravel,  and  sand; 
unhealthy  are  clay,  sand  and  gravel  with  clay 
subsoil,  alluvial  soil,  and  marsh-lands.  Among 
the  unhealthy  soils  ought  also  to  be  included  all 
'made'  soils,  particularly  those  that  are  formed 
so  often  in  towns  from  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  Such 
soils  ought  not  to  be  occupied  as  building  sites 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Sites.  The  proper  site  for  a  dwelling  is  upon 
a  permeable,  porous  soil,  through  which  rain 
may  easily  filter  and  into  which  it  may  carry  or- 
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ganie  matter  from  tlie  surface;  a  soil  whioli  has 
a  low  {jrouiul-watcr  level,  aiul  wliieli  retains  but 
little  (l:impness;  a  soil  wliieh  admits  of  free  cir- 
eulatioii  of  atmospheric  air  witli  tlie  ground  air; 
a  soil  tliat  does  not  admit  of  eoUeetioiis  of  stand- 
ing water,  and  tliat  lias  slope  enouj;li  to  insure 
diainaye.  Where  soil  cannot  he  selected  paving 
and  (rec-planting  correct  many  evils.  Paving 
prevents  the  dillusion  of  ground  air  and  the 
entrance  of  sewage  or  contaminated  rainwater. 
Trees  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  and  moisture  and 
yield  oxygen,  wliich  in  turn  assists  cheinical  con- 
version of  organic  matter.  Cementing  of  cellars 
and  laying  damp-proof  material  ujion  founilations 
before  erecting  walls  are  al.-o  ]iroteetive  measures 
against  dampness  and  pollution.  In  wet  locali- 
ties or  in  settlements  necessarily  built  for  com- 
mercial reasons  near  marsliy  land,  through  sub- 
soil drainage  by  means  of  trenches  or  drain-tile, 
the  le\el  of  the  ground  water  may  be  lowered  to 
a  safe  position.     See  Drainage. 

Am.  Air  is  an  imperfect  gas  consisting  of 
79  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  nearly  21  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  together  with  small  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  watery  vapor,  and  impuri- 
ties. We  may  neglect  the  consideration  of  the 
small  quantities  of  helium,  neon,  argon,  krvpton, 
and  xenon,  the  rare  gases  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere during  recent  chemical  investigations.  Air 
is  the  jirime  requisite  for  existence,  and  upon  its 
purity  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  health  of  animal  life.  Satura- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  with  water  is  called  100 
per  cent,  of  humidity.  Average  health  demands 
a  humidity  of  from  65  to  75  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
amount  of  aqueous  va])or  in  the  air  lieing  So  per 
cent.  Impurities  in  tlie  air  are  from  various 
sources.  Air  is  vitiated  by  respiration,  combus- 
tion of  fuel  or  of  illuminating  gas,  decaying  vege- 
table or  animal  matter,  and  by  gases  arising  from 
manufacturing  and  various  occupations.  Ex- 
pired air  contains  100  times  more  carbonic  acid 
and  nearly  5  per  cent,  less  oxygen  tlian  ordinary 
atmospheric  air.  Emitting  with  each  expiration 
22  cubic  inches  of  air  and  respiring  18  times  a 
minute,  each  adult  emits  570.240  cubic  inches,  or 
330  cubic  feet  of  air  in  24  hours.  In  this  total 
there  are  14.52  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Physical  activity  increases  this  total.  Combus- 
tion of  fuel  and  gas  adds  carbon  monoxide  and 
dioxide,  smoke,  and  soot  to  the  atmosphere.  Fac- 
tories, etc.,  add  dust,  chemical  vapors,  and  vola- 
tile substances  to  the  air.  Small  amounts  of 
impurity  do  a  little  damage  to  health,  large 
aiuounts  undermine  it.  Hence  ventilation  be- 
comes necessary,  that  is,  comparatively  pure  air 
must  be  substituted  in  dwellings  for  vitiated  at- 
mosphere.    See  Heatixg  and  Ventilation. 

Water.  The  atmosphere  is  the  soiirce  of  water 
supply.  The  vapor  of  water  therein  is  condensed 
and  falls  in  the  form  of.  rain,  snow,  or  dew. 
Rain,  obviously,  must  carry  down  with  it  the  im- 
purities in  the  atmospliere — gases,  dust,  and  bac- 
teria. It  must  cause  deeper  deposition  of  organic 
matter  as  it  passes  into  the  soil.  It  becomes 
either  surface  water  augmenting  the  streams,  or 
ground  water  supplying  wells  and  subterranean 
reservoirs.  Impure  water  carries  tlie  germs  of 
many  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  malaria,  cholera,  probably 
yellow  fever,  etc.  The  pollution  of  surface  water 
by  the  entrance  of  sewage  and  of  decomposing 
organic  matter  is  very  easy  and  is  a  prevalent 


cause  of  disesise.  See  Fii-teh  and  Filtration; 
also  Water  Purification;  Water  Sii-i'i.Y; 
Watek-Wobks. 

Dwellings.  Besides  tlie  site  of  a  dwelling 
and  the  desirability  of  its  frec<lom  from  damp- 
ness and  ground  air,  to  which  attention  has  al- 
ready been  given,  a  Ixaisc  for  living  or  for  busi- 
ness purposes  should  give  access  to  an  aliumlaiice 
of  sunlight.  The  heat  rays,  luminous  rays,  and 
actinic  rays  of  light  all  elVect  decompo-itiou  of 
organic  material  and  hasten  reconstruction  pro- 
cesses. The  materials  of  which  houses  are  built 
are  various.  Wooden  dwellings  are  common  in 
country  localities,  but  they  are  always  open  to 
the  objection  of  the  greater  danger  of  fire.  In 
cities  brick  or  stone  is  most  commonly  used,  but 
very  good  dwellings  may  be  made  of  concrete. 
Probably  the  best  material  is  gooil,  sound,  well- 
burnt  brick.  Dryness  must  be  secured  by  means 
of  damii-proof  courses  along  the  foundations 
and  hollow  walls,  and  cementing  externally.  Non- 
absorlient  surfaces  internally  are  imiiortant.  al- 
though some  have  been  incdined  to  attribute  the 
unhealthfulness  of  dwellings  to  the  impermeability 
of  the  walls  obstructing  air  change.  Hut  where 
air  can  pass  organic  matter  can  lodge  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  danger.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  have  non-absorbent  surfaces  as  much  as  |)0s- 
sible,  and  to  (irovide  for  ventilation  in  other 
ways.  Paint  that  can  be  washed  is  therefore 
better  than  paper.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
scrape  off  all  old  papers  beneath,  as  they  and  the 
paste  tiscd  with  them  tend  to  decompose  and  be- 
come injurious  to  health.  Ceilings  ought  to  be 
impervious  as  well  as  walls,  and  floors  ought  to 
be  made  of  well-fitting  seasoned  wood,  calked 
and  oiled  or  varnished  so  as  to  make  them  water- 
tight. The  proper  cubic  space  has  been  stated. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  change  of  air 
once  in  three  hours,  if  conditions  of  constant 
change  do  not  exist.  The  furniture  of  rooms, 
especially  sleeping  rooms,  ought  not  to  be  too 
massive;  white  curtains  and  hangings  too  often 
form  traps  for  dust  and  organic  matter.  The 
warming  of  houses  is  of  exceeding  importance. 
See  Heating  and  vAitilation. 

Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  is  neces- 
saiy  in  dwellings,  and  there  is  wisdom  in  the 
use  of  rugs  or  loose  carpets  which  may  be  re- 
moved daily  from  rooms  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Corners  should  be  thoroughly  freed  from  dust  as 
well  as  nooks  underneath  and  behind  large  pieces 
of  furniture,  spaces  above  rows  of  books,  the 
wall  sides  of  pictures,  etc.,  for  dust  forms  a  well- 
adapted  nidus  for  disease  germs,  especially  of 
the  bacteria  which  produce  su])puration.  Closely 
allied  to  the  ordinary  cleaning  of  the  interior  of 
dwellings  is  the  problem  of  the  removal  of  ex- 
creta, waste,  and  garbage.  Practically  waste 
consists  of:  (1)  Garbage,  including  kitchen 
refuse,  ofTal,  bones,  etc.;  (2)  refuse,  including 
paper,  dust,  ashes,  clothing,  carpet,  broken  fur- 
niture, iron  and  other  waste  metal,  as  well  as 
'trade  refuse,'  which  includes  excelsior,  straw, 
wood  shavings,  leather  scraps,  tobacco  stalks, 
felt  cuttings,  tin  scraps,  etc.;  and  (3)  sewage, 
including  animal  excrement  (fa-cal  and  uri- 
nary), wash  water  from  bathing,  laundering 
clothes,  washing  culinary  utensils,  cleaning 
house,  etc.  Properly  separated,  ashes  and  dust 
are  useful  in  filling  sunken  lots,  marshes,  etc. 
Paper,  metal,  and  most  trade  refuse  have  a  mar- 
ket value.     Sewage  and  garbage  arc  valuable  fer- 
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Jilizcr.s,  Yet  in  most  cities  all  the  waste  is 
tiihir  Liuined  and  destroyed  or  freighted  out  and 
duniped  into  the  sea  or  some  largo  body  of  water. 
It  was  calculated  by  a  former  street-cleaning 
coniniissiuncr  in  the  old  city  of  New  York  (now 
the  Uoroiigh  of  Manhattan)  that  the  dry  refuse 
reachcil  the  aggregate  of  l.OdO.OOO  tons  annually 
and  the  garbage  175,000  tons  annually.  The 
value  of  the  salvable  part  of  this  great  nuiss  of 
waste  was  stated  to  he  over  .$I!JO,000  a  year. 
Sanitation  is  concerned  with  the  disposal  of 
garbage.  See  Gabiiaui-:  and  Refuse  Disposal; 
Skwaue  Disposal;  Plvmwng. 

I'HKVEXTiON  OF  DISEASE.  This  is  a  large  ques- 
tion, on  which  this  article  can  onlj'  briefly  touch. 
Much  depends  upon  knowledge  of  the  a>tiiiU)gy  or 
the  reunite  causes  of  disease.  The  best  rule  for 
preventing  disease  is  to  follow  out  carefully  the 
principles  of  general  hygiene  (q.v.)  witli  refer- 
ence to  pure  air,  pure  water,  proper  food,  clean- 
liness, etc.  Provision  may  be  made  against 
certain  diseases.  Malaria  (q.v.)  may  be  pre- 
vented by  destroying  mosquitoes  and  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  breeding  places,  as  well  as  by 
screening  doors  and  windows  of  houses  in  ma- 
larious districts.  Smallpox  may  be  prevented  by 
persistent  revaccination.  (See  Vaccixatio^'.) 
Typhoid  fever  may  be  prevented  by  boiling  all 
water  before  it  is  drunk  or  used  in  cooking,  by 
cooking  oysters  thoroughly,  by  most  scrupulous 
drenching  of  all  raw  vegetables  which  may  have 
been  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  by  pre- 
venting insects  from  gaining  access  to  typhoid 
patient's  dejecta  or  clothing  before  thorough  dis- 
infection has  been  practiced.  (For  the  diseases 
transmitted  through  the  agency  of  insects  most 
of  them  preventable,  see  Insects,  Propagation 
OP  DiSE.\sE  BY.)  In  most  large  cities  compulsory 
notification  to  the  Board  of  Health  is  legal  in 
the  case  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  plague,  small- 
po.\-,  chicken-pox,  diphtheria  (including  mem- 
branous croup),  typhus,  typhoid,  tuberculosis, 
measles,  and  spotted,  relapsing,  and  scarlet  fevers, 
all  of  which  are  considered  contagious  except 
typhoid.  Isolation  is  practiced  in  all  these  dis- 
eases, partial  or  absolute.  Much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  disixfcctiuii  as  a  means  of  preventing 
disease,  and  if  properly  carried  out  it  has  some 
efficiency.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  too  im- 
plicit reliance  upon  it  as  ordinarily  practiced. 
See  Disinfectants. 

The  Disposal  of  the  Dead.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  imi)ortanee  of  this  subject  one  must 
know  something  of  the  changes  which  the  body 
undergoes  after  death.  A  body  that  has  been 
buried  gradually  breaks  up  into  a  large  number 
of  comparatively  simple  compounds,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  auuuonia.  sulphureted  and  car- 
bureted hydrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  and 
certain  more  complicated  gaseous  matters  with 
a  very  fetid  odor,  which  finally  undergo  oxida- 
tion; while  the  non-volatile  substances  usually 
enter  into  the  soil,  and  either  pass  into  plants 
or  are  carried  away  by  the  water  percolating  the 
soil.  These  changes  are  accelerated  by  the  worms 
and  other  low  forms  of  life  that  usually  swarm 
in  decomposing  bodies;  and  the  character  of  the 
soil  materially  influences  the  degree  of  rapidity 
of  destruction.  Tlie  bones  remain  almost  un- 
changed for  ages.  If  a  body  is  burned,  decom- 
position is  incomparably  more  rapid,  and  differ- 
ent volatile  combinations  may  arise,  the  mineral 
salts  and  a  little  carbon  alone  remaining.     Put- 


ting aside  the  visionary  schemes  for  turning  the 
dead  to  commercial  account,  there  are  three 
methods  of  disposing  of  our  dead  for  considera- 
tion, viz.  burial  in  land  or  in  water,  or  crema- 
tion. At  present  the  iiuestion  is  not  urn^ent ;  but 
it  may  become  so  in  a  century  or  two,  if  the  ])Ojni- 
lation  continues  to  increase  at  the  present  rate. 
Even  in  our  own  time  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  and  the  objectionable  haliit  of  interments 
in  and  aromul  churches  in  towns  has  been  aban- 
doned, ceineteries  in  the  country  being  now  com- 
monly employed,  except  in  the  ease  of  country 
villages.  The  air  over  cemeteries  is,  however, 
always  contaminated,  and  water  percolating 
through  them  is  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
The  evils  are  lessened  by  making  the  grave  as 
deep  as  possible,  and  by  placing  not  more  than 
one  body  in  one  grave.  Plants  should  be  freely 
introduced  into  every  cemetery,  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  organic  matters  and  of  carbonic  acid;  and 
the  most  rapidly  growing  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  selected,  in  preference  to  the  slowly  growing 
cypress  and  yew.  The  superficial  space  which 
should  be  allotted  to  each  grave  varies  in  differ- 
ent countries  from  30  to  90  feet:  the  depth 
should  be  at  least  C  feet.  It  is  required  by  law 
that  the  grave  spaces  for  persons  above  twehe 
years  of  age  shall  be  at  least  9  feet  by  4.  ami 
those  for  children  under  twelve  years,  6  feet  by  3. 
It  is  likewise  required  that  not  less  than  4  "feet 
of  earth  should  be  placed  over  the  coffin  of  an 
adult,  and  3  feet  above  that  of  a  child.  The  time 
which  should  elapse  before  a  grave  is  disturbed 
for  a  new  tenant  varies  with  the  soil  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  body  from  the  surface.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances,  a  coffin  containing  an  adult 
will  disappear  with  its  contents  in  about  ten 
years;  while  in  a  clayey  or  peaty  soil  it  will  re- 
main a  century.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a 
period  of  fourteen  years  is  sufficient  for  the 
decay  of  an  adult,  but  long  before  this  time  all 
will  have  disappeared  but  the  skeleton.  As  a 
matter  of  expense,  too,  that  of  cremation  is 
greater  than  burial  at  sea.  In  burial  at  sea  the 
body  would  go  at  once  to  support  other  forms 
of  life  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  land 
burial,  and  without  danger  of  evolution  of  hurt- 
ful products.      See  BuKiAL;  Cremation. 

Diet.  Although  about  seventy  elementary 
substances  are  known  to  chemists,  only  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  these  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  man  and  other  animals;  and  it  is 
only  this  small  number  of  constituents  which 
are  essential  elements  of  our  food.  These  ele- 
ments are,  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  oxy- 
gen, carbon,  hj-drogen.  nitrogen,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, chlorin,  fluorin.  sulphiir.  potassium,  sodi- 
um, magnesia,  and  iron,  with  traces  of  silicon, 
lithium,  and  manganese. 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are 
supplied  to  the  system  by  the  protcid  group  of 
alimentary  principles  (see  Diet) — viz.  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  casein,  which  occur  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  gluten  contained 
in  vegetables.  Animal  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  corn, 
and  many  other  vegetalde  products  contain  one  or 
more  of  these  principles.  The  gelatinoid  group 
also  introduces  the  same  elements  into  the  sys- 
tem, when  such  substances  as  preparations  of 
gelatin,  calves'  feet,  etc.,  are  taken  as  food.  Car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  abundantly  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  the  carbohydrate  group 
in  the  form  of  sugar  or  starch   (which  occur  in 
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large  quantily  iu  the  cereal  grains,  leguminous 
seeds,  roots,  tubers,  etc.,  used  as  food),  and  also 
by  organic  acids  (which,  as  citric,  malic,  tartaric 
acid,  etc.,  occur  iu  numerous  vegetables  employed 
as  food).  Carl)on.  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
occurs  abun<lantly  in  tlie  fatly  group  of  alimen- 
tary principles,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  tlie  fat, 
suet,  butter,  and  oil  that  are  eaten;  in  the  oily 
seeds,  as  nuts,  walnuts,  cocoanuts,  etc.;  and  in 
fatty  foods,  as  liver,  brain,  etc.  Pho.sphorus  is 
supplied  to  us  by  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  used 
as  food,  and  in  the  form  of  various  phosphates 
it  is  a  constituent  of  many  of  the  vegetables 
used  as  food.  The  system  derives  its  sulphur 
from  tlie  fibrin  of  flesh,  the  albumen  of  eggs, 
and  the  casein  of  milk,  from  the  vegetable  fibrin 
of  corn,  etc.,  from  the  vegetable  alliunien  of  tur- 
nips, caulillowers,  asparagus,  etc.,  and  from  the 
vegetable  casein  of  peas  and  beans.  Most  of  the 
culinary  vegetables  contain  it.  Chlorine  and  so- 
dium, in  the  form  of  chloride  of  sodiinn,  are  more 
or  less  abundantly  contained  in  all  varieties 
of  animal  food,  and  are  taken  sejiarately  as  com- 
mon salt.  Potassium  is  a  constituteut  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food :  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  milk,  and  in  the  juice  that  per- 
meates animal  flesh ;  and  most  inland  plants  con- 
tain it.  We  derive  the  calcium  of  our  system 
from  flesh,  bones,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  (all  of  which 
contain  salts  of  lime)  ;  most  vegetables  also 
contain  lime-salts;  and  another  source  of  our 
calcium  is  common  water,  which  usually  contains 
both  bicarbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Magne- 
sium in  small  quantity  is  generally  found  in  those 
foods  that  contain  calcium.  Iron  is  a  constit- 
uent of  blood  found  in  meat :  and  it  occurs  in 
smaller  quantity  in  milk,  in  the  yolk  of  egg,  and 
in  traces  in  most  vegetable  foods.  Fluorin  occurs 
iu  minute  quantit.v  in  the  bones  and  teeth,  ob- 
tained from  the  traces  of  fluorin  found  in  milk, 
blood,  etc. 

These  simple  bodies  are  not.  however,  capable 
of  being  assimilated  and  converted  into  tissue  in 
the  animal  body;  this  combination  is  effected  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  animals  modify  and 
convert  the  complex  compounds  which  tlie_y  ob- 
tain from  vegetables.  Tlie  number  of  com- 
bined elements  varies:  thus  water  contains  only 
2;  sugar,  starch,  fat,  and  many  organic  acids 
contain  3 ;  while  casein,  fibrin,  and  alljumen,  ex- 
clusive of  the  mineral  salts  in  their  ash,  eon- 
tain  0. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary, to  mention  in  this  article  the  different 
animals  and  plants  that  are  used  as  food  by 
different  nations.  The  interested  are  referred  to 
Reich's  Sahrungs-  und  Genussmittelkunde  (1860- 
61). 

Drinks  are  merely  liquid  foods.  They  include : 
Mucilaginous,  farinaceous,  or  saccharine  drinks 
- — as  toast-water,  barley-water,  gruel,  etc.,  which 
are  very  slightly  nutritive,  and  difl'er  but  little 
from  common  water;  aromatic  or  astringent 
drinks — as  tea.  eofl'ee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,  the 
last  two  of  which  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil  and  starch;  acidulous  drinks — as 
lemonade,  ginger  beer,  raspberry-vinegar  water: 
drinks  containing  gelatin — the  broths  and  soups, 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  should  contain  all 
the  soluble  constitutents  of  their  ingredients ; 
emulsive  or  milky  drinks — as  animal  milk,  the 
milk  of  the  coeoanut,  and  almond  milk,  a  drink 
prepared  from  sweet  almonds   (animal  milk  con- 
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tains  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  food,  the 
others  are  slightly  nutritive)  ;  alcoholic  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks — including  malt  liquor 
or  beer  in  its  various  forms  of  ale,  stiuit,  and 
porter;  wines;  spirits  in  their  various  forms  of 
brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky.  Whether  uleoholic 
drinks  constitute  food   is  debatable. 

Excluding  salt,  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
saline  alimentary  princi))le,  the  most  common 
condiments,  such  as  mustard,  capsicum  (Cayenne 
jxipper),  pepper,  the  various  spices,  etc.,  owe 
their  action  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile 
oil.  Condiments  and  sauces  aflord  little  or  no 
nutrition.  Tlicy  do,  liowever,  exert  special  action 
on  the  nervous  system  to  stimulate  .secretion  and 
also  to  retard  tissue  change  and  waste.  .\uy 
more  than  a  very  moderate  use  is  likely  to  impair 
the  digestion  and  nutritive  processes.  Salt  has 
a  special  value  in  promoting  dift'usion  through 
the  animal  membranes  and  in  bringing  some  of 
the  alimentary  principles  into  solution.  Its  de- 
composition probably  furnishes  the  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  gastric  juice.  (For  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  preparation  of  foods,  see  CooKEaiY; 
and  in  this  connection  see,  also,  AnULTEHATlo.V 
and  Food.)  .Salted  meat  is,  in  so  far  as  nutri- 
tion is  concerned,  in  much  the  same  state  as  meat 
from  which  good  soup  has  been  made.  After 
flesh  has  been  rubbed  and  sprinkled  with  dry  salt, 
a  brine  is  formed  amounting  in  bulk  to  one-third 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  raw  flesh.  This  brine 
is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  albumen, 
soluble  phosphates,  lactic  acid,  potash  salts, 
creatin,  and  creatinin — substances  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  the  flesh,  which 
therefore  loses  in  nutritive  value  in  proportion 
to  their  abstraction.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
preservation  of  food,  see  Antiseptics;  Food;  and 
Food,  Preservation  of. 

The  method  of  refrigeration  is,  on  a  small  scale, 
familiar  to  ever.y  one  by  the  use  of  ice  in  the 
ordinary  household  refrigerator.  ( See  Refrigera- 
tion.) The  method  of  drying — evaporation  of 
water  bysunheat  or  in  ovens — is  largely  applied  to 
meats  and  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foodstuffs  so 
treated  reabsorb  uioi#ture  and  deteriorate  after 
a  time.  Certain  fruits,  as  raisins,  figs,  and 
dates,  are  very  palatable  after  such  treatment. 
The  method  of  exclusion  of  air,  sometimes  called 
Appert's  method,  from  its  inventor  ( Francois 
Appert,  q.v. ),  is  applied  to  every  kind  of  perish- 
able food,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  It  consists  in  subjecting 
the  article  to  be  preserved  to  a  temperature  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  the  germs  which  cause  decom- 
position, and  then  putting  it  into  tins  or  jars, 
which  are  immediately  made  air-tight.  This 
principle  is  applied  in  the  familiar  'canning'  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Certain  special  devices  of 
limited  application  are  resorted  to,  as  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  by  means  of  oils  and  fats  and  var- 
nishes, or  a  layer  of  paraffin. 

The  method  of  antiseptics  finds  application 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  smoke,  sugar,  salt,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre. 

The  pecuniary  economy  of  various  foods  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Protein  is  an 
essential  food,  since  from  no  other  source  can  the 
animal  obtain  nitrogen;  it  is  also  much  the  cost- 
liest form  of  food.  The  ratios  used  by  Atwater 
are  .5.3  and  1  for  the  relative  cost  of  protein  fats 
and   carbohydrates.     It   is,   therefore,   important 
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economirall.v  to  obtain  protein  in  its  cheapest 
form,  anil  to  use  no  more  than  is  siilheient  for  the 
requisite  nitrogen  ami  tlien  to  use  carbohydrates 
(Starches,  etc.)  in  preference  to  fats  for  carbon 
ami  hyilrojjen.  Oatmeal,  beans,  ])otatoes,  and 
wheat  'llour  are  among  the  cheapest  foods,  con- 
sidering their  nutritive  value,  as  oysters,  salmon, 
and  lobsters  arc  among  the  costliest.     Kee  Foou. 

Exercise.  The  most  important  effect  of  mus- 
cular exercise  is  produced  on  tlie  lungs,  tlie  quan- 
tities of  inspired  air  and  of  exlialed  carbonic  acid 
being  very  much  increased.  Taking  the  air  in- 
spired in  "a  given  time  in  the  horizontal  (Misitiou 
as  unity,  a  man  walking  ;{  miles  per  hour  in- 
spires .'J.22 ;  and  if  carrying  34  pounds,  ."i.S;  a 
man  walking  4  miles  per  hour  inspires  5;  and 
when  walking  0  miles  per  hour  )io  less 
than  7.  Ahnost  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid 
is  exhaled  during  exercise  as  during  rest.  Hence, 
muscular  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  due  re- 
moval of  the  carbon.  The  eiTect  of  exercise  on 
the  mind  is  not  clearly  determined;  great  bodily 
activity  is  often  observed  in  association  with  full 
mental  activity;  and  belter  intellectual  work 
can  be  done  by  one  who  exercises  physically 
daily.  Digestion  is  improved  by  exercise.  The 
appetite  increases,  and  nitrogenous  substances, 
fats,  and  salts,  especially  phosphates  and 
chlorides,  are  required  in  greater  quantity  than 
in  a  state  of  rest.  The  change  of  tissues  is  in- 
creased by  exercise,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
cretions give  off  increased  quantities  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  water,  and  salts.  The  muscles  require 
much  rest  for  their  reparation  after  exercise,  and 
they  tlien  absorb  and  retain  water,  which  seems 
to  enter  into  their  composition.  So  completely 
is  the  water  retained  in  the  muscles  that  the 
urine  is  not  increased  for  some  hours.  The  old 
rule,  held  by  trainers,  of  only  allowing  the  small- 
est possible  quantity  of  fluid,  is  wrong.  See 
KxEHcisE;    Gymnastics;  Physical  Training. 

t'LOTlllNG.  The  object  of  clothing  is  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  heat  of  the  body  by  protecting  it 
from  lioth  cold  and  heat,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
injurious  action  of  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  skin.  The  most  important  ma- 
terials of  clothing  are  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk, 
leather,  and  india-rubber.  Cotton,  as  a  material 
of  dress,  wears  well,  does  not  rapidly  absorb 
water,  and  conducts  heat  much  less  rapidly  than 
linen,  but  much  more  rapidly  than  wool.  From 
the  hardness  of  its  fibres,  its  surface  is  slightly 
rough,  and  occasionally  irritates  a  very  delicate 
skin.  Its  main  advantages  are  cheapness  and 
durability.  In  merino  it  is  mixed  with  wool  in 
various  proportions,  and  this  admixture  is  far 
preferable  to  unmixed  cotton.  Linen  is  finer  in 
its  fibres  than  cotton,  and  hence  is  smoother.  It 
possesses  high  conducting  and  bad  radiating 
powers,  so  thiit  it  feels  cold  to  the  skin ;  more- 
over, it  attracts  moisture  much  more  than  cot- 
ton. For  these  reasons,  cottons  and  thin  wool- 
ens are  much  preferred  to  linen  garments  in 
warm  climates.  Silk  forms  an  excellent  under- 
clothing, but.  from  its  expense,  it  can  never  come 
into  general  use.  Wool  is  superior  both  to  cot- 
ton and  linen  in  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  a  great  absorber  of  water,  which  penetrates 
into  the  fibres  and  distends  them  (hydroscopic 
water),  and  also  lies  between  them  (water  of  in- 
terposition!. During  perspiration,  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  heat  which  is  generated  by  exercise. 


When  the  exercise  is  cumhulcd.  evaporation  goes 
on,  and  to  such  an  cxlciit  as  to  chill  tlie  body. 
Wlien  dry  W'oolcu  clothing  is  put  on  after  exer- 
tion, the  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
condensed  on  the  wool,  and  gives  out  again  the 
large  amount  of  heat  which  had  become  latent 
when  the  water  was  vaporized.  Therefore,  a 
woolen  covering,  from  this  cause  alone,  at  once 
feels  warm  wlicn  used  during  sweating.  In  the 
ease  of  cotton  and  linen,  the  perspiration  passes 
through  tlicui,  and  evaporates  from  the  external 
surface  witliout  condensation ;  the  loss  of  heat 
then  continues.  These  facts  make  it  plain  why 
dry  woolen  clothes  are  so  useful  after  exertion. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  texture  of  the  wool  is 
warmer,  from  its  bad  conducting  power,  and  it  is 
less  easily  penetrated  by  cold  wind.  India-rubber 
clothing  must  be  used  with  caution.  From  its 
being  impervious  to  air,  and  from  its  condensing 
and  retaining  perspiration,  it  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable; while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  pro- 
tection against  rain  is  a  very  valuable  property. 

In  relation  to  protection  against  heat,  we 
have  to  consider  the  color  and  not  the  texture 
of  clothing.  White  is  the  best  color,  then  gray, 
vcllow,  pink,  blue,  and  black. 

The  shape  and  weight  of  all  articles  of  clothing 
should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  freest  action  of 
the  limbs,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  by  pressure 
with  the  processes  of  respiration,  circulation,  and 
digestion. 

Personal  Cleanliness.  Attention  to  the  state 
of  the  skin  is  of  great  importance  in  a  hygienic 
point  of  view.  The  perspiration  and  sebaceous 
matters  which  are  naturalh'  poured  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  with  an  intermingling  of  par- 
ticles of  detached  epidermis,  fragments  of  fibres 
from  the  dress,  dirt,  etc.,  if  not  removed,  gradu- 
ally form  a  crust  which  soon  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  due  excreting  action  of  the  skin. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  sponge-liath,  which  less  than  half  a  century 
ago  was  unknown,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity with  most  healthy  persons  who  have  the 
means  of  using  it,  has  contributed  materially  to 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
catarrhal  attacks. 

Consult:  Robinson,  Seienge  Disposal  (London, 
1882)  ;  Richardson,  The  Field  of  Disease:  A  Book 
of  Preventive  Medicine  (ib.,  1883)  ;  Waring,  Uoto 
to  Drain  a  House  (New  York,  1885) ,  and  The  Dis- 
posal of  Hewage  and  the  Protection  of  Stveams 
Used  as  Souvces  of  Water  Supply  (Philadelphia, 
1886)  ;  Plunkett,  Tl'owien,  Plumbers,  and  DoctovK 
(New  York,  1885)  ;  Wilson,  Handbook  of  Hygiene 
and  Sanitarp  Science  (Philadelphia,  8th  ed., 
1892)  ;  Roechling,  Seirer  (Ins  and  Its  Influence 
Upon  Health  (London.  1898)  :  Reid,  Practical 
Sanitation  (ib.,  1901);  Baker,  Municipal  Engi- 
neering and.  Sanitation.  (New  York,  1902); 
Sedgwick,  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science  and  the 
Public  Health  (ib.,  1902)  ;  Chapin,  Municipal 
Sanitation  in  the  United  States. 

SAN  JACIN'TO,  Battle  of.  Tlie  final  battle 
in  the  war  for  Texan  independence,  fought  near 
San  Jacinto  Bay,  Texas,  April  21,  I83(i,  between 
about  740  Texans,  under  General  Houston,  and 
about  1400  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna.  On 
.April  20th  the  opposing  forces  took  up  posi- 
tions about  one  mile  apart,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary skirmishing  the  battle  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  It  was  hardly 
more  than  a  sharp  charge  by  the  Texans,  who 
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rushed  on  with  the  cry  ■'Remember  the  Alamo," 
and  quickly  overcame  the  Mexicans.  Santa  .\nna 
tied,  but  was  afterwards  cajiturcd.  The  Texaiis 
lost  only  about  30  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the 
Jlexicans,  1300  in  killed,  woumled,  and  cap- 
tured. 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  Jio'a-ken'.  A  town  of  Pa- 
iiay.  IMiilipidncs,  in  the  Province  of  lloilo,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast,  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
lloilo  (Jlap:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9).  Popula- 
tion esUniatc<l.  in  1S!I!1,  at  13,1)18. 

SAN  JOAQUIN.  A  river  of  California, 
draining  the  southern  half  of  the  great 
central  valley  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Map:  California,  C  3).  It  rises 
in  the  latter  range  and  Hows  first  southwest  to 
its  junction  with  the  intermittent  outlet  of 
Tulare  Lake,  then  northwest  till  it  unites  with 
the  Sacramento  River  and  enters  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  whence  its  waters  flow'  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  length 
of  the  river  is  about  350  miles.  It  receives  nu- 
merous tributaries  from  the  mountains  on  either 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Merced,  flows  through  the 
famous  Yosemite  Valley.  The  San  Joaquin  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  to  Stockton,  50  miles. 

SANJO  SANEYOSHI,.  san'jo'  sa-na'y6-she 
(1830-91).  A  Japanese  statesman,  born  at 
Kioto  of  the  Fujiwara  princely  family.  He  was 
originally  anti-foreign,  and  in  1863  he  was  sent 
by  the  jlikado  to  Yedo  to  demand  reform  and 
more  vigorous  government.  The  Shogun's  party 
in  Kioto  triumphing.  Sanjo  and  six  other  nobles 
fled  to  Choshiu.  After  three  years'  exile,  having 
become  converted  to  liberal  views,  he  returned  to 
Kioto,  was  made  vie_e-administrator  and  junior 
Prime  ilinister,  and  in  1870  Premier,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  1886,  when  he  was  made 
Chancellor. 

SAN  JOSE,  H6-sa'.  The  capital  of  Costa 
Rica,  situated  44  miles  east  of  Puntarenas,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  68  miles  west  of  Limon,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  (Map:  Central  America.  E  0). 
It  is  regularly  built,  with  broad  macadamized 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  all  lighted  by 
electric  incandescent  lamps.  There  are  several 
fine  squares  containing  park-like  gardens.  The 
most  prominent  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
cathedral,  the  Xational  Museum,  the  school  of 
law,  a  seminary,  the  National  Library,  and  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Geography.  The  elevation 
of  the  town  above  the  sea  is  3868  feet.  It  has  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  good  water  supply. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
and  the  principal  station  on  the  transcontinental 
railroad  from  Limon  to  Puntarenas.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  25.000.  San  Jos6  was  founded  in 
1738  and  became  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  on  the 
establishment  of  independence  in  1823. 

SAN  JOSE.  The  principal  seaport  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Guatemala,  situated  54  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map:  Central  America, 
B  4).  The  harbor  is  provided  with  an  iron 
pier,  and  is  a  station  for  several  lines  of  steamers. 
The  town  exports  coflfee,  sugar,  cotton,  dyestuflfs, 
and  lumber. 

SAN  JOSE.  A  town  of  Luzon,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Batangas,  Philippine  Islands.  It  lies 
7  miles  north  of  Batangas  on  the  projected 
Manila-Batangas  Railroad.     Population,  10,000. 


SAN  JOSE,  siin  hiVsa',  or,  colloquiaUy,  san 
tt-zii'.  The  county-seat  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal.,  50  miles  south  by  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  railroads  (Map:  California,  C  3).  It  is 
situate<l  in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
is  a  popular  health  re.sort.  San  Josf  is  the  .seat 
of  the  i'niversity  of  the  Pacific  (Methodist  Kpis- 
co|>al),  with  handsome  buildings  and  a  campus 
covering  17  acres;  the  Colb'ge  of  .Noire  Dame, 
a  Roman  Catliolic  institution,  o])ened  in  1851; 
and  a  State  Normal  School.  Ncjtcworthy  also  are 
the  city  hall,  court  house  and  hall  of  records, 
the  post  ollice  building,  and  the  high  school  build- 
ing. The  city  has  a  public  library  and  the 
San  JosC-  Library.  There  are  two  parks — Saint 
James  and  the  City  Hall  Park.  Alum  Rock 
Park,  7  miles  distant,  with  its  mineral  springs 
and  picturesque  scenery,  and  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory (q.v.),  on  the  sununil  of  .Mo\int  llainilton, 
18  miles  to  the  east,  attract  many  vistors.  San 
•lose  is  the  centre  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
which  produces  large  quantities  of  prunes,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  olives,  wheat, 
and  barley.  It  is  an  important  fruit  packing  and 
shipping  point,  and  also  ranks  high  industrially. 
In  the  census  year  1900  the  various  industries  had 
an  invested  capital  of  $3,534,130,  and  a  production 
valued  at  .$4,584,072.  There  are  foundries,  fruit 
canning  and  drying  establishments,  marble  works, 
and  manufactories  of  wine  and  nuilt  liquors, 
leather,  windmills,  etc.  The  government,  under- 
the  revised  charter  of  1897,  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  .years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil. Population, '  in  1890,  18,000:  in  1900, 
21,500.  The  Pueblo  de  San  .Tost^  de  Guadalupe 
was  founded  here  in  1777,  and  the  ilission  of  San 
Jose  was  established  near  by  in  1797.  In  1840  a 
small  force  took  possession  for  the  L'nited  States, 
and  from  1840  to  1851  San  Jose  was  the  capital 
of  California.  Consult:  Hall,  Historij  of  f^an 
Jose  and  fiiirrotindings  (San  Francisco,  1871); 
Mars,  Reminiscences  of  Santa  Clara  Vallei/  and 
San  Jose  (ib.,  1901). 

SAN  JOSE  DE  BUENA VISTA,  siin  H'>-sa' 
da  bwri'na-ves'ta.  The  ca|iital  of  the  Province  of 
Antique,  in  Panay,  Philippines  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  F  9).  It  is  on  the  coast  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
and  has  an  active  coasting  trade  with  lloilo. 
Population,  estimated,  in   1S!)9.  5021. 

SAN  JOSi;  DE  CUCUTA,  koo'koo-ta,  or 
simply  Cl5cUT.\.  A  town  in  the  Department  of 
Santander.  Colombia,  situated  on  the  Tachira, 
near  the  Venezuelan  frontier  (ifap:  Colombia, 
C  2).  Since  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the 
town  in  1875  it  has  been  reconstructed  with  broad 
clean  streets  and  a  large  square.  It  is  a  centre 
of  trade  between  Santander  and  Venezuela,  and 
is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Puerto  Villaml- 
zar.      Population,  13,000. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  .\n  hemipterous  insect 
{Asjiiiiiol IIS  periiiciosiis)  of  the  family  Coccidie. 
(See  Scale-Insect.)  It  derives  its  po|)ular  name 
from  San  .Josg,  California,  where  Comst<ick  dis- 
covered and  named  it  in  1880.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered the  most  pernicious  scale-insect  in  the  United 
States,  whence  the  specific  name.  It  was  prob- 
ably introduced  at  San  Jose  about  1870  on  trees 
imported  from  China  by  .Tames  Lick.  By  1890  it 
had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  California, 
but  was  not  recognized  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  until  Aus""*,  1893,  wlicu  it  «a.s  found  by 
Hiiwiird  on  a  lieur  rtcoivod  from  Cluuioltcsville, 
\ii"iiiia.  Soon  uftoiwiiids  the  di^^coveiy  was 
iiiacTp  that  in  1S87  or  18S8  infested  nursery  stock 
liad  been  brouiu'lit  from  California  by  two  New 
.Icrsev  nurseries  and  that  unwittingly  nursery 
infested  stock  had  been  sent  out  broadcast.  By 
IS'.t'i  the  jjcst  had  become  establislied  in  many 
nurseries  ami  orchards  in  the  majority  of  the 
Kastern  States,  and  in  February,  18!)8.  the  Ger- 
man (iovernment  prohibited  the  importation  of 
American  fruits  and  plants,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
xluction  of  the  scale.  Other  European  govern- 
ments, fanada,  and  South  Africa  soon  after  is- 
sued similar  decrees.  It  is  now  known  in 
•lapan,  China,  and  Australia,  and  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  I'nited  States,  seeming  to  reach  its 
greatest  jiowers  of  destruction  in  tlie  best  fruit- 
growing regions. 

The  San  .lose  scale  does  not  occur  upon  citrus 
fruits,  but  has  attacked  the  limbs,  leaves,  and 
fruit  of  more  than  150  species  of  food  plants, 
including  the  principal  deciduous  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  When  the  infestation  is 
very  bad,  the  scales  lie  close  together  upon  the 
bark,  frequently  overlapping,  the  young  scales 
clustering  over "the  surface  of  the  older  individ- 
uals. The  general  appearance  of  a  twig  covered 
with  the  scales  is  of  a  grayish,  slightly  roughened, 
scurfy  deposit.  Infested  apple  and  pear  fruits 
show'  a  reddi.sh  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and 
^vhen  severely  attacked,  become  distorted,  rough, 
pitted,  and  frequently  cracked.  Well-grown  ap- 
ple trees  are  resistant  for  several  years,  but 
young  peach  trees  are  often  killed  in  two  sea- 
sons. The  nionev  lost  to  the  orchard  interest 
of  the  United  States  from  the  work  of  this  insect 
has  been  enormous. 

The  winter  is  passed  by  the  nearly  full-grown 
insects  inidcr  the  protection  of  the  scale.  In 
the  early  spring  the  hibernating  males  emerge, 
and  in  May  the  females  mature  and  begin  to 
give  birth  to  young,  at  the  daily  rate  of  per- 
haps nine  to  ten  young  by  each  mother  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ofl- 
spring  during  a  summer  from  a  single  over-win- 
tering female  may  amount  to  more  than  one  and 
one-half  billions.  Distribution  is  mainly  by  means 
of  nursery  stock,  but  is  also  upon  fruit.  The 
yo\nig  are  also  carried  upon  the  feet  of  birds  and 
flying  insects.  Wind  also  has  some  effect  on  the 
distribution.  None  of  the  native  national  enemies 
appear  to  be  very  effective,  although  a  chalcidid 
fly  (Aphelinus  fuscipennis)  destroys  the  adults. 
The  Chinese  ladybird  (Chilocoms  similis).  in- 
troduced by  Marlatt,  maj'  prove  a  more  effective 
natural  enemy.      See  Ladybird. 

The  principal  remedies  in  use  are  treatment 
with  a  mixture  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt,  known 
as  'California  wash,'  with  whale-oil  or  fish-oil 
soap,  preferably  made  with  potash  lye;  with  a 
kerosene-soap  enuilsion,  or  with  crude  petroleum; 
with  a  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
water ;  and  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  last- 
named  treatment  is  now  used  only  for  nursery 
stock,  although  extensive  experiments  have  been 
made  with  orchard  trees. 

Consult:  Howard  and  Marlatt,  Bulletin  No.  3, 
vew  series.  Division  of  Entomology.  United  States 
Department  of  .i ffriculture  (Washington,  1896 
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42,    second    series     (ib., 


1902)  ;     .Tolmson,     Fumigation    Methods     (New 
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York,  1902)  ;  Bulletins  ol  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

SAN  JUAN,  iiwiin.  A  western  province  of 
Argentina,  bounded  by  Chile  on  the  west,  the 
Argentine  Province  of  La  Kioja  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  provinces  of  San  Luis  and 
Mendoza  on  the  south  (Map:  Argentina,  D  10). 
Area,  33,715  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  in  the 
west  by  a  nundjer  of  parallel  mountain  chains 
belonging  to  the  Andes,  and  inclosing  fertile  val- 
leys. The  eastern  jiortion  is  level  and  covered 
for  a  large  part  by  a  saline  steppe  and  arid 
tracts.  Gold  and  silver  are  mined  to  some  ex- 
tent and  other  minerals  are  believed  to  exist  in 
large  quantities.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising 
are  the  chief  occupations.  Besides  wheat  and 
corn  large  quantities  of  lucerne  are  raised,  and 
wine  and  olives  are  also  extensively  cultivated. 
The  chief  exports  are  wine  and  cattle.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  94,991.     The  capital  is  San  Juan. 

SAN  JUAN.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
San  Juan,  Argentina,  situated  on  the  San  .luan 
River,  85  miles  north  of  Mendoza,  with  which  it 
has  railroad  connection  (Map:  Argentina.  D 
10).  It  has  been  ralle<l  an  'oasis  of  civilization,' 
and  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town,  well  paved  and 
drained,  and  provided  with  public  baths.  It  has 
a  national  college,  a  normal  school,  and  a  large 
seminary.  The  wine  trade  is  important,  and  the 
town  exports  cattle  to  C'liile.  Population,  in 
1895,  10,410;  estimated  in  1898  at  12,000. 

SAN  JUAN.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines, 
in  the  Province  of  La  Union,  situated  on  the 
coast,  three  miles  north  of  San  Fernando  (Map: 
Philippine  Islands,  E  3).  Population,  estimated, 
in  1899,  10,211. 

SAN  JUAN  (full  name  Sax  Juas  Bautista 
DE  Puerto  Rico).  The  capital  of  Porto  Rico, 
situated  on  a  small  coral  island  toward  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  north  coast  (Map:  Porto  Rico, 
C  2).  The  islet  is  about  21'^  miles  long,  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  the  Bridge  of  San  Antonio.  The  bay  in- 
closed by  it  is  spacious  and  deep,  and  forms  the 
best  harbor  of  the  island,  though  the  narrow, 
rockj'  entrance  is  dangeroiis  in  stormy  weather. 
The  town  is  surrovmded  by  picturesque  walls,  and 
toward  the  sea  presents  a  line  of  fortified  cliffs. 
On  a  promontory  at  the  western  end  stands  the 
Morro  Castle,  built  in  1584,  but  well  preserved. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  and 
are  well   paved  and  shaded. 

On  the  Plaza  de  Santiago  stands  a  statue  of 
Ponce  de  Leon.  There  are  a  number  of  fine 
buildings,  such  as  the  city  hall,  the  custom-house, 
the  former  Captain-General's  palace,  the  barracks, 
and  the  Casa  Blanca,  an  interesting  fortress-like 
building  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ponce  de 
Leon.  There  are  also  a  cathedral  and  an  im- 
mense Dominican  convent.  The  water  supply 
and  sanitary  arrangements  are  defective.  In- 
dustrially and  commercially  the  city  is  not  very 
important.  The  population  of  the  municipal  dis- 
trict in  1899  was  32.048.  San  .Juan  was  founded 
in  1511  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  It  was  strongly  forti- 
fied and  several  times  repulsed  the  attacks  of 
English  fleets.  On  May  12.  1898,  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  its  defenses  were  bom- 
barded by  the  American  fleet  under  Sampson, 
but  the  city  was  not  occupied  by  the  American 
forces  until  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
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SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA,  bou-tes'ti.  The 
capilal  of  the  ^tate  of  Tabasco,  Muxico,  situated 
on  the  Giijalva,  about  30  miles  from  the  coast 
(Ma]):  Mexico,  X  8).  It  stands  in  a  \mv  and 
unhealthful  locality  and  is  of  unpretentious  ap- 
pearance. It  has  some  trade  through  its  port, 
Frontera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was 
founded  under  the  name  ^'iU^  Felipe  11.  in  1508, 
afterwards  called  Villa  Bcrmosa,  and  finally  in 
1821  was  given  its  present  name.  Population,  in 
1895,  0GO4. 

SAN  JUAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE.  A 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  a  part  of  the  Oregon 
boundary,  which  by  the  treaty  of  June  15,  184fi, 
was  made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  "middle  oif 
the  channel  whicli  separates  tlie  continent  from 
Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits, 
to  the  Pacitic  Ocean."  Afterwards  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose  between  the  two  countries  as  to 
what  'channel'  was  meant :  the  United  States 
maintaining  that  it  was  the  Canal  de  Haro,  and 
C4reat  Britain  that  it  was  Rosario  Strait,  so 
that  it  remained  unsettled  to  which  government 
Washington  Sound  and  the  islands  in  it  be- 
longed. An  amicable  arrangement  was  effected 
in  1859,  by  which  the  two  governments  jointly 
occupied  the  island,  the  I'nited  States  having  a 
garrison  in  the  south  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
north.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  art. 
34,  referred  the  controversy  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germanv,  who  decided  for  the  United  States  in 
1872. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  BOCBOC,  bok-bok'.  A  town 
of  Luzon,  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Ba- 
tangas.  It  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Tayabas, 
25  miles  east  of  Batangas  (ilap:  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, F  6).  Population,  estimated,  in  1899,  14,- 
017. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LA  CIENEGA,  se-a'na-ga. 
See  CiiiNEGA. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  MEZQUITAL,  del  m6s'- 
ke-tiil'.  A  Mexican  town  of  the  State  of  Zaca- 
tecas,  90  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  that  name 
(Map:  ilexico,  G  5).     Poi)ulation,"in  1895,  7113. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  NORTE,  nor'ta,  or  Gbet- 
TOWX.  The  principal  sc;iport  on  the  Atbantic 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  north- 
ern arm  of  the  San  Juan  River  delta,  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  corner  of  the  Republic  (^lap: 
Central  America,  F  5).  A  mile  north  of  the 
town  is  the  village  of  America,  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  (q.v. ). 
Greytown  lies  in  an  unhealthful  locality.  Its 
harbor  is  rapidly  filling  with  sand,  but  jetties 
have  been  constructed  to  remedy  the  evil.  Popu- 
lation, about  2500. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  REMEDIOS,  ra  ma'- 
De-6s.     See  Remeoios. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  RIO,  del  re'6.  A  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Qucretaro.  27  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  that  name  (Map:  Mexico.  .17). 
It  is  noted  for  silver-mining  and  for  its  trade  in 
opals.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  founded 
in  1531.     Population,  in  1.S95.  9040. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR,  del  socir.  A  seaimrt 
of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  (55  miles 
southeast  of  Managua  (Map:  Central  America, 
D  5).  Its  harbor  is  small,  hut  deep,  and  it  is  a 
submarine  cable  station,  and  the  port  for  Rivas. 


The  western  terminus  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  a  few  miles  north.    Population,  1000. 

SAN  JUAN  RIVER.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
Nicaragua  in  Central  America.  It  leaves  the 
lake  at  its  southeastern  end,  and  Hows  110  miles 
in  a  winding  southeast  course  on  the  boundary 
between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  emptying 
into  tlie  Caril)bean  Sea  through  a  delta  of  sev- 
eral arms  (Jlap:  Central  America,  V,  5).  The 
mouth  of  one  of  these  forms  th(^  harbor  of  Grey- 
town  (San  Juan  del  Norte).  The  river  is  broad, 
deep,  and  trantiuil,  but  ne;ir  the  middle  it  is  com- 
pletely obstructed  by  the  rapids  of  Machuca. 
The  San  Juan  forms  ))art  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
for  the   pr<i])Osed   interoccanic  canal.      See   NlCA- 
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^ANKARA,  or  SANKARACARYA,  slian'- 
ki-ra-chiir'ya  (c.788-?).  A  Hindu  philosopher 
and  conniu'ntator  on  the  VvdCnita  (q.v.).  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  he  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Kalapi  in  Kerala  or  Malabar,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sivagurus'arman.  He  f<nnided  a  famous 
school  at  Sringagiri,  but  later  journcyi'd  as  far 
as  Kashmir  and  died  at  Kanci,  a  village  there. 
About  his  life  many  legends  clustered,  and  he  was 
popularly  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Siva 
(q.v.)  on  account  of  his  name  Sankara,  an  epi- 
thet of  Siva.  An  enormous  nundDer  of  works  is 
attributed  to  him,  most  of  which  are  iloubtless 
spurious.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  Hindu  philosophy  because 
of  his  BrfihiiiiisutrabliasyO,  a  commentary  which 
is  indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Brulniiasutras  of  Badarayana,  the  founder  of  the 
Vedanta  school  of  philosoj)hy  (edited  at  Boniliay, 
1890-91).  Consult:  Windischmann,  Siiiicdia 
(Bonn,  1833);  Deussen,  hii/steni  des  Veddxta 
(Leipzig,  1883);  id.,  Sutra's  des  Vedanta  (ib., 
1887). 

SAN'KEY,  Ika  David  (1840—).  A  IMethodist 
evangelist,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  County, 
Pa.  In  1870  he  met  Dwight  L.  Moody  (q.v!) 
and  they  became  associated  in  revivalistic  work, 
continuing  together  for  many  years.  They  visited 
Great  Britain  from  1873  to  1875  and  again  in 
1883,  and  made  many  tours  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  these  meetings  Sankcy 
had  charge  of  the  singing.  After  severing  his 
connection  with  Moody  he  frequently  con- 
ducted meetings  alone.  His  compilations  of  de- 
votional music,  containing  many  of  his  own 
compositions,  are  Gospel  Hymns.  Haered  Songs, 
and  Sdcrrd  N'oiigs  atid  Solns. 

SANKHYA,  san'k}-il  (Skt.  srinkhi/a,  enumera- 
tion). The  name  of  one  of  the  six  great  systems 
of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  comple- 
mented, deistically,  by  the  Yor/a  (q.v.)  system, 
and,  like  the  two  Mimamsas  (q.v.),  the  .Y//(7(/f( 
(q.v.),  and  Vi'iise.ihika  (q.v.)  systems,  it  pro- 
fesses to  teach  the  means  by  which  eternal  beati- 
tude may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  dis- 
criminative acquaintance  with  tattra.  or  the 
true  principles  of  all  existence,  and  such  prin- 
ciples are.  according  to  the  Sankhya  system,  the 
following  25:  (1)  Pra/vf'i  (q.v.)  or  I'rndhdna, 
the  (intellectual)  basis.  Its  first  i)roduction  is  (2) 
Mahat.  the  gieat.  or  Biiddhi.  intellect,  or  the  in- 
tellectual principle,  whicli  appertains  to  indi- 
vidual beings.  From  it  devolve*  (3)  AhmlihCirn, 
the  assertion  of  the  ego,  the  function  of  which 
consists  in  referring  the  objects  of  the  world  to 
the  ego.     This  produces   (4-8)   five  tanmatras,  or 
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subtle  elements  which  themselves  are  productive 
of  the  live  gross  elements  (see  20-24).  Ahaiiikara 
further  produces  ('.••13)  five  instruments  of  sen- 
sation, the  eye,  the  car,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  and 
the  skin:  (l'418),  live  instruments  of  action,  the 
orpin  of  speech,  the  hanils,  the  feet,  the  excre- 
tory termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  organ 
of  generation:  lastly  (19),  manas,  the  organ  of 
volition  and  imagination.  The  five  subtle  ele- 
ments (see  4-8  )  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross 
elements,  Okfisu.  space  or  ether,  which  has  the 
property  of  audibility,  and  is  derived  from  the 
sonorous  taninatra:  air,  which  has  the  properties 
of  audibility  and  tangibility,  and  is  derived  from 
the  aerial  tanmatra:  lire,  wliicli  has  the  jiroper- 
ties  of  audibility,  tangiliility,  and  color,  and  is 
dcriveil  from  the  igneous  taniiialra:  water,  which 
has  the  properties  of  audibility,  tangibility,  color, 
and  savor,  and  is  derived  from  the  aqueous  tan- 
matra: lastly,  earth,  which  unites  tlie  properties 
of  audibility,  tangibility,  color,  savor,  and  odor, 
and  is  derived  from  the  terrene  tanmatra.  The 
twenty-fifth  principle  is  punisha  (q.v.)  or  soul. 
Kromthe  union  of  soul  and  I'rakrti  comes  crea- 
tion.    Nature  as  matter  is  a  product  of  intellect. 

The  semi's  wish  is  fruition  or  liberation.  In 
order  to  become  fit  for  fruition,  the  soul  is  in  the 
first  place  invi'sted  with  a  linya  iarlra,  or  suksma 
iariru,  a  subtle  Ijody,  which  is  composed  of  buddlii 
(2),  (ilinmkaru  {'.i),  the  five  tatimatrds  (4-8),  and 
the  eleven  instruments  of  sensation,  action,  and 
volition  (n-l!M.  This  subtle  body  is  invested 
with  a  grosser  body,  which  is  composed  of  the  five 
gross  elements  (20-24).  or  according  to  some,  of 
four,  excluding  Cikiiia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
one  alone,  earth.  The  grosser  body,  proi)agated 
by  generation,  perishes:  the  subtle  frame,  how- 
ever, transmigrates  through  successive  bodies. 
Some  assume,  besides,  that  between  these  two 
there  is  a  corporeal  frame,  composed  of  the 
five  elements,  but  tenuous  or  refined,  the  so- 
called  nnintlhiirm  mrira.  Besides  the  twenty-five 
principles,  the  Sankhya  also  teaches  that  nature 
has  three  essential  fimins  or  characteristics, 
siillid.  being,  sometimes  defined  as  pure  being  or 
goodness;  rajas,  energy,  or  passion:  and  tanias, 
darkness,  the  characteristic  of  sloth  and  inertia. 
The  knowledge  of  the  ])rinciples,  and  hence  the 
true  doctrine,  is,  according  to  Sankhya,  obtained 
by  three  kinds  of  evidence,  perception,  inference, 
and  right  affirmation,  which  some  understand  to 
mean  the  revelation  of  the  Veda  and  authorita- 
tive tradition. 

The  Sankhya  in  its  first  form  is  atheistical,  but 
it  underwent  a  m.vthological  development  in  the 
Puranas  (q.v.).  in  the  most  important  of  which 
it  is  followed  as  the  basis  of  their  cosmogony. 
Thus,  Prakriti,  or  nature,  is  identified  by  them 
with  Mava  (q.v.),  and  the  Jlat.sya-Purana  af- 
firms that  Ruddhi,  the  intellectual  principle, 
through  the  three  qualities,  being,  passion,  and 
darkness,  became  the  three  gods,  Brahma.  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  The  most  important  development, 
however,  of  the  Sankhya  is  that  by  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  which  is  mainly  based  on  it.  The 
Sankh.va  system  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
Hindu  systems  of  philosophy,  for  its  chief  prin- 
ciples are,  with  more  or  less  detail,  already  con- 
tained in  the  secondary  Upanishads  (q.v.):  but 
the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  is 
probably  older  than  that  in  which  the  other  sys- 
tems are  preserved,  although  the  question  of 
priority  is  very  much  involved. 


The  reputed  founder  of  the  Sankhya  is  Kapila, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Brahma,  or 
else  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  He  tauglit  his 
system  in  Sutras  (q.v.),  which,  distributed  in 
six  lectures,  bear  the  name  of  SCmkya-Pracacunu, 
though  the  antiquity  of  this  work  has  been 
questioned.  The  oldest  commentary  is  tiiat  by 
Aniruddha,  translated  by  GarV)e  (Calcutta,  1888- 
!)2)  ;  another  is  that  by  Vijnanabhikshu.  The 
first  summary  of  the  Sankhya  doctrine  is  given 
by  Isvara  Krishna,  in  his  HOnkhija-Karika,  edited 
by  Wilson,  with  a  translation  of  the  text  by 
Colebrooke,  and  a  translation  of  the  commentary 
of  Oaudapada  by  himself  (Oxford,  18.37).  Con- 
sult: Hall,  in  the  preface  of  his  edition  of  the 
^uhkhya-l'ravucana  (Calcutta,  ISoli):  id.,  Ciiti- 
tribution  toicard  an  Index  1o  the  liihliofirnphi) 
of  the  Indian  Philosophical  Systems  (ib.,  1859)  ; 
Garbe,  Die  Sfnikhya-Philosophie  (I^eipzig,  1894)  ; 
id.,  Sankhya  und  Yoga  (Strassburg,  1890)  ; 
Miiller,  Six  Si/stems  of  Hindu  Philosophy  (New 
York,  1899).  ' 

SANKT  INGBEKT,  ziinkt  ing'bert.  A  town 
of  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Germany,  14  miles 
west  of  Zweibriicken.  It  has  machinery,  glass, 
and  iron  works,  and  some  coal  mines.  Population, 
in  1900,  14,048. 

SANKT  JOHANN,  yo-han'.  A  town  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on  the  Saar,  opposite 
Saarbriicken  (Map:  Prussia,  B  4).  It  is  tin- 
shipping  centre  of  the  Saarbriicken  coal-mining 
district,  and  manufactures  machinerv,  iron  ware, 
wire  rope.  etc.     Population,  in  1900,  21,257, 

SANKT  MORITZ.    See  Saint  Moeitz. 

SANKT  POLTEN,  pel'ten.  An  ancient  to\\n 
in  Lower  Austria.  38  miles  by  rail  west  of  Vienna 
(Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  has  a  bishop's  semi- 
nary. Ironware,  weapons,  cotton,  paper,  glass, 
and  stoneware  are  manufactured.  Population,  in 
1900,  14,510. 

SANLXJCAB,  DE  BAKRAMEDA,  sjin  loH'- 
kar  da  bar'ra-ma'Da.  A  town  of  Southern  Spain, 
in  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  among  the  dunes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  10  miles  north 
of  Cadiz  (Jlap:  Spain,  B  4).  It  is  a  ])opular 
bathing  resort.  The  vines  covering  the  surround- 
ing dunes  produce  the  excellent  ilanzanilla  wine. 
There  are  salt  works  and  flour  mills,  and  d.vna- 
mite  is  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
port  is  Bonanza,  situated  2%  miles  up  the  river; 
it  is  provided  with  a  large  iron  pier,  and  con- 
nected by  rail  with  .Terez.  In  1519  Magellan 
sailed  from  SanU'icar  on  his  famous  voyage 
around  the  world.  Population,  in  1887,  22,607; 
in  1900,  23.747. 

SAN  LUCAS,  C.VPE.    See  Cape  San  Licas. 

SAN  LUIS,  lo5-es'.  A  central  province  of 
Argentina,  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Rioja,  on 
the  east  by  Cordoba,  on  the  south  by  the  Terri- 
tory of  La  Pampa,  and  on  the  west  by  Mendo/a 
and  San  Juan  (Map:  Argentina.  D  10).  Area, 
estimated  at  28,535  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  north,  where  there  are  also 
some  saline  steppes.  The  rest  of  the  province 
is  level,  but  sparsely  watered.  The  Kio  Salado 
runs  along  the  western  boiindarv.  The  climate 
is  very  dry,  and  the  land  is  xinsuited  for  agri- 
culture. The  mineral  deposits  are  extensive  and 
include  copper,  gold.  iron,  graphite,  and  other 
minerals.    Onl.v  gold  and  copper  are  mined  to  any 
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extent.     Population,   in    1000,   91,403.     Capital, 
San  Luis    (q.v.). 

SAN  LUIS,  or  San  Luis  I)K  l.\  1'lnta.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  Arjicntina, 
situated  at  the  soutlicni  end  of  the  Sierra  de  San 
Luis,  140  miles  southeast  of  .\Iendozii  (Map: 
Argentina,  D  10).  It  has  a  national  college  and 
a  normal  school.  Its  water  supjjly,  as  well  as 
the  water  used  in  irrigating  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, is  derived  from  an  innuense  artificial  reser- 
voir. The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
ponehos,  and  exports  horses,  hides,  and  vicuna 
wool.     Population,  estimated,  in  18!)8,  11,000. 

SAN  LUIS.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga,  on  the 
Rio  G'-ande  de  Pampanga.  about  10  miles  north- 
east of  Bacolor  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  4). 
Population,  estimated,  in  lS!);i.  10,298. 

SAN  LUIS  DE  LA  PAZ,  da  la  pas.  A 
Me.xican  town  in  the  State  of  Guanajimto.  53 
miles  northeast  of  tlie  city  of  that  name,  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  railroad  from  Dolores  Hidalgo. 
It  has  a  lieautiful  parish  church.  Population, 
in  ISii."),  '.h;01. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  po'to-se'.  An  inland 
State  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the  States  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Xueva  Leon  on  the  north,  Tanuiulipas 
and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  east,  Hidalgo,  Quer^taro, 
and  Guanajuato  on  the  south,  and  Zaeatecas  on 
the  west  (Map:  Mexico,  J  6).  Area,  25.316 
square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  State  lies 
within  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  but  near  the 
southeastern  corner  the  plateau  falls  steeply  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  to  the  low  valley  of  the 
Pinueo.  The  climate  is  healthful  in  the  ele- 
vated parts  and  hot  and  unhealthful  in  the  low- 
lands, where  fever  prevails.  Tlie  surface  is  abun- 
dantly wooded  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the 
valleys,  producing  grain,  rice,  sugar,  and  pepper. 
The  mining  industry,  once  very  extensive,  has 
declined,  though  the  mineral  deposits  are  far 
from  exhausted.  Commerce  and  manufactures, 
however,  are  increasing,  and  the  State  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  progressive  in  the  Re])ublic, 
The  capital  is  San  Luis  PotosI  (q.v.).  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  582,486,  including  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Indians. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI.  The  capital  of  the 
State  of  San  Luis  P(]toM',  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
plateau  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Verde. 
215  miles  northwest  of  Jlexico,  and  6200  feet 
above  sea  level  (Jlap:  Mexico,  H  6).  It  is  almost 
hidden  by  luxuriant  gardens,  and  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  broad  streets  and  numerous  plazas, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  marble  fountain  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Hidalgo.  On  the  principal  square 
stands  the  handsome  cathedral  and  the  fine  city 
hall.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  court- 
house, the  Governor's  palace,  the  mint,  and  the 
Alarcon  Theatre.  The  city  is  an  important  rail- 
road centre.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 
wool,  and  hides.  It  derived  its  original  impor- 
tance from  the  famous  silver  mines  in  the  neigh- 
boring Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  discovered  in  1583; 
but  thoiigh  the  mines  are  now  almost  abandoned, 
the  city  retains  its  prominence,  and  is  the  fourth 
in  size  in  the  Pep\iblic.  Its  population  in  1895 
was  69,0.50. 

SAN  MARCO  IN  LAMIS,  siin  mar'k.'.  i-n 
la'mes.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Foggia.  Italy, 
on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Monte  Gargano.  18 


miles  north  by  east  of  Foggia  (Map:  Italy,  K 
6).  Cereals  and  fruits  are  produced,  and  wine 
and  olive  oil  arc  manufactured.  Population 
(commune),  in   1901,   17,309. 

SAN  MARINO,  niii-re'nd.  A  republic  in 
Italy,  situated  between  the  provinces  of  Forll 
and  Pesaro-Urbino,  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  12 
miles  southwest  of  Rimini  (Map:  Italy.  G  4). 
Area,  about  38  square  miles;  population, 
about  10,000.  It  is  the  oldest  Slate  in 
Europe  and  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  worUl. 
The  district  is  hillv,  the  highest  point 
being  Monte  Titano  ("about  26:50  feet).  The 
climate  is  healtliful.  Cattle-raising  and  wine 
]uoduc(ion  are  the  chief  occup;itions.  Stone  fig- 
ures among  the  exports.  The  uninteresting  town 
of  San  ilarino  is  situated  on  Monte  Titano,  and 
is  protected  bv  a  wall.  It  has  live  churches  and 
a  fine  Parliament  house.  The  governing  laws — 
the  Statuta  Illustrissinue  Reipublica- — date  from 
the  iliddle  Ages.  In  1847  the  ruling  Grand 
Council  was  transformed  into  a  represen- 
tative chamber,  with  (iO  life  nu>mbers,  clioscn 
from  the  burghers,  landowners,  and  the  nobility. 
Two  members  arc  selected  every  six  months  as 
'reigning  captains.'  From  this  council  an  execu- 
tive council  of  12  is  chosen  yearly.  San  Marino 
has  a  treatv  of  friendship  with  Italv.  There  is  no 
public  debt.  The  revenue  for  1899-1900  was 
about  £11,600,  the  expenditure,  £13,700. 

History.  The  city  of  San  Marino,  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Saint  Marinus  of  Dalmatia,  formed  part  of  the 
Byzantine  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and.  after  an 
uneventful  existence  under  Lond)ard  and  Prank- 
ish rule,  gradually  established  its  independence 
with  the  aid  of'  the  counts  of  Montefeltro. 
In  I63I  it  received  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence  from  Pope  Urban  VI 11. 
Napoleon  did  not  deign  to  tamper  with  the 
liliputian  republic,  and  sentiment,  probably, 
led  to  the  preservation  of  its  identity  in  18ti0- 
61,  on  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  un- 
der whose  protection  the  Republic  placed  itself 
in  1862.  Consult:  Franciosi,  (Inrihnhli  c  la  re- 
puhblica  di  8aii  ilarino  (Bologna,  1891)  ;  Hautte- 
cceur.  La  repuilique  de  f^an  Marino  (Brussels, 
1894). 

SAN  MARTIN,  siln  miir-ten',  .Josfi  de  ( 1778- 
1850).  A  .South  American  general,  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  the  war  of  independence  against 
Spain.  He  was  born  at  Yapeyu  in  Argentina, 
February  25,  1778,  and  as  a  child  was  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  received  his  education.  He  en- 
tered the  army  and  served  with  distinction 
against  the  French.  In  1811  he  laid  down  his 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  the  following 
year  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  threw  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  patriot  cause.  In  .Tanunry, 
1813,  he  defeated  the  Spanish  Viceroy  at  San 
Lorenzo  and  in  the  following  year  was  placed  in 
couunand  of  the  insurgent  army  in  Upper  Peru. 
San  Martin  now  conceived  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing the  Spanish  power  by  overr\inning  Chile  and 
then  striking  at  the  stronghold.  Peru.  After 
two  years'  preparation  he  set  out  in  .January. 
1817,  from  Mendoza,  with  a  well-drilled  army  of 
4000  men.  crossed  the  ,\ndes  with  mucli  hardship, 
and  on  February  12th  routed  the  Sp;>niards  at 
Chacabuco.  This  led  to  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
wliich   San   Martin  declined  the   profTered  head- 
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'u>  rotriovcd  his  fortunes  by  a  decisive  vic- 
thi-  Xlaino,  April  5th,  definitely  ending  the 
~li  power  in  Chile.  In  August,  1820,  he  set 
Miil  Irom  Valparaiso  with  an  army  of  4500  men, 
and  landing  at  Pisco,  some  loO  miles  south  of 
Lima,  entered  the  capital  in  July,  1821,  and  pro- 
elainied  the  independence  of  Peru.  In  August 
he  was  chosen  Protector.  To  Uolivarfq.v.) .  who  in 
1822  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Peruvians,  San 
llartiu  left  the  task  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  resigning  his  command  in  .August, 
1S22.  and  departing  for  Europe.  He  lived  subse- 
quently at  Brussels  and  in  France,  and  died  at 
Uoulogne.  August  17,  1850.  His  life  was  one  of 
devoted  patriotism,  marred  neither  by  vainglory, 
factional  hatred,  nor  personal  interest. 

SANMICHELI,  san'mf-ka'le.  MiCHELE 
(  US4  l.'i.')'.!).  .\n  Italian  arcliitecl.  born  in  Ve- 
rona. He  went  to  Rome,  worked  luiiler  Bramante. 
and  made  the  acciuaintanec  of  Xlichclangelo.  of 
Sansovono.  and  of  .\ntoiiio  Sangallo.  with  whom 
he  was  employed  in  repairing  the  fortifications 
of  Central  Italy.  Sanmicheli  is  reckoned  the 
first  to  use  the  bastionary  .system  of  fortification. 
He  built  many  beautiful  portals  in  Venice  and 
Verona,  the  Bevilacqua  and  Pompeii  palaces  in 
Verona,  the  latter  being  his  masterpiece,  the 
Church  of  the  lladonna  di  Campagiia  in  the 
same  city,  and  in  \'enice  the  Palazzo  Grimani, 
and  the  Palazzo  Jlocenigo,  so  famous  for  its 
fai.ade. 

SAN  MIGTTEIi,  me-gal'.  A  city  of  the  Re- 
public of  Salvador,  situated  70  miles  east  of  San 
Salvador  at  llic  foot  of  the  volcano  of  San 
Miguel  or  .Tucuapa  (Map:  Central  America,  G 
4).  It  is  the  third  city  of  the  Republic  in  size, 
the  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region.  It 
has  some  foreign  trade,  especially  in  indigo. 
Population,  about  25.000. 

SAN  MIGUEL  DE  ALLENDE,  da  al'yfin'- 
da.     .\  town  of  Alcxico.     See  Ai.i.e.nde. 

SAN  MIGUEL  DE  MAYUMO,  da  ma-yijo'- 
nio.  .\  town  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  in  the 
Province  of  Bulacan.  situated  22  miles  northeast 
of  Malolos  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  4).  Pop- 
ulation, estimated,  in  lS'J!t,  20,400. 

SAN  MINIATO,  me'ne-a'to.  (1)  A  city  in 
the  Province  of  Florence.  Italy,  21  miles  by  rail 
west-southwest  of  Florence  ( Map :  Italy.  E  4 ) . 
The  tenth-century  cathedral  was  remodeled  in 
1488.  The  city  has  an  old  castle,  a  lyceum,  and 
a  seminary.  There  are  manufactures  of  glass, 
leather,  and  straw  goods,  and  olive  oil.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1901,  20,042.  (2)  An  an- 
cient church  near  Florence   (q.v.). 

SANNAZARO,  siin'nad-zii'ro.  .Iacopo  (1458- 
1530).  An  Italian  author,  born  at  Naples. 
Trained  at  Naples,  he  was  there  introduced  into 
the  -Orcadian  Academy,  in  which  he  was  known 
as  Actius  Syncerus.  Frederick  Til.,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted,  gave  him  the  vilhi  at  Mergellina, 
and  when  Louis  XII. 's  expedition  of  1501  obliged 
Frederick  to  leave  his  realm,  Sannazaro  joined 
him  in  exile,  and  .seri-ed  him  until  his  death  in 
1504.  Sannazaro's  masterpiece  is  the  Arcadia,  a 
pastoral  composition  in  mingled  prose  and  verse. 
The  work  was  imitated  and  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  and  helped  greatly  to  develop  the  pas- 
toral in  European  countries!     Sannazaro's  minor 


works  in  Italian  comprise  some  short  monologues 
and  a  few  allegorical  farces,  and  his  various 
Kiinc,  largely  Petrarchiau  in  inspiration.  His 
Latin  compositions  are  among  the  be.st  of  the  time. 
They  include,  elegies,  eclogues,  and  epigrams, 
besides  a  longer  poem,  Dc  Partii  Virginis.  Consult: 
Colangelo.  \'ita  di  Jacopo  Sa>iiia~uro  (Naples, 
1819)  ;  the  Life  in  the  edition  of  the  Opcrc  \'ol- 
gari  (Padua,  1723)  ;  the  Opere  Latine  (Amster- 
dam, 1728)  ;  an  edition  of  the  Arcadia,  and  a 
discussion  of  its  composition  by  M.  Scherillo,  in 
Arcadia  di  Jacopo  Sannazaro  secondo  i  manoscrit- 
1i  c  le  prime  sta»ipe  con  note,  etc.  (Turin.  1888). 

SAN  NICOLAS,  siin  ne'k6-liis'.  A  town  of 
Luzon,  l'liiiip|iine  Islands,  in  the  Province  of 
Pangasinfln,  situated  about  33  miles  east  of 
Lingay^n  (Map:  Philippine  Lslands,  E  3).  Popu- 
lation', cstimaled,  in  1899,  10,204. 

SAN  NICOLAS,  or  S.^N  Nicolas  de  los  Ar- 
royos. A  town  of  Argentina,  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Parana  River,  40  miles  be- 
low Rosario  and  125  miles  northwest  of  Buenos 
Ayres  (Map:  Argentina.  E  10).  It  is  an  im- 
portant industrial  centre,  and  has  steam  flour 
mills  and  large  beef-preserving  establishments. 
It  is  also  a  considerable  railroad  centre  and  a 
station  for  steamers.  Population,  estimated,  in 
1898.   15,000. 

SANNYASIN,  san-nya'sin  (Skt.,  renoun- 
ccr).  Tlie  Sanskrit  term  for  one  who  has  re- 
nounced all  earthly  interests  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  asceticism  and  meditation. 
It  referred  originally  to  a  Brahman  in  the  fourth 
and  last  st.age  of  his  life.  (See  Brahmaxism.) 
The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  extended, 
however,  to  include  all  religious  mendicants, 
chiefly  of  the  Sivite  sects  (see  Saiva.s).  who  sub- 
sist on  alms  and  live  a  life  of  contemplation. 

SAN  PABLO,  paTilo.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Laguna,  situ- 
ated about  16  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  (Map: 
Philippine  Islands,  F  5).  Population,  estimated, 
in  1899,  19,537. 

SAN    PEDRO,    pe'dro. 
Angeles   (q.v.). 

SAN  PEDRO,  pii'dro. 
90  miles  north  of  Asuncion,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  .lujuy  (Map:  Paraguay,  F  8).  It  has  ex- 
ports of  mate  and  rubber.  Population,  about 
7000. 

SAN  PIER  D'ARENA,  pe-ar'  da-ra'na.  A 
town  in  the  Province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  2%  miles 
west  of  Genoa,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  has  a 
separate  city  government.  It  contains  the  beau- 
tiful Palazzo  Seassi.  The  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Cella  is  embellished  with  frescoes.  The  city 
has  a  technical  school.  It  is  a  manufacturing  cen- 
tre, with  a  large  sugar  refinery,  machine  shops, 
and  chemical  and  oil  woi-ks.  Population  (com- 
mune), in  1901,  34,885. 

SANTOIL  (apparently  of  North  American 
Indian  origin,  although  sometimes  written  as 
Fr,  iians<  Foils,  hairless),  A  small  tribe  of 
Salishan  stock  (q,v. )  formerly  residing  upon  the 
river  of  the  same  name  and  now  included  with 
other  tribes  of  the  same  region  upon  the  Colville 
reservation,  northeastern  Washington.  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1804  mention  them  as  Hihighenim- 
■ino.  a  corruption  of  their  name  among  the 
Yakima.  They  are  confederated  with  the  Nes- 
pelim,    speaking    the    same    language,    the    two 
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tribes  being  the  most  uburijiiiial  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington, and  until  very  recently  adliering  strictly 
to  their  jirimitive  conditions  and  religion.  In 
1,S!12  the  Sanjioil  were  estimated  at  ;UJO  and  the 
Xespelim  at  &1.  In  1001  the  whole  body  was 
estimated  at  400. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  ra'fi-M'.  The  county-seat  of 
JIarin  County,  (al.,  l.")  luiles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: on  an  inlet  of  San  Pablo  Bay.  and  on  the 
San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  and  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  railroads  (Map:  California,  B  ."!). 
It  is  near  Mount  Tamalpais,  in  a  region  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  and  is  a  popular  resort.  It 
has  a  Dominican  college,  the  Hitchcock  School. 
Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy,  and  a  pub- 
lie  library.  Population,  in  1800.  3200;  in  1900, 
3879. 

SAN  REMO,  ra'mo.  A  city  in  the  Proyince 
of  I'lirto  Maurizio,  Italy,  on  the  Riviera.  26 
miles  liy  rail  east-northeast  of  Nice  (Map:  Italy, 
B  4).  The  particularly  mild  climate  has  brought 
it  into  prominence  as  a  winter  resort.  The  old 
town,  situated  on  a  hill,  is  ill  built,  with  narro\v 
crooked  streets,  but  the  newer  portion,  along  the 
coast,  has  fine  promenades,  villas,  and  gardens. 
The  city  has  a  thirteenth-century  church,  a 
seminary,  and  a  technical  school.  The  Villa 
Thiem  contains  a  picture  gallery.  Ths  products 
of  the  neighborhood  are  olives,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  perfumes 
and  mosaics.  Population  (commune),  in  1901, 
21,440. 

SAN   R0QT7E,   r.Vka,  Cape.     See  Cape   San 

ROQIE. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  sal'va-DOr'.  The  name 
given  by  Colunilius  to  the  first  island  which  he 
discovered  in  America.     See  CiUAXAHANl. 

SAN  SALVADOR.  The  capital  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Kepublic  of  Salvador,  situated  a 
little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  25  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
extinct  volcano  of  San  Salvador  (Map:  Central 
America,  C  4).  Its  houses  are  all  low,  sur- 
rounded by  wide,  open  areas,  and  generally  in- 
closing a  central  patio,  being  built  with  a  view 
to  withstanding  earthquakes,  to  which  the  locality 
is  particularly  subject,  ilanv  of  the  large  build- 
ings are  built  of  wood,  including  the  new  cathe- 
dral. Noteworthy  are  the  national  palace,  the 
Casa  Blanca  ("White  House")  or  Presidential 
mansion,  the  university,  national  library,  astro- 
nomical observatory,  and  botanical  garden.  Tlie 
city  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products,  especially  in  indigo.  The  rail- 
road to  the  port  of  Acajutla  was  completed  in 
1000.  Population,  about  .30.000.  San  Salvador 
was  founded  in  1.52.5  by  .Torge  de  Alvarado.  It 
has  been  a  number  of  times  nearly  or  quite  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes,  notably  in  1854  and  in 
1873. 

SANSCULOTTES,  sa?;'ku'l6t'  (Fr..  without 
breeches,  i.e.  wearing  trousers  instead  of  the 
knee-breeches  then  in  fashion).  The  name  given 
in  scorn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  Court  party  to  the  democrats  of 
Paris. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  siin  s-i'uiis-te-an'.  The 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Guipuzcoa.  Spain,  situ- 
ated on  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  12  miles  from  the 
French  frontier  (Jlap:  Spain.  D  1).  It  is  built  in 
a  very  picturesque  location  on  a  sandy  isthmus 


connecting  the  rocky  and  steep  .Monte  I'rgull  with 
the  mainland.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  the  mountain  is  still  crowned  by  the  fortress 
of  La  Mota.  On  the  east  the  town  is  bounded 
by  the  Rio  Urumea.  and  on  the  wi'st  by  the  Bay 
of  Concha,  which  allords  a  spacious  anchorage 
protected  by  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  and  is 
lined  with  a  magnificent  beach  along  its  iimer 
shore.  The  old  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  destruction 
during  the  siege  of  1813.  A  beautiful  Alameda 
running  across  the  isthmus  separates  it  from  the 
new  town,  which  has  wide,  straight  streets,  and 
handsome  parks  and  promenades.  The  most 
notable  huililings  are  tlie  town  hall,  with  a  hand- 
some faijade,  tl\e  Palacio  de  la  Oiputacion  or 
provincial  CJovernment  building,  the  magnilicent 
hotel  or  (Jran  Casino  facing  the  beach  ;ind 
surrounded  by  a  park,  the  bull  ring  cai)able 
of  seating  10,000  spectators,  and  the  royal 
palace  of  Miramar.  an  unpretentious  cottage 
built  near  the  beach  some  distance  west  of 
the  town.  San  Scbasti;lii  is  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Spanish  royal  family,  the  most  fashionable 
seaside  resort  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Europe.  Its  commerce  and  industries  are 
considerable,  and  there  are  a  number  of  Hour 
and  saw  mills,  iron  foundries,  and  manvifactures 
of  paper,  beverages,  cloth,  and  hats,  while  the 
fisheries  are  also  very  important.  The  perma- 
nent population  in  1887  was  20,047;  and  in 
1900,  37,703. 

Being  a  fortified  port  near  the  boundary,  San 
Sebastifln  has  often  borne  the  brunt  of  Franco- 
Spanish  wars.  The  fort  was  occu])ied  by  the 
French  in  1813,  and  captured  by  the  English  and 
Portuguese  by  an  assault  in  which  the  entire 
town  was  destroyed. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  DE  GOMERA,  da  g(V 
ma'ra.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Gomera 
(q.v.). 

SAN  SEVERING  MARCHE,  sfi'vfi-re'nA 
mar'ka.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Macerata, 
Italy,  situated  on  the  Potenza,  32  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Ancona  (Map:  Italy,  H  4).  It  has 
a  cathedral  with  a  Madonna  by  Pinturicchio. 
and  a  library.  Jlachinery.  metal  and  stone  ware, 
glass,  and  flour  are  manufactured.  There  is  a 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  cattle.  Population 
(commune),  in  1001,  14,385. 

SAN  SEVERO,  9a-v:"i'ro.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Foggia,  Italy,  10  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  Foggia  (Map:  Italy.  K  6).  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, a  seminary,  and  a  technical  school.  The 
country  is  fertile,  producing  grain  and  fruit,  and 
affording  rich  pasturage.  In  1790  San  Severo 
was  destroyed  by  the  French.  Population  (com- 
mune), in  '1901, '.30.040. 

SAN-SING,  siin'slng'.  The  principal  town  of 
Northeastern  Manchuria,  on  the  Sungari  (Map: 
China,  G  2).  Population,  about  30.000.  A  fort 
and  barracks  are  situated  si.\  or  seven  miles  to 
the  cast.     Sep  Kirin. 

SANSKARA,  sans-kil'ra.  The  name  given  to 
the  forty  rites  incumbent  on  the  three  higher 
castes  of  Hindus.     See  Samskaba. 

SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  (Skt.  unm.tkrta, 
adorned,  perfected,  p.p.  of  samsK-n)\  to  adorn, 
from  siiii).  together  -|-  kar.  to  make).  The  name 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  whole  ancient  and 
sacred  language  of  India.  It  belongs  jjroperly, 
however,  to  that  dialect  which  was  treated  by  the 
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Hindu  griiiimmriiiii  I'miiiii  (q.v.)  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Kor  the  last  2000  years  or  more,  until 
the  (irfsoiit  dav,  this  lanpiiajie  has  led  a  more  or 
less  artificial  "life,  hcin^',  like  Latin  durin;;  the 
Middle  Arps,  the  means  of  eommuniealion  and 
literary  expression  of  the  i>riestly,  learned,  and 
eulliva"ted  eastes.  (See  S.v.nskuit  Lrri:nAriKi:.) 
It  is  distinfinished  most  obviously  from  the  later 
derived  dialeets,  Prakrit  (q.v.)  and  Pali  (q.v.). 
whose  eharaeter  and  forms  in  relation  to  Sanskrit 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Romance 
lanfiuages"  (q.v.)  in  tlieir  relation  to  Latin.  On 
the""  other  hand.  Sanskrit  is  dislin^Miished.  al- 
thonj.di  much  less  sharply,  from  the  oldest  forms 
of  Indian  sjieecli.  iirescrved  in  the  canonical  and 
wholly  religions  literature  of  the  \'cda  (q.v.), 
Ifrnhmuna  (q.v.).  and  Upanimd  (q.v.).  These 
forms  of  speech  are  in  their  turn  by  no  means 
free  from  inii>ortant  dialectic,  stylistie,  and  chro- 
nolo-;ieal  dill'erenees,  b>it  they  are  cominised 
under  the  one  name,  Vedic  (or,  less  properly, 
Vedic  Sanskrit),  which  is  thus  distiiignislieil  from 
the  laiifiua^'e  of  Panini.  whose  proper  desifination 
is  Sanskrit,  or  classical  Sanskrit. 

Vedic  differs  from  Sanskrit  about  as  much  as 
the  (ireck  of  lloiiier  docs  from  classical  (ireck. 
The  Vedic  apparatus  of  ■.'rannnatical  forms  was 
much  richer  and  less  definitely  settled  than  that 
of  Sanskrit,  which  gave  u])  much  of  the  earlier 
language  without,  as  a  rule,  supplying  the  proper 
substitutes  for  the  lost  materials.  Many  case- 
forms  and  verbal  forms  of  Vedic  disappeared  in 
Sanskrit.  The  subjunctive  wa,s  lost,  and  about  a 
dozen  Vedic  infinitives  were  reduced  to  a  single 
one  in  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  also  gave  up  the  most 
important  heirloom  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  the  Indian  language  from  prehistoric  times, 
the  system  of  Vedic  accentuation.  It  nuist  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Vedic,  notwithstand- 
ing its  somewhat  unsettled  richness,  and  its  verv 
archaic  character,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
popular  tongue,  but  as  the  more  or  less  artificial 
'high  s|)ee<'li.'  handed  down  through  generations 
by  families  of  priestly  singers.  Both  \'eilic  and 
Sanskrit  were  in  a  sense  caste  languages,  based 
upon  popular  idioms.  The  grammatical  regula- 
tion of  Sanskrit  at  the  hands  of  Panini  and  his 
followers,  however,  went  beyond  any  academic 
attempts  to  regulate  speech  recorded  elsewhere  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

The  Vedic  hymns,  the  earliest  literary  produc- 
tion of  the  Indian  people,  were  composed  in  the 
northwest  of  India,  in  the  river-basins  of  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  The  date  of  these 
hymns  is  unknown,  n.r.  1500  being  the  conven- 
tional assumption;  still  less  known  is  the  time 
when  the  Aryans  eonmienced  their  entry  into 
India  through  the  i)asses  of  the  Hindu  Knsh. 
Nevertheless  older  forms  lying  behind  the  Vedic 
language  may  be  reconstructed  by  the  aid  of  com- 
parative philology.  The  original  home  of  the 
Vedic  people  was  in  the  great  Persian  region  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Himalayas.  By  comi)ari- 
son  of  Vedic  and  Sanskrit  with  the  oldest  forms 
of  Persian  -speech,  .\ vesta  (q.v.)  and  Old  Persian 
(q.v.),  it  is  clear  that  these  languages  are  col- 
lectively mere  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  older 
idiom.  This  is  known  as  the  Indo-Iranian,  or 
Aryan  (in  the  narrower  sense)  language.  There- 
constructed  Indo-Iranian  language  differs  less 
from  the  language  of  the  Veda  than  classical 
Sanskrit  does  from  Prakrit  and  Pali.  The  language 
of  the  Persian  Avesta  is  so  much  like  that  of  the 


Veda  that  entire  passages  of  either  literature  may 
be  converted  into  good  specimens  of  the  other  hy 
merely  observing  the  special  laws  of  sound  which 
each  has  evolveil  in  the  course  of  its  se])arate 
existence.  This  Indo-Iranian  language,  again, 
is  part  of  the  greater  linguistic  community  of  tlie 
so-called  Indo-Germanic  languages  (q.v.).  See 
al.so  Philology. 

Since  the  revival  of  classical  learning  there 
has  been  no  event  of  such  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  culture  as  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  in 
the  latt<'r  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
study  of  this  language  opened  up  the  primitive 
Indo-tiermanic  period,  and  originated  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  in  all  its  bearings.  Lin- 
guistic science,  comparative  mythology,  .science 
of  religion,  comparative  jurisprudence,  an<l  other 
important  fields  of  historical  and  philosophical 
study,  either  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Sanskrit  or  were  profoundly  influenced 
by  its  study.  By  its  aid  the  spiritual  monuments 
of  Zoroaster  (see  .4vesta)  were  made  accessible, 
as  well  as  the  stone  monuments  of  the  Persian 
kings  of  the  Acha>menidan  dynasty. 

After  Alexander's  invasion  of  India  the  Greeks 
became  acquainted  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
learning  of  the  Hindus.  The  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  introduced  the  knowledge  of  Indian  science 
to  the  West,  the  so-called  Arabic  (in  reality  In- 
dian) numerals  among  other  things.  Beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  European  nations,  the 
Portuguese.  Dutch,  Danes,  English,  and  French, 
obtained  a  more  or  less  permanent  foothold  in 
India,  but  they  sought  material  gain  only,  never- 
theless a  few'  European  missionaries  acquired  some 
familiarity  with  Sanskrit,  and  Abraham  Roger 
even  translated  the  Sanskrit  poet  Bhartrihari 
(q.v.)  into  Dutch  as  early  as  1651.  But  the  first 
Sanskrit  grammar  to  be  published  in  Europe,  that 
of  L'ather  Paulinus  a  Sainto  Bartholoma'o.  was 
printed  in  Rome  no  earlier  than  17!)0.  English 
scholars  in  India,  Sir  William  Jones,  Charles 
Wilkins.  H.  F.  Colebrooke.  H.  H.  Wilson,  and 
others,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
the  first  real  mediators  between  India  and 
Europe.  Wilkins's  translation  of  the  Bhagavad- 
gita  (q.v.)  and  .Jones's  translation  of  the  Sakun- 
tala  (q.v.)  elicited  the  greatest  admiration.  Es- 
pecially in  Germany,  men  like  Herder.  Goethe, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  Wilhelm  von  Hundxddt 
were  ])rofoundly  moved  and  attracted  to  the 
new  langiuige,  its  literature,  and  its  theosophy. 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel's  Ueber  die  Sprarhv  iiiid 
W'cislteit  der  Indier  introduced  the  historical 
and  comparative  method  into  the  science  of 
langiiage.  Soon  afterwards  Franz  Bopp  (.see 
PillLOLOGT;  Bopp),  in  his  treatise,  Uebcr  dim 
Koiijiifiationssystem.  der  Sanskritsprache  (Frank- 
fort, 1816).  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
comparative  grammar.  Since  then  both  Indology 
and  comparative  philology  have  won  for  them- 
selves permanent  positions  among  the  intellectual 
disciplines  in  all  centres  of  learning  in  Europi-, 
America,  and  India. 

The  Sanskrit  language  has  on  the  whole  pre- 
served the  linguistic  conditions  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic parent  speech  better  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages. 
In  its  vocalisni  it  has  merged  the  two  'triads'  of 
vowels  rt,  e,  o,  and  w,  e,  o  respectively  into  //  and 
ii :  thus  Indo-Germ.  *andhos,  'flower'  (Gk.  ivSos), 
and  *menos,  'mind'  {Gk.  fiiyos) .  are  Skt.  (indlntii 
and  manas :  Indo-Germ.  *p6d,  'foot,'  and  'di-dhe- 
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mi,  'set'  (Gk.  Tidriiu)  are  Skt.  pud-  and  da- 
dhami.  With  this  single  exception  Sanskrit  re- 
flects the  prehistoric  system  of  vocalism  most  per- 
fectly. The  preservation  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
lingual  vowel.s,  r  and  /.  as  Skt.  r,  as  Indo-Germ. 
e-drk-mn,  'I  have  seen,'  Skt.  a-dri-tim.  or  "idqDs, 
'wolf.'  Skt.  rrkii-x,  led  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  lingual  and  nasal  vowels  belonged  to 
the  original  stock  of  the  whole  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  was  followed  by  far-reaching  and 
permanent  results  concerning  the  entire  system 
of  vocalism.  The  Indo-Germanic  indeterminate 
vowel  or  sh'w'a.  (j),  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  i, 
and  its  wide  preservation  in  Sanskrit  led  to 
the  important  theory  of  dissyllabic  roots  or 
stems.  The  preservation  in  many  te.xts  of  the 
Veda  of  the  old  system  of  accentuation  made  it 
possible  for  Verner  to  discover  his  famous  law 
(see  Verner's  Law)  which  explained  the  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  Grimm's  law   (q.v.). 

In  its  consonant-system  Sanskrit  has  preserved 
the  original  five  series  of  mutes :  labials,  dentals, 
palatals,  gutturals,  and  labiovelars  (see  Phi- 
lology), and  has  in  addition  developed  an  im- 
portant sixth  series,  the  Unguals  or  cerebrals, 
mutes  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  r  and  I 
sounds.  Thus  Indo-Germanic  *dcndrom,  'tree, 
staff'  (Gk.  S4v5pov),  Ijecomes  Skt.  dunda,  'staff;' 
or  the  Vedic  root  n-art,  'dance,'  becomes  naf  in 
Sanskrit.  Most  important  is  the  undisturbed 
preservation  in  Sanskrit  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
sonant  aspirates,  bh,  dh.  (/h.  which  underwent 
radical  changes  in  all  other  Indo-Germanie  lan- 
guages, as  Indo-Genn.  *6/ic(i6, 'T  carry,'  Skt.  bhara- 
mi,  hut  Gk.  (p4pu,  Lat.  fero,  Gothic  buira,  etc.  The 
Indo-tiermanic  surd  aspirates  are  also  preserved 
most  clearly  in  Sanskrit,  as  tli  in  Skt.  vet-fha, 
'thou  knowest,'  Gk.  'yrolo--9a,  Gothic  iiais-t ;  or  fc/i 
in  Skt.  iankha,  'conch-shell,'  Gk.  k67xos. 

Sanskrit  has  preserved  all  the  Indo-Germanic 
cases,  having  independent  forms  for  the  instru- 
mental and  locative  in  addition  to  the  more  fa- 
miliar cases  of  the  remaining  languages.  In  verb- 
formation  it  has  retained  and  developed  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  thematic  (o-verbs) 
and  non-thematie  (»u-verbs),  which  has  prac- 
tically passed  out  of  the  remaining  languages  of 
the  family  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek. 
Sanskrit  abounds  in  varieties  of  present-systems 
and  aorist-systems,  offering  in  the  last  men- 
tioned respect  strikingly  close  parallels  to  Greek. 
The  modal  forms,  such  as  the  subjunctive,  the  in- 
junctive, and  the  optative,  are  present,  but  have 
never  developed  into  the  delicate  syntactical 
categories  of  either  Greek  or  Latin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  so-called  secondary  systems  of 
conjugation,  intensive,  desiderative.  and  causa- 
tive, have  become  indefinitely  productive,  so  that 
theoretically  every  verb  is  entitled  to  any  of 
these  formations,  as  Skt.  sidati,  'he  sits,'  and 
s/idai/nfi,  'he  sets;'  nasyati,  'he  perishes,'  and 
nfis(uint\,  'he  destroys.' 

Bibliography.  Benfey,  Practical  Grammar  of 
the  Sanskrit  Language  ('2d  ed.,  London,  1808)  ; 
Miiller,  l<aiiskrit  Grammar  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Kellner, 
Elemeiitarbuch  der  Satuskrit-ffprache  (.3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1885)  ;  Edgren,  Comprndinus  SanfiJcrit 
Grammar  (London,  188.5)  :  Williams,  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Langiiaric  (4th  ed..  O.x- 
ford.  1887)  :  Geiger,  Elcmcntarbuch  der  Sanskrit- 
Sprachc  (JIunieh,  1888)  ;  Kielhorn,  Grammar  of 
the  Sanskrit  Language  (4th  ed..  Bombay.  1800)  ; 
Whitney,   Sanskrit    Grammar    (3d   ed.,    Leipzig, 


I'.tUl)  ;  id..  Itoots.  Verb-forms,  and  Primary  De- 
riralircs  of  the  Sanskrit  Language  (ib.,  1885)  ; 
Wackernagcl,  Altlndische  Gratnmatik  (Giittingen, 
1890);  Macdonell,  Sanskrit  Grammar  (London, 
lllOl);  rick,  Sanskril-Spraehe  (N'ienna,  no 
date)  ;  Perry,  Sanskrit  Primer  (3d  ed.,  Boston, 
1001)  ;  Speijer,  Sanskrit  Sgntaj;  (Leyden,  188())  ; 
id.,  \'edische  und  Sanskril-Si/ntax  (Strassburg, 
18'J(i)  ;  Dclbriick,  Attindiselie  Si/nlax  (Halle, 
1888)  ;  Weber,  Ueber  die  iletrik  der  indcr 
(Berlin,  1803)  ;  Kuhnau,  Die  Trishlubh-Jagati 
I-'amilie  (Giittingen,  1880)  ;  BJihtlingk  and  Roth, 
Sanskrit -Worterbuch  (Saint  Petersburg,  1855- 
75)  ;  Bohtlingk,  Sanxkrit-Wiirterbuch  in  kiirzerer 
Fassung  (ib..  1879-89)  ;  Apte,  Practical  Sanskrit- 
English  Dictionar/i  ( Poona,  1890)  ;  id..  Students' 
English-Sanxkrit  Diclionarg  (ib.,  1893);  Capel- 
ler,  Sanskrit-h:nglish  Dictiontirg  (Boston.  1891); 
ilacdonell,  Sanskrit-English  Dictiunari/  (London, 
1893)  ;  Williams,  Sanskril-l-^nglish  Dictionary 
(new  ed.,  Oxford,  1899)  ;  Uhlenbeck,  liurzge- 
fassles  etijmologisches  Wiirterbueh  der  altin- 
dischen  Sprachc  (Amsterdam,  1898-99)  ;  id.. 
Manual  of  Sanskrit  Phonetics  (London,  1898). 

SANSKRIT  LITERATURE.  The  literature 
in  Sanskrit  (see  Sa.n.skrit  Language),  like  the 
language,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  the 
Vedic  and  the  Sanskrit.  Notwithstanding  the 
continuity  of  the  Hindu  writings,  the  spirit  of 
Sanskrit  literature  differs  greatly  from  the  Vedic. 
The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  periods  is 
that  the  Veda  ((|.v.)  is  essentialh"  a  religious  col- 
lection, whereas  Sanskrit  literature  is.  with  rare 
exceptions,  profane.  In  the  Veda  the  lyric  and 
legendary  forms  are  in  the  service  of  prayer,  or 
exposition  of  the  ritual ;  in  Sanskrit  epic,  didac- 
tic, lyric,  and  dramatic  forms  have  been  devel- 
oped far  beyond  their  earlier  forms  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  literary  delectation  and  a>sthetic  or  moral 
instruction.  In  Sanskrit  literature,  moreover, 
with  the  exception  of  the  MaluibhOrata  (q.v.) 
and  the  Puranas  (q.v.),  the  authors  are  gener- 
ally definite  |)ersons,  more  or  less  well  known, 
whereas  the  Vedic  writings  go  back  to  families  of 
poets,  or  schools  of  religious  learning,  the  indi- 
vidual authors  being  almost  entirely  unknown. 

The  form  and  style  of  Sanskrit  literature 
differs  generally  from  that  of  the  Vedas  (q.v.). 
Vedic  prose  was  developed  in  the  Yajtir-Vedas, 
Brahmanas  (q.v.),  and  Upanisads  (q.v.)  to  a 
tolerably  high  pitch  ;  in  Sanskrit,  aside  from  the 
strained  scientific  language  (sfilra)  of  philosophy 
and  grammar,  prose  is  found  in  genuine  litera- 
ture only  in  fiibles,  fairy  talcs,  romances,  and 
partially  in  the  drama.  Nor  has  this  prose  im- 
proved in  literary  and  stylistic  quality,  as  com- 
])ared  with  the  earlier  variety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  clumsy  and  hob- 
bling, full  of  long  awkward  compounds  and  other 
artificialities.  As  regards  the  poetic  medium  of 
classical  Sanskrit,  it  also  differs  from  the  Veda. 
The  bulk  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  especially  the  epic, 
is  composed  in  the  sldka  metre,  a  development  of 
the  Vedic  anustubh  stanza  of  four  octosyllabic 
lines  of  essentially  iambic  cadence.  But  numer- 
ous other  metres,  usually  built  up  on  Vedic  pro- 
totypes, have  become  more  and  more  elaborate 
and  strict  than  their  old  originals,  and  in  the 
main  they  have  also  become  more  artistic  and 
beautiful. 

Sanskrit  literature  may  be  divided  into  epic, 
lyric,   didactic,    dramatic,   and   narrative.      Epic 
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Poetry  falls  into  two  olasses,  the  irevr  narrative 
i|iic  tt-nni'J  itilOsa,  •legend,'  or  puraiui,  'ancient 
tale,'  and  the  artistic  or  artificial  cpio,  called 
kacya,  'poetic  product.'  The  great  epic  of  the 
Viihfibh&rata  (q.v.)  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant representative  of  the  former  kind.  Of  some- 
what similar  free  style  are  tlie  eighteen  I'liriiiias 
of  MiiK-h  later  date.  '  (See  I'rUAXA.)  The  begin- 
nings of  the  artistic  style  are  seen  in  the  other 
great  Hindu  epic,  the  Rumui/ntta  (q.v.),  whicli 
the  Hindus  themselves  rcganl  as  the  i)rodu(t  of 
a  single  author,  ^'almiki.  But  the  tinislied  epic 
kavyu  is  not- evolved  until  the  time  of  Kalidasa 
(q.v.),  about  the  sixth  century  A.u.  Tliis  uni- 
versal poet  and  dramatist  is  Hie  author  of  the 
two  best  known  artistic  epics,  the  KuiiHira-say'n- 
blnnti,  or  Birth  of  the  War  God,  and  the 
Kagliuvufiim,  or  Race  of  Kaghu. 

The  linmdra-stnhbhina  consists  of  seventeen 
cantos,  the  first  seven  of  wliicb  are  devoted  to  the 
courtship  and  wedding  of  tlie  deities  Siva  and 
Parvati,  the  parents  of  tlie  youthful  god  of  war. 
Usually  only  these  seven  are  printed,  owing 
to  tlie  erotic  character  of  the  remaining  cantos. 
The  real  theme  of  (he  poem  appears  onl.v  toward 
the  end.  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
demon  Taraka,  the  object  for  which  the  god  of 
war  was  born.  The  artistic,  or  rather  the  arti- 
ficial, character  of  the  kfiri/as  removes  them  far 
from  the  sphere  of  the  genuine  epic:  their  interest 
and  power  lies  (^specially  in  their  wealth  of  de- 
scriptive power  and  delicacv  of  illustration,  and 
not  so  much  in  their  porti'ayal  of  important  char- 
acters or  stirring  action.  The  Rar/]iHvai)iMi,  in 
nineteen  cantos,  describes  in  the  first  nine  the  life 
of  Rama  together  with  that  of  his  dynast,v,  begin- 
ning with  bis  forefather  Dilipa.  Tlien  in  the 
next  six  cantos  comes  the  story  of  Rama  himself, 
the  same  theme  as  that  of  the  Kamiiyana.  The 
remaining  cantos  deal  with  the  twentj -four  kings 
who  ruled  as  Rama's  descendants  in  Ayodhya. 
The  remaining  kCiitius  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  themes  from  the  Maliablifirata  and  Ruiiu'i- 
yana.  The  epic  is  commingled  more  and  more 
with  Ivric.  didactic,  and  erotic  elements,  as  well 
as  with  bombast  and  verbal  jugglery  (jiuns)  of 
every  kind.  The  Hindus  consider  six  kaiyas 
entitled  to  the  name  'great  epic'  (mahukScya) 
in  addition  to  the  two  of  Kalidasa  just  men- 
tioned, the  Kirulurjunhja  of  Bharavi  (q.v.),  de- 
scribing a  combat  between  Siva  and  Arjuna  :  the 
tiisupula-vadha  of  ilagha,  describing  how  Sisu- 
pala,  son  of  a  king  of  Cedi,  and  cousin  of 
Krishna,  was  slain  b.v  Vishnu:  the  Xaifnidhiya 
ascribed  to  Harslia  (q.v.),  a  version  of  the  story 
of  Xala,  King  of  Xishadha.  the  hero  of  a  well- 
known  episode  of  the  ilnhfibhdratn  ;  and  finally 
the  BhaftilMvya.  The  last  mentioned  'epic'  is 
ascribed  to  the  lyric  poet  Bhartrihari.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Rama,  but  is  composed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  illustrating  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, especially  the  irregular  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Every  form  of  artistic  Sanskrit  literature, 
■whether  epic,  dramatic,  or  confessedly  Ivric,  has 
a  strong  lyric  cast.  At  the  bottom  'tliese  three 
kinds,  in  the  Hindu  poet's  hands,  are  but  the- 
matically  difi"erentiatcd  forms  of  the  same  poetic 
endowment.  Ornate  figures  of  speech,  singly  or 
in  masses,  luxuriant  richness  of  coloring,  car- 
ried into  literarj'  composition  from  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  climate,  flora,  and  fauna  of 
India;  subtle  miniature  painting  of  every  sensa- 
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tion  and  emotion — these  are  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  Hindu  artistic  poetry. 

Lybic  Poktky  can  hardly  do  more  than  em- 
phasize or  specialize  tliese  conditions,  yet  it  has 
its  individual  traits,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  rcliiied  elaboration  of  the  siiigli- 
strophe  in  di.stinclion  from  continuous  compo- 
sition. The  forms  of  these  strophes  are  very 
elaborate,  and  almost  infinitelj'  varied.  No- 
where else  in  literature  have  poets  expenilcd  so 
much  ingenuity,  patience,  or  art  upon  the  elab- 
oration of  metric  form :  nowhere  is  the  attempt 
made  so  i>ersistently  to  harmonize  the  senti- 
ment of  a  stanza  with  its  metrical  coloring. 
The  most  elaborated  of  the  longer  lyric  com- 
positions are  the  ilCghaduta,  or  Cloud  Mes- 
senger, and  the  litusamhCira,  or  Cycle  of  Sea- 
sons, both  bv  Kalidasa.  The  theme  of  the  former 
is  a  message  sent  bv  an  exiled  Yakslia  (elfin)  to 
his  love  b,y  a  eloud.  The  first  part  of  the 
poem  describes  the  scenes  through  which 
the  cloud  will  pass  in  its  course;  in  the 
second  part  the  Yaksha  pictures  his  far- 
off  home  a«d  the  charms  of  his  beloved,  whom  he 
imagines  tossing  on  her  couch,  sleepless  and 
emaciated,  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 
When  the  cloud  beholds  her,  let  it  tell  of  his  own 
longings,  how  in  creepers  lie  beholds  her  form, 
in  the  eyes  of  startled  hinds  her  glances,  in  the 
moon  her  lovely  face,  and  in  peacocks'  plumes 
her  shining  tresses.  May  the  cloud,  after  de- 
livering his  message,  return  with  reassuring 
news,  and  never  himself  be  separated  from  his 
lightning  spouse.  *  The  Cycle  of  Seasons  is  fa- 
mous for  its  descriptions  of  India's  tropical  na- 
ture, interspersed  with  expressions  of  human 
emotion.  Spring,  that  causes  the  downpour  of 
the  pollen  of  the  mango  blossoms,  that  intoxi- 
cates the  world  with  his  fragrance,  and  swarms 
with  honev-drunk  bees,  arouses  sweet  longings  in 
every  breast.  In  the  rainy  season,  when  the  lover, 
confined  at  home  by  the  downpour  of  the  waters, 
shivers  with  cold,  his  long-eyed  love  presses  him 
to  her  heart,  and  turns  the  drear.v  da.v  to  sun- 
shine. The  poet's  deep  sympathy  with  nature, 
his  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  his  skill  in 
depicting  an  Indian  landscape  are  equaled  by 
his  subtle  appreciation  of  every  human  mood. 

The  bulk  of  Ivrical  poetry,  however,  is  in 
single  miniature  stanzas  which  suggest  strongl,v 
the  didactic  sententious  proverb  poetr,y  whicli 
the  Hindus  also  cultivated  with  great  success. 
In  faot,  the  most  famous  collection  of  such  stan- 
zas, that  of  Bliartriliari  (q.v.)  consists  of  both 
lyric,  didactic,  and  philosophic  poems.  Bhartri- 
hari, who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  poet  of  India  next  to  Kali- 
dasa. Apparentl.v  he  was  also  a  prominent  gram- 
marian, and  he  certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
philosopher.  His  stanzas,  300  in  number,  are 
divided  into  three  'centuries,'  the  Smgura-iataka, 
or  Century  of  Love,  the  yui-sataka,  or  Centuiy 
of  Wisdom,  and  the  Yairagya-^ataka,  or  Century 
of  Renunciation.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  no  action 
in  these  stanzas.  Ever  and  again,  within  the 
narrow  frame  of  a  single  stanza,  the  poet  pic- 
tures the  world  of  him  for  whom  the  wide  uni- 
verse is  woman,  from  whose  eyes  there  is  no 
escape. 

The  second  great  master  of  the  erotic  stanza 
is  Amaru,  who  is  probabl.v  of  a  later  date  than 
Bhartrihari.  His  collection  is  known  as  Amarn- 
4ataka,  or  Century  of  .Amaru.     He  also  is  a  mas- 
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ter  in  the  ail  of  ])aintiiig  all  the  moods  of  love, 
bliss  and  dejection,  anger  anil  devotion.  Neither 
he  nor  the  other  Indian  lyrists  treat  love  from 
the  romantic  or  ideal  point  of  view :  it  is  always 
sensuous.  But  delicacy  of  feelinf.'  and  expression, 
and  relined  appreciation  of  those  qualities  which 
attract  irresistibly,  only  finally  to  repel,  lift 
their  stanzas  high  above  either  the  coarse  or  the 
eonnnonplace.  It  is  'minne-song,'  Havored  witli 
the  universal,  though  rather  theoretical,  Hindu 
pessimism. 

Even  in  lyrics  the  Hindu's  deep-seated  tend- 
ency toward  speculation  and  reflection  is  evident. 
Not  only  has  it  been  the  basis  of  nuich  tluit  i.s 
highest  and  best  in  the  religion  and  philoso])hy  of 
India,  but  it  has  also  assumed  shape  in  another 
very  important  product  of  Hindu  literature,  the 
Gnomic,  Didactic,  Sententious  Stanz.\,  which 
may  be  called  tlie  Proverb.  Bohtlingk  has  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  Sanskrit  literature  some 
8000  of  these  stanzas;  they  begin  with  the 
MahubhOrnta,  and  are  found  in  almost  ever\' 
moral  appended  to  the  fable  literature.  Their 
keynote  is  again  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and 
the  suiierlative  happiness  that  awaits  resigna- 
tion. The  mental  calm  of  the  pious  anchorite, 
who  lives  free  from  all  desires  in  the  solitude 
of  the  forest,  is  the  only  remedy  for  human 
unrest.  But  for  him  who  remains  in  the  world 
there  is  also  a  kind  of  salvation,  namely,  virtue. 
When  a  man  dies  and  leaves  all  his  treasures 
and  his  loved  ones  behind,  his  good  works  alone 
can  accompany  him  on  his  journey  into  the  next 
life.  Hence  the  practical  value  of  virtue  almost 
overrides  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  action.  These  gnomic  stanzas  were 
frequently  composed  ,or  gathered  up  into  collec- 
tions. Bhartrihari's  above-mentioned  two  cen- 
turies on  wisdom  and  renunciation  are  compo- 
sitions of  this  sort.  A  Kashinirjan  poet  named 
Silhana  is  the  author  of  the  tSOnti-sataka,  or 
Century  of  Tranquillity,  and  another  collection 
is  designated  MOha-mud(/ara,  or  Hammer  of 
Folly.  There  arc  many  other  collections  from  all 
periods,  but  naturally  the  ethical  saw  is  most 
at  home  in  the  fables  of  the  Paucatanira  (q.v.) 
and  HitOpadcsa  (q.v.).  These  works  go  back  to 
Buddhist  models,  which  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Dhammapada.  a  Buddhist  collection  of  apho- 
risms, contains  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
profound  words  of  wisdom  in  all  Hindu  litera- 
ture. It  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
conceit  or  adage  of  the  proverb  literature  of 
other  peoples  that  may  not  be  paralleled  in 
Hindu  stanzas. 

The  Sanskrit  Drama  is  one  of  the  latest, 
though  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  With  all  the  uncertainty 
of  literary  dates  in  India  there  is  no  reason 
for  assuming  for  this  class  of  works  a  date 
earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era. 
Certain  Vedic  hymns  in  dialogue  are  all  that  the 
earliest  time  suggests  as  a  possible,  but  very 
doubtful,  basis  of  the  drama.  The  Sanskrit  name 
for  drama  is  iMtuka,  from  the  root  nat,  nart,  "to 
dance.'  The  word  therefore  means  literally 
'ballet:'  it  is  not  doubtful  that  dances  con- 
tributed something  to  the  development  of  the 
drama.  In  various  religious  ceremonies  of  earlier 
times  dancing  played  a  part;  at  a  later  time  the 
cult  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  especially  of  Vish- 
nu's incarnation,  the  god  Krishna,  was  accom- 
panied   by    pantomimic    dances.      These    panto- 


mimes reproduced  the  heroic  deeds  of  these  gods 
and  were  accompanied  by  songs.  Popular  rep- 
resentations of  this  sort,  the  so-called  Yatras, 
have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  Bengal.  They 
are  not  dissimilar  to  the  mystery  plays  of  the 
Christian  Jliddle  Ages,  and  their  modern  continu- 
ation, the  passion  plays.  The  god  Krishna  and 
Kadha,  his  love,  are  the  nuiiii  characters,  but 
there  are  also  friends,  rivals,  and  enemies  of 
Radlui.  The  YOtnis.  a  luixture  of  music,  dancing, 
song,  and  improvised  diiilogiie,  while  undoubtedly 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
drama,  are  nevertheless  sep;uated  bv  a  very  wide 
gap  from  the  linished  proiliict  of  thp  uutuha.  as 
it  appears  in  such  dramas  as  the  Haliuiilalu  of 
Kalidasa,  or  the  MrcchuhatilM  (q.v.),  or  Toy 
Cart,  of   Sudraka    (q.v.). 

It  is  still  a  moot  (luestion  whether  \\'estern 
(Greek)  influence,  particularly  the  New  Attic 
comedy  of  Jlenandcr.  as  reflected  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  has  not  in  some  measure  contributed 
to  the  shajjing  of  the  Hindu  drama.  It  is  known 
that  Greek  actors  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
through  Asia,  and  that  tliey  celebrated  his  vic- 
tories with  dramatic  performances.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Greek  kings  continued  to 
rule  in  Northwestern  India.  Brisk  commerce 
was  carried  on  between  the  west  coast  of  India 
and  Alexandria,  the  later  centre  of  Greek  literary 
and  artistic  life.  Greek  art  and  Greek  astronomy 
undoubtedly  exercised  strong  influence  upon 
Hindu  art  and  science.  The  chief  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Hindu  drama  and  tlie 
Greek  comedy  are  as  follows;  The  Hindu 
drama  is  divided  into  acts  (from  one  to  ten) 
separated  by  various  periods  of  time,  from  one 
da.\"  to  long  periods:  the  acts  proper  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  prologue  spoken  by  the  stage  man- 
ager (sutradhura) .  The  stage  was  a  simple  ros- 
trum not  shut  oft'  from  the  auditorium  by  a  cur- 
tain, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  curtain  was  in  the 
background  of  the  stage,  and  was  called  i/ara- 
nika,  that  is,  Greek  curtain  {'lonnK//).  The 
characters  of  the  Hindu  drama  resemble  in  some 
respects  those  of  the  Attic  comedy.  There  are 
bayaderes  and  parasites,  braggarts,  and  cun- 
ning servants.  Especially  the  standard  comic 
figure  of  the  Hindu  drama,  the  vidusaka,  the 
unromantic  friend  of  the  hero,  has  been  compared 
with  tlie  go-between,  the  srrnis  ciirrens,  of  the 
Gra>co-Romaii  comedy.  The  vidusbaka  is  a 
hunchbacked,  bald  dwarf  of  baiting  gait,  and  is 
the  clown  of  the  piece.  Though  a  Brahman  by 
birth — with  maliciously  humorous  intent — he 
does  not  speak  Sanskrit,  but  a  popular  dialect, 
Prakrit  (q.v.),  like  the  women  (with  rare  ex- 
ceptions) and  all  the  inferior  personages  of  the 
play.  He  plays  the  unfeeling  realist,  intent  ujinn 
every  form  of  bodily  comfort,  especially  ii  good 
dinner,  to  the  hero's  sentiiiient;il  flowery  roman- 
ticism. Although  it  is  not  (vossilile  to  ])rove  that 
one  or  the  other  external  feature  of  the  Hindu 
drama  may  not  be  due  to  some  outside  influence, 
its  inner  matter  is  certainly  altogether  national 
and  Indie.  The  themes  are  for  the  most  ]>art 
those  of  the  heroic  legend  in  the  epics,  or  they 
move  in  the  sphere  of  the  actually  existing  Hindu 
courts.  On  the  whole,  they  are  not  difl'erent  from 
those  that  figure  in  the  tales  and  romances  which 
are  worked  up  in  narrative  form.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  certain  general  coincidences  be- 
tween the  drama  and  the  theatre  of  ditl'erent 
peoples    are   due   to   the    common    psychological 
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traits  of  all  peoples:  hence  genuine  historical 
connection  iu  such  matters  requires  the  most 
exacting;  proof. 

The  chief  drannitic  writer  of  India  is  Kalidasa, 
nin.ster  at  the  same  time  also  of  epic  and  lyric 
(ioetry.  Three  dramas  are  ascrilxnl  to  him:  the 
tiiikiiiiltiU'i.  the  Cnaxi,  anil  the  MtiUifikuynimi- 
liti.  or  Malavika  and  Afrnlniitra.  From  a  time 
.somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  Kalidasa  comes 
the  drama  Miivvhtihulil.O,  the  Toy  Cart,  said 
to  have  Ikhmi  written  hy  a  kinj;  by  the  name 
of  .'^iidraka.  who  is  praised  ecstatically  in  the 
prolo-nie  to  the  play.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
some  poet  at  Sndraka's  court,  perhaps  Uandin 
(q.v. ),  wrote  the  phiy.  and  out  of  gratitude  for 
hcnelits  received,  endowed  the  King  with  the  glory 
of  its  authorsliip.  Similarly  during  the  seventh 
century  a  king  named  Harslia  l<i.v.)  is  said  to 
have  coinjiosed  three  dramas:  Uutiiunili.  or  the 
8tring  of  Pearls:  the  XfiffaiKinila,  whose  hero  is 
a  Buddhist,  and  whose  prologue  is  in  praise  of 
liuddha  :  and  the  I'lii/adiirsilcu.  From  tlie  eighth 
century  date  the  dramas  of  Bhavabhuti  (q.v.), 
a  South  Indian  poet,  who  is,  next  to  Kalidasa 
and  Sudraka  (l)andin).  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Hindu  dramiitists.  His  most  celebrated 
drama  is  the  Miiliitlmiidliarn,  or  ilalati  and 
Madhava;  and  the  two  dramas  Maliuriracarita 
and  L  ttiirurumuaiiilii,  Ijoth  of  which  deal  with 
Kama,  the  hero  of  the  Hi'niiui/aiw.  Finally  may 
be  mentioned  Vis'akliadatta,  the  author  of  the 
hfudraraksnsd,  the  Seal  of  the  Minister  Rak- 
shasa,  a  drama  of  political  intrigues,  who.se  com- 
position also  dates  from  the  eiglitli  century. 

It  is  not  possible  within  a  short  space  to 
char:icterize  the  great  variety  of  all  these  themes, 
the  dill'erent  talents  of  their  authors,  and  the 
style  and  literary  quality  of  these  compositions. 
"Action  is  the  body  of  the  drama,"  such  is  the 
dictum  of  the  Hindu  theorists.  Precisely  what 
we  should  call  dramatic  action  is  not  the  promi- 
nent quality  of  the  compositions  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  them  all.  Kalidasa.  His  dramas  are 
distinguished  rather  by  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
delicacy  of  touch.  They  are  lyric  rather  than 
dramatic.  The  action  is  slow,  the  passions  are 
profound  rather  than  elemental.  The  deepest 
feelings  are  portrayed  in  delicate  forms  which 
never  broach  upon  violence  or  coarseness,  but, 
on  tile  contrary,  are  almost  over-nice.  At  the 
height  of  their  sentiments,  in  profound  misery,  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  still  find  time  to  institute 
comparisons  between  their  own  feelings  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plethora 
in  them  all  of  mango  trees  and  p((<«/a-blossoms, 
of  creejiers  and  lotus,  of  bimba-lips,  of  gazelles, 
flamingoes,  and  multicolored  parrots.  Yet  they 
are  always  artistic  and  finished,  especially  when 
the  climate  and  life  of  India  is  borne  in  mind, 
and  their  beauty  suggests  strongly  the  genius  of 
(Jocthe. 

Xo  department  of  Indian  literature  is  more  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  comparative  litera- 
ture than  that  of  the  Fable.s  and  Fairy  Tales. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  motive  of  the  European 
fable  collections  that  does  not  appear  in  some 
Hindu  collection :  and  there  is.  indeed,  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  bulk  of  this  kind  of 
literature  originated  in  India.  The  earliest  and 
most  important  collection  of  Hindu  fables  is 
Buddhistic,  and  is  written  in  Pali;  it  seems 
to  reach  back  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  This 
collection   is   known   as   the  Jatakas    (q.v.),   or 


Hirth  Stories.  Buddha  himself  is  made  to  appear 
in  every  one  of  tluin  in  the  guise  of  the  wise  or 
successful  animal  of  the  fable,  and  he  himself 
points  the  moral  of  the  fable  in  the  usual  didac- 
tic proverb  stanza.  This  feature  is,  of  course, 
secondary,  but  the  tables  themselves  are  verj'  old. 
The  two  most  important  Sanskrit  collections,  the 
I'll  I'l  cat  an  1 1(1  and  the  Bitopadeia,  are  based  upon 
Buddhist  sources,  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
Sanskrit  collections  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  is 
the  insertion  of  a  number  of  different  stories 
within  the  frame  of  a  single  narrative,  a  style  of 
narration  which  was  borrowed  by  other  Oriental 
peoples,  the  most  familiar  instance  being  the 
Arahian  Niglits.  The  Paiicatantra,  or  Five 
Books,  the  most  celebrated  Sanskrit  collection, 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  a.d„  since  it  was  translated  by 
order  of  King  Khosru  Anushirvan  (531-579)  into 
Pahlavi  (q.v.),  the  literary  language  of  Persia  at 
that  time.  It  passed  from  the  Pahlavi  into 
Arabic,  Greek,  Persian,  Turkish,  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  German ;  and  from  German  into  other 
European  languages.  The  Buddhistic  origin  of 
the  Puiicalantra  was  effaced  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  Brahman  redactors  by  means  of  omissions 
and  clianges.  The  name  I'aficatinitra  is  probably 
not  original,  having  perhaps  displaced  Karataka 
and  Damanaka.  or  some  similar  title  derived  from 
the  names  of  two  jackals  in  the  first  book.  This 
may  be  surmised  because  the  title  of  the  Syriac 
version  is  Kalilug  and  Damnak,  of  the  Arabic 
version  Kalilan  and  Dimnah.  Both  the  Panca- 
lantra  and  the  Hitopadesa,  or  Salutary  Instruc- 
tion, were  originally  intended  as  manuals  for  the 
instruction  of  princes  in  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  Hitopadria,  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  Naraj'ana,  professes  to  be  an  excerpt  from  the 
Paficatantra  and  other  books. 

The  most  famous  collection  of  fairy  tales  is 
the  very  extensive  Kathasaritsagara,  or  Ocean  of 
Rivers  of  Stories,  composed  by  the  Kashmirian 
poet  Somadeva  (q.v.)  about  a.d.  1070.  Three 
much  shorter  collections  are  in  prose.  The  Huka- 
saptati  (q.v.),  or  Seventy  Stories  of  the  Parrot, 
in  which  a  wife  whose  husband  is  abroad,  and  who 
is  inclined  to  solace  herself  with  other  men,  is 
for  seventy  nights  cleverly  entertained  and  de- 
terred by  the  story-telling  parrot  until  her  hus- 
band returns,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Vetala-pan- 
cnmMati,  or  Twenty-five  Tales  of  the  Vampire,  is 
known  to  English  readers  under  the  title  oiVikram 
and  the  Vampire.  The  third  collection  is  the  Siin- 
h-asan^-dvatriiniika,  or  Thirty-two  Stories  of  the 
Lion-seat  (throne),  in  which  the  throne  of  King 
Vikrama  tells  the  stories.  All  these  collections 
have  an  outer  frame  story,  within  which  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  common  Hindu  stock  of  tales  is 
inserted.  A  few  Pecse  Rom.'VNC'ES  of  more  inde- 
pendent character,  dating  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. The  Hindu  theorists  class  them  as 
poems  (kavi/a),  but  they  are  much  more  like  our 
o«-n  earlier  novels.  The  Dasa-kumiSra-carita .  or 
Adventures  of  the  Ten  Princes,  a  story  of  com- 
mon life  and  a  very  corrupt  society,  reminds  one 
of  the  ftinipliciisimtis  of  Grimmelshausen.  Its 
aiithor  is  Dandin  (q.v.),  and  it  probably  dates 
from  the  sixth  century  a.d.  Vasai-adattd.  by 
Subandhu  (q.v\),  of  somewhat  later  date,  is  a 
highly  artificial  romance,  which  formed  the 
stylistic  basis  of  the  Kadamhari.  by  Bana  (q.v.)  ; 
the  latter  narrates,  in  stilted  language  and  long 
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compounds,  tlie  loniantic  sentiiiu^iital  low  story  of 
an  inclfiilily  iiobk'  prinfe  ami  tlic  «iually  iiictlably 
beautiful  ami  virlucms  fairy  jniiu'ess  Kailambari. 
Other  works  of  this  elass,  kiicnvii  as  carila,  con- 
tinue to  be  ooniposeil  at  a  later  time  The  same 
term,  caritu,  is  also  used  for  (iiRONlci.K.s,  cu- 
quasi-historical  literature.  Historical  works  in 
the  European  sense  do  not  exist  in  India.  The 
nearest  approach  to  history  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  Kiijiitaraniiiihl  (([.v.),  or  the  Chron- 
icle of  Kasliniir.  by  Kalhana.  A  modern  work  of 
a  similar  kind,  h\it  of  much  smaller  e.\tent  is  the 
lisirniucamxui'dlirtn'ita,  the  chronicle  of  a  scries 
of  royal  families  who  reifrned  in  Uongal,  It  was 
composed  in  the  middle  of  the  eijihteenth  century. 

India  abounds  in  all  forms  of  Scientific  I.it- 
KR.VTl'RE,  written  in  tolerably  jrood  Sanskrit  even 
to  the  present  day.  The  ancient  legal  books  of 
the  Veda  continue  in  modern  jioctical  Dharina- 
mstriis  and  l^nirtis,  of  which  the  />oic-hoo/,,s  of 
Munu  (see  JIanu)  and  Yujiiarnlkua  are  the  most 
famous  examples.  Rooted  in  the  Upanishads 
(q.v. )  are  the  six  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy 
and  their  abundant  writings.  (See  the  articles 
MTmaMSA,  NyaYA,  S.iMKIIVA,  Vaiseshika,  Ve- 
DANTA,  and  Yoga.)  Granunar,  etymology,  lexi- 
cography, prosody,  rhetoric,  music,  and  architec- 
ture each  own  a  technical  literature  of  wide  scope 
and  importance.  The  earliest  works  of  an  ety- 
mological character  are  the  Vedic  glosses  of 
Yaska  (see  Nirukt.'v)  :  later,  but  far  more  im- 
portant, is  the  giammar  of  Panini  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  greatest  grannnarians  of  all  times,  and  his 
commentators  Katyayana  and  Patanjali.  Mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  were  eagerly  cultivated 
from  very  early  times,  the  so-called  Araldc  nu- 
merals coming  to  the  Arabs  from  India,  and  desig- 
nated by  them  as  Hindu  numerals.  Indian  medical 
science  must  have  begun  to  develop  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  for  one  of  its  chief  authori- 
ties, Caraka,  was  the  chief  physician  of  King 
Kanishka  in  the  first  century  a,d.  The  germs  of 
Hindu  medical  science  reach  back  to  the  Alharva- 
Veda.  (See  Veda.)  The  Bower  manuscript,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts  (probably 
fifth  century  a.d. ),  contains  medical  statements 
which  agree  verbally  with  passages  in  the  works 
of  Susruta  and  Caraka,  the  leading  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

BiKLiocRAriiY.  A  brief  but  convenient  sketch 
of  Sanskrit  literature  is  ilacdonell.  History  of 
Haufilcrit  Litrntture  (New  Y'ork,  1900).  The 
bibliographical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  are 
a  safe  guide  to  more  extensive  study.  The  Ger- 
man work  of  Schroeder,  Indiens'  Litteratiir  inid 
Ciiltiir  (Leipzig,  1887),  contains  a  fuller,  very 
instructive  and  very  readable  account  of  San- 
skrit literature ;  copious  translations  and  digests 
of  the  texts  themselves  make  this  work  especially 
practical  and  helpful.  The  History  of  Avcifiit 
f!anskrit  Literature,  by  Jlax  iliiller  (2d  ed..  Lon- 
don, 1860),  is  limited  to  the  Vedic  period  and 
does  not  really  bear  upon  the  present  theme. 
Weber's  Akademisehe  Vorlesunyen  iiber  indischc 
Litteraturpeschirhte  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1876.  trans- 
lated by  T.  Zachariae,  London,  1878.  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Weber) ,  is  a  learned  and  technical 
work  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
general  reader,  and  is  now  partly  antiquated, 
though  still  valuable.  Readable  and  popular  in 
style  are  Frazer,  Literary  History  of  Lndia  (New 
York,  1898),  and  Monier-Williams,  Indian  Wis- 
dom   (London,   1876),  which  contains  numerous 


specimens  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  translations. 
The  tlriindriss  dcr  indo-arisrhi  n  I'hUttlnijir.  com- 
menced under  the  editorship  (if  Itiihlcr,  and  con- 
tinued after  his  tlcath  by  Kielliorn  (Strassburg, 
lS9(i  ct  sc(|. ) ,  covers  the  entire  domain  of  Indo- 
-\ryan  antic|uity,  and  contains  authoritative  in- 
formal ion  regarding  many  points  and  problems 
of  Sanskrit   lilerature. 

SANSOVINO,  siin'sA-ve'n.V  Andrea,  properly 
.-\Nmii:A  ('(iNTici'i  (1400-1029).  <  >ni'  of  the 
principal  I'lorcnlinc  sculptors  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance. He  was  born  at  Monte  San  Sux-iim,  near 
Arezzo.  and  studied  at  Klorencc  with  .\ntonio 
I'ollajuolo  and  Uertoldo.  The  most  important 
of  his  early  works  are  reliefs  of  the  '■.Vmuincia- 
tion,"  a  "PietA,"  and  the  "Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  in  Santo  Spirito,  Florence,  .\bout  1490 
he  was  apijointed  sculptor  and  architect  to  .lohn 
II.,  King  of  Portugal,  for  whom  and  his  succes- 
sor, Emanuel  I.,  he  built  a  royal  palace  and  exe- 
cuted sculptures,  of  which  a  bronze  basrdief 
of  John  and  a  statue  of  Saint  Mark  still  exist 
at  Coimbra.  After  nine  years'  absence,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  and  occupied  himself  with  a 
font  for  the  Baptistery  at  Volterra  (1502);  a 
"Madonna  and  Child"  and  a  "Saint  John  Bap- 
tist" for  the  cathedral  at  Genoa  (1.504)  :  and  a 
group,  the  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  al)Ove  the  doors 
of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  Though  completed 
a  century  later  by  Vincenzo  Danti,  the  ligures 
are  as  beautiful  in  conception  and  execution  aa 
their  disposition  is  monumental. 

After  1505  he  went  to  Home  and  executed  for 
Pope  Julius  II.  his  two  chief  works,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  two  cardinals  Sfoiza  and  Basso  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Jlaria  del  Popolo.  He  made 
for  a  ehaiie!  of  the  Church  of  San  Agostino  a 
"Madonna  with  Child  and  Saint  Anne,"  and  went 
to  Loreto  in  151.3  to  superintend  the  decoration 
of  the  Casa  Santa,  most  of  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  pupils,  and  is  mannered  in  style. 
His  statues  are  executed  with  admirable  tech- 
nique and  are  mild  and  beautiful  in  conception, 
but  they  jjossess  the  generality  of  type  derived 
from  the  antique  common  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance, with  a  consequent  loss  of  characteristic 
and  individual  qualities.  Consult:  Scbiinfcid, 
Andrea  Hansorino  und  seine  Schiile  (Stuttgart, 
18811  :  Rosenberg,  in  Dohme,  Kmuil  und  Kiinatler 
Italiens  (Leipzig,  1879). 

SANSOVINO,  Jacopo  (Tatti)  (1477-1570). 
A  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  High 
Renaissance.  He  was  born  at  Caprese.  near 
Florence,  the  son  of  .Vntimio  Tatti ;  but  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Sansovino  from  Andrea,  his 
first  master.  His  first  work  as  a  sculptor  was  a 
"Saint  John''  submitted  in  competition  with  Ra- 
faello  di  Jlontelupo.  At  Rome  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Bramante,  and  Pope 
.Tulius  II.  employed  him  to  restore  antique  statues. 
Returning  to  Florence,  he  modeled  the  beautiful 
nude  "Bacchus,"  now  in  the  I'llizi.  and  many  other 
figures.  In  1511  he  returned  to  Rome  and  fash- 
ioned the  colossal  "Machnma"  for  the  Church  of 
San  Agostino.  His  design  for  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  in  Rome  was  chosen 
over  those  of  Raphael.  Sangallo,  and  Pernzzi,  but 
an  iniury  forced  him  to  leave  the  completion  of 
the  structure  to  Antonio  di  Sangallo. 

When  Rome  was  sacked  in  1527,  Sansovino 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Venice,  where 
he   held    for   many   years   the   foremost   position 
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among  architects.  After  completing  tlie  restora- 
tii.n  of  Saint  -Mark's  lie  was  {;ivoii  charge  of  the 
Ihurch,  Caiiipanilc.and  ria/zn  ili  San  ilarco.  lie 
loniplctod  Ou-  Scuohi  <lelhi  Jlisericordia.  the  in- 
terior of  San  Francesco,  built  the  Zecca,  the  F.ab- 
briche  Xnove,  and  the  Loggietta  of  the  Caiiiiianile, 
for  which  he  cxcnited  four  statues,  a  David,  an 
ApoMo.  a  .Mercury,  and  a  Minerva.  From  loJilJ  to 
1548  lie  h\iilt  tlic  Library  of  Saint  Mark,  "the 
most  beautiful  profane  edifice  in  Italy."  With 
the  high  development  of  his  architectural  skill 
went  a  deterioration  of  taste  in  his  sculptures 
and  the  exaggeration  of  form.  resi)onding  no  doubt 
to  the  demands  of  the  time,  made  these  decora- 
tive elements  notably  out  of  haniiony  witli  the 
buildings  tliey  adorned.  In  his  otlier  buildings, 
palaces  like  "the  Cornaro  and  .Marino  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  churches  like  San  Giorgio 
dei  Greci  and  San  Giuliano.  the  tendencies  of 
the  Decadence  were  all  txemplified,  an  over- 
loading of  ornament,  and  an  exaggeration  of 
sculptural  form  that  in  his  followers  developed 
into  the  extravagant  style  known  as  'baroque.' 
Consult:  Vasari,  life  (Florence,  1887);  Te- 
manga.  Mta  <li  Hansovino  (Venice,  1752)  ;  Rosen- 
berg, in  Dolime,  Kunst  und  Kiinstler  Jtaliens 
(Leipzig.   lS7i)). 

SANS-SOUCI,  sJiN'soo'se'  (Fr.,  free  from 
care).  .\  royal  palace  at  Potsdam,  Prussia, 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1745-47,  where 
he  spent  his  last  ,vears.  Tlie  unpretentious,  one- 
storied  buildings,  situated  in  a  splendid  park,  and 
adorned  with  a  fine  colonnade,  contain  many  per- 
sonal relics  of  the  King. 

SAN  STEFANO,  siin  sta-fii'nd.  Treaty  of. 
See  BtRi.ix.  ('on(;kess  of;  Ru.sso-Turkish  War. 

SANTA  ANA,  san'ta  ii'na.  The  largest  city 
of  tlie  Kcpublic  of  Salvador,  situated  28  miles 
northwest  of  San  Salvador  (Map:  Central  Amer- 
ica. C  3).  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Department 
of  Santa  .\na,  is  regularly  laid  out  with  straight 
and  well-paved  streets,  and  has  several  fine  pub- 
lie  buildings.  The  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  city  is  the  centre  of  the  sugar  trade.  It  is 
connected  by  railroad  both  with  the  cajiital  and 
the  port  of'Aeajutla.     Population,  33,000. 

SANTA  ANA.  The  county-seat  of  Orange 
County.  Cal.,  30  miles  south  by  east  of  Los  An- 
geles :  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  (Map:  California, 
E  .5).  It  has  a  public  library  and  the  Orange 
County  Teachers'  Library,  and  a  fine  court-house. 
The  district  is  engaged  extensively  in  fruit- 
growing, and  has  large  dairy,  nut,  and  celery  in- 
terests. Santa  Ana  is  important  commercially. 
Santa  Ana  was  settled  in  1870  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1888.  Population,  in  1890,  3628;  in 
moo,  41133. 

SANTA  ANNA,  or  ANA,  Antonio  Lopez  de 
( 17957-1876).  A  Mexican  general  and  politician, 
born  at  Jalapa.  Entering  the  army  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  first  attracted  attention  in  1821  as 
an  adherent  of  Tturbide  ((|.v.)  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power. 
In  1822  he  became  commandant  of  Vera  Cruz,  but 
on  being  accused  of  harboring  designs  inimical  to 
the  Government,  turned  against  Iturbide  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  and  headed  a  rebellion 
which  took  shape  as  "the  Plan  of  Casa  Mata.  and 
gained  support  so  rapidly  that  Iturbide  hastened 
to  anticipate  overthrow  By  resigning.  In  1828 
Santa    Anna    took    the    field    as    a    partisan    of 


Guerrero,  whom  he  aided  in  his  successful  at- 
tempt to  sujiplant  Pedraza  as  President.  He  be- 
came, in  the  following  year,  Minister  of  War  and 
commandcriii-chicf.  and  in  .\uj;ust  and  September 
achieved  distinction  by  expelling  from  the  coun- 
try a  Spanish  army  of  invasion,  thus  ending  the 
last  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  reestablish 
its  authority  in  Mexico.  Personal  ambition  led 
him  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  both  Guerrero 
and  Guerrero's  successor,  Bustainante,  after 
vvho.se  enforced  resignation  in  1832,  Pedraza.  now 
an  all.v  of  Santa  Anna,  held  the  chief  power  for 
some  time.  In  Feliruary.  1833,  Santa  Anna  was 
chosen  President  as  the  chief  of  the  Federalist 
Party,  whose  aim  was  to  establish  ai  centralized 
government  in  Mexico.  Gomez  Farias  was  chosen 
Vice-President,  and  to  him  Santa  Anna  left  the 
cares  of  office  and  the  odium  of  a  generally  un- 
popular polic.v,  while  he  himself  retired  to  his 
hacienda,  whence,  however,  he  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  progress  of  events.  From  federal- 
ism Santa  Anna  moved  backward  toward  reaction 
and  monarchism  and  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Clericals.  This  led  to  republican  insur- 
rections, the  most  formidable  of  which  was  sup- 
pressed with  .severitv  by  Santa  Anna  in  1835. 
The  Texas  colonists  having  undertaken  to  organ- 
ize a  government  of  their  own,  Santa  Anna  set 
out  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  In  Februarv. 
1836.  he  attacked  S.an  Antonio,  and  on  March  6th 
captured  the  Alamo  (q.v.).  On  April  21st.  how- 
ever. General  Houston,  who  was  being  pursued  by 
Santa  Anna,  suddenly  turned  and  defeated  the 
Mexican  army  at  San  Jacinto  ( q.v. ) .  Santa  Anna 
was  captured,  and  after  promising  to  exert  his 
ififluence  for  obtaining  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
whence  he  returned  in  1837  to  Mexico.  In 
November,  1838,  he  defended  Vera  Cruz  against 
a  French  fleet,  and.  from  the  loss  of  a  leg  in 
the  combat,  derived  for  a  time  enormous  popu- 
larity. In  tlie  disordered  condition  of  the  coun- 
try many  turned  to  him  for  a  strong  leader,  and 
in  October.  1841,  he  became  President  with  dic- 
tatorial powers.  He  ruled  entirely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federalist  Party  till  .lune.  1844.  when 
he  was  elected  Constitutional  President.  Disaf- 
fection was  rife,  however,  and  in  November  an 
insurrection  headed  by  Paredes  led  to  his  over- 
thrt)w.  He  was  taken  prisoner  earlv  in  1845  and 
banished.  The  threatened  war  with  the  L'nited 
States  probably  hastened  his  recall  in  Jul.v.  1846: 
in  December  he  was  made  Provisional  President, 
and  soon  after  he  took  the  field  against  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  On  February  22-23,  1847.  he  was 
defeated  b.y  General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista 
(q.v.).  This  was  followed  by  his  defeat  at  the 
hancls  of  General  Scott  at  Cerro  Gordo  (q.v.)  on 
April  I8th.  After  the  occupation  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  bv  the  American  army  Santa  Anna  re- 
signed the  Presidency,  made  an  attempt  to  recap- 
ture Pueblo,  and  failing,  sailed  for  Jamaica, 
whence  he  went  to  Venezuela.  In  1853  he  was 
recalled  and  elected  President  for  one  year,  .^fter 
a  series  of  intolerable  and  despotic  acts  he  issued 
a  decree.  December.  1853,  declaring  himself  Pres- 
ident for  life,  with  the  title  of  Serene  Highness. 
The  inevitable  rebellion  broke  out  in  March,  1854, 
and  after  fifteen  months  campaigning  in  the 
Western  States,  Santa  Anna  realized  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  position  and  in  August,  1855, 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  for  Cuba.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  Venezuela  and  Saint  Thomas,  and 
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in  1864,  during  tlie  Fiencli  invasion,  returned  to 
Wexico,  wliere  he  attcnipled  to  play  a  part  in 
all'airs,  but  was  compelled  by  Bazaiiie  to  leave 
the  country.  Still  striving  for  political  power, 
he  reappeared  at  Versi  Cruz  in  IStiT,  but  was 
made  prisoner  anil  once  more  sent  into  exile,  lie 
lived  subsequently  in  the  I'nitcd  States,  returned 
to  Mexico  after  the  death  of  Juarez,  and  died  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  June  20.  1870,  poor  and 
neglected.  An  able  soldier  and  a  master  of 
intrigue,  with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  antici- 
pating and  manipulating  public  opinion.  Santa 
Anna  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of  public  life  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  political  vicis- 
situdes of  nineteenth-century  ilexico.  Xone  of 
the  general  histories  of  Jlexico  contain  an  ade- 
quate tieatnient  of  this  perplexing  personality: 
Wilson,  ilcxicu  (Xew  York,  l.S,")(i),  gives  a  useful 
contemporary  account  of  the  man  at  the  height  of 
his  career. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  bar'ba-ra.  A  town  of 
tlie  department  of  the  same  name,  Honduras,  on 
the  Santiago,  110  miles  northwest  of  the  capital, 
Tegucigalpa  (ilap:  Central  America,  D  3).  In 
the  vicinity  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and 
zinc.  The  country  produces  extensively  grain, 
sugar  cane,  coflTee,  cacao,  and  rice.  The  town 
has  some  manufactures  of  hats  and  spirits.  It 
is  a  place  of  deposit  for  Puerto  Cortes.  Popula- 
tion,  about   8000. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  A  town  of  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  sit- 
uated 11  miles  north  of  Iloilo  (Map:  Philippine 
Islands,  G  9).  Population,  estimated,  in  1899, 
13,000. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  The  county-seat  of 
Santa  Barbara.  County.  Cal.,  100  miles  west  by 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Santa  Barbara  Cliannel 
and  on  the  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  (Map:  California,  D  4).  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  known  as  the  "NeAvport  of  the  Pacific' 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising 
gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  old  Franciscan 
Mission,  340  feet  above  tlie  bay.  This  mission, 
the  most  important  and  best  preserved  of  the 
California  missions  and  the  only  one  in  whicli 
ministrations  have  never  ceased  since  its  found- 
ling, was  established  in  1786.  Santa  Barbara 
enjoys  a  mild,  equable  clim;ite,  owing  to  peculiar 
topographical  conditions.  Important  buildings 
are  the  Potter  Hotel,  built  in  1902  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  the  famous  'Los 
Baiios  del  Mar,'  Saint  Anthony's  College,  and  the 
Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Sanatorium.  The  Public  Li- 
brary contains  more  than  1.5.000  volumes.  The 
region  produces  large  quantities  of  beans,  English 
walnuts,  lemons,  and  olives.  There  are  extensive 
lemon-packing  establishments  in  the  city.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  unicam- 
eral council,  elected  every  two  years.  Santa 
Barbara  was  founded  as  a  Spanish  presidio  in 
1782.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  1852,  incorporated 
in  1874.  and  received  its  present  charter  m  1900. 
Population,  in   1890.  .'")9fi4 :   in   1900.  0.587. 

SANTA     BARBARA     DE     OCAMPO,     da 

6-kam'p6  (or  simply  Oc.iMPo).  A  IMexican  town 
of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  57  miles  south  of 
Ciudad  Victoria  (Map:  Mexico,  .T  6).  Its  parish 
church  is  the  second  in  importance  in  the  State. 
The  region  is  fertile,  producing  maize,  beans,  and 
tropical  fruits.  The  town  was  founded  in  1749 
by  the  Franciscans.  Population,  in  1895.  9079. 
Vol.  XVII.— 36. 


SANTA  BARBARA  DE  SAMANA,  sU'- 
ma-na'.  A  seaport  of  .Santo  DoMiiiign.  Sec 
Samana. 

SANTA  CASA,  kii'sa  (It.,  Holy  House).  A 
celebrated  shrine  in  Loreto,  Italy,  said  to  be  the 
house  in  which  the  Virgin  ilary  lived  at  Naza- 
reth, miraculously  transported  to  its  present  f-ite 
in  1295. 

SANTA  CATHARINA,  ka'tAre'n.i.  A  State 
of  llr.izil.  iKPUudcd  by  the  State  of  Parimfl  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  tJcean  on  the  east,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  on  th('  south,  and  Argentina  on  the  west. 
Area.  28,li24  s<piarc  miles.  The  coast  is  low.  but 
a  short  distance  inland  extends  the  Serra  Ceral, 
which  exceeds  in  its  highest  sumnuls  (iOOO  feet. 
The  climate  is  hot  on  the  coast  and  temperate 
in  the  elevated  interior.  Santa  Catharina  is 
naturally  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  but,  though  the  latter  is  well 
advanced,  the  scarcity  of  poinilation  greatly 
hinders  its  development.  The  chief  agrienltur:!!' 
products  arc  sugar,  tobacco,  mate,  manioc,  and 
corn.  Agriculture  is  encouraged  by  .State  boun- 
ties. Coal  deposits  have  been  discovere<l  in  the 
Serra  tieral.  and  the  coal  mines  have  been  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  with  the  coast.  The  popida- 
tion  in  1890  was  283.769.  ineluiling  a  very  large 
European,   ehiefiy   (iernmn,   element. 

SANTA  CATHARINA.     The  capital  of  the 

State  of  Santa  Catluuiiia,  lirazil.  See  De.stekro. 
SANTA  CLARA,  kla'ra.  A  province  of 
Cuba,  occupying  tlie  central  portion  of  the  island, 
and  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  south, 
the  Province  of  Matanzas  on  tlie  west,  and 
Puerto  Princi|)e  on  the  east  (Map:  Cuba.  E  4). 
Area,  7524  square  miles.  The  interior  is  an  un- 
dulating plateau  with  a  number  of  detached  hills 
or  mountain  groups  rising  in  the  southeast  to 
a  height  of  about  3000  feet.  The  southwestern 
portion  consists  of  the  vast  swamps  known  as  the 
Cienaga  de  Zapata.  The  north  coast  is  lined 
with  numerous  islets.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Sagua,  the  largest  on  the  whole  north  coast  of 
the  island  and  navigable  20  miles.  The  province 
contains  some  of  the  largest  sugar  plantaUons 
and  factories,  while  tobacco  is  also  largely  raised, 
and  the  upland  savannas  ofl'er  rich  pasturage. 
It  is  also  rich  in  minerals,  and  asphalt,  silver, 
and  copper  are  mined.  Population,  in  1899,  356,- 
536.     The  capital  is  Santa  Clara   (q.v.). 

SANTA  CLARA,  or  Villa  Clara.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara.  Cuba,  sit- 
uated nearly  in  its  centre  on  the  Cuban  main 
trunk  railroad  and  in  a  somewhat  elevated 
savanna  region  (Map:  Cuba,  E  4).  It  is  a 
pleasant,  well-built  town  with  wide  streets.  Good 
tobacco  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  there  is  an 
asphalt  mine  producing  10.000  tons  annually, 
while  petroleum  deposits  and  graphite,  golil.  and 
copper  are  also  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Be- 
sides the  main  trunk  line  to  Havana  there  are 
railroads  running  to  the  ports  of  Cienfuegos  on  the 
south  and  Sagua  la  Grande  on  the  norfli.  Popu- 
lation, in  1899.  13.703.  Santa  Clara  was  founded 
in  1064  or  1689.  During  the  revolution.  1895  to 
1898.  it  was  an  important  fortified  post  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  centre  of  active  operations. 

SANTA  CLARA.  A  iow-n  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  Cal.,  47  miles  southeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Southerfi  Pacific  and  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Line  railroads  (Map:  California,  C 
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3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Santa  Clara  Colle'io  (Koiiian 
Cntliolie),  opened  in  1851,  and  of  the  Notre 
Dnuie  Acadcmv.  Alameda  Avenue,  traversing  a 
beautiful  cguiitrv,  extends  to  San  Jos<s,  three 
miles  distant.  Santa  Clara  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley  enpifred  chielly  in  fruit  growing.  Prunes, 
uprieots,  peaehes.  berries,  and  nuts  are  pro<lueed 
extensively.  .Millwork,  sashes  and  doors,  wind- 
mills, eoMins.  and  leather  are  nianufaetiired. 
Green  and  eured  fruits  are  prepared  and  sliiijjK'd 
in  large  quantitie.s.  The  government,  under  tlie 
revi.sed  eharter  of  1874,  is  administered  by  a 
president  and  a  board  of  trustees,  elected  re- 
spectively for  one  and  two  years.  Santa  Clara 
was  settli'il  in  1780  ami  incorporated  in  1852. 
Population,   in    ISiH).   28!)];    in    lOOU,   ;i()50. 

SANTA    CLAUS.    or    KLAUS,    klaz.      See 

NU  llOl.AS,     S.\I.NT. 

SANTA  CROCE,  krcVcha  (It.,  Holy  Cross). 
.A  famous  cliurdi  in  Florence,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  the  I'antlieon  of  tlie  Flor- 
entines. It  was  begun  in  1294  (possibly  1295). 
after  tlie  designs  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (q.v. ). 
the  principal  Florentine  arcliitect  of  the  period, 
and  was  nearly  I'ompleted  before  his  death 
IC.1302).  In  1:520  the  first  services  were  held, 
and  in  1442  it  was  formally  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Eijgenius  IV.  The  graceful, 
slender  tower  was  completed  after  tlie  designs  of 
Uaccani  in  1847,  and  tlie  unfortunate  fagade  was 
built  in  1857-(i3.  The  building  is  in  the  Floren- 
tine Gothic  style;  its  design  and  decoration  are 
simple.  Santa  Croce  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
Florentine  art  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Saint  Francis,  by  Giotto,  in  the  Bardi  and 
Peruzzi  Chapels.  Other  treasures  are  a  "C'ruci- 
tixion,"  an  '"Annunciation,"  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  Saint  l.ouis  of  Toulouse  by  Donatello.  and  a 
ricli  Renaissance  pulpit  by  Benedetto  da  Majano. 
Buried  within  the  churcli  are  Michelangelo  ( whose 
monument  is  by  Vasari ) .  Alfieri  (with  a  monu- 
ment by  Canova),  Machiavelli,  Galileo.  Cheru- 
bini.  and  Rossini.  There  is  also  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  Dante  by  Stefano  Ricci.  From  Arnolfo's 
(iothic  cloisters  adjoining  the  church  is  the  en- 
trance to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
small  chapel  of  the  early  Renaissance,  the  C'apella 
dei  Pazzi  11420),  by  Brunelleschi,  who  also  de- 
signed the  second  cloisters  of  the  church.  Con- 
sult: Moise.  I^a)ila  Croce  (Florence,  1845)  ;  Frey, 
Loggia  lie'  Lun^i    (Berlin,   1885). 

SANTA  CRUZ,  krooth.  A  territory  of  Ar- 
gentina, occupying  the  southern  part  of  Pata- 
gonia and  bounded  by  Chile  on  the  west  and 
south,  the  Territory  of  Chubut  on  the  north,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  (Map:  Argentina. 
C  13).  Area,  estimated  at  from  llfi.OOO  to 
180.000  square  miles.  A  number  of  rivers  trav- 
erse the  territory  from  west  to  east.  Santa  Cruz 
is  the  least  populous  portion  of  the  republic,  hav- 
ing had  a  civilized  population  in  1900  of  only 
1444.     The  capital  is  Gallegos.  a  village. 

SANTA  CRUZ.  An  eastern  department  of 
Bolivia,  bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  east,  the  Bo- 
livian Department  of  Chuquisaca  on  the  south, 
Potosf  and  Cochabamba  on  the  west,  and  Beni 
on  the  north  (Map:  Bolivia,  E  7).  Area,  esti- 
mated at  12fi.:U0  square  miles.  It  is  covered 
with  great  forests  in  the  north,  while  the  south- 


ern part  belongs  to  tlie  Llanos  de  Chiquitos.  The 
northern  ])art  of  Santa  Cruz  is  drained  by  the 
Mamore.  The  Rio  Grande  River,  one  of  its  head- 
streams,  is  navigable.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
healthful,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  sugar, 
coflee,  cacao,  cotton,  rice,  and  common  cereals. 
There  is  some  cattle-raising,  and  the  forests  yield 
rubl)er  and  drugs.  Population  estimated  in 
1900  at  210.800,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
Indians.    Capital,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (q.v.). 

SANTA  CRUZ.  A  town  of  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  Jlexico,  40  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  ^lexican  National  Rail- 
road.    Population,  in   1895,  7440. 

SANTA  CRUZ.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Laguna  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  Lagoon,  35  miles 
southeast  of  Manila  (Map:  Philippine  Islands, 
F  5).  It  has  well-built  public  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  ilanila 
by  way  of  the  lagoon  and  the  Pasig  River,  and  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  palm  brandv.  Pop- 
ulation  (estimated),  in  1899,  13,141. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  or  S.\i.\te  Croix.  The  larg- 
est of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  situ- 
ated 37  miles  south  of  Saint  Tliomas  (Map: 
West  Indies.  P  6).  Area,  74  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly  in  the  interior.  Along  the  coasts 
there  are  level  tracts  of  fertile  soil  which  produce 
sugar  and  rum.  Santa  Cruz  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage.  It  was  sold  by 
France  to  a  Danish  company  in  1733.  Popula- 
tion (estimated),  in  1897,  18,430.  Chief  town, 
Christiansted    ( q.v. ) . 

SANTA  CRUZ.  The  county-seat  of  Santa 
Cruz  County,  Cal.,  80  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Lorenzo  River,  on 
Monterey  Bay  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  RaiL 
road  and  several  steamship  lines  (Map:  Cali- 
fornia, B  3).  It  is  a  watering  place  of  consid-  '^ 
erable  repute.  There  arc  the  curiously  carved 
clifl's  extending  for  miles  along  the  coast.  Sequoia 
Park,  and  the  celebrated  Big  Tree  forest,  a  few 
miles  distant.  The  Public  Library  contains  1 5.000 
volumes.  The  leading  manufactures  are  leatlier. 
lime,  cement,  asphalt,  gunpowder,  and  lumber 
products.  The  government,  under  the  charter  of 
1876,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and 
a  unicameral  council.  On  the  site  of  Santa  Cruz 
a  S])aiiish  mission  of  the  same  name  was  estab- 
lished in  1791.  Population,  in  1890,  5596:  in 
1900,  5659. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  AXDRES  (1794-1865).  A  Bo- 
livian general  and  politician,  horn  at  La  Paz 
in  Bolivia.  In  1820  he  joined  the  patriots  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  1822  for  his  services  at  Pichincha.  After 
the  defeat  at  the  Desaguadero  he  went  to  Lima, 
was  employed  by  Bolivar  on  various  diplomatic 
missions,  and  was  military  chief  and  president  of 
the  council  of  government  jirevious  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Lamar  as  President  of  Peru  in  1827.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  President  of  Bolivia  for  ten 
years  and  immediately  began  to  apply  his  plans 
for  uniting  Peru  and  Bolivia.  By  1836  he  had 
so  far  subjugated  Peru  that  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  protector  of  the  confederation.  Chile, 
alarmed  at  these  successes,  began  war  against 
Santa  Cruz  and  defeated  him  completely  at  Yun- 
gay  in  1839. 
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SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  PALMA,  (Ut  \ii  pill'- 
ma.  Tilt'  tapitiil  of  raliiia,  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  (ilap:  Spain,  F  5).  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing commercial  town  with  a  good  harbor,  having 
shipyards,  and  ship-building  being  the  chief  in- 
dustry. It  exports  fruit,  wine,  cochineal,  and 
tobacco.     Population,  in  1900,  7383. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  SIERRA,  dfi  li\ 
sS-er'iit.  Capital  of  tlic  Department  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia,  situated  170  miles  northeast  of 
Sucre  (Map:  Bolivia,  K  7).  It  has  a  cathedral 
under  construction  and  a  national  college  with 
faculties  of  law.  medicine,  and  tlieology.  There 
are  (lour  and  sugar  mills,  and  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Popula- 
tion. 11,000. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  NAPO,  da  na'pfi.  A  town 
of  -Marinduipie.  Pliiliii|)ines.  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  on  the  uortheast  coast  of  the  island 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  6).  It  has  a  well- 
protected  harbor  with  safe  anchorage  for  large 
steijmcrs.  and  provided  with  a  stone  breakwater 
1000  yards  long.  Population,  estimated,  in 
1809.  15,797. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DE  TENERIEE,  tana  re'fa 
(Eng.  Tcnrriffc.  ten'r-rif).  The  capital  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
near  the  northeastern  end  of  the  island  of 
Tenerift'e  (Map:  Spain,  F  5).  It  is  defended 
on  the  seaward  side  by  several  forts  and  is 
well  built,  with  straight  streets  and  modern 
houses.  The  principal  square,  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  contains  a  large  monument  with 
a  statue  by  Canova,  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  house  of  the  Captain-General,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment building,  and"  the  hospitals;  the  town 
has  a  high  school,  a  scho(d  of  navigation,  a  pre- 
paratory academy,  a  public  library,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  natural  history.  An  aqueduct  five  miles 
long  supplies  water  from  the  mountains.  The 
harbor  is  protected  by  a  breakwater  and  has 
good  facilities  for  coaling.  Santa  Cruz  is  the 
second  sea])ort  in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  exports 
sugar,  cochineal,  almonds,  wine,  cattle,  and  agri- 
cultural products.  Its  population  in  1887  was 
18,830:  in  1900,  35,0.5.5, 

Santa  Cruz  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1494.  It  was  attacked  by  an  English  fleet  under 
Blake  in  1057,  and  by  Nelson  in  1797:  it  was  in 
the  latter  engagement  that  Nelson  lost  his  arm. 
The  city  became  capital  of  the  islands  in  1822. 

SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  seven 
large  and  a  numlicr  of  small  islands  in  Melanesia, 
in  latitude  11°  S.,  longitude  166°  E.,  north  of 
the  New  Hebrides  and  southeast  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  (Jlap:  Australasia,'  .J  4).  Aggregate 
area,  356  square  miles.  The  large  islands  are 
mountainous  and  ynlcanic,  the  smaller  mostly  of 
coral  formation.  The  climate  is  hot.  moist,  and 
tmhcalthful.  The  vegetation  resembles  that  of 
New  Guinea,  and  includes  the  mangrove,  cocoa- 
nut,  sago-palm,  and  breadfruit  tree.  The  inhab- 
itants '  (about  7000)  are  mostly  Mclauesians, 
though  in  some  of  the  islands  Polynesians  pre- 
dominate. They  are  still  uncivilized  and  hostile 
to  Europeans.  The  islands  are  now  under  the 
administration  of  the  British  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific.  They  were  discovered 
by  Mendaua  in   1595. 

SANTA  FE,  fa.  A  province  of  Argentina, 
sit\iat(Ml   in   the  eastern   portion   of  the   Rejiuldic 


and  bordered  by  the  Paranil  River  on  the  east 
(Map:  Argentina,  E  10).  Area,  50,!)lti  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  well  wooded  in 
the  northern  part,  and  especially  widl  adapted  for 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  I'aranii  and  its  trib\itary  the  Sabulo.  The 
climate  is  not  unhealthful.  and  the  rainfall  is 
sullieient.  The  agricultural  lands  are  found 
chielly  along  the  Parana,  where  largi'  |>hintations 
are  situated.  Wheat,  corn,  llax,  :niil  lucerne  are 
the  chief  agricultural  products.  Then-  are  a 
nundicr  of  large  industrial  establishments,  such 
as  Hour  and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  sugar  mills, 
foundries,  and  brick  yards.  The  railway  mile- 
age of  the  ])rovince  is  the  largest  in  the  Hi'public. 
Population,  in  1900,  ,536.236.  The  chief  couuner- 
cial  town  is  Kosario.  on  the  ParanA.  and  the  cap- 
ital  is   Santa    I'Y'    (q.v. ). 

SANTA  FE.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
ParanS  Kivcr  at  its  continence  with  the  Salado, 
95  miles  north  of  Ro.sario  (Map:  Argentina.  E 
10).  It  is  a  well-built  city,  with  a  moilern 
aspect,  and  has  several  lines  of  street  railroads. 
Its  chief  institutions  arc  a  large  .lesuit  college, 
a  normal  school,  and  a  seininarv.  Railroads  con- 
nect it  with  all  the  important  cities  of  the  Kc 
public,  and  a  short  road  runs  to  its  iHirt,  Colas- 
tine.  The  chief  industry  is  ship-building,  and  the 
pi'incipal  exports  are  lumber,  wo(d.  and  cattle. 
Population,  in  1895,  15.099;  of  the  connuuiu-, 
24,755. 

SANTA  FE.  The  capital  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Fe  County,  on 
Santa  Fe  River  and  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroads  (Jlap:  New  Jlexico,  F  2).  The  city 
as  originally  laid  out  by  the  Spaniards  has  l)een 
much  changed  since  the  .\merican  occupation. 
The  old  Spanish  buildings  which  still  remain  are 
constructed  mostly  of  adobe.  The  main  business 
structures  centre  about  the  Plaza,  upon  one  side 
of  which  is  the  palace,  an  edifice  where  the  vari- 
ous Governors  of  the  Territory  from  the  early 
Spanish  times  to  the  present  have  resided.  In 
the  historical  museum  connected  with  the  palace 
are  early  Spanish  paintings  and  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Indian  and  Spanish  periods.  Otiicr 
places  of  interest  are  the  partially  reconst  riictcd 
Cathedral  of  San  Francisi'o.  the  Clniri-h  of  San 
Miguel,  and  old  Fort  Marcy.  Santa  Fe  also  has 
the  Capit(d,  a  penitentiary,  a  Federal  building,  a 
hospital,  and  the  Territorial  Orphan  Asylum. 
The  educational  institutions  comprise  Saint 
Michael's  College,  .schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  Loretto  Convent,  and  the  Government 
and  Saint  Catherine's  Indian  schools.  The  most 
important  industries  are  stock-raising  and  niin- 
ino-.  There  are  also  deposits  of  kaolin  and  clay 
in  the  vicinity.  The  government  is  vesti'cl  in  a 
mayor,  chosen  annually,  and  a  unicanuMal  coun- 
cil.'   Population,  in  1890.  6185;  in  1900,  .5603. 

A  party  of  Spaniards  visited  the  site  of  Santa 
Fe  in  1542  and  found  there  a  large  Indian  piieblo 
with  a  population  estimated  at  15.000.  .\boul 
1605.  the  pueblo  being  then  deserted,  the  Spanish 
made  a  settlement  here  imder  the  name  'l-a 
Ciudad  Real  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San  Francisco.' 
enslaved  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
opened  up  extensive  gold  and  silver  mines.  In 
1690  the  Indians  captured  the  place  and  expelled 
the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  regained  possession 
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In  1092.  On  August  18,  1846,  it  was  occupied, 
widiuut  opposition,  by  United  States  troops 
under  General  S.  \V.  Kearny.  In  18r>l  it 
was  eliarlered  as  a  city  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  uewly  organized  Territory  of  New 
Jle.\ico.  A  trade  with  Missouri,  (ipciicd  in  1804 
and  facilitated  in  1825  by  the  iniprovenient 
of  the.  'Santa  Fe  Trail,'  bocanie  very  important 
subscipient  to  1840.  Consult:  Hanciofl,  Jlislori/ 
of  Arizona  and  Xcw  Mexico  (San  Francisco, 
1884),  and  a  chapter  l)y  Hodge  in  Powell's  IJis- 
ioric  Toiins  of  the  Western  tHaies  (New  York, 
lilOI). 

SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA,  da  bo'gota'.  The 
capital    of   (iilniiiliiii.      Sit    lio(iOTA. 

SAN'TALS,  or  SON'THAI,S.  A  people  of 
Unnidi;in  >t(nk  in  Wi-stcrn  Uengal.  Northern 
Orissa.  and  Hliasaljiur.  They  are  of  low  stature, 
and  dolichocephalic,  with  daik  skins,  and  wavy 
hair.  Some  of  the  Santals  are  good  agricultur- 
ists; others,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  are  still  ])raclicaUy  in  the  hunting 
stage.  K.xccpt  the  few  who  have  l)cen  converted 
to  Hinduism  or  to  Christianit.y,  the  Santals  are 
'nature-worshipers'  with  a  sun  cult  and  a  belief 
in  e\il  spirits.  Their  native  s.vstem  of  govern- 
ment is  village  patriarehism.  Like  the  Dravid- 
ian  Tanuls.  the  Santals  have  furnished  many 
temiKjrary  or  permanent  emigrants  from  Hindu- 
stan, who  have  settled  in  Farther  India.  The 
Santals  are  generally  monogamous,  altliough 
polvgamv  and  pol.\andrv  are  not  at  all  unknown 
among  them.  A  grammar  of  the  Santal  lan- 
guage has  been  published  (Benares.  1873)  by 
Skrcfsrud.  and  a  collection  of  "Traditions  and 
Institutions  of  the  Santhals,"  written  down  from 
the  dictation  in  Santali  of  Kolean  Haram.  an  old 
Santal,  appeared  at  Benagoria  in  1887.  Consult: 
Man,  SonDmlia  and  the  Sontlials  (London, 
]8(!7)  ;  Dalton.  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal 
(Calcutta.   1872). 

SANTA    MARGHERITA    LIGTJRE,    raar'- 

ga-re'ta  le  gnn'ifi.  A  seaport  and  bathin.n  resort 
in  the  Province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  15  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Genoa  (Map:  Italy,  D  3).  Coral 
fisheries  are  carried  on  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  olive  oil  and  rope.  Population  (com- 
mune), in  inoi,  7100. 

SANTA  MARIA,  ma-re'a.  A  town  of  North- 
ern Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Province  of 
lloco  Sur,  situated  two  miles  from  the  coast  and 
11  miles  southeast  of  Vigan,  on  the  highroad  and 
jirojected  railroad  from  Manila  to  Laoag  (Map: 
Philippine  Islands,  E  2).  Population,  estimated, 
in  ISOO.  10.0:10. 

SANTA  MARIA,  Domingo  (1820-90).  A 
South  American  politician,  born  in  Santiago 
de  Chile.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Chile 
because  of  his  share  in  the  events  of  1850-51  and 
was  again  exiled  in  1858.  Upon  his  return  to 
Chile  he  held  the  positions  of  Minister  of  Finance 
(18(;:!(i4),  envoy  to  Peru,  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (1808),  and  president"  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  (1874),  He  was  a  member  of  President 
Pinto's  Cabinet,  with  the  portfolios  of  Foreign 
AflTairs,  the  Interior,  and  War,  and  was  President 
of  the  Republic  in  1881-80.  when  he  again  be- 
came president  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Many 
of  the  present  railroads  were  built  during  his  ad- 
ministration, the  Araucanian  Indians  were 
brought  into  subjection,  and  the  disputes  with 


Peru  arranged  on  a  more  secure  ])eace  basis.  His 
works  include  Biografia  de  Jose  Miguel  Infante 
(1853)  and  Memoriu  historica  sobre  la  abdicaciun 
del  director  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins    (1858). 

SANTA  MARIA  CAPUA  VETERE,  kii'- 
poTi-a  va'tu-ra.  A  city  of  South  Italy,  in  the 
Province  of  Caserta,  15  miles  north  of  Naples, 
locatecV  on  the  site  of  ancient  Capua,  of  whose 
stones  it  was  partly  rebuilt  (Map:  Italy,  JO). 
It  is  an  active,  thriving,  attractive  place,  with  a 
po])ulalion  of  22,140  (commune)  in  1901,  Its 
large,  reconstructed  cathedral,  dating  from  1700. 
has  five  naves  and  52  columns.  The  Roman  ruins 
attract  many  sight-seers.  Ancient  Capua,  in  Cam- 
pania, was  second  only  to  Rome  among  the  cities 
of  Ital}'  in  wealth  and  population.  Under 
the  name  of  Volturnum  it  was  the  chief  of 
the  twelve  cities  said  to  have  been  founded  b.v 
the  Etruscans  in  this  part  of  Italy.  In  B.C.  343 
it  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome  for  protection 
against  the  Samnite  tribes  of  the  mountains. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannse,  B.C.  210,  the  popular 
party  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal,  whose  army 
rapidly  degenerated  here  under  the  new  corrupt- 
ing surroundings.  The  Romans  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  B.C.  211.  In  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  Capua  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  un- 
der Genseric.  It  recovered  its  prosperity  again 
to  some  extent,  but  was  totall.v  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  840.  Among  the  antiquities  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  amphitheatre  constructed 
of  travertin,  of  which  well-preseVved  arches,  cor- 
ridors, and  seats  for  spectators  still  remain. 

SANTA  MARIA  DEL  FIORE,  del  fe-o'ra. 
The  DiKimij  or  cathedral  of  Florence   (ij.v.). 

SANTA  MARIA  DE  PANDI,  pan'de.  A 
town  of  Luzon.  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Bulacan,  situated  near  the  Manila-Dagu- 
pan  Railroad,  nine  miles  east  of  JIalolos  (Map: 
Luzon.  E  7).  It  was  a  handsome  and  well-built 
town,  but,  as  it  was  used  as  a  military  centre  by 
the  insurgents,  it  was  burned  by  the  American 
troops  and  now  consists  chieflv  of  nipa  huts. 
Population,  estimated,  in  1S99,  10.508. 

SANTA  MARIA  MAGGIORE,  mad-jo'ra. 
One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Rome,  reputed  to 
have  been  built  about  352  by  Pope  Liberius  and 
reerected  in  the  fifth  century.  Old  marble  columns 
and  mosaics  of  this  date  are  preserved  in  the 
nave,  also  fine  fifteenth-century  mosaics  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Over  the  altar  in  the 
Borghese  Chajiel  is  an  old  picture  of  the  ^'irgiu 
ascribed  to  Saint  Luke.  This  is  one  of  the  five 
'patriarchal  churches'  and  derives  its  name  of 
Saint  Jlarv  IMajor  from  its  importance  among  tlie 
eighty  churches  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

SANTA  MARTA,  milr'tii.  The  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Magdalena,  Colombia,  on  the 
Caribbean  coast,  45  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Magdalena  River  (Map:  Colombia,  CI),  It 
has  a  cathedral,  and  is  a  port  much  frequented 
by  vessels  plying  among  the  Antilles.  Popula- 
tion, about  6000.  Santa  Marta  was  founded  in 
1525.  It  was  lon.a;  an  important  centre  of  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  and  was  repeatedly  sacked 
and  several  times  entirel.v  destroyed  by  pirates 
and  Indians.  Near  the  town  is  the  hacienda 
where  Simon  Bolivar  died  in  1830. 

SANTA  MAURA,  mou'ra,  or  Leucadi.-v. 
(Mod.  Gk.  Lerkas).  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
belonging  to  Greece,  off  the  west  coast  of  Aear- 
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nmiia,  from  which  it  is  sepanitcd  by  a  passage 
aliout  a  mile  wiJc  (Map:  Uipet-e,  B  3).  .Viva, 
101)  sijuaio  iiiik'S.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  hy  a  range  of  hills  whieh  end  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  in  high  white  clilVs.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  nuniljered  .'il.TO'J  in  1890,  are  engaged 
ehietiy  in  lishing  and  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
Chief  town,  .\niaxiehi    (q.v.). 

SANTANA,  san-Ul'na,  I^kduo  (1801-01).  A 
i'resideiit  of  Santo  Domingo,  liorn  at  lliiieha.  In 
1844,  when  Juan  I'alilo  Duarte  rebelled  against 
Haitian  rule,  Santana  inllicted  upon  the  Haiti- 
ans a  crushing  defeat  at  Azua  that  practically 
decided  the  war.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  pro- 
claimed supreme  chief  of  Ihe  Dominican  Kepuhlic, 
and  upon  Ihi'  organization  of  a  rcgulargoverninent 
he  was  elected  its  first  I'residcid.  In  1848  he  was 
succeeded  by  .Tinienes.  .\t  the  time  of  the  Haitian 
invasion  under  Soulouque  (See  FAr.STiN  I.),  in 
1840,  Santana  with  a  force  of  scarcely  400  routed 
Soulouijue's  force  of  4000.  He  then  defeated 
Jiniencs  and  for  a  time  ruled  as  dictator.  In  1853 
he  was  again  elected  chief  magistrate.  During  this 
administration  he  repidled  another  invasion  of  the 
Haitians.  In  1850  he  was,  dcjirived  of  power 
and  succeeded  by  Baez.  Hi  1858,  howev('r.  Baez 
was  driven  into  exile  and  Santana  again  be- 
came President.  In  March.  1801,  practically 
on  his  own  authority,  he  ceded  Santo  Donungo 
to  Spain.  He  was  appointed  Captain-(!eneral, 
but  soon  resigned.  Hi  August,  1803,  when  an 
illiterate  peasant  organized  the  relKdlion  whieh 
finally  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  island.  San- 
tana went  to  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  of- 
fered his  services  in  vain  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. His  death  occurred  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore Spain  acknowledged  the  regained  independ- 
ence of  Santo  Domingo. 

SANTANDER,  siin'tiin-d.-ir'.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Santander  in  Olil  Castile,  and 
one  of  the  jirincipal  seaports  of  Northern  Spain. 
It  is  eharmingl.v  situated  on  the  north  shore  of 
a  land-locked  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (Map: 
Spain,  D  1 ) .  There  are  few  buildings  of  interest 
except  the  old  Gothic  cathedral  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  tow'n  has  a  ])rovincial 
high  school,  a  normal  and  a  nautical  school,  and 
a  theological  seminary.  On  the  beach  of  Sardi- 
nero  are  hotels  and  bathing  establishments. 
The  fisheries  are  important,  and  there  are  salt- 
ing and  pickling  establishments,  sugar  and  oil 
refineries,  iron  foundries,  and  manufaetunt's  of 
glass,  candles,  soap,  perfumes,  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  chemicals,  and  cotton  goods.  The  harbor  is 
spacious  and  deep  and  provided  with  ship  yards 
and  extensive  wharves,  accessible  for  the  largest 
ships  and  recentl.v  improved  and  enlarged.  The 
chief  exports  are  iron  ore,  of  which  400,!1!10  tons 
were  exporteQ  in  1808,  preserved  food,  flour, 
paper,  wine,  and  manufactured  articles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1887,  42,125;  in  1900,  54,346.  ' 

SANTANDER.  A  department  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  bounded  by  Venezuela  on  thc^ 
north  (Map:  Columbia,  "C  2).  Area,  16,- 
409  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  East- 
em  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  surface  is  mountainous.  In  the  plains 
along  the  Magdalena  are  cultivated  sugar,  cacao, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Gold,  silver,  and 
other  minerals  are  mined  to  some  extent.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1896  at  500,000. 
Capital,  Bucaiamanga   (q.v.). 


SANTANDER,  Francisco  de  Paula   (1792- 

1S40J.  A  South  .\inerican  statesman,  born  at 
Kosario  de  (Ticula,  New  (iranada.  Immeilialidy 
upon  the  proclamation  of  independence  in  1810 
Santander  joined  the  patriots  and  foughi  under 
Narifio  and  Bolivar,  and  was  on  Bolivar's  staff 
in  1817-18.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  divison  at  the  battle  of  Bozaea  in  1819 
and  was  appointed  by  liolivar  Vieel'resident  of 
the  State  of  Cundinaniarea,  and  in  1821  was 
(dected  Vice- President  of  ('(dombia.  lie  was  re- 
elected in  1827,  and  during  Holivar's  repeal<'d 
absences  ruh'd  the  country  with  wisdom  and 
decision.  .\fteiwards  he  opposed  |{<divar  and 
was  condemned  to  dciith  for  supposed  eoinplieity 
in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him.  Santander's  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  exile,  and  he  remained 
abroad  until  his  election  to  tbi!  Presidency  of 
New  (iranaila  in  1832.  His  admiiiisliation  was 
beneficial,  and  after  his  term  ended  in  1830  he 
was  twice  elected  to  Congress.  He  wrote  Apun- 
tamirnto  i>iira  la.t  iii(iii()ri<is  di;  I'olomJiia  y 
Xiu'fii  (j'raiKKlii    (18371. 

SANT'  ANGELO,  Casti.e  or.     See  Haui{i.\n, 

Tojll!    01'". 

SANTAREM,  si^N'tJ■^-l•!\^•'.  A  river-port  of 
Portugal,  capital  of  the  District  of  Santarcin,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  40  miles  northeast 
of  Lisbon  (Map:  Portugal,  .\  3).  It  <'arries  on 
an  active  trade  in  wine  and  olive  oil  with  Lis- 
bon. Population,  in  1900,  8704.  Santarcni  was 
formerlv  an  important  fortified  place. 

SANTAREM.  A  town  of  the  State  of  ParS, 
Brazil,  440  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  TapajY)s,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  ."Vniazon  (Map:  Brazil.  G  4).  It 
controls  the  rubber  trade  of  the  Tapajiis.  The 
rich  agricultural  and  pastoral  region  also  pro- 
duces cacao.  Near  Sautarein  is  an  agricultural 
colonv  c(miposed  of  emigrants  from  the  Southern 
United  States.     Population,  in   1889,  about  4500. 

SANTA  RITTA  DURAO,  siiN'ta  ilt'tA  <loo- 
rou.\',  .losl^:  da  (17.'i7-84),  ,\  .South  .\uierican 
poet,  born  near  Marianua,  Jliuas  Gcraes,  Brazil. 
He  studied  in  the  .Jesuit  College  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro  and  at  the  University  of  ("oimbra.  and 
entered  the  Order  of  Saint  Augustine  at  Leira. 
Afterwards  he  lived  in  Rome  and  about  1778  re- 
turned to  (Joimbra  as  professor  of  theology,  and 
prior  of  his  Order.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  epic  Ciirumttnl  (1781),  a  description  of  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  Bahia  by  Diego 
Alvares. 

SANTA  ROSA,  s-in'ta  ro'sa.  .\  town  of  the 
department  of  the  same  name.  (Juatemala.  30 
miles  southeast  of  the  caidtal.  It  is  an  extensive 
live-stock  centre  and  the  district  produces  sugar, 
coffee,  and  grains.  Its  climate  is  far  from 
salubrious,  since  undrained  areas  are  near.  Pop- 
ulation, ab<mt  0300. 

SANTA  ROSA.  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Copau,  Honduras,  150  miles  northwest 
of  Tegucigalpa  (Map:  Central  -America.  0  3). 
It  has  a  college.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
are  near:  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  and  grain  are 
produced  in  abundance.     Population,  about  0700. 

SANTA  ROSA.  The  county-seat  of  Sonoma 
County,  Cal..  52  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  California  North- 
western railroads  (Miip:  California,  B  2).  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Pacific  Methodist  College   (Metli- 
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odist  Episcopal,  .South),  opened  in  1861,  nnd  of 
the  Ursuline  Academy  ot  tlic  Sacred  Heart. 
Among  other  features  are  tlie  public  library,  city 
hall,  and  court  house.  The  adjacent  country  is 
noted  lor  it^  extensive  fruitgrowing  and  luirsery 
interests.  The  city  is  engaged  largely  in  wine- 
making  and  fruit-canning  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather,  woolen  goods,  flour,  lumber 
products,  etc.  Large  basalt  (|uarries  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  Canned  goods,  fruit,  wine,  hops, 
grain,  hay.  cattle.  Hour,  wool,  ami  leather  con- 
stitute the  principal  shipments.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  cliosen  every  two  years,  and 
a  unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890,  5220; 
in  1!U)II.  t!li7:i. 

SANTA  ROSA  DE  LOS  OSOS,  da  16s  o'sos. 
A  town  of  the  i)e|)artment  of  .\ntioquia,  Colom- 
bia, near  the  Cauca,  170  miles  northwest  of 
Bogota.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  gcdd  de- 
posits, but  antiquated  methods  are  employed  in 
working  them.  Its  high  altitude  {8.^(10  feet) 
gives  it  a  genial  and  healthful  climate.  I'opula- 
tion.  in  18112,  lO.O.")'.*. 

SANTA  ROSALIA,  ro'sa-le'a.  A  town  of 
the  State  of  Cliiliiiahua,  Mexico,  80  miles  south- 
east of  the  State  lapilai,  on  the  Mexican  Central 
Railwaj'  (.Map:  Mexico.  F  4).  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  sulphur  baths.  Population,  about 
8000. 

SANTA  TECLA,  tek'la,  or  Nueva  Sax  Sal- 
vador. A  town  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
eight  hiiles  southwest  of  the  capital,  San  Salva- 
dor, in  a  picturesque  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano  of  the  same  name  (Map:  Central  Amer- 
ica, C  4 ) .  The  town  is  well  built,  with  broad, 
straight  streets  and  notable  public  edifices  such 
as  the  hospital,  municipal  building,  and  the  Con- 
cepcidn  and  Carmen  churches.  Its  plaz<i  de 
annas  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Republic. 
Santa  Teda  was  founded  in  1854  after  the  de- 
struction of  San  Salvador  by  an  earthquake. 
The  attempt  to  make  this  the  capital  was  not 
successful.     Its  population  in  1890  was  13.715. 

SANTA YANA,  san'ta-ya'na,  George  (1863 
— ).  An  American  poet,  ediicator,  and  pliiloso- 
pher,  of  Spanish  parentage,  born  in  Madrid.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1886, 
where  he  became  instructor  and  assistant  profes- 
sor in  philosophy.  His  first  volume  of  verse,  en- 
titled Sonnets  ani}  Other  Poems,  appeared  in  1894, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  thought  and 
finished  quality  of  the  verse.  In  1896  he  published 
The  Sense  of  lienutii,  an  inquiry  into  the  physical 
and  psychological  causes  for  the  aesthetic  sense 
in  man;  in  1808  appeared  Lucifer,  a  Theolor/ical 
Tragedy;  in  1000  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion:  and  in 
1901  The  Hermit's  Chri.^tmasiand  Other  Poems. 

SANTEE'.  The  chief  river  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  State 
by  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  or 
Catawba,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  North  Carolina  (Map:  South  Carolina.  D  3). 
The  combined  stream  flows  southeast  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  two  arms  south  of  Win- 
yah  Bay.  It  is  1.50  miles  long  to  the  junction, 
and  450  miles  to  the  source  of  the  Catawba. 
Steamers  can  navigate  to  Col\imhia  on  the  Con- 
garee and  to  Camden  on  the  Wateree. 

SANTERAMO  IN  COLLE,  san't:i-r;i'mft  ?n 
k61'la.     A  town  in  the  Province  of  Bari,  Italy, 


23  miles  southwest  of  Bari  (Map:  Italy,  L  7). 
It  markets  cereals,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle.  Popu- 
lation  (commune),  in  I'.tOl,  13,662. 

SANTERRE,  sliN'ter',  AxroixE  Joseph 
(1752-1809).  A  French  revolutionist,  born  in 
Paris.  In  1789  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  brewery  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
commanded  a  battalion  in  the  National  Guard; 
took  part  in  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  and 
became  a  fierce  Jacobin.  He  stirred  up  the 
emeuie  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1791  and  led 
in  the  events  of  June  20  and  August  10,  1792. 
As  commander  of  the  National  (Juard  he  was 
present  at  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
whose  last  words  he  ordered  the  drums  to  drown. 
Made  general  of  division  in  1793,  he  led  an 
army  against  the  Vendeans,  but  was  beaten.  He 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  till  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  After  the  institution  of  the  Direc- 
tory he  lost  all  prominence. 

SANTI,  siin'te,  Giovakni  (c.1435-94).  An 
Italian  painter  and  poet,  father  of  Raphael.  He 
was  born  in  Colbordolo,  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino. 
was  a  petty  merchant  for  a  time,  then  studied 
imder  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  assistant  of  Melozzo  da  Forli.  He 
painted  several  altar-pieces,  two  now  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum:  a  Madonna,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francesco,  in  I'rbino ;  one  at  Santa  Croce  in 
Fauo ;  one  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London ; 
and  another  in  the  gallery  at  L'rbino;  an  An- 
nunciation at  the  Brera  in  Milan;  and  a  Jerome 
in  the  Lateran.  His  poetry  includes  an  epic 
in  the  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  a  long 
discourse  on  painting.  Consult  Schmarsow, 
Giovanni  flanti  (Berlin,  1887),  in  which  quota- 
tions and  summaries  of  his  poems  are  given  and 
a  very  sympathetic  criticism  of  his  simple  style, 
chill  coloring,  and  graceful  treatment  of  the 
figure. 

SANTIAGO,  san'te-a'g6  (Sao  Thi.^go).  The 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands   (q.v. ). 

SANTIAGO.  A  central  province  of  Chile. 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Argentina,  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  by  the  provinces  of 
O'Higgins  and  C'olchagua,  and  on  the  north  by 
Valparaiso  and  Aconcagua  (Map:  Chile,  C  10). 
Area,  5223  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  in  the 
eastjand  west  by  mountain  ranges  inclosing  a 
central  valley.  It  is  but  scantily  watered  and 
agriculture  is  possible  only  by  irrigation.  Min- 
eral deposits  and  springs  occur  in  several  parts 
of  the  province,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
obtained  from  the  lagoons  on  the  coast.  Popula- 
tion, in  1895,  415,636.     Capital.  Santiago. 

SANTIAGO,  or  Santiago  de*  Chile.  The 
capital  of  Chile  and  of  the  Province  of  Santiago. 
situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  ilaipo  in 
the  central  valley  between  the  coast  range  and 
the  Andes.  68  miles  southeast  of  Valparaiso 
(Map:  Chile,  C  10).  The  location  is  extremely 
romantic,  being  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all 
sides.  On  the  east  tower  the  snow-clad  Andes, 
some  of  whose  loftiest  summits,  including  Acon- 
cagua, are  in  plain  sight.  Several  hills  rise  with- 
in the  city,  such  as  the  steep  red  porphyry  crag  of 
Santa  Luefa.  about  200  feet  high,  on  which  the 
first  settlers  withstood  a  six  years'  siege  by 
the  fierce  Araucanian  Indians.     It  is  now  laid 
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out  as  a  public  park;  there  arc  several  large 
parks  within  and  arimiid  the  eity,  in  wliich  irri- 
gation maintains  a  luxuriant  vej^etation.  although 
the  rainfall  is  very  scanty  and  the  surrounding 
plains  are  naturally  arid.  Tlie  houses  are  gen- 
erally built  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  one  or  two 
stories  high,  with  a  central  jiatio,  and  often  with 
e.xtensive  gardens. 

Santiago  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the 
entire  western  slope  of  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  An  extensive  system  of 
street  railroads  traverses  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions. During  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
numerous  large  buildings,  several  stories  high  and 
of  solid  stone  construction,  with  artistic  facades, 
have  been  built,  including  many  sumptuous  pri- 
vate residences.  The  streets  are  exceptionally 
well  paved,  clean,  and  broad.  The  Alameda  or 
Avenida  de  las  Delicias,  which  divides  the  city 
into  two  halves,  is  one  of  the  finest  boulevards 
of  South  America.  It  is  more  than  300  feet 
wide,  lined  with  several  rows  of  poplars,  and 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues,  many 
of  the  latter  being  the  spoils  of  the  Peruvian 
war.  The  prominent  buildings  are  the  large  mint, 
the  Exposition  Palace,  the  Hall  of  Congress,  a 
magnificent  ojiera  house,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
university  building.  The  university,  the  head  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country,  was 
founded  in  1743.  and  has  faculties  of  law,  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  science,  with  over  1000 
students.  Other  educational  institutions  are  the 
Pedagogical  Institute;  the  National  Library,  con- 
taining in  ISO"  101.000  volumes;  the  Xational 
Museum,  one  of  the  foremost  in  South  America; 
normal,  military,  trade,  and  agricultural  schools: 
an  astronomical  observatory:  and  a  botanical 
garden.  The  industries  are  unimportant,  but 
there  is  some  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. Santiago  is  connected  by  railroad  with 
Valparaiso.  Concepcion.  and  P.uenos  Avres.  Popu- 
lation, in  188.5,  189.302:  in  1000.  2liO.S8t).  San- 
tiago was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia. 

SANTIAGO,  Battle  of.  See  Spanish- 
Americax  War. 

SANTIAGO,  Rio  Gbande  de,  or  Pao  San- 
tiago. The  largest  river  in  Mexico.  It  rises  in 
a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Toluea, 
near  Mexico  City,  and  flows  under  the  name  of 
Eio  Lerma  first  nortliwest.  then  west  through 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  Guanajuato,  emptying 
into  Lake  Cbapala  ((|.v.),  on  the  boimdary  be- 
tween !Michoacan  and  Jalisco.  Issuing  from  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  as  the  Eio  Santiago,  it  flows 
northwest  through  .lalisco  ami  the  Territory  of 
Tepic.  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
San  Bias.  Its  total  length  is  about  .550  miles.  In 
its  upi)er  course  it  has  a  very  swift  current,  and 
below  Lake  Chapala  it  breaks  through  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  deep  and  rocky  gorges,  where  it  is  ob- 
structed by  reefs  and  falls.  In  its  extreme  lower 
course  it  is  very  shallow,  so  that  no  part  of  it 
is  permanently  navigable. 

SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA,  da  k6m- 
pd-sta'la.  or  Compcstella.  A  celebrated  town  of 
Galicia.  Xorthwestern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of 
La  Coruna.  situated  among  th{  mountains  28 
miles  south  of  Corunna  (Map:  Spain.  A  1). 
Tradition  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  finding  in  the 
ninth  century  of  the  remains  of  the  Apostle 
Saint  .lames  (Santiago),  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain.     According  to   the   legend   the  spot   was 
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l)ointed  out  to  Bishop  Theodomir  by  a  star, 
whence  the  l)lace  was  called  'Campus  Stella' 
(field  of  the  star) ,  later  corrupted  to  Conipostela. 
A  church  was  built  over  the  grave,  which  liecame 
the  goal  of  vast  nuudiers  of  pilgrims.  The  church 
was  destroyed  liy  tin'  .Moors  in  'Ml,  and  in  1082 
the  present  cathedral  was  l}egun.  It  is  ii  vast 
cruciform  granite  structure,  and  the  best  example 
of  the  early  Komanestiuc  architecture  in  Spain. 
The  fa(,ade,  which  dates  from  1738,  is  very  elab- 
orately decorated  in  baroque  style.  The  crypt 
contains  the  shrines  of  the  Apostle  and  his  two 
disciples.  The  city,  which  is  the  see  of  a  metro- 
l^olitan  archbishop,  contains  several  other 
churches  and  a  large  number  of  convents  and 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  sonu'  of  which,  such 
as  the  convents  of  San  I'lanciseo  and  San  .Mar- 
tin, are  of  great  size.  Tlie  large  Hospital  Keal. 
op])Osite  the  cathedral,  was  built  in  1.5(11  l)y 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  f(U'  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims, who  are  still  numerous.  There  are  a 
university,  founded  in  1.504.  and  several  acad- 
emies.    Population,  iu   1!M)0.  24.'JI7. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  da  koo'Bii.  The 
largest  piovince  of  Cuba,  occupying  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  bounded  on  tlie  northwest  by 
the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  the  sea  (ilap:  Cuba,  .10). 
Area,  12,408  square  miles.  This  is  the  highest 
and  most  mountainous  part  of  Cuba.  The  moun- 
tains are  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Canto,  the 
largest  river  of  Cuba,  which  traverses  the  prov- 
ince from  east  to  west.  Along  the  south  coast 
runs  the  well-defined  range  of  the  Sierra  Maestra, 
rising  in  the  Pico  de  Turquino  to  a  height  of 
8320  feet.  In  the  east  the  range  merges  with  the 
northern  mountains  in  a  wilderness  of  hills, 
ridges,  and  precipices.  There  are  numerous  fer- 
tile valleys  in  the  province,  yielding  all  the  ag- 
ricultural products  of  the  island,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  is  extensive,  consisting  especially  of  cop- 
per, and  including  also  iron,  mercury,  and  marble. 
The  chief  industries  are  mining,  sugar  and  toliae- 
co  manufacture,  cattle-raising,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests,  which  vield  fine  cabinet  w'oods. 
Population,  in  1899,  327,715.  The  capital  is 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Cuba,  and  the  second 
city  of  the  Republic  in  size  and  importance.  It 
lies  at  the  northeastern  end  of  tlie  Bay  of  Santiago, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  island.  470  miles 
in  a  straight  line  southeast  of  Havana  (Map: 
Cuba,  K  6).  The  bay  is  a  harlrar  of  the  first 
class,  very  deep  and  capacious,  and  completely 
land-locked.  It  is  5  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  ITo  miles,  and  has  an  extremely  nar- 
row entrance,  in  one  place  only  220  yards  wide. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  the  fortresses  of 
Morro  and  Socaba,  which  crown  the  rocky  cliffs, 
but  are  more  picturesque  than  formidable. 
Within  the  entrance  are  the  Bateria  de  la  Estrella 
and  several  minor  defenses.  The  bay  and  the 
city  are  inclosed  by  mountains  which  cut  off 
the  sea  breezes  and  render  the  location  hot  and 
unhealthful.  The  mean  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  88"  and  in  winter  S2°.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  sloping  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with 
generally  crooked  and  billy  streets  and  one- 
storied  houses.  Previous  to  the  .\merican  occu- 
pation the  streets  were  badly  paved  and  un- 
clean,   while    yellow    fever    was    prevalent,    but 
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those  I'onUitions  are  now  very  j;ieiit!y  improved. 
Water  is  broiiglit  to  tlic  city  by  an  aciiieihict.  but 
tlie  ^npply  is  irref;iib>r.  the  best  street  is  tlie 
hroa.l  and"  level  Callc  de  Christina,  runninf;  along 
the  water  front.  The  Plaza  de  Annas,  wliieh  has 
four  parterres  planted  with  trees,  is  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  eity,  inelud- 
ing  the  Government  palace  and  the  cathedral. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  olilest  and  largest 
ehurehes  in  the  island.  The  (iovernnu-nt  jialaee, 
t^ieatre.  market,  military  hospital,  and  the  Hos- 
pital de  Caridad  are  modern  buildings,  the  last 
mentioned  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  eity. 
The  inilustries  are  largely  dependent  on  the  rich 
mining  districts  in  the  neighborhood.  Copper 
and  nnmgane.se  are  mined,  but  the  iron  mines 
are  the  most  extensive,  employing  40(10  hands, 
and  iirodueing  monthly  nearly  50,000  tons  of  ore 
for  export  to  the  Init'ed  Stales.  In  the  city  are 
iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  also  a 
number  of  tobacco  factories.  The  commerce  is 
very  extensive  both  with  foreign  coinitries  and 
witii  the  remainder  of  Cuba.  The  domestic  trade, 
which  until  then  was  carried  on  cliietly  by  coasting 
steamers,  was  all'orded  additional  facilities  by  the 
completion  in  1!)02  of  the  Cuban  main  trunk  rail- 
road traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  island 
from  Havana  to  Santiago.  The  exports  are  to- 
bacco. cofTee,  sugar,  iron  ore  and  manganese,  and 
cabinet  woods.      Pojnilation.  in   1800,  43,090. 

Santiago  was  founded  in  1.514  by  Diego  Ve- 
la.squez.  It  was  soon  after  made  the  capital  of 
Cuba,  which  it  remained  for  about  a  century. 
In  conunon  with  other  towns  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  it  siifTercd  many  vicissitudes  from  pirates 
and  hostile  fleets.  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1808  it  became  the  chief  objective  point  of 
the  American  .attack  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  luidcr  Admiral  Cervera  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  harbor.  The  city  w'as  in- 
vested by  the  American  army  under  General 
Shafter  and  by  a  l)lockading  squadron  under 
Sampson.  The  heights  of  El  Caney  and  San 
■Tuan.  in  front  of  the  town,  were  stormed  on  July 
l.st;  the  fighting  continued  on  the  2d;  on  .July  3d 
the  Spanish  fleet,  attempting  to  escape,  was 
destroyed  outside  the  harbor  entrance;  and  on 
.July  14th  the  commanding  general.  Toral.  capit- 
ulated, the  formal  surrender  taking  place  on 
•Tuly  17th.     See  Spaxisii-American  W.\r. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  Society  of  the 
Army  of.  An  hereditarj'  military  association, 
organized  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  July  1,  1898, 
and  comi)leted  at  Camp  WickofT,  Jlontauk  Point, 
I-ong  Island,  on  Scptciulier  1,5,  1898.  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  the  election  of  ollicers. 
It  has  for  its  objc'ct  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  events  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Santiago  on  .July  17,  1898.  It 
admits  to  membership  all  those  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  army  who  constituted 
the  expeditionary  force  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  who  worthily  participated  in  the  campaign 
between  the  dates  of  .Tune  14  and  July  17.  1808. 
The  insignia  consists  of  a  badge  pendant  from  a 
ribbon.  The  badge  is  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese 
cross.  The  colors  of  the  ribbon  are  those  of 
Spain,  yellow  and  red.  The  motto  of  the  society 
is,  "As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free."    The  membership  is  about  3.500. 

SANTIAGO  DE  LAS  VEGAS,  da  las  v.a'- 
gas.     A  town  of  Cuba,  in  the  Province  of  La 


Habana,  situated  in  a  healthful  location  8  miles 
south  of  Havana  (Jlaj):  Cuba,  C  3).  Its  leading 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  7151. 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO,  fe-ta'r4.  A 
|)rovincc  of  Argentina,  l)ouu(lcd  on  the  north 
by  Kl  Cliaco,  on  the  east  by  Santa  F^,  on  the 
south  by  Cordoba,  and  on  the  west  by  Catamarca 
and  Tucumfln  (Map:  Argentina,  E  9).  Area, 
30.704  square  miles.  Witli  the  exception  of  the 
western  part,  which  is  somewhat  mountainous, 
the  surface  of  the  province  is  generally  level, 
and  is  very  largely  covered  with  forests,  though 
the  southern  part  consists  more  of  open  pamjias. 
and  takes  in  a  portion  of  the  Salinas  Grandes. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Saladillo  and  the  Salado.  and 
has  a  fertile  soil.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry, and  there  are  a  large  number  of  steam 
saw-mills.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are 
also  important.  Population,  in  1900,  180,012. 
Capital,  Santiago  del  Estcro. 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.  The  capital  of 
the  jjrovince  of  the  same  name,  in  Argentina, 
situated  on  the  river  Dulee,  on  the  railroad 
lines  from  Tucumfm  to  Cordoba  and  Santa 
Fe  (Map:  Argentina.  E  9).  It  has  a  national 
college  and  a  normal  school,  but  has  declined 
in  importance.  Population,  in  1805,  9817.  It 
was  founded  in  1552,  being  the  oldest  town  in  the 
Republic. 

SANTIAGO    DE    LOS    CABALLEROS,    da 

l6s  kii'na-lya'ros.  A  town  of  the  Hcpublic  of 
Santo  DomingO;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yaquf 
River,  24  miles  south  of  Puerto  Plata,  with  which 
it  has  railway  connection  (Map:  Antilles,  M  5). 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fertile 
and  healthful  valley  of  the  Republic,  known  as 
the  Vega  Real,  and  is  the  largest  town  of  the  in- 
terior, with  a  flourishing  trade  in  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, about   10.000. 

SANTILLANA,  slin'te-lyii'mi,  Inigo  L6pez 
DE  Mendoza,  Marques  de  (1308-1458).  A  noted 
Spanish  soldier,  poet,  and  scholar,  born  at  Car- 
rion de  los  Condes.  Old  Castile,  the  son  of  an 
admiral  and  nephew  of  the  Grand  Chancellor 
Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala.  From  early  manhood  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  Court  of  .Juan  II.  of 
Castile,  he  was  invested  with  the  Marquisatc  of 
Santillana  for  his  successful  campaign  against 
the  iloors  of  Granada,  in  1437-39,  and  was 
created  Count  of  Real  de  Manzanares  for  his 
part  in  deciding  the  battle  of  Olmedo  (1445). 
He  joined  the  conspiracy  which  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  favorite  Alvaro  de  T^una.  in  1453, 
but  after  1454  took  less  and  less  part  in  public 
affairs,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  died  at  Guadalajara.  While  not  an 
original  genius,  Santillana  was  an  extremely 
skillful  versifier,  gifted  with  unusiual  imitative 
powers  which  enabled  him  to  reprodiu'c  with 
great  felicity  the  characteristics  of  the  most  dis- 
similar writers.  He  contributed  much  toward 
the  transformation  of  Castilian  poetry  after 
classical  Italian  and  cotirtly  Provencal  models 
and  was  the  first  in  Spain  to  compose  sonnets  in 
imitation  of  Petrarch.  These  are,  however,  of 
prevalently  historical  interest,  while  genuine 
lyrical  charm  pervades  his  SerraniVas  ( pastorals ) , 
of  which  the  song  of  the  "Vaquerii  de  la  Finojosa" 
attained  the  widest  popularity.  Among  his 
didactic  poetry  are  to  be  especially  noticed  the 
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Provabios  or  El  Centiloquio  (1449),  a  collection 
of  oiu'  liuiulred  provcrlis  in  eiglit-linc  stanzas; 
the  Didlo'ic  ''i'  Bins  faiilra  Furluiui  (144.S|  ;  ami 
tlie  Dorliiiifil  </<  i>rirud(>s  (14o.'i).  Tlu'  ilreani- 
dialogue  Cuiiicdkla  de  I'uiisa  is  an  allef,'i)iical 
poem  in  JJantisque  manner,  founded  on  I  lie  dis- 
astrous naval  combat  ort'  Ponza,  in  14.'ii),  in  wliieli 
tile  kings  of  Aragou  and  Navarro  and  the  Infante 
of  Castile  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  tienoese. 
Santillana's  complete  Ohms  were  edited  by  Ama- 
dor de  los  Kios  (Madrid,  1852).  Consult  Tiek- 
nor.  History  of  tipaiiish  Literature,  i.  (Boston, 
1S72). 

SANT'LEY,  Cn.A.Rij;s  (1834—).  An  English 
barytone  singer,  born  in  Liverpool.  He  studied 
singing  in  Italy,  later  witli  tJarcia  in  I.on<lon, 
and  appeared  on  the  stage  first  in  18.57.  'In  1859 
he  married  Gertrude  Kemble,  a  well-known  so- 
prano. He  was  for  a  few  years  with  the  Carl 
Kosa  Opera  Company,  but  his  greatest  successes 
came  on  the  concert  and  oratorio  platform.  Ho 
toured  with  great  success  in  America  in  1871 
and  1891,  in  Australia  in  1889-90,  and  in  Cape 
Colony  in  1893.  In  1892  he  published  mudcnt 
and  Sinyer.  His  ballads,  songs,  and  churcli 
music  are  well  known. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  siln'to  do-men'go,  or 
Dominican  Republic.  A  republic  in  the  West 
Indies  occupying  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of 
the  island  of  Haiti  (q.v. ) ,  with  an  estimated  area 
of  over  18,000  square  miles  (Map:  West  Indies, 
51  5).  Through  the  centre  of  the  western  part  of 
Santo  Domingo  extend  the  Cordilleras  del  Cibao, 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  island.  Through 
the  eastern  part  stretches  the  Muertos  range. 
Though  mountainous,  the  whole  region,  which  is 
richly  forested,  lends  itself  readily  to  tillage. 
The  numerous  small  plains  are  traversed  by 
navigable  rivers,  and  are  unsurpassed  for  fertil- 
ity. The  principal  product  is  sugar,  which  is 
cultivated  on  extensive  plantations,  but  largely  by 
foreign  capitalists.  Cacao,  cofl'ee,  and  bananas 
are  also  grown  extensively,  and  there  are  valu- 
able forests  of  mahogany.  Of  late  there  has 
been  some  attempt  to  increase  the  cotton  output, 
and  American  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  rich  mineral  resources,  which 
comprise  iron,  gold,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  a  few 
other  minerals. 

The  commerce  is  very  small,  considering  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  Republic.  The  im- 
ports were  .$2,240,000  in  1897  and  .$2,986,921  in 
1901.  and  the  exports  $3,568,000  in  1897  and 
$5,224,000  in  1901.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
cacao,  coffee,  mahogany,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  an- 
imal products.  Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
is  with  the  United  States.  The  chief  ports  are 
Santo  Domingo,  Sanchez,  and  Puerto  Plata.  The 
comnuniication  and  transportation  facilities  are 
utterly  inadequate.  There  are  altogether  about 
130  miles  of  railway  lines  connecting  the  ports 
of  Sanchez  and  Puerto  Plata  with  the  interior. 
The  Constitution  of  Santo  Domingo,  adopted  in 
1844,  and  repeatedly  modified  since  then,  pro- 
vides for  a  President  elected  indirectly  for  four 
years  and  assisted  by  an  appointed  Cabinet.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress 
consisting  of  twenty-four  deputies,  elected  for 
two  years,  by  restricted  suffrage.  The  governors 
of  the  provinces,  the  prefects,  and  magistrates  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  finances  of  the 
Republic  are  in  a  deplorable  state.     The  revenue 


is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs  du- 
ties, and  the  budget  balances  at  something  over 
$2,000,000.  The  foreign  debt  amounted  in  1902 
to  over  $18,900,000  and  the  internal  debt  to  $2,- 
845,550  gold  and  $10,126,629  silver.  The  .stan- 
dard of  value  is  the  gold  dollar  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  in  1897,  but  the  actual  circula- 
tion is  composed  of  depreciated  paper  and  debased 
silver.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  recog- 
nized by  the  State.  Primary  instruction  i.s  ob- 
ligatory and  gratuitous,  and  a  number  of  second- 
ary schools  arc  maintained  by  the  State.  The 
Republic  maintains  a  small  standing  army  and  a 
navy  of  three  snuill  gunboats.  The  population, 
estimated  at  500,000,  is  com]iosed  principally  of 
a.  mi.\ed  race  of  Spanish  and  aborigines,  niulat- 
toes  and  negroes.  Tlic  |uedominating  language 
is  Spanish.     The  capital  is  Santo  Domingo. 

Hlstokv.  The  history  <if  Santo  l)(pmingo  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  Haiti  (q.v.)  till  1844.  In 
February  of  that  year  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence under  the  Icadersliip  of  Don  Pedro 
Santana,  who  became  first  President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  was  followed  in  1848  by 
the  Creole  .Jimenez,  whose  weak  rule  invited  iin  at- 
tack by  Faustin  1.  (Soulouque).  Emperor  of 
Haiti.  Santana  was  made  dictator  and  defeated 
Faustin  at  Ocoa,  April  21,  1849.  .Another  at- 
tempt by  the  Haitian  ruler  in  the  following  year 
met  with  a  like  result.  Buenaventura  Baez,  who 
was  chosen  President  in  1849,  was  succeeded  in 
1853  b_v  his  rival  Santana,  who  held  power  till 
1856,  in  which  year  he  repelled  a  third  invasion 
from  Haiti.  He  was  succeeded  by  Baez,  but  in 
1858  he  regained  power  and  ruled  absolutely 
until  1861.  In  that  year  he  proclaimed  the 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain,  and  his 
action  was  at  first  acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 
The  harshness  of  the  Spanish  rule,  however,  led 
to  an  insurrection  in  1863,  headed  by  .los*^  Maria 
Cabral,  who  in  December,  1864,  defeated  the  roy- 
alist forces  near  La  Ganela.  In  May,  18li5.  Spain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Republic. 
Baez  was  chosen  President,  but  was  driven  out  in 
1806  and  was  succeeded  by  Cabral.  The  latter 
in  turn  had  to  flee  in  1868,  and  Baez  once  more 
held  power  till  1873.  During  his  administration 
occurred  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
looking  toward  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo, 
a  favorite  project  with  certain  politicians  in  the 
L'nited  States  since  the  early  forties.  During  the 
early  part  of  President  Grant's  administration. 
General  O.  E.  Babcock  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  island 
and  its  resources.  While  there  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  annexation  (November  29,  1809),  by 
which,  on  payment  by  this  Government  of  $1.1.50.- 
000.  the  Dominican  Republic  was  to  become  part 
of  the  ITnited  States.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Dominican  people,  but  met  with  bitter  o|)po- 
sition  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was 
finally  rejected  by  a  tie  vote.  A  Congressional 
commission  visited  the  island  in  1871  and  pre- 
sented an  exhaustive  report  entirely  favorable 
to  annexation.  It  was  laid  before  Congress  by 
the  President,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
The  Dominican  Government  renewed  its  over- 
tures in  1874,  but  met  with  no  success.  After 
the  Presidency  of  Gonzales  (1873-79)  there  came 
a  period  of  disturbed  politics.  In  1884  Ulisse 
Heureaux  was  chosen  President,  and  after  two 
years  again  obtained  office.      He  ruled  with  reso- 
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lution  nnd  rcostiihlislied  oriliT,  but  perished  by 
aswiM.-iiimtioM  iu  Oitober.  IS!)!).  Ho  was  suc- 
c(>p<U'd  by  .limciii'Z.  who  in  turn  was  driven  out 
by  General  N'asquez  in  1002. 
"  Uim.ioGRAi'iiY.  Marlfs.  Uistoirc  descriptive 
de  ifaiiit  Ooniiiiiio  (Tours,  18G9)  ;  Klein,  San 
Domingo  (Phihidelpliia,  1870);  Gabb,  "On  the 
T()pl)^'l■aI)hy  and  (leolof.'j'  of  Santo  D()iiiin>jo." 
in  Txinsaclions  of  the  American  I'liilvnopliiral 
Socirty,  vol.  .\v.  (ib.,  IS"3)  ;  Hazard,  Santo  Do- 
niinyo,  I'a.it  and  I'resent  (London,  1873);  L#al, 
La  ripitblique  dominicaine  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Abad, 
l.a  rcpublica  dominicuna :  resena  general  y  sta- 
distiea  (Santo  Domingo.  1889);  Merino.  Flle- 
mentos  de  geografia  fi.iica,  politiea  e  histdriea  de 
la  republiea  dotninicana  (ib.,  1889);  .Jordan, 
CiKihirlilc  ilir  hisil  Ihiili    (Leipzig,   1849). 

SANTO  DOMINGO.  The  eapital  of  the  Re- 
public of  Santo  Doiningo.  situated  on  the  south 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  (Map:  West 
Indies,  M  .'>).  Tlie  city  is  regularly  built,  but 
its  streets  are  unpaved.  It  is  still  surrounded 
by  picturesque  walls,  and  contains  interesting 
remains  from  former  times,  such  as  the  ruins  of 
large  and  well-built  stone  mansions,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  present  straw-thatched  dwell- 
ings. There  is  a  large  Gothic  cathedral,  which 
was  the  resting  place  of  tlie  bones  of  Columbus 
until  170().  when  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
body  of  the  discoverer  was  transferred  to  Ha- 
vana, though  the  Dominicans  claim  that  it  still 
rests  in  their  cathedral.  A  large  statue  of  Co- 
luiidnis  stands  in  the  principal  square.  Other 
buildings  and  institutions  worthy  of  mention  are 
a  former  .Jesuit  college,  a  normal  school,  two  hos- 
pitals, an  arsenal,  and  barracks.  The  district  is 
fertile.  The  city  exports  much  sugar  and  coiTee. 
Its  harbor,  however,  is  an  open  and  dangerous 
roadstead,  and  the  river  is  accessible  only  to  very 
small  vessels.  Population,  25,000.  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in 
America,  having  been  founded  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus  in   14!)(i. 

SAN'TONIN  ( from  santon-ic.  from  I^at.  Sail- 
toniciis.  relating  to  the  Santoni,  from  Santoni.  a 
people  of  Aquitania;  especially  the  Santonicum 
absiiitliium.  Santonic  wormwood,  also  called  San- 
toniea  herba.  Santonic  herb,  which  abounded  in 
Aquitania) .  CijHigOj.  A  neutral  vegetable  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  santonica,  the  unexpanded 
Hower-heads  of  Artemisia  paueifloru.  a  perennial 
plant  of  the  order  Compositse,  growing  in  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor.  Santonin  is  colorless,  odorless, 
crystalline,  practically  insoluble  in  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  of  the  class  of  medi- 
cines known  as  anthelmintics  or  vermicides  for 
roundworms.  Two  peculiar  symptoms  occur  after 
the  ailministration  of  santonin.  The  urine  often 
acquires  a  reddish  tint,  which  may  give  rise  to 
an  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  blood 
in  that  (luid ;  and  under  its  influence  vision  be- 
comes remarkably  affected  for  a  few  hours,  every 
object  appearing  either  yellow  or  green,  red, 
blue,  or  violet.  This  change  may  come  on  sud- 
denly.     It   passes  off,  leaving  no  ill   effects. 

SANTOBIN,  siin'tS-ren'  (Anc.  Thera ;  Mod. 
Ok.  Thira).  An  island  in  the  J5gean  Sea  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  nomarchv  of  the  Cyclades 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  6").  It  is  situated 
30  miles  south  of  Naxos,  and  120  miles  east 
of  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  and 
has  an  area  of  27  square  miles.  It  is  crescent- 
shaped,   forming   with   two   smaller   islands   the 


edge  of  an  ancient  crater  now  c)ccu|)ied  by  a  cir- 
cular sheet  of  water  into  which  the  coasts  f;ill 
precipitously  to  a  great  depth.  The  island  con- 
sists chiefly  of  volcanic  material  and  rises  in  the 
volcano  of  Hagios  llias  to  a  lieight  of  1910  feet. 
Within  historical  times  several  new  volcanic 
islets  have  risen  from  the  surrounding  water,  the 
last  in  1866.  The  island  is  treeless  and  poorly 
watered,  but  the  volcanic  soil  is  fertile.  Wine 
and  puzzuolana  are  exported.  Population,  in 
1889,  11,924.  The  chief  town  is  Thira.  with 
a  population  of  1050.  The  island,  under  the 
name  of  Thera.  was  an  important  commercial 
State  in  ancient  times  and  the  mother  country 
of  the  powerful  colon}'  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  Re- 
mains of  prehistoric  dwellings  have  been  found 
in  Therasia  and  Southern  Santorin.  buried  in  part 
under  an  early  eruption,  of  which  the  date  cannot 
be  determined  with  certaint_y.  Mycena>an  re- 
mains have  also  been  found.  The  early  inscrip- 
tions preserve  a  very  primitive  form  of  tlie  Greek 
alphabet,  containing  only  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  and  lacking 
the  supplementary  signs,  though  these  were  added 
under  Ionian  influence.  (See  Alpii.^bet. )  Not 
onl}'  are  the  remains  on  the  island  important  for 
the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  .i^gean,  but 
the  excavation  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thera  on 
the  southeast  coast,  which  was  begun  in  1898,  has 
thrown  much  interesting  light  on  the  local  his- 
tory and  life  of  a  Greek  island,  especially  during 
the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  Consult : 
Hiller  von  Gaertringen  and  others.  Thera,  Unter- 
suchungen,  Vermessungen  und  Ausqrabutiqen  in 
den  Jahren  ISnS-lSdS  (vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1899;  vol. 
iv..  Berlin.  1902).  The  inscriptions  are  pub- 
lished in  Inscriptiones  Greeca-  Insularum  Maris 
/Egai.  fasc.  iii.   (Berlin.  1898). 

SANTOBINI,  san'tO-re'n?.  Giovanni  Do- 
MENico  (1081-1737).  An  Italian  anatomist, 
born  in  Florence  and  educated  there  by  the 
Jesuits.  He  studied  medicine  in  Pisa,  under  Mal- 
pighi,  and  then  practiced  in  Florence,  where  he 
was  professor  of  anatomy.  His  medical  writings, 
especially  those  on  anatomy  and  obstetrics,  were 
long  in  high  repute.  Among  his  anatomical  dis- 
coveries are  the  emissary  veins  leading  out  of 
the  sinuses  of  the  skull,  the  tubercles  or  cartila- 
ginous knobs  of  the  larynx,  the  risory  muscles, 
and  the  gaps  or  fissures  in  the  external  ear. 

SANTOS,  siin'tSs.  A  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the 
State  of  Silo  Paulo,  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  200  miles  southwest  of  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and 
25  miles  south  of  Siio  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad 
(Map:  Brazil.  H  8).  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
well  paved  and  shaded  streets,  and  fine  public 
gardens.  Tliere  is  also  a  good  water  supply,  but 
the  location  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  un- 
healt.hful  in  South  America,  being  subject  to  an- 
nual epidemics  of  yellow  fever.  Recent  drainage 
works  have,  however,  somewhat  improved  its 
sanitary  condition.  The  harbor  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Rio  in  importance  and  in  the  amount  of  its 
trade  and  shipping.  It  is  provided  with  wharves 
accessible  for  large  ships,  and  in  1900  099  ves- 
sels, with  a  total  of  869,718  tons,  entered,  and 
about  as  many  cleared.  A  large  number  of  immi- 
grants pass  through  this  port.  Santos  is  now  the 
principal  outlet  for  the  great  coffee-producing 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  having  in  recent  years 
supplanted  Rio  de  .Janeiro  as  the  greatest  coffee- 
exporting  port  in  the  world.    The  export  in  1900 
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amounted  to  .').S4!t.I14  hags  of  1.32  pounda  each 
valued    at    about    $44,000,000.       Population,    in 

1!)(I0,    I'stiiiiatc.l    at    41,000. 

SANTOS-DUMONT.  siin'tos  du'iiK-.x',  Ai.- 
BEKTo  (  l.S7;i — ).  A  Brazilian  aeronaut  and 
designer  of  airship.s.  born  in  Sao  Paulo.  I-'roni 
an  earl.v  a;;e  he  was  interested  in  praetieal  me- 
olianics  and  engineering;,  and  especially  in  the 
literature  of  aeronauties,  l)ut  it  was  not  until 
ISilT  that  lie  attempted  his  lirst  aseent  at  Paris, 
wliere  he  niaile  his  resideni'c.  Soon  after  he 
eonsfrueted  and  used  a  spherieal  balloon  in  which 
new  and  original  ideas  were  embodied,  and  in 
IHIIS,  profiting  by  his  experience  as  an  automo- 
bilist,  he  successfully  applied  a  gasoline  engine 
and  propeller  to  an  elongated  balloon.  For  an 
improved  air-ship  he  received  the  Encouragement 
Prize  of  the  Paris  Aero  Club  in  1!M)I,  and  in 
the  same  year  with  his  sixth  air-ship  he  made 
a  trip  from  Saint-t'loud  around  the  Eirtel  Tower 
and  l>aek,  winning  the  Deutsh  Prize  and  receiv- 
ing a  medal  from  tlie  Brazilian  tTOvernment.  Sub- 
seijuently  he  devoted  himself  to  improving  his 
air-ships  and  to  devising  new  types,  especially  for 
military  and  long  distance  work.  For  descrip- 
tion of  these  and  other  air-ships  see  Aeronaut- 
ics. Consult  Santos-Dumont,  ily  Airsliips  (New 
York.    1904). 

SANTO  TOMAS,  t6-mas'.  A  town  of  Central 
Luzon.  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Batangas, 
situated  25  miles  north  of  Batangas.  on  the  main 
road  and  projected  railroad  between  that  city  and 
Manila  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  F  5),  Popu- 
lation, estimated,   1899,  10,769. 

SAN  VICENTE,  siin  v^-siin'tfi.  A  town  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  on  the  riglit  bank  of 
tlie  Acahuapa  Rivt^r,  32  miles  east  of  San  Sal- 
vador (Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  It  manu- 
factures rebosos,  silk  shawls,  shoes,  hats,  salt, 
spirits,  and  cigars.     Population,  about  10,000, 

SANZIO,  R.vPii.\EL.     See  Raph.\el  Santi. 

SAO  CARLOS  DE  CAMPINAS,  soux  kiir' 
16s  da  kam-pe'na.^.     See  CAMrix.\.s. 

SAO  FRANCISCO,  fraN-sgs'k.l  The  chief 
river  of  Eastern  Brazil  {Map:  Brazil.  K  .5). 
It  rises  on  the  Serra  da  Canastra  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Minas  fieraes,  and  flows 
northeast  through  that  State  and  the  State  of 
Bahia.  then  eastward  on  the  boundary  between 
Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and  finally  southeast 
between  Alagoas  and  Sergipe.  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  200  miles  southwest  of  Pernam- 
buco. Its  total  length  is  about  1800  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  its  course  lies  on  the  semi-arid 
plains  of  the  Brazilian  plateau  In  its  extreme 
upper  course  it  is  torrential,  descending  from 
the  mountains  in  a  series  of  rapids  as  far  as  the 
confluence  with  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  where  it  be- 
comes navigable  for  large  vessels.  For  the  next 
1000  miles  of  its  course  it  is  broad,  deep,  and 
navigable  until  it  begins  the  descent  of  the 
escarpment,  about  200  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
it  is  completely  obstructed  by  a  series  of  rapids 
which  end  in  the  magnificent  Falls  of  Paulo 
Alfonso,  where  the  river,  narrowed  to  a  width  of 
60  feet,  plunges  over  a  rocky  ledge  in  three  leaps 
with  a  total  height  of  265  feet.  Below  the  falls, 
which  have  been  called  the  'Niagara  of  Brazil,' 
the  river  flows  through  a  deep  canon,  and  only 
for  the  last  135  miles  of  its  course  is  it  navigable 
for   sea-going   vessels.      It  enters   the   ocean   by 


two  mouths,  both  of  which  are  ])artly  obstructed 
by  bars,  though  they  admit  vi'ssels  of  15  feet 
draught  at  high  water.  .\  railroad  has  \>eon 
built  around  the  falls,  and  another  connects  Bahia 
with  .Joazi'iro  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river, 
which  is  regularly  navigated  by  inland  steamers. 
The  tributaries  are  all  comparatively  short, 
though  several  are  navigable.  The  largest  is  the 
Rio  (;ran<le,  one  of  whose  branches,  the  Hio 
I'reto,  has  continuous  water  connection  with  a 
branch  of  the  Tocantins. 

SAO  JOAO  D'EL  REI.  soux  zli.VouN'dfl  rA'^. 
A  town  Ml  the  Static  of  Minas  (ieraes,  Brazil, 
sixty-six  miles  southwest  of  t)uro  Preto,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  .Mortes.  It  is  an  im- 
portant conunercial  centre,  with  railroad  con- 
nection with  Saban'i  and  Rio  di'  .lanciro.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1670  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  gold  anil  diamond  mines.  Now  its 
chief  industry  is  sto<k-raising.  It  exports  hides, 
lard,  and  cheese.     Population,  about  10,000. 

SAO  LEOPOLDO,  la'6-pf.l'dr>.  A  town  of 
the  State  of  Kio  (irande  ilo  Sul.  Brazil,  on  a 
branch  of  the  .Jacuhy,  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  capital.  Porto  .Megre  (Map:  Chile,  (i  9). 
The  town  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  peopled 
almost  wholly  by  (iermans,  many  of  whom  are 
descendants  of  the  first  (!erman  colony  of  Brazil, 
established  here  in   IS24.    Population,  about  7000. 

SAO  LUIZ  DE  MARANHAO,  loo-esh'  dA 
mii'ra  nyoux'.     A  city  of  Brazil.    See  Mabanuao. 

SAONE,  son  (ancient  .-Irai-).  A  river  of 
France,  the  most  important  aftluent  of  the  Rhone 
(Map:  France,  L  5).  It  rises  in  the  Faucilles 
Mountains  in  the  Department  of  V'osges,  and 
flows  south  past  Gray.  Chalon.  and  Macon  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  is  300 
miles  long,  and  navigable  to  Corre.  232  miles. 
Canals  connect  it  with  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the 
Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine.  The  chief 
aftluents  are  the  Doubs  and  ()gnon.  Consult 
llamert(m.  The  Saone   (London,   188,S). 

SAONE,  Haute.  A  department  of  France. 
See  Haite-Saoxe. 

Sa6nE-ET-L0IRE,  h  Iwar.  A  southeastern 
department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Department  of  lura  and  the  river  Saone,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Department  of  Ni^vre  and  the 
river  Loire  (Map:  France.  L  5).  Area.  3.302 
square  miles;  population,  in  1890.  621,337;  in 
1901,  620,360.  The  country  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  rivers  which 
give  their  names  to  the  department,  and  sepa- 
rated by  rich  vine-clad  hills.  The  most  impor- 
tant cereals  are  wheat  and  oats.  Coal  is  mined 
extensively,  and  there  are  important  iron  manu- 
factures, the  works  of  Le  Creusot  (q.v.)  being  in 
this  department.     Capital,  MAcon. 

SAO  PAULO,  soux  poiTlO.  A  State  of  Brazil, 
situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Republic 
and  bounded  by  Minas  (ieraes  on  the  north  and 
east.  Rio  de  .laneiro  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  State  of  Parana  on  the  south,  and 
Matto  Grosso  on  the  west  (ilap:  Brazil,  H  S). 
Area,  112.280  square  miles.  The  narrow  strip  of 
low  coastland  is  succeeded  by  a  mountain  chain 
running  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  country  west 
of  the  mountains  is  an  elevated  plateau,  traversed 
bv  numerous  river  valleys.  The  western  portion, 
ail  joining  the  Parana  River,  is  little  known  and 
inhabited  only  by  roving  Indians.    The  chief  riv- 
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ers  of  llic  .-Mato  are  tlip  Tunlo,  Tictv,  and  the 
A-uupeliv,  all  of  tliiii)  tributaries  of  tlio  Parana, 
ami  partly  iiavi'jabU'.  The  climate  is  ■■enerally 
iiuHliiate  "and  liealtlifnl  and  only  the  coast  is  ex- 
ccssivolv  hot.  while  frost  occurs  on  the  plateau. 
The  soil  is  of  great  fertility  and  is  so  well  adapted 
fur  the  cultivation  of  collee  that  Sao  Paulo  has 
hecoiiie  the  chief  coirccproducing  State  of  Brazil. 
Supircane  is  also  produced  in  the  coast  land,  and 
stock-raising  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  chief  nianufactuied  products  are  cotton 
goods,  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  sonic  iron  products, 
t'oinuiercially  S.'io  Paulo  occupies  a  very  promi- 
nent position.  The  annual  value  of  its  ex|)orts 
amounts  to  nearly  .$1.50.0011.000,  of  which  coflTee 
forms  over  90  per  cent.  The  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures are  largely  in  German  hands.  The  cap- 
ital. Sao  Paulo,  is"  connected  by  rail  with  the 
chief  seaport.  Santos,  as  well  as  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  railway  lines  of  ilinas  (ieraes. 
Population  of  the  State,  in  1890,  1,384,753,  in- 
cluding a  large  European  element. 

SAO   PAULO.     The  capital  of  the   State  of 
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cording  to  Parsi  mythology  Zoroaster  (q.v.)  thrice 
approached  his  third  wile,  Hvovi,  but  williout 
union.  The  seed  was  preserved  in  the  Lake  of 
Kansava,  which  is  identified  with  the  modern 
Hamun  swamp  in  Seistan.  At  the  end  of  nine 
out  of  the  twelve  thousand  years  which  elapse  be- 
tween the  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment,  a  vir 
gin  bathes  in  Lake  Kansava,  conceives,  and  bears 
the  first  of  the  millennial  prophets,  Ukhshat- 
ereta  or  Aushetar.  After  another  thousand  years 
a  second  virgin  in  like  manner  bears  Ukhshat- 
neinah  or  Aushetar-mah,  and  when  this  millen- 
nium expires,  Astvat-ereta,  the  great  Saoshyant, 
is  born.  During  these  three  thousand  years  the 
world  continually  grows  better,  so  that  even  in 
the  time  of  L'khshat-nemah  but  one-third  of  man- 
kind is  evil,  while  human  food  consists  only  of 
vegetables  and  milk,  and  is  taken  but  once  in 
three  days.  When  Astvat-ereta  comes  the  prep- 
arations for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  begin, 
commencing  with  the  first  man,  Gayomart,  and 
the  primal  pair,  Mashya  and  Mashyoi.  This 
takes  lifty-seven  years,  during  which  the  Saosh- 
yant is  assisted  by  fifteen  men  and  fifteen  maidens. 


Sao   Paulo.   Brazil,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities    't^f^gy  tijg   judgment  .Astvat-ereta,   with  his  help 


in  the  Republic.  It  is  situated  210  miles  south- 
west of  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  on  a  plateau  having  a 
mild  and  healthful  climate,  and  separated  from 
its  port,  Santos,  25  miles  distant,  by  the  Serra  do 
Mar  (Map:  Brazil.  H  8).  It  has  a  modern  ap- 
pearance, with  long,  busy  streets,  traversed  by 
street  railroads,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  lined 
with  fine  shops  and  warehouses.     The  most  nota- 


ers,  performs  a  sacrifice  of  the  ox  Hadhayos  or 
Sarsaok  and  the  white  Hom  plant  (see  Soma). 
From  these  ofl'crings  a  mystic  drink  is  prepared 
which  gives  immortality  to  all  mankind.  After 
this  the  Saoshyant,  together  with  his  helpers, 
gives,  at  the  command  of  Onnazd  (q.v.),  recom- 
pense to  all  according  to  their  deeds. 

The  origin  of  the  Saoshyant  concept  is  uncer- 


ble  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  Government    ^jjj,,     Qjjg  jg  naturally  inclined  to  derive  it  from 
building,   which   is  an   old  .Jesuit  college,   dating  - 

almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  mag-nificent 
Ypiranga  Palace,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  are  also  a 
large  and  well-equipped  hospital  and  a  celebrated 
law  school.  Sao  Paulo  is  the  industrial  centre 
of  the  State,  the  principal  manufactures  being 
articles  of  consumption.  It  also  has  a  large 
trade,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  State  railroad  sys- 
tem. Its  growth  during  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  exceedingly  rapid,  and  is  largely  due  to  Ger- 
man and  Italian  immigration.  Its  population  in 
1890  was  (54,934,  and  in  1900  it  was  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  .Jesuits  in 
1554  as  a  mission  station. 


SAO   ROQTJE,   ro'ka.  Cape.     See  Cape  Sax 

EOQIK. 

SAOSHYANT,  sou'shyant  (Av.  saoh/ant,  he 
who  is  to  save,  fut.  part,  of  sfi,  Skt.  su,  to  swell, 
prosper).  The  Iranian  Messiah.  In  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Avesta  the  term  is  frequently  used 
in  the  plural  to  denote  those  who  by  their  special 
sanctity  and  zeal  further  the  cause  of  Zoroastri- 
anism,  and  also  to  refer  to  such  saints  as  will 
appear  at  the  millennium,  where  they  will  assist 
in  the  complete  renovation  of  the  world  which 
will  then  take  place.  In  its  special  and  more 
usual  sense,  however,  the  Saoshyant  is  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  three  millennial  prophets,  who 
is  to  usher  in  the  day  of  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind. This  religious  concept  is  not  certainly  men- 
tioned, although  it  may  be  implied,  in  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  Avesta  (q.v.),  the  Gathas  (q.v.); 
but  in  the  later  Avesta,  especially  in  the  nine- 
teenth yasht,  the  idea  is  developed,  while  the 
Pahlavi  texts  (see  Pahlavi  Language  and  Lit- 
EBATUBE)   give  tjie  doctrine  in  full  detail.     Ac- 


Babylonia,  whence  certain  Iranian  ideas  were 
certainly  borrowed.  Of  this,  because  of  the 
meagre  eschatological  literature  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  ( see  E.schatology  ) ,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence, for  Marduk,  who,  like  Ninib  and  Gula,  is 
called  the  'restorer  of  the  dead  to  life,'  and  who 
triumphs  over  Tiamat  in  the  cosmic  battle  which 
is  transferred  in  Zoroastrianism  as  in  Judaism 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is 
scarcely  an  analogue.  The  revivification  given 
by  Marduk  is  only  some  such  boon  as  deliverance 
of  the  sick  from  disease.  Neither  do  the  religions 
of  India  aflord  any  parallel  to  Astvat-ereta.  So 
far  as  the  material  at  present  available  goes,  the 
idea  is  specifically  Iranian.  The  analogy  of  the 
Zoroastrian  with  the  Judieo-Christian  Messiah 
idea  is  striking,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  as  the  apocalypses  of  Ezra, 
Paul,  and  John,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  ( cf .  also  Revelation  xi.  3 )  that  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  or  Moses  and  Elijah  (cf.  also  Matthew 
xvii.  3),  are  to  precede  the  Messiah.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  religious 
influence  of  Persia  on  the  Jews  has  been  over- 
estimated, and  that  the  Saoshyant  and  the  Mes- 
siah were  independent  developments.  Consult: 
.Jackson,  "Iranische  Religion,"  in  Geiger  and 
Kuhn,  Grundriss  der  iramschen  Philologie,  vol. 
ii.  (Strassburg,  1900-03);  Casartelli,  Philosophi/ 
of  Ihe  M azdayasnian  Religion  Under  the  Sasfsa- 
nids  (Bombay,  1889)  ;  Soderblom.  La  vie  future 
d'apri-s  le  Mazdeisme  (Paris,  1901)  :  Biiklen,  Yer- 
wfindtschaft  der  jiiidisch-christliche)!  mit  der 
parsisehen  Eschatologie  (Gottingen,  1902). 

SAO  THOME,  souN  to-ma'.  or  Saint  Thomas. 
An  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  situated  off 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
270  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  (Map: 
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Africa,  E  5).  Area,  3ijS  .square  miles.  It  is 
voUaiiic  and  mountainous,  being  more  than  7000 
feet  high.  The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and  nearly 
tlie  whole  island  is  covered  with  lu.\uriant 
forests.  The  chief  product  is  cacao,  of  which 
14,914  tons  were  exported  in  1901.  C'ollee  and 
cinchona  are  also  exported.  Tlicre  is  consider- 
able trade,  the  exports  in  1900  being  valued  at 
$3.808,03,5.  The  eaiiital,  Cidade  de  S.-io  Thome, 
is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  also  over  the  neighboring  Prince's  Island. 
Population,  in  1900.  37,77(i,  90  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  negroes. 

SAP  (AS.  swp.  OHG.  .so/",  Ger.  SafI,  sap; 
probably  from  Lat.  sapa,  must).  The  popular 
name  for  the  wateiy  solutions  foimd  in  plants, 
and  without  exact  scientific  significance.  It  is 
projjcrly  applied  only  to  the  juices,  though  some- 
times used  to  designate  the  slimy  protoplasm 
which  escapes  from  the  delicate  layers  of  cells 
lying  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in  shrubs  or 
trees.  It  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm 
of  active  cells  and  also  dead  and  otherwise  empty 
cells,  such  as  wood.  The  water  absorbed  by 
the  protoplasm  is  first  secreted  in  the  form  of 
minute  droplets;  these  enlarge  and  merge 
one  by  one,  until  at  maturity  usually  only 
one  large  sap  cavity  (vacuole)  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  ])rotoplasm.  (See  Growth,  Fig. 
5.)  This  water  takes  up  into  solution  many 
of  the  foods  manufactured  by  the  plant  and 
also  a  great  many  of  the  mineral  salts  which 
enter  the  plant  from  without.  It  is.  therefore, 
a  solution  of  a  variable  but  very  lai-ge  number 
of  tile  most  diverse  materials.  The  solution  is 
usually  very  dilute,  although  in  cells  of  storage 
tissues  a  considerable  percentage  of  reserve  food 
may  be  present.  Thus  in  the  cultivated  beet  the 
percentage  of  cane  sugar  in  the  sap  runs  from 
10  to  17,  while  various  gums,  proteids,  and  salts 
are  also  present  in  smaller  amounts.  Expressed 
sap  is  utilized  for  flavoring  palatable  drinks,  for 
sugar-making,  for  making  various  liquors,  as 
pulque,  etc.  The  sap  of  trees  is  popularly,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  ascend  in  the  spring 
and  descend  in  the  autumn.  The  amount  of 
sap  in  such  plants  increases  from  simuner  until 
early  spring.  Through  the  winter  the  tissues 
are  saturated,  and  in  cold  climates  the}'  freeze 
solid.     See  Conduction. 

SAP  (OF.  sappe,  Fr.  sap,  hoe,  mattock,  from 
JIL.  srippa,  sapa,  hoe,  mattock,  probably  from 
Gk.  (TKaTravn.  shapaiw.  hoe,  from  o-KOTrTeii',  skap- 
trill,  to  dig).  A  military  term  denoting  a  nar- 
row trench,  subsequently  widened,  which  is  con- 
tinually prolonged  in  the  desired  direction,  by 
digging  away  the  earth  at  its  head,  and  utilizing 
the  same  as  a  cover  for  the  working  party.  A 
single  or  full  sap  is  a  trench  with  the  parapet 
constructed  at  the  head,  and  on  its  exposed 
flank.  A  double  sap  Is  so  called  when  both 
flanks  and  the  head  of  the  sap  are  exposed  to 
fire:  two  full  saps  are  driven  parallel  and  very 
near  to  each  other,  each  with  its  parapet  on  the 
outer  flank.  The  double  sap  is  formed  by  re- 
moving the  strip  of  earth  dividing  the  two  nar- 
row trenches,  the  result  being  a  single  wide 
trench  or  sap  with  a  parapet  on  each  side.  Run- 
ning a  sap  has  always  been  a  difficult  as  well 
as  dangerous  operation,  owing  to  the  command 
of  fire  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  soon  came 
to  be  restricted  to  night  operations.     The  modern 


searchlight  and  other  electrical  contrivances, 
however,  make  the  hazard  as  great  by  night  as 
it  would  lie  by  day.  The  soldiers  foinierly  de- 
tailed and  trained  for  this  work  in  the  British 
Army  were  known  as  sapiters.  See  Siege  anu 
SiEOE  Works. 

SAPAJOU,  or  SAJOU.  A  French  rendering  of 
an  ol)scnrc  native  name  in  Brazil  (see  SaI), 
now  api)lied  to  the  typical  American  monkeys  of 
the  genus  Cebus,  of  which  many  sjiecies  are 
known.  The  group  includes  some  of  the  largest 
of  American  monkeys  as  well  as  those  which 
have  the  largest  brain  capacity  and  show  the 
greatest  intelligence.  The  monkeys  which  range 
the  farthest  north  are  also  sapajous.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  species  is  the  'white-fronted' 
(Cebtis  albifrons),  common  in  the  forests  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  and  easily  recognized 
by  its  light  brown  color  and  white  forehead. 
Like  the  tribe  generally,  they  live  in  troops  of 
30  or  more  and  are  great  jumpers,  leaping,  it  is 
said,  40  or  50  feet  from  tree  to  tree,  when  neces- 
sary. They  are  often  made  pets  of.  but  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  and  are  restless  anil  irritable. 
One  of  the  largest  species  is  Cebus  oUvaceus, 
which  is  44  inches  long,  20  of  which  belongs  to 
the  tail.  The  'sapajous'  of  the  genus  Ateles  in- 
clude the  well-known  coaitas  or  spider-monkeys 
(q.v.).  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  is  the 
weeper  sapajou,  or  'capuchin'  {Cebus  capucinus) , 
whose  fur  has  a  golden  tinge,  and  is  short  and 
even  all  over  its  head  as  though  'roached.'  Young 
ones  are  constantly  made  captive.  See  Plate  of 
American  JIonkeys. 

SAPAN"  WOOD,  SAPPAN  WOOD  (Malay 
supaiifi).  or  BuKKlM  Woon.  The  wood  of  Cwsal- 
piivi  SapiKin.  an  East  Indian  tree,  about  40  feet 
high,  with  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
3"ellow  flowers,  much  used  as  a  red  dyt.  which  is 
not  easily  fixed.  It  is  largely  exported  from 
Singapore  and  other  East  Indian  ports  to  Cal- 
cutta and  to  Europe. 

SAP-CHAPER.  One  of  many  species  of  ceto- 
nian  beetles  which  have  mouth-jjarts  formed  for 
the  sipping  or  lapping  of  vegetable  juices  rather 
than  for  lioring  or  chewing.  They  feed  indif- 
ferently upon  the  sap  which  exudes  from  wounds 
in  trees  or  upon  the 
juices  of  over-ripe  or 
injured  fruit  or  oth- 
er succulent  vegetable 
growth  and  upon  pol- 
len. One  of  the  com- 
monest species  in  the 
United  States  is  the  . 
brown  sap-chafer  {Eu- 
phoria inda),  a  rather 
large  brown  variegated 
beetle  which  appears 
abundantly  in  the  au- 
tunui  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Western  States, 
spring  beneath  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  and 
the  larv£e.  which  are  white  grubs  closely  resem- 
bling the  larvte  of  the  May-beetles  and  the  fig- 
eater  or  .Tune-beetle  (qq.v.),  feed  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  soil  humus. 

SAPHIR,  sa'fer,  MoRiTZ  Gottlieb  (179.5- 
1858).  An  Austrian  humorous  writer,  born  at 
Lovas-Bereny,  Hungary.  He  edited  the  Vienna 
Humorist  from  1837  to  1858,  and.  his  humorous 
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remiinps  in  mat  litv  iiijuvol  iiiuoli  poiiularity  in 
tlieir  time.  His  i>i"il)licatiuii8,  such  as  the  /'/ic- 
gcmlrs  Album  fiir  fjnist,  IScherz,  Humor  unci 
Ubiiiafrohe  Ltiuiie  (184ti),  ami  Koinersation»- 
hsikun  fiir  Gcist,  Witz  und  Humor  (2d  ed. 
18(iO).  arc  now  little  read.  They  display  chielly 
a  facility  for  clever  plays  upon  words. 

SAFHIRE  D'EAU,  sik'f^r'  do  (Fr.,  water- 
sapphire),  ur  i)i<  iiiioiTK.  A  gem  variety  of 
iolite.  When  cut  it  shows  a  very  fine  play  of 
colors,  presenting  different  shades  of  blue,  bluish 
white,  and  yellowish  gray,  according  to  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  mineral  is  viewed. 

SAP'INDA'CEJE  (Xeo-Lat.  noni.  pi.,  from 
Hii itiiidus.  fniiii  l.at.  .so/)o,  soap).  The  So.u'ISKUHV 
Kamilv.  a  nalural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
trees,  twining  tendrillicaring  slirubs,  and  a  few 
herbaceous  climbers,  about  lOOO  known  species, 
natives  of  warm  climates,  especially  of  South 
America  and  India,  abntit  3t)0  species  of  lianas 
occurring  in  the  tropics.  None  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Sapindus  and  Serjania  are  the  only  in- 
digenous genera  in  the  United  States.  The  tim- 
ber of  some  species  is  valuable;  Guarana  bread 
is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  this  order; 
the  leaves  of  another  (Cardiospernium  Halicaca- 
bum)  are  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable  in  the 
Moluccas:  and  the  fruits  of  some  species,  as 
Nephelium  and  I.itchi.  are  excellent.  The  chief 
genera  of  the  order  Sapindacefe  are  Serjania, 
Paullinia,  Sa]>indus.  Litchi.  Xephelium,  Lupania, 
Bligbia.  Dodona'a,  and  Koelreuteria. 

SAPI-TJTAN.  The  JIalay  name  of  the  anoa 
(q.v.).  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Biffaloe.s. 

SAFO  (Sp.,  large  toad).  A  South  American 
name  for  various  toad-fisbes  (q.v.)  especially 
one  of  the  genus  Poricbthys,  or  'midshipmen,' 
a  species  { l'orirlilh;/s  iwtatus)  very  abundant 
along  the  (California  coa.st.  It  lives  under  stones 
near  the  shore,  and  is  locally  known  as  the 
'singing-fish,'  on  account  of  a  peculiar  liumming 
noise  made  with  its  air-bladder.  It  is  about  15 
inches  long,  olive  brown  with  coppery  reflections, 
the  sides  marked  with  broad  bars,  and  the  pores 
of  the  lateral  line  bead-like  and  shining. 

SAP'ODIL'LA  (Sp.  sapolilla,  diminutive  of 
sapota,  zapotr,  from  Aztec  sapotl,  sapota  tree). 
A  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sapotaceae  (q.v.) .  The 
fruit  has  a  sub-acid  pulp  wliich  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  dessert  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
tree  is  native  and  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  man}'  other  tropical  countries. 

SAPONI,  sa-po'ne.  A  Virginia  tribe  of 
Sionan  stuck  (q.  v.)  known  in  history  as  the 
confederates  of  the  kindred  Tutelo.  both  tribes  be- 
ing now  extinct.  The  Saponi  are  first  mentioned 
in  1070  by  the  (lerman  traveler  .John  Lederer 
(q.v.),  who  visited  their  town  on  what  a:ppears  to 
have  been  Otter  Creek,  southwest  of  Lynch- 
burg. Besides  I^ederer's  early  notes  we  have  some 
Taluable  ethnologic  information  concerning  the 
Saponi  from  William  Byrd  (q.v.),  in  charge  of 
the  Virginia  boundary  survey  of  1728,  who  visited 
their  town  and  had  one  of  their  men  in  his  service 
as  guide  and  hunter.  They  still  made  tire  by 
Tubbing  two  dry  sticks  together,  and  new  fire 
was  always  made  for  each  ceremonial  occasion. 
They  made  spoons  from  bulTalo  horn,  and  their 
women  wove  baskets  and  dress  fabrics  from  the 
fibre  of  'silk  grass'  (yueea).  They  had  horses, 
but    were    awkward    riders.       They    had    strict 


regard  to  religious  taboos.  Tlie  men  were  do- 
scribeil  as  having  something  great  and  venerable 
in  their  countenances,  beyonil  what  was  conunon 
ai in  >a\ai;cs.      See  also  OoCANEECIII;   TUTELO. 

SAPON  IFICA'TION.  See  Esters;  Fats; 
Oils  ;  Soap. 

SAP'ONIN  (from  Lat.  sapo,  soap),  C^jH^O,,. 
A  glucosidc  contained  in  various  plants,  including 
the  Supoiiuria  o/ficinalis,  or  soapwort,  the  Poly- 
ijiila  senega,  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc. 
It  is  readily  extracted  from  the  root  of  soapwort 
by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  wliich,  as  it  cools, 
deposits  the  saponin  as  an  amorphous  sediment. 
It  derives  it  name  from  its  behavior  with  water, 
with  which  it  forms  an  opalescent  fluid  that 
fro?bs  when  shaken,  like  a  solution  of  soap,  if 
even  xuVb  P'^'*  "^  saponin  be  present.  By  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  saponin  breaks  up  into 
sapogenin,  ChHjjOj,  and  sugar. 


tAPODiLi.A  {Acbras  SApota). 

SAPORTA,  sa'por'ta',  Gaston,  Marquis  de 
(  1823-11,5).  A  French  botanist  and  paleontologist, 
born  at  Saint  Zacharie  (Var).  He  served  in  the 
army,  then  devoted  him.self  to  vegetable  paleon- 
tology, and  in  1876  became  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides 
man}'  contributions  to  periodicals,  of  which  part 
were  on  the  climate  of  geological  periods,  he 
wrote:  Le  monde  des plantes  avantVapparilion  de 
I'homme  (1878);  L'evolution  du  rdgne  vegftal 
(with  Marion,  1881-85)  ;  Origine  paUontologique 
dcs  nrhrcs  cultives  (1888);  and  a  genealogical 
studv.  La  famille  de  Mme.  de  S^vigni  en  Pro- 
vence (1889). 

SAP'OTA'CE^  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Hapola,  from  Sp.  sapota,  zapote,  sapota  tree), 
The  Sapodilla  Family.  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  often  abound- 
ing in  milky  juice,  which  in  many  species  yields 
gutta-percha.  There  are  nearly  400  known 
species,   chiefly    natives   of   the   tropics,   and   the 
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iciiiaiiiclor  of  sulitiopical  rimiitiii's.  The  fruits 
III  >iiim'  are  jileasaut,  as  tlie  sapodilla  and  oilier 
species  of  the  genus  Achras,  the  star  apiile 
(q.v.)  and  other  speeies  of  Chrysophylluni,  vari- 
ous speeies  of  Mimusops,  Lucuina,  etc.  Tlie  genus 
Bassia  contains  species  valuable  for  the  oils 
which  they  yield.  The  seeds  of  Jlinnisops  Klengi 
also  yield  oil  abundantly.  The  followinf;  "eiiera 
embrace  species  wliieli  yield  fii'tt'i-pereha,  some 
of  thorn  at  one  time  being  almost  the  only  .sources 
of  that  product :  Payena.  Falaiiuiuui,  Bassia,  Is- 
onandra  or  Dichopsis,  and  Jlimusops. 

SAPPHIRE  (OF..  Fr.  .s»/)/iir,  from  Lat.  fxip- 
phinis,  from  Ok.  aanpf^pos,  xii ijpliciros.  sapphire, 
or  perhaps  lapis  lazuli,  from  Heb.  sappir,  sa|)- 
phire).  A  blue  variety  of  corundum  (q.v.),  higii- 
ly  prized  as  a  gem.  It  is  similar  in  composition 
to  the  ruby,  but  it  is  somewhat  harder  and 
of  slightly  higher  specific  gravity.  It  crystallizes 
in  the  he.xagonal  system,  usually  in  the  form  of 
double  pyramids.  The  sapphire  has  a  beautiful 
blue  color,  although  spotted  varieties  are  not 
rare,  the  yellow,  white,  and  blue  spots  being  some- 
times sharply  separated  or  again  grading  into 
each  other.  Heating  the  stone  drives  the  blue 
color  away  permanently.  The  value  of  the  gem 
increases  with  the  depth  of  the  color  up  to  the 
limit  of  translucency,  the  most  prized  specimens 
having  a  corn-flower  blue  tint.  Asteria  is  the 
name  applied  to  an  imperfectly  transparent 
variety  which,  when  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  shows  six  star-liUc  rays.  Sapphires  of 
good  color  and  size  are  more  connnon  than  rubies 
and  much  cheaper.  A  specimen  of  good  color, 
weighing  two  or  three  carats,  has  about  the  same 
value  as  a  diamond  of  equal  size.  Some  very 
large  sapphires  have  been  found:  one  of  951 
carats  was  recorded  in  1827  as  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King  of  Ava.  Other  large  stones 
are  in  the  museum  of  the  .Tardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris.  Sapphires  occur  in  very  nnich  the  same 
regions  as  the  ruby,  and  indeed  the  two  are  often 
found  together.  The  best  sapphires  come  from 
Siam,  where  they  are  mined  in  the  loose  surface 
deposits  which  yield  the  ruby.  They  are  also 
found  in  Burma.  Ceylon,  and  Kashmir,  and  at 
many  localities  in  Australia.  The  Australian 
saiJphiies  are  not  regarded  with  much  favor,  ow- 
ing to  their  dark  color.  In  the  United  States 
the  most  valuable  stones  are  obtained  in  North 
Carolina  and  Montana.  In  the  former  State 
they  are  found  in  gravel  defwsits,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  a  washing  process.  The 
IMontana  deposits,  the  most  important  discovered 
in  recent  years,  occur  as  bars  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River,  and  also  in  an  igneous  dike,  which 
can  be  traced  for  several  miles.  The  stones  are 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  decomposed  portion  of 
the  dike  and  are  separated  from  the  matrix  by 
washing.  They  range  in  weight  from  less  than 
one  carat  up  to  four  or  five  carats.  The  pro- 
duction of  sapphires  in  the  United  States  in 
1901  was  valued  at  $90,000.  almost  the  entire  out- 
put coming  from  Montana. 

BiBi,ioGR.\PiiY.  Bauer,  EdrJ-steinl-uitde  (Leip- 
zig, 1896)  :  Kunz,  Gcmf:  and  Precious  atones 
( New  York )  ;  Pratt,  "The  Occurrence  and  Dis-  . 
tribution  of  Corundum  in  the  United  States." 
Vnited  lifafes  Geoloc/ical  f^urvey  BiiUetin  So. 
If^O   (Washington,  19(11). 

SAPPHO     (Lat..    from    Ok.  Sott^u').      A    Les- 
bian poetess  of  good  family,  a  contemporary  of 


Alcitus  (e.tiOO  B.C.)  and  with  him  the  chief 
creator  of  the  -Kolian  personal  lyric.  Sappho  i.s 
for  us  ehielly  a  name — a  theme  for  the  fervent 
rhetoric  evoked  l)y  impassioned  contemplation  of 
the  few  ex(iuisite  fragments  of  her  poems  that 
time  has  spareil,  a  type  of  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  woman  in  literature,  a  .symbol  and 
synonym  of  the  intoxication  of  absolute  lyric, 
'all  fire  ami  dew.'  She  was  born  possibly  at 
Kresos,  more  probably  at  Mityleiie,  where  she 
lived  until  she  was  exiled  by  an  uprising  of  the 
democratic  party  against  the  oligarchs.  From 
her    poems     we    infer    that    she    practiced    and 

taught    her    art    in    a    coterie,    club,    or    scl 1 

of  maidens,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached, 
whom  she  addressed  in  the  languagi-  of  jmssioiiate 
aduralioii,  an<l  whose  bridal  odes  she  composed 
when  they  li'ft  her  to  marry.  Familiar  to  all 
poets  and  lovers  is  the  legend  of  her  unrequited 
love  for  Phaon  and  of  her  casting  herscdf  down 
from  the  promontory  of  Lover's  Leap  to  that 
"Leueadian  grave  which  hides  too  deep  the  su- 
preme head  of  .song"  (Swinburne).  Alcauis  is 
said  to  have  been  her  lover  and  to  have  ad<tressed 
her  in  the  words,  "Violet-lrcsscd,  sweetly  smiling, 
pure  Sappho,  fain  would  1  speak,  but  shame  for- 
bids." To  this  she  replied,  "If  thy  desire  was  of 
aught  fair  and  good,  shame  had  not  beset  thine 
eves,  but  thou  hadst  spoken  thereof  frank  and 
true." 

The  ancients  read  her  poems  in  nine  books. 
The  extant  fragments  include  (1)  the  ode  to 
Aphrodite,  twenty-seven  lines  in  Saiiphic  strophes 
quoted  by  the  critic  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
as  an  example  of  the  'smooth  style;'  ('2)  the 
"Blest  as  the  innnortal  gods  is  he."  to  name  it 
by  Ambrose  Philips's  hopelessly  inadeipuite 
translation,  four  Sapphic  strophes  cited  by  Lon- 
ginus  as  a  specimen  of  the  sublime;  and  (S) 
some  hundred  or  more  single  lines  and  stanzas 
in  a  great  variety  of  lyric  metres.  They  may  be 
found  in  Bergk's  Poetw  Lyrici,  in  the  Teubner 
Antliolofiia  Lj/rica.  and,  with  English  transla- 
tions added,  in  Wharton's  Sapphn.  Some  ad- 
ditional fragments  have  recently  been  recovered 
from  Egyptian  papyri.  The  chief  motives  of 
Sappho's  poems  are  love  and  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture. They  contain  no  profound  thoughts  and 
few  striking  images,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  diction  and  the  liqtiid  lapse  of  the  rhythm 
can  no  more  be  rendered  into  English  than 
Keats's  odes  could  be  translated  into  French  or 
German.  Swinlmrne,  in  "On  the  ClitTs,"  thus 
strives  to  reproduce  the  impression  of  one  wistful 
waif  of  verse: 

*•  /  lovod  thpp. — liark,  one  tenderpr  note  than  alt — 
Attliis,  of  old  time,  once — one  low.  lonf^fall. 
Sigliinp: — one  lon^.  low,  lovely.  loveU'SS  call, 
D.vinjx — one  pause  in  sonp;  eo  ftanielike  fast^- 
Atthitt,  Intif^  sinre  in  oki  time  ovprpiiKt — 
One  soft  tlrst  pause  and  last. 
One.— then  the  old  raiire  of  rapture's  tleriest  rnln 
Storms  all  the  music-maddened  niprht  airaln." 

SAPPHO'S  LEAP.  The  high  cliff  anciently 
called  Leucadia  or  Leucas.  now  Cape  Ducato.  on 
Santa  Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  From 
it  Sappho  the  poetess  is  said  to  have  thrown 
herself  into  the  sea  on  account  of  her  hopeless 
love  for  Phaon. 

SAPPORO,  siip'p'irA.  The  capital  of  the 
island  of  Yezo.  .Tapan,  situated  on  the  Ishigari 
River,  a  short  distance  from  the  western  coast 
(Jlap:  .Tapan,  G  2).  It  has  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, a  museum  with  specimens  of  the  work  of 
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nl>ori"iiies,  and  a  botanical  saideii.  The  nianu- 
factiiriiig  cstiiblishnionts  include  saw,  (lour,  and 
siiyar  mills  and  a  llax  factory.  Sapporo  owes  its 
importance  to  its  connection  with  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Vezo,  since  1S70.  Population,  in  1898, 
37AS± 

SAP'KOPHYTE  (from  Gk.  (rairp6s,  sapros, 
rotten  +  <Pvt6i',  phjilon,  plant).  A  plant  which 
contains  no  chloroiihvU  ami  wliich  derives  its 
nourishment  from  dead  oif;anie  matter.  Sapro- 
phytes are  among  the  active  agents  which  rid  the 
earth  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants, 
which  would  otherwise  accumulate.  Among 
flowering  jjlants  there  are  some  symbiotic  sapro- 
phytes such  as  Indian  pijie  (Monotropa),  and 
certain  orchids  (as  Corallorhiza) .  These  grow 
in  rich  humus,  the  underground  ])nrtinns  general- 
ly associated  with  a  fungous  mycelium.  (See 
Mycohiii/a.)  Among  tlu-  ferns  and  their  allies 
the  sajiropliytic  habit  has  also  been  developed  to 
some  extent ;  but  saju-ophytism  is  best  illustrated 
among  the  fungi,  where  entire  groups  exhibit 
this  mode  of  life.    Sec  Symbiosis. 

SAPSUCKER.  Any  of  various  American 
woodpeckers  alleged  to  suck  the  sap  of  trees; 
properly  the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  {Uphy- 
rapicus  variiis) .  which  breeds  in  Canada  and 
migrates  through  the  I'nited  States  in  spring 
and  autunui.  It  is  of  medium  size,  black  above, 
with  white  markings  and  a  white  rump;  forehead, 
crown,  cliin.  and  throat  crimson  in  the  male,  less 
so  in  the  female;  breast  with  a  broad  black 
patdi ;  belly  pale  suliihur-yellow.  These  colors 
are  highly  variable.  It  has  the  habit  of  pecking 
sqtiarish  lioles  in  great  number  in  the  spring,  in 
the  bark  of  sweet-sapped  trees,  eating  to  some 
extent  the  new  wood  beneath,  and  the  sap,  and 
catching  the  insects  attracted  by  the  sweet  ex- 
udation. Us  breeding  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  woodpeckers  generally.  Several  other  species 
of  the  genus  are  known  in  the  West,  that  com- 
mon on  the  Pacitie  coast  (Spyrapicus  ruber) 
having  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  chest  of  the 


l^ibyan  desert,  about  three  miles  from  the  river. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  necropolis 
of  Jlemphis  (q.v. ),  and  around  it  are  some  of  tlie 
most  interesting  monuments  in  Egypt.  Saciipira 
means,  in  Arabic,  'hawk's  nest.'  but  the  word  is 
probably  a  corrujition  of  the  old  Egyptian  name 
containing  the  name  of  Sokar,  llie  Memphitic  god 
of  the  dead.  In  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the 
village,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  are  the  pyramids  of 
Pepi  I.  and  his  son  Jler-en-Re,  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty;  that  of  Pepi  II.,  another  son  of  Pepi  I., 
lies  a  little  farther  south.  To  the  north  are  the 
])yraniids  of  Teti,  the  founder  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  and  of  Unas,  the  last  King  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty.  All  these  pyramids  were  opened  i»18Sl, 
and  the  walls  of  their  sepulchral  chambers  were 
found  to  be  covered  with  long  inscriptions  of  a 
religious  character.  Between  the  pyramids  of 
Unas  and  Teti  lies  the  great  step-pyramid  of 
Saqqara,  which  has  been  attributed  to  King 
Zoser.  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  pyramid  in  existence.  It  consists  of  six 
stages,  is  about  190  feet  in  height,  and  contains 
numerous  corridors  and  chambers.  Near  it  are 
the  subterranean  tombs  of  the  Apis  bulls  and  the 
remains  of  the  Serapeum  (q.v.).  In  this  vicinity 
are  the  tombs  of  a  number  of  nobles  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Dj'nasties.  They  are  of  great 
architectural  interest  and  their  inner  walls  are 
covered  with  reliefs  and  paintings  giving  vivid 
illustrations  of  Egyptian  life  and  customs  under 
the  Old  Empire.  Consult:  Lepsius,  DenkmiiU-r 
(Berlin.  1849.58)  ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (London,  1878). 

SABA,  sii'ra.  A  town  of  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated  3 
miles  northwest  of  Concepcion  (Map:  Philippine 
Islands,  H  8).  Population,  estimated,  in  1899, 
10,9.50. 

S AKABANDE  ( Fr.  sarahande,  from  Sp.  sarch 
handii,  probably  from  Pers.  sarband,  fillet,  from 
sar,  head  -|-  band,  bond).  Originally,  a  slow 
dance  said  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin ;  and  hence  a 


adults  of  both  sexes  red.     See  Woodpecker;  and  ^^^^^  pj^^g  ^j  nnisic.  of  deliberat'e  character,  and 

consult  authorities  there  cited.  .^^.j^j^   ^  peculiar  rhythm,   in  three-quarter   time, 

SAPTARSHI.    sap-tar'she     (Skt.,    the    seven  the  accent  being  placed  on  the  second  crotchet  of 

sages,   seven    bright   stars    of   Ursa    Major).      A  each  measure.  The  sarabande  forms  an  essential 

system  of  reckoning  time  in  India,  especially  in  part  of  the  suites  written  by  Handel,  Sebastian 

Kashmir,    although    formerly    current    also    in  Bach,   and   others   of  the   old    masters,   for   the 

Multan  and  elsewhere.     It  is  based  on  the  theory  harpischord  or  clavichord.     All  extra  movements 

that  the  seven  Rishis    (the  seven  bright  stars  of  were   inserted    after   the   sarabande.      The    dance 

Ursa   Major)    move   through   the   zodiac   in   2700  became  popular  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth   cen- 

years,  at  the  rate  of  one  nakshatra,  or  twenty-  tury,  but  it   was  bitterl.y  attacked  by  Cervantes 

seventh  of  the  ecliptic,  each  century.    In  ordinary  and  other  Spanish  writers  for  its  indecency,  and 

reckoning  the  hundreds  are  omitted.     In  calcula-  Philip  II.  suppressed  it  for  a  time.     A  modified 


tion  47  must  be  added  to  the  Saptarshi  year  to 
find  the  corresponding  Saka  (q.v.)  year,  and  24- 
25  to  determine  the  Christian  equivalent.  Con- 
sult Sewell  and  Dikshit.  The  Indian  Calendar 
(London.    1896). 

SAPUCAIA  NUT  (Brazilian  name).  The 
seed  of  Lecythis  OUaria.  a  lofty  Brazilian  tree, 
of  the  natural  order  LecythidaceEe.  The  urn- 
shaped  fruit  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  which 
opens  by  a  deciduous  lid,  contains  several  oval, 
somewhat  pointed,  slightly  bent  seeds  or  nuts, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  Brazil  nut  (q.v.), 
which  is  inferior  in  flavor  but  is  far  more  ex- 
tensively exported. 

SAQQABA,  sak-ka'ni,  or  SAKKARA.  An 
Egyptian  village  on  the  left  bank  nf  the  Nile,  in 
latitude  29°  52'  N.,  situated  on  the  edse  of  the 


form  of  it,  however,  was  introduced  in  France, 
and  in  England  it  became  a  popular  country 
dance. 

SARACENS  (OF.  sarracen,  sarracin,  sarra- 
zen.  Tr.  sarrasin,  from  Lat.  Saraceni,  from  Gk. 
Sopa/c7)f6s,  Sarakenos,  Saracen,  from  Ar.  SarqJn, 
pi.  of  sarqty,  from  Sarq,  rising  sun,  from  sara<ia, 
to  rise).  A  name  variously  employed  by  medi.T- 
val  writers  to  designate  the  Mohammedans  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  generally,  or  the 
Arab-Berber  races  of  Northern  Africa,  who  con- 
quered Spain  and  Sicily  and  invaded  France.  At 
a  later  date  it  was  employed  as  a  synonym  for 
infidel  nations  against  whom  crusades  were 
preached,  and  was  thus  applied  to  the  Seljuks 
of  Iconium.  the  Turks,  and  others.  The  name 
appeared   as   early   as   the   first   century   of   the 
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Christian  Era,  when  it  was  applied  by  Greek 
writers  to  some  Arab  tribes  of  the  Syrian  Desert, 
of  Northwestern  Arabia,  and  of  tlie  Uesert  of  Tih. 
In  the  hundred  years  following  the  Uejira  (A.D. 
C2'2)  a  Saracen  empire  was  establislied  which  ex- 
tended from  Turkestan  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, ^lohamnied  made  himself  master  of 
Mecca  in  020;  and  the  first  caliplis,  Abii-Bekr 
and  Omar,  l)etween  032  and  641,  conquered  Syria. 
Palestine,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  By  700  the  Sara- 
cons  had  exten(led  their  sway  over  Northern 
Africa  to  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  They 
then  crossed  over  to  Spain  (711),  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  they  subjugated.  From  Spain 
they  poured  into  Gaul,  where  their  progress  was 
arrested  l\v  Charles  Martel,  near  Poitiers,  in 
732.  Sicily  was  conquered  liy  them  between  827 
and  878,  and  early  in  the  tenth  century  they 
extended  their  incursions  far  into  the  Burgundian 
territories.  The  disruption  of  the  great  Saracen 
realm  began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  western  portion  tore  itself  away 
from  the  rest,  becotning  a  separate  State,  with 
Cordova  as  its  capital.  For  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Saracens,  consult:  Freeman, 
The  Saracens  (London,  1876)  ;  Ockley,  The  .SVo-a- 
ccns     (London.     1847).     See    Arabia;    Caliph; 

OlIMIADS;    ABBASSIDES;    CRUSADE. 

SARAGOSSA,  sa'ra-gos'sa  (Sp.  Zaragoza) . 
The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Saragossa.  Spain, 
and  formerly  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Aragon.  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  115  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  mouth,  and  105  miles 
northeast  of  Madrid  (Map:  Spain.  E  2).  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  plain,  but  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  a  well-irrigated  and 
fertile  hiierta.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Ebro  to 
the  northern  suburb,  one  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  the  other  a  railroad  bridge.  The 
central  nucleus  of  the  town  still  retains  its  old 
aspect,  with  narrow,  winding  lanes,  lined  witli 
old  houses  of  solid  construction  and  often  richly 
decorated,  many  of  them  being  the  former  palaces 
of  nobles,  but  now  generally  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  surrounding  portions  of  the  town 
are  modern  and  regularly  built,  with  broad 
streets  and  shaded  boulevards.  The  most  promi- 
nent buildings  of  the  city  are  its  two  cathedrals, 
the  old  Gothic  Cathedral  of  La  Seo,  built  between 
1119  and  1520,  and  that  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Pilar.  beg\m  in  1681.  The  latter  contains  the 
sacred  pillar  on  which  the  Holy  Virgin  is  be- 
lieved to  have  appeared  to  Saint  James.  Other 
notable  buildings  are  the  Church  of  San  Pablo, 
in  the  Transition  style  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
the  Gothic  Church  of  Engracia.  partly  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  1808;  the  Castillo  de  la 
Aljaferfa.  built  by  the  Moors  and  later  used  as 
the  royal  residence  of  Aragon;  the  Audiencia, 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  counts  Luna ;  and  the 
Lonja.  or  Exchange,  a  handsome  and  richly  deco- 
rated Renaissance  building.  Saragossa  has  a  uni- 
versity founded  in  1474.  with  800  students,  a  vet- 
erinary school,  a  superior  normal  school,  schools 
of  music  and  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The 
city  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  and  its 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  thriving.  It  has 
iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  flour  and  paper 
mills,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  chocolate, 
preserves,  glass,  chemicals,  soap,  and  candles. 
Population,  in  1887,  02,407;  in  1900,  98,125. 
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Saragossa  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iberian 
SalJiiha.  Its  strategic  importance  was  recogniz<?d 
by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  military  colony 
under  the  name  of  Va;saiea  AtigusUi,  from  wliicli 
its  Spanish  name  is  a  corruption.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moors  from  712  to  Ills,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Alfonso  1.  after  a  long  siege. 
Saragossa  is  especially  famous  for  the  heroism 
with  which  the  citizens,  led  by  Palafox  (q.v.),  de- 
fended it  against  a  large  French  army  in  1808  00. 
The  French  finally  captured  the  city  after  a  hard- 
fouglit  ceuiti'sl  ill  which  they  suffered  great  losses. 

SARAGOSSA,  JFaid  of.     See  Aof.sTi.NA. 

SARAJEVO,   sii'ni-ya-vd.     See   Sera.ievo. 

SAR'ANAC  LAKE.  A  village  in  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  130  miles  northeast  of  Utica,  in 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  jjortions  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains;  near  tlu-  head  of  the 
Lower  Saranac  Lake,  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad.s 
(Map:  New  York,  F  1).  It  is  a  noted  pleasure 
and  health  resort  and  the  business  centre  of  the 
Adirondack  region.  Near  by  are  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanatorium  for  Consiunptives  and  the 
State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Tulierculosis.  Popu- 
lation, in  1800,  70S;  in  1900,  2594. 

SARANSK,  sa-ransk'.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Government  of  Penza.  Russia,  on  the 
Saranka.  87  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Penza 
(Map:  Russia,  G  4).  It  is  of  some  conunercial 
importance  on  account  of  its  fair.  Population, 
in  1S07.  13.743. 

SARAPTJL,  sa'ra-pool'.  A  town  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vyatka,  Russia,  situated  on  the  Kama, 
about  225  miles  southeast  of  Vyatka  (Map:  Rus- 
sia. H  3).  It  has  extensive  tanneries  and  boot 
factories  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  21,305. 

SARA  SAMPSON,  Miss.  A  play  by  Lessing 
]irc]ihu'cd  in  1755.  Its  sentimentality  made  it 
very  popular  in  its  day,  but  it  is  interesting  now 
only  as  the  first  introduction  of  middle-class  life 
in   German  tragedy. 

SARASATE,  sa'ra-sil'ta,  Pablo  de  (1844—). 
A  Spanish  violinist,  born  in  Pamplona.  He  stud- 
ied the  violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  umler 
Alard.  and  harmony  under  Reber,  winning  prizes 
in  1857  and  1850.  In  1889  he  visited  Ainerica 
with  Eug&ne  d'Albert,  and  played  in  New 
York  and  other  cities,  with  great  success. 
His  playing  is  characterized  liy  a  wonderful 
technique  and  a  delicate  and  refined  tone. 
Max  Bruch  wrote  for  him  his  Scotch  fantasy 
and  second  concerto,  and  Lalo  his  concertos  and 
si/mphonie  espagnole.  Sarasate's  compositions 
are  for  his  own  instrument,  and  arc  light  and 
Spanish  in  character. 

SARASIN.  s<i'ra'zi-iN',  Paul  (1856-).  A 
Swiss  naturalist  and  traveler,  born  in  Basel,  and 
educated  there  and  in  Wiirzburg.  Together  with 
his  cousin,  Fritz  Sarasin.  he  explorc'l  Ceylon 
(1883-86)  and  they  published  on  their  return 
Ergebnisne  naturunssenxehnftlicher  Fnrseh iiiigen 
atif  Ceylon  (1887-03).  containing  valuable  zoidog- 
ical  and  ethnological  data.  After  a  second  trip 
to  Ceylon  in  1800,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  island  of  Celebes,  which  they  ex- 
plored in  1803-06.  and  which  they  described  in 
Materialien  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Insel  Celebes 
(1898). 
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SAKASVATI,  Buiusli'vi-le.     A  Hindu  god- 
(l^•^^.     Sie  \'ac. 

SABATO'GA,   Uattles  of.     Two  important 
battl.'!,   of    tlic   Aiiieiinin    licvolution,   finij;lit    on 
Scpti'inber    I'.t    and    Uftober    7,    1777.      Karly    in 
ilay,  1777,  Uuife'o.vnf,  with  an  English  army  of 
about     10,000.     started     from     Canada     toward 
.Mbaiiy.      His   army    was    weakened   by    Baum's 
defeat     at     JJenniiigton      ((J.v.),     and     by     the 
frequent  guerrilla  attacks  ol  the  Amcrieau  mili- 
tia.     Crossing   the   Hudson    on    Sopteiiil)er    l.Uh, 
he  approaehed  Bcmis  Heights,  where  the  Ameri- 
can armv.  under  Cieneral  (iate.s   (q.v.),  had  taken 
up  a  strong  position.     On  the   llHli   he  advanced 
with  4000  men  to  attack  the  American  left,  but 
was  met  by  Oeiieral  Benedict  Arnold  with  a  force 
of  3000  al"Freemairs  Farm.     Here  a  battle  raged 
for  two  hours,  until  darkness  intervened,  neither 
side  gaining  a  decisive  advantage  and  each  side 
losing   from    000   to    1000   of   its   number.      This 
has  been  variously  called  the  battle  of  Freeman's 
Farm,  the  lirst  battle  of  Bemis  Heights,  the  first 
battle  of  Stillwater,  and  the  first  battle  of  Sara- 
toga.    Burgoyne,   finding  that  his  supplies  were 
cut  ofT,  and  despairing  of  any  immediate  aid  from 
New   York,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  hazard 
another  attack.     Accordingly  on  October  7th  he 
advanced,    with    1.500    picked   men,   to   turn   the 
American   left.      Immediately   his   right   was   at- 
tacked by  General  Poore  and  his  left  by  General 
ilorgan;*  while  Arnold,  though  then  without  tech- 
nical   authority,   daslied   to    the    front   and   took 
general   command   of  the  American   forces.      For 
some  time  the  result  remained  in  doubt,  but  the 
English    gradually   gave   way   after   the   gallant 
commander  of  their  right.  General  Frazer,  had 
been  mortally  wounded;  and  by  a  final  attack,  in 
which  Arnold  was  severely  wounded,  they  finally 
were  forced  behind  their  intrenchments.    This  en- 
gagement has  also  been  called  by  some  the  battle 
nf  Bemis  Heights,  or  of  Stillwater.     During  the 
night  the  English  retreated  and  took  up  a  strong 
jHjsition   about    12   miles   from    Saratoga    (q.v.), 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Schuylerville.     Mean- 
while    American     recruits     were     swarming     in 
from  all   sides,  and   soon   Burgoyne  was  entirely 
surrounded,  his  supplies  cut  of!',   and  his  forces 
strictly   confined,   by   a   continual   bombardment, 
within    narrow    lines.      Not    daring   to    risk    an- 
other  battle   and    fearing   an    immediate   attack 
from   vastly   superior   numbers,   he   opened   nego- 
tiations  with   Gates,   who   at   first   demanded   an 
unconditional  surrender,  but  subsequently,  on  the 
16th,  agreed  to  what  was  called  the  'Convention 
of   Saratoga.'    The  English  were  to  march   out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  were  to  be  allowed 
to  embark   at   Boston   for  England   on   condition 
that  they  would  not  serve  again  in  America  dur- 
ing the  war.     Accordingly  on  the  17th  Burgoyne 
formally  surrendered  his  army  of  between   .5000 
and  0000  men  to  Gates.     Congress  subsequently 
refused  to  ratify  the  'convention,'  and  the  British 
troops,  excepting  a  few  officers,  were  detained  as 
jirisoners    first    in    the    vicinity    of    Boston    and 
later  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  elsewhere,  until 
the  close  of  the  war.     The  victory  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and 
was   the   determining   event    that   led   France   to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  United   States.     Con- 
sult:   Carrington,   The  Battles  of  the  American 
Revohitiov    (New  York,  1876)  ;   Stone,  The  Cam- 
paign of  hieut.-Gen.  Burgoyne    (Albanv,   1877)  : 
Walworth,  Battles  of  Saratoga   (Albany,  1891)  ; 


and  Baron  Kiedesel's  Memoirs  and  Letters  and 
Journals   (trans,  by  Stone,  Albany,  1808). 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  A  village  in  Sar- 
atoga County,  N.  Y.,  3'J  miles  north  of  Albany, 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Adirondack, 
and  the  Fitchburg  railroads  (Map:  New  York, 
G  2).  It  is  one  of  the  leading  summer  resurts 
in  the  United  States,  with  mineral  springs  having 
a  wide  reputation  for  their  medicinal  properties. 
Races  are  held  here  during  August,  and  the  lloral 
fete  in  September  also  contributes  largely  to  the 
popularitj-  of  the  resort.  Saratoga  Lake,  4  miles 
distant,  is  much  frequented  for  sailing  and  fish- 
ing. Saratoga  Springs  is  noted  for  its  large, 
well-equipped  hotels.  In  the  Convention  Hall, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  0000.  a  number 
of  political  and  other  conventions  have  been  held. 
The  village  has  an  Athena-um,  the  library  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  a  public  liluary;  an 
art  gallery.  Saint  Faith  School.  Saint  Christina 
Home  for  Orphans,  and  a  hospital.  One  of  the 
State  armories  is  located  in  Saratoga  Springs. 
Tlie  most  important  industries  are  the  bottling 
of  mineral  waters,  the  preparation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  for  market,  and  the  manufacture  of 
druggists'  and  doctors'  supplies  and  foundry 
products.  The  government,  under  the  revised 
charter  of  1895,  is  vested  in  a  president  and 
board  of  trustees  who  hold  oflice  for  two  years. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,975;  in  1900,  12,409. 

The  Indians  early  gave  to  this  locality  the 
name  Sarachtague.  In  1693  Major  Peter  Schuy- 
ler defeated  a  large  force  of  French  and  Indians 
about  three  miles  from  the  present  village.  In 
1767  Sir  William  Johnson,  when  very  ill,  was- 
brought  to  the  site  of  the  present  Ballston  Spa 
by  his  Indian  friends,  and  quickly  recovered. 
Aljout  177.3  a  log  cabin  w'as  built  near  here,  and 
in  1777  General  Philip  Schuyler  erected  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  really 
dates  from  about  1792,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1826.  (See  Sakatoga,  Battles  of.)  Consult: 
Stone,  Bcminisccnces  of  Saratoga  (New  Y'ork, 
1875)  ;  Brandow,  The  Story  of  Saratoga  and  His- 
tory of  Scliuylerville  (Albany,  1900)  ;  and  a 
sketch  in  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle 
Stales  (New  Y'ork,  1899). 

SARATOV,  sa'ra-tof.  A  government  of  Rus- 
sia, bounded  by  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and 
Penza  on  the  north,  the  Volga  on  the  east,  As- 
trakhan on  the  south,  the  Province  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  on  the  southwest,  and  Tambov  on  the 
west  (Jlap:  Russia,  F  4).  Area,  32,024  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  well  wooded 
in  the  north,  while  the  central  and  southern  parts 
have  the  character  of  a  steppe.  The  region  along 
the  Volga  is  hilly.  Besides  the  Volga  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  government  are  the  Med- 
vieditza,  the  Khoper,  and  the  Ilovlya — all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Don.  Saratov  belongs  to  the  black 
soil  belt.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  large  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  by 
the  Volga.  The  principal  cereals  are  rye,  wheat, 
and  oats.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
and  gardening  for  export  forms  an  important 
occupation  in  the  region  along  the  Volga.  The 
annual  value  of  the  manufactures,  principally 
flour,  is  over  $12,000,000.  The  export  trade  in 
grain  is  heavy.  Population,  in  1897,  2,419,884, 
mostly  Great  Russians. 

SARATOV.  The  capita!  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name  in  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Volga,  about  200  miles  southwest  of 
Suiiiarii  (Jliip:  Kussia,  G  4).  It  is  well  laid  out. 
but,  like  most  Kussian  provincial  towns,  is  built 
chielly  of  wood.  It  has  a  theoloyieal  seminary 
and  a  museum  with  a  school  of  drawing'  and  a 
library  attached  to  it.  Flour  mills,  ciil  presses, 
and  distilleries  are  the  principal  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  the  city.  The  export  trade  in 
grain  is  considerable.  Population,  in  1807,  137,- 
109,  including  many  descendants  of  Frencli  and 
German  settlers.  The  town  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

SARAVIA,  sa-ra'\'ya.  A  town  of  Western 
Negros,  Philippine  Islands,  situated  on  the  north- 
west coast,  15  miles  north  of  Bacolod  (^lap: 
Philippine  Islands,  G.  9).  Population,  estimated, 
in  1800,  15,304. 

SARAWAK,  sii'ra-wiik'.  A  British  protec- 
torat<'  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Borneo 
(q.v.). 

SARAWAKESE.  The  natives  of  Sarawak, 
in  Northwestern  Borneo,  comprising  the  Punans 
(various  wild  but  gentle  tribes  of  savages  scat- 
tered over  the  interior — nomadic  hunters  repre- 
senting the  lowest  type  of  culture)  ;  Kalamantan 
(more  or  less  agricultural  communities  belong- 
ing to  scattered  and  usually  weak  tribes  along 
the  coast  and  certain  rivers)  ;  Kenyah-Kayan 
(immigrants  several  centuries  ago  from  Dutch 
Borneo — well-organized  and  powerful  tribes  who 
have  exterminated  or  enslaved  some  of  the 
smaller  aboriginal  groups)  ;  Iban,  or  Sea  Da  yaks 
(originally  on  Batang  Lupan  and  Saribas  rivers, 
their  spread  being  comparatively  recent);  and 
Mala_ys  (now  rather  mixed  by  contact  with 
indigenous  coast  populations)  on  the  coast  and 
for  a  short  distance  up  some  of  the  rivers. 
Consult:  Brooke,  Ten' Years  in  Saraicak  (Lon- 
don, 1866)  ;  Dcnison,  Tour  Among  the  Land 
Di/aks  of  Upper  Borneo  (Singapore,  1879)  ;  Roth, 
The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Bor- 
neo   (London,  1896). 

SARCEY,  sar'sa',  Francisque  (1828-99).  A 
French  dramatic  critic,  born  at  Dourdan.  He 
taught  in  the  provinces  (1851-58),  on  coming  to 
Paris  wrote  first  for  the  Figaro,  and  in  1859  be- 
came dramatic  critic  of  L'Opinion  Nationale 
(1859-67),  and  then  of  Le  Temps,  with  which  he 
was  connected  till  his  death,  contributing  also  to 
About's  Dix-neurivme  Steele  and  other  journals. 
Public-spirited,  but  never  partisan,  he  voiced 
with  lively  wit  and  shrewd  common  sense  the 
average  opinion  in  drama  and  in  social  reform. 
Sarcey  is  often  charged  with  excessive  admiration 
of  mere  stagecraft.  His  dramatic  articles  were 
not  collected  during  his  life,  save  for  two  series 
of  Comediens  et  eomcdiennes  (1878-84)  and  Le 
thiutre  (1893).  A  fuller  selection  by  Larroumet 
is  announced.  Sarcey  wrote  also  Souvenirs  de 
jeunesse  (1885)  sinA  Souvenirs  d'uge  mur  (1892), 
translated  by  Carey,  ReeoUeetions  of  Middle  Life 
(1893)  ;  an  Histoire  du  siege  de  Paris  (1871)  ; 
and  several  novels. 

SARCINA  (Lat.,  bundle),  or  Sarcinul.\.  A 
genus  of  miiuite  plants  of  very  low  organization, 
sometimes  reckoned  among  algae,  and  sometimes 
among  fungi.  .\  number  of  forms  or  species  are 
known.  Although  the  most  common  seat  of 
sarcinie  is  the  human  stomach,  they  have  like- 
wise been  detected  in  the  stomach  of  the  tortoise. 
the  rabbit,  the  dog.  the  ape.  and  in  the  cipcum  of 
the  fowl;  in  the  urine,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  f.Tcea 


and  intestinal  canal,  in  the  lluid  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  cholera  stools,  in  the  lluid  of 
hydrocele,  and  in  the  bones. 

Sarcinai  are  present  in  vomited  lluids  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  dyspepsia. 

SARCOLACTIC  ACID.     See  Lactic  Aciu. 

SARCOLEMMA  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  aipi, 
surx,  llcsh  -|-  X^/ifxa,  hinina,  husk).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  delicate  sheath  which  invests  each 
primary  nuiscular  fibre.     See  ^lusCLE. 

SARCOMA.     See  Timor. 

SARCOPHAGUS  (Lat.  sarcophagus,  from 
Gk.  aapKo<piyo!,  sarkophagos,  Hesh-eating,  from 
irdpf,  surx,  llesh  +  ipayeTii,  phagein,  to  eat). 
Any  large  coffin  designed  not  to  be  buried,  but  to 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  tomb  where  it 
may  be  seen.  The  material  is  usually  stone.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  ancient  belief  that 
coffins  made  from  a  certain  stone  fouml  near 
Assos  possessed  the  pro|)erty  of  consniuing  the 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth  within  forty 
days.  Fgj'pt  is  probably  the  place  of  origin. 
Here  the  sarcophagus  is  the  dwelling  of  the  dead. 
In  the  great  tombs  of  the  ])yramid-builders  and 
later  kings  it  is  a  huge  block  of  granite  in  which 
is  hollowed  a  receptacle  for  the  nuinuny  case, 
while  another  block  forms  the  cover.  The  (u-ig- 
inal  idea  of  the  house  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  rounded  roof.  In  less  prosperous  times  and 
in  poorer  tombs  the  sarcophagi  are  of  clay  or  of 
wood,  often  elaborately  jiainted  or  decor:iled  with 
inlaid  work  in  glass  and  paste.  About  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  another  form  of  stone  sar- 
cophagus is  found  which  reproduces  the  mummy 
case,  showing  the  human  head  and  outline  of  the 
swathed  form.  This  type  is  especially  eonnnon 
in  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician  lands,  such  as  Cy- 
prus, Carthage,  and  some  of  the  Sicilian  settle- 
ments. Especially  noteworthy  is  a  large  group 
of  these  'anthropoid'  sarcophagi  made  of  white 
Greek  marble,  and  showing  clear  proof  in  the 
human  heads,  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  lids,  of 
Greek  workmanship.  This  series  begins  shortly 
after  the  Persian  wars  and  continues  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among 
the  Cireeks  the  use  of  sarcophagi  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  East,  and  appears  first  in 
Asia  llinor.  In  general,  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
sarcophagi  are  distinctly  of  the  house  or  temple 
type,  often  showing  in  relief  the  gables,  columns, 
and  other  architectural  details.  On  the  early 
sarcophagi  of  Cyprus  these  forms  are  less  clear, 
and  the  custom  of  decorating  the  sides  with 
scenes  in  relief  is  found.  In  Greece  sarcophagi 
proper  were  not  used  till  late  in  the  fifth  century 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  generally  em- 
ployed at  any  time.  Greek  sarcophagi  are  con- 
sequently not  numerous,  and  the  finest  specimens 
were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Sidon  in  1887.  Of  the 
seventeen  sarcophagi,  one  is  an  Eg^'ptian  anthro- 
poid, and  the  others  Greek,  four  of  them  being 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs.  The  earliest  of 
these,  'the  sarcophagus  of  the  Satrap,'  belongs 
to  the  time  shortly  after  the  Persian  wars,  and 
shows  Ionic  art  of  the  transitional  period.  The 
'Lycian  iSarcophagus'  is  evidently  of  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  and  inspired  by  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  earlier  fourth  century 
belongs  the  'Sarcophagus  of  the  Jlourners,'  wliich 
is  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  between  the  eolunms 
of  which  are  standing  or  seated  women,  whose 
faces  and  attitudes  are  the  embodiment  of  woe. 
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It  18  clearly  the  work  of  nn  artist  who  was  fa- 
miliar witii  the  great  Athenian  grave-reliefs. 
Lastly,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
].riuluced  the  wonderful  'Alexander  Sarcopha- 
gus,' with  its  vigorous  scenes  of  the  battle  and 
the  chase,  reproduced  in  a  striking  combination 
of  relief  and  color. 

The  Etruscans  early  cmplo.ved  sarcophagi  of 
stone  or  clay,  with  tlie  sides  decorated  in  relief, 
while  on  the  lid  recline  the  full-length  figures  of 
the  dead,  singly  or  not  infrequently  in  pairs. 
The  work  is  that  of  the  Etruscan  artist,  but  he 
evidently  drew  his  inspiration  from  Greek 
sources.'  Owing  to  tlie  Romon  custom  of  burning 
the  dead,  sarcopliagi  are  very  rare  during  the 
Republic  and  early  Empire.  The  finest  and  earli- 
est example  is  tlie  peperino  sarcoph.agus  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  B.C.  298,  in 
the  Vatican.  The  house  form  has  here  passed 
over  into  a  style  much  more  nearly  resemljling 
an  altar.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
however,  burial  liecame  much  more  common,  and 
■with  this  period  begins  the  long  series  of  sculp- 
tured sarcophagi  so  common  in  museums.  In 
general  the  achitectural  forms  are  entirely  ne- 
glected, nor  is  the  Etruscan  imitation  of  the  bed 
retained,  even  when  there  is  a  reclining  figure  on 
the  lid.  Moreover,  while  the  Greek  sarcophagi 
seem  in  general  to  have  stood  in  the  open  air 
as  grave  monuments,  and  hence  were  sculptured 
on  all  sides,  the  Roman,  like  the  Etruscan,  were 
placed  against  the  walls  of  tomb  chambers,  so 
that  the  back  is  usually  plain.  Along  with  the 
usual  rectangular  oblong  box  we  find  an  oval 
usually  decorated  with  vertical  waving  lines, 
while  on  the  front  is  a  medallion  containing  a 
mythological  scene  or  a  portrait.  In  the  Roman 
sarcophagi  the  decoration  of  the  front  with  an 
elaliorate  composition  in  relief  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  The  choice  of  scenes  is  varied.  Some- 
times the  theme  is  drawn  from  daily  life,  but 
more  often  the  mythology  of  Greece  has  been 
used.  The  custom  was  continued  in  Christian 
times,  with  the  substitution  of  biblical  scenes 
for  those  of  pagan  myths.  Consult :  Hamdi  Bey 
and  Reinach,  Vne  necropole  royale  a  Sidon 
(Paris,  1892  et  seq.)  ;  Robert,  Die  aniiken  Sarko- 
phaijrcUefs   (Berlin,  1890-97). 

SARD  (Lat.  sarda,  sardiufi,  from  Gk.  aipSios, 
sardios,  Sardian.  from  2dp5cis,  Snrdeis.  Sardis, 
capital  city  of  Lydia ) .  A  translucent  red  variety 
of  chalcedony  that  differs  from  carnelian  by  the 
deepness  of  its  color.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients,  who  used  it  as  a  gem.  It  was  credited 
by  early  writers  with  numerous  virtues,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  it  conferred  upon  its 
wearer  a  "cheerful  heart,  courage  and  presence, 
and  protected  him  from  witchcraft  and  noxious 
humors." 

SAR'DANAPA'LUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ZapSa- 
viiroKos,  corrupted  from  Assyrian  Asshnr-bani- 
pnl,  Asshur  begets  a  son)  (b.c.  668-624).  The 
last  great  Assyrian  monarch.  The  son  of  Esar- 
haddon  (q.v.),  he  found  himself  possessed  of  the 
empire  in  its  greatest  extent,  but  also  the  heir 
of  the  difficulties  which  were  pressing  on  the  east 
and  north  from  the  hordes  of  Cimmerians,  Scy- 
thians, and  Medes.  The  father  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  third  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  the 
duty  of  continuing  the  war  devolved  upon  the 
son.  Wcmphis  was  occupied  and  the  land  re- 
turned to  its  nominal  allegiance,  but  upon  the 


withdrawal  of  the  army  revolt  broke  out,  which 
resulted  in  another  invasion  and  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  Thebes,  the  southern  capital.  But 
the  Assyrian  hold  was  so  weak  that  Psamme- 
tichus  declared  his  independence  within  a  few 
years,  and  Egj'pt  was  irrevocably  lost  to  Assyria 
( about  B.C.  603 ) .  A  long  siege  of  Tyre  begun 
by  Esarliaddon  resulted  in  capitulation.  Tire- 
some wars  in  Elam,  on  the  north,  and  in  Arabia, 
disturbed  much  of  the  reign.  The  most  serious 
blow  to  the  safety  of  the  empire  came  with  the 
bold  insurrection  of  Shamash-shum-ukin,  a 
younger  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  had  been  made 
Regent  of  Babylonia  by  his  father  as  a  sop  to  the 
pride  of  that  land.  After  a  bitter  and  protracted 
struggle,  in  which  Elam  helped  the  rebel,  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  perished,  and  his  ad- 
herents were  cruelly  punished.  To  this  punish- 
ment of  Babylonia  belongs  the  colonization  of 
Samaria  attributed  by  Ezra  iv.  10  to  'Asnapper,' 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Asshurbanipal's  name. 
Asshurbanipal's  policy  as  a  warrior  seems  to 
have  been  purely  defensive.  He  soon  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  Egypt,  refused  assistance 
to  Gyges  of  Lydia  in  his  struggle  with  the  Cim- 
merians, and  was  content  with  maintaining  the 
old  lines  of  his  empire  as  intact  as  possible 
against  the  barbarian  swarms  which  broke  into 
the  kingdom  upon  his  death.  His  greatest  fame  as 
a  monarch  rests  in  his  works  of  peace.  He  built 
magnificently,  both  in  Jsineveh  and  in  the  sacred 
cities  of  Babylonia,  neglecting  his  political  du- 
ties for  those  of  a  religious  devotee  and  a  littera- 
teur. In  his  palace  at  Nineveh  he  gathered  a 
great  library,  in  which  were  deposited  copies  of 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  south,  and  to  which 
his  scholars  added  their  own  contributions.  (See 
Nineveh.)  It  is  to  this  wonderful  collection, 
discovered  again  by  Layard  and  Rassam,  that 
modern  science  owes  much  of  its  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  literature  and  religion.  The  King's 
magnificence  left  its  impression  upon  later  tra- 
dition, and  he  is  one  of  the  few  Assyrian  kings 
distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  although  his 
memory  is  distorted  bj-  legends  and  errors  which 
make  of  him  a  mere  Sybarite.  The  classical 
story  of  his  self-destruetion  in  a  great  funeral 
pyre  is  probably  based  on  the  fate  of  the  last 
King,  Sin-shar-ishkun.  For  the  history,  consult : 
George  Smith,  History  of  Asstti-banipal  (London, 
1871),  and  the  histories  of  Assyria;  for  the  in- 
scriptions, Jensen,  in  Keilinschriftliche  Bihlio- 
thck,  ii.  (Leipzig,  1889)  ;  Bezold,  Kurzyefasster 
Vehcrblick  iiher  die  babi/lonisch-assi/rische  Lif- 
tcrdtiir  (Boston,  1886)  ;  for  the  buildings  and 
library,  Layard,  Kitiei^eh  and  Its  Remains  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  and  Monuments  of  'Nineveh  (ib., 
1840)  ;  Hilprecht,  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands 
(Philadelphia,   1903). 

SAR'DES.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor. 
Sff  Saudis. 

SAR'DICA,  Council  of.  A  council  held, 
probably  in  the  year  343,  at  Sardica,  in  Illyria, 
the  present  Sofia.  It  was  summoned  by  the 
emperors  Constantius  and  Constans,  in  concert 
with  Pope  .Tulius  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  difficulties  arising  from  the  deposition 
of  Saint  Athanasius  and  other  bishops,  and  gen- 
erally testifying  against  innovations  in  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  It  also  went 
into  questions  of  discipline,  and  passed  a  number 
of  canons  which  have  been  famous  and  important 
in   the  subsequent  history  of  the   Church.     By 
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some  scholars,  such  as  Baronius  and  Mansi,  an 
ecumenital  character  has  been  attributed  to  it, 
but  this  is  denied  by  tlie  great  majority. 

SARDINE  (Lat.  sanliiia,  sanla,  from  Gk. 
aapdrivr;,  adpSa,  sardine,  from  Xapdii,  SiirdO,  .Sar- 
dinia ) .  One  of  the  small  fishes  of  the  herring 
family  (Clupeidae)  which  are  preserved  in  oil  and 
canned:  properly,  the  European  Clupea  pilcliar- 
dus,  very  common  in  the  ilediterranean  and  ad- 
joining ocean,  appearing  in  great  shoals,  ilany 
young  fishes  of  related  species,  however,  arc  also 
utilized  in  the  same  way  and  mixed  with  tlieni. 
In  curing  sardines  they  are  first  carefully 
eviscerated,  washed,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  to  a  current  of  air  under  cover.  They  are  next 
put  into  boiling  oil  in  which  tlicy  remain  for  a 
short  time,  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  into 
square  tin  boxes.  The  boxes  packed  with  sardines 
are  filled  up  with  oil,  the  lid  is  soldered  on.  and 
the}"  are  placed  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water 
or  exposed  to  hot  steam.  In  the  south  of  France 
sardines  are  sometimes  cured  in  red  wine,  and 
then  known  as  'sardines  anchoisSes.' 


A   FOSSIL   SARDINE. 

Several  species  of  small  Clupeidfe  much  re- 
sembling the  sardine  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sardine  of  the  ilediterranean.  The  Califor- 
nia sardine  (Clupea  cwruleus)  closely  resembles 
the  European  sardine,  gets  about  12  inches  long 
and  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  but  is  not  canned. 
The  sardine  fisheries  are  very  extensive,  botli  in 
America  and  Europe.  (See  Fisherie.s.)  In  the 
Eastern  States  the  young  of  several  small  fishes 
have  been  put  up  in  oil,  like  sardines,  especially 
young  menhaden,  and  sold  under  various  trade 
names.  They  are  cheap  and  acceptable,  but  not 
so  good  as  true  sardines.  Consult:  Goode, 
Fishery  Industries,  section  i.  (Washington, 
1884).  Compare  Anchovy.  See  Pilchard;  and 
Plate  of  Herring  and  Shad. 

SARDINIA  (It.  Sardegna,  Gk.  SapSii, 
SardO ) .  An  island  belonging  to  Italy,  next  to 
Sicily  the  largest  island  in  the  ilediterranean 
Sea.  It  is  situated  between  latitudes  38° 
52'  and  41°  16'  N.,  and  between  longitudes 
8°  8'  and  9°  49'  E.,  south  of  Corsica,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  nine 
miles  wide  (Map:  Italy,  C  7).  The  nearest 
point  of  the  Italian  mainland  lies  115  miles 
northeast  of  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  Sardinia  has  roughly  the  shape  of  an 
oblique  parallelogram  with  an  extreme  length  of 
168  miles  and  a  width  of  89  miles.  Its  area  is 
9294  square  miles,  including  the  small  islets 
along  the  coasts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous, 
especially  along  the  eastern  coast,  but  it  is  less 
elevated  than  Corsica.  The  highest  point  is 
Monte  Gennargentu.  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
■with  an  altitude  of  6.365  feet.  The  southwestern 
mountain  group,  containing  the  richest  mineral 
deposits,  is  separated  from  the  remaining  high- 


land by  the  low  plain  of  Campidano,  running 
with  a  breadth  of  12  miles  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Cagliari  and  Oristano.  Tlie  rivers  of  Sar- 
dinia arc  all  unimportant.  The  climate  is  mild, 
like  that  of  the  other  Mediterranean  lands, 
and  very  warm  in  summer.  I'lu'  average  annual 
rainfall  is  oidy  17  inches,  and  the  summers  are 
very  <lry.  Large  portions  df  llie  island  are  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  In  spite  of  the  drought,  the 
vegetation  is  rich,  and  forests  still  cover  about 
one-fifth  of  the  area.  The  date  palm  is  here  in- 
digenous. Geologically  the  island  consists  almost 
wholly  of  crystalline  rocks  with  granite  pre- 
dominating. The  plain  of  Campidano  is  covered 
with  Tertiary  deposits,  and  there  are  small  areas 
of  older  sedimentary  rocks.  The  chief  mineral 
veins  are  found  in  the  porphyritic  flows  in  the 
southwest. 

Some  of  the  mines  were  worked  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Romans.  Mining  was  re- 
sumed in  the  nineteenth  century  and  has  assumed 
extensive  proportions.  It  now  gives  employment 
to  about  12,000  persons.  The  principal  minerals 
are  lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  magnesium,  anti- 
mony, lignite,  granite,  and  salt.  The  last  is  a 
State  monopoly.  The  value  of  the  annual  min- 
eral output  is  over  $3,000,000. 

Sardinia  is,  like  Sicily,  an  agricultural  coun- 
try with  a  fertile  soil,  but  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions difler  greatly  in  the  two  islands.  The 
minute  holdings  of  Sardinia  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  extensive  estates  and  the  large 
proportion  of  the  landless  class  of  Sicily,  while 
the  gradual  adoption  of  modern  methods  in  the 
former  island  compares  favorably  with  the  back- 
wardness prevailing  in  the  latter.  The  raising 
of  cereals  shows  a  downward  tendency,  while 
the  area  under  vineyards  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, amounting  in  1900  to  more  than  200.000 
acres,  and  yielding  an  average  annual  output 
of  about  5,000,000  gallons  of  \nne.  Viticulture 
has  attained  a  very  high  state  of  development 
in  Campidano,  in  the  Province  of  Cagliari.  Olives 
are  cultivated  on  the  western  coast.  Stock-rais- 
ing is  al.so  progressing,  and  the  native  breed  of 
cattle  is  being  improved  by  importations  from 
abroad.  The  tunny  fisheries  are  showing  signs 
of  decline. 

Sardinia  exports  principally  minerals,  wine, 
olives,  salt,  fish,  and  charcoal,  and  imports  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  coal,  iron  products,  and 
various  manufactures.  Since  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  Franco-Italian  treaty  in  1898  the  commerce 
is  growing.  The  island  is  well  provided  with 
transportation  facilities  and  has  a  considerable 
coastwise  shipping.  It  is  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, Cagliari  and  Sassari.  Eihication  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  although  considerable  progress,  espe- 
cially in  technical  instruction,  has  been  made  of 
late.  There  are  universities  at  Cagliari  and 
Sassari.  The  population  was  682.002  in  1881, 
and  791,754  in  1901.  The  capital  is  Cagliari  (q.v.) . 

Ethnology.  Owing  to  their  isolation,  the 
Sardinians  are  one  of  the  most  homogeneous 
ethnic  groups  in  Europe.  They  have  the  shortest 
stature,  many  of  them  measuring  only  50  to  60 
inches,  the  brownest  eyes  and  hair,  less  than 
one  per  cent,  being  fair-complexioncd.  and  the 
longest  heads  of  all  the  Italian  populations.  Tlie 
height  of  Sardinian  soldiers  is  given  as  1.619 
meters  (63.5  inches).  .An  older,  dwarfish  race  is 
revealed  by  ancient  graves,  the  skulls  from  which 
measure  only  1150  cubic  centimeters. 
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History.  Sniiliiiia,  at  first  oallod  by  the 
Crooks  Iclinusa  and  Sainlaliotis,  from  its  resem- 
blaiioe  to  a  liumau  footprint,  and  afterwards 
Sardo,  a  word  of  Pluoniciaii  derivation,  was 
colonized  at  a  very  earl)-  period.  Areliieologists 
luive  tliouf;lit  tliey  found  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  I'luenician  occupation  and  perhaps  of  a 
sulisequent  one  by  Egyptians,  but  tliese  are 
hugely  speculations,  as  are  the  surmises  con- 
cerning the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  first 
really  historical  event  is  the  partial  conquest  by 
the  Carthaginians  about  B.C.  550.  They  made  the 
island  a  great  corn-producing  country.  They 
practically  completed  the  conquest  in  B.C.  200, 
but  in  2.'i!l,  when  Carthage  was  threatened  by  a 
revolt  of  her  mercenaries,  Rome  accepted  the 
island  from  the  mutinous  troops,  and  made  it  a 
province  of  tlie  Uipiiblic.  It  was  not  reduced  to 
complete  submission  until  B.C.  235.  It  was 
guarded  with  care  by  Rome,  as  a  natural  part  of 
her  western  Mediterranean  domain  and  as  one 
of  the  valuable  granaries  of  the  capital. 

Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  in 
A.n.  458,  and  was  subjected  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire in  533,  l)ut  tiiuilly  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Saracens  al)out  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
These  «ere  dri\en  out  in  their  turn  by  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  island  was  bestowed  by  the  Pope  upon  Pisa, 
one  of  whose  de])uty  governors  obtained  the  erec- 
tion of  Sardinia  into  a  kingdom  (1104)  by 
Frederick  I.  Frederick  II.  made  his  son  Enzio 
King  of  Sardinia  in  123S,  but  in  1250  the  Pisans 
reconquered  the  island.  The  popes,  who  had 
long  claimed  a  right  of  suzerainty  over  the  isl- 
and, gave  it  in  1290  to  .James  II,  of  Aragon,  and 
it  continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain  till  1708, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  By 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  given  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  by  him  transferred  to 
Austria  in  the  following  .year  in  exchange  for 
the  Upper  Palatinate.  In"  1720  Austria  gave  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and 
it  has  since  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

BiBLiofiRAPiiy.  Boullier,  L'^^e  de  Sardaifine 
(Paris,  1805)  ;  Maltzan.  Reise  auf  der  Insel  Sar- 
dinicn  (Leipzig,  1800)  ;  Bonnet,  La  Corse  et  la 
Sardnigne.  Etude  dc  i-oynrje  et  de  climntolorjie 
(Paris,  1870);  Tennant,  f<nrdinia  and  Its  Re- 
sources (London,  1885)  :  Edwards.  Sardi'nm  and 
the  Sardes  (ib.,  1889)  :  Vuillier,  The  Forgotten 
Isles  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Pais,  La  Sardegna 
prima  del  dominio  romano   (Rome,  1881). 

SARDINIA,  KixoDO-M  of.  A  former  Italian 
kingdom,  and  tlie  nucleus  of  the  present  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  It  included  the  duchies  of  Savoy, 
Aosta,  and  Genoa,  the  former  Duchy  of  Monit- 
ferrat,  part  of  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Piedmont,  the  County  of  Nice,  and  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Caprera. 

The  modern  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  origi- 
nated by  a  treaty  (August  24,  1720)  between 
Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (q.v.),  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  Sicily  oil 
receiving  in  exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  erection  of  his  States  into  a  kingdom.  Of 
the  kingdom  thus  constituted  the  island  which 
gave  its  name  was  held  in  slight  regard,  the 
principal  territories  being  on  the  mainland.  The 
active  life  of  the  kingdom  was  in  Piedmont 
(q.v.),  where  was  Turin,  the  royal  capital,  and 


Piedmont  is  fre(iuently  referred  to  in  nine- 
teenth-century history  instead  of  Sardinia.  In 
1730  Victor  Amadous  I.,  the  last  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  first  King  of  Sardinia,  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  i.  (1730- 
73).  The  latter,  hy  joining  with  France  and 
Spain  against  Austria,  obtained  ( 1738)  the  terri- 
tories of  Tortona  and  Novara,  to  which  were 
further  added  (1748)  the  County  of  Anghiera 
and  other  districts.  Charles  Emmanufl  was 
the  author  of  the  code  known  as  the  Corpus  Caro- 
linum.  During  the  reign  of  Victor  Amadous  IL 
(1773-90)  the  French  Revolutionary  armies  in- 
vaded Savoy,  and  the  victories  of  Napoleon  led 
the  King  to  conclude  peace  in  1790  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Cuneo,  Alessandria,  and 
Tortona  were  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
Charles  Emmanuel  II.  (1790-"l802)  was  at  first 
an  ally  of  France;  but  the  Directory  in  1798  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  Piedmont,  which  in  1802 
was  incorporated  with  France.  In  that  year 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  succeeded  Charles  Emman- 
uel, his  realm  being  limited  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15) 
reinstated  the  House  of  Savoy  in  its  former  pos- 
sessions, to  which  the  territories  of  the  ex- 
tinguished Republic  of  Genoa  were  added. 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (1802-21)  made  his  entry 
into  Turin  May  20,  1814.  His  return  restored  the 
ancient  misgovernment ;  and  the  reactionary 
policy  in  this  and  other  Italian  States  called 
forth  the  activity  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.)  and 
other  secret  associations,  whose  aims  were  sup- 
ported by  a  portion  of  the  nobilitj'  and  army, 
and  by  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Savoy-Carignan.  Tlie 
military  insurrection  in  March,  1821,  brought 
on  a  general  revolution.  The  King  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  brother,  Charles  Felix  (1821- 
31),  the  Austrians  came  to  the  rescue  of  abso- 
lutism, and  the  revolutionary  movement  w-as 
quelled.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  the 
elder  line  of  Savoy  became  extinct,  and  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  the  cadet  branch  of  Savoy-Cari- 
gnan (see  Savoy,  House  of),  whose  rights  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
Charles  Albert  ("1831-49)  ascended  the  throne. 
The  liberals  were  gratified  with  some  slight  re- 
forms, but  the  ])ower  of  the  clcrg)'  was  untouched. 
The  internal  administration  was,  however,  car- 
ried on  with  energJ^  In  1842  the  King  began  a 
gradual  but  progressive  liberal  policy,  relaxed 
the  .severity  of  the  censorship,  reformed  the 
judicial  administration  and  prison  discipline,  and 
abolished  the  feudal  system  in  Sardinia.  On 
February  8.  1848.  the  King  announced  a  new 
and  extremely  liberal  constitution,  which  was  pro- 
claimed some  weeks  afterwards;  a  Parliament 
was  convoked  in  April.  In  the  midst  of  these 
changes  the  Revolution  in  Southern  and  Central 
Italy  broke  otit,  and  Charles  Albert,  who  was 
siiluted  with  the  title  of  'the  Sword  of  Italy,'  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Austria.  On  the  day  after 
the  fatal  rout  of  Novara  (March  23."  1849) 
Charles  Albert  abdicated,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  further  his- 
tory of  Sardinia  is  merged  with  that  of  Italy 
(q.v.).  Consult:  GaUencia.  Histori/  of  Pirdmox't. 
translated  from  the  Italian  (London,  1850)  : 
Manno,  Storia  moderna  della  Hardegna  (Flor- 
ence. 1858)  :  Ricotti,  Sitorta  della  monorchia 
piemontese    (ib.,  1801-09). 
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SAR'DIS,  or  SAR'DES  (Lat.,  from  Gl<. 
2(ip5eis,  i<iinlcis,  Ionic  2ap5iet,  Hardies,  ^dp5is, 
ISunlisj.  All  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  tlic 
capital  of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  nortlicrn  base 
of  iloiint  Tmolus,  on  the  Pactohis,  ()()  miles  east- 
nortlieast  of  Smyrna  (ilap:  Turkey  in  Asia, 
C  3).  The  city  is  first  mentioned  by  .Kschylus. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign  of 
King  Ardys  (n.c.  USO-tiSl).  In  tlie  reign  of 
Croesus,  the  last  Lydian  King.  Sardis  attained 
its  highest  prosperity.  It  became  the  residence, 
of  the  Persian  satraps  after  the  ovortlirow  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  lonians  burned  it 
about  n.c.  499,  and  a  little  later  Xerxes  as- 
sembled his  vast  army  at  Sardis  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  It  was  of  importance  under  the 
Romans.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  town 
vas  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Timnr  in 
1402.  Traces  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible, 
notably  the  famous  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele  and 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes.  Stn-t,  the  modern  Sardis, 
is  a  poor  village  with  a  few  straggling  houses  and 
tents  of  nomadic  tribes. 

SARDONYX  (Lat.  sardonyx,  from  Gk. 
aapdSyv^.  Mirdonyx,  from  <rAp5ios,  sardios,  sard, 
from  IdpScit,  Sardeis,  Sardis,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia  in  Asia  Jlinor  -|-  tm^,  onijx,  onyx, 
nail).  A  variety  of  quartz.  It  resembles  onyx 
and  usually  consists  of  layers  of  red  (carnclian) 
and  white  (chalcedony).  It  finds  some  use  as  a 
gem.  being  employed  for  brooches  and  other 
forms  of  jeweliy. 

SARDOTT,  siir'doo',  Victorien  (1831—).  A 
Frcncli  dramatist,  born  in  Paris.  He  at  first 
studieil  medicine,  then  history,  taught  for  a  time, 
and,  failing  in  early  dramatic  efl'orts,  of  which 
La.  lavcrne  des  etudianls  (1854)  was  the  first 
acted,  he  became  a  hack  journalist  and  writer. 
He  fell  into  poverty,  and  was  nursed  through  a 
fever  by  Mile,  de  Brecourt,  afterwards  his  wife, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  noted  actress  and 
theatrical  manager  Mile.  Dejazet,  for  whom  he 
wrote  plays  of  ephemeral  popularity,  among  them 
Monsieur  Oarat  (1860).  When  he  had  once 
achieved  notoriety  Sardou  produced  comedies  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  four  in  1801,  Lrs  pattes  dc 
■n^ouchc,  from  Poe's  Purloined  Letter,  Piecolino, 
Les  femmes  fortes,  Xos  intimes ;  three  in  1862, 
Les  gamiches,  a  satire  on  the  republican  agita- 
tion. La  papillonne,  Les  premieres  armes  de 
Figaro :  and  nearlj'  a  score  in  five  years,  all  bril- 
liant in  dialogue,  all  genre  pictures  of  modern 
social  life,  never  serious  or  stern  in  moralizing, 
bitter  only  in  Les  ganaehes,  almost  always  suc- 
cessful. Of  these  the  best  is  La  famille  lienoiton 
(1865).  The  same  vein  was  pursued  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Empire  (J<craphine,  1868:  I'a- 
trie,  1869;  Fernande.  1870),  with  a  political  di- 
gression in  JVos  hons  villageois  (1866).  That 
vSardou  was  a  sincere  Bonapartist  he  showed  after 
Napoleon's  downfall  in  Le  roi  Carotte  (1871) 
and  Ragabas  ( 1872) ,  a  fierce  attack  on  Gambetta, 
with  Napoleon  III.  and  Garibaldi  in  the  back- 
ground. In  1878  he  entered  the  Academy  and 
in  1880  aroused  clamor  if  not  applause  by 
Daniel  Rochat.  a  plea  for  civil  marriage,  and 
(with  Najac)  Divoreons.  a  daring  farce,  which 
had  a  financial  success  then  almost  unparalleled 
in  France.  The  plays  of  the  eighties  are 
more  significant.  Odette  (1881)  and  Fedora 
(1882)    show  social  and  political  satire  develop- 


ing into  character-study,  centred  round  a  single 
figure,  usually  a  woman.  In  this  vein  Neraphine, 
Fernande,  and  Dora  (1877)  were  early  experi- 
ments. TModora  (1884),  Georgette  (1885),  and 
La  Tosca  (1887)  lead  up  to  the  historic  and  spec- 
tacular dramas  of  the  nineties  (Clt'opdlrc.  1890; 
Thermidor,  1891;  Madame  Sanstttne,  1893;  (lis- 
tnonda.  1894;  Mareelle,  1895;  Rohesjnerre,  1898; 
and  Danlc,  1903).  Of  this  .style  I'ulrie  (1869) 
and  La  liainc  (1874)  were  the  forerunners.  These 
later  plays  were  composed  to  be  heard  and  seen, 
not  to  be  read,  and  they  have  not  been  i)ul)lishcd. 
Occasional  scenes  show  literary  elaboration,  but 
the  general  ell'eet  is  of  exalted  vaudeville.  Sar- 
dou's  importation  into  serious  drama  of  sensation 
and  spectacle  has  tended  to  corru|)t  the  stage 
and  to  make  it  artificial  and  insincere.  Critical 
notices  of  Sardou  arc  in  Lacour,  7'roi.s  theatres 
(Paris,  1880);  Matthews,  Freneli,  Dramatists- 
(New  York,  1881);  Sarrazin,  Das  moderne 
Drama  der  Franzosen  (Stuttgart,  1888)  ;  Doumic, 
Ecrwains  d'aujourd'hui   (Paris,  1895). 

SAR'GENT,  CiiAKLES  SpKAfiUE  (1841  —  ).  An 
American  forester  and  botanist,  born  in  Boston 
and  educated  at  Harvard  (class  of  1862).  He 
became  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Cambridge  in  1872,  and  in  1879  was  appointed 
professor  of  arboriculture  in  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Sargent  planned  the  Jesup  collection 
of  woods,  now  in  the  American  JIuscum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  and  described 
it  in  1885.  He  edited  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Asa  Gray  in  1889.  and  wrote  Report  on  the 
Forests  of  \orth  America  (1884),  Forest  Flora 
of  Japan  (1894),  and  the  great  work  entitled 
Hiira  of  North  Ameriea   (14  vols.,  1891-1902). 

SARGENT,  Epes  (1813-80).  An  American 
editor,  poet,  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  and  at  Harvard  College.  After 
a  brief  connection  with  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  Atlas,  he  went  (1839)  to  New  York  as  as- 
sistant editor  of  The  Mirror,  returned  (1846)  to 
Boston,  where  for  several  years  he  edited  the 
Transcript,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  prepar- 
ing school  text-books  and  i)opiilarizations  of 
literature.  He  wrote  four  dramas.  The  Bride  of 
(lenoa  (1846),  Velasco  (1837),  Change  Makes 
Change,  and  The  Priestess.  The  more  note- 
worthy of  his  many  juvenile  or  adolescent  stories 
are:  Wealth  and  Worth  (1840);  What's  to  be 
Doner  (1841)  ;  Fleetuaod  (1845)  ;  and  Peculiar, 
a  Tale  of  the  Great  Transition  (1863).  His 
])oems  are  collected  in  Songs  of  the  Sea  (1847), 
Poems  (1858),  etc.  Among  miscellaneous  works 
may  be  named:  The  Life  and  Services  of  Ilenrg 
Clay  (1843)  ;  American  Adventure  by  Laud  and 
Sea  (1847)  ;  Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 
(1847).  He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  song, 
"A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave." 

SARGENT,  Henry  (1770-1845).  An  Auieri- 
can  painter  and  soldier,  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  at  Duinmer  Academy,  near 
Newburyport,  and  in  Boston,  and  afterwards 
studied  art  in  London  under  Copley  and  West. 
Some  time  after  his  return  to  Boston  he  became 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  aide  successively  to  Governor  Brooks 
and  (iovcrnor  Strong.  He  also  represented  Bos- 
ton in  the  Legislature.  His  works  include  "Din- 
ner Party,"  ''Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem," 
"Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  owned  by  the  Pilgrim 
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Society  of  Plyiiioiitli,  and  a  portrait  of  Peter 
Fancuil,   in    Faneiiil   Hall,   Boston. 

SAKGENT,  .loHN  Singer  (1850—).  An 
Anieiiiaii  portrait  anil  iiKure  painter,  born 
in  Klorciui',  Italy.  .January  12,  1850.  lie  took  a 
course  of  ela.ssieal  studies  at  Florence,  where 
he  was  al.so  enrolled  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Academy,  and  as  a  youth  made  studies  of  the 
old  masters.  He  traveled  extensively  with 
his  parents,  and  at  the  afje  of  eij;hteen  became 
the  pupil  of  Carolus  Duran  in  Paris.  He  speed- 
ily acijuind  many  of  his  master's  best  qualities, 
assisting;  him  in  his  decoration  of  the  Luxem- 
l)ourg.  into  which  he  intro.luced  Duran's  por- 
trait. .■\mon<,'  his  first  exhibited  pictures  "En 
route  pour  la  pcche"  (1878).  a  group  of  fisher 
girls  upon  the  beach,  and  "Xeapolitan  Children 
Bathing"  (1879)  attracted  much  attention. 
Charming  souvenirs  of  his  visit  to  Spain  in  187n, 
and  of  the  inlhicnce  of  Velaz<iuez,  are  the  "Smoke 
of  Ambergris"  (1880)  and  "Kl  Jalco"  (1882. 
Boston  Museum),  a  Spanisli  dance.  He  continued 
to  reside  in  Paris,  exiiibiting  yearly  at  the  Salon, 
until  in  1884  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  has  received  the  highest 
medals  and  honors,  including  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  Paris  expositions  of  1880  and  1900.  and  is 
a  member  of  tlie  National  .\cademy  of  Design,  the 
Society  of  .Vnierican  Artists,  the  Societu  Nation- 
ale  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  the  Royal  Academy:  in 
1S89  he  was  made  cliovalier.  and  in  1895  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1887  and  in  1889  he 
visited  the  United  States,  residing  chiefly  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Sargent's  work  is  characterized  by  a  singular 
truth  of  vision  and  readiness  of  hand.  He  has 
viewed  widely  the  wliole  field  of  creative  art, 
and  has  studied  with  a  shreAvd  intelligence  the 
metliods  and  precedents  of  the  past.  The  mar- 
velous facility  of  hand  and  vivacity  of  vision  that 
characterize  his  v.ork  seem  to  be  the  cimiulative 
result  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  in  con- 
junction with  a  constant  and  conscientious  refer- 
ence to  nature. 

Among  the  best  known  of  his  portraits  are 
those  of  Carolus  Duran  and  Dr.  Pozzi  (18791  :  a 
"Young  Ladv"  (1881)  ;  "Hall  of  the  Four  Chil- 
dren" (1882);  "Madame  Gauthereau"  (1884); 
"Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose"  (1885,  South  Ken- 
sington Museum)  ;  Lady  Playfair  (1885)  ;  Henry 
Marquand  (1887.  iletropolitan  Mu-seuni); 
Claude  Monet  (1888):  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  .Joseph  Jefferson,  painted  for  the 
Players'  Club  (New  York,  1890).  He  exhibited 
nine  works  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (1893), 
among  which  were  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  the  charming  portrait  of  young  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens.  His  later  sitters  include  Mrs.  Meyer 
and  her  Children  (1897)  ;  ^Vertheinler,  the  Lon- 
don art  dealer  (1898),  and  his  daughters 
(1901)  :  Col.  Ian  Hamilton  (1899)  ;  Lady  Elcho, 
Mrs.  Adcane,  and  Mrs.  Tenant  (1900).  In  1903 
he  again  visited  the  Ignited  States,  portraying 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay,  and  other 
notables  at  Washington,  and  a"  number  of  persons 
of  Boston. 

Although  chiefly  kno\vn  as  a  portrait  painter, 
Sargent  has  created  figure  pieces,  like  "Carnien- 
cita"  (1890,  Luxembourg),  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  mural  decorations  in  the  Boston  Public 
Xibrary  rank  with  the  best  work  of  the  kind. 
He  received  the  latter  commission  in  1890,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1891-92  in  making  preparatory 
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studies  in  Egypt.  In  1892-94  he  com])l(ted  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  great  hall  now  named  after 
him,  with  such  success  that  his  commission  was. 
extended  to  include  the  entire  hall.  The  subject 
represented  is  the  "Pageant  of  Religion,"  illus- 
trating certain  stages  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
history.  In  one  end  of  the  hall  he  has  portrayed 
the  triumph  of  monotheism  over  the  ])olytlicisra 
of  the  ancient  world,  in  weird  allegorical  repre- 
sentations, even  making  use  of  relief.  Particu- 
larly impressive  are  the  figures  of  the  Hebrew 
■Prophets'  upon  the  side  walls,  in  which  he  has 
created  types  worthy  of  comparison  witli  those 
of  Jlichelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Consult 
Caflin,  American  Masters  of  Paintiny  (New 
York,   1902). 

SARGENT,  Lucius  Maxlius  (1786-1867). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Boston.  After 
gradiniting  at  Harvard,  he  studied  law.  but  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  literary  and  jihilanthrnpic 
work.  For  thirty  years  he  lectured  on  temper- 
ance, and  in  the  same  interest  published  Tem- 
perance Tales,  a  series  of  twenty-one  stories, 
which  began  in  1835  and  which  passed  through 
more  than  100  editions.  Among  his  other  writ- 
ings were:  Dealings  uith  the  Dead,  hy  a  Sexton 
of  the  Old  School  (1856)  ;  Reminiscences  of 
Samuel  Dexter  (1858)  ;  The  IrrepressihJe  Conflict 
(1861);  and  some  poems.  Consult  Sheppard, 
I'enu)iiseences  of  Lucius  M.  Sargent   (1889). 

SARGENT,  Nathan  (1794-1875).  An 
American  journalist  and  politician,  born  at  Poult- 
ne}',  Vt.  After  studying  law,  lie  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Cahawba,  Ala.,  where  in  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed county  and  probate  judge.  He  lived  in 
BuiTalo  from"  1826  to  1830,'  when  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a, 
newspaper  in  the  interest  of  the  ^^'hig  Part.y. 
He  afterwards  became  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  United  States  Oazette.  writing 
under  the  signature  of  Oliver  Oldschool ;  was 
Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1851- 
53,  and  was  Commissioner  of  Customs  from  1861 
to  1807.  His  best  known  publication  is  Public 
Men  and  Events  (1875),  a  book  of  character 
sketches   containing   some  valuable   information. 

SARGENT,  WixTHROP  (1753-1820).  An 
American  soldier  and  pioneer,  born  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771, 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  served  in  the 
patriot  artillery,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  interested 
in  Western  land  schemes,  and  having  been  em- 
plo.ved  by  Congress  as  a  surveyor  in  what  was 
afterwards  the  Northwest  Territory,  he  was,  in 
1786,  elected  one  of  the  two  delegates  from  Suf- 
folk County  in  Massachusetts  chosen  to  aid  in 
forming  the  Ohio  Company.  After  its  organiza- 
tion he  was  chosen  secretary  and  in  conjunction 
with  JIanasseh  Cutler  (q.y. )  purchased  land  on 
its  behalf.  The  next  .year  Congress  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  In  1798  he  wa* 
appointed  Governor  of  Mississippi  Territory  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Natchez.  He  died  while 
on  a  vo.ya,ge  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  Papers  Relative  to  Certain  American 
Antiquities  (1776),  and  in  1803  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  Boston. 

SARGENT.  WiNTHROP  (1825-70).  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  lav^-yer.  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1845,  and   at  the  Harvard  Law   School   in   1847» 
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and  later  spttlod  in  New  York  City.  He  devotoil 
niuoli  of  liis  time  to  liistorieal  reseiireh  and  piili- 
lislied  works  d<'alini:  witli  tlie  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary (leriods,  infliidinjj  Hisionj  of  an  Expe- 
dition Against  t'urt  Diuiiicsnc  in  I'loo,  Under 
ilajor-Ocntral  Edward  liraddock  (185U);  Life 
and  Career  of  Major  John  Andri  (18U1)  ;  The 
Loyal  Verses  of  Joseph  titansbiiry  and  Dr.  Jona- 
than Odell  (IS(iO)  ;  and  Loyalist  Poetry  of  the 
KcviiUilion    (ISflO). 

SARGON,  siir'gon.  The  name  of  an  early 
Babylonian  king  and  of  a  famous  ruler  of  As- 
syria. (1)  Sargon  I.  (Shargani-shar-ali) ,  a 
Semitic  ruler  of  Agade,  the  biblical  Acead  (Gen. 
X.  10),  a  North  Babylonian  city,  at  a  date  which, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  late  IJabylonian  state- 
ment and  of  arclueological  evidence,  is  placed  by 
some  scholars  at  B.C.  3S00,  while  others  ])lace 
it  1000  years  later.  An  interesting  story  re- 
sembling that  of  the  youth  of  Jloses  and  of 
Cyrus  is  told  of  his  rise  to  power.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  all  Babylonia  under 
the  control  of  one  Semitic  dominion;  at  tlie  same 
time  he  carried  his  arms  far  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley,  claiming  to  have  conquered  Elam, 
and  making  progress  into  the  west.  His  great 
buildings  at  Nippur,  along  with  those  of  his 
son  Naram-sin,  likewise  a  redoubtable  conqueror, 
have  been  unearthed  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania expeditions.  Consult:  Hilprecht.  Ex- 
earations  in  Bible  Lands  (Philadelphia.  1903); 
Winckler,  in  Keilinschriftliche  Bihliothek.  iii. 
(Berlin,  1889);  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia 
ami  Assyria  (New  York.  1901).  (2)  Sargon  II. 
{Sharru-nkin,  'a  god  has  established  the  king' 
— an  etymological  play  on  the  name  of  the  earli- 
er conqueror,  by  which  name  he  was  also  known). 
King  of  Assyria.  B.C.  722-70.5.  He  followed  Shal- 
maneser  IV.,  but  how  he  came  to  the  throne  is 
not  known.  His  first  achievement  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  after  its  three  years'  siege  by 
his  predecessor  ( II.  Kings,  xviii.  et  seq. ) .  How- 
ever, he  was  not  present  at  this  triumph,  being 
engaged  with  a  rebellion  raised  by  ilerodach- 
baladan  in  Babylon,  whom  Sargon  was  unable  to 
subdue.  In  the  west  rebellion  soon  broke  out,  led 
by  Hamath  in  Central  Syria  and  by  Gaza,  at  the 
instigation  of  Egypt :  but  he  defeated  these  foes 
at  the  battles  of  Karkar  and  Raphia  (B.C.  720). 
The  next  decade  was  occupied  with  the  laborious 
conquest  of  the  aggressive  State  of  Urartu  to  the 
north,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Empire,  and 
with  extensive  conquests  in  Media.  In  B.C.  711 
another  rebellion  broke  out  in  South  Syria, 
having  its  centre  in  Ashdod,  .Judah  also  being 
implicated  (ef.  Isa.  xx.).  But  the  cities  which 
opposed  Sargon's  arms  easily  succumbed.  He 
then  undertook  the  subjection  of  Babylon,  and 
drove  out  Merodach-baladan  by  brilliant  cam- 
paigning, being  finally  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate lord  of  the  land  (B.C.  709).  His  ability 
as  a  conqueror  not  only  .secured  to  him  the  tra- 
ditional limits  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  but  also 
extended  them  in  every  direction,  and  in  the 
west  into  Cilicia,  Cappadocia.  and  CJyprus.  The 
last  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  with  great 
building  operations,  notably  in  connection  with 
a  new  capital,  Dur-sharrukin,  the  modern  Khor- 
sabad  (q.v.).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sen- 
nacherib (q.v.).  Consult:  \\inck\eT.  Keilschrift- 
texte  Rargovs  (Leipzig,  1889)  ;  Peiser.  in  Keilin- 
schriftliche Bihliothek.  ii.  (Berlin,  1890)  ;  and 
the  histories  of  Rogers  and  others. 


SARK,  siirk,  or  SERCQ.  The  fourtli  in  size, 
but  most  picturesque,  of  the  Channel  Islands 
(q.v.),  0  miles  cast  of  Guernsey  (Map:  Krance, 
I)  2).  It  consists  of  Great  and  Little  Sark,  con- 
nected by  the  Coupee,  a  natural  causeway,  150 
yards  long,  15  feet  broad,  and  384  feet  iiigh. 

SARMATIANS,  siirnia'sh<;nz.  An  ancient 
trilie  wlio  in  i\\v  linu'  of  Herodotus  (fifth  century 
B.C.)  lived  betwei'n  the  Caspian  Sea.  the  Don,  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov.  Later  they  subdued  tlie  Scy- 
thians of  the  great  plains  north  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  which  the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  ex- 
tended. They  spoke  the  same  language  as  the 
Scythians,  and  are  now  thought  to  have  been 
one  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  which  the  Scythian* 
are  the  best  known.  Herodotus  describes  some 
of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Don  as  semi-civilized, 
while  others  were  in  the  lowest  stage  of  bar- 
barism. Kenuiins  of  the  Sarmatians  luive  been 
found  in  the  burial  mounds  in  their  former  habi- 
tat, and  it  is  supposed  by  .some  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  .Slavs  (q.v.).  Among  the 
Sarmatian  tribes  were  the  Koxolani  and  the 
Jazyges.  Some  of  the  latter  pushed  as  far  west 
as  the  |ilaiiis  of  modern  Hungary. 

SARMIENTO,  s:ir'nn'-an't6.  DoMixoo  Faus- 
Tixo  (1811-88).  President  of  Argentina.  He 
was  born  at  San  .Juan  in  Argentina,  and  for  some 
time  lived  as  a  teacher  at  San  Luis.  For  op- 
posing Rosas  he  was  compelled  to  flee  about  1830 
to  Chile,  where  he  worked  as  clerk  and  teacher. 
He  returned  to  San  .Juan  in  183G,  established  a 
school  there  for  girls,  and  edited  a  literary  paper, 
but  was  imprisoned  on  a  pcditical  charge,  and 
forced  once  more  to  go  to  Chile.  There  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  question  of  public  instruction, 
founded  the  first  normal  school  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  1845  was  sent  by  the  Chilean  (iovern- 
ment  to  visit  the  educational  institutions  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  After  1847  he 
acted  as  the  editor  of  several  journals.  In  1851 
he  returned  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  fought 
in  the  war  against  the  dictator  Rosas.  To  liim  was 
due  the  establishment  of  a  Dejiartment  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  which  he  became  Minister  in  18(!0. 
In  close  succession  he  filled  the  olliees  of  Minister 
of  Interior,  Governor  of  San  Juan,  Minister  to 
Chile,  and  finally  Minister  to  the  United  States 
from  18G5  to  ISOS.  when  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Among  his  important 
works  arc:  Viajes  por  Europa.  Afriea  g  Amtriea 
i  1848)  ;  Argarojiolis.  6  la  capital  de  los  Estados 
Confederados  ( 1850)  ;  Cirilizacion  y  barbaric.  6 
Facundo  Quiroga  y  Aldao  (1851).  The  results 
of  his  sojourn  in  America  were  his  FiV/a  de 
Ahrahun  Lincoln  (1S6G),  and  Las  c^cuelas,  base 
de  la  prosperidad  en  los  Estados  Vnidos   (1868). 

SARMIENTO  DE  GAMBOA,  dit  grim-b.Va, 
Pedro  (c.15."0-c.1591  ) .  A  South  American  navi- 
gator, born  in  Galicia,  Spain.  He  was  sent  in  1570 
from  Callao  in  Peru  with  a  small  tieet  to  inter- 
cept Drake,  then  cruising  along  the  coasts  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  and  further  to  explore  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1580  he 
gave  King  Philip  a  description  of  the  locality, 
which  decided  him  to  fortify  it  as  a  stronghold, 
and  .a  year  afterwards  Sarmienlo  and  Diego 
Flores  Vahlez  were  sent  there,  in  charge  of  a 
large  exnedition.  Sarniiento  established  a  colony 
at  San  Felipe,  now  known  as  Port  Famine,  but 
on  his  way  back  to  Spain  he  was  captured  by  the 
English,   and    he   was   not    released    until    1588. 
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SAB'NIA.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of 
l^uilituu  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  tlie  Saint 
Clair  River  nud'llie  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  oppo- 
site Port  Huron,  Mich.,  with  whicli  it  is  connected 
by  n  stcani  ferry  and  by  a  railroad  tunnel  be- 
neath tlie  river  (Map:  Ontario,  A  5).  It  is  the 
last  port  of  entry  for  Canadian  vessels  bound  to 
the  upper  lakes!  Sarnia  has  manufactures  of 
ale  and  beer,  lumber,  iron  castings,  machinery, 
woodeinvare,  woolens,  leather,  etc.  Population, 
in  IS'.ll.  (!(i!12:  in  l'.)01,  S170. 

SABNO,  siir'niV  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Salerno,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Sarno,  12  miles  by 
rail  northwest  of  Salerno  (Map:  Italy,  J  7). 
The  city  is  dominated  by  the  ancient  castle  of 
Count  Francesco  Coppola.  Paper,  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  and  hempen  fabrics  are  manufactured. 
The  chief  jiroducts  are  grain,  olives,  grapes,  and 
sulphur.  Sarno  was  a  countship  before  it  was 
incorporated  with  Naples.  Near  Sai-no  occurred 
a  battle  in  553,  in  which  Narses  defeated  the 
Goths,  and  ended  their  reign  in  Italy.  Popula- 
tion   (comnnine),  in   1901,  18,475. 

SAKPE'DON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  SapiriiSioi-).  (1) 
In  (ireek  iiiytliolugy,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa. 
He  became  King  of  the  Lycians,  and  his  father 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  living  through  three 
generations.  (2)  A  Lycian  prince,  the  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  or,  according  to  some,  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Luodamia.  Homer  represents 
him  as  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  distinguished  for 
courage,  and  slain  by  Patroclus,  after  which 
Apollo  rescued  and  purified  his  body  and  had  it 
transported  into  Lycia  for  burial. 

SABPI,  sar'pi".  rAOLO  (1552-1G23).  An  Ital- 
ian historian  and  supporter  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  a  Venetian  by  birth.  He  entered  the 
Servite  Order  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  taking  the 
name  of  Frit  Paolo,  by  which  he  is  often  known. 
He  taught  theology  and  philosoi)hy  with  success, 
and  studied  other  sciences  eagerly,  making  some 
notable  discoveries  in  anatomy.  He  was  ordained 
priest, and  in  1579  became  jirovincial  of  his  Order. 
He  returned  to  Venice  in  1588  and  pursued  his 
studies:  but  his  intimate  relations  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Church  caused  some  suspicion  of 
his  orthodoxy,  and  three  applications  for  a 
bishopric  were  refused.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
<'onfiict  between  the  Repul)lie  of  Venice  and  Paul 
v.,  he  threw  himself  vigorously  into  the  anti- 
Papal  party,  and  liecame  the  official  counselor  of 
the  Republic  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Under  his 
advice  Venice  banislied  the  Jesuits  from  its  terri- 
tory. In  lOOG  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Inquisition,  but  refused  to  obey. 
He  maintained  his  relation  with  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  various  countries,  and  began  his  History  of 
Ihe  Council  of  Trent,  which  gives  him  his  greatest 
fame,  though  it  is  so  colored  by  his  violent  preju- 
dices as  to  be  thoroughly  untrustworthy.  It  was 
published  in  London  (1619)  by  Marcantonio  de 
Dominis  and  at  Geneva  (1629).  probably  by 
Diodati.  For  his  biography,  consult  lives  by 
Robertson  (London,  1894).'  Campbell  (Turin, 
1875),  Balan  (Venice,  1S87),  Pascoliito  (Milan, 
1893)  ;  Trollope,  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the 
Friar  (London,  1860)  ;  Fontanini.  Storia  arcana 
delta  vita  di  P.  Sarpi  (Venice,  1803). 

SARPSBORG,  siirps'bor-y'.  A  town  of  the 
Province  of  Smaalenene,  Norway,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Glommen,  08  miles  by  rail  south- 
southeast  of  Christiania.  Its  port  on  the 
Christiania  Fiord  is  Sannesund.  The  town  is 
regularly  built.  To  the  north  lies  the  lake  of 
Glcngsliiilen ;  to  the  east  are  the  innnense  falls  of 
the  Glommen,  140  feet  broad  and  74  feet  high. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  utilization 
of  this  natural  power  for  mills.  Tliere  are  cal- 
cium carbide,  wood  |)ulp,  paper,  aluminum,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  saw  mills.  Population,  in 
1900,  6888.  Sarpsborg  was  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Swedes 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  new  town  dates 
from  1840. 

SABRACE'NIA,  Side-Saddle  Flower,  or 
PiTCiiEi!  Plant.  A  genus  of  singular  marsh 
plants,  natives  of  North  America.  Sarracenia 
purpurea  is  common  from  Hudson  Bay  to  South 
Carolina;  the  other  species,  of  which  there  are 
four  or  five,  are  confined  to  the  Southern  .States. 
They  are  perennial  herbs  with  radical  leaves  and 
scapes,  which  bear  one  or  more  large  flowers.  The 
leafstalks  are  hollow  and  urn-shaped,  the  blades 
articulated  at  their  apices,  and  fitting  like  a  lid — 
a  form  which  suggested  the  popular  names.  The 
genus  is  the  type  of  the  small  natural  order  Sar- 
raeeniacese,  of  which  the  other  genera  are  Heli- 
omphora,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Guyana, 
and  Darlingtonia  in  California.  All  the  species 
are  insectivorous  through  their  peculiarly  modi- 
fied leaves.   Consult  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants. 

SAR'RACE'NIA'CE-ffi. 
See  Sarracema. 

SARBAU,  sa'ro',  Jacques  Rose  Ferdinand 
EiiiLE  (1837—).  A  French  physicist  and  en- 
gineer, born  in  Perpignan  and  educated  in  Paris 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  1878  he  became 
director  of  the  central  depot  for  saltpetre  and 
powder,  was  named  chief  engineer  in  1879.  be- 
came professor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic 
in  1883,  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1886,  and  in  1897  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  inspector-general.  Sarrau"s  especial  study  was 
explosives,  and  with  Vieille  he  invented  a  reg- 
istering pi-essure  gauge.  In  physics  his  main 
research  was  on  the  compressibility  of  gases 
(Paris.  Coinptes  Rendus  (1882,  et  seq. ),  and  he 
determined  the  critical  point  of  oxygen.  Among 
his  writings  besides  contributions  to  periodicals 
are  Lss  effets  de  la  poudre  et  des  substances  ex- 
plosives {187  i-'iQ) ,  Cours  de  mecanique (IS8S-SQ) , 
Cours  d'artiUerie  (1893),  and  Thiorie  des  ex- 
plosifs  (1893^95). 

SARSAPARILLA  (Sp.  zarzaparilla,  zarza- 
parrilld,  sarsaparilla,  from  zarza,  bramble,  from 
Basque  sartzia,  bramble  -(-  *parilla,  *parrilla, 
diminutive  of  pavra.  trained  vine,  or  from 
PariUo.  name  of  a  physician  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  employ  it).  This  medicine,  formerly 
much  used,  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of 
Smilax  (see  Smilace.e),  Sarsaparilla  officinalis, 
Sarsa^iarilla  medica,  and  other  undetermined  va- 
rieties. They  are  woody  vines  with  prickly  angu- 
lar stems:  the  first  with  large  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  heart-shaped,  leathery  leaves ;  the  second 
with  shortly  acuminate  smooth  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  heart-shaped,  the  upper  ones  approaching  to 
ovate.  The  shrubs  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of 
America.  Sarsaparilla  officinalis  being  found  in 
South  America  and  Sarsaparilla  medica  on  the 
^lexican  Andes.  Some  botanists  regard  them  as 
mere  varieties  of  one  species. 
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The  part  of  tlie  plant  used  in  medicine  is  the 
dried  roots,  which  are  of  about  the  thickness  of 
a  goose-quill,  generally  numy  feet  in  length,  red- 
dish brown,  covered  with  rootlets.  They  are 
folded  in  bundles  about  18  inches  long,  are  scent- 
less, taste  nuicilaginous,  feebly  bitterish,  faintly 
acrid.  fSarsaparilla  was  formerly  consi<lered 
a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  was 
used  extensively,  especialh-  in  syphilis  and  rheu- 
matism. It  is  now  known  to  be  practically  inert, 
and  aside  from  its  tise  as  a  vehicle  for  potassium 
iodide  in  the  form  of  the  compound  syrup  of  sar- 
saparilla  it  is  chiellj-  employed  in  "spring  medi- 
cines' and  other  much  advertised  'blood-puriliers,' 
which  are  harmless  as  far  as  the  sarsaparilla  is 
concerned  and  jjrotitable  to  their  makers.  See 
Smilax. 

SAB'SEE'.  A  small  detached  tribe  of  Atha- 
pascan stock  (q.v. ),  originally  a  part  of  the 
Beaver  Indians  of  Peace  River,  but  later  taking 
refuge  for  protection  with  tlie  Blackfeet.  and  now- 
settled  upon  a  reservation  upon  the  headwaters 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  near  Calgary,  Alberta  Prov- 
ince, Canada.  They  are  descriljcd  as  lazy,  de- 
graded, and  demoralized  generally,  yet  law-abid- 
ing. They  number  about  230,  of  whom  30  claim 
to  be  Christians. 

SARS'FIELD,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan 
(1645-93).  An  Irish  .Jacobite  soldier.  He  was 
born  at  Lucan,  near  Dublin:  received  a  militarj' 
education  in  France;  entered  the  English  army 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1686.  He 
served  Under  ilonmouth  in  France,  but  was  in 
the  victorious  army  wlien  ^Monmouth  was  defeated 
at  Sedgemoor.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  at 
the  revolution  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  He 
supported  King  James  II.  in  his  eft'ort  to  retain 
the  crown,  accompanied  him  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Ireland,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bo_^Tie.  William  III.  was  forced  by  him  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Limerick  in  1690.  In  1691  he  com- 
manded the  reserve  at  Aughrim,  and  after  a  gal- 
lant defense  of  Limerick  obtained  fair  terms  of 
surrender  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  France, 
where  lie  became  marechal  de  camp  in  the  French 
service.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Steenkirke  in  1692,  and  at  Xeerwinden  in 
1693,  where  he  was  wounded,  dying  shortly  after- 
wards. 

SARTAIN,  sar-tan',  John  (1808-97).  An 
English  engraver  and  editor,  active  chiefly  in 
America.  He  was  born  in  London,  October  24, 
1808.  He  studied  line  engraving  under  John 
Swain,  and  while  vet  a  lad  illustrated  Otlev's 
Early  Florentine  school  (1826).  In  1828  "he 
began  to  practice  mezzotint,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  America.  In  1830  he  emi- 
grated to  Philadelphia,  where  he  developed  a 
prodigious  activity,  not  only  in  his  profession, 
but  as  editor  of  two  magazines  and  in  serving 
as  a  member  and  coimcilor  of  many  societies  of 
art.  As  an  engraver  he  has  left  works  of  con- 
siderable value.  Two  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  plates  are  "Christ  Rejected"  (1862). 
after  Benjamin  West,  and  "The  Iron-Worker  and 
King  Solomon"  (1876).  after  Christian  Schues- 
sele;  among  others  are  those  of  Penn  and  Jlartin 
Van  Buren.  after  Inman.  and  Henry  Clay,  after 
John  Xeagle.  He  also  practiced  portrait  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  miniature  painting  on  vellum  and 
ivory,  though  with  less  success,  and  designed  sev- 
eral public  monuments,  the  principal  of  which  is 


the  Washington  and  Lafayette  Monument  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  his  numerous  important 
positions  was  that  of  chief  administratcjr  of  tine 
arts  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Uetobcr  25, 
1897,  leaving  a  family  of  talented  children. 

IC-Mii.v  ^AHTAix  (1S41  —  I,  mezzotint  en- 
graver, etcher,  and  portrait  and  genre  painter, 
studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  and  with 
Luminals  in  Paris.  She  has  engraved  a  number 
of  framing  prints,  besides  numy  portraits  for 
book  illustrations.  Her  painting  "Keproof" 
( 1876)  gained  a  medal  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. From  1881  to  1883  she  was  editor  of  Old- 
Coiiliiirnt,  and  since  1886  has  been  principal  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Wonu-n. 
In  1900  she  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Uniteil 
States  Government  as  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional  Congress  on   Instruction   in   Drawing. 

Samlel  Sartaix  (1830 — ),  engraver  on  steel, 
son  and  pupil  of  John  Sartain,  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  engraving  poftraits  and  other  plates 
for  book  illustration.  His  jirints  include  "Clear 
the  Track."  after  Christian  Schuessele  (1854); 
"Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,"  after  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  ( 1861 )  ;  the  "Song  of  the  An- 
gels," after  Thomas  Moran ;  and  various  portraits 
after  Thomas  Sully,  .John  Ncaglc,  and  others. 
Consult  John  Sartain,  Reminiscences  of  a  \'cri/ 
Old  Man    (Xew  York,  1899). 

SARTAIN",  William  (1843—).  An  Ameri- 
can landscajie  and  genre  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  the  son  of  John  Sartain,  the  en- 
graver, imder  whom  he  worked  until  1867.  From 
1867  to  1869  he  studied  tinder  Christian  Schues- 
sele and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  after 
which  he  went  to  Paris,  studying  under  Yvon 
and  Bonnat.  He  sketched  throughout  Europe 
and  in  Algiers,  first  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  in  1875,  returning  to  the 
t-^nited  States  in  the  following  year.  Sartain  is 
professor  of  the  life  class  of  the  Art  Students' 
League,  Xew  York  Cit}',  and  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists. 
Among  his  works  in  oil  are  an  "Italian  Head" 
(1876);  "X'arcissus"  (1878),  Smith  College, 
IMassachusetts;  and  "Lucia,  Near  Algiers;"  in 
water-color  are  an  "Arab  Caf6"  (1880),  and  a 
"View  of  the  Ghetto,  Venice."  "In  the  Hacken- 
sack  Valley"  and  the  "End  of  Day"  are  examples 
of  his  latest  works. 

SARTHE,  siirt.  A  northwestern  inland  de- 
partment of  France,  north  of  the  Loire  (Map: 
France.  F  4).  Area.  2396  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1896,  425,077;  in  1901.  422,699.  It  is  a 
region  of  plains  traversed  by  low  hills  and  by 
undulations  and  watered  by  the  River  Sarthe. 
Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry;  mining  and 
manufacturing  are  also  important.  Capital,  Le 
ilans. 

SARTI,  siir'te,  Gir.SEppE  (1729-1802).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Faenza.  He  studied 
under  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  in  1751 
produced  his  first  opera.  Pompco  in  .Irmenia, 
which  was  performed  at  Faenza  with  great  suc- 
cess. His  principal  operas  were  Le  gelosic  villane 
and  Giiilio  fsahino.  In  1779  he  became  maextro  di 
cnppclln  of  the  Milan  Cathedral,  and  thereafter 
limited  himself  to  the  composition  of  church 
nuisic.  In  1784  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  as 
music  director  to  the  Court  of  the  Empress 
Catharine.     His  operas  are  30  in  number;   but 
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tlic  only  composition  bj-  which  he  is  now  known 
is  liis  beautiful  sacred  terzett,  Amplius  Lava  Me. 

SARTO,  siir'tA,  Akdbea  del  (1487-1531),  A 
Pliucnliiie  painter  of  the  High  Kenaissanee,  the 
greatest  colorist  of  tlie  school.  He  was  born  at 
Gualfonilo,  near  Florence,  July  IG,  1487,  the  son 
of  Angelo,  a  tailor  (Sarto),  whence  the  name 
usually  given  him.  In  1004  his  father  went  to 
Florence  and  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  goldsmith. 
The  lad's  talent  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  Giovanni  Basilc,  a  local  painter,  the  latter 
instructed  him,  afterwards  placing  him  with 
Piero  di  Cosimo.  Andrea  learned  more,  however, 
from  the  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo  then  e.xhihited  in  the  Sala  del  Papa. 
In  the  .Sala  del  Papa  he  met  Francialiigio  (q.v.), 
with  whom  he  was  associated  until  about  1.t12. 
In  1.508  he  became  a  memljcr  of  the  Painters' 
Guild,  and  in  1513  occurred  his  supposed  disas- 
trous marriage  with  Lucretia  del  Fede,  the  beau- 
tiful young  widow  of  a  hatmaker. 

Vasari's  account  of  this  lady  has  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination — witness  Brown- 
ing's celebrated  poem — and  is  even  accepted  by 
,  biographers.  We  are  told  that  she  was  the  evil 
genius  of  his  life,  hindering  his  work,  racking  him 
with  jealousy,  wasting  his  substance.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  confirmatory  of  Vasari's 
statements;  whatever  there  is,  goes  to  disprove 
them.  His  dislike  was,  perchance,  due  to  the 
blows  which  he  tells  us  the  vixenish  lady  was 
wont  to  inflict  upon  her  husband's  pupils,  of 
whom  he  was  one. 

Ik'fiire  his  journey  to  France  Andrea  was  con- 
sidered a  famous  painter  and  had  been  intrusted 
with  important  fresco  commissions,  which  he 
completed  after  his  return  to  Florence.  In  these 
frescoes  his  progress  as  an  artist  may  best  be 
traced.  In  Santa  Annunziata,  the  church  of  the 
Servites,  he  painted,  1509-14,  seven  of  the  ten 
frescoes  in  the  cloister.  Five  are  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Filippo  Benozzi,  founder  of  the  Order;  but 
the  finest  are  the  "Adoration  of  the  Kings"  ( loll ) , 
and  especially  the  "Birth  of  the  Virgin"  (1514), 
which,  although  the  composition  is  imitated  from 
Chirlandajo,  shows  all  of  Andrea's  best  qualities. 
In  the  lunette  over  the  entrance  to  tlie  cloister 
he  painted  the  celebrated  "Madonna  del  Sacco," 
in  reality  a  "Holy  Family,"  and  so  called  from 
the  sack  of  corn  upon  which  .Joseph  sits  reading 
to  the  beautiful  and  dignified  Madonna.  This 
picture  is  the  acme  of  Andrea's  coloristic  produc- 
tion in  fresco.  Another  famous  series  of  ten 
scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Scalzi,  was  executed  in  brown 
monochrome,  1511-2G.  The  absence  of  color  in 
this  work  incited  the  artist  to  display  his 
great  gifts  of  composition  and  narrative  power. 
Inthe  refectory  of  the  Convent  of  San  Salvi  he 
painted,  besides  earlier  panels,  his  celebrated 
fresco  of  the  "Last  Supper" — the  only  represen- 
tation of  the  subject  worthy  to  be  com'pared  with 
Leonardo's.  He  has  chosen  the  moment  subse- 
quent to  that  depicted  by  Leonardo,  when  Christ 
and  Judas  dip  their  bread  into  the  dish.  Less 
monumental  and  impressive  than  his  predeces- 
sor's, his  representation  is  fresh  in  treatment, 
brilliant  and  soft  in  color.  Tlie  former's  cele- 
brated portrayal  of  the  action  by  means  of  the 
hands  is  almost  equaled  by  his  follower. 

Andrea's  easel  pictures  mav  best  be  studied  at 
Florence.  Among  those  in  the  Pitti  Palace  are 
the     "Annunciation"     (1512),     "Disputa,"     two 


•Holy  Families"  (1523  and  1529),  a  large  "Pie- 
til,"  the  "Adoration  of  the  Virgin,"  and  several 
portraits,  including  one  of  himself  and  wife,  also 
ascribed  to  Franciabigio.  The  best  known  in  the 
Ullizi  are  "Madonna  of  the  Harpies"  ( see  Ma- 
l)O.N.\A),  "Saint  James  Caressing  Little  Chil- 
dren," and  two  portraits  of  himself.  In  the 
Academy  of  Florence  is  a  ])icture  of  stately 
saints;  and  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  Saints 
Catharine,  Margaret,  and  Agnes  are  among  the 
most  charming  female  figures  Andrea  ever  paint- 
ed. Dresden  possesses  "Abraham's  Sacrifice" 
(replica  at  Madrid)  ;  the  Louvre  his  "Charity'' 
and  a  "Holy  Family;"  Berlin  a  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  a  "iladonna  with  Saints"   (1528). 

.\ndrea  died  of  the  plague  .January  22,  1531, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Servites,  near 
his  own  frescoes.  He  was  far  the  greatest  colorist 
south  of  the  Apennines,  and  his  works  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  the  great  Venetian 
masters.  Silvery  in  the  frescoes  and  tending 
toward  gold  in  easel  pictures,  his  colors  are  al- 
ways clear,  luminous,  and  harmonious.  He  was 
an  accomplished  chiaroscurist,  and  in  line  he 
was  second  only  to  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo. 
His  drawings,  of  which  tlie  best  collections  are 
in  the  Louvre  and  the  UHizi,  are  often  essentially 
modern  in  character.  Such  technical  merits,  in- 
deed, made  him  deserving  of  the  title  the  "Fault- 
less Painter;"  he  only  lacked  that  sense  of  the 
truly  significant  possessed  by  the  greatest 
geniuses.  The  effect  of  his  work  is  often  inter- 
fered with  by  the  use  of  too  much  statuesque 
drapery. 

Consult:  Vasari,  Tite  (ed.  Milanesi,  Florence, 
1880;  English  translation,  Blashfield  and  Hop- 
kins, New  York,  1896)  ;  Biadi,  Xotizie  incilile 
della  vita  d' Andrea  del  Sarto,  etc.  (Florence, 
1830)  ;  Reumont,  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Leipzig, 
1835)  ;  Janitschek,  in  Dohme,  Eunst  und  Eiinst- 
ler  Italiens   (ib.,  1876). 

SAKTOBIUS    VON    'WALTERSHAUSEN, 

sjir-tt/re-ns  fun  viil'ters-hou'zrn,  ALit;i'ST,  lUuon 
(1852 — ).  A  German  economist,  born  in  GOttin- 
gen.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Gi-ittingen,  became  professor  at  Zurich  in 
1885,  and  in  1888  was  called  to  a  chair  of 
economics  in  Strassburg.  His  principal  works 
deal  with  American  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems and  include;  Die  Zukuiift  dcs  Deutschtiiiiis 
in  den  Tereinigten  Staaten  (1885)  :  NordamerHn- 
nische  Gewerkschaften  (1886);  ilode-rner  Sozia- 
Usmiis  in  den  Tereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika 
(1890)  ;  Arieitsverfassiing  der  englischen  Kolo- 
nien  in  Nordamerika  (1894)  ;  and  Handclshilanz 
der  Yereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  (1901). 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  See  Cakltle, 
Thomas. 

SARTS.  The  term  denoting  the  settled 
(farming  and  commercial)  population  of  certain 
regions  of  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  as 
opposed  to  the  nomadic.  It  has  more  of  a  topo- 
graphical than  of  an  ethnological  significance, 
being  applied  sometimes  to  the  Tadjiks,  who  arc 
Aryans,  and  at  others  to  the  Uzbegs,  who  are  of 
Turkic  stock. 

SART'WELL,  Henet  Parker  (1792-1867). 
An  American  botanist,  born  in  Pittsfield.  Mass. 
His  great  herbarium  came  into  the  possession  of 
Hamilton  College.  The  last  years  of  liis  life  were 
spent  on  the  study  of  the  sedges,  and  in  1848  he 
published  two  parts  of  Carices  Americanw  Sep- 
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tentrionalis    Exsiccatw,    which    was    never    com- 
pleteil. 

SA'RUM,  Old.  A  formci-  city  and  hoiou{;h 
and  now  ;i  parish  in  Wiltsliirc,  Knf,'land,  on  a 
hill  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Salisbury  (4. v.). 
It  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom 
it  was  known  as  Sorhiodunum,  and  remained  an 
important  town  under  the  Saxons.  A  Witenajie- 
niote  was  held  at  Old  Sarum  in  !1(!0;  iuid  here 
William  the  Conqueror  assembled  all  the  barons 
of  his  kingdom  in  1080.  In  1220  the  cathedral 
\\-as  removed  to  New  Sarum.  now  Salisbury 
(q.v.),  and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  iidiab- 
itants.  In  Henry  VII. 's  time  it  was  almost 
wholly  deserted.  Traces  of  walls  and  ramparts 
and  of  its  cathedral  and  castle  are  still  seen. 
Though  without  a  house,  two  members  repre- 
sented it  in  Parliament  till  Old  Sarum  became 
proverbial  as  the  type  of  a  rotten  borough.  It 
was  disfranchised  bv  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  first  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Old  Sarum  in  1735.  Population  of 
parish,  300. 

SARZANA,  siird-zii'na.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cenoa,  Italy,  on  the  Jlagra,  eight  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Spezia  (ilap:  Italy  1)  3 ) .  The 
Gothic  cathedral,  begini  in  1355,  is  rich  in  paint- 
ings and  marbles.  The  ancient  citadel  is  used 
as  a  prison.  There  are  a  seminary  and  a  tech- 
nical school.  Sarzana  has  manufactures  of  silk 
and  glass;  wine  and  olive  oil  are  made.  Popula- 
tion  (commune),  in  1901,  12,141, 

SASKATCH'EWAN.  A  large  river  of  Can- 
ada fnrming  tlie  upper  course  of  the  Xel.son  River 
(q.v.),  together  W'ith  which  it  forms  one  of  the 
four  great  river  systems  of  North  America  east 
of  the  Continental  Divide  (Map:  Canada.  K  (1). 
It  rises  in  the  Roeky  ilountains  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Nortli  and  South  Saskatchewan, 
which  unite  near  Prince  Albert  in  Saskatchewan 
Territory,  whence  the  main  stream  flows  east- 
ward to  the  northwestern  corner  of  Lake  \Mnni- 
peg.  The  main  river  has  a  length  of  282  miles, 
and  the  total  length,  including  the  South  Branch, 
is  1090  miles.  The  North  Branch  rises  in  the 
glaciers  on  Mount  Hooker  and  flows  east  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  forest  country  through  the 
Territories  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Tlie 
South  Branch  has  several  lieadstreams.  some  of 
which  rise  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Mon- 
tana. Its  course  after  leaving  the  mountains 
lies  entirely  within  the  Great  Plains.  It  flows 
northeast  through  Alberta,  Assiniboia.  and  Sas- 
katchewan. Before  entering  Lake  Winnipeg  the 
main  river  flows  through  several  lakes,  the  larg- 
est of  which.  Cedar  Lake,  is  30  miles  long.  Be- 
tween Cedar  Lake  and  its  mouth  it  is  interrupted 
by  rapids.  The  whole  river  is  narrow,  and  the 
South  Branch  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand 
bars.  Steamers,  however,  ascend  the  North 
Branch  to  Edmonton,  850  miles  from  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, and  smaller  boats  can  go  150  miles  farther 
to  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

SASKATCHEWAN.  A  district  of  Canada, 
l.ving  northwest  of  Manitoba,  between  lati- 
tudes 52°  and  55°  N.,  embracing  an  area  of 
114,000  square  miles  (Map:  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, H  4).  The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie 
sloping  to  the  east  and  broken  at  intervals  by 
groups  of  hills,  the  most  prominent  being  those 
paralleling  the  Saskatchewan  River  on  the  .south. 
The    northeastern    half    of    the    district    is    well 


wooded  with  forests  of  aspen  poplar,  pine,  and 
s|)ruce;  the  southwestern  half  is  prairie  land  in 
tile  main,  only  the  hills  being  wooded.  The  win- 
ters are  very  cohl,  but  are  free  from  blizzards, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  exhilarating. 
The  summers  are  warm,  and,  though  short,  per- 
mit the  growth  and  maturing  of  many  varieties 
of  farm  cro])s.  Precipitation  is  light  (alxjut  13 
inches),  but  is  greatest  in  the  growing  summer 
months  when  it  is  most  needed.  Over  the  greater 
jiorlion  of  the  soutliern  half  the  .soil  is  very  rich. 
\\  heat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  root  crops  thrive, 
the  conditions  being  especially  favorable  for 
wheat,  which  is  beginning  to  be  extensively  raised 
in  the  district.  The  Saskatchewan  River  (q.v.) 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  clevelopnu'nt  of  the 
district,  inasmuch  as  it  all'ords  navigation  the 
entire  length  of  the  region,  and  by  way  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  admits  of  water  comnuinication 
with  the  country  to  the  south.  With  some  ex- 
pense in  the  removal  of  obstacles  now  in  its 
course  a  navigable  length  of  1500  miles  will  be 
afl'orded,  making  possible  a  water  conunuuicati(m 
with  the  coal  fields  to  the  west.  Another  means 
of  communication  has  been  establislied  by  the 
(•(Uistruction  of  the  Qu'.\])pellc,  Long  Lake  and 
Saskatchewan  Railroad,  which  connects  Prince 
Albert  with  Regina.  on  the  trunk  line  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railroad.  Lakes  Winni])eg  and 
Winnipegoosis,  which  project  well  into  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  district,  are  of  value  not  only 
for  purposes  of  navigation,  but  also  for  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  whitefish,  ])ickerel,  sturgeon, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish  which  they  contain. 
Settlements  in  the  district  are  most  numerous  in 
the  southeast  part  and  along  the  course  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  Prince  Albert  region  in  the 
centre  of  the  district  being  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped. In  1901  the  total  population  was  25.- 
079.  For  governmental  purposes  it  is  a  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  ( q.v. ) .  The  seat  of 
administration  is  Battleford. 

SASSAFRAS  (Sp.  sasafras,  variant  of  saha- 
fifix.  liiilnifra.r.  f:axifra(;a.  from  Lat.  sn.rifnuia, 
maidenhair,  stone-breaker,  from  s/ixtim,  rock  -f- 
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frangcre,  to  break),  Hasunfran.  A  genus  of  trees 
or  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Lauraceir.  The 
sassafras   tree    (Sassafras   officinale)    of   North 
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Aiiui  ira,  found  from  taimda  to  Florida  and  west 
of  Kan.-as  and  Texas,  sonietiines  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet,  lias  deciduous,  entire,  or  threelobed 
leaves,  yellow  (lowers,  and  small  dark-blue  fruit. 
The  wood  is  soft,  light,  coarse- tibred,  dirty  white 
and  reddish  brown,  with  a  strong  but  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  aromatic,  rather  pungent,  sweetish 
taste.  The  thick  spong)'  bark  of  the  root  contains 
n  volatile  oil,  oil  of  sassafras,  widely  used  as  a 
flavoring  for  eoiifeetionery.  The  leaves  are  said 
to  be  used  for  llavoring  sou])s,  as  well  as  for  the 
abunihiiit  mucilage  they  contiiin. 

SASSAN'ID.ffi,  or  SASSANIDS.  The  last 
native  (lyuasty  of  Persia,  wliich  ruled  from  about 
A.I).  22(i  until  about  (Ul.  The  .Sassanids  succeed- 
ed the  Arsaeid;^  (q.v.),  and  derived  their  name 
from  Sassan,  the  grandfather  of  Ardashir.  the 
first  ruler  of  this  line.  Ardashir  I.  came  to  the 
throne  in  226  and  reigned  until  241.  His  father, 
Papak,  was  a  ])rinceling  of  Chir,  not  far  from 
Lstakhr  (Persepolis) ,  and  obtained  for  his  son 
from  his  suzerain,  the  Bazrangi  King  Gaocliitlira, 
the  positi(m  of  commander-in-chief  of  Darabgerd. 
This  position  was  utilized  by  Ardashir  to  secure 
kingly  power.  He  extended  his  sway  with  the 
help  of  his  father,  who  murdered  Gaochithra  and 
declared  his  eldest  son  .Shahpuhr  (Sapor)  King  in 
defiance  of  the  Parthian  sovereign,  Artabanus  V. 
On  Papak"s  death  Shahpuhr  was  King  for  a  short 
time,  but  being  killed  by  an  accident  while  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  against  his  brother  Arda- 
shir, the  latter  seized  the  throne.  He  put  to 
death  all  his  rivals,  including  his  elder  brothers, 
and  crowned  a  series  of  minor  conquests  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Artabanus  at  Hormizdagan 
in  224.  Two  years  later  the  capital,  Ctesiphon, 
yielded  to  him.  In  Armenia,  however,  which  he 
invaded  in  228,  he  met  with  no  lasting  success, 
and  in  Georgia  the  Arsacid  dynasty  was  able  to 
bid  him  defiance.  An  attack  on  the  Romans  was 
practically  futile,  despite  his  victories  at  Nisibis 
and  Carrli.-e  in  237. 

Ardashir  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shahpuhr 
(Sapor)  I.  (241-272) ,  who  continued  his  father's 
policy.  Undeterred  by  a  defeat  in  242  by  the 
Roman  Gordianus  at  Ras  el  Ain  (Resaina),  he 
secured  by  a  treaty  with  Philippus,  the  successor 
of  Gordianus,  both  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia 
(244).  The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  his  vic- 
torj'  over  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  (q.v.)  at 
Edessa  (Antioch  Callirhoe),  in  Northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  260.  In  261  Shahpuhr  met  with  a  re- 
verse at  the  hands  of  Odenathus  (q.v.),  who 
took  Carrhie  and  Nisibis  and  threatened  Ctesi- 
phon itself.  The  invader  was  forced  to  retreat, 
however,  and  the  remainder  of  Shahpuhr's  rule 
was  quiet  and  uneventful.  The  four  following 
kings— Ormazd  I.  (272-273),  Bahram  I.  (273- 
276),  Bahram  II.  (276-293),  and  Bahram  III. 
(293) — were  not  especially  noteworthy;  but 
Narses  I.  (293-303),  a  son  of  Shahpuhr  I.,  after 
a  temporary  victory  over  Terdat  (Tiridates)  of 
Armenia,  was  finally  defeated  by  Galerius  in  296, 
losing  not  only  Armenia  and  Atropat^ne,  but 
Iberia  also,  which  came  under  Roman  control. 
Ormazd  II.  (303-309)  was  followed  by  his  posthu- 
mous son,  Shahpuhr  II.  (309-379) .  "whose  reign 
is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  Sassanid 
7)eriod.  It  is  marked  in  ecclesiastical  history  by 
bitter  persecutions  of  the  Christians  begun  in 
342,  arising  from  close  affiliations  of  the  Per- 
sian Christians  with  the  Ea.stern  Empire  of  By- 
zantium, an  hereditary  foe  of  Persia.     War  with 


Byzantium  soon  broke  nut.  at  first  with  varying 
success.  In  345  Shahiiuhr  was  utterly  defeated 
at  Singara.  In  359  the  war  began  anew,  but, 
despite  several  victories  in  Armenia,  the  Persians 
made  little  real  headway  until  Constantius  was 
succeeded  by  Julian  the  Apostate  (q.v.),  who 
lost  his  life  at  Ctesiphon  in  363.'  This  victory 
restored  to  Persia  all  that  she  had  lost,  and 
indirectly  added  Iberia  and  other  Caucasian 
provinces  to  her  sway.  The  success  of  Shahpuhr 
reestablished  the  glory  of  the  Sassanids. 

He  was  followed  by  his  step-brother,  Ardashir 
II.  (379-383),  and  h'is  son,  Shahpuhr  111.  (383- 
388),  who  lost  much  of  Armenia  Minor  and  was 
killed  in  a  mutiny,  being  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Bahram  IV.  (388-399).  Yezdegird  I.  (399-420), 
whose  reign,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  marked 
by  petty  events  in  Armenia,  but  who  personally 
was  upright  and  peaceful,  \\as  followed  by  Bah- 
ram v.,  surnamed  Gur  (420-438).  In  tlie  Ijcgin- 
ning  of  his  reign  he  conquered  the  Haital  (Heph- 
thalites.  or  \Miite  Huns  I .  but  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  which  resulted  in  his  defeat  (421). 
His  son  Yezdegird  II.  (438-457)  remained  at 
peace  with  the  west,  but  attempted  to  conijiel  the 
Christian  Armenians  to  give  up  their  faith  and 
crushed  the  Armenian  forces  at  Avarayr  in  451. 
He  was  followed  bv  his  two  sons,  Ormazd  III. 
(457-459)  and  Fir'uz  (459-484).  The  reign  of 
the  latter  was  marked  by  wars  with  the  White 
Huns,  against  Avhom  he  made  two  expeditions, 
the  first  of  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
.second  disastrous.  Firuz  himself  being  slain  near 
Balkh.  His  brother  Balash  (Vologeses)  (484- 
488)  succeeded  him,  but  was  deposed  and  fol- 
lowed by  Kavadh  (Ivobad)  I.  (488-531), 
whose  rule  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time 
by  the  usurpation  of  his  brother  .lamasp 
(496-498).  In  this  reign  JIazdak  (q.v.) 
promulgated  his  doctrines,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  favor  to  them  Kavadh  was  for  a  while 
deprived  of  his  throne.  He  waged  war  with 
the  Greeks  and  at  one  time  Belisarius  (q.v.).  the 
general  of  .Justinian,  was  his  opponent.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son  Khosru  (Chosroes)  I.  (531- 
579),  surnamed  Anushirvan,  'the  Immortal 
Souled.'  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
wars  against  the  Byzantines.  After  a  brief 
period  of  peace,  Khosru  invaded  S.vria  in  540, 
vexed  by  the  successes  of  his  rival  Justinian 
(q.v.)  in  Italy  and  Armenia  and  b.v  his  inter- 
ference in  Oriental  politics.  Belisarius,  however, 
prevented  him  from  doing  serious  injury,  al- 
though a  large  B.yzantine  army  under  Narses  was 
routed  by  the  Persians  in  543.  The  second  Byzan- 
tine war  dragged  on  from  530  until  557,  when  it 
practically  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Phasis,  near  the  Black  Sea.  Khosru  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  White  Hiuis.  whom 
he  conquered  ( 557 ) .  In  572  a  third  Greek  war 
was  begun  by  Justin  II..  who  refused  to  abide 
longer  b.v  the  treaty  which  his  uncle  .Justinian 
had  made  with  Khosru.  The  Sassanid  King 
overran  Armenia,  but  suffered  defeat  in  the  plain 
of  Melitene  (Malitia).  The  Greeks  then  invaded 
Persia,  and  Khosru  sued  for  peace,  but  died  be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  completed.  This  reign 
marks  the  climax  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty,  and 
the  golden  age  of  Pahlavi  literature. 

Khosru  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ormazd  IV. 
578-590),  whose  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Not  only  were  his  wars  in  Armenia  unsuccessful. 
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but  his  general  Baliiam  Chubin,  who  had  been 
deposed  from  his  coniniand  by  Orniazd,  revolted 
in  o8S).  At  the  same  time  the  King  became 
suspicious  of  his  son,  Khosru  Parwez,  who  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Maurice.  Or- 
iiiazd  was  dethroned  and  succeeded  by  Khosru 
(590-G2S).  In -004,  as  the  avenger  of' ilaurice, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Emperor  Pliociis, 
he  took  the  field  against  the  Greeks,  who  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  him,  despite  the  ell'orts 
of  Heraclius  (q.v. ).  The  Persians  overran  Ar- 
menia and  in  G14  penetrated  Syria,  and  even  con- 
quered Egypt,  which  they  held  until  CIS.  This 
was,  however,  the  last  conquest  of  the  Sassanids. 
In  023  the  tide  turned  and  Heraclius  inllicted 
defeat  after  defeat  on  Khosru,  until  in  (127  the 
King  was  thrown  into  prison  by  one  of  liis 
younger  sons.  Kavadli  Sheroe,  and  nuirJered  the 
rear  following.  This  son,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  Kobad  II.,  after  a  reign  of  six  nionths 
^\'as  the  victim  of  a  pestilence  which  devastated 
the  country.  He  was  followed  by  his  infant 
son,  Ardasliir  III.  (629-630),  who  was  murdered 
by  Shahrvarez  or  Farrukhan,  the  Persian  com- 
mander-in-chief, himself  assassinated  in  less  than 
two  mouths.  Rapid  changes  of  rulers  followed, 
and  such  was  the  anarchy  in  Persia  at  this  time 
that  between  the  death  of  Khosru  11.  in  62S  and 
the  accession  of  Yezdegird  III.  in  632  there  were 
twelve  occupants  of  the  throne.  Yezdegird  III. 
(632-651 ),  a  grandson  of  Khosru,  was  the  last  of 
the  Sassanids.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  the 
Arabs  were  just  entering  upon  their  great  career 
of  conquest.  After  subjugating  Syria  they  turned 
toward  Persia.  The  Persians  resisted  bravely, 
but  their  forces  were  overthrown  by  those  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  at  Kadisiyah  (now  Kadder)  about 
635.  In  the  following  j'ear  Ctesiphon  fell,  and  a 
series  of  conquests  gave  the  Arabs  complete  do- 
minion over  Persia.  In  641  or  642  the  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Nehavend  terminated  the  reign 
of  Yezdegird,  who  as  a  fugitive  dragged  out  a 
miserable  existence  until  he  was  nuirdered  by  a 
peasant  for  his  clothing  in  651. 

The  Sassanid  rule  was  in  general  beneficial  to 
Persia.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  the 
government  was  just,  and  the  ancient  faith  of 
Zoroaster,  which  had  declined,  was  revived  and 
restored  almost  to  its  pristine  purity. 

Consult:  Rawlinson,  Tlie  Sereiith  Great  Orien- 
tal Monarchy  (London,  1876)  ;  Niildeke,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Perser  und  Araber  ziir  Zcit  der  Ha- 
saniden  aus  der  arabischen  Chronik  des  Tabari 
iibersetst  (Leyden,  1879)  :  Casartelli,  Philosophy 
of  the  Mazdayasnian  Reliflion  Under  the  Sas- 
sanids (Bombay,  1889)  ;  .Justi,  Iranisehes  Xa- 
mciihiich  (Marburg,  1895)  :  id.,  "Geschichte  Irans 
von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zum  Ausgang  der 
Sasaniden,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Griindriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie  (Strassburg,  1900)  ; 
Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia  (London, 
1902). 

SASSARI,  siis'sa-re.  The  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Sassari,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Asinara 
(Map:  Italy,  C  7).  It  has  broad  streets,  spacious 
squares,  and  several  fine  modern  buildings.  The 
fifteenth-century  cathedral  has  a  richly  sculp- 
tured facade.  The  university.  fo\mded  in  1634, 
contains  a  natural  history  collection  and  a  large 
library.  There  are  several  churches  and  palaces. 
a  new  theatre,  a  Ivceuni.  a  gymnasium,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  technical  institute.     Sassari  carries 


on  a  bu.sy  trade,  chielly  with  Genoa,  in  grain, 
wine,  fruits,  olive  oil,  and  skins.  There  are 
manufactures  of  lead,  zinc,  matches,  and  leather. 
Population  (commune),  in  ISSl,  3(i.317;  in  1901, 
38,268.  The  port  of  Sassari  is  Porlo  Torres,  10 
miles  to  the  northwest,  with  a  population,  in 
inOl,  of  4433. 

SASSOFERRATO,  sus's6-fer-ril't6,  Giovanni 
Battist.v  Salvi  (1005-85).  An  Italian  painter, 
so  called  from  bis  birtli]duce,  the  Castle  of  Sasso- 
ferrato.  near  I'rbino.  He  was  .son  and  (lupil  of. 
Tarquinio  Salvi,  and  studied  at  Rome  and  Naples. 
He  painted,  besides  his  own  portrait  now  in 
the  UlTizi,  only  religious  .subjects.  The  ".Ma- 
donna del  Rosario"  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Sabina  in  Rome  and  a  "Crucifixion"  in  Xortli 
Cray  Church,  Kent,  are  his  best  works.  Others, 
also  simple  and  devout,  are  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds"  and  'Moseplrs  \Vorksbo]i,"  both  in 
the  Naples  Museum,  a  "Magdalen"  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  and  at  the  Louvre  an  "A>sniri|i- 
tion,"  two  Madonnas,  and  a  "Sleeping  Child 
Jesus." 

SASSULITCH,  sas-soo'lich.  Vera  (1853—). 
A  llussiau  revolutionist.     See  Zasi'LIcii. 

SASTEAN,  siis'te-(in,  Shastika,  or  Siia.sta. 
One  of  the  numerous  small  linguistic  families  of 
Indians  who  formerly  lived  in  tlie  California-Ore- 
gon region.  They  called  themselves  Kulikfkaniir. 
Their  home  was  the  region  drained  by  the  Kla- 
math River  and  its  tributaries  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Cascade  range  to  the  point  where  the 
Klamath  flows  through  the  ridge  of  hills  east  of 
Happy  Creek.  They  extended  over  the  Siskyou 
range  northward  as  far  as  Ashland,  Ore.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  the  most  of 
them  on  the  Grande  Ronde  and  Siletz  Reserva- 
tions in  Oregon.  The  men  are  smaller  and 
weaker  than  the  women,  who  are  charged  with 
about  all  the  work  of  their  industrial  life. 

SATAN.     See  Devil. 

SATANISM.  The  cult  of  Satan  and  an 
important  phase  of  occultism.  From  the  char- 
acter of  its  w-orship  it  is  necessarily  secret,  and 
precise  details  are  difficult  to  acquire.  The  im- 
pression which  generally  prevails,  however,  that 
Satanism  is  a  recent  and  spasmodic  outburst  of 
diabolical  sacrilege,  is  certainly  incorrect.  The 
cult  is  an  old  one,  and  in  its  origins  reaches  far 
back  into  primitive  religion,  while  it  is  a]i])a- 
rently  a  conglomerate  of  at  least  three  entirely 
distinct  components.  Considering  first  the  actual 
phenomena  presented  by  Satanism,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  cult  reaches  its  acme  in  the  Black  Mass, 
which  stands  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as  stands 
the  White  (or  Christian)  Mass  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Black  Mass  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  White  Mass.  The  celebrant  of  the  mass, 
who  must  have  been  a  priest,  is  clad  only  in  his 
sacrificial  vestments,  of  which  the  chasulde  may 
bear  the  figure  of  a  goat,  while  the  scarlet  biretta 
is  held  by  a  woman  dressed  in  scai'let  who  serves 
as  deacon.  LTpon  the  altar  is  an  inverted  cross. 
Incense  is  used  during  the  mass,  but  is  mingled 
with  some  foul-smelling  substance.  The  Black 
Credo,  which  is  a  blasphemous  antithesis  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  is  then  recited. 

The  form  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  itself  has 
changed  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
niedia-val  period  and  as  late  as  the  famous  Black 
Masses  performed  by  Abbe  Gnibourg  on  the  per- 
sons of  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  others,  the  altar 
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was  ih.'  i,ilining  IjoJ.v  of  a  mule  woman, 
held  in  lier  ouUtrclclieil  hands  the  lighted  can- 
dles. The  substances  employed  in  the  elements 
were  numerous.  Hosts  which  had  been  conse- 
crated according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  either 
by  Satanist  priests  or  by  true  ])riests  from  whom 
they  were  stolen  by  false  communicants  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  i)layed  an  imjiortant  part. 
Of  the  other  components,  at  least  in  former  tiines 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  least  objection- 
able were  the  wafers  ])reiiared  from  the  ashes  of 
one  murdered  child  mixed  with  the  blood  of  an- 
other. On  the  completion  of  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Ulack  Host  follows  the  defiance  of  Christ  and  the 
exaltation  of  Satan,  after  which  the  Black  Mass 
apparently  becomes  in  some  cases  a  mere  orgy  of 
licentiousness. 

Satanism  seems  to  be  in  great  part  a  survival 
of  the  worship  of  demons,  for  it  does  not  regard 
Satan  as  benetieeiit  in  any  way.  or  as  ill-treated, 
but  as  a  iiend  more  ])()werful  than  the  powers  of 
good,  who  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  promises 
which  they  have  made  to  the  world.  The  Satan- 
ists  thus  stand  in  contrast  to  two  classes  of  Devil- 
worshipers  with  whom  they  have  certain  points 
in  common — the  Ophites,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
Gnostic  sect  who  regarded  Yahweh  as  evil,  but 
the  serpent,  because  of  his  gift  of  knowledge  to 
the  world  (Gen.  iii.  5) ,  as  the  greatest  benefactor 
and  deity  of  mankind;  and  the  Persian  Yezidis, 
on  tli<'  other,  who  believe  that  the  Devil  will  be 
restored  to  heaven  and  that  those  who  are  kind 
to  him  in  this  time  of  his  distress  will  be  re- 
warded by  him  then,  while  those  who  are  his 
enemies  now  will  be  punished  by  him  in  the 
future  world.  But.  furthermore,  it  is  clear  that 
phallicism  plays  an  important  part  in  this  cult, 
l)oth  from  the  goat  and  the  prominence  given  to 
women  in  the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  from  numer- 
ous details  of  the  Black  Mass.  A  striking  ana- 
logue may  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  Sa- 
tanism and  the  v(imucarya»,  or  sectaries  of  the 
left-hand  Tantra  worship  of  India  (see  S.\KTAs). 
Satanism  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  a  very 
real  sense  as  a  survival  of  old  pagan  demon  and 
fertility  cults.  This  natural  survival,  however, 
became  complicated  by  a  revolt  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  probably  about  the  twelfth  century. 
This  side  of  the  cult  soon  became  the  more  pro- 
nounced and  now  absorbs  at  a  superficial  glance 
all  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  to  this 
that  Satanism  probably  owes  its  continued  ex- 
istence. The  connection  of  Satanism  with  magic 
and  sorcery  is  very  close.  Indeed,  the  practical 
object  of  the  Black  Mass  is  to  prepare  Black 
Hosts  for  magic  purposes.  Those  resorting  to 
this  mass  naturally  gained  the  reputations  of 
witches  and  wizards,  especially  in  media>val 
times  when  the  ceremonies  were  often  held  at  old 
Druidical  dolmens,  which  already  had  supersti- 
tious associations.  The  entire  idea  of  the  witches' 
Sabbath,  made  famous,  fof  instance,  by  Goethe's 
scene  of  the  Walpurgis-Night  in  Faust,  is  based 
on  this  cult. 

The  history  of  Satanism  is  obscure.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  Gilles  de  Laval,  Baron 
de  Retz  (1396-1440)  (see  Bluebeakd),  one  of  its 
first  adherents,  but  even  in  its  organized  form  it 
is  probably  much  earlier.  It  existed  pertinacious- 
ly with  a  recrudescence  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  is  still  practiced,  especially  in  France, 
but  probably  in  lessening  degree.     Its  American 


stronghold  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  ill- 
fated  city  of  Saint  Pierre  in  Martinique. 

Consult:  Michelet,  La  sorciere  (Paris,  1890); 
Huysmans,  La-has  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Bois,  Les  petites 
rcliyions  de  Paris  ( ib.,  1894)  ;  id.,  Le  sulanisme 
ct  la  mayic  (ib.,  1895)  ;  id.,  Le  monde  invisible 
(ib.,  190^)  ;  Jaulmes,  Le  salunisme  et  la  super- 
stition «tt  moyen  age  (Montauban,  1900).  See 
also  Demonolooy;  Magic;  Ophites;  Phalli- 
cism; Witchcraft;  Yezidis. 

SATANSTOE.  A  novel  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  (1S4.5).  It  is  a  tale  of  colonial  life  in 
New  York.  The  title  is  the  name  of  a  neck  in 
Westchester  County,  near  Hell  Gate. 

SATAN'TA  (Kiowa  Het-faii'i-ti,  White  Bear) 
(?-187S).  A  prominent  Kiowa  chief  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  prowess  on  the  warpath 
and  for  his  eloquence,  which  gained  for  him  the 
title  of  the  'Orator  of  the  Plains.'  He  was  con- 
sidered next  in  authority  to  the  elder  Lone  Wolf 
(q.v. ) .  He  was  already  acknowledged  as  a  chief  in 
1804,  and  first  came  into  official  prominence  as 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of 
1807,  by  w'hich  his  people  agreed  to  come  in  upon 
a  reservation.  For  an  attack  upon  a  wagon  train 
in  Texas  in  1871.  in  which  seven  white  men  were 
killed,  Satanta  and  two  other  chiefs  were  ar- 
rested, tried  for  murder,  and  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment in  the  Texas  penitentiary.  Here  he 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  an 
upper  story  of  the  hospital. 

SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA,  sha'ta-piit'ha- 
braK'ma-na  ( Skt.,  Brahmanical  treatise  of  the 
hundred  paths).  The  title  of  a  well-known  San- 
skrit work  connected  with  the  White  Y'ajur-Veda. 
See  Brahiiaxa;  Sanskrit  Literature;  Veda. 

SATELLITES  (OF.,  Fr.  satellite,  from  Lat. 
satcllcs,  attendant).  Certain  celestial  bodies 
which  revolve  round  some  of  the  planets,  as  these 
latter  revolve  round  the  sun.  Astronomers 
sometimes  apply  to  them  the  generic  term 
•secondary  planets.'  The  earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  (qq.v.)  each  pos- 
sesses one  or  more  of  these  attendants.  The 
moliion  of  all  the  satellites  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  is  direct,  i.e.  from 
west  to  east.  The  satellites  of  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune, wliose  planes  of  revolution  are  nearl.y  per- 
pendicular to  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  mo- 
tion, i.e.  revolve  from  east  to  west.  The  eclipses, 
inequalities,  inclinations,  and  reciprocal  attrac- 
tions of  the  satellites  have  been  carefully  noted 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  theory  of  their  mo- 
tions, at  least  of  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
has  been  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  moon. 
See  Moon. 

SATIN  (OF.,  Fr.  satin,  Olt.  setino,  from  ML. 
setinus,  satin,  silken,  from  seta,  silk,  from  Lat. 
seta,  swta,  bristle,  stiff  hair).  A  fabric  or  form 
of  weave  in  which  so  much  of  the  filling  is 
brought  uppermost  in  the  weaving  as  to  give  a 
more  lustrous  and  unbroken  surface  to  the  cloth 
than  is  seen  when  the  warp  and  filling  cross  each 
other  more  frequently.  The  term  satin  is  very 
rarely  applied  to  any  other  than  silk  fabrics,  but 
there  are  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  satins  known 
in  the  markets,  which  are  usually  called  satce7i^. 
See  Weaving  for  full  explanation  of  satin  and 
other  weaves. 

SATINWOOD.  A  beautiful  ornamental  wood 
obtained   from  both  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
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The  former  is  the  better  kinil,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  product  of  a  moderate-sized  tree,  i'ari- 
narium  Guianensis,  and  probably  other  species. 
That  from  tlie  East  Indies  is  less  white  in  color, 
and  is  produced  by  CliLoroxylon  Sweitenia.  Bolh 
are  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  for  mar- 
quetry, etc.  1h  Florida  a  kiml  of  satinwood  is 
produced  by  Zantho.xylum  cribrosum.  It  is  found 
in  the  Keys  of  Florida  and  JSanto  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Bermuda. 

SATIRE  (Lat.  salira.  sntiira,  medley,  from 
miur,  full,  from  sat,  eiiou^^li).  Tlu'  name  f;iven 
by  the  Koiiians  to  a  species  of  poetry,  of  which 
they  claimed  to  be  the  inventors.  According  to 
grammarians,  the  complete  term  was  siitura  lanx, 
from  which  lanx,  meaning  'a  plate,'  drop])ed 
away.  Among  the  Greeks  the  satire  was  called 
sillos,  meaning  'squint-eyed.'  A  certain  number 
of  these  silloi,  in  elegiac  verse,  were  composed  by 
Xenojihanes  ( d.  about  B.C.  500 ) ,  who  burlesqued 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Some  fragments,  too.  have 
survived  of  the  silloi,  in  hexameter  verse,  of  Timon 
of  Phlius  (d.  B.C.  208),  who  waged  war  on  the 
philosophers.  In  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
satire  assumed  wide  scope.  And  yet  for  Western 
Eurojie,  satire  dates  only  from  Latin  literature. 
The  oldest  Roman  satires  were  medleys  of  scenic 
01"  dramatic  improvisations  expressed  in  vary- 
ing metres  (Livy,  vii.,  2),  like  the  Fescennine 
verses  (q.v. ),  but  the  sharp  banter  and  rude 
jocularity  of  these  imwritten  efi'usions  bore  little 
resemblance,  either  in  form  or  spirit,  to  the 
earnest  and  acrimonious  criticism  that  formed 
the  essential  character  of  the  later  satire.  The 
earliest — so  far  as  we  know — who  wrote  saturw 
were  Ennius  and  Pacuvius;  but  the  metrical  mis- 
cellanies of  these  authors  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  serious  and  prosaic  descriptions,  or 
didactic  homilies  and  dialogues.  Lucilius  (d.  B.C. 
103)  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  first  who 
handled  men  and  manners  in  tliat  peculiar  style 
•which  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  distinctly 
satirical  and  an  eifective  weapon  for  personal 
attack.  After  the  death  of  Lucilius,  satire,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  literature,  languished ; 
nor  do  we  meet  with  any  satirist  of  note  till  the 
age  of  Horace,  whose  verse,  though  sharp  at 
times,  is  in  the  main  humorous  and  playful. 
Persius  fq.v.)  resembles  Horace  in  many  ways, 
but  is  fundamentally  more  serious  and  sincere. 
It  is  different  with  Juvenal,  somewhat  later,  for 
whom  satire  became  a  .srrra  iiiiliiimitio,  a  savage 
onslaught  on  the  open  vice  of  the  capital.  After 
Juvenal  we  have  no  professed  satirist,  but  of 
several  writers  in  whom  the  same  element  is 
found.  Martial,  the  epigi-ammatist,  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  satirical  spirit 
showed  itself  abundantly  in  the  general  literature 
of  France.  Italy.  Germany,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. Men  who  have  a  claim  to  the  character  of 
satirists,  pnr  CTCcllrncr.  are  I'lrich  von  Hutten, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Epistolw  Obscuronim 
Vironim,  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  William  Langland, 
Skelton,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  George  Buchanan. 
Among  the  Elizabethans  were  Nash.  Jlarston, 
Bishop  Hall,  and  Donne.  In  France,  satire  as  a 
formal  literary  imitation  of  antiquity  appeared 
■early.  Setting  aside  the  Fabliaux.  Rutebeuf,  .Jean 
de  Meung,  and  other  media'val  writers,  Vauquelin 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
French  satire.  The  satirical  verses  of  Mottin,  of 
Vol.  X  VII.— 3S. 


Sigogne,  and  of  Bcrthclot,  of  .Matluirin  Regnicr, 
L'Esinniun  saliiique  of  I''ou(|Ueraux,  and  Lc 
I'urnassc  .so/iri</HC,  attributed  to  Tlieophile 
Viaud,  are  foul  in  expression,  and  remind  us  that 
at  this  time  a  satire  was  understood  to  be  an 
obscene  work — the  seventeenth-century  siliolars 
supposing  that  the  name  had  something  to  do 
with  Satyr,  and  that  the  style  ought  to  conform 
to  what  might  tic  thought  aiipro])rjate  to  the  ety- 
mology. During  the  seventeenth  and  eightei'nth 
centuries  botli  England  and  France  produced  pro- 
fessed satirists,  who  have  not  been  aur[)assed 
by  the  best  either  of  their  forerunners  or  their 
followers.  The  names  of  Butler,  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Churchill  in  England,  of  Boileau  and  \'ol- 
tairc  in  France,  are  among  the  greatest.  Edward 
Young  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  also  distinguished 
satirists.  It  may  be  imticed,  however,  as  a  dis- 
tinguisliing  cliaracteristic  of  Dryden,  Boileau, 
Young,  Pope,  Churchill,  and  .lohnson,  and  as  a 
nuirk  of  the  dilTcrence  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  Church  that  is  as- 
sailed, but  society,  political  opponents,  literary 
rivals,  etc.  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Junius  were 
the  great  prose  satirists  of  their  time. 

Satire  in  the  shape  of  political  S(piibs  and  lam- 
poons, is  abundant  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Butler's  lliidibras  is  one 
long  caricature  of  the  Puritans;  most  of  the 
playwrights  of  the  Restoration  were  royalist  sa- 
tirises— unscrupulous  and  indecent  partisans. 
Dryden  himself  was  but  facile  pi-inccps  in  the 
company.  Andrew  Marvel  is  the  most  famous 
name  on  the  side  of  liberty.  The  licgr/ms'  Opera 
of  the  poet  Gay  is  a  very  fine  bit  of  political 
satire.  GilTord  and  Wolcot,  better  known  as 
Peter  Pindar,  also  deserve  mention  in  an  histori- 
cal view,  though  their  intrinsic  merits  are  small. 
Incom])arably  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries 
and  among  the  first  order  of  satirists  were  Burns 
and  Cowper.  ]\Ieanwhile  in  France,  since  Vol- 
taire, no  great  name  had  appeared,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  Beranger.  In  Germany  the  mo.st 
conspicuous  modern  names  are  those  of  Rabener, 
Hagedorn,  Kastncr,  Lichtenberg,  Stolberg,  Wie- 
land,  Tieck,  Jean  Paul,  Platen,  and.  notably, 
Heine;  but  none  of  these  adhered  strictly  to  the 
classic  models.  Of  nineteenth-century  satirists  in 
England,  the  best  are  Byron,  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  Hunt,  Hood,  and  Browning,  in  poetry, 
and  Hook,  .Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Disraeli,  and 
Carlyle  in  [irose.  The  United  States  are  excel- 
lently represented  by  Irving,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Artemus  Ward,  and  Jlark  Twain.  Recent  brilliant 
examples  of  the  lighter  satire  are  the  'Dooley' 
papers  contributed  by  F.  P.  Dunne  to  various 
American  and  F.nglisli  journals,  and  Ashby-Ster- 
ry's  'Bystanders'.  Consult  Nettleship,  The  Ho- 
man  Hatura  (Oxford,  1878)  ;  Keller.  Saliir  (Kiel, 
1888);  Hannay,  Satire  and  Satirists  (London, 
18.54).  See  the  authors  and  the  literature  men- 
tioned in  this  article;  also  Buklesque;  C.vrica- 
TIRK:    Fahliaix:    P.\rody. 

SATIRE  MENIPPEE,  .sa'ter'  ma'n,-.'|i;*i'.  See 
J1i';nii'1'ki;. 

SATIROMASTIX  (from  Lat.  .^atira.  satire 
+  Gk.  ^dffTil,  mastix,  scourge).  A  comedy  by 
Thomas  Dekker  (1602)  in  which  Ben  Jonson  fig- 
ures as  Horace,  junior.  It  is  a  good-humored 
retort  to  Jonson's  Poetaster. 

SATISFACTION.      See   Accord   and   Satis- 

FACTIOX. 
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SAT1.EJ.     A  river  of  India.     See  SUTLEJ. 

SATOLLI,  si\-tf>l'l^  FnANCESCO  (1831  —  ). 
.\ii  Italian  oanlinal,  born  at  Perugia,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Diocesan  Seminary. 
l*o|>e  I.fo  Xlll.  appointed  SatoUi  to  a  pro- 
iessorship  in  tlie  Koman  Seminary  and  School 
of  the  l'ro]>ji^'anda.  Jn  1HS8  Satolli  was  made 
titular  Arehhishop  of  Lepanto.  Later,  when 
new  (piestions  eaine  to  the  Church  in  the  United 
Stales.  Mnr.  Satolli  was  sent  out  as  Papal 
Ablegate  with  plenary  power  (November,  1892), 
which  was  conlirmed  by  his  appointment  in  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  American 
Church,  with  an  oHicial  residence  in  Washington. 
Mgr.  Satolli  has  written  several  valuable  works, 
among  them  a  commentary  on  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  a  Cuiirse  in  PhUosophii,  much  used 
in  Catholic  institutions  of  learning.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in  1805,  and  was  re- 
called and  succeeded  by  Archbishop  Sebastiano 
:Martinelli  in   ISnO. 

SATORALJA-UJHELY,  shii'tA-ro-l^'o  oo'y'- 
hely'.  The  ca])ital  of  the  County  of  Zemplin, 
Hungary.  105  miles  northeast  of  Budapest  (Map: 
Hungary.  0  i] .  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Heg^'alja,  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
the  Carpathians.  It  has  a  Piarist  gj-mnasium 
and  is  noted  for  its  wine  and  tobacco.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900,  1(5,712. 

SATOW,  ssU'd.  Sir  Ernest  Mason  (1843—). 
A  liriti^^h  dijilomatist  and  scholar,  born  in  Lon- 
don. After  graduation  at  University  College, 
London,  he  entered  the  British  civil  service.  In 
the  consular  service  in  Japan  be  rose  to  be  Jap- 
anese secretary  to  the  British  Legation;  received 
the  decoration  'of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George;  was  transferred  to  Siam  as  consul-gen- 
eral in  1883.  and  became  Jlinister  there  in  1885. 
In  1888  he  became  Minister  Resident  at  Monte- 
video, and  in  1893  was  sent  to  Morocco  as  Envoy 
E.vtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and 
two  years  later  to  .Japan,  whence  in  the  autumn 
of  1000,  after  the  Boxer  uprising,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Peking,  where  he  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  settlement  of  the  indemnitj'  and  other 
(pu'stions.  With  Hawes  be  edited  the  first  and 
seeon<l  editions  of  Murraifs  Bund  Book  for  Japan 
(1882),  and  with  Isbibashi,  an  English-Japanese 
Dictionary  (187fi).  He  wrote  the  Jesuit  Mission 
Press  in  Japan,  1591-1610  (1888),  and  many 
papers  of  great  learning  and  of  the  highest  value 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  particularlv  in  connection  with  Shinto 
(q.v.). 

SATSTTMA,  siit'soo-nia,  or  Sasshiu.  A 
province  of  .lapan.  occupying  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  and  now  included  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Kagoshima  (q.v.).  It  Avas  long 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  princely  House  of  Shimadzu. 
has  produced  a  large  number  of  able  men,  and  has 
always  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  clan  had  a  leading 
place  in  the  revolution  of  1868.  Its  states- 
men have  preponderated  in  the  national  coun- 
cil for  many  years.  The  province  is  noted 
for  its  faience.  It  was  at  Kagoshima,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  that  Francis  Xavier  landed 
in  1549  to  begin  his  missionary  labors.  For  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion,  see  Saigo. 

SAT'TERLEE,  Henry  Yates  (1843-).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  born  in  New  York   City,  and   received  his 


degree  from  Coliunbia  College  in  1803.  In  1866 
he  completed  the  course  of  the  (ieiuMal  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  was  ordained  priest,  lie  be- 
came attached  to  Zion  parish,  Wa]ipinger's  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  as  assistant  in  18(J5,  and  in  1875  was  made 
rector.  In  1882  he  removed  to  New  York  City 
and  became  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  a  post  he 
retained  for  fourteen  years.  In  180<!  he  was  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His. 
principal  ])ublislied  work  is  .1  Crccdicss  (lospcl  and 
the  (lospcl  ('reed  (1804),  a  book  ins])ired  by  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  held  in  Chicago  in   1893. 

SATTEBLEE,  Walter  (1844—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter  and  illustrator,  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1863,  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 
afterwards  under  Edwin  White  and  (1878-79) 
under  Lfon  Bonnat  in  Paris.  He  became  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy  in  1879,  and 
in  1886  took  the  Clarke  Prize.  His  paintings 
include  ''The  Runaways,"  "The  Old  Garden," 
'"The  Feast  of  Flora,"  "An  Old  Time  Coquette," 
and   "Old   Ballads." 

SATURATION  (Lat.  saturatio,  from  s<itu- 
rurc,  to  fill,  saturate,  from  satur,  full ;  con- 
nected with  sat,  satis,  enough).  A  term  in  psy- 
chology signifying  purit.y  of  color  sensation,  that 
is,  relative  deficiency  of  black  or  white  admix- 
ture. Together  with  color-tone  and  brightness, 
saturation,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  color 
intensity  of  a  given  color,  determines  the  total 
color  impression.  A  saturated  color  tone,  which 
is  obtained  onl,v  by  spectrum  analysis,  is  free 
from  all  mixtures  of  other  color-tones.  The 
external  stimulus  producing  a  pure  color  sensa- 
tion, or  saturation,  Ls  a  light  vibration  of  single 
wave-length.  Light  vibrations  of  many  wave- 
lengths produce  such  compound  color  sensations 
as  yellowish  white,  reddish  white,  etc.  One  of 
all  wave-lengths  of  the  optical  sjiectrum  produces 
a  zero  saturation,  that  is,  white. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW,  The.  A  London 
weekly  review  of  politics,  literature,  science,  and  9| 

art,  founded  in  1855  by  John  Douglas  Cook, 
under  whose  editorship  it  maintained  a  high 
rank  in  its  class.  In  ISOS,  Harold  Hodge,  well- 
known  for  his  interest  in  London  social  ques- 
tions, became  the  editor. 

SATURN  (Lat.  Satnrnns,  OLat.  Sateurnus, 
Srctiirniis  :  connected  with  sator,  sower,  screre,  tc> 
sow,  and  ultimately  with  OChurch  Slav,  siti, 
Lith.  seti,  OHG.  saen,  Ger.  siien,  Goth,  saian.  AS. 
Sttiran,  Eng.  soic).  An  ancient  Roman  divinity 
who  presided  over  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  His 
festival  occurred  on  December  17,  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  winter  sowing.  (See  SATfRNALlA.) 
A  temple  was  built  in  B.C.  497  (according  to  the 
story)  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  became 
later  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  State's  treasury. 
Early,  however,  the  identification  with  the  Greek 
Cronos  arose,  and  the  offerings  to  Saturn  were 
made  according  to  the  Greek  rite.  Probably  in 
consequence  of  this  identification  arose  the  legend 
that  Saturn  was  an  ancient  king  of  Latium,  im- 
der  whose  gracious  rule  the  whole  of  Italy  had 
enjoved  a  golden  age.  In  the  Greek  myth 
Cronus  (Kpivos)  appears  as  the  eldest  of  the 
Titans  (q.v.),  son  of  Uranus  and  G;pa.  He  mu- 
tilated his  father  and  became  the  ruler  of  the 
universe.  To  guard  against  danger  of  an  over- 
throw, he  swallowed  his  children  by  Rhea  a» 
fast  as  thev  were  born.     At  last,  after  the  birth 
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of  Zeus,  she  trickedhim  into  swallowing  a  stone 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Zeus,  as  he  grew 
U]).  persuaded  his  fatlier  to  disgorge  his  elder 
children,  and  presently  began  the  war  against  tlie 
forceful  rule  of  the  Titans  that  he  might  estab- 
lish a  reign  of  law.  After  a  fierce  conllict  Cronus 
was  cast  into  Tartarus.  Later  poets  represent 
him  as  afterwards  released  and  ruling  in  hap- 
piness over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed.  Cronus 
seems  to  owe  much  of  his  existence  to  the 
desire  of  explaining  the  race  of  Zeus  and  his  po- 
sition of  supreme  power.  Only  at  Athens  and 
Olynipia  were  there  special  shrines  and  ofler- 
ings  to  him,  and  a  festival  in  his  honor,  the 
Cronia.  In  representations  of  Cronus  his  liead 
was  usually  covered  with  a  mantle,  and  in  his 
hand  was  the  curved  scimiter  or  knife,  hurpc,  or 
sickle. 


case,  any  temporary  disturbance  or  perturbation 
would  suffice  to  disrupt  it,  and  tlie  fragments 
would  be  precipitated  on  the  planel.  Xor  can 
the  ring  be  liquid.  The  only  remaining  con- 
clusion is  that  it  is  composed  of  a  very 
large  number  of  small  satellites,  analogous  to 
the  ring  of  small  planetoids  (q.v. )  surrounding 
our  sun,  and  lying  between  the  orbits  of  ^lars 
and  Jupiter.  This  theory  of  the  rings  has 
received  strong  confirmatory  eviilence  from 
spectro.scopie  ot)Servations  made  in  18i)5  by 
Keeler.      8ee  Plankts. 

Satellites.  Saturn  has  at  least  eight  satel- 
lites. A  ninth  was  discovered  photographically 
in  1899  at  the  Arequipa  (Peru)  station  of  the 
Harvard  Universitj'  observatory;  but  this  dis- 
covery still  lacks  confirmation.  Their  elements 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


NAME 

DiBcoverer 

Date  ot 
diycovery 

Sidereal 
revolution 

Greatest  distanee 

from  Saluru  tu 

term  of  its 

equatorial  radius 

MaNB.  that  of 
Saturn 
being  1 

\V.  Herechel 

.Iillv    IS.  1T89 
Auk.    29.  1789 
Mar.   21.  1G84 
Mar.  21.  1684 
Dec.    23,  1672 
Mar.   25.  1655 
Sept.  16.  1K48 
Out.     25,  1671 

0  d.  22  h.  37  m. 
Id.    8  1l.  63ni. 

1  d.  21  U.  18  m. 
2d.  17  h.  41m. 
4  d.  12  h.  25  m. 

15  d.  22  h.  41  ni. 
21  d.    6  h.  39  m. 
79  d.    7  b.  56  m. 

3.07 
3.94 
4.87 
6.25 
8.73 
20.22 
24.49 
68.91 

0.00000007 

W.  Herschel 

J.  1).  Cassini 

0.00000025 

0.00000110 

.1.  I).  CaSBini 

0.000001h7 

Xtbea                

J.  D.  Cassini 

0. 00000400 

0.00021277 

G   P    Bond 

.r    n    rnaaiiii 

SATURN.  The  sixth  of  the  planets  in  order 
of  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  second  in  size. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  varies  between  801  and 
911  millions  of  miles;  period  of  revolution,  about 
20  solar  years:  axial  rotation  period,  abovit 
10  hours  14  minutes;  the  apparent  angu- 
lar diameter  of  the  disk,  between  14  seconds  and 
20  seconds;  diameter,  73,000  miles;  volume,  760 
times  that  of  the  earth ;  mass,  75  times  the 
earth's.  Therefore  Saturn's  density  is  only  one- 
eighth  that  of  the  earth,  or  not  much  more  than 
one-half  that  of  water.  The  inclination  of  the 
axis  to  Saturn's  orbit  is  about  27°.  This  planet 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
'  The  first  glance  at  it  with  a  telescope  always 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  astonishment.  The  bright 
ball  of  the  planet  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a  hniii- 
nous  oval  ring,  and  surrounded  by  at  least  eight 
moons;  truly  a  planetary  system  of  extreme 
complexity  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  ring 
system  was  discovered  by  Galileo  in  1610.  just 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  but  he  did 
not  explain  correctly  what  he  saw.  He  thought 
the  planet's  ball  had  two  appendages  or  uiis(r, 
and  announced  that  it  was  triple.  Huggins,  in 
1655,  gave  the  correct  explanation  of  the  visible 
phenomena,  and  showed  that  the  planet  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  ring.  The  ring  system  is 
round,  but  appears  oval  as  a  result  of  foreshort- 
ening, since  the  plane  of  the  ring  is  not  square 
to  our  line  of  vision.  Indeed,  at  times  the  ring 
plane  may  pass  through  the  earth,  and  then  we 
see  the  ring  edgewise,  which  makes  it  appear 
simply  as  a  thin  bright  line.  At  other  times 
the  ring  disappears  altogether,  in  consequence  of 
its  plane  passing  between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
When  this  occurs,  only  the  side  of  the  ring  to- 
ward the  sun  is  illuminated.  Jlodern  observers 
have  found  the  ring  to  be  in  reality  triple,  consist- 
ing of  concentric  parts.  Mathematical  re- 
searches have  shown  that  its  durability  would 
be  impaired  if  it  were  solid.      If  such  were  the 


SATURN,  Temple  ok.  A  temple  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  consecrated  in  B.C.  401  by  the 
Consuls  Sempronius  and  Minucius,  and  restored 
about  B.C.  44  l)y  Munatius  I'lancus.  It  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  where  ciglit 
of  its  marble  columns  on  a  suUstructure  16  feet 
in  height  still  form  one  of  the  ccmspicuous  mon- 
uments of  the  Forum.  The  temple  was  from 
very  early  times  not  only  a  place  of  worship,  but 
also  a  public  treasury.  It  was  the  only  temple 
in  Rome  which  might  be  entered  with  uncovered 
head,  and  tlie  first  to  use  wa.x  tapers. 

SATURNALIA  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  relating  to 
Saturn,  from  Saturtuis,  Saturn).  An  ancient 
Roman  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Saturn 
(q.v.).  The  festival  began  on  December  17lh.  and 
the  public  religious  rites  were  confined  to  that 
day.  The  festivities,  however,  lasted  during  the 
later  Repuldic  for  seven  days,  and  Augustus 
made  the  holiday  cover  three  days,  which  his 
successors  extended  to  five.  That  this  was  orig- 
inally an  agricultural  festival,  connected  with 
the  end  of  late  sowing,  and  also  the  turning  of 
the  year  at  the  winter  .solstice,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  but  the  whole  ritual  has  been  so 
transformed  by  the  Hellenizing  of  Saturn  and 
his  worship  that  the  original  elements  can  scarce- 
ly be  discerned.  The  change  is  connected  with 
the  lectisternium  at  the  Temple  of  Saturn  in  B.C. 
217,  when  a  public  bancpiet  was  held  and  this 
new  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  enjoined  in 
perpetuity.  The  sacrifices  were  olTcred  with  un- 
covered head,  i.e.  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  the 
public  feast  is  certainly  Greek.  At  the  sacrifice 
the  senators  and  knights  wore  the  toga,  but  this 
was  laid  aside  for  the  lianquet.  After  the  ban- 
quet the  populace  roamed  throtigh  the  city, 
shouting  lo  l<iiturnalia.  The  next  day  the  usual 
bath  was  taken  very  early,  as  there  was  no  time 
later.  A  family  sacrifice,  of  a  young  pig,  fol- 
lowed, and  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following 
days  were  given  up  to  the  exchange  of  calls,  prcs- 
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onts,  and  banquets,  at  which  a  king  was  chosen 
wliom  all  must  ohey.  Favorite  presents  were  wax 
tapers  anJ  little  clay  or  pastry  images  (the 
sigillaria).  In  fact,  we  are  told  that  the  days 
foTlowing  the  ITtli.  on  which  these  tigures  were 
sold,  were  called  the  Sigillaria.  During  this 
period  the  courts  and  schools  were  closed,  and 
military  operations  were  suspended  that  the 
army  might  celebrate.  A  special  feature  of  the 
.Saturnalia  was  the  freedom  given  to  the  slaves, 
who  even  had  first  place  at  the  family  tables 
and  were  seived  by  their  nuisters.  Later  specu- 
lation interprctedthis  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Golden  Age  tinder  King  Saturnus.  On  Decem- 
ber 15th  occurred  tlie  ('onxcnilia,  and  on  Decem- 
ber liUh  the  Oimlia.  in  honor  of  Consus  and  Ops, 
both  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  deities  connected 
with  the  storing  of  the  grain.  Later  legend 
identified  Ops  with  the  Greek  Rhea,  and  made 
her  the  wife  of  Saturn,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  originally  she  was  more  closely  connected 
with  Consus. 

SATURNIAN  VERSE  (Lat.  Satiirnitis,  re- 
lating 1(1  Saturn,  fniin  SiitKinus.  Saturn).  The 
name  given  liy  the  Romans  to  that  species  of 
verse  in  which  their  oldest  poetry  was  composed. 
In  the  usage  of  the  later  poets  and  grammarians 
the  phrase  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  denote 
the  rude  and  unfixed  measures  of  the  ancient 
Latin  ballad  and  song,  and  is  not  intended  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  metre,  and  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  measure  used  by  Nievius,  which 
has  been  held  by  many  scholars  to  be  an  im- 
portation from  Greece.  Saturnian  verse  con- 
tinued in  use  down  to  the  time  of  Ennius  (q.v.), 
who  introduced  the  hexameter  (q.v.).  Accord- 
ing to  Hermann,  the  basis  of  the  verse  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  schema: 


which,  as  JIaeaulay  happily  points  out,  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  nursery  rhyme. 
The  que^n  was  In  the  pArlor  j  bating  br^ad  and  hfiney. 
In  the  treatment  of  it  a  wide  and  arbitrary 
freedom  was  taken  l)y  the  old  Roman  poets,  as 
is  proved  by  the  still  extant  fragments  of 
Najvius,  Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  and  of  the 
early  epitaphs  and  inscriptions.  Consult: 
Jlommsen,  History  of  Rome,  i.,  chap.  xv. ; 
Tcuflfel-Schwabe-Warr,  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture (London,  1891).  Tlie  slight  remains  of 
Saturnian  verse  will  be  found  in  Ritschl, 
Satiimice  Poeseos  Reliquiw  (Bonn,  1S54),  and 
the  inscriptions  only  in  Buecheler,  Anthologia 
Latina  (Leipzig,  1895). 

SAT'TJRNI'NTrS,  Lrcirs  AprLErc.s  (  ?-b.c. 
100) .  .\  Roman  demagogue,  tribune  of  the  people 
in  D.c.  102  and  100.  He  procured  his  reelection  by 
the  help  of  !Marius  and  Glaucia,  as  well  as  by  the 
murder  of  his  opponent.  To  this  violence  and 
to  the  alliance  with  the  popular  party  it  is  sup- 
posed Saturninus  was  led  because  of  his  re- 
moval by  the  senate  from  the  post  of  qua>stor 
at  Ostia.  In  the  first  year  of  his  tribunate  he 
had  introduced  a  law  of  majesfas,  by  which  the 
old  right  of  trial  under  the  charge  of  perdttellio 
by  a  board  of  two,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the 
comitia,  was  superseded.  In  his  success  Saturni- 
nus overstepped  the  mark  by  his  grain  laws, 
which  almost  gave  away  the"  public  corn.  He 
caused  the  murder  of  Memmius,  who  contested 
Glaucia's  reijlection.    The  popnlar  uprising  drove 


him  and  Glaucia  to  the  Capitol.  They  surren- 
dered to  Marius,  but  were  killed  in  the  Curia, 
where  Marius  had  put  them  for  safe-keeping. 

SATYR  (Lat.  Satyrus,  from  Gk.  Sdrupoi, 
Satyros).  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  tlie  deities 
or  spirits  of  the  woods  and  hills,  usiuilly  repre- 
sented in  early  art  with  goat's  ears,  tails,  and 
hoofs,  often  bearded  and  old,  though  in  later 
times  these  bestial  traits  are  much  reduced,  and 
scarcely  extend  beyond  the  pointed  cars,  and  oc- 
casionally a  small  tail.  In  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  we  find  the  graceful  youth,  whose  animal 
nature  is  scarcely  indicated,  while  in  Hellenistic 
times  appears  the  different  type  of  the  rough 
peasant  boy,  whose  features  show  plainly 
his  vulgar  and  mischievous  disposition.  From 
Hcsiod  down  they  are  constant  figures  in  Greek 
literature  as  well  as  art,  especially  as  compan- 
ions of  Dionysus.  They  appear  as  sensual  pur- 
suers and  ravishers  of  the  woodland  nymphs, 
fond  of  wine,  and  also  of  the  music  of  the  woods, 
playing  the  syrinx,  flute,  and  even  the  bagpipe. 
See  Furtwiingler,  Der  Satyr  aus  Pergamon  (Ber- 
lin, 1880). 

SATYR.  A  member  of  a  subfamily  (Saty- 
rin;v)  of  medium-sized,  usually  brown  or  gray 
butterflies,  the  wings  of  which  are  very  generally 
ornamented,  especially  on  the  under  sides,  by 
eye-like  spots.  About  sixty  species  occur  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  weak  fliers  and  most 
of  them  are  forest-lovers,  although  some  are 
found  upon  the  Western  prairies.  The  veins  of 
the  fore  wings  are  greatly  swollen  at  the  base. 
The  larvae  are  cylindrical  and  are  distinguished 
from  other  American  butterflies,  except  those  of 
the  genus  Chlorippe,  by  their  bifurcated  anal  ex- 
tremities. The}'  are  usually  pale  green  or  light 
brown,  and  feed  upon  grasses  or  sedges,  remain- 
ing concealed  during  the  day  and  emerging  at 
dusk  to  feed.  In  the  tropics  the  satyrs  are  often 
gaily  colored.  One  very  rare  species  {(Eneis 
semidiw)  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tribution. It  occurs  in  the  United  States  only 
on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  White  and  Rocky 
Jlountains,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a  species 
of  wide  distribution  in  glacial  times.  When  the 
ice  broke  up,  the  mass  of  the  butterflies  were 
exterminated  by  the  encroaching  heat,  but  a  few 
individuals  survived  in  the  congenial  coolness 
remaining  on  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains. 

SAUBA  ANT  (Saiiba,  South  American  In- 
dian name),  A  neotropical  leaf-cutting  ant  {(I^co- 
doma  cephalotes) ,  which  makes  very  remarkable 
underground  mines.  They  excavate  a  series  of 
tunnels  and  nests  which  extend  through  many 
square  yards  of  earth,  and  are  said  to  have  tun- 
neled under  the  bed  of  the  River  Parahyba  at  a 
spot  where  it  was  as  broad  as  the  Tliames  at 
London  Bridge.  H.  W.  Bates  has  shown  that  in 
the  communities  of  this  ant  there  are  surely  five 
castes — males,  females,  small  ordinary  workers, 
large  workers  with  very  large  hairy  heads,  and 
large  workers  with  large  polished  heads. 

SAUGER,  or  S.\ND-PlKE.  A  pike-perch  (q.v.) 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi 
tributaries,  more  elongated  and  cylindrical  than 
the  wall-eyed  pike,  with  a  distinct  black  blotch 
on  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  It  is  10  to  18 
inches  long.  This  fish  is  also  locally  known  as 
'gray  pike,'  'rattle-snake  pike,'  'ground  pike,' 
and  liornfish,'  See  Plate  of  Pebches  of  North 
America. 
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SATTGERTIES,  sn'gGr-W-z.  A  villafio  in  Ulster 
County.  N.  Y.,  12  miles  north  of  Kinjjston;  on 
the  lliuison  Kiver,  and  on  the  West  Shore  Kail- 
road  (ilap:  New  York,  F.  3).  It  is  in  a  farm- 
inj,'  region,  and  has  important  stone  quarries. 
Paper,  blank  books,  briek.  and  eenient  are  manu- 
factured. There  is  a  public  library.  The  first 
settlers  probably  came  as  early  as  Ki.S",  and  in 
1710  a  colony  of  Talatines  settled  here.  Until 
1811,  when  the  town  was  incorporated,  Sauger- 
ties  was  part  of  Kingston.  The  village  was  in- 
corporated in  1831.  Population,  in  18i)0,  4237; 
in  IflOO,  3097.  Consult:  Brink,  The  Early  His- 
tory of  Satiiicrties  (Kingston,  N.  Y.,  1902). 

SATJGOK'.  A  low  swampy  island  of  Bengal, 
India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  (Jlap:  India, 
E  4).  It  is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  noted  formerly  for  its  infant  sacrifices. 
It  is  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims  in  Novem- 
ber and  January  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon, 
when,  after  the  ceremony  of  purification,  a  great 
fair  takes  place.  The  island  has  an  area  of  225 
square  miles,  chietly  covered  with  Jungle,  infested 
by  tigers  and  other  wild  animals.  Among  its 
structures  are  a  lighthouse,  visible  1.5  miles,  and 
meteorological  stations.  The  population  is  not 
large,  a  cyclone  and  a  tidal  wave  having  de- 
vastated the  island  in  1SG4,  sweeping  away  over 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 

SAXJGXJS,  sa'gtis.  A  town,  including  three 
villages,  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  8  miles  north 
of  Boston ;  on  the  Saugus  River  and  ilassa- 
chusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  Boston  and  ilaine  Rail- 
road (Jlap:  Massachusetts.  F  3).  It  has  a 
public  library  with  more  than  0000  volumes. 
Brick,  spices,  and  woolen  goods  are  manufac- 
tured. The  government  is  administered  by  town 
meetings,  convening  annually.  Saugus  was  in- 
corporated in  1815.  Population,  in  1890,  3073; 
in  1900,  5084. 

SAUK  (from  their  own  name,  Osar/i,  of  xmcer- 
tain  etymology,  also  known  as  Sac,  and  frequent- 
ly referred  to,  in  connection  with  their  con- 
federated tribe,  under  the  compound  title  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes).  A  prominent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
Algonquian  stock  ( q.v. ) ,  formerly  holding  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  entire  Rock 
River  region  in  northwestern  Illinois,  eastern 
Iowa,  and  southwestern  \\'isconsin,  with  a  jjor- 
tion  of  Missouri.  According  to  tradition  they 
once  lived  on  the  Ottawa  River,  Canada,  but, 
with  other  tribes,  were  driven  out  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Iroquois.  About  1070  thej-  were  found  by 
the  French  in  northern  Wisconsin,  in  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  close  kindred,  the  IMuskwaki  or 
Foxes.  From  this  position  the  two  tribes  were 
gradually  pressed  southward  by  the  Ojibwa. 
The  Foxes  suffered  severely  in  a  war  with  the 
French,  and  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Ojibwa 
about  1700  were  so  greatly  reduced  that  they 
were  forced  to  confederate  "with  the  Sauk,  who 
retained  the  leading  position.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  Illinois  about  17C5  the  Sauk  took  pos- 
session of  the  Rock  River  country  of  Illinois  and 
the  adjacent  territory  in  Iowa.  In  1832  a  con- 
siderable party,  led  by  Black  Hawk  (q.v.),  com- 
bined to  resist  the  execution  of  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Indians  were  to  give  up  all  their  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  in  the  short  war  they  were 
defeated.  The  Indians  were  removed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Iowa,  and  subsequently, 
in   different   bodies,   to   Kansas   and   the   Indian 


Territory.  A  part  of  those  who  removed  to 
Kansas,  chielly  of  the  Muskwaki  or  i'ox  tribe, 
afterwards  returned  to  Iowa  and  repurchased 
lands  near  Tama.  In  1903  the  Sauk  an.l  .Musk- 
waki numbered  togetlier  about  930.  As  a  people 
they  are  strongly  conservative. 

SAUL  (Hel).  shuul.  asked  [of  Yahweh],  or 
devilled  [to  Yaliweli],  pass.  part,  of  shutil,  to  ask) . 
The  first  King  of  Israel,  the  beginning  of  whose 
reign  is  placed  at  about  B.C.  1050!  He  was  a  son  of 
Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  account  of 
his  career,  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  ix.  to  II.  Sam.  i., 
rei)resents  a  eondiination  of  the  two  chief  sources 
believed  by  modern  critics  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  (q.v.).  As  a  eonseqm'nce  it 
is  asserted  that  we  have  two  varying  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  "occupy  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  people.  According  to  one  of 
these  accounts,  it  was  while  searching  for  the 
lost  as.ses  belonging  to  his  father  that  he  en- 
countered the  seer  Samuel,  who  announced  to 
Saul  that  he  was  destined  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines. 
Soon  afterwards  Xahash.  a  chief  of  the  .Xnunon- 
ites,  laid  siege  to  Jabesh-tiilead.  The  inlinbitants 
appealed  to  the  West-.Iordan  tribes  for  aid,  and 
when  the  news  reached  Saul  he  gathered  a  force 
with  which  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on 
Kahash.  At  Samuel's  bidding  the  people  then 
gathered  at  Gilgal  and  solemnly  crowned  Saul 
as  King.  The  other  account  represents  the  peo- 
ple as  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  de- 
manding of  Samuel  that  a  king  be  placed  at 
their  head.  Samuel,  while  rebuking  the  people, 
nevertheless  yields  to  the  popular  request  and 
at  an  assembly  held  at  Mizpah  Saul  is  chosen. 

Those  who  accept  the  above  theory  conclude 
from  these  varying  accounts  that  it  was  not  so 
much  Samuel's  interference  as  the  natural  course 
of  events  that  brought  Saul  forward.  The  chief 
efforts  of  his  career  were  directed  toward  re- 
ducing the  power  of  the  Philistines.  In  a  series 
of  well-directed  campaigns  he  drove  the  Philis- 
tines back  to  their  territory  along  the  seacoast. 
He  was  equally  successful  in' his  campaign  against 
the  Amalekites.  His  victory  over  them  repre- 
sents the  climax  in  his  career.  Intertribal 
jealousies  and  family  intrigues  loosened  the 
union  of  the  tribes  after  the  crisis  had  been  tem- 
porarily passed,  while  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  youthful  David  (q.v.).  originally  introdviccd 
at  Saul's  court  as  a  skillful  harp-player,  brought 
out  the  worst  elements  in  Saul  s  nature.  A 
strange  melancholy  settled  upon  him,  and  this  ill- 
ness, which  at  times  resembled  madness,  was  a 
factor  leading  to  the  quarrel  between  Saul  and 
David;  and  while  David  was  obliged  to  take 
flight,  he  did  more  harm  to  Saul's  cause  by  alli- 
ances with  the  enemies  of  Israel  than  he"  could 
possibly  have  done  had  he  remained  in  Saul's 
service.  Encouraged  by  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  Philistines  roused  themselves  to  renewed  ac- 
tion, and  at  Mount  Gilboa  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Hebrew  army.  Saul's  three  sons  perished  in 
the  battle,  while  the  King  himself,  when  he  real- 
ized the  despcrateness  of  the  situation,  "fell  on 
his  sword"  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Consult:  the  chapters  on  Saul  in  the  Hebrew  his- 
tories of  Stade.  vol.  i.  (Giessen,  1881).  Guthe 
(Freiburg,  1899),  Renan  (Paris,  1887),  Piepen- 
bring  (ib..  1899).  Kent  (New  York,  1891),  and 
Welihau.sen  (Berlin,  1895).    See  David. 
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SAUL.  (1)  All  oiatoiio  by  Handul  (q.v.). 
(•_•)  A  pooiii  I'j-  Robert  Browniiij,'  (q.v.). 

SAULCY,  s.'.'sf-'.  l.oiis  rtLKiKX  Joseph 
Caii;.n.vi!T  i>e  (1807-80).  An  Oriental  numis- 
matist ami  antiquary.  He 'was  born  at  hille, 
stu.lie.l  at  the  Keole  Polytcelinique,  in  1838  be- 
came  |iriifessor  of  meelianies  at  iletz,  and  was 
later  appointeil  eonservator  of  the  museum  of 
artillery  at  I'aris.  His  activity  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  numismatics  and  arclufology.  In  1842 
he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Amon<;  bis  publications  may  be  mentioned  fjssui 
tie  cliissilicalion  iIck  siiilcs  tiionclaires  byzantines 
( is:ili)  ;  h'cchi relics  siir  hi  niimismaiiquc  pun'uiue 
(184.'});  Uechcrehea  sur  la  iiiiininmiitirjuc  jiida- 
iqite  (1854);  Voyage  en  Tcrre-tiamle  (18(i5); 
tSepI  sUclcs  dc  I'hisloire  juda'ique  (1874);  and 
Uiatoire  des  Maehahecs  (1880). 

SAULT  SAINTE  MARIE,  sThj  saiit  ma're, 
Fr.  /lion.  -'•  --riM  iiiM'n'-'.  A  port  of  entry  of 
Alfjoma  District,  Ontario,  Canada,  opposite  its 
^Michigan  namesake,  on  the  Saint  Mary's  River 
and  the  Saint  Mary's  Falls  ship-canal  (Map: 
Ontario,  X  !)).■  A  r.iihvay  bridge,  one  mile  long, 
,s|)ans  the  river  between  tlic  two  towns  and  con- 
nects the  Northern  Tacilic  Railroad  witli  the 
Canadian  Paeitic  Railway  1)y  the  Sault  or  "Soo" 
branch  line.  The  town  lias  agricultural,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  sliipping  interests.  It  owns 
its  water-works  and  electric  lighting  plant. 
Population,  in  1S91.  2414;  in  1901,  7109. 

SAULT  SAINTE  MARIE.  The  county-seat 
of  Chippewa  County,  Michigan,  3.50  miles  west- 
norlbwest  of  Detroit;  on  the  Saint  Mary's  River, 
and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul  and  Sault  Stc.  Jlarie  railroads  (Map: 
Michigan,  .1  2).  The  sliip  canal  here,  connecting 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  is  noted  for  its  exten- 
sive freight  traffic.  New  locks  have  been  con- 
structed from  time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  constantly 
increasing  commerce.  The  last  of  these,  costing 
about  .$4,000,000,  was  opened  in  1896.  It  is  800 
feet  long  and  100  feet  w'ide,  and  will  admit  ves- 
sels drawing  21  feet  of  water.  (For  illustration, 
see  Can.\l.  )  Other  noteworthy  features  are  the 
International  Bridge  across  the  rapids  of  the 
Saint  JIary's  River,  a  public  library.  Fort  Brady, 
an<l  Canal  Park.  The  water  power  afforded  b}'  the 
rapids  near  the  city  generates  electrical  energy 
equivalent  to  100.000  horse  power.  The  power  is 
utilized  by  several  important  industries.  There 
are  lumber  mills,  ])aper  mills,  a  carbide  manufac- 
torv,  dredging  machinery  works,  flour  ami  woolen 
mills,  and  fisli-packing  establishments.  The  gov- 
ernment, under  the  revised  charter  of  1897.  is 
vested  in  a  mavor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  In  1641  the  .Jesuit  Fathers 
Raymbault  and  Jogues  established  a  mission 
here,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1062  Father 
Marquette  founded  here  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement within  the  present  limits  of  Michigan. 
At  this  place  in  1671  the  French  convoked  a  great 
congress  of  the  Indian  nations.  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  was  first  incorporated  in  1887.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  .5760;    in   1900,  10,538. 

SAUMAREZ,  sf.'ma'rti',  .Tames,  Baron  de 
(1757-1830).  A  British  admiral.  He  was  born 
in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  and  entered  the  British 
navy  in  1770.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
the  attack  on  Charleston  in  1770,  and  was  under 


Bank  in  1781.  lu  1782,  as  commander  of  the 
Jiiissell,  he  sliaied  Rodney's  victory  over  De 
Urasse.  After  living  some  years  on  shore,  he 
made  a  gallant  capture  of  the  French  frigate 
La  liiunion  in  1793.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of 
rOrient  (1795),  Saint  Vincent  (1797),  and  the 
Nile  (1798).  He  became  Rear-Adiniral  of  the 
Blue  in  1801,  and  in  the  same  year  gained  a 
s])lendid  victory  over  the  French  and  Spanisli  oil' 
Cadiz  (.July  12).  He  suliseipiently  commanded 
the  Baltic  licet  for  a  number  of  years.  He  be- 
came admiral  in  1814,  vice-admiral  of  Cireat 
Britain  in  1821,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in   1831. 

SAUMUR,  so'mur'.  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
disspinent  in  the  Department  of  Maine-et-Loire, 
France,  28  miles  southeast  of  Angers  (Map: 
France,  F  4).  It  is  dominated  by  a  castle- 
crowned  hill  and  is  built  partl.v  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  and  partly  on  an  island.  The  schoid 
for  cavalrv,  founded  here  in  1768,  occupies  a 
magnificent  building,  and  has  extensive  parade 
grounds.  Oilier  prominent  features  include  the 
Church  of  Saint  Pierre,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  the  pilgrimage  Cliurch  of  Xotre  Dame 
de  Xantilly  the  sixteenth-century  town  hali, 
the  pilgrimage  Church  of  Notre  Dame  College, 
and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Archieolog}-. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  wines  and  manufactures 
enameled  goods.  Sauniur  was  one  of  the  leading 
centres  of  Protestantism  in  France,  but  lost  half 
of  its  population  and  its  commercial  ]irestige  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Popu- 
lation, in   1901,   10,233, 

SAUN'DERS,  Frederick  (1807-1902),  An 
American  librarian  and  author,  born  in  London, 
England.  He  came  to  New  York  (1837),  en- 
gaged in  publishing,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
agitation  for  international  copyright.  For  some 
time  lie  was  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 
In  1859  he  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  As- 
tor  Librarv.  and  head  librarian  in  1876,  resign- 
ing in  1890.  Among  many  volumes,  chiefl.y  of 
e]ihemeral  interest,  the  more  noteworthy  were: 
Salad  for  lite  Solitary  by  an  Epicure  (1853); 
Hahid  for  the  Social  (1856),  both  frequently  re- 
printed; Evenings  irith  the  Saered  Poets  (1869)  ; 
Pastime  Papers  (1885)  ;  and  Story  of  Some  Fa- 
mous Books  { 1887) ,  He  edited,  with  H.  T.  Tuck- 
erman.  Homes  of  American  Authors    (1853). 

SAUNDERS,  Richard.  The  name  used  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  suppcsed  author  of 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

SAUNDERS,  Thomas  Bailey  (I860—).  An 
English  author,  born  in  Alice,  Cape  Colony,  and 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  L'ni- 
versity  College,  Oxford.  He  translated  Schopen- 
hauer's essays  under  the  titles  The  Wisdom-  of 
Life,  Studies  in  Pesshnism,  The  Art  of  Litera- 
ture, and  On  Human  Nature  (1889-96)  ;  maxims 
and  reflections  from  Goethe  (1893):  and  Har- 
nack's  Christianity  and  History  (1896),  Thoughts 
on  Protestantism  (1899),  and  What  is  Christian- 
ity (1900);  and  wrote  Schnpenhaner  (1901), 
and  Professor  Harnack  and  His  Oxford  Critics 
(1902). 

SAUN'DERSON,  or  SANDERSON,  Nicho- 
las (1682-1739).  An  English  mathematician, 
born  at  Thurlston,  near  Penniston.  in  York- 
shire. When  onlv  one  year  of  age  he  lost  his 
sight  from  smallpox.     In  spite  of  this  infirmity, 
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he  became  proficient  in  the  classics  anil  in  niatlic- 
matics.  At  the  aj^e  of  25  he  was  taken  to  Christ's 
Colk'fie,  C'unibriilge,  where  he  had  hoped  to  be 
admitted.  Lack  of  means,  however,  barred  him 
from  liecoMiin-j;  a  student  there,  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  Whiston,  then  Lueasian  professor,  he 
was  allowed  to  lecture  on  matheniatical  physics. 
On  Winston's  exjiulsion  from  bis  professorship. 
Saundersou  was  considered  for  the  place,  and 
finally,  by  speiial  royal  patent,  was  made  M.A. 
(1711 1  and  installed  in  it.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Koyal  Society  (1710).  Saunderson  was  an 
indefati^'able  teacher.  His  Alycbra.  written  dur- 
ing his  later  years,  was  published^oon  after  his 
•death  (2  vols',  17-J0-41).  A  few  years  later  some 
of  his  manuscripts  were  published  under  the  title. 
The  Method  of  Fluxions,  etc.  (Hoi),  and  an 
abrid.Kcd  edition  of  his  Alrjchni  appeared  (1701). 
For  iiis  biography,  consult  the  preface  to  his 
Alpchra    (rambridge,  1740-41). 

SAUPPE,  zoupV',  Heumann  (1809-93).  A 
German  classical  scholar,  born  at  Wesenstein, 
near  Dresden.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  be  was 
professor  extraordinary  at  the  University  of 
Zurich  in  1838-45:  director  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Weimar  in  1845-5(),  and  finally  professor  of  phi- 
lology at  the  Cniversity  of  Gottingcn,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Sauppe  won  his  great- 
est fame  by  his  researches  in  the  field  of  Greek 
oratory.  Among  his  works  on  this  subject  are 
editions  of  the  Unitores  Attici  (9  vols.,  with  Bai- 
ter, 1839-50)  ;  selected  orations  of  Demosthenes 
(1845);  and  the  E/ristola  Critica  ad  Oodofre- 
dum  Hermannum  (1842),  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  modern  treatises  on  the  nietliod- 
ology  of  textual  criticism.  His  other  works  in- 
cluded editions  of  Philodemy's  De  Mtiis,  liber  x. 
(1853)  :  Plato's  /Vo^ar/oras" ( 1857,  4th  cd.  18.54), 
which  appeared  in  a  well-known  Sdininliiiiji 
gricclnscher  iind  lateinisclicr  lichriftstcllcr  mil 
Anmerkungcn,  founded  by  Sauppe  and  Haupt.  in 
1848:  and  Eufiippii  Vita  8.  Severini  (pub- 
lished in  the  Monitmenta  Germania  Eistorica). 
His  library  was  bought  by  Bryn  Jlawr  College. 

SAUREL.  A  small  active  carangid  marine 
fish  (if  the  genus  Trachurus.  One  species 
{Trachiirus  saiirus)  is  mainly  South-European, 
and  is  known  to  the  English  as  horse-mackerel : 
another  (Tracliurtis  si/ininetricus)  is  the  'horse- 
mackerel'  of  California.  These  fishes  share  the 
names  'jurel'  and  'gascon'  with  related  genera. 
See  Plate  of  Horse  JIackerel. 

SAURET,  scVra',  Emile  (1852—).  A  French 
violinist,  boi-n  at  Dun-le-Roi,  Cher.  He  studied 
at  tlie  Paris  Conservatory  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Bgriot  at  Brussels.  From  1880  to  1881  he  was 
teacher  at  Kullak's  Akademie  in  Berlin,  and.  in 
1890.  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin  at  the 
London  Royal  Academy  of  !Musie  to  succeed 
Sainton.  Among  his  works  are:  Gradus  ad  Pnr- 
naxsiiin  du  rioJoniste  (1894)  ;  2  violin  concertos: 
about  130  other  pieces  for  the  violin,  with  or 
without  the  orchestra:  20  grandes  etudes:  12 
etudes  artistiques;   and  about  25  transcriptions. 

SATJRIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  o-aCpot, 
snurtix,  lizard).  A  subclass  of  the  Reptilia.  in- 
cluding the  Autosauri  or  Lacertilia  (lizards), 
and  the  Ophidia  (snakes),  defined  by  Gadow  as 
reptiles  with  movable  quadrate  bones,  with  a 
transverse  external  cloacal  opening,  near  the 
posterior  lateral  corners  of  which  open  the  rever- 
-sible    paired   copulatory   organs.      See    Reptile. 


Consult  Gadow,  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (London, 
1901). 

SAURIN,  s<Vr:-ix',  .Jacqies  ( l(i77-1730).  .A 
celebrated  French  Protestant  preacher.  He  was 
born  at  Nimes,  studied  at  Geneva,  anil  was 
chosen  minister  of  a  Walloon  church  in  London  in 
1701.  In  1705  he  settled  at  'I'lie  Hague,  where  bis 
extraordinary  gift  of  pulpit  oratory  was  nuich 
admired.  As  a  preacher,  .Saurin  has  often  been 
compared  with  Bossuet,  whom  he  rivals  in  force, 
if  not  in  grace  and  subtlety  of  religious  senti- 
ment. His  discourses  U])on  the  more  nu'morable 
events  in  the  Bible  were  published  at  The  llag\ie, 
1728-39,  and  his  sermons,  1718-05;  an  English 
translation  of  the  latter  appeared  at  London, 
1824.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Bertbaull  (Paris, 
1875). 

SATJROP'SIDA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
(jk.  navpos,  siniios.  lizard  +  «i/'is,  opsis.  appear- 
ance). A  division  of  Vertel)rata.  ]uoposeil  by 
Huxley  to  include  the  birds  and  re|)tiles.  which 
are  closely  related,  as  contrasted  w  itii  the  lehthy- 
opsida  (fishes  and  amphibians),  or  with  the 
Mammalia. 

SAURY,  or  Saury  Pike.    See  Skipjack. 

SAUSAGE.    See  Packing  Ixdu-stby. 

SAUSAGE  POISON.  A  disease,  sometimes 
called  BoTi  Li.sMls.  caused  by  eating  diseased 
sausage  or  ham.  In  1898  Van  Ermengcm  discov- 
ered in  unboiled  ham,  as  well  as  in  the  sideen  of 
persons  who  were  jHiisoned  by  eating  of  it,  a 
rod-shaped  bacterium  with  spore  formation  at 
its  end,  which  he  termed  hucillus  l)Otulismiis. 
Filtered  and  germ-free  solutions  of  this  ham 
contained  a  toxin  fatal  to  animals.     See  Trichi- 

NIASIS. 

SAUSSIER,  so'sya',  F£lix  Gustave(  182S— ) . 
A  French  general,  born  at  Troyes.  He  studied 
at  Saint-Cyr  and  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant 
in  1850.  He  fought  in  Algeria,  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  War.  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  and  the 
Mexican  expedition,  and  in  1809  was  made  colo- 
nel. In  the  Franco-German  War  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Colombey-Nouilly  and  Gravelotte. 
Taken  prisoner  at  iletz  in  1870,  he  escaped,  re- 
turned to  France  by  way  of  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  He  was  nuide 
a  brigadier-general,  and  from  1871  to  1873  served 
against  the  Kabyles  in  Africa.  In  1873  he  was 
returned  as  Deputy  for  the  Department  of  Anbe, 
and  in  the  National  Assembly  adhered  to  the 
Left  Centre,  taking  an  active  share  in  all  qiics- 
tions  of  military  reform.  In  187S  he  became 
general  of  division,  in  1881  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  in  Algeria  and  repressed  a 
formidable  uprising  in  Timis,  and  in  1884  was 
appointed  military  governor  at  Paris.  He  re- 
tired in  1808. 

SAUSSURE,  so'si.ir',  Hor.\ce  BIcnIodict  de 
(1740  '.19).  A  Swiss  physicist  and  geologist  born 
at  Conches,  near  Geneva.  When  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  obtained  the  jirofessinship  of 
physics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  (Jeneva.  In  1708  he  eomineneed  the  series  of 
scientific  journeys  that  have  made  him  fanunis, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  traversed  the  Alps, 
the  .lura,  the  Vosges,  and  the  mountains  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy,  anil  other  coun- 
tries. The  results  of  his  extensive  observations  of 
the  geological,  botanical,  and  meteorological  fea- 
tures of  the  moimtainous  region  he  visited  were 
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cmlioilioa  in  Voi/(iff(«  (/<iH.s- iiv.l'/J'*  (■»  vols.,  1770-  an    illcgiUmalc    s<in    of    Kicliard    Savage,    Lord 

IKt)        His    wii"tiii"s    iiifhuk':    Uhscrviitioiis    stir  Rivers,   by   the    Countess   of   MacclesluUl.      Tlie 

Viimcc  des  fiuilUs  tt  des  ihUuIcs    (1702);   De  Countess,  while  living  apart  from  her  husband, 

I'nuipiiis  Errurum  yoslrornm  Causis,  ex  Mentis  Charles  Gerard,  second  Earl  of  Macelesfield,  bore 

rucultiilihiis  Oriumlis    (1702);   De  EUciricilute  to   Lord   Rivers   two   children,  a   daugliter,   who 


(1700)  ;  l)c  Aiiiia  (1771)  ;  and  .Sin-  Vlnjuromitri'! 
(17S.S),  the  last  named  embodying  the  results  of 
researches  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  moisture- 
laden  air. 


died  in  infancy  (1095),  and  a  son.  christened 
Richard  Smith  (January  18,  H)!)7).  who  seems  to 
have  died  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  Earl  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  wife  (lOOH),  who  mar- 
ried  (1700)    Colonel  Henry  Brett   (d.l724).     The 


SAUSSUBE.   Nicoi-A?   Theodore   de    (170,-       ,,,t   n;,,,,,,,,!  ^  probablv  of  obscure  birth 

1SJ.">|.      A    Swiss    botanist,    son    of    Horace    de     1"       ',       ,    .       ,  ,     ,"  ',;      _.    •,    ,  ,   _     ,   ,,:,.. 
Saussiire.    born    in    Ceneva    and    educated    there 


He  assisted  his  father  in  his  jiliysical  rcscarclics 
and  in  his  orographical  studies,  and  made  some 
valuable  expcrinii'iils  as  to  almosplicric  density. 
Hut  his  woik  on  i)lant  i)hysiology,  lUrhcrchcs 
chimkjues  sur  la  vvyvtalion  (1804),  is  his  great 
claim  to  fame.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  a 
(juantitative  analysis  of  the  nutriment  of  plants 
and  urged  the  Diesis  that  the  vegetable  organism  is 
formed  from  larlKiiiic  acid  abstracted  from  tlie  air. 

SAUTERNES,  so'tflrn'.  A  village  in  the  De- 
partment of  Gironde,  France,  27  miles  by  rail 
southwest  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  situated  in  the 
famous  white-wine  producing  region  of  South- 
M-estern  France  and  gives  its  name  to  the  best 
brands.      Pojiulation,  in   1!)01,  n,34. 

SAVAGE,  .Tames  (1784-1873).  An  Ameri- 
can ]iolitical  leader  and  antiquary,  born  in 
Boston.  .Mass..  and  educated  at  Harvard.     He  was 


openly  claimed  to  be  the  son  christened  Richard 
Smith.  According  to  the  usual  story,  to  which 
Dr.  .Johnson  gave  eurrcncj'  in  his  famous  Lifi;  of 
Haviiyc  (1744),  the  child,  neglected  by  the 
Countess,  was  committed  to  a  nurse  and  afterwards 
to  her  mother.  Lady  Mason,  who  sent  liim  to  a 
grammar  scliool  at  Saint  Albans.  The  Countess 
prevented  I.,or<l  Rivers  from  leaving  him  XtiOOO,  at- 
temiited  t<i  have  him  kidnapped  and  sent  otV  to  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  finally  in  despair  a|ipi'ciiticcd 
liim  to  a  London  shoemaker.  An  accident  revealed 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  the  boy  quitted  his 
obscure  trade.  The  entire  account  was  de- 
rived solely  from  Savage's  own  statements,  and 
is  now  wholly  discredited.  Savage  profited  by 
the  legend.  In  1727  Savage  killed  a  man  in  a 
tavern  brawl  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  a 
pardon  was  ol)tained  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Countess  of  Hertford.  Lord  T\rconncl,  a  nephew 
of  Mrs.   Brett,   received   him   into   his  liouseliold. 


a  memiier  of  tlie  State  lOxecutivc  Council,  of  the  In   course   of   time   the   two   men   quarreled,   and 

Con>titiitioiial    Convention    of    1820,   and    at   dif-  Savage    was    thrown    upon    the    world.      On    the 

ferent  times,  of  both  branches  of  Hie  Legislature,  death  of  Laurence  Eusden    (1730),  Savage  trieil 

He    founded     and     was     successivelv     .secretary,  to    obtain    the    laureateship,    but    failed.      The 

treasurer,    vice-president,    and    president    of    the  Queen,   however,   permitted   him   to  address  odes 

Boston  Provident  Institution  for  Savings.    Among  to  her,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  £50 

his  publications  are  editions  of  .lohn  Winthroii's  a  year.     Two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 

History    of    Aew    EiuiUmd    from    KIM)    to    Id!,'.}  a    pension    of    the    same    amount    was    raised    by 

(1825-20  and  1853),  and  a  valuable  (Icncaloqivdl  Pojie   and   others    (1739),   and   Savage   was   sent 

Dirtiuiitin/  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England  off  to  Swansea  in  Wales.     After  st.aying  there  for 

( lSOO-04).     Consult   llilliard,  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  a  year  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  arrested 

JiiiiKs  S,irn(ie    (Boston,   1878).  for   debt.      He    died    in    prison   August    1,    1743. 

„,,T«/-iTi    i«-           T              /1DJ1      \       «   TT  •  II's   works   comprise:    Woinan's   a  Riddle    (per- 

SAVAGE,  MiNOT  JunsoN   (1841-).     A  Uni-  ^^^^^^^^j  ^^           ^,^^  Convoeation,  a  poem  (1717)  ; 

t^rmn.^vv.iyman      He  ^^  hornet  ^ovnd^i-y^oek.  Thomas    bverbury,    a   tragedv    ( 1723)  ;    The 

Me     entered   liowdoin  College,  but  left  before  the  ^^^.,^^.      ^                     /^        The  Wanderer,  a  poem 

end   of   his    course,    and   pursued    his   theological  ,i-.i,, \           i           'i       ii               ■        i 

I    1-         i.   i>              c       ■               r<          •     •       T   1  (1(21)    ;  and  considerable  occasional  verse, 
studies  at   Bangor   Seminary.     Commissioned   Ijy 

the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG,    George    Francis. 

he  spent  the  three  following  years  at  San  Mateo  See  AinisTRO.N'G,  (iEORGE  Francis  Savage. 
and  Grass  Vallev,  Cal.,  then  settled  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  but  removed  to  Hannibal,  JIo.,  in 
1809.  While  preaching  in  the  latter  place  his 
views  underwent  so  decided  a  change  that  he  at 
length  withdrew  from  (lie  Congregational  Church, 
and  in  1H73  becanu^  [lastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian 

Church  of  Chicago.     The  next  .vear  he  was  called  sular  campaign  of  the  Civil  War.  between  a  ])art 

to   the   Church   of   the   Unity   in   Boston   and   re-  of    MeClellan's    Federal    Army   of    the    Potomac, 

niained    there    until    1890,    when    he   removed    to  under  Generals  Sumner  and  Franklin,  and  a  ]iart 

New   York   and   became   minister   at  the   Church  of  Lee's  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

of   the    Messiah,    ranking   among   the    advanced  under    General    Magruder.      It   was    one   of   the 

thinkers  of  his  denomination.     He  has  published  Seven   Days'   Battles    (q.v.)    fought   by   Genernl 

The  Kelif/ion  of  Erolution  (\»^C^)  ;  Life  Questions  McClellan    during  his   change   of   base    from   the 


SAVAGE  ISLANB.     See  NiVE. 

SAVAGE'S  STATION,  or  ALLEN'S 
FARM,  Battle  of.  A  battle  fought  near 
Savage's  Station,  about  10  miles  east  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  June  29,  1802.  during  the  Penin- 


(1879);  77ic  ;I/orn;,s  of  Evolution  (1880);  lie 
lief  in  (lod  (1881)  ;  Ileliefs  Ahoiit  Man  (1882)  ; 
Beliefs  About  the  Hible  (1883);  Man,  M'oman, 
and  Child  (1884);  ,Socin7  Froblems  (1880); 
My  Creed  (1887);  Jesus  and  Modern  Life 
(1893)  ;  Life  lieyond  Death  (1899)  ;  The  Passiny 
and  the  Permanent  in  Religion  (I90I). 

SAVAGE,    Richard    ( ?-1743) 


York  to  the  .James  River.  After  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  (q.v.)  Generals  Heintzelman.  Sum- 
ner, and  Franklin  were  directed  by  McClellan  to 
hold  the  Federal  lines  immediately  south  of  the 
Chickahominy.  This  force  was  weakened  on  the 
29tli  by  the  withdrawal  of  Heintzelman  across 
White  Oak  Swamp,  and  by  the  retirement  of 
An   English     Slocum's  division  of  Franklin's  corps,  which  had 


poet,  who  was,  according  to  the  current  legend,     suffered  severely  at  Gaines's  Mill.     On  the  same 
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day  jragnulcr,  cxpcetinji;  to  he  supported  by  Jai'k- 
soii,  will)  li;ul  liecii  onlcreil  to  eross  tlio  Chickii- 
homiiiy  :it  iSuiniicr's  Upper  Uriil^^'e  mid  strike  the 
Fedenil  rif.'lit  Hank,  but  who  liad  been  unavoid- 
ably dehiyed,  attacked  the  Federal  foree  with 
great  eiiergj',  first  at  Allen's  Farm  and  then  at 
Savage's  (Station,  but  was  finally  repulsed.  The 
Federals,  however,  withdrew  aeioss  Wliile  Oak 
Swamp  during  the  niglit,  leaving  to  the  Con- 
federates 2500  siek  ami  wminded  men  in  the  lield 
liosjiital  at  .'Savage's  Station,  liefore  and  alter 
the  battle  the  Federals  destroyed  lu'ie  larg<'  (piaii- 
titles  of  their  supplies  and  nmnitioiis  of  war. 
Consult:  John.son  and  Buel  (eds.),  lialtlcx  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  ^Var  (vol.  ii.,  Xew  York, 
1887);  and  Webl),  The  I'eniiisiilii  (Now  York, 
1881  I. 

SAVAII,  sa-vi'^,  or  SAWAII.  The  largest 
and  we^teriiiuost  of  the  .Samoan  Islands  (([.v.) 
(Map:  Samoa,  C  5).  It  is  over  40  miles  long 
and  has  an  area  of  660  square  miles.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  covered  with  craters.  Tlie  highest 
peak  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  the  group,  is 
Wua  (4000  feet).  The  coasts  are  mostly  preci])i- 
tous  and  inaccessible,  the  only  ])lace  of  anchor- 
age being  JIataatu,  in  the  nortli.  The  interior 
is  densely  wooded  and  sparsely  inhabited,  but 
there  are  stretches  of  fertile  land  along  the 
coasts.  The  island  belongs  to  Germany  and  is 
divided  into  six  administrative  districts.  Popu- 
lation, in  I'.iOd.  13.201. 

SAVANTSTAH.  The  second  largest  city  of 
Georgia  and  the  county-seat  of  Chatham  County, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah 
Kiver,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Map: 
Georgia,  E  3).  Geographicall.v  and  commercially 
it  enjoys  a  position  of  unusual  advantage;  his- 
torically, it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
of  the  South.  The  climate,  greatly  inllneiiccd  by 
the  (iulf  Stream,  is  mild  and  pleasant.  Thmigii 
it  is  hot  in  summer,  cool  breezes  ]ircvail  at  night. 
The  average  temperature  is  GO  degrees. 

Savannah  is  situated  on  a  plateau  50  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  plan  of  the  city,  in  all  its 
extensions,  has  followed  that  originally  pro- 
jected by  Oglethorpe.  The  streets,  broad  and 
straight  and  luxuriantly  sh.aded,  cros.s  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  number  of  trees  and  their 
beauty  have  given  Savannah  the  name  of  'Forest 
City.'  Among  them  are  magnolias,  japonicas, 
and  catalpas.  The  squares  of  the  city,  whicli,  in 
the  original  design,  were  intended  as  rallying 
places  for  the  colonists,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Forsyth  Park  is  the  largest  of  these  places  of  re- 
sort. A  handsome  monument  to  the  Confeih'rate 
dead  stands  in  the  Parade  Ground,  the  southern 
extension  of  the  park.  In  other  squares  are  iiionu- 
liients  in  honor  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  Wil- 
liam Washington  Gordon,  builder  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway,  Sergeant  William  .lasjier, 
the  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

Among  the  more  imposing  public  buildings  are 
the  Post-Office,  the  Custom-House,  the  County 
Court-House,  the  Cit.v  Exchange,  the  Telfair 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Public 
Library.  The  church  edifices  are  numerous  and 
handsome,  the  .style  of  architecture  representing 
in  large  measure  old  colonial  ideals.  There  arc 
a  number  of  good  private  schools,  besides  an 
sfficient  public-school    system.     Telfair   Hospital 


for  Women,  Savannah  Hospital,  Saint  .Joseph's 
Hospital,  and  the  tJcorgia  Inliniiary  for  Colored 
People  are  prominent  institutions.  Near  the 
city  are  several  salt  water  resorts,  which  are 
largely  frequented  during  the  summer. 

Savannah  is  surroiimh'd  by  a  fertile  territory, 
especially  adajited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Four 
great  railway  lines  enter  the  city:  the  .\tlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  tlu'  Southern, 
and  the  Central  of  (icorgia.  Its  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  ocean  ami  coastwise 
freights  in  large  i|uaiititics  have  made  it  the  most 
prosperous  of  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  broad 
channel  is  26  feet  in  dejjtli,  and  is  being  im- 
proved by  the  Government  to  afford  a  greater 
depth.  The  terminals  of  the  railroads  occupy 
in  the  aggregate  three  miles  of  wharves.  Savan- 
nah is  the  first  cotton  port  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  first  naval  stores  port  in  the 
world.  Its  ex])orts  of  lumber  are  large  and  are 
rapidly  increasing.  The  annual  export  of  phos- 
phate rock  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Soutli  At- 
lantic port.  The  total  foreign  commerce  for  the 
year  1901  amounted  to  .$47,384,000.  mostly  ex- 
ports, making  it  rank  fifth  among  Atlantic  ports. 
Though  Savannah  is  prcemiiicnfly  a  slii]iping 
centre,  considerable  manufacturing  is  carried  on. 
but  chiefly  for  local  markets.  There  are.  how- 
ever, large  railroad  car  and  re]iair  shops,  fer- 
tilizer manufactories,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  lumber  mills,  patent 
medicine  factories,  etc.  In  the  census  year  1000 
the  various  industries  had  .$5,710,000  capital  and 
an  output  valued  at  .$G,4G2,000. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  aldermen,  elected  every  two  years.  Jlost 
of  the  administrative  officers  are  chosen  by  the 
city  council,  the  park  and  tree  commissioners, 
however,  being  nominated  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  council.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  self-perpetuating 
bod}',  entirely  removed  from  partisan   ]iolitics. 

Population,  in  1800,  5146;  in  18.-)n.  15,312:  in 
1860,  22,292;  in  1870,  28.235;  in  1S80,  30,709:  in 
1890.  43.189;  in  1900.  54.244.  The  total  in  1900 
included  28,090  persons  of  negro  descent.  The 
foreign-born  population  was  small,  only  3434. 

Savannah  was  settled  in  1733  by  a  small  com- 
pany under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  .lames  Edward 
Oglethorpe.  (See  Georgia.)  During  the  next 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  (ierman, 
English,  and  Scotch  immigrants  arrived,  among 
them  (in  1735)  being  Charles  and  .John  Woli'V. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  Savannali  was 
fortified  by  the  Americans,  and  in  Deccmlicr. 
1778,  when  occupied  by  a  force  of  less  tliaii  1000, 
under  Howe,  it  was  attacked  and  cajitured,  De- 
cember 29th,  by  3000  Britisli  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell. In  the  fall  of  1779  an  allied  army  of  French 
and  American  troops,  under  D'Estaing  and  Lin- 
coln, attempted  to  recapture  it.  but  were  repeat- 
edly repulsed,  and  in  the  disastrous  attack  of 
October  9tli  the  allies  lost  more  than  800  men. 
Count  Pulaski  and  Sergeant  Jasper  being  mor- 
tally wounded.  .S.Tvannah  was  incorporatcil  as  a 
city  in  1789.  In  17!lf!.  and  again  in  1820.  it  was 
ravaged  bj'  fire,  the  loss  being  mure  than  $1,000.- 
000  in  the  first  case  and  more  than  $4,000,000 
in  the  second.  The  first  steamship  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  was  owned  and  projected  in  Savannah, 
was  named  after  the  city,  and  sailed  from  this 
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port  (in  IS  111)  nn  its  voyufje  to  l.ivorpool. 
JJiicinber  10,  1804,  General  .Shernmn  rciuhed  Sa- 
vaniiali,  thus  conipletinj,'  his  famous  niareh  to  the 
sea.  The  city,  then  having'  a  poimhition  of  about 
•2o,00(),  was  "defeniled  by  General  Hardee  with  a 
Confederate  force  of  18,000;  but  Sliernian  cap- 
tured Fort  .McAllister  (q.v.)  on  the  13th.  and 
on  the  20tli,  while  the  Federal  army  was  pre- 
paring to  open  sie;;e  operations  on  all  sides, 
Hardee  hurriedly  withdrew  by  means  of  a  pon- 
toon bridjie.  destroyinj.'  the  navy  yard  with  the 
ironclad  ram  Siinniiiah,  but  Icavin;.'  150  heavy 
guns,  large  quantities  of  amminiilion.  and  some 
30.000  bales  of  cotton.  (^lierman  left  late  in 
January  on  his  march  through  the  Carolinas, 
but  Savannah  was  held  by  a  Federal  garrison 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Consult:  C.  C.  Jones, 
Jr.,  and  others,  History  of  SaiHinnah  to  the  Close 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Syracuse,  1890)  ;.  Lee 
and  Agncw,  Uistoricul  Record  of  SuL^anmih 
(Savannah.  1800)  :  and  Siege  of  Savannah  in 
1779   (Albany,  1800). 


his  titles  and  lioiiurs.  In  1S23  lie  removed  to 
Konie,  liaving  given  oft'ensc  to  the  Court  by  his 
pam])hlct  Sur  la  caluslroiihr  de  Mgr.  le  Due 
d'tjnghien,  in  wliich  Talleyrand  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  Duke's  deatli,  but  at 
the  close  of  18.31  he  was  recalled  by  Louis 
riiilippe  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  Africa.  He  died  in  Paris.  His 
M&moire's  (Paris,  1828)  are  valuable  for  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

SAVE,  siiv  (Ger.  Sail).  A  tril)utary  of  the 
Danube.  It  rises  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Austrian  Crownland  of  Carniola,  and  (lows  south- 
east and  east  through  Croatia  and  along  the 
soutlicrn  borders  of  Slavonia,  which  it  separates 
from  Bosnia  and  Servia  till  it  joins  the  Danube 
at  Belgrade,  after  a  course  of  about  4.50  miles 
(Map:  Austria,  E  4).  In  its  lower  course  it  is 
a  sluggish  stream,  winding  between  marshy 
banks,  while  its  shoals  and  varialile  volume  ren- 
der navigation  difficult.  It  is,  however,  navigable 
for  steamers  as  far  as  Sissek,  305  miles.     It  re- 


SAVANNAH  RIVER.     A  river  forming  the    ceives  its   principal   tributaries   from   the   right. 


boundary  lictwiin  (ieort^ia  and  .South  Carolina. 
It  rises  in  the  lUue  Kidge,  and  flows  southeast, 
entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Tybee 
Roads,  after  a  course  of  450  miles  (Jlaji: 
Georgia,  D  2).  Its  upper  course  is  rapid,  and 
the  river  carries  a  great  deal  of  silt,  which  is 
deposited  near  its  mouth  in  low  islands  and 
spits,  dividing  the  river  into  narrow  channels. 
The  entrance  is  being  extensively  improved  by 
means  of  jetties,  and  a  2G-foot  channel  will  be 
secured  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  18  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steam- 
ers 230  miles  to  .\ugusta. 

SAVANNAS  (OSp.  savana,  sheet,  from  Lat. 
sahanum,  from  Gk.  (ra^avov,  linen  cloth,  towel). 
Plant  societies  interm<'diate  between  forests  and 
grasslands  and  associated  with  transitional  con- 
ditions. Climatic  savannas,  which  are  abundant 
in  many  tropical  and  warm  regions,  are  park- 
like, the  undergrowth  being  largely  grassy  and 
the  trees  scattered  irregularly.  Occasionally 
€daphie  savannas,  probably  intiuenced  by  the 
grazing  of  animals,  may  occur  in  temperate  re- 
gions, especially  in  river  bottoms. 

SAVARY,  sft'v:\'re'.  Anne  Jean  Marie  IIen:^, 
Duke  of  Rovigo  (1774-1833).  A  French  general, 
born  at  Marcq  (Ardennes).  In  1797  he  accom- 
panied Desaix  to  Egypt,  and  after  Marengo 
(1800)  Napoleon  made  him  a  colonel  and  aide- 
de-camp.  In  1802  he  became  general  of  brigade 
and  was  made  chief  of  the  secret  police;  in  1804, 
as  commandant  of  troops,  stationed  at  Vincennes, 
he  presided  at  the  shameful  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien.  In  the  wars  of  1800-07  he  ac- 
quired high  military  reputation,  his  victory  at 
Ostrolenka  (February  16,  1807)  being  a  brilliant 
achievement.  He  distinguished  himself  also  at 
Friedland  (.Jiine  14,  1807),  and  was  created  Duke 
of  Eovigo  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  j'ear. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Emperor  and 
negotiated  the  arrangements  by  which  Joseph 
Bonaparte  became  King  of  Spain.  In  1810  Sa- 
vary  replaced  Fouche  as  Minister  of  Police  and 
held  office  until  1814.  After  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  confined  by  the  British  Government 
at  Malta  for  seven  months,  when  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  landed  at  Smyrna.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1818,  and  was  reinstated  in 


These  include  tlie  Kulpa,  L'nna,  Vrbas,  Bosna.  and 
Drina. 

S A' VERY,  TnOMAS  (C.1G50-1715).  An  Eng- 
lisli  inventor,  born  in  Shilstone,  Devonshire.  He 
became  a  military'  engineer,  but  devoted  himself 
to  mechanical  inventions,  devising  a  machine  for 
polishing  plate  glass  in  1006  and  in  the  same 
year  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels  worked  by  a  cap- 
stan set  between  them  on  a  boat,  a  scheme  de- 
scribed in  a  jjamphlet  Narigation  Improved 
(1698;  reprinted  in  1858  and  in  1880).  But  his 
fame  rests  on  the  steam  piuuping  engine  which 
he  patented  in  1098,  and  which  was  the  first  to 
come  into  practical  use,  especially  in  the  im- 
proved form  it  took  after  the  association  of 
Savery  with  Newcomen  (q.v.).  Savery  wrote 
The  Miner's  Friend  (1098),  which  contains  a  de- 
scription of  his  engine. 

SAVIGLIANO,  sa've-lyii'no.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Cunco.  Italy,  on  the  Maira.  32  miles 
by  rail  south  of  Turin'  (Map:  Italy,  B  3).  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  triumphal 
arch.  There  are  a  technical  school  and  a  libra- 
ry. Savigliano  manufactures  railway  material, 
wagons,  silks,  linens,  and  sugar,  and  trades  in 
cattle,  hemp,  and  fruit.  Here  in  1799  the  allied 
Russians  and  Austrians  defeated  the  French. 
Population    (commune),  in  1001.  17,321. 

SAVIGNY,  sa've'nye',  Friedeicii  Kakl  von 
(1779-1801).  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  European  jurists,  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern historical  school  of  jurisprudence.  He  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-lVIain,  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Lorraine.  He  studied  at 
Marburg  (1803-08),  taught  there,  at  Landshut 
(1808-10),  and  at  Berlin  ( 1810-42) .  In  1842  he 
ceased  to  teach  and  became  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry,  his  especial  charge  being  the  prepa- 
ration of  legislative  measures.  In  1848  he  retired 
to  private  life.  In  1803  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Luic  of  Possession  {Reeht  des  Besitzes)  which 
gave  him  a  European  reputation.  In  1814, 
in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Thibaut,  advocating  the 
preparation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  CJermany,  he 
published  his  Voeation  of  Our  Time  for  Legisla- 
tion and  J urispriidenee  (Benif  unserer  Zeit  fiir 
Qesetzgehung  und  Rechtswissenschaft) .  In  his 
essay   he   took   the   ground    that   German    legal 
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science  was  not  sulliciently  developed  to  warrant 
such  an  undertaking,  but  lie  also  set  fortli  tlie 
limitations  and  the  perils  of  codilicalion  with  a 
precision  and  force  that  have  not  heen  cxccUcd. 
In  insisting  tliat  Uiw  is  a  product  of  tlie  life  of 
each  nation,  ho  gave  to  the  historical  sehoid  of 
jurisprudence  its  theoretical  basis.  In  1815,  in 
cooperation  with  other  jurists,  he  established  the 
Zeitsi'liiift  fiir  (/escliiclillicltc  IfcchtsicissciiscliafI, 
wliich  continued  to  apjjcar  until  1850.  Us  mod- 
ern successor  is  the  Zcilsvlirift  iter  Havigiiy- 
StiftiDui  fiir  RechtSi/t'Sfhiflile.  Between  1815 
and  1831  he  published  his  History  of  Roman 
Laio  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Geschichte  des 
romischen  If  edits  im  ilittelalter) ,  and  between 
1835  and  1853  his  Si/stcm  of  Modern  Roman 
Law  (System  des  heutiijen  rijmischen  Rechts), 
which  remained  unfinished.  His  miscellaneous 
writings  were  collected  and  published  in  1850.  In 
addition  to  his  services  to  historical  jurispru- 
dence, Savigny  did  much  to  promote  a  more 
fundamental  analysis  of  legal  conceptions.  There 
are  lives  of  Savigny  by  Strutzing  (Berlin,  1862) 
and  Landsberg  (Leipzig.  1890). 

SAVILE,  sav'il,  or  SAVILLE,  George,  i\Iar- 
quis  of  Halifax  (1033-05).  An  English  politician 
and  statesman,  born  at  Thornhill,  He  was  a  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1079  and  Marquis  of 
Halifax  in  1GS2.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  also 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  highest  post  in  the 
realm.  In  this  position  he  used  his  influence  to 
oppose  the  ambition  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  5Ion- 
mouth.  When  James  came  to  the  throne  he  re- 
tained Savile  among  his  advisers,  but  in  a  lower 
office — the  presidency  of  the  council.  He  was, 
however,  almost  immediately  dismissed  from  the 
council  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts.  When  the 
storm  broke  over  James  he  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  Marquis,  who  seems  to  have  met  the 
King's  advances  half-way.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
William  Halifax  went  over  to  him  and,  next  to 
Somers,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  the  new  regime.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  he  gradually  with- 
drew from  political  activity.  His  last  years  were 
spent  almost  entirely  in  literary  work.  In 
politics  he  was  moderate,  and  worked  for  what 
lie  believed  to  be  his  country's  good,  regardless 
of  party  interests  and  prejudices.  This  mental 
attitude,  however,  made  him  generally  suspected 
and  disliked,  and  gained  him  the  name  of  'Trim- 
mer,' which  he  accepted  as  a  far  from  opprobious 
appellation.  His  numerous  iiamphlets  are  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  Miscellanies  hy  the 
Most  Xohle  George  Lord  f^arile,  late  Marquis 
and  Earl  of  Halifax  (London.  1700).  Consult: 
Burnet.  History  of  His  Own  Time  (Oxford, 
1833)  ;  English  Historienl  Review,  October,  1890. 

SAVILE,  sav'il,  Sir  Henry  (1540-1022).  An 
English  scholar,  born  at  Bradley,  in  York- 
shire. He  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  but 
was  transferred  to  Merton  College  in  1501,  and 
became  fellow  of  that  college  in  1565.  Sub- 
sequently he  visited  many  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent, collecting  manuscripts,  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  Greek  and  mathematical  tutor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1578;  provost  of  Eton.  1596; 
■warden  of  Merton  College.  1585-1021.  He  was 
knighted  by  James  I.  in  1604.     He  founded  at 


Oxford  the  Savilian  professorships  of  geometry 
and  astronomy,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  uni- 
versity iH'sides  the  gift  of  his  valuable  library. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  The  End  of 
^cro  and  Beginning  of  Oalba,  fowcr  liookcs  of 
the  Histories  of  Cornelius  Tacitus;  The  Life 
of  Agricola,  with  \otes  (Oxford,  1591);  a  folio 
edition  of  the  Rcrum  Anglicaruiii  ticriptores  post 
lUdam  I'racipui  (Oxford,  1596)  ;  and  a  tolio 
edition  of  the  works  of  Saint  Chrysostom  in  8 
vols.   (1610-13). 

SAVIN,  or  SAVINE  (OF.,  Fr.  saline.  It. 
sacina,  from  Lat.  savina,  savin,  for  Sabina  herba, 
Sabine  herb),  ,funipcrus  Sabina.  A  low,  nuich- 
branched,  widely  spreading  shrub,  with  small, 
imbricated  evergreen  leaves.  U  grows  on  nioini- 
tains  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Xorth  .\nieric;i,  bears 
small  black  berries,  covered  with  a  ])ale  blue 
bloom,  and  has  strong  smelling  aromatic  leaves. 
Two  pounds  of  the  tops  yield  about  live  ounces  of 
limpid  and  nearly  colorless  oil  with  the  odor  of 
the  plant  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  This  oil  is 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

SAVINGS  BANK.  An  institution  for  the 
accunuilation  and  profitable  em])loyment  of  small 
sums,  chiefly  the  savings  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Savings  banks  originated  in  the  philantliropic 
movement  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
An  institution  of  this  nature  was  in  oi)eralion 
in  Hamburg  in  1778;  another  was  founded  in 
Oldcnliurg  in  1786.  In  England  a  s;ivings  liank 
was  founded  in  London  in  1798.  In  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  institu- 
tions were  established  throughout  Western 
Europe;  in  1810  the  first  one  in  America  was 
founded  at  Philadelphia,  and  by  1820  ten  sav- 
ings banks  were  in  operation  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  such  banks  have  in- 
creased steadily  in  number,  until  at  present  no 
civilized  State  is  wholly  without  them. 

Trustee  S.wings  Banks.  Early  saving  banks 
were  all  founded  by  philanthropists  who  acted 
simply  as  trustees  for  the  depositors,  giving  their 
services  gratuitously  in  managing  the  fmids  de- 
posited with  them.  Practically  the  same  plan 
is  followed  by  most  of  the  private  savings  banks 
of  England  and  by  the  mutual  savings  banks  of 
America.  The  system  is,  however,  subject  to 
fraud  and  reckless  management — evils  which  are 
of  a  serious  nature,  since  they  check  the  tendency 
to  save  which  the  bank  exists  to  develop.  In 
many  cases  the  Government  endeavors  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  bad  management  by  prescribing 
the  classes  of  securities  in  which  savings  banks 
may  invest.  National.  State,  and  municipal  bonds 
and  real  estate  mortgages  are  favorite  forms  of 
investment  in  the  LTnited  States. 

Joint-Stocic  Savings  Banks  exist  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing profits,  it  is  impossible  for  these  banks  to 
make  any  great  effort  to  secure  very  small  de- 
posits; hence  their  educational  value  is  limited. 
The  chief  purpose  they  serve  is  the  productive 
em])loynient  of  savings  of  those  who  enjoj'  con- 
siderable incomes. 

Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  table,  from  Hamilton,  Savings  Institu- 
tions, page  190,  illustrates  the  growth  of  savings 
banks  (mutual  and  joint-stock)  in  the  United 
States: 
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Aver«S" 
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1B20 

10 
Gl 
27» 
029 
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8,636 
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093,870 

2.3;15,.'-.>I2 

4,2(8,893 
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».1»8,S76 

14,061,(520 

149,277. .104 

819.10(5,973 

1,524,844,000 

2,449,547.805 

$1.31 .8S 

IWO 

18(50 

ISliO 

1890 

178.M 
215.13 
3.')0.71 
358.03 

1900 

401.10 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Japan 

Italy 

Austria 

Ruseia 

Belgium 


The  cfliciency  of  a  system  of  savings  banks 
may  be  roiigbiy  moasured  by  the  ratio  of  ae- 
coimts  to  the  total  population.  By  this  test,  the 
American  system  docs  not  i)rove  wlioUy  satis- 
factory. While  the  New  Kntrland  States  show 
one  account  to  two  of  the  poinihitioii,  tlic  West- 
ern States  show  only  one  to  IS,  the  Midille 
States  one  to  48,  and  the  Southern  States  one 
to  406. 

JIl'.N'iciPAi.  Saving.s  Banks.  Municipal  action 
in  encouraging  saving  began  in  Germany.  A 
municipal  savings  bank  was  organized  in  Karls- 
ruhe about  tlie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; another  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1818. 
Institutions  of  this  type  are  now  found  throngli- 
out  Germany,  o[)erating  in  the  country  districts 
as  well  as  in  the  towns.  They  are  also  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  bank  in  Austria  and  France, 
and  (lie  plan  has  I'cen  successfully  employed  in 
Italy,  Switzerland.  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Japan.  It  presupposes  a  highly  efficient  munici- 
pal government,  and  general  confidence  in  the 
officials  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  These 
banks  are  for  the  most  part  organized  as  quasi- 
private  corjiorations,  having  power  to  own  prop- 
erty, make  binding  contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued 
before  the  courts.  JIanagers  and  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipality.  In  large  cities  the 
organization  consists  of  a  central  office  with 
branches  located  where  they  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  wage-earners.  Sometimes  these  banks 
undertake  to  send  officials  to  the  homes  of  small 
depositors,  to  collect  weekly  sums  for  deposit. 
These  banks  have  proved  highly  successful,  not 
only  furnishing  excellent  facilities  for  saving,  but 
also  rendering  available  a  supply  of  capital  for 
local  uses.  Loans  on  real  estate  are  the  principal 
form  of  investment. 

Postal  SA^^?^•GS  Banks.  See  under  that  head- 
ing. 

School  Savings  Banks.  A  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  recently  been  given  to  plans  for  train- 
ing .school  children  in  habits  of  saving.  Priscilla 
Wakefield  experimented  with  a  school  savings 
bank  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  plan 
■was  tried  in  several  parts  of  Europe  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  but  first  received  general 
recognition  in  18G6  through  the  eff'orts  of  Pro- 
fessor Laurent  in  Belgium.  The  principle  has 
been  widely  adopted  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  Its  usefulness,  however,  has  not  as  yet 
been   entirely   established. 

The  table  below,  from  the  International  Year 
Book,  ISHIJ,  gives  tlic  chief  facts  with  regard  to 
savings  banks  in  tlic  more  important  modern 
nations. 

Consult:  Hamilton,  l^ai-in(js  Institutions  (New 
York,  1002)  ;  Wolff,  "Savings  Banks  at  Home 
and  Abroad,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  Ix. ;  article  "Sparkassen"  in  Con- 
rad's Handicorterhuch  der  Staal sicissenscliaften, 
vol.  vi.   (.Jena,  1901).     See  Bank. 
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SAVITAR,  sii've-tiir  ( Skt.,  generator,  vivifier, 
stimulator).  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  sun  in  his 
vivifying  aspect.  Eleven  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda 
are  in  his  honor,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  in  all 
about  170  times.  The  preeminent  characteristic 
of  Savitar  is  his  golden  nature  and  equipment, 
his  eyes,  hands,  tongue,  and  arms  being  of  gold, 
while  he  is  drawn  by  radiant  steeds  in  a  golden 
car  with  a  golden  pole.  His  hair,  moreover,  is 
yellow',  and  his  garments  are  tawny.  All  these 
attributes,  of  course,  typifj'  the  sun,  Savitar  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  gods,  but  his  power 
is  uniformly  beneficent.  In  the  later  Vedie 
period  he  comes  to  be  identified,  on  account  of  the 
creative  work  of  the  sun,  with  Prajapati  (q.v.). 
It  is  significant  that  the  mo.st  holy  verse  of  the 
Rig-A'e(ia,  the  Savitrl  (q.v. ),  is  in  honor  of 
Savitar.  After  the  Vedic  period  this  god  sinks 
into  obscurity,  and  is  no  longer  worshiped.  Con- 
sult: Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  v.  (Lon- 
don, 1872)  ;  Bergaigne,  Religion  Vedique,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris,  1883)  ;  Macdonell,  Tedic  Mythology 
(Strassburg,  1897).     See  PUSAN;  SiJbya. 

SAVITRI,  sa've-tre  (Skt.,  ray  of  light).  The 
name  of  the  most  sacred  verse  of  the  Rig-Veda 
(iii.  02,  10).  It  corresponds  in  sanctity  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran  for  the  Jloliammedans 
and  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  the  Christians.  It 
is  addressed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Savitar,  the 
sun  in  his  vivifying  aspect.  The  Savitri  is  re- 
peated by  orthodox  Brahmans  at  their  morning 
and  evening  devotions,  and  at  other  times  of 
special  religious  importance.  The  name  Savitri 
is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma  (q.v.).  Another  Savitri  figures 
as  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
episodes  of  the  Mahilbharata  (q.v.).  The  episode 
has  been  edited  by  Geiger  in  his  Elementarbuch 
der  Sanskrit-Sprache  (Munich,  1888),  and 
translated  into  English  by  Arnold  in  his  Indian 
Idylls   (London,  1883). 

SAVOIE,  sa'vwa'  (Fr.  for  Savoy).  A  south- 
eastern department  of  France,  bordering  on  Italy 
(Map:  France,  N  6).  Area,  2,388  square  miles; 
population,  in  1896,  259,790;  in  1901,  254,781. 
It  is  in  the  region  of  the  Alps,  which  reach  in 
the  Pointe  Aiguille  .an  altitude  of  12,670  feet. 
The  River  Rhone  forms  the  western  boundary  for 
30  miles,  and  with  its  affluent,  the  Is&re,  drains 
the  department.  The  climate  varies  according  to 
elevation,  and  is  bracing  and  healthful.  Wheat, 
rye,  maize,  the  grapevine,  tobacco,  mulberries, 
and  apples  are  cultivated.  There  are  important 
manufactures  of  cheese.     Capital,  Chambery. 

SAVOIE,  Haute,  A  department  of  France. 
See  Haute-Savoie. 

SAVONA,  sa-vcVna.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Genoa,  Italy,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
25  miles  by  rail  west-southwest  of  Genoa  (Map: 
Italy,  0  3).  It  is  a  well-known  Riviera  (q.v,) 
city  with  fine  boulevards  and  well-built  modern 
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houses.  Tlie  sixtecntlippiitiiiy  Renaissance  cathe- 
dral contains  soiiie  good  paintinj^s.  Savona  has 
a  handsome  theatre,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  tech- 
nical institute,  and  a  school  of  navipition.  There 
are  also  a  library  and  a  small  picture  -lallery. 
The  city  has  important  iron  and  steel  foundries 
and  extensive  potteries.  Other  manufactures  are 
cloth,  glass,  leather,  firearms,  chemicals,  and 
perfumery.  Ship-building  and  fisheries  are  also 
carried  on.  Population  (commune),  in  1881, 
29,614;  in  1001,  38,355.  Savona  was  known  as 
iSioro  under  the  Romans.  In  tlie  iliddle  Ages  it 
was  a  prospcroiis  maritime  republic,  but  finally 
succumbed  to  (icnoa. 

SAVONAROLA,  sii'viVna-ro'la,  OiroijVMO 
(1452-98).  A  noted  Italian  [ueacher  and  re- 
former. He  \xas  born  at  Kerrara  September  21, 
1452.  He  received  a  good  education  and  entered 
the  Dominican  Order  at  Bologna  in  1475.  Fif- 
teen years  passed  before  he  came  prominently 
into  public  notice,  and  during  that  period  he 
went  through  the  usual  routine  of  monastie  life. 
In  1490  he  went  to  the  Jlonastery  of  San  JIarco 
in  Florence  and  began  to  preach  sermons  of 
such  boldness  and  fervor  that  he  immediately 
drew  man.y  hearers.  Savonarola  was  then  nearly 
forty  years  old.  but  his  religious  zeal  had  in 
it  all  the  quality  and  fire  of  a  younger  man's 
temperament.  Savonarola's  nature  was  em- 
inently one-sided;  he  was  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, who,  seeing  about  him  corruption  and  ill- 
doing,  foimd  the  courage  to  raise  his  voice 
in  reproach  and  in  so  doing  suddenly  discovered 
the  secret  of  pojjular  ajiproval  and  success.  From 
the  pulpit  in  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  or  of  the 
Duomo  near  by.  he  would  improvise,  in  hasty, 
emphatic  fashion,  vivid  denunciations  of  the 
abuses  of  the  day,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the 
great,  of  the  worldliness  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church ;  much  of  his  preaching  was  mystical, 
prophetic,  and  ajiocalyptic.  These  denunciations 
possess  one  special  feature  that  appeals  particu- 
larly to  the  many  for  whom  the  history  of  Flor- 
ence is  chieHy  the  history  of  Italian  art.  Sa- 
vonarola's brief  period  of  infiuence  came  just  as 
the  earlier  inspiration  of  the  religious  painters 
was  dying  out,  just  as  the  great  Ciytquecento 
period  was  dawning.  His  voice  was  raised  loudly 
against  the  corrupting  influences  that  were 
paganizing  art,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that  his 
influence  was  all-powerful" with  Botticelli,  while 
the  grief-stricken  Fra  Bartolommeo  practically 
ceased  to  paint  after  the  death  of  one  he  loved 
and  looked  on  as  a  prophet. 

Unfortunately,  Savonarola's  rapid  rise  coin- 
cided with  a  period  of  great  political  disturbance. 
Florence,  long  a  democratic  republic,  had  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Medici.  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  who  died  in  1492,  had  tried,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  win  over  Savonarola,  whose 
denunciations  were  openly  directed  at  the  reign- 
ing house  and  its  supporters.  But  two  years 
after  the  accession  of  Lorenzo's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Piero,  in  1494,  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
to  assert  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Piero 
at  first  opposed  the  French,  then  treated,  but  dis- 
played such  weakness  that  his  opponents  took 
courage  and  rose,  driving  him  from  Florence. 
The  Piagnoni  (weepers)  then  came  into  power, 
and  this  puritanical  democratic  party  was  that 
in  which   Savonarola  had   found  his  most   fer- 


vent supporters.  His  influence  now  dominated 
the  government  of  the  city  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  some  of  his  eloquent  appeals  of  former 
years  were  construed  into  a  ijropliccy  of  the 
coming  of  the  French.  Events  ha<I  ])roved  him 
a  true  prophet,  and  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
their  preacher  accordingly  increased,  llis  voice 
rose  louder  and  still  louder  in  denunciation  of 
men  and  things.  He  aimed,  in  fact,  at  establish- 
ing an  ideal  Christian  ciunmonwealth.  So  great 
was  his  hold  on  those  who  listened  to  his  preach- 
ing that  for  some  months  I'lorcnce  was  pro- 
foundly moved  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
peared a  new  city.  The  preacher's  sway  did  not 
last  long;  he  had  set  his  standard  too  "high  and 
the  Florentines  soon  wearied  of  virtue.  Reaction 
set  in.  The  party  of  the  Medici,  known  as  the 
Arrahbiali  (maddened),  began  to  recover  ground. 
Savonarola  had  extended  the  field  of  his  attacks 
to  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  who,  inspired  per- 
haps more  by  political  than  by  religious  motives, 
became  hostile  to  the  Dominican  pn'acher. 

In  1495  Savonarola  was  forbidden  to  appear 
in  the  pulpit  for  some  months.  Internal  dis- 
serision  in  Florence  provoked  severe  nu'asures  on 
the  part  of  the  Piayiioni  against  the  Arrabbiati, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  democratic  party 
rapidly  declined,  as  did  that  of  Savonarola.  In 
149"  the  Pope  appears  to  have  cxcomnuinicated 
him,  but  Savonarola  declined  to  accept  the  Papal 
command  and  openly  rebelled  from  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Arrahliidti 
won  some  measure  of  success  in  the  city  elec- 
tions, and  Savonarola  was  ordered  to  disci'intinue 
his  preaching.  A  Franciscan  friar  was  then  put 
up  to  accomplish  the  Dominican's  complete  <lown- 
fall,  and  proposed  as  a  test  of  their  respective 
merits  the  ordeal  by  fire:  the  two  champions 
were  to  pass  down  a  long  and  narrow  lane  of 
fire  between  two  lofty  jiiles  of  blazing  logs. 
Savonarola's  enthusiastic  disciples  accepted  the 
Franciscan's  challenge  without  hesitation  and 
offered  to  follow  their  prophet  into  the  llames. 
He,  however,  was  apparently  already  losing 
faith.  He  allowed  another  Dominican  to  take  his 
place,  but  on  April  7,  1498,  when  all  Florence 
assembled  to  witness  the  trial,  endless  delays 
and  difficulties  resulted  in  a  fruitless  adjourn- 
ment. It  was  evident  that  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm was  dead,  that  Savonarola  had  lost  his  hold 
on  the  Florentines.  The  Arrabbiati  now  felt 
they  could  push  their  attack  home.  The  Convent 
of  San  Marco  was  attacked;  Savonarola  was  im- 
prisoned and  tried  for  heresy  and  sedition.  The 
trials,  secular  and  religious,  were  long  and  ac- 
companied by  nuich  torture,  under  which  he 
broke  down.  On  May  23,  1498.  he  was  hanged  and 
two  other  Dominicans  with  him,  and  their 
bodies  were  burned.  Pastor  declares  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Popes  that  from  the  letter  of  the 
Papal  commissioners.  May  23,  1498,  it  is  evident 
that  the  charge  of  heresy  in  Savonarola's  case 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  constructive,  not  in  the 
strict,  sense.  His  writings  were  numerous,  an 
excellent  selection  from  them  being  that  by  Vil- 
lari  and  Casanova,  Scelta  di  prediehe  e  seritti 
(Florence,  1898).  For  bibliographies  of  works 
on  and  by  Savonarola,  see.Gherardi,  Nuovi  docu- 
menti  e  studj  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Olschki,  Ribliotheca 
Savonaroliana  (ib.,  1898).  The  standard  history 
of  his  life  is  by  Villari  (Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1899),  in  addition  to  which  the  following  may 
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be  consulted:  llurtniui,  Ultrts  dc  f^aionarola 
(Piiris,  I'.IOO);  I'listor,  Zur  lieuriheiluny  f<avo- 
iiaioUis  (Freiburg,  18!t8)  ;  Horsburgh,  iiaiviiarota 
(London,  1901);  O'Ncil,  Havomirola  (Boston, 
IS'.tS);  id.,  Il'os  Hacoiiarold  Excommiinkatedt 
(ib.,  litOO)  ;  Luitto,  /(  icro  Haiionarola  (Florence, 
1897)  ;  Ciruyer,  Illustrations  dcs  ccrits  de  »S'«ro- 
narola  vt  s'cs  paroles  sur  I'art  (Paris,  1879)  ; 
Scbnitzcr,  Quellen  und  For.'ichungcn  sur  Oc- 
schichte  ,<luron<iroUis  (Munich,  1902)  ;  Lucas, 
Frtt  airolumo  tiai-ouurola  (London,  1900). 

SAVONNERIE,  sa'vAn'ru',  La  (Fr.,  soap 
facluiv).  A  iai|ict  factory  in  Paris,  cstablislicd 
by  .Maria  de'  iMudici  in  1(104  and  included  in  the 
Gobelins  in  182l«.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
use  to  which  it  was  originally  put. 

SAVORY  (OF.  savorce,  sadree,  sadariege, 
saturii/r,  Fr.  soror^c,  from  I.at.  satureia,  savory), 
Saturcid.  A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
and  sub-shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Labiate, 
natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  East.  The 
common  or  summer  savory  {Satureia  hortensis), 
an  annual  6  to  12  inches  high,  with  white  or  lilac 
flowers,  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens 
for  flavoring  food,  has  a  strong,  agreeable  aro- 
matic smell,  and  ]ningent  taste.  Winter  savory 
{Satureia  moittana).  a  sub-shrub  with  prickly 
pointed  leaves  and  larger  flowers,  is  used  in  the 
same  way.  Sunuuer  savory  is  propagated  by 
seed;  winter  savory  usually  by  slips  and  cut- 
tings.   See  Plate  of  Flowers. 

SA'VORY,  Sir  \Villi.\m  Scovell  (182G-95). 
An  Kllgli^ll  surgeon,  born  in  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  at  Lond(m  University.  In  the 
hospital  he  was  surgical  and  anatomical  demon- 
strator (1849-59),  surgeon  (1S(;7-91).  and  gov- 
ernor (1891-95).  But  his  most  important  post 
was  tliat  of  lecturer  on  surgery,  a  double  chair, 
which  he  occupied  with  a  colleague  from  1869 
to  1879,  and  alone  imtil  1889,  receiving  £2000 
a  year  during  the  latter  decade.  In  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  he  was  president  from  1885 
to  1889.  Savory  became  surgeon  extraordinary 
to  the  Queen  in  1S87,  and  in  1890  a  baronet.  His 
declaraticm  against  'Listerism'  in  1879  ranks  him 
with  the  conservatives  and  he  was  a  man  of 
ability  rather  than  brilliancy.  He  wrote  Life 
and  Dm  Hi    (lSf!.3). 

SAVOY,  sa-voi'  (Fr.  Savoie) .  Formerly  a 
dui'liy  lying  between  Italy  and  France,  subse- 
quently a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (q.v. ), 
and  since  18G0  a  part  of  France.  Savoy  is 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  Western  Alps.  It 
borders  on  the  north  on  Lake  Geneva,  and  on 
the  west  it  is  boimded  partly  by  the  Rhone,  whose 
affluents  drain  the  region.  In  the  southeast  the 
Graian  Alps  form  a  great  wall  on  the  side  of 
Piedmont.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Alps,  is  within  the  borders  of 
Savoy.  There  are  several  lakes,  among  them 
Bonrget  and  Annecy,  and  a  number  of  mineral 
springs,  the  most  noted  being  those  of  Aix-les- 
Bains.  Saint-Gervais.  and  Evian.  The  inhabitants, 
Savoyards,  are  essentially  French.  LTnder  Sar- 
dinian rule  Savo.v  was  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Chablais,  Faucigny,  Genevois,  Maurienne, 
Savoy  Proper,  Upper  Savo.v,  and  Taranlaise.  The 
largest  town  in  the  region  is  Chamb^ry.  The 
region  constitutes  the  departments  of  Savoie 
and  Haute-Savoie  (qq.v.).  .Savoy  was  included 
in  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gallia  Transpadana 


and  Gallia  Xarbonensis.  It  was  overrun  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  by  tlie  Bur- 
gundians,  who  in  534  came  under  the  domination 
of  the  Franks.  Its  subsequent  history  is  best 
traced  under  Bubgunuy,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  under  Savoy,  Hou.se  of. 

SAVOY,  House  of.  The  oldest  reigning  fam- 
ily in  Europe,  a  cadet  branch  of  wdiich,  that  of 
Savoy-Carignan,  occupies  the  throne  of  Ital.y. 
The  house  was  founded  by  Humbert  (c.  1003- 
e.lOSG),  who  was  constable  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
ra<l  II.  He  seems  to  have  received  from  Ru- 
dolph III.,  last  King  of  Aries,  the  territories, 
partly  French  and  partly  Italian,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  little  sub-Alpine  State  of 
Savo.v,  and  with  these  the  title  of  Count  (1027). 
His  loyalt.y  to  Conrad,  who  annexed  the  Arletan 
dominions  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  gained 
for  him  additional  territories  and  Imperial  rec- 
ognition of  his  title  about  1030.  His  son  Odo 
(died  C.1060)  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  b.v  his 
marriage  with  Adelaide,  Countess  of  Turin,  he 
greatl.v  extended  his  dominions.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding three  centuries  the  possessions  of  the 
family  were  largel.v  extended  in  Piedmont,  and 
parts  of  Switzerland  came  under  its  swa.v.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  house  was  divided 
into  a  Savoyard  and  a  Piedmontese  line,  but  in 
1418  Piedmont  was  reunited  with  Savo.v.  Ama- 
deus  VI.  of  Savoy  (1343-83)  was  a  vigorous  and 
.able  ruler.  Amadeus  VII.  (1383-91)  secured 
Nice  and  thus  gave  Savoy  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Amadeus  VIIL  (1391-1451)  by  his  support  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  secured  the  erection  of  Savo.y 
into  a  duchy  (1416).  In  1434  he  handed  over  his 
authorit.v  to  his  son  Louis  and  retired  to  a  her- 
mitage. Five  .vears  later,  although  he  was  not  a 
priest,  he  was  elected  Antipope  b.v  the  Council  of 
Basel  as  Felix  V.  (q.v.),  but  he  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Church  at  large. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  authority 
of  the  dukes  of  Savo.v  over  Cieneva  came  to  an 
end.  and  the.v  were  dispossessed  of  their  Swiss 
territories.  During  the  wars  between  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  the 
latter  in  1535  seized  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  which  were  not  restored  until  the 
Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  in  1559.  when  they 
were  handed  over  to  Emmanuel  Philibert  ( 1559)  ; 
this  able  and  energetic  prince,  the  victor  of  Saint- 
Quentin  ( q.v. ) ,  restored  the  broken  prosperity 
of  the  comitrv.  and  did  away  with  the  Austrian 
and  French  factions.  His  son.  Charles  Emmanuel 
I.  (1580-1630),  called  the  Great,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  en- 
gaged in  long  wars  with  France,  which  allowed 
him  to  retain  the  strategicall.v  important  Saluzzo. 
which  he  had  conquered,  onlv  at  the  cost  of  con- 
siderable territory  along  the  Rhone.  At  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  engaged  in  the  War  of  tlie  Man- 
tuan  Succession,  in  which  Savo.v  was  an  all.v  of 
the  Hapsburgs  against  Louis  XIII.  The  contest 
was  terminated  soon  after  the  accession  of  Victor 
Amadeus  I.  (1630-37),  who  in  1631  received  part 
of  Montferrat,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
important  fortress  of  Pinerolo  and  other  places 
.to  France.  Victor  Amadeus  I.  did  much  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  countrv  and  reor- 
ganized the  I'niversity  of  Turin.  This  brief 
reign  Wits  followed  by  minorities  and  regencies 
during  which  the  State  formed  a  buffer  between 
France  and  Spain  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
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both.  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1G75-I73;i)  mariieil 
a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  coniiu'llcd  for  a 
time  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  i'rouc-li 
King,  wlio  forced  him  to  persecute  tlic  Waklen^cs. 
and  tinally  by  imposing  humiliating  requirements 
ii])on  him  drove  him.  in  1090,  into  the  (Jrand  Al- 
liance. In  Itiyt)  a  treaty  very  favtu'ahle  to  Savoy 
detached  the  duehy  from  the  (iraml  Alliance. 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  entered  the  War  of  the 
Spanisli  Succession  as  the  ally  of  France  and 
was  jdaced  in  connnand  of  the  condiined  Frencli 
and  Spanish  armies.  He  was  defeated  at  Cliiari 
in  1701  by  liis  cousin.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
In  170.'i  tlie  Duke  gave  up  the  Krcncli  alliance 
and  joined  Austria.  The  French  vuider  VendTime 
then  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  but  after 
Vcndome's  recall  they  were  routed  liy  tlie  Duke 
and  Prince  Eugene  under  the  walls  of  Turin, 
Se])tember  7,  1706.  Victor  Amadeus  II.  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utreclit  (1713)  was  accorded  by  Spain 
the  possession  of  Sicily.  The  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria also  added  the  remainder  of  Mnntfcrrat  to 
Savoy,  Sicily  Avas  exchanged  in  17-0  for  Sar- 
dinia" (which  had  been  given  to  Austria),  and 
Victor  Amadeus  II.  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  (For  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  see  Sardixi.^,  Kixgdom  of,  and 
Italy.)  In  1831  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sardinia  passed  to  Charles  Albert  of  the  line  of 
Savoy-Carignan.  (See  Carigxaxo. )  Charles  Al- 
bert was  followed  in  1840  by  his  son  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.,  wlio  in  1801  assumed  tlie  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1800  ceded 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1878' by  Humbert.  The  latter's  son,  Victor  Em- 
manuel III.,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1900. 

Consult :  Saint-Genis,  Bistoire  de  Saroic 
(Chambgry,  1808),  a  comprehensive  study,  based 
on  the  sources,  from  the  origins  to  1800 ;  Do- 
neaud.  La  maison  cle  Snvoie  (Paris,  1869)  ;  Wiel, 
The  RonHiiice  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  lOOS-1519 
(New  York,  1898).  See  Italy;  Charles  Albert; 
Cavoue;  Victor  Emmanuel  II,;  Humbert  I.; 
Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

SAVOY,  The.  A  chapel  in  London,  on  the 
Thames,  occupying  the  site  wliere  once  stood  the 
palace  built  in  1245  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy  and 
Ricluuond.  In  this  building  the  French  King 
John  II.  was  imprisoned  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  13.56.  The  palace  was  twice 
the  object  of  popular  violence.  It  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  an  outbreak  caused  by 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  protection  of  Wiclif: 
and  in  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  it  was  burned 
and  made  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  1505  Henry  VIII. 
erected  on  these  ruins  a  house  for  the  sup- 
port of  destitute,  diseased,  helpless,  and  home- 
less persons.  This  well-intended  charity  soon 
became  a  refuge  fpr  the  dissolute  and  vicious. 
It  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  but  was  re- 
stored by  Queen  JIary,  and  profusely  refurnished 
by  the  ladies  of  her  Court  from  their  private 
resources,  but  in  the  management  of  this  estab- 
lishment great  abuses  prevailed.  Its  officials  em- 
bezzled the  funds,  and  the  inmates  continued 
to  come  from  the  degraded  and  criminal  classes. 
The  combined  hospital  and  poorhouse  maintained 
a  nominal  existence  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  building  the  Waterloo  Bridge  in  1810, 
the  deep  foundations  on  which  the  ancient  build- 
ings had  rested  were  all  removed.     Nothing  re- 


mained but  the  chapel  built  alongside  these 
ruins  l)v  Henry  VU.  This  chapel  was  made  a 
church  1)y  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the 
chapels  royal,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Mary-le- 
Savoy.  It  was  injured  by  tire  in  1804,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  furnished  for  public  worship  by 
Queen  Victoria.  The  vaults  beneath  contain  the 
remains  of  many  persons  of  distinction.  Con- 
sult Loftie,  Moiiorkih  of  llic  •Saioy  (London, 
187S). 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE.  The  name  given 
to  an  ecclesiastical  cimlVicnce  held  in  1001  at  tlie 
•Savoy  Palace,  London,  between  the  Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian  divines,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  concessions  would  satisfy  the  latter, 
and  thereby  lead  to  "a  perfect  and  entire  unity 
and  uniformity  throughout  the  nation."  During 
the  rule  of  Cnmiwell  the  Church  of  England  had 
been  in  a  very  anomalous  condition.  Most  of  the 
clergy  who  held  ollice  during  the  early  period  of 
till'  civil  wars  were  strong  Rnyalists.  and  either 
were  ejected  or  fled  when  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment triumphed.  Their  places  had  been  supplied 
in  many  cases  by  zealous  Presbyterians — a  rather 
numerous  body  in  England  at  that  time — and  thus 
it  hajipened  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  11,  that 
a  considerable  section  of  the  ministers  within  the 
Church  were  hostile  to  the  reintroduction  of 
Episcopalian  order  and  practice.  Aware  of  this 
feeling,  yet  desirous  of  not  adopting  severe  meas- 
ures, if  such  could  possibly  be  avoided,  the  King 
issued  letters  patent  dated  Jlarcli  25tb,  appoint- 
ing twelve  bishops,  with  nine  clergymen  as  as- 
sistants on  the  side  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  divines,  "to 
advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  Consult  the  "Order  for  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference," in  Gee  and  Hardy,,  Docuinciils  Iltiis- 
tnitive  of  English  Chureh  Hi.itori/,  pp.  588-594 
(London,  189(i).  Richard  Baxter,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Presbyterian  Party,  drew  up  a  "re- 
formed liturgj''  which  the  Episcojialian  commis- 
sioners would  not  look  at,  considering  the 
wholesale  rejection  of  the  older  one  ultra  vires 
on  their  part.  It  was  never  used,  but  was  re- 
published by  Prof.  C.  W.  Shields.  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  .  .  .  as  amended  Ity  ^Vestminster 
Diri'/ics,i()6i  (Philadelphia,  1807;  new  ed..  New 
York.  1880),  Finally,  the  parties  separated 
without  arriving  at  any  conclusion ;  and  this 
fruitless  attempt  at  'comprehension'  was  fol- 
lowed in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity   (q.v.), 

SAVTJ,  sa-voo'   (or  SAVOTI)   ISLANDS.     A 

group  of  three  islands  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
situated  between  longitudes  122°  and  123°  E., 
and  latitudes  10°  25'  and  10°  30'  S.,  southwest  of 
Timor  and  southeast  of  Sandalwood  (Jlap:  East 
India  Islands,  F  7).  The  largest  of  the  group, 
Great  Savu,  has  an  area  of  about  240  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  rice, 
indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  The  population  con- 
sists of  Jlalays,  and  once  numbered  nearly  40,- 
000.  The  present  estimate  is  about  16,000,  of 
whom  13,000  arc  on  Great  Savu. 

SAW  (AS.  saga.  OHG.  saga,  sega,  Ger.  Sage, 
saw;  connected  with  Lat.  secare,  to  cut.  seeuris, 
axe).  An  important  tool  used  in  working  tim- 
ber and  metal.  Tlie  wood  saw  usually  consists  of 
a  long  strip  of  thin  steel,  with  one  edge  cut 
into  a  continuous  series  of  sharp  teeth.  The  two 
chief  classes  of  saws  are  crosscut  saws  an<l  rip- 
saws.    In  the  former  the  teeth  are  designed  to 
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cut  at  riplit  nnglcs  to  tlic  filnc  of  tlip  wood, 
while  in  tlie  latter  tlioy  are  adapted  to  cutting  in 
the  direction  of  the  lihre  and  are  alternately  Ijent 
or  set  so  that  they  make  a  hroadcr  cut  than 
the  thickness  of  the  blade.  The  handsaw  has  a 
blade  broadi'r  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  a 
wooden  handle  tixed  to  the  lirnader  end.  During 
the  ninctwntli  century  the  ciiciilar  nuw,  jiatented 
by  Samuel  .Miller  in  Knglaml  in  1777,  canie  into 
universal  use  wherever  machinery  could  l)e  had 
for  working  it.  It  i.s  generally  so  iitted  as  to 
be  worked  under  a  Hat  bench,  a  part  only  of  the 
blatle  projecting  through  a  narrow  slit  cut  in  the 
top  of  tiie  bench.  It  is  revolved  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  wood  resting  on  the  bench  i.s 
pushed'against  the  saw.  Circular  saws  are  made 
in  diameters  from  1  inch  to  70  inclies,  and  are 
extensively  used  in  sawing  logs  into  boards, 
jdanks.  and  other  forms  of  timber.  (See  Saw- 
mill; Woon-WoKKlN'O  Machixekv.)  The  band- 
saic  was  invented  in  1S08  by  William  Newberry, 
an  Englishman.  It  consists  of  a  very  long  band 
or  web,  as  it  is  called,  of  steel,  usually  very 
narrow,  and  with  finely  cut  teeth.  The  two  ends 
are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  band, 
•which  is  passed  over  two  revolving  drums,  one 
.  above  and  the  otlier  below  the  working-bench, 
through  holes  in  which  the  saw  passes.  The 
cylinder  sniv  or  crown  saw  is  another  variety, 
which  was  an  invention  of  great  antiquit}'.  It 
is  used  for  cutting  curved  staves  for  barrels, 
button  blanks,  sheaves,  and  other  special  forms. 
(See  Cooi'ERAGK. )  For  descriptions  of  saws  for 
metal-working,  see  Metal-Working  Machinery. 
SAW  All,  sa-vl'e.  The  largest  of  the  Samoan 
Islands.     See  Savaii. 

SAWDUST.  A  by-product  obtained  from 
sawmills  and  other  wood-working  machinery. 
Besides  its  uses  as  a  packing  material,  a  stuffing 
for  dolls  and  cushions,  and  an  absorbent  covering 
for  floors,  such  substances  as  vegetable  charcoal, 
tar,  oxalic  acid,  and  wood  alcohol  are  made  from 
it.  In  preparing  oxalic  acid  the  sawdust  is  fir.st 
saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda 
and  potash  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter:  it  is  then  placed  in  shallow 
iron  pans,  imdcr  which  flues  run  from  a  furnace, 
whereby  the  iron  pans  are  made  hot,  and  the 
saturated  sawdust  runs  into  a  semi-Huid  pasty 
state.  It  is  stirred  about  actively  with  rakes,  so 
as  to  bring  it  all  in  contact  with  the  heated 
surface  of  the  iron,  and  to  granulate  it  for  the 
succeeding  oiierations.  It  is  next  placed  in 
similar  pans,  only  slightly  heated,  bj'  which  it  is 
dried.  In  this  state  it  is  oxalate  of  soda  mixed 
with  potash.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  bed  of  a 
filter,  and  a  solution  of  soda  is  allowed  to  per- 
colate through  it.  which  carries  with  it  all  the 
potash,  leaving  it  tolerably  pure  oxalate  of  soda. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  a  tank,  in  which  it  is 
mingled  with  a  thin  milk  of  lime,  by  which  it 
is  decomposed,  the  lime  combining  with  the  acid 
to  form  oxalate  of  lime,  and  the  soda  being  set 
free.  Lastly,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  put  into  a 
leaden  cistern,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in; 
this  takes  up  the  lime,  and  sets  free  the  oxalic 
acid,  which  readily  crystallizes  on  the  sides  of 
the  leaden  eisteiii.  or  on  pieces  of  wood  placed 
there   for   that   purpose. 

In  making  charcoal  the  sawdust  from  hard 
and  soft  woods  must  be  kept  separate,  as  the 
former  requires  much  more  intense  heat  than 
the  latter.     After  careful  sifting  the  sawdust  is 


carbonized  in  fireclay,  plumbago,  or  cast-iron 
retorts.  The  resulting  charcoal  i.s  sifted  to  re- 
move the  calcareous  matter  which  has  been  de- 
tached during  the  burning  process.  This  char- 
coal is  used  to  remove  unpleasant  flavors  from 
wine  and  as  a  filtering  medium,  especially  in 
distilleries.  An  English  patent  was  taken  out 
in  1890  for  making  an  artificial  wood  from  a 
mixture  of  sawdust  and  certain  quantities  of 
gums,  resins,  or  other  suitable  agglutinants, 
either  in  a  dry  state  or  dissolved,  the  com])ound 
being  subjected  to  pressure  at  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  melt  the  gums.  According  to  another 
English  patent,  taken  out  a  year  later,  sawdust 
may  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  non-inflannnable,  to 
be  used  as  a  jacketing  for  boilers  and  similar 
purposes.  Sawdust,  like  other  wood,  may  also 
be  distilled  by  a  proc- 
ess which  not  only 
saves  the  charcoal,  but 
also  furnishes  such 
products  as  alcohol 
and  tar. 

SAWFISH.  One  of 
the  elongated,  shark- 
like rays  of  the  family 
PristidiP,  remarkable 
for  prolongation  of  the 
snout  into  a  tlat  bony 
sword,  armed  on  each 
edge  with  about  twen- 
t}'  large  bony  teeth,  a 
formidable  weapon  for 
killing  prey  among 
shoals  of  fishes,  slaj'- 
ing  them  right  and 
left.  Whales  are  said 
to  be  killed  by  saw- 
fishes occasionally,  and 
the  saw  has  been  some-  tooth  of  a  sawfish. 

times    driven    through       Section  of  the  rostrum  in- 

the    hull    of    a    ship.  <^!"'^i°B  "J"',  *°"*''  '■■''  •  ''•  "«: 

.,        .     „  .  ^  sified  part  of  rostrum;  c,  t'aTial 

About  five  species  are  tor   vessels    euppl.viuK    the 

known,    living    in    the  tooth;  d.  medullar.v  cavity  of 

warm  seas.  One,  the  '^ni2l%%fn:  "'  '^■""""^ 
'pez     sierra      of     the 

West  Indies,  is  common  about  Florida  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascends  the  Mississippi  and 
other  Southern  rivers.  It  is  often  15  feet  long,  a 
fourth  of  which  measures  the  'saw.'  It  plays 
havoc  with  fishermen's  nets.  See  Plate  of  Lam- 
prey.? and  Dogflsh. 

A  family  of  sharks  (Pristiophoridae)  similarly 
armed  occurs  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

SAW-FLY.  A  hjmienopterous  insect  of  the 
superfaniily  Tenthredinoidea,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  saw-like  ovipositor  of  the  female, 
which  serves  to  drill  holes  in  vegetable  tissues 
and  to  assist  in  conveying  the  eggs  into  these 
holes.  The  saws  are  mechanically  perfect  tools. 
About  2000  species  are  known,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
Many  saw-flies  in  the  larval  stage  are  highly 
injurious  to  vegetation.  The  largest  of  the  com- 
mon North  American  saw-flies  is  Cimbcx  Ameri- 
cana, whose  eggs  are  laid  in  the  leaves  of  the 
elm,  birch,  linden,  and  willow.  See  Rose  In- 
SECT.s :    Pear   In,sects  ;   Currant  Insect.s. 

SAWMILL.  The  mill  or  machine  by  which 
logs  are  sawed  into  boards  and  timber;  by  popu- 
lar extension,  the  building,  with  its  machinery,  ia 
which  timber  is  sawed.     The  first  form  of  saw- 
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mill  was  the  sash  sawmill,  whoso  opnpral  con- 
struetiou  and  operation  aro  shown  hy  Fifj.  I.  In 
this  the  saw,  which  is  simply  a  ]iropcrly  toothod 
straight  band  of  steel,  is  strained  taut  by  means 


Cross  Head 


'■■■Suides 


Copnec-Hrxj  Rod 

Fig.  1.  SASH  sawmill. 

of  the  rectangular  frame  or  sash,  and  this  sash  is 
given  a  vertical  reciprocating  movement  between 
upright  guide  timbers  by  means  of  a  connecting 
rod  whose  lever  end  extends  to  a  crank  on  one 
end  of  an  engine  or  water-wheol  shaft.  The  log 
to  be  cut  is  fed  endwise  against  the 
saw  by  means  of  a  traveling  carriage. 
In  usual  practice  the  sash  sawmill 
makes  about  150  strokes  per  minute 
and  produces  about  2000  feet.  Ixiard 
measure,  in  ten  hours.  The  next  de- 
velojiment  in  sawmills  was  the  invention 
of  the  'muley'  sawmill  (Fig.  2),  the 
chief  merit  of  which,  compared  with  the 
sash  sawmill,  was  the  great  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 
The  saw  is  clamped  to  two  light  cross- 
heads,  one  at  each  end,  which  work  up 
and  down,  but  is  not  strained  or  kept 
taut  by  tension  as  it  was  in  the  sash  in 
the  earlier  sash  sawmill.  To  keep  the 
saw  straight  in  its  movement,  up])er  and 
lower  guides,  aided  by  the  cross-heads 
and  the  log  itself,  were  depended  upon. 
The  muley  sawmill  was  followed  by  cir- 
cular sawmills. 

In  the  circular  sawmill  the  saw  is  a 
circular  disk  of  steel  with  teeth  on  its 
edge.  This  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  which 
is  given  rapid  rotary  motion  by  gearing 
or  belting  operated  hy  a  water-wheel  or 
steam  engine.  The  saw  jjrojects  some- 
thing less  than  half  its  diameter  above 
the  frame  or  carriage  on  which  the  log 
is  placed  and  fed  endwise  against  the 
teeth.  The  circular  sawmill  gave  a  con- 
tinuous cutting  motion  of  from  GOOD  to 
9000  feet  per  minute,  with  which  great 
advantage,  however,  it  combined  a  num- 
ber of  disadvantages.  Its  rigidity  or 
capacity  to  maintain  a  true  plane  of 
rotation  decreases  with  the  diameter 
of  the  saw,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  depth 
of  cut,  and  this  is  obviously  just  the  reverse 
•of  the  requirements.  The  only  wa.y  to  increase 
its  rigidity  is  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
Vol.  XVII.— 3». 


di.sk,  and  this  means  the  cutting  of  a  wider 
gash  or  kerf  and  a  waste  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  log  in  sawdust.  All  things  consiilered, 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  employ  a  circular 
saw  much  exceeding 
six  feet  in  diameter. 
Less  than  half  of 
this  diameter  is  the 
cutting  depth  of  the 
saw.  To  saw  logs  of 
gi'eater  diameter  than 
about  two  ftet,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary 
to  emi>loy  two  saws, 
one  mounted  above  so 
as  to  cut  a  kerf 
downward  into  the 
log  and  the  other 
mounted  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  to  cut  a 
kerf  upward  to  meet 
the  kerf  formed  by 
the  upper  saw.  It 
has  been  estimated 
by  reliable  authori- 
ties that  tlie  kerf  waste  with  circular  saws  is 
about  20  ])cr  cent,  greater  than  with  the  band 
sawmill,  wliich  succeeded  them  in  the  order  of 
development. 

The  band  sawmill  (Fig.  3)  was  known  hing 
before  the  circular  sawmill  had  come  into  general 
use,  but  its  adoption  was  delayed  for  many  years 
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FlO.  3.    AMEBICAK   BAND   SAWMILL. 


by  the  dilTiculty  of  making  saws  which  would 
endure  under  the  severe  service.  When  once  it 
was  possible  to  secure  durable  saws  the  develop- 
ment of  the  band  sawmill  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
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anil  it  is  in'»'  goiunilly  "Kcil  for  sawing 
timber  in  uU  count  lies  where  the  Imnber  indua- 
trv  has  roacheil  si  hi^'h  phxne  of  coinmercini  im- 
po'rtancf.  This  mill  consists  of  ii  frame  or  stand- 
ard carrj-ing  two  brond-faceil  wheels  mounted  one 
above  the  other.  Over  these  wheels  a  continuous 
band  of  steel  works  exactly  like  a  belt  between 
two  pullcv  wheels.  This  steel  band  is  the  saw- 
and  the  logs  are  fed  endwise  against  its  tool  lied 
edge  by  traveling  carriages.  In  a  modern  band 
sawniiil  the  saw  has  a  continuous  cutting  sjieed 
to  80,000  feet,  board  measure.  i)cr  day. 

The  most  recent  dcvclojimcnt  in  sawmills  is 
the  gang  sawmill,  and  this  has  received  its 
highest  development  in  Europe,  where  the  size  of 
timber  is  smaller  than  in  America.  A  gang  saw- 
mill operates  on  mudi  the  same  principle  as  the 
old  sawmill  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  1.  Indeed,  if  we 
imagine  tlie  single  saw  of  Fig.  1  to  be  replaced 
by  a  dozen  or  more  parallel  saws  spaced  ecjual 
distances  apart  we  have  a  very  correct  notion  of 
a  gang  sawmill,  except  that  in  modern  construc- 
tion the  mill  is  a  conii)act  self-contained  con- 
struction of  iron  and  steel,  which  often  is  in  one 
piece  w-itli  the  steam  engine  which  operates  it. 
The  gang  sawmill  usually  operates  on  timber 
wliich  has  been  roughly  squared  by  band  or  cir- 
cular sawmills,  and  its  merit  is,  as  is  quite 
obvious,  that  it  cuts  the  whole  timber  into  boards 
in  one  passage  through  the  mill.  The  forms  of 
sawmills  which  have  l)een  described  are  special- 
ized for  such  work  as  sawing  shingles,  clapboards, 
etc.,  by  arranging  and  grouping  the  saws  and  by 
providing  special  carriages  for  automatically 
feeding  the  timber  to  the  saws  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  particular  form  of  timber  re- 
quired. A  sawmill  plant  is  a  plant  in  which 
logs  from  the  lumlier  camps  are  sawed  into  rough 
lumber.  According  to  the  United  States  census 
there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1900  31,883 
sawmill  plants  in  operation.  These  plants  repre- 
sented a  capital  of  $805,785,226,  employed 
229,717  wage-earners,  consumed  raw  material 
valued  at- $226,138,992,  and  turned  out  a  finished 
•  product  valued  at  ,$422,812,061.  See  Lumber 
I.ndisthy;  Wood- Working  JIachinery. 

SAWNEY.     See  National  Nicknames. 

SAW-VIPER.  A  small  vipe^  of  the  Old 
World  deserts,  marked  with  a  dorsal  series  of 
light  spots,  and  a  zigzag  line  along  each  side 
suggesting  tlie  teeth  of  a  saw.  It  is  fierce,  ag- 
gressive, and  very  poisonous ;  and  it  has  the  pe- 
culiarity of  making  a  "curious,  prolonged,  almost 
hissing  sound,  by  rubbing  the  folds  of  the  sides 
of  the  body  against  one  another,  when  the  ser- 
rated lateral  scales  grate  together."  The  most 
widely  distributed  species,  called  'eja'  in  Egypt, 
is  Echis  cariiiala,  occurring  from  Morocco  to 
Northern  India;  a  second  species  (Echis  colo- 
rutii)  inhabits  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Consult 
authorities  cited  under  Viper. 

SAWWHET  OWL.  A  small  brown-streaked 
owl  (\ijrtiiJii  Acuilica),  without  ear-tufts,  rather 
common  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  Canada, 
so  named  from  its  curious  rough  cry. 

SAWYER,  Leicester  Ambrose  (1807-98). 
An  American  biblical  scholar,  one  of  the  fir.st 
of  the  higher  critics  in  this  country.  He  was 
born  in  Pinckney,  N.  Y.,  studied  at  H.imilton 
College  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1832,  but  left  that  communion  in  1854,  after  hav- 


ing been  pastor  in  New  York  and  Connecticut 
and  president  of  Central  College,  Ohio,  and  en- 
tered the  Congregational  ministry.  Sawyer 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  re- 
translated the  Bible,  publishing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1858  and  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  1860,  and  wrote:  Elemrnlf!  of 
rUhlinil  littcrprctation  (1834);  Organic  Chris- 
tiiinitu    (1854);   and  Filial  Theology    (1879). 

SAX,  saks,  Ch.arles  Joseph  (1791-1865).  A 
Belgian-French  instrument  maker,  born  at  Di- 
nant-sur-ileuse.  In  1815  he  established  him- 
self in  Brussels  and  soon  became  known  for  his 
brass  instruments,  although  he  also  made  other 
instruments.  He  is  credited  wath  the  discovery 
of  the  exact  proportion  for  the  scale  of  wind  in- 
struments most  conductive  to  a  full  round  tone. 
Together  with  his  son,  Adolphe  (1814-94),  he 
made  many  improvements  in  musical  instru- 
ments. A(inlphe  perfected  the  clarinet  and  the 
bass  clarinet,  and  invented  the  saxophone   (q.v. ) 

SAXA  RUBRA  (Lat,  red  stones).  A  sta- 
tion of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  eight  miles 
north  of  Rome,  so  called  from  the  red  volcanic 
tufa  of  the  locality.  Here  Maxentius  was  de- 
feated in  312  by  Constantine. 

SAXE,.  John  Godfrey  (1816-87).  An  Ameri- 
can humorous  poet.  He  was  born  in  Highgate, 
Vt.,  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  College.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  in  1850  bought 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  SentiiK-l,  which  he  ran  for 
six  years.  He  then  became  Attorney-General  of 
Vermont  and  deputy  collector  of  customs.  Later 
he  was  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Journal,  wrote  and  lectured,  and  published  verses 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  and  Harper's 
Weekly.  His  works  include:  Progress::  A  Satiri- 
cal Poem  (1846);  Poems  (1850);  The  Monexj- 
King,  and  Other  Poems  (1859);  Clever  Stories 
of  Many  Nations  Rendered  in  Rhyme  (1865); 
The  Masquerade,  and  Other  Poems  (1806); 
Fables  and  Legends  of  Many  Countries  (1872)  ; 
Leisure-Day  Rhymes  (1875).  His  verse  abounds 
in  burlesque  and  puns,  but  there  are  not  wanting 
sketches  with  genuine  human  interest. 

SAXE,  saks,  Maurice,  Count  de  (1696-1750). 
A  French  marshal,  born  at  Goslar,  Germany. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Swedish  Countess  Aurora  von  Kiinigs- 
niark.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he  Joined 
the  army  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Lille  and  the  siege  of  Tournay.  In 
1711  he  served  with  the  Russo-Polish  army  be- 
fore Stralsund.  He  took  part  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1717,  and  in  1720  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  military  tactics  and 
engineering.  In  1726  he  was  elected  Duke  of 
Courland,  but  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  lioth 
Russia  and  Poland  and  was  compelled  to  rotire 
to  France  in  the  following  year.  Joining  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  Uuke  of 
Berwick,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Philippsburg  (1734),  and  in  the  battle  of  Et- 
tingen.  For  these  services  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1736;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army  which  was  appointed  to  invade 
Bohemia.  He  captured  Prague  and  Eger  (1741) 
and  showed  signal  ability  in  the  field,  and  in 
1744   was   made   a   marshal   of   France   and   ap- 
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]iointc(l  to  command  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders. In  the  following  year  lie  laid  sie^'P  to  'I'oiir- 
nay.  On  Jlay  11.  1745,  he  met  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Englisli,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and 
Anstrians  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Fonteno.v,  and  after  a  desperate  strugKl*"  '" 
which  the  allies  were  disorjianized  by  his  artil- 
lery lire,  won  a  decisive  victory.  Durinjr  the  four 
sueceeilinj;  months  every  one  of  the  stroui;  for- 
tresses of  Belfjium  fell  into  his  hands.  On  Octolier 
11,  174(!,  JIarshal  Saxe  gained  the  victiny  of 
Raucoux  over  the  allied  armies  under  I'liarlcs 
of  Lorraine,  for  wliich  he  was  rewarded  with  tlie 
title  of  JIarshal-General  of  France,  an  honor 
which  onlv  Turenne  had  previouslv  obtained. 
At  Laffeki  (duly  2,  1747)  the  English  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  again  de- 
feated by  Saxe,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  13ergcn-op-Zoom  brought  tlie  allies  to  think 
of  peace.  The  Dutch,  however,  were  still  dis- 
]Kised  to  hold  out.  till  the  capture  of  Maestricht 
(174S)  destroyed  tlieir  hopes,  and  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  followed.  Saxe  died  Xovcmbcr 
30,  1750.  Saxe's  work  on  the  art  of  war,  en- 
titled Mes  reveries,  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1757,  and  contains  many  novel  and  audacious 
ideas.  In  1794  appeared  his  Leilres  ct  tiicmoires. 
For  his  life,  consult:  De  Broglie,  Mniiricc  de  Saxe 
ct  Ic  .\[anjiiis  d'AiiK»son    (Paris,  1801). 

SAXE  ALTENBURG,  iil'tcnboOrK,  A  duchy 
and  ciin^tituent  State  of  tlie  German  Empire,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  two  nearl.y  equal  parts,  of  which 
the  western  is  situated  between  Saxe-Weimar  and 
Reuss,  and  the  eastern  between  Reuss  and  Sax- 
ony. There  are  also  a  number  of  small  exclaves. 
The  total  area  is  511  sqtnire  miles.  Tlie  eastern 
part  is  broken  somewhat  by  the  offshoots  of 
the  Erzgebirge  and  has  an  undulating  surface. 
The  western  part  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest  and  is  more  mountainous. 
The  Saale  waters  the  Avestern,  and  the  Pleisse 
the  eastern  part.  The  latter  ]iortion  is  agricul- 
tural and  very  fertile.  In  the  western  part  these 
conditions  are  less  favorable,  but  the  forests  are 
an  important  source  of  income.  Stock-raising  is 
well  developed.  There  are  considerable  deposits 
of  lignite.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woolens, 
gloves,  iron  products,  glassware,  porcelain,  and 
woodenware.  The  Diet  consists  of  30  mem- 
bers, of  whom  9  represent  the  most  highly- 
taxed  citizens,  9  towns,  and  12  the  rural 
districts.  The  members  of  the  Diet  are  elected 
directly  for  three  years.  Saxe-Altenburg  has 
one  vote  in  the  Bundesrat  and  returns  one  Deputy 
to  the  Reichstag.  Population,  in  1890,  170,804; 
in  inno.  194.914,  chiefly  Protestants.  Capital, 
Altenliurg   (q.v.). 

History.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  part  of  the 
region  now  comprised  within  Saxe-Altenburg 
was  an  Imperial  domain,  until  in  1329  it  was 
acquired  by  the  margraves  of  ileissen.  Another 
]iart,  which  was  ruled  by  the  landgraves  of 
Thuringia,  also  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
same  linuse.  Upon  the  division  of  the  Wettin  lands 
ill  1485  Saxe-Altenburg  fell  to  the  Ernestine  line, 
from  which  it  passed  after  the  War  of  the  Sehmal- 
kald  League  (1546-47)  to  the  Albcrtine  branch. 
The  town  of  Altenburg  and  some  other  places, 
however,  were  restored  in  1554  to  the  Ernestine 
branch.  The  elder  House  of  Altenburg  was 
founded  in  1603  and  became  extinct  in  lfl7'2.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  land,  thereupon,  was 
united  with  Gotha.     Upon  the  «xtinction  of  the 


ducal  line  of  Gotha  in  1825,  Altenburg  passed 
in  the  following  year  to  Duke  Frederick  of  Uild- 
burghausen,  who  founded  the  new  line  of  Snxc- 
Altenburg.  The  duchy  became  a  member  of  the 
Xortli  (Jernian  Confederation  in  18(>li  and  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1871. 

SAXE  COBURG  GOTHA,  kr.'buorK  g.Vtii.  A 
duchy  and  ciiiistiluciit  State  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, consisting  of  the  two  ducliics  of  Coburg 
and  (iotha,  the  former  bordering  on  Bavaria  and 
the  latter  on  Prussia.  Area,  755  square  miles. 
Both  portions  of  the  duchy  belong  to  the  n^gion 
of  the  riuiringian  Forest  and  are  mounlaiiious 
with  well  watered  and  wooded  fertile  valleys. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  occu])ation  and  con- 
siderable crops  of  cereals  are  raised.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Coburg.  Stock- 
raising  is  also  well  developed.  The  manufac- 
tures comprise  machinery,  safes,  small  iron  and 
steel  ware,  textiles,  paper,  buttons,  leather,  foot- 
wear, etc.  Both  duchies  are  well  sujiplied  with 
transportation  facilities.  The  duchies  of  Coburg 
and  Gotha  have  two  separate  Chambers  of  1 1 
and  19  members  respectively,  elected  directly 
by  restricted  suH'ragc  for  four  years.  The  ecnn- 
mon  ail'airs  of  the  two  duchies  are  transacted 
by  the  two  Chambers  meeting  in  common, 
alternatel.v  at  Coburg  and  Gotha.  There  is 
one  Ministry  divided  into  two  sections  and 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  State.  Saxe- 
C'oburg-Gotha  is  represented  by  one  member  in 
the  Bundesrat  and  returns  two  Deputies  to  the 
Reichstag.  Population,  in  1890,  206,513;  in 
1900.  229.5.50,  almost  exclusively  Protestants. 

History.  The  town  of  Coburg  was  acquired 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
House  of  Wettin  (see  Saxony),  and  upon  the 
partition  of  the  Wettin  lands  in  1485  it  fell  to 
the  Ernestine  line.  In  1G80  Albert,  the  son  of 
Ernest  the  Pious  of  Sa.xe-Gotha,  founded  the 
line  of  Saxe-Coburg,  which,  however,  became  ex- 
tinct in  1699.  In  1735  Coburg  was  acquired  by 
the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Saalfeld,  which  l)ecame  the 
Duchv  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  with  Coburg  as 
its  capital.  In  1826  Duke  Ernest  III.  cedeil 
Saalfeld  to  Saxe-Meiningen,  receiving  (iotha  in 
exchange,  and  henceforth  called  himself  Ernest  1. 
of  Saxe-Cobiirg-Gotha.  The  feudal  Constitution 
survived  in  Gotha  down  to  1849,  when  a  lil>cral 
one  was  inaugurated.  The  connection  between 
Coburg  and  Gotha  was  merel.v  personal  until 
1852.  when  a  constitution  was  enacted  for  both 
duchies,  the  union  being  further  consolidated  in 
1874.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  joined  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  in  1860  and  in  1871  became  a 
member  of  the  German  Empire. 

SAXE-MEININGEN,  mi'ning-cn.  A  duchy 
and  constituent  State  of  the  German  Empire,  in 
Thuringia.  extending  in  the  shajie  of  a  crescent 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Bavaria.  Area, 
953  square  miles.  It  belongs  principally  to  the 
region  of  the  Thuringian  Forest  .and  has  a  hilly 
surface,  watered  by  the  Werra.  the  Saale,  and 
some  tributaries  of  the  Main.  Saxe-Meiningen  is 
not  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  forests, 
which  belong  largely  to  the  Crown,  and  ])ublie 
foundations  cover  a  considerable  propcution  of 
the  area  and  yield  material  for  the  production  of 
woodenware.  Stcck-raising  is  unim]iortant.  The 
mineral  products  include  slate,  iron,  and  salt. 
The  manufacturing  industries  are  well  developed. 
They    produce    glassware,    cast-iron    goods,    tex- 
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tiles.  Icatlicr.  i)orceliiiii  waio,  cU:  Saxe-Moiiiiiigen 
niaimfaclmcs  toys  of  iJapierniachC-,  piimipally 
at  .'^iJinu'bei-g.  'i'lierc  arc  numerous  Hour  mills 
iiiul  ilf;ar  factories.  The  Diet  consists  of  24  mem- 
bers, of  whom  4  are  elected  by  those  paying  the 
hi},'hest  lantl  ta.xcs,  4  by  tlio.se  payin^;  the  hij-liest 
per.sonal  ta.ve.s,  and  10  by  the  remaining  citizens 
for  a  term  of  six  years'.  Population,  in  1S!)0, 
2-23,832;  in  IHOO,  250,731,  of  whom  244,810  were 
Protestants.     The  capital  is  .Meiningen   (q.v.). 

History.  The  line  of  yaxc-.Mciniugcn  was 
founded  in  UiSl  by  Hcrnhard,  the  tliinl  sun  of 
Ernest  the  Pious  .If  Sa.ve-Gotha.  In  182(1  Duke 
Bcrnhard  addoil  to  his  possessions  the  PriMcii]al- 
ity  of  .Saalfehl  and  most  of  llildhiirgliausen,  to- 
gether with  parts  of  tiotha  and  Cohurg.  In  1829 
a  constituti(mal  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1848  a  number  of  liberal  reforms 
were  introduced.  Saxe-Meiningcn  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Cerman  Confederation  in  1800 
and  ill  1S71  of  the  (iiTiiinii  F.iiipire. 

S AXE- WEIMAR-EISENACH,  vl'iiuir  I'ze- 
niiG.  A  grand  duchy  and  constituent  State  of  the 
Oerman  Kmpire  in  Thuringia.  consisting  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and 
Xeustadt,  and  24  small  exclaves.  Area,  1388 
square  miles.  The  District  of  Weimar  belongs  to 
the  Tliuriiigian  higlilaiids;  that  of  Eisenach  is 
touched  by  the  Tliuiingian  Forests  on  the  north 
and  the  Khiin  Jlountains  on  the  south;  the  Dis- 
trict of  Xcustadt  has  also  a  more  or  less  hilly 
surface.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saale  and  the 
11m  in  \\'eimar,  the  Werra  in  Eisenach,  and  the 
White  Elster  in  Xeustadt,  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation.  The  principal  crops  are  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and  fodder,  and 
various  kinds  of  beets.  Fruit  and  the  vine  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Stock-raising  is  an  im- 
portant indu.stry,  and  the  forests  are  exploited 
extensively.  In<lustrially,  Saxe-Weimar  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  among  the  minor  Sax- 
on States,  Crockery  and  pottery  and  various  tex- 
tiles, yarns,  and  liosiery  are  exported.  Other 
manufactures  are  beet  sugar,  leather,  paper, 
■woodenware,  and  footwear.  The  Constitution  of 
the  grand  diicliy  dates  from  1810  and  is  thus  the 
oldest  in  Germany.  The  Diet  is  composed  of  33 
members,  of  whom  5  are  returned  by  the 
landed  aristocracy,  5  by  those  paying  the  highest 
taxes,  and  23  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  re- 
maining citizens;  the  term  is  three  years.  The 
grand  duchy  has  one  vote  in  the  Bundesrat  and 
returns  three  Deputies  to  the  Reichstag.  Popula- 
tion, in  isno,  320,091;  in  1900,  302,873,  chiefly 
Prntcstants. 

Hi.sTOBT.  Weimar  appears  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury as  a  posse.ssion  of  the  counts  of  Orlamiinde, 
from  whom  it  passed  in  1370  to  the  House  of 
Wettin.  On  the  partition  of  the  Wettin  lands  in 
148.5  Weimar  passed  to  the  Ernestine  line.  The 
elder  line  of  Weimar  was  founded  in  1.572  by 
John  William.  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  died,  how- 
ever, in  the  following  year.  In  1003  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  younger  line  of  Weimar 
by  .John,  the  son  of  .John  William.  John  died  in 
100.5,  and  after  a  regency  of  some  four  years 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  .John  Ernest, 
who  in  1019  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  against  the  Empire.  (See 
Thirty  Year.s'  War.)  .John  Ernest  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1020  by  his  brother  William,  who  in 
1030  made  common  cause  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.     \\illiam's  brother,  Bernhard  of  Weimar 


(q.v.),  became  one  of  the  mo^t  celebrated  anti- 
Imperialist  generals  of  the  later  ])art  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1040  William  made 
a  <livision  of  the  Weimar  territories  with  his 
brothers,  Albert  and  Ernest,  and  is  thus  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  ducal  lands  were  partitioned  in 
1072  among  the  lines  of  Weimar,  Jena,  and 
Eisenach,  of  which  the  two  latter  became  ex- 
tinct in  1090  and  1741,  respectively,  their  terri- 
tories being  united  with  Weimar.  Under  the  cele- 
brated Amalia  (q.v.).  Regent  for  her  son  Charles 
Augustus  (q.v.).  and  under  this  enlightened 
prince  Weimar  became  the  great  centre  of  Ger- 
man literature,  the  home  of  Goethe,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  among  others.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815.  Charles  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  together  with  an 
increase  of  territory.  A  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  established  in  1810.  and  in  spite  of  the 
p(diey  of  repression  enforced  by  the  Federal  Diet 
on  the  (Jerman  princes  under  the  inspiration  of 
Mettcrnich,  the  government  system  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar continued  comparatively  liberal.  In  1800  it 
joined  the  North  German  Confederation  and  in 
1871  became  a  member  of  the  German  Empire. 

SAXHORN.  A  brass  wind  instrument,  in- 
\enfed  by  Adolph  Sax  in  1842.  It  is  a  successor 
to  the  nphicleide    (q.v.).     See  5Ivsic.\L  IxsTBU- 

MEXTS. 

SAX'IFRAGA'CE.ffi.  An  order  of  plants. 
See  Saxii'ha(,e. 

SAXIFRAGE  (Lat.  saxifrage,  maidenhair, 
stone-breaking,  from  saxum.  rock  -|-  frangere,  to 
break;  so  called  because  supposed  to  break  stones 
in  the  bladder),  Saxi- 
frafid.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural 
order  Saxifragaceae,  in- 
cluding about  100  spe- 
cies of  erect  or  de- 
cumbent, mostly  per- 
ennial, herbs,  natives 
chiefly  of  mountainous 
tracts  in  north  tem- 
perate and  Arctic  re- 
gions, sometimes  at 
the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  cultivated 
varieties,  obtained 
from  many  ditl'erent 
species,  are  commonly 
grown  on  rockeries. 
Some  are  densely  tuft- 
ed moss-like  plants, 
which  form  a  flowery 
turf.  The  most  com- 
mon wild  species  of 
the  United  States  are  ^J^fted  saxifraoe  (Sajifr..,^... 

early  saxifrage   (Sax>- 

fraf/a  X'irghiiensis)  and  swamp  saxifrage  (Saxi- 
fraga  Pennsiilvanica)  in  wet  ground.  »S'n.ri- 
fraga  sannentosa,  a  well-known  Chinese  species, 
is  generally  grown  as  a  hanging  basket  plant. 
The  cultivated  varieties  grow  well  on  ordinary 
good  soil.  They  are  propagated  by  division  or 
cutting  in  the  spring  or  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe  in  cold  frames.  Most  species 
prefer   higher   ground.      See   Plates   of   Spir.ea, 

ETC.  ;     MOUNTAI.N'  PLANTS. 

SAXO  GRAMMAT'ICUS  (Lat..  Saxo  the 
grammarian).     The  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
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Danish  chroniclers.  He  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  was  secretary  to  Archbishop  Al)so- 
lon.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Koeskildo  after 
1208.  His  work  is  entitled  (icsta  Uiinorum,  or 
Hisloriu  Ditnica,  and  consists  of  10  books.  The 
earlier  portions  are  not  critical,  but  in  regard  to 
times  near  his  own  Saxo  Granunaticus  is  an  in- 
vahialile  autliority.  According  to  his  own  .state- 
ment, he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  remoter 
period  of  Danish  history  from  old  songs,  nuiic 
inscriiitions,  and  tlie  historical  notices  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Icelanders.  A  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  work  is  the  large  number  of  trans- 
lations of  early  verses,  most  of  which  are  ])re- 
served  only  in  this  form.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Historia  Daitiai  is  that  undertaken  by  P.  E. 
ilHller,  and  finished  by  J.  il.  Velschov  (('o])en- 
hagen,  1839).  The  first  nine  books,  dealing 
with  the  heathen  age,  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  0.  Elton,  with  explanatory  notes  by 
F.  York  Powell,  and  issued  by  the  English  Folk 
Lore  fSociety  (London,  1892).  For  Saxo's  treat- 
ment of  the  Hamlet  story,  see  Amleth. 

SAXON  ART.     See  Axglo-Saxon  Art. 

SAXONLAND.  The  section  of  Transylvania 
to  which  large  numbers  of  Germans  migrated  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  where  their  descendants 
still  live. 

SAXONS  (Lat.  Saxoiics :  connected  with 
OHG.  sdJis,  AS.  seax,  archaic  Eng.  sax,  knife, 
sword,  Lat.  saxum,  rock,  stone).  A  Germanic 
people  who  first  appear  in  history  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Saxons  is  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  at  which  time 
they  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Hol- 
stein.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  they 
pressed  southward  into  the  region  of  the  Weser, 
where  they  encountered  the  Chauci  and  Angri- 
varii,  who  were  subdued  and  absorbed.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fourth  century  we  find  them 
breaking  into  the  Roman  dominions.  By  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  all  Northwest  Germany 
as  far  east  as  the  Elbe  had  come  ^o  be  the  land 
of  the  Saxons.  They  invaded  Britain  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  third  century:  in  the  fifth  century 
they  occupied  the  coasts  of  Xormandy.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  part  of  the  Saxons 
passed  over  into  Britain,  where  the  .lutes  had 
alreadv  established  themselves,  and  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Angles.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of 
Britain  was  in  a  great  measure  completed.  Pepin, 
King  of  the  Franks,  attacked  the  Saxons  in  Ger- 
many (the  Old  Saxons)  successfully,  and  Charles 
the  Great  subdued  them  after  fierce  wars  (772- 
804),  and  forced  their  chiefs  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity. (See  Chakles  THE  Great.)  In  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  under  the  descendants 
of  Charles  the  Great  a  strong  central  power  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Germany,  a  great  national 
Saxon  duchy  rose  into  existence.  This  old  Duchy 
of  Saxony  was  dissolved  toward  the  close  of  tlu> 
twelfth  century,  and  the  name  of  Saxony  passed 
over  to  an  entirely  difTerent  region  from  that 
which  had  been  the  home  of  the  Saxons.  See 
S-UiONY.  Consult  Hey,  Die  sinirischen  fiiedel- 
ungcn   im   Kijnirircich  .Sachsrn    (Dresden,   189.3). 

SAXON  SWITZERLAND.  A  mountainous 
district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Saxony  (q.v. ). 

SAXONY.  A  kingdom  and  a  State  of  the 
German  Empire,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east 


by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
on  the  southeast  by  Bohemia,  on  the  southwest  by 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  west  by  Heuss,  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Prussian  Saxony 
(.Map:  Germany,  E  ,3).  It  is  triangular  in 
form,  with  its  longest  side  along  the  .\ustrian 
frontier.  Its  present  limits  were  defined  in  181.5. 
Area,  .j787  square  miles.  It  is  the  fifth  German 
State  in  size. 

Saxony  is  a  country  of  moderate  elevations. 
The  highlands  of  the  southeast  merge  very  grad- 
ually into  the  plains  of  the  north.  Over  half  of 
the  total  surface  is  arable.  Along  the  Hoheuiian 
frontier  are  the  important  Erz^iebirge.  with  the 
Elster  ^Mountains  at  the  southern  apex  of  the 
country  and  the  granite  Lusatian  group  at  the 
extreme  eastern  corner.  On  the  northwest  the 
slojie  is  to  the  plain  of  Leipzig  from  a  second  and 
[larallel  range  extending  from  the  southwest  to 
the  vicinity  of  Diibein  in  the  northeast.  The 
highest  peak  of  Saxony  is  in  the  Erzgebirge — the 
Fichtelberg  (about  4000  feet),  rising  south  of 
Chenuiitz.  The  Elbe  River  enters  neiir  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  here  is  found  the 
famous  district  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
Its  low  but  picturesque  heights  of  the  Elbsand- 
stein  (sandstone)  Mountains,  with  their  won- 
derful castellated  rock  formations,  its  forests  of 
])ine,  and  the  narrow  curving  river  valley  form  a 
region  of  great  beauty.  The  Elbe,  the  only  great 
conunercial  waterway  of  Saxony,  traverser  the 
kingdom  in  a  northwestern  direction.  The  Mulde 
flows  north  through  the  northwestern  p;irt.  There 
are  no  lakes.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  mod- 
erate, agreeable,  and  favorable  to  agriculture. 
The  rainfall  is  abundant.  The  precipitation  is 
principally  in  the  summer  months. 

Sa.xony  has  long  been  celelir.ated  for  its  rich 
silver  mines  at  Freiberg.  They  W'ere  discovered 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Coal,  mostl}'  lignite,  is 
abimdant  in  the  Plauen  region.  Iron,  lead,  and 
tin,  besides  other  minerals,  as  well  as  marble 
and  precious  stones,  are  mined.  There  are  nu- 
merous mineral  spring  resorts.  Bad  Elster  be- 
ing the  best  known.  About  one-fourth  of  Saxonj' 
is  covered  with  forests,  nearly  half  of  the  forest 
area  being  owned  by  the  State.  About  90 
per  cent,  of  the  trees  are  conifers.  The  an- 
nual income  from  the  forest  lands  is  large.  Of 
the  population  approximately  one-fifth  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  have  the  largest  acre- 
ages. Fruit-raising  latterly  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  importance.  Sheep-raising  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  have  both  seriously  decliiu'd. 
Horse-breeding  is  still  important.  In  1900  there 
were  688,9.53  cattle,  lt)(j.73n  horses,  74,028  sheep, 
139,790  goats,  and  570,9.53  swine. 

Saxony  has  long  been  a  famous  manufacturing 
country.  About  one-fourth  of  the  population 
is  connected  with  the  manufacturing  inlcresls. 
which  are  still  increasing  as  compared  with  the 
agricultural.  The  most  extensive  and  highly  de- 
veloped branch  of  manufacturing  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles.  Linens,  cottons,  woolens,  silks, 
worsteds,  muslins,  hosiery,  laces,  endiroideries, 
damask,  ticking,  clothing,  furniture,  paper  of  all 
kinds,  smoking  pipes,  f;imous  watches,  cutlery, 
glass,  steam  machinery,  and  pianos  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  prominent  manufactures.  The 
celebrated  Meissen  or  Saxon  porcelain  is  produced 
at  the  State  Porcelain  Factory  at  Meissen.  Sax- 
ony nuikes  famous  glassware,  and  originated  the 
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nrt  of  tiuplating.  i'lie  printing  of  books  and 
maps  is  caiiiwl  on  on  a  vast  scale.  The  serpen- 
tine stone  industry  employs  many  hands.  The 
sugar  manufaetories  (the  lirst  dating  from  1883) 
have  increased  greatly  in  importance.  The  choco- 
late shipments  are  large.  Jlilling  and  smelting 
are  important  industries.  Since  the  Jliddle  Ages, 
when  the  great  fairs  of  Leipzig  were  founded, 
and  it  shared  in  the  immense  trade  from  the  Le- 
vant. Saxony  has  been  important  in  the  eommeree 
of  mid-Kurope.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  transit 
trade  of  mid-tiermany,  and  the  hook  trade  of 
Leipzig  leads  the  world.  Saxony  is  a  heavy  ship- 
per to  the  United  States,  especially  in  te.\tiles, 
leather  goods,  and  musical  instruments.  The 
Kibe  and  other  streams  are  canalized  and  trans- 
port an  enormous  amount  of  freight.  All  the 
classes  of  institutions  for  furthering  and  protect- 
ing the  industrial  interests  are  adequatel.v  de- 
veloped and  represent  a  highly  complicated  and 
otTeetive  system  of  industrialism  and  finance. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional,  hereditary 
monarchy,  under  the  Constitution  of  1831.  which 
has  frequently  been  modified.  The  Jlinistry  of 
State,  wliich  shares  the  executive  power  with  the 
King,  is  composed  of  six  Ministers  representing 
Finance.  War,  Interior,  .Justice,  Foreign  Aflairs, 
and  Public  Instruction.  There  are  two  Chambers. 
The  first  corres])(inds  to  a  Senate  and  is  composed 
of  princes  and  |)ersons  occupying  high  positions 
botli  religious  and  secular.  Its  president  is 
named  by  the  King.  The  Lower  House  contains 
82  members,  indirectly  elected.  Thirty-seven  are 
from  towns  and  4.5  from  the  rural  communities. 
Dresden  is  the  capital.  Saxony  has  four  votes  in 
the  Himdcsrat  and  sends  23  members  to  the 
Reichstag. 

The  budget  covering  1902  and  1903  balanced  at 
about  .$08,500,000.  including  about  $1V..500.000  of 
extraordinary  expenses  (i.e.  for  public  works). 
The  State  railways  contribute  most  largely  to 
the  revenues,  the  direct  taxes  next.  The  public 
debt  in  1002  amounted  to  $24,5,000.000.  The  total 
public  property  was  valued  at  $337,000,000.  The 
property  consists  chiefly  of  railways  ( 1900  miles) 
and  forest  lands.  The  King's  annual  civil  list  is 
nearly  $900,000. 

The  population  in  1900  was  4,202.210 — an  in- 
crease of  about  11  per  cent,  over  1895,  Saxony 
is  the  third  German  State  in  population.  The 
density  is  high — 72.6  per  square  mile.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  Lutheran  Evangelicals. 
but  the  Court  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  has 
been  Catholic.  The  educational  system  is  of 
the  most  complete  order.  The  university  at 
Leipzig  stands  at  its  head.  In  Dresden  is  the 
royal  technical  high  school,  and  at  Freiberg  is 
the  most  famous  mining  academy  in  the  world, 
Leipzig  has  a  celebrated  royal  conservatory  of 
music,  and  Dresden  has  also  a  royal  music 
school.  Saxony  is  famous  for  its  art  collections, 
libraries,  museums,  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  its  Dresden  Opera,  f<n- 
more  particular  mention  of  all  of  which  see 
Dresden  and  Leipzig. 

IIi.STORT.  Saxony  was  the  name  originally  giv- 
en to  the  country  which  was  the  home  of  the 
great  Lower  German  stock  (see  Saxoxs),  ex- 
tending from  the  Eider  River  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  where  Cassel  and  Magdeburg  are  now. 

Charles  the  Great,  King  of  the  Franks,  began 
the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  in  772.  Their  great 
leader  Widukind  (Wittekind)  submitted  and  ac- 


cepted baptism  in  785,  but  their  subjugation  was 
not  complete  until  804.  1-iy  forcing  a  large 
number  of  .Saxons  to  .settle  in  different  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  by  colonizing  their  territories 
with  Frank  settlers,  Charles  the  Great  succeeded 
in  incorporating  them  into  his  own  empire.  A 
number  of  bishopries  were  erected  by  Charles  and 
his  immediate  successors  in  the  Saxon  land,  which 
was  soon  Christianized.  By  the  Treaty  of  \'er- 
dun  (843)  the  country  was  given  to  Louis  the 
German.  The  people  were  so  harassed  by  Slavs 
and  Northmen  that  powerful  marks  (see  Makk) 
were  created  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  Lu- 
dolf  was  appointed  first  Duke  (Herzog)  of  a 
mark  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  he  and  his 
descendants  gradually  extended  their  power  over 
the  whole  of  Saxon}-.  This  was  the  original  of  the 
old  national  Sa.xon  Duchy.  Ludolf  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bruno,  who  was  followed  by  Otto  the 
Illustrious  (d.  912),  who  added  Thuringia  to 
the  duchy.  His  son  Henry,  surnamed  the  Fowler 
(912-930),  was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  919, 
founding  a  dynasty  which  ruled  Germany  until 
its  extinction  in  1024. 

Henry  the  Fowler  created  the  Schleswig  !Mark, 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  Danes.  He  also 
conquered  the  tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  creating  the  East  Mark,  which  he  protected 
by  strongly  fortified  castles  and  border  towns. 
Furthermore,  the  country  which  later  became  the 
powerful  Mark  of  Brandenburg  under  Albert  the 
Bear  was  conquered.  Henry  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Otho  I.  the  Great,  whose  coronation  by 
the  Pope  at  Rome  in  962  inaugurated  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Sation.  Otho  had 
to  wage  continuous  war  against  his  rebellious 
nobles,  and  to  gain  support  gave  the  Duchy  of 
Saxony  in  960  to  his  loyal  follower,  Hermann 
Billung.  When  the  duchy  lapsed  with  the  death 
of  Magnus,  the  last  of  the  Billungs,  in  1106, 
Henry  V.  gave  the  duchy  to  Lothair,  Count  of 
Supplinburg,  one  of  the  most  powerful  German 
princes,  who  ascended  the  Imperial  throne  in 
1125,  with  tile  aid  of  the  Papal  party.  In  1127 
he  gave  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  to  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  of  the  House 
of  Gueljjh,  who  also  inherited  extensive  private 
possessions  in  Saxony  through  his  mother,  a 
member  of  the  Billung  family.  The  Emperor 
Conrad  III,,  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  would 
not  allow  Henry  to  have  the  two  duchies  and  be- 
stowed the  Saxon  Duchy  on  Albert  the  Bear,  who 
in  1134  had  received  the  Xorth  ]\Iark,  During 
the  strife  which  ensued  Henry  died.  In  the 
meantime  the  Saxons  had  revolted  against  Albert. 
After  Henry's  death  the  Emperor  took  away  the 
duchy  from  Albert,  bestowing  it  in  1142  on  Henry 
the  Lion  (q.v,),  the  young  son  of  Henry  the 
Proud,  Alljert  was  allowed  to  rule  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  which  was  composed  of  the  North 
Mark  and  a  part  of  the  East  Mark,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State. 

Henry  the  Lion  at  this  time  had  almost  royal 
possessions.  But  his  insolent  and  defiant  atti- 
tude toward  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
brought  about  his  downfall  (1180-81)  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  Saxon  Duchy.  To  Bern- 
hard  of  Ascania,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  was 
given  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony  and  a  small  dis- 
trict between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  while  the 
rest  of  the  great  duchy  was  divided  among  power- 
ful bishops  and  princes,     Henry  was  allowed  to 
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keep  only  Bninswiek  and  Liineluirf;.  Aiilialt  and 
Wittenberg  also  Ijelonged  to  Bcniliard.  and  when 
his  two  grandsoiis,  John  11.  and  Alliert,  diviiled 
their  po.ssessions  in  l'J(!(),  they  created  two  small 
duchies  of  SaxeLauenhurg  and  Sa.xeWittenherg. 
The  capital  of  the  latter,  Wittenberg,  was  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  old  duchy.  Both  duchies 
claimed  the  electoral  privilege,  including  the 
oflice  of  grand  marshal;  but  in  13.i(i  the  (ioldcn 
Bull  conlirmed  tlie  claims  of  Wittenlierg.  'I'lie 
Ascanian  line  became  extinct  in  1422  witli  .Mbert 
III.  In  1423  the  Knip<'ror  Sigismund  conferred 
the  Ducliy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg,  together  with  the 
electoral  dignity,  on  Frederick  the  Warlike,  Mar- 
grave of  Meissen,  of  the  House  of  Wettin,  in  con- 
sideration of  aid  received  in  wars  waged  against 
the  Hussites,  The  name  of  Saxony  was  graduall.v 
extended  to  the  Slark  of  ileissen  and  the  other 
old  possessions  of  the  House  of  Wettin,  and  thus 
came  to  denote  a  very  ditl'erent  region  from  the 
old  Saxon  Duchy, 

Frederick  the  Warlike  was  descended  from 
Henry  of  Eilenlnirg,  who  had  received  the  Mark 
of  Jleissen  in  10S!I.  In  1123  Meissen  jiassed  to 
Conrad  of  Wettin.  He  divided  the  lands  among 
his  sons,  and  their  descendants  followed  the  same 
policy.  Under  Margrave  Otho  the  Rich  (1156- 
90)  the  Leipzig  fairs  were  established.  One  of 
his  descendants.  Henry  the  Illustrious  (1221-88), 
inherited  Thuringia.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Pleissnerland  ( incluiling  Altenburg,  Zwickau, 
and  Chenuiitz)  became  a  possession  of  Meissen. 
In  1381  Frederick  the  Warlike  became  Margrave, 
His  successor  was  his  son,  Frederick  II.,  the  Gen- 
tle (142S-G4),  who  gained  some  territory,  but  in 
1445  began  a  destructive  civil  war  between  Fred- 
erick and  his  brother  William  for  the  possession 
of  Thuringia.     It  was  ended  in  1451. 

Frederick  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sbns, 
Ernst  (14(i4-86)  and  Albert  (1464-1.500),  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  their  father, 
reigned  conjointly  over  the  hereditary  domains  of 
the  family;  but  in  1485  the  territories  were  di- 
vided, most  of  Thuringia,  the  Electoral  Duchy  of 
Saxony,  and  other  territories,  with  the  electoral 
dignity,  going  to  the  Ernestine  or  elder  line, 
■which  still  rules  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  Meis- 
sen and  other  territories  (incluiling  the  city  of 
Leipzig)  to  the  Albertine  line,  which  survives  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Wittenberg  was  the 
capital  of  the  electoral  line,  while  Dresden  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Albertine  or  ducal  line. 
Ernst  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick 
the  Wise  (1486-1.525),  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Martin  Luther,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  German  princes.  His  brother 
and  successor,  John  the  Constant  (1525-32),  was 
still  more  a  partisan  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
as  was  also  .John's  son  and  successor,  .John  Fred- 
erick the  Magnanimous  (1532-47).  The  latter 
and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  League  of  Schmalkald  in  the  disastrous 
war  waged  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
(1546-47).  Through  the  defeat  at  iliihllierg 
(q.v. )  John  Frederick  lost  his  electoral  dignity 
and  the  bulk  of  his  dominions,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Albertine  line.  The  Thuringian  ter- 
ritories alone  were  left  to  the  Ernestine  princes. 
See  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach,  Sajie-Coburg- 
GoTHA,  etc. 

Albert,  the  founder  of  the  younger,  ducal,  or 
Albertine  line,  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  George 


the  Bearded  (1500-39)  and  Henry  the  Pious 
(1539-41),  a  zealous  Protestant,  after  whom 
came  the  celebrated  Maurice  (1541-53),  who, 
though  a  Protestant,  gave  his  aid  to  the  Enii)eror 
against  the  League  of  SchmalkaM,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  electoral  title  ami  the  greater 
portion  of  the  estates  of  his  vanciuislied  cousin. 
He  afterwards  turned  agairtst  the  EinpiTor  and 
secured  the  triumph  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany. 
Maurice's  brotlier  Augustus  (1553-86)  estab- 
lislied  numerous  excellent  institutions  and  con- 
sideral)ly  increased  his  territories  by  purciuise 
and  otherwise.  Cluistian  1.  (158l!-!)l),  a  weak 
prince,  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
chancellor,  Crell,  who  was  sacriliceil,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Christian  11.  ( 15II1-16I1 ) .  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  otTended  nobility.  .John  (ieorgo 
I.  ( 1611-56)  fought  on  the  side  of  Austria  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.),  was 
afterwards  forced  into  a  half-heartecl  alliance  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (1631),  and  in  1635  con- 
cluded a  se|)arate  peace  with  Austria  by  which 
he  obtained  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia. 

From  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Sax- 
ony ceased  to  be  the  leading  Pnilestant  Slate  in 
Germany,  its  power  being  overshadowi'd  by  that 
of  Brandenburg,  John  George's  sons,  .Tohn 
George  II.  (1656-80),  Augustus,  Christian,  and 
Maurice,  divided  the  paternal  estates,  the  three 
latter  founding  cadet  lines,  all  of  which  became 
extinct  before  1750.  The  reigns  of  John  George 
III.  (1680-91)  and  John  (ieorge  IV.  (1691-!I4) 
are  unimportant.  That  of  Frederick  Augustus  I., 
known  as  Augustus  the  Strong  (1694-1733), 
well-nigh  ruined  the  hitherto  prosperous  electo- 
rate. (See  AuGUSTfS  1.)  Frederick  Augustus 
was  chosen  King  of  Poland  in  1697,  embracing 
Catholicism,  which  remained  tlie  religion  of  his 
successors.  His  attempt  with  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  to  disnu'mber  Sweden 
brought  down  upon  him  and  his  two  States  the 
vengeance  of  Charles  XII.  (q.v.).  Poland  was 
devastated  and  Saxony  exhausted  of  nuniey  and 
troops.  The  King's  habits  were  most  extravagant, 
and  to  maintain  his  lavish  magnificence  he  sold 
important  portions  of  territ(U-v.  Frederick  .\u- 
gustus  II.  (1733-03)  contended  with  Stanislas 
Lcszczynski  (q.v.)  for  the  Polish  throne,  being 
recognized  as  King  in  1735.  He  ])lungcd  Saxony 
into  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (see  Si:c- 
CES.SIOX  Wab.s)  and  into  the  Seven  Y'cars'  War 
(q.v. ) ,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  l)efore  it  recovered 
prosperity.  (  See  ArcrsTr.s  II. :  Bruhl.)  Fred- 
erick Augustus(  1763-1827) joined  Prussia  against 
Napoleon  in  1806,  his  army  participating  in  the 
disastrous  liattle  of  .Jena.  The  pressure  of  the 
French  com])elled  him  to  join  tlie  Confederation 
of  the  Khine  in  1806;  at  the  same  time  he  as- 
sumed the  kingly  title  as  Frederick  .Augustus  I. 
(q.v.).  He  became  the  ally  of  Xapolcon.  who, 
after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  conferreil  upon 
him  the  newly  created  Duchy  of  Warsaw  (see 
Poland)  ;  and  the  Sa.xon  troops  fought  at  \Va- 
gram,  in  Russia,  and  at  Leipzig.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Xapolcon  at  Leipzig  (October,  1813) 
he  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  t.'ie 
allies,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (181415)  de- 
prived him  of  more  than  half  of  Saxony,  which 
was  handed  over  to  Prussia,  although  he  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  title  of  King.  He  did  much 
for  the  internal  welfare  of  his  countr,v. 

Anthony    (1827-36)    reformed  the  entire  legis- 
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Intivc-  ^^■.l.,..  of  llie  kinj;,l..»..  an.l  granted  a  lib-  about    1840  by  A.lo  pbe   Sax      It   consists  of  a 

•rnl  constitution,  bein?  ...iiod  tbereto  by  a  popu-  con.cal  brass  tube,  bavmg  about  twenty  la  eral 

lar  outbreak  in  the  autunu.  of  1831.    His  nephew,  orifices   covered   by    keys,   and    it   is    played    by 

Frederick  .\iiin.stus  II.  (I83G-54),  who  had  been  means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  a  simple  reed,    ike 

Ke-ent  for  several  years,  succeeded,  but,  though  the  clarinet.    The  compass  of  the  vanous  instru- 

fivorable  to  constitutionalism,  the  new  mcnts  of  this   lanuly  extends   over   five   octaves 


he  was 

system  did  not  work  well.  In  184!)  there  was  an 
insurrection  in  Dresden,  whieli  was  suppressed 
by  Prussian  arms.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
king's  reign  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  bands  of 
the '^reactionary  party,  headed  by  his  brother 
John,  wlio  succeeded  him  in  18,54.  John's 
policy  was  guided  by  Count  Bcust  (q.v.),  Prus- 
sia's" inveterate  enemy,  and  Saxony  was  kept 
in   line   against   Bismarck's   policy.      She   joined 


from    ,.\    to   a'.      Tlie   music    for    all,    even    tlie 
lower  saxophones,  is  written  in  the  treble  clef. 

SAX'TON,  Joseph  (1700-1873).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  born  at  Huntingdon.  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  scliool  education,  and  at  an 
early  age  made  improvements  in  nail-making 
machinery.  He  went  to  Pliiladelphia  in  1817, 
and  while  there  invented  a  machine  for  cutting 
the  teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  and  an  escape- 


Austria  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  (q.v.),  shared     nieiit  and  compensating  pendulum  for  clocks,  and 


in  the  defeat  of  Sadowa,  and  was  compelled  to 
join  the  North  German  Confederation  (1800). 
In  1871  Saxony  became  a  member  of  the  new 
Cernian  Empire.  John  was  succeeded  October  20, 
1873.  by  his  son  Albert. 

Hini.iocRAPiiY.  LangsdorfT,  Die  Laitdirirtschnft 
im  Kuiiiyrvich  Saclisrn  his  1SS5  (Dresden, 
1889)  ;  ('reduer.  Die  <ieolo;iinchc  Landcsiiiitrr- 
suchiing  dcs  Konigrciehs  Sachseii  (Leipzig,  1883- 
87):  Gebauer,  Die  ]'olksirir1.ichiift  iiu  Kijiiiij- 
rcich  Sachsen  (Dresden,  1880-01):  Fricker, 
Oriimlriss  des  Staalxrcchts  drs  Kiinigreichs 
Hnchxoi  (Leipzig,  1801)  ;  Bottiger.  Geschichle 
des  Ktirstnates  und  Kiinigreichs  Snchscn  (2d  ed., 
Gotha,  1807-73)  ;  Gretschel,  Gcsehiehte  des  siich- 
siseluii  Volks  und  Striates  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1802- 
03 1 . 

SAXONY.  A  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  by 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  on  the  north.  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia  on  the  east,  the  Kingdom  of 
Sa.xon.y  and  the  Thuringian  States  on  the  south, 
and  Hesse-Xassau.  Hanover,  and  Brunswick  on 
the  west  (Map:  Prussia.  D  2).  It  it  broken  up 
by  numerous  enclaves  lielonging  to  other  prov- 
inces. It  covers  an  area  of  0750  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  level  in  the  north,  while  the 
western  and  soutliern  parts  belong  to  the  region 
of  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thuringian  For- 
est. It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Elbe  with  its 
tributary  the  Saale  and  .several  tributaries  of 
the  Weser,  most  of  them  navigable.  Saxony 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and  agriculturally 
the  best  developed,  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Its  chief  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  sugar  beets.  Tobacco  and  the 
vine  are  also  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Garden- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively  and  the  yield  of 
fruit  is  very  considerable.  The  raising  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  especially  sheep,  is  also  very 
important.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  lignite 
and  rock  salt,  and  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  nickel 
are  found.  There  are  manufactures  of  metal- 
ware,  arms,  machines,  tools,  etc.  Chemical  works, 
woolen  and  linen  mills,  tanneries,  paper  and 
sugar  mills,  shoe  factories,  and  distilleries  are 
prominent.  The  centres  of  commercial  activity 
are  Magdeburg  and  Halle.  Administratively 
the  province  is  divided  into  the  three  districts 
of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  The 
capital  is  Magdeburg.  In  the  Prussian  Landtag 
the  province  is  represented  by  38  delegates  in 
the  Lower  and  30  members  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
while  to  the  German  Reichstag  it  returns  20 
members.  Population,  in  1000,  2,833,224,  chiefly 
Protestants.     The  province  was  formed  in  1815. 

SAXOPHONE  ( from  Sax  -f  Gk.  i),o,vi,  phone, 
sound,  voice  i .     A   musical  in-strument  invented 


constructed  a  clock  for  the  steeple  of  Independ- 
ence Hall.  He  went  to  London  in  1828,  and  resid- 
ed there  nine  years,  enjoying  the  acquaintance  of 
Faraday.  On  his  return  to  riiiladelphia  he  su- 
perintended the  making  of  machinery  for  the 
United  States  Mint,  and  afterwards  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures, accurate  sets  of  which  he  furnished  to 
National  and  State  governments.  Among  his  in- 
genious contrivances  may  be  mentioned  tlie  mir- 
ror comparator  for  comparing  standard  meas- 
ures, and  a  new  form  of  machine  for  dividing 
them ;  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  used  by  the 
LTnited  States  Coast  Survey  in  exploring  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  the  self-registering  tide  gauge,  and  the 
immersed  hydrometer. 

SAY,  sa,  Jean  Baptiste  (1767-1832).  An 
eminent  French  economist,  born  at  Lyons.  His 
father  intended  him  for  business  life  and  gave 
him  some  experience  in  England.  In  1700  he 
took  up  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  in  1704 
became  editor  of  the  Dceade  philosophique  littc- 
raire  et  politique.  In  1700  he  was  called  to  the 
tribunate  by  Napoleon,  and  was  assigned  to  tlie 
Cominittee  of  Finance.  In  1803  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  Traite  d'eeonomie  politique. 
Its  views  on  finance  displeased  Napoleon,  and  as 
the  author  was  unwilling  to  modify  them  his 
retirement  to  private  life  followed.  In  1819  he 
became  professor  of  industrial  economy  at  tlie 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  in  1830 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Collfege  de 
France.     He  died  November   15,  1832. 

Say  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  popular- 
izer  of  the  work  of  Adam  Smith.  While  he  can- 
not be  classed  with  him  and  Ricardo  as  an- 
original  thinker,  he  made  some  important  con- 
tributions to  economic  theory,  among  them  the 
familiar  division  of  the  science  into  Production, 
Distribution,  and  Consumption,  the  theory  of  the 
productivity  of  capital,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween profits  and  interests.  In  his  advocacy  of 
free  trade  he  went  beyond  Adam  Smith.  His 
work  exercised  a  wide  influence,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  other  countries  as  well. 

SAY,  Le6n  (1826-96).  A  French  economist. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  .Jean  Baptiste  Say,  and 
earae  into  prominence  through  his  connection  with 
the  Journal  des  Dehats.  exercising  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  financial  administration  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1871  Say  was  made  prefect  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  the  next  year  Minister 
of  Finance.  Six  times  thereafter  he  held  the  finan- 
cial portfolio.  He  presided  over  the  international 
monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  1870,  and  was 
sent  to  London  in  1880  as  ambassador  to  nego- 
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tiate  a  treaty  of  commerce,  but  failed.  .\  larjje 
part  of  the  remainder  of  liis  life  was  spent  in  one 
House  or  the  other  of  the  French  Legislature. 
Say  wa.s  a  very  prolific  writer  on  financial  sub- 
jects. A  comprehensive  Dictioniuiirc  dcs  fuiaiwcs, 
a  standard  authority  \ipon  French  financial  prac- 
tice and  history,  was  published  under  his  super- 
vision. His  work,  Lcs  fiixinccs  dc  la  France 
(ISS.'i),  in  four  volumes,  gathers  together  his 
various  expositions  of  financial  qviestions  arising 
during  a  long  parliamentary  career.  He  wrote 
also:  Hisloire  dc  hi  caisse  d'cscomptc  (1848); 
liripiiort  sur  Ic  jKnicnieiit  dc  riiidiuniilr  ilr  iiiicrre 
(1874)  ;  Les  sohilions  d^mocratiqucs  dc  la  ques- 
tion d'impofs  (1886);  Turcot  (1887);  David 
lluiiic   (1888);   Cobdcn    (18oi). 

SAY,  Thomas  (1787-1834).  An  American 
zoologist,  born  in  Philadelphia.  In  1812  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  and  its  first 
curator.  In  1818  he  took  part  in  a  scientific 
exploration  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  in  1819- 
20  he  was  zoologist  to  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rockj'  Mountains.  Say  was  a  collector  of  insects 
and  mollusks,  and  his  works  describing  them  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  sciences  of  entomologj'  and 
conchology  in  America.  His  larger  works  were: 
Vocabularies  of  Indian  Languages  (1822); 
American  Enlomology  (1824-28);  American 
Conchologtj  (1830-34).  He  became  interested 
in,  and  after  1825  a  member  of  the  Socialistic 
community  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  he 
died. 

SAYAN.     See  Chat  Root. 

SAYANA,  sil'ya-na  (?-1387).  A  Sanskrit 
commentator,  who  flourished  at  the  courts  of 
Sangama  II.  and  Harihara  II.,  kings  of  Vijay- 
anagara,  the  modern  Hampi  on  the  Tungabnadra, 
in  the  Bellary  district  of  Sladras.  He  terms 
himself  also  the  teacher  and  minister  of  Bukka 
I.  (1379-99)  of  the  same  line.  Between  1331 
and  1386  Sayana  was  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Sringiri.  Although  few  details  of  his  life  are 
known,  it  is  clear  that  he  belonged  to  a  family 
of  importance  both  in  political  and  in  religious 
circles.  By  far  the  most  im])ortant  work  of 
Sayana  was  his  commentary  on  the  Kig-Veda. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  this,  like  several 
other  connnentaries  ascribed  to  him,  was  only 
partly  his,  and  that  his  incompleted  work  was 
finished  by  the  school  of  commentators  which  he 
founded.  The  varjing  estimates  given  to  this 
gloss  have  formed  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
Vedie  interpretation.  (See  Veda.)  The  'tra- 
ditional' school  accepted  Sayana  as  its  guide. 
Herein  the  'traditionalists'  were  in  sharp  con- 
flict with  the  'linguistic'  or  philological  school. 
The  safest  plan  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods,  so  that  the  results  of  comparative 
philology  and  of  tradition  serve  as  a  mutual 
check.  This  commentary  has  been  admirably 
edited  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  Rig-Veda-Hamhita 
(2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1890-92).  Besides  this 
there  is  a  long  list  of  works  attributed  either  to 
Sayana  or  to  his  brother  Madhava,  who  was 
also  called  Vidyaranya.  In  his  commentaries  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  texts  of  the 
Vedas,  Brahmanas,  Upanishads,  and  other  early 
religious  texts.  Comparatively  few  of  his  works 
have  been  published,  although  his  commentary 
on  the  Atharva  is  printed  in  an  edition  of  this 
Veda  by   Pandit    (Bombay,   1895),   that  on  the 


Aitarcya  Aranyaka  by  Agnse  (Poona,  1896),  on 
the  Sfima  VCda  by  Sanuisrami  (t'iilcutta,  1874- 
70),  on  the  Tandi/a  MahahrCihmana  by  Vedanta- 
vagisa  (ib.,  1869-74),  on  the  Varniiiliri'iUnianii  by 
Burncll  (Mangalorc,  1873),  on  the  Taillirh/a 
AraiiyaKa  and  on  the  Taittir'uja  lirahmtina,  by 
Apte  (Poona,  1897-98).  A  list  of  llie  work* 
attributed  to  Sayana  is  given  by  Aufrccht,  Vata- 
logus  I'tilaliiiiuruni    (Leipzig,   1891-1903). 

SAY'BROOK.  A  town  in  .Middlesex  County, 
Conn.,  19  miles  west  by  south  of  New  Londim, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  (Map:  Connecticut,  F4).  Populalion, 
in  1900,  1G34.  In  1635  a  small  fort  was  built 
in  what  is  now  Old  Saybrook.  ami  during  the 
Pequot  War  was  commanded  by  Lion  (iardiner. 
In  1639  George  Fenwick,  as  agent  for  the  Con- 
necticut patentees,  settled  here  and  named  the 
place  in  honor  of  Lord  Say  and  Scle  and  Lord 
Brooke,  the  two  most  influential  men  in  the  com- 
pany represented  by  him.  For  six  years  Saylirook 
was  an  independent  colony,  but  in  Dcccniber,  1044, 
Fenwick  ceded  the  settlement  and  the  land  in  ita 
vicinity  to  the  Connecticut  ctdoiiy,  receiving  in 
return,  for  ten  years,  the  proceeds  from  taxes 
levied  on  the  domestic  trade  in  beaver,  and  from 
a  tax  levied  on  live  .stock,  and  duties  collected 
on  such  corn  and  biscuit  as  were  carricil  out  of 
the  river.  The  amount  thus  paid  lias  been  esti- 
mated at  £1600.  Saj'brook  was  the  early  home  of 
Yale  College,  which  remained  here  until  removed 
to  New  Haven  in  1716.  In  1708  the  celebrated 
Saybrook  Platform,  for  Church  govermncnt,  was 
adopted  here.  Saybrook  formerly  included  the 
towns  of  Old  Saybrook,  Westbrook,  Esse.K,  Ches- 
ter, and  part  of  Lynn. 

SAYBROOK  PLATFORM.  A  name  given 
to  certain  articles  adopted  by  a  synod  consisting 
of  twelve  ministers  and  four  laymen,  represent- 
ing the  churches  of  Connecticut,  which  met  at 
Saybrook,  September  9,  1708.  The  articiles  pro- 
vided that  the  churches  of  the  colony  should  be 
grouped  in  'consociations'  or  standing  councils, 
by  which  questions  of  discipline  and  cliurch  mat- 
ters such  as  the  installation  and  dismissal  of 
ministers  should  be  decided.  Ministers  were 
grouped  in  associations  and  an  annual  'general 
association'  was  provided.  The  articles  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  and  carried  into  ctTect 
in  1709.  They  remained  the  legally  recognized 
standard  till  1784. 

SAYCE^  sas,  Archibald  Henry  (1840—).  An 
English  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Shire- 
hampton,  and  graduated  at  Queen's  College.  Ox- 
ford, where  he  became  fellow  in  1869.  Fnuu 
1874  to  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Company  of  the  Bible  Revision  Conunittee. 
From  1876  to  1890  he  was  deputy  jjrofessor  of 
comparative  philologj'  at  Oxford  and  became 
professor  of  Assyriology  in  1891.  Professor 
Sayee  is  an  exceedingly  fertile  writer,  whose 
aetivity  covers  a  large  range  of  subjects — 
Assyriology,  Oriental  history,  biblical  criticism, 
the  Hittites,  comparative  philology,  and  general 
arcba'olog^'.  Through  his  popular  books  lie  has 
become  widely  known  to  the  general  public. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  An  As- 
syrian Grammar  for  Comparatirc  Purposes 
(1872);  The  Principles  of  Comparalire  Philol- 
oq\i  (1874);  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language  (1879;  4th  ed.  1900);  The  Monu- 
ments of  the  Hittites   (1881)  ;  The  Ancient  Em- 
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pins  of  the  East  (1884)  ;  Asayiia  (1835)  ;  the 
Hibbert  Lectuits  on  Jiabyloiiian  Ucligiuii 
(1887):  The  h'uccs  of  the  Old  Teslamcnt 
(IS'.U):  The  Higher  Critieism  and  the  Verdict 
of  the  Moiiiiments  (1894)  ;  Patriarchal  Palestine 
(1895).  He  also  edited  the  Records  of  the  Past, 
2d  series    (1888-92). 

SAYRE,  sftr.  A  borougli  in  Bradford  County, 
Pa..  ,■)!•  miles  northwest  of  Scranton.  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  at  tlie  terminus  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  (Maj):  Penn- 
sylvania. E  2).  It  has  the  R.  -V.  Pael<er 
Hospital.  There  are  shops  of  the  Lehigh  \  alley 
Railroad,  wheel  and  foundry  works,  metal  works, 
a  picture-frame  factory,  a  foundry,  and  manu- 
factories of  various  iron  ]>roducts.  Sayre  was 
settled  in  1840.  and  received  its  present  charter 
in    isnl.     Population,  in   1900,  5243. 

SAYRE,  Lewis  Albert  (1820-1900).  An 
American  surgeon,  born  at  JIadison,  N.  J.  lie 
graduated  at  tlic  College  of  Pliysieians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  in  "1842,  and  during  tlie  fol- 
lowing ten  years  was  prosector  in  surgery  there. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  connected  with 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  "the"  Charity  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  He  published  Practical  Man- 
ual of  the  Treatment  of  Club-Foot ;  Lectures  on 
Ortho/Hidic  Surgery;  and  Spinal  Curvature  and 
Jt.i  Tn<itmrnt. 

SAYRE,  Stei'IIEN  (1734-1818).  An  Ameri- 
can adventurer,  born  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  after 
engaging  in  various  pursuits  went  to  London, 
where,  in  1774,  during  the  Wilkes  excitement, 
he  was  elected  a  sherifl'.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  plotting 
to  overturn  the  Government,  but  five  days  later 
was  discliarged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  he  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  the  capitals  of  Northern  Europe  by 
his  activity  .in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
though  he  was  entirely  without  authorization 
from  the  American  Government  except  during  a 
brief  period  when  he  was  secretary  to  Artluir 
Lee  (q.v.)  in  Berlin.  His  claims  for  renuinera- 
tion  for  these  services  were  repeatedly  refused 
by  Congress  until  1807,  when  it  allowed  him  a 
certain  sum  for  his  services  in  Berlin.  In  1795 
he  became  a  violent  opponent  of  Washington's 
administration  and  was  especially  bitter  in  at- 
tacking the  .Tav  Trentv. 


SCAD  (probal)ly  a  variant  of  shad;  less  plaus- 
ibly explained  as  from  Ir.,  Ciael.  sgadan.  herring). 
Any  of  several  fishes  of  the  family  Carangidie,  or 
horse-mackerels;  especially  a  small  species 
{Trachurus  trachrirus) ,  rare  in  America,  but 
numerous  and  valuable  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  foot  long,  and  greenish,  with 
silvery  sides  aiul  a  dusky  opercular  spot.  ( See 
Plate'  of  Horse-JIackerels,  etc.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  species  of  other  genera  of  tlie 
family,  especially  to  a  small  similar  fish,  the 
nu\ckcrcl-scad  (Decapterus  punctalus) ,  conunou 
along  the  eastern  American  coast,  and  especially 
about  the  \\'est  Indies,  where  also  is  a  second 
species.  Other  names  for  them  are  'antonino,' 
'cigai--fish,'  'round-robin,'  and  'quia-quia,' 

SC-ffiVOLA,.    sev'6-la,    Gaius    Mucius.      See 

POKSKNA. 

SCALA,  skii'lii,  della.  The  name  of  an  Ital- 
ian family,  whose  seat  was  Verona,  of  which 
place  the  CJhibelline  Mastino  della  Scala  was 
elected  podcstu  in  1260.  He  became  perpetual 
captain  of  the  city  and  Imperial  vicar,  and  was 
assassinated  in  1277.  His  successors,  Alberto 
(d.  1301),  Bartholomew  (d.  1304),  and  Alboino 
(d.  1311),  extended  the  inrtuenee  of  the  family. 
The  greatest  of  the  family  was  Can  Francesco, 
or  Can  Grande,  as  he  was  called  (1291-1329), 
who  filled  his  Court  with  sculptors  and  poets, 
preeminent  among  whom  stands  Dante,  who 
eulogizes  his  patron  in  glowing  terms  in  the  ■ 
Paradiso.  He  was  a  friend  of  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg, who  appointed  him  Imperial  vicar  and 
head  of  the  Ghibelline  League  of  Lombardy.  He 
carried  on  a  bitter  warfare  with  Padua  and  ex- 
tended his  power  over  Este,  Cremona,  Monselice, 
Feltre,  Viepnza,  and  Treviso.  Under  Mastino 
II.  (d.  1351)  the  family  declined  in  inlluence, 
and  in  1387  Verona  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Visconti. 


SCABBARD  FISH. 

Frost-Fisu. 


See      CuTLASS-FlsH ; 


SCABIES.    See  Itch;  Mange. 

SCABIOUS  (OF.,  Fr.  scalieuse,  from  JIL. 
scuhi(jsii.  fem.  sg.  of  Lat.  scabiosus.  rough,  scaly, 
from  scabies,  scurf,  scab ;  so  called  because  re- 
garded as  a  remedy  for  skin  diseases),  Scabiosa. 
A  genus  of  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Dipsa- 
caceip,  natives  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
flowers  are  collected  in  terminal  beads,  sur- 
rounded by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  w'hich  re- 
sembles the  head  of  a  species  of  Compositce. 
The  devil's-bit  scabious  (Scabiosa  Succisa),  com- 
mon in  European  pastures,  is  astringent  and  was 
formerly  in  medicinal  repute  in  skin  eruptions. 
The  root  is  very  abruptly  pointed,  on  which  ac- 
count Middle  Age  superstition  regarded  it  as 
bitten  off  by  the  devil,  out  of  envy,  because  of 
its  usefulness  to  mankind. 


BCABI0U8  (Sc&Mosa  Succisa). 

SCALA,  La  (It.,  the  staircase).  A  famous 
theatre  in  Milan,  Italy,  built  in  1778,  next  in 
size  to  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples,  and 
holding  3600  spectators. 
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SCALA     SANTA,     sUn'td.       See     Laterax, 

Cm  Kill  OK  Sai.m  John. 

SCALCHI,  skiil'k^,  Sofia  (1850-).  An 
Itiilian  n|ifi;\tip  sin^or,  horn  in  Tuiin.  Slip 
inailc  luT  cli'liut  in  Mantua,  in  IStili,  and  san;; 
in  opera  tlirougliout  Europe.  In  18S3  she  nuiilc 
her  tirst  appearance  in  the  I'nited  States,  where 
she  became  a  <,'reat  favorite.  Her  voice,  a  rich 
contralto  of  extensive  compass,  enabled  her  also 
to  sing  mezzo-soprano.  Her  most  successfnl 
roles  include  Siebel  in  Gounod's  Faust;  Fides 
in  Meyerbeer's  I'rojjhrlc;  ^Vnnu'ris  in  \'e,rdi's 
A'ida :  Arsaee  in  Rossini's  Soniramidc :  and 
Pierotto  in  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Vhamoumx. 

SCALD  HEAD.     See  Favus. 

SCALDS.     See  BuR.xs  and  Scalds. 

SCALE  (Lat.  scala,  staircase,  ladder,  from 
sc(i>i(!t  IT,  to  climb.  Ski.  shaitd.  to  sjiring,  ascend). 
In  nui-ie,  a  succession  of  notes  arranged  in  the 
order  of  pitch,  and  comprising  those  sounds 
which  nuiy  occur  in  a  piece  of  nuisic  written  in 
a  given  ke,v.  The  scale  consists  of  a  series  of 
seven  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  ( fl.\ed  on 
as  the  tonic  or  key-note)  to  its  octave,  which 
may  be  extended  indefinitely  up  or  down,  so  long 
as  the  sounds  continue  to  be  musical.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  these 
scales  are  founded,  and  of  their  derivation  from 
the  harmonic  triad,  see  Major;  Minor.  See  also 
Greek   Mrsic;    Modes. 

SCALE  INSECT  (AS.  scealn,  sceale,  OHG. 
scfild.  (iiT,  Schiilc,  shell,  husk,  scale,  Goth,  skaija, 
tile;  connected  witli  OChurcli  Slav,  sicolikd.  mus- 
sel, Russ.  skala,  bark,  shell,  Lith.  skelti,  to  split; 
probably  connected  ultimately  with  Eng.  shell). 
Anv  insect  of  the  famil.v  Coccid*  (q.v. ),  some- 
times also  called  'scale-bug.'  or  'bark-louse.'  The 
scale  insects  are  distinguished  from  their  nearest 
allies  by  the  absence  of  wings  in  the  females,  by 
the  possession  of  only  two  wings  in  the  males,  by 
the  absence  of  any  mouth  or  feeding  apparatus 
in  the  adult  males,  which,  instead,  are  usually 
sup])Iied  with  large  supplementary  eyes.  Further, 
in  both  sexes  the  legs  (when  present)  terminate 
in  a  single  claw  at  the  tip  of  a  single-jointed 
tarsus.  The  group  is  now  diviiled  into  twelve 
subfamilies,  which  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
The  true  scale-bearers  belong  to  the  subfamilies 
Conchaspinip  and  Diaspinte,  the  scale  in  the 
former  group  being  composed  of  secreted  matter, 
in  the  latter  cast  skins  and  secreted  matter  to- 
gether. ■  The  so-called  'naked'  scales  compose  the 
ten  other  subfamilies,  nearlj-  all  the  species  of 
which  secrete  some  substance  which  more  or  less 
disguises  tliem.  The  subfamilies  are  more  or  less 
characterized  as  follows:  Dactylopiinis  (mealy 
bugs,  q.v.).  covered  with  a  white,  waxy,  pow- 
derv  secretion  which  sometimes  forms  long,  ap- 
piirently  fibrous  bundles;  Lecaniiniv  projier,  a 
cleft  posterior  extremit.v  in  the  female ;  Hcmi- 
coccina',  larvae  with  abdominal  lobes;  Tachar- 
diin.Tp.  hic  insects  (see  Lac),  inclosed  in  a 
resinous  cell  with  three  orifices;  Coccinae,  no  anal 
tiiliercles  in  the  female ;  Idiococcina>.'  short  an- 
tenna'; Brachyscelinfe,  gall-making  coccids.  In 
each  of  these  subfamilies  the  males  have  simple 
e.yes;  in  the  Ortheziina>  and  Monophlebina;  the.v 
have  compound  e.ves.  The  last-named  group, 
mainly  Australian,  contains  the  largest  species, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  an  inch  long. 

The  scale  insects  live  upon  the  sap  of  plants, 
and   with   few   exceptions   are   considered    pests. 


(See  San  Josfi  Scale;  Oyster-Shell  Kark- 
LorsE;  Orange  Insects.)  Since  they  are  in- 
significant in  appearance  and  are  attached  to 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  some  of  theni  have  spread 
upon  nursery  stock  and  fruit  and  have  become 
cosmopolitan  in  their  di>tril)Ution.  With  many 
(he  original  home  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Among  the  most  notable  .\meriian  scale  insects 
are  the  following:  Cottony  cushion  scale  [Iccrya 
I'lirrliiisi) ,  once  troublesome  in  California,  but 
subdued  by  a  ladyliird  {S'orius  ciirdinalis)  im- 
Iiorted  from  .Australia  (see  I.auyhird)  ;  species 
of  the  genus  Kernies,  remarkable  for  the  gall-like 
form    of   the    adult    females,    which    clo.scly    re- 


SAN   JOs£   8CAI  r. 

A  young  Inrva;  a  pear  covered  with  8i'al<^  InsectR;  and 
the  scales^  eiiUii-Ked. 

semble  small  oak  galls;  cotton.v  maple  scale  {Pul- 
viiiuria  iiiiiuiiirnibilis) ,  a  brown  naked  scale 
which  secretes  a  large,  white,  waxy,  unribbed 
egg-mass;  black  scale  of  the  orange  and  olive 
(Lccanium  olc(v),  a  cosmopolitan  species,  trouble- 
some in  California;  hemispherical  scale  (Lcca- 
nium hcmisi)licnicum) ,  a  common  greenhouse 
pest  throughout  the  world,  living  out  of  doors 
upon  citrus  trees  in  the  Gulf  States.  Of  the  true 
armored  scales,  aside  from  those  mentionecl,  there 
arc  the  scurfy  bark-louse  of  the  apple  (I'liiatuispis 
furfurufy)  ;pine-lcaf  scale  (Chionds/iis  pinifoliir)  ; 
and  the  common  rose  scale  (Diaspis  ro.sfr),  all  of 
which  are  often  troublesonie  upon  their  host 
plants.  Jlost  scale  insects  arc  oviparous.  Certain 
species,  however,  are  viviparous,  and  some  must 
be  parthenogenetic.  With  one  species,  the  common 
'flat'  scale  { Lccniiiiim  hespcridum) ,  which  is  cos- 
mopolitan and  a  frequent  denizen  of  hothouses, 
the  male  has  never  been  found,  although  the  fe- 
males occur  in  incalculable  numbers. 

Remedies  fok  Scale  Insects.  In  temperate 
regions,  with  those  s])ecies  which  hibernate  in 
the  egg  stage,  scale' insects  can  usually  Iw  con- 
trolled by  spra.ving  the  plants  with  kerosene 
emulsion  in  the  early  spring  as  soon  as  the 
young  have  hatched,  the  young  insects  being  un- 
protected by  a  scaly  covering.  With  species  which 
hibernate  in  the  adult  or  half-grown  condition 
protected  by  the  scale,  and  which  give  birth  to 
young  at  irregular  and  prolonged  periods,  pure 
kerosene    and    crude    petroleum    may    be    lightly 
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suinyed  upon  ilonnnnt  fruit  trees.  <.'enerall.v  in 
the  'bripht  9unlit:ht,  when  ova|>oration  will  be 
so  suee.lv  that  the  trees  will  remain  uninjured. 
Manv  treatments  of  this  kind  have  been  suecess- 
ful.  but  others  have  resulted  in  tlie  loss  of  valu- 


able trees. 


FLUTED  8CALE. 

a.  full-grown  feiimU> :  h,  same, 
after  secretion  ot  Uuted  egg-snc. 


Petroleum  ond  water  mixed  by  spe- 
cially devised  pumps 
has  been  etfective.   A 
V   '  mixture  of  unslaked 

lime  (:iO  pounds), 
sulphur  (20  ]iouiuls), 
and  salt  ( 15  pminds) 
has  been  successful 
in  California  against 
armored  scales,  and 
in  portions  of  the 
East  also.  The  in- 
gredients are  placed 
together  in  a  barrel 
Avith  thirty  or  forty  gaUons  of  water  and  boiled 
with  steam  for  three  or  four  hours.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  diluted  to  sixty  gallons  and  should 
preferably  be  applied  hot.  It  leaves  a  limy  coat- 
ing which  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  young  scales, 
and  when  not  washed  ciff  by  rains  it  retains  its 
value  for  several  weeks.  Whale-oil  or  fish-oil  soap, 
preferably  Tuade  with  potash  lye,  is  dissolved  in 
water  by  boiling  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  iiiakes  an  excel- 
lent winter  wash  for  armored  scales.  If  applied 
hot  and  on  a  warm  day  in  winter  it  can  easily 
be  put  on  trees  with  an  ordinary  spray  pump.  On 
a  cold  day,  however,  it  will  clog.  Many  of  the 
States  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  nursery  stock  unless  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  a  State  official  or  a  recognized 
expert  that  it  has  been  inspected  and  found  free 
from  scale  insects,  or  unless  it  has  been  fumi- 
gated with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  To  perform 
this  fumigation  at  a  nursery  a  small  air-tight 
fumigation   house    is    usually   constructed.      See 

IN.SECTICIDE. 

Consult:  Green,  Coccidw  of  Ceylon  (London, 
1896-90)  ;  Comstock,  Manual  for  the  Htudy  of 
Insects  (Ithaca,  189,t):  Howard,  Tlie  Insect 
Book  (Xew  York,  1902)  ;  Cockerell,  -'Tables  for 
the  Determination  of  the  Genera  of  Coceidie,"  in 
the  Caimdian  Entomologist  (London,  Ont., 
1899)  ;  llarlatt,  Farmers'  BuUetin  No.  127, 
United  »S7a?c.s  Department  of  Agriculture  (Wash- 
ington, 1901):  Marlatt,  Circular  Jj2,  second 
series  ( ib.,  1902). 

SCALES.  Small  plates  arising  from  the  skin 
and  forming  the  covering  or  armature  of  the 
bodies  of  various  animals,  as  fishes,  lizards, 
snakes,  and  a  few  mammals.  In  fishes  the,y  are 
present  in  most  forms  as  calcified  plates  in  the 
skin,  which  may  be  so  minute  as  to  be  almost 
microscopic,  or  in  the  form  of  large  plates. 
Agassiz  classified  scales  into  placoid,  ganoid, 
ctenoid,  and  cycloid,  and  classified  fishes  into 
these  four  groups.  The  most  primitive  scales, 
found  in  the  elasmobranchs,  consist  of  a  basal 
plate  of  dentine  bearing  a  central  spine,  covered 
externally  by  an  enamel  coat.  The  former  is 
derived  from  the  derma  and  the  enamel  is  se- 
creted by  the  epidermis.  These  are  the  placoid 
scales,  and  they  show  a  great  similarity  in 
their  structure  and  development  to  teeth  (q.v. ). 
In  ganoid  scales  the  basal  portion  is  formed  as 
in  placoid  scales  and  is  covered  by  a  coating  of 
smooth,    hard    substance    called    ganoin.      These 


are  generally  of  a  rhonilioid  form,  as  in  (he  gar- 
pike  (Lepidosteus) .  Hoth  ctenoid  and  cycloid 
scales  ma.v  occur  within  the  same  famil.v,  or  even 
smaller  group,  so  that  their  lack  of  imjiortance 
as  characters  upon  which  to  base  a  classification 
must  be  conceded.  Among  the  Amphibia  more 
or  less  calcified  or  ossified  scales  are  entirely 
restricted  to  the  Stegocephali  and  Apoda.  Those 
of  the  former  group  (which  is  extinct)  were 
small  and  partl.v  calcified  or  perhaps  ossified, 
"and  we  can  only  surmise,"  says  tiadow,  "that 
these  scales  were  covered  by  corrcs|)on<ling 
dernial  sheaths."  The  modern  cseeilians  luive 
a  partial  scale-ai'mature  which  consists  of 
calcareous  cell-secretions,  and  is  consequently 
an  entirely  mesodermal  product  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  cutis.  ( See  Molting.)  Reptiles  have 
from  the  earliest  times  been  characterized  by 
their  coating  of  scales  in  most  groups.  The 
term  in  its  ordinar.y  sense,  however,  applies 
mainl.y  to  the  covering  of  modern  lizards  and 
snakes.  The  scales  of  these  creatures  are  formed 
by  the  cutis,  and  have  a  horny  epidermal  cover- 
ing, which  peels  off  periodicall.v  when  the  skin 
is  'shed.'  In  some  lizards  they  are  nearly  absent; 
in  many  tlie.v  contain  'osteoderms'  or  ossified  por- 
tions of  the  cutis,  over  a  part  or  all  of  the  body. 
Snakes  never  have  osteoderms.  Well-developed 
scales  overlap,  but  in  some  eases  lie  flat,  edge  to 
edge. 

In  birds,  where  a  serablanfe  of  scales  appears, 
as  in  the  penguins,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for 
as  modified  feathers;  and  in  scaly  mammals,  such 
as  the  manis  and  the  scale-tailed  squirrel 
(Anomalurus) .  the  scales  are  formed  of  ag- 
glutinated hairs. 

SCALES  OF  NOTATION.  Systems  for 
writing  numbers  have  Ijeen  formed  witli  various 
bases ;  those  known  to  have  been  used  by  civil- 
ized or  semi-civilized  peoples  are  chiefly  the 
quinary  (scale  of  5),  denary  (scale  of  10),  duo- 
decimal (scale  of  12),  vicenary  (scale  of  20), 
and  sexagesimal  (scale  of  60)  systems.  The 
binary  system  (scale  of  2)  was  advocated  by 
Leibnitz  for  scientific  purposes.  Such  a  system 
requires  onlv  the  figures  0,  1.  and  reduces  the 
fundamental  operations  to  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. But  these  advantages  are  offset  by  the  ex- 
cessive repetitions  of  the  digits  to  express  ordi- 
nary numbers.  Thus  289  is  expressed  in  the 
binary  scale  100.100,001.  The  ternary  and  quater- 
nary s,ystems,  the  latter  of  which  is  known  to 
have  been  u.sed  by  certain  savage  tribes,  are 
open  to  the  same  objection.  The  quinary  system 
(scale  of  5)  probabl,y  originated  in  the  practice 
of  finger  reckoning.  (See  Finger  SyMnoLiSM.) 
It  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  many  savage 
tribes,  especially  among  the  primitive  .South 
Americans  and  proliabl.v  among  the  early  Rus- 
sians. The  senary  .system  (scale  of  G).  septenary 
(scale  of  7),  octary  (scale  of  8),  and  nonary 
(scale  of  9)  may  be  said  to  exist  in  theory  only. 
The  denary  scale  as  a  system  of  numeration  is 
practically  •  co-extensive  with  civilization.  It, 
like  the  quinary  scale,  doubtless  originated  in 
the  finger  reckoning  of  primitive  peoples.  Thi.s 
system  owes  its  popularit.v  largely  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  power  of  the  Hindu  notation.  The 
base  12  of  the  duodecimal  scale  may  have  been 
suggested  b.y  the  twelve  lunations  in  the  solar 
year.  Its  popnlarity  among  the  Romans  is  well 
attested,  and  the  dozen,  gross,  shilling,  foot,  and 
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pound  are  evidences  of  its  longevity.  Tlie  nota- 
tion for  suuli  a  system  would  evidently  require 
12  figures  and  possess  peculiar  advantages.  Thus, 
ii  3i  \'  h  °^  ^^  units  are  all  integral,  while 
i,  I,  J  of  10  units  are  not.  For  manipulation 
and  direct  measurement  which  depend  upon 
the  convenient  graduation  of  the  measuring 
scale  tlie  duodecimal  system  is  convenient,  but 
for  the  other  purposes  of  calculation  the  decimal 
scale  is  superior.  Tlie  primitive  Scandinavians. 
the  Caribbecs,  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have 
used  the  scale  of  20.  The  .sexagesimal  system 
(scale  of  00)  was  undoubtedly  originated  by  the 
Babylonian  ]uiests  for  astronomical  calculations. 
Perhaps  the  Babylonians  also  divided  their  days 
into  00  equal  parts,  as  is  found  in  the  Veda  cal- 
endars of  the  ancient  Hindus.  This  svstem  was 
also  used  among  the  Greeks,  having  been  intro- 
duced by   Hipparchus. 

For  tlie  history  of  various  scales,  consult : 
Tylor,  I'rlmitivc  Culture  (London,  1S71):  Co- 
nant,  Thv  Number  Concept  (New  York,  18!)0), 
and  the  bibliographies  there  given.  For  doubts 
as  to  the  commonly  accepted  origin  of  the  sexa- 
gesimal system,  consult  Sayce  and  Bosanquet, 
"Babylonian  Astronomy,"  in  the  ilonthJy  Xotices 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ( 1880,  vol.  xl., 
No.  3). 

SCAL'IGER.  Joseph  Justus  (1.540-l(;nO).  A 
celebrated  French  scholar,  the  tenth  child  of 
Julius  Casar  Scaliger,  born  August  4,  1.540,  at 
Agen.  in  Guienne.  whence  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux.  A  pestilence 
breaking  out  in  Bordeaux,  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father,  who  put  him  under  a  narrow  but  rigorous 
classical  training,  under  which  he  attained  great 
proficiency  as  a  Latinist;  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  Greek  under  the  famous  Turne- 
bus.  He  was  less  indebted,  however,  to  any 
master  than  to  himself;  and  finding  that  his 
progress  was  slow  under  his  great  preceptor,  he 
closeted  himself  alone  with  Homer,  and  in  21 
days  read  him  through,  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin 
translation,  and  committed  him  to  memory.  In 
less  than  four  months  he  mastered  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Hebrew,  Sj'riac.  Persian,  and  most  of 
the  modern  European  languages  Avere  acquired 
in  rapid  succession.  He  was  a  professor  at 
Geneva,  1572-74:  became  a  Protestant,  and  was 
thus  cut  off  from  any  considerable  appoint- 
ment in  France.  Except  that  he  traveled  a  good 
deal,  and  visited  the  chief  universities  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  even  found  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, we  know  little  of  his  life  up  to  1593.  In 
that  year  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Lipsius 
in  the  chair  of  literature  at  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  January  21,  1009,  recognized  as  the 
leading  scholar  in  Europe.  He  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense vigor  of  understanding  and  must  be  cred- 
ited with  having  been  the  first  to  lay  down  in 
his  treatise  De  Emendaiione  Tcmporum  (Paris, 
1583)  a  complete  system  of  chronolog\'  formed 
upon  fixed  principles.  It  was  this  achievement 
that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  father  of  chrono- 
logical science.  It  was  subjected  to  much  emen- 
datory  criticism  by  critics  like  Petavius,  and 
also  by  liimself.  its  errors  having  Ijecii  partly 
corrected  by  him  in  his  later  work,  the  Thesaurus 
Temporum  (Amsterdam.  1058).  Among  the 
classical   authors  whom   he  criticised  and  anno- 


tated are  Theocritus,  Seneca  (the  tragedies), 
Varro,  Ausonius,  Catullus,  Tiluillus,  Propertius, 
Manilius,  and  Festus.  His  other  works  are:  De 
Tribua  Scclis  Judworum  ;  I'oriiiiitu  :  Epist<il<r:  a 
translation  into  Latin  of  Arabian  proverbs,  etc. 
Interesting  notices  of  hiin  are  preserved  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Scaligerann.  which  embody  his 
conversations.  Consult:  Bernay.  Joseph  Justus 
Sciiliiier  (Berlin,  18551,  with  a  list  of  his  works; 
Mark  Pattison,  "The  Lives  of  the  Two  Scaligers," 
in  Essays,  cd.  l,y  Xetlleship    (Oxford,    18Si)j. 

SCALIGER,  Julius  C.es.\k  (14841558). 
An  Italian  classical  scholar,  born  at  Hiva,  on 
Lake  (iarda.  Italy.  Up  to  his  forty-second  year 
(iiulio  Bordoni,  as  he  was  originally  called,  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Venice  or  Padua,  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medicine  and  natural  science.  In  1529 
he  went  to  Agen  to  practice  medicine  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  He  left  a  mass  of  publica- 
tions and  a  great  reputation  for  the  exti-iit  and 
depth  of  his  learning.  His  best  known  luiblications 
are:  C'ommcutarii  in  liipporratis  Litirum  de  In- 
somniis;  De  Causis  Linyua:  Lalimr  Liliri  Will., 
celebrated  as  the  first  considerable  work  written 
on  tile  Latin  language  in  modern  times,  and  not 
without  value  even  to-day;  his  Latin  translation 
of  Aristotle's  History  of  Auiiiials;  his  E.rireitn- 
tiouuin  Exotericarum  liber  quiitlus  decinius  de 
Subtililate  ad  llieroiiyinuui  Cardaiiuui ;  his  seven 
books  of  Poetics  (also  in  Latin,  and  on  the  whole 
his  best  work);  his  Commentaries  on  .-iristotle 
and  Theophrastus :  his  two  orations  against  Eras- 
mus; his  Latin  poems,  etc.  Consult:  Pattison, 
E.^says  (Oxford,  1889)  ;  Nisard.  Lcs  (/ludiateurs 
de  la  repuhliijue  des  lettres  (Paris.  1800)  ;  Bou- 
rousse  de  Lallorc.  Jules  Cesar  de  VEseale  (Agen, 
1800)  :  Magen,  Documents  sur  Julius  Casar 
fioalirier  et  sa  fainille  (ib.,  1873). 

SCALLOP  (OF.  e.icalope.  from  MDutcli  .schel- 
pc,  Dutch  schelp,  shell:  probably  connected  wilh 
ICng.  scalp,  scale,  shell).  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  faiuilj'  Pectinida;.  The  outline  is  regularly 
fan-shape,  though  one  valve  is  often  more  convex 
than  the  other.  The  hinge  is  extended  by  ears, 
and  in  most  species  both  valves  have  ribs  radiat- 
ing from  the  umbo  to  the  margin.  The  animal 
has  a  small  foot.  Some  of  the  species  are  capable 
of  attaching  themselves  by  a  Inssus;  they  are 
capable  also  of  leaping  by  opening  and  rajiidly 
chising  the  valves.  Two  species  occur  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  eonimon 
scallop  (Pecten  irradians)  and  the  larger  and 
handsomer  Northern  one  {Pecten  Islandicus) , 
which  is  sometimes  four  or  five  inches  across,  the 
valves  very  much  flattened  and  without  radiating 
ridges ;  the  latter  species  is  found  from  Vineyard 
Sound  northward,  but  is  most  common  along  the 
coast  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  etc.  The  ccuiinion 
scalloj)  is  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  other,  the 
shell  is  consideralily  arched,  and  the  radiating 
ridges  are  prominent.  The  scallop  is  in  great 
demand  as  a  delicacy,  the  large  adductor  muscle 
being  the  part  specially  sought  after. 

Careful  and  extended  studies  on  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  scallop  of  Narragansett  Bay  have 
been  made  by  Risser.  It  is  a  hermaphrodite,  and 
the  entire  mass  of  eggs,  probably  more  than  a 
million,  may  be  discharged  in  the  course  of  an 
hiiiir  and  a  half.  The  breeding  season  is  in  June. 
The  eggs,  which  may  be  artificially  fertilized,  are 
spherical  and  about  ^fj'^f;  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  embryo  begins  to  swim  within  36  hours  after 
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fertilization,  nml  tlie  shells  arc  formed  when  the 
young  is  4S  hours  old,  with  the  cliaraeteristic 
stliapf.  The  scallop  spawns  when  one  year  old, 
wlien  the  average  size  is  about  2Vi  inches 
from  the  hinge  to  the  ventral  margin.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  scallop  docs  not  live  more  than 
two  vears,  and  it  is  evident  that  taking  scal- 
lops "less  than  a  year  old  is  most  injurious  to 
the  industry.  Scallops  which  are  marked  with 
the  'line  of  growth'  are  those  which  have 
spawned.  Although  the  ordinary  scallop  is  re- 
garded as  a  delicacy,  the  great  Northern  scallop 
{I'crlcii  Itiiiiimxlatus),  conimon  in  retired  har- 
bors on  the  Labrador  coast  and  in  the  Ciulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,' is  still  more  delicious  eating. 

Fossil  scallops  are  connnon  in  the  rocks  of  all 
formations  above  the  Silurian.  For  embryology 
and  culture,  consult  Risser,  .ilst  Report  Commis- 
siditrr  uf  liliodc  J.ihind  Fishcric.f  (Providence, 
HIOl).  For  fossil  species,  consult  Zittel  and 
Eastman.  Textbook  of  PuUeontology,  vol.  i.  (Lon- 
don.  I!i00).     See  Colored  Plate  of  Clams  and 

MtSSKI.S. 

SCALLOP.      A   device  in  heraldry.     See  Es- 

C.M.Ol'. 

SCALP  (jirobably  connected  with  JIDutch 
sclieljie.  Dutch  schclp.  OHG.  seeliia,  dialcctrc 
Ger.  SeJielfe,  shell,  husk,  scale,  and  ultimately 
with  Eng.  shell,  .iciile).  The  term  employed  to 
designate  the  outer  covering  of  the  skull.  Except 
in  the  fact  that  hair  in  both  sexes  grows  more 
luxuriantly  on  the  scalp  than  elsewhere,  the 
skin  of  tlie  scalp  differs  slightly  from  ordinary 
skin.  Besides  the  skin,  the  scalp  is  composed  of 
the  exi)anded  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontal  mus- 
cle, and  of  intermediate  cellular  tissue  and  blood- 
vessels. Injuries  to  the  scalp  are  to  be  treated 
accoriling  to  the  usual  antiseptic  methods  with 
especial  care  to  drainage,  since  any  extensive  sup- 
purative process  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  oc- 
cipito-frontalis  muscle  is  likely  to  cause  serious 
trouble.  Extensive  injuries  with  accompanying 
brain  shock  of  course  require  absolute  rest.  Burns 
of  the  scalp  are  very  liable  to  be  followed  by 
erysipelas  and  dilfuse  inHammation,  but  the  brain 
is  comparatively  seldom  aftected  in  these  cases. 
Tumor  of  the  scalp  is  not  uncommon,  the  most 
frccjuent  being  the  cutaneous  cyst  popularly 
known  as  wen   (q.v. ),  and  the  vascular  tumor. 

SCALPING.  The  custom  of  removing  the 
scalp  of  a  slain  enemy,  a  practice  common  to 
all  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  in  the  arid  Southwest  and  the  region  of  the 
upper  Columbia,  but  apparently  unknown,  unless 
as  an  intrusive  custom,  among  the  Eskimo,  along 
the  Northwest  coast,  on  the  Pacific  coast  west  of 
the  Cascade  range  and  the  Sierras,  excepting 
with  a  few  California  tribes,  or  in  Mexico  and 
southward.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  also  ainong 
the  ancient  Scythians.  The  reason  for  scalping 
seems  to  be  that  the  scalp  was  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  the  warrior's  prowess  and  the  most 
convenient  souvenir  for  ornamentation  and  ex- 
hibition. Men,  women,  and  children  alike  w-ere 
scalped,  but  no  scalp  was  ever  knowingly  taken 
from  the  living  enemy.  The  scalp  trophy  con- 
sisted of  the  skin,  with  the  hair  attached,  from 
the  erown  of  the  head  over  a  circular  diameter 
of  about  four  inches.  With  the  warriors  of  the 
tribes  which  practiced  this  custom  the  hair  on 
this  portion  of  the  head  was  always  permitted  to 
grow  its  full  length  and  was  carefully  braided 


and  ornamented  with  beads  or  other  trinkets,  it 
being  held  a  point  of  honor  not  to  shave  the 
scalplock.  The  scalp  was  removed  by  drawing 
the  knife  in  a  circle  around  the  scalplock  and 
giving  a  strong  pull,  sometimes  even  using  the 
teeth  to  help  the  operation.  Tlie  seal])  was  then 
stretched  on  a  little  hoop  to  drj',  after  which  it 
was  painted  on  the  under  side  with  red  paint 
and  mounted  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod.  to  be 
carried  by  the  women  in  the  svibsequent  seal]) 
dance.  It  was  afterwards  kept  bv  the  warrior 
between  the  covers  of  liis  shield,  to  be  taken  out 
on  ceremonial  occasions  and  fastened  at  his 
horse's  bridle,  or  was  put  with  the  tribal  "medi- 
einc,'  or  perhaps  sacrificed  to  the  sun  by  hang- 
ing it  upon  a  tree  or  pole  in  some  lonely  s])Ot. 
If  opportunity  permitted,  the  remainder  of  the 
hair  with  the  skin  attached  was  taken  at  the 
same  time  to  be  divided  into  scalplocks  for  use 
as  fringes  upon  'war  shirts'  or  leggings. 

The  custom  of  scalping  was  adopted  by  the 
whites  and  extensively  practiced,  frequently  with 
direct  ollicial  encouragement,  in  all  the  border 
wars  from  King  Philip's  War  down  to  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  border  fighters  of  a 
later  period  invariably  scalped  their  slain  In- 
dians when  opportunity  permitted,  and  during 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  both  English  and 
American  officers  encouraged  their  Indian  allies 
in  the  practice  by  offers  of  bounties  and  rewards, 
even,  in  some  cases,  where  the  scalps  taken  were 
those  of  white  people.  The  Mexican  Government 
formerly  employed  a  company  of  American  scalp- 
hunters  against  the  Apache  at  the  fixed  price 
of  one  ounce  of  gold  per  scalp.  Scalps  were 
taken  by  troops  in  the  Modoc  war  in  1873. 

SCAMAN'DER  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  XKa/iauSpos, 
iSkaiiiiiiKlron} .  Tlie  ancient  name  of  a  river  in 
tlie  Trodd,  which,  according  to  Homer,  was  also 
called  Xanthus  (Gk..  yellow)  by  the  gods.  The 
Seamander  rose  in  Mount  Ida  ( q.v. ) .  and,  flow- 
ing west  and  north,  discharged  itself  into  the 
Hellespont,  after  being  joined  by  the  Simois, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Like  most  other 
points  in  Trojan  topography,  the  identity  of  this 
river  has  been  disputed.  It  is  now  clear  that  it 
is  the  modern  Mendereh,  though  its  course  has 
probably  changed  since  ancient  times. 

SCAMAN'DRIUS  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^Katidvopios, 
iSIcdnuindrios) .  The  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, called  Astyanax  (q.v.)   by  the  Trojans. 

SCAMMONY  (OF.  scammonee,  seamonee, 
seainnioitic,  Fr.  scammonee,  from  Lat.  seani- 
monea,  scammonia,  from  Gk.  cKafifiuina,  skam- 
monia,  scammony).  A  gum  resin  of  an  ashy  gray 
color,  rough  externally,  and  having  a  resinous, 
splintering  fracture.  Few  drugs  are  so  imi- 
formly  adulterated  as  scammony,  which  when 
pure  contains  from  81  to  83  per  cent,  of  resin 
(which  is  the  active  purgative  ingredient),  (i  or 
8  of  gum,  with  a  little  starch,  sand,  filu-e.  and 
water.  The  ordinary  ajlulterations  are  chalk, 
flour,  guaiacum,  resin,  and  gum  tragacanth. 
Scammony  is  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  ca- 
thartic of  the  drastic  kind.  The  resin  of  scam- 
mony, which  may  be  extracted  from  the  crude 
drug  by  means  of  alcohol,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  always  of  a  nearly  uniform  strength, 
and  of  being  almost  tasteless.  The  senmmonti 
ini.rtKre.  composed  of  four  grains  of  resin  of 
scammony,  triturated  with  two  ounces  of  milk 
until  a  uniform  emulsion  is  obtained,  forms  an 
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ndniiralile  purgative.  Anotlicr  popular  form  for 
the  administration  of  jscammoiiy  is  the  com- 
pound ponder  of  sva  111)110)11/,  coiiii)osi'd  of  scam- 
mony,  jalap,  and  ginger.  .Scjunmony  is  fre- 
quently given  surreptitiously  in  the  form  of 
biscuit  to  children  troubled  with  threadworms. 
.Scanunony  is  derived  from  Convolvulus  seam- 
nionia  (natural  order  Convo!vulaee;e),  growing  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Cireece.  and  in  tlie  south  of  Rus- 
sia. It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  thii-k.  lleshy,  taper- 
ing root  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  3  to  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  sends  up  several  smooth,  slender, 
twining  stems,  with  leaves  shaped  like  arrow- 
heads, on  long  stalks.  All  parts  eontain  a  milky 
juice.  The  scamniony  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but 
the  drug  is  collected  from  it  where  it  grows  wild. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  collecting  scamniony  is  by 
laying  bare  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  making 
incisions,  and  placing  shells  or  small  vessels  tn 
receive  the  juice  as  it  flows,  which  soon  dries  and 
hardens  in  the  air. 

SCAMOZZI,  ska-mot'se,  Vixcenzo  (1552- 
lOlU).  An  Italian  architect,  born  in  Viccnza. 
He  studied  under  Sansovino  in  Venice.  In  1582 
he  had  become  master  of  works  of  the  Pro- 
euratie  Nuove,  and,  going  to  Eome  in  1585,  came 
under  the  influence  of  Fontana  and  Bernini.  His 
later  works  in  the  Baroque  style  include  the 
C'ornaro  Palace  on  the  Grand  Canal.  To  an  earlier 
and  less  ornate  period  belong  the  Barbari  monu- 
ment in  the  Church  of  the  Carita,  which  first 
made  him  famous,  and  the  lilnary  of  Saint 
ilark's,  which  he  completed.  He  wrote  Idea  dclV 
ai-ehitettiira  n)iirersale  (1615).  Consult  the  Z/i'/e 
by  Scolari   (Treviso,  1837). 

SCAMP,  or  Bacalao.  A  name  in  Florida  for 
either  of  two  species  of  grouper  (q.v.),  of  the 
genus  ilycteroperca,  both  excellent  food-fishes. 

SCAN'DERBEG  (from  Turk.  Iske)ide)-be(j) , 
Prince  Alexander  (c.1404-68).  A  celebrated 
patriot  chief  of  Albania.  His  real  name  was 
George  Castriota,  and  his  father,  John  Cas- 
triota,  was  one  of  the  hereditary  princes  of 
Epirus.  In  1413  he  was  delivered  to  the  Turks 
as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
Albanian  chiefs,  and  his  beauty  and  intelligence 
so  pleased  Amurath  II.  that  he  was  lodged  in 
the  royal  palace  and  brought  up  in  Islamism. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  a  Turkish  force,  he  fled 
in  1443  with  some  three  hundred  companions  to 
his  native  country  and  by  a  stratagem  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  of  Croia.  At  the 
news  of  his  success,  the  whole  country  rose  in 
insurrection,  and  in  thirty  days  he  had  driven 
every  Turk,  except  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrad,  out 
of  the  country.  He  raised  an  army  of  15,000 
men  with  which  he  scattered  (1444)  a  Turkish 
force  of  40,000  men.  Three  other  Turkisli  armies 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  Venetians,  too,  were 
made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Albanian  leader. 
Amurath  II.  took  the  field  in  1449  against 
Scanderbeg  and  stormed  nian.v  of  the  principal 
fortresses,  but  was  baffled  at  Croia  (1450). 
Scanderbeg's  splendid  success  brought  him  con- 
gratulations and  substantial  aid  from  the  Pope 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  and  Aragon.  Mo- 
hammed II,  granted  him  favorable  terms  in  1401, 
and  Scanderbeg  thereupon  entered  Italy,  where 
he  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Aragonese  in 
Naples  against  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Anjou  (1401-62).  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Pope,  he  broke  the  truce  with  the  Turks  in  1464. 


Mohammed  II.  dispatched  two  great  nrniies  for 
the  reduction  of  Albania,  and  Croia  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  in  1460;  but  the  restless  and 
indomitable  chief,  worn  out  with  ince.s.sant  toil, 
died  at  Alessio  on  .lanuary  17,  1468.  The  war 
continued,  but  the  great  mainstay  of  the  country 
was  now  wanting,  and  before  the  end  of  1468 
the  Turkish  power  had  been  firmly  established  in 
Epirus.  Scanderlieg  is  saiil  to  have  vanquished 
the  Turks  in  twenty-two  pitched  battles.  Con- 
sult: Pisko,  ^KttiHle)bcg  (\ienna,  18',I4)  ;  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  fall,  ed.  Bury,  vol.  vii.  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  11100). 

SCANDINA'VIA.  A  name  generally  used 
as  a  collective  term  for  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  a 
more  restricted  and  puiely  geograjdiical  sense 
the  name  is  confined  to  the  great  |)eninsula  of 
Xorthern  Europe,  including  only  Norwa.v  and 
Sweden.  The  name  »S'c«Hrfi«  was  first  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  designate  a  large  island  sup- 
posed to  lie  north  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  was 
probably  Southern  Sweden,  which  still  bear>  the 
name  of  Skaue,  and  which  was  then  not  known 
to  he  connected  with  the  maiuland   in  I  he  north. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURE.  See  Dani.sh  l.A.\(a  ai^k  anii 
Literati  RE;  Norwegian  Language;  Norweoiax 

LiTESATUBE;  SWEDISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. 

SCANDINAVIAN  MUSIC.  Since  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  sixteenth  century  nuisic  has 
been  extensivelv  cultivated  in  Scandinavia,  but 
until  the  nineteenth  eentur,y  all  forms  were 
modeled  after  the  music  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Dexmark.  The  earliest  operas  written  upon 
Danish  texts  were  b.y  German  coiii|iosers  who 
lived  in  Denmark.  The  more  prominent  among 
these  are  J.  A.  Schuiz,  Kunzen,  Weyse,  and 
Kuhlau.  The  first  native  Danish  composer  of 
note  is  Berggreen  (1801-80),  whose  opera  liillc- 
det  op  Busten  appeared  in  1832.  In  the  works 
of  Joiian  Peder  Emilius  Hartmann  (1805-limo) 
specifically  northern  traits  appear,  so  that  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  national 
Danish  school.  This  new  school  obtained  gen- 
eral recognition  through  the  works  of  Gaile 
(1817-iM)),  in  whose  overtures  and  symphonies 
distinctive  Scandinavian  themes  are  developed. 
Hartmann's  son,  Emil  Hartmann  (1836-08), 
added  several  operas  to  the  Danish  repertoire. 
Although  in  his  instrumental  works  he  strictl.v 
adheres  to  classical  forms,  he  gives  them  a  na- 
tional coloring  by  consciously  emphasizing  the 
Scandinavian  element.  Winding  (1S35-00)  was 
an  instrumental  composer  of  merit,  in  whose 
works  tlie  national  element  apjicars  rather  as 
the  expression  of  his  natural  talent  than  as  a 
conscious  attempt  to  obtain  local  color.  Han- 
nerik  (1843 — )  at  first  attracted  some  atten- 
tion with  his  yorther)i  Suites,  but  gradnall.v  sub- 
ordinated Scandinavian  characteristics  to  an  ex- 
cessive technical  development  of  the  orchestra. 
The  younger  Danish  composers  include  l.udwig 
Schvite  (1848 — ).  whose  works  are  also  warml.v 
apiireciated  outside  of  Denmark,  and  Enna 
(IS60 — ),  whose  opera  The  Wileh  created  a  sen- 
sation in  1802  in  Copenhagen.  In  the  field  of 
dance  music  Denmark  has  produci'd  I.umbve 
(1810-74),  who  wrote  about  300  dances  that  are 
remarkable     for     their     original     and     piquant 
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rlivlliiiw  :iiicl  niclnilK'  ilivi'lltiun.  S|)LH'i:il  iiu'iltion 
liiil>l  lie  iniiile  of  llu'  j;ic:U  scvoiitoi'iitlii'i.iituiy 
iiiii>l<'r.  Iliiiii^li  l>.v  l)irtli.  tliiiUKli  he  livi<l  <liii-lly 
in  liiiiiimiy,  Diolrich  Buxtoliiule  (  1(1.!7-1707 ). 
He  is  oiip  iif  those  who  created  a  distiiutly  in- 
utruineiilal  style  for  the  oifjan  ami  iiialcrially 
advanced  not  "only  the  style  of  oif;aii-playins. 
hut  also  the  instrumental  forms  of  tlie  toccata 
and   fufjiie. 

SwKDKN.  Durinjr  the  sixteentli  century  (Jus- 
tavus  Vasa  attached  many  noted  forcij;n  artists 
to  his  Court,  and  thus  in  Sweden  also  the  cultiva- 
tion of  music  at  lirst  remained  in  the  hands  of 
forei^'uers.  The  first  composer  of  note  was  a  Ger- 
man, Iliiirner  ( 17.59- 183.'!),  who  settled  in  Stock- 
holm in  1780.  In  his  operas  he  is  a  mere  imi- 
tator of  Gluek,  hut  iu  his  Swedish  songs  lie 
struck  a  distinct  national  tone.  He  also  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  Swedish  music  l>y  his  ar- 
ran;;emeiits  and  jmhlication  of  old  Swedish  na- 
tional folk-sonp,  and  tlie  restoration  of  the 
melndii's  in  the  ''Svensk  chorall)ok."  The  first 
native-horn  ccunposer  of  significance  was  Franz 
Berwald  (  17!UilS(i8) ,  who  wrote  some  good 
chandier-music  and  six  operas,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  1-iszt  and  Biilow.  Of  more  impor- 
tance is  l,indl>hid  (1801-78),  the  teacher  of 
.lenny  l.ind.  He  wrots  little  besides  songs,  which, 
however,  are  remarkal)le,  especially  in  tlieir  skill- 
ful use  of  local  color.  Hiillstriim  (  1821! — )  is 
hi.L'lily  esteemeil  by  his  com])atriots  for  his 
operas,  which  are  characteristically  Swedish, 
Siidermann  (18.32-7(i)  was  a  musician  of  rare 
talent,  a  master  of  orchestral  writing,  and  be- 
came well  known  outside  of  Sweden  for  his 
large  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  His  har- 
mony is  refined  and  individual,  his  melodic  in- 
vention original.  A  composer  much  esteemed  for 
his  symphonies,  overtures,  and  clmniber-nuisic  is 
Norman  (18.31-85).  The  operas  of  Hallen 
(1840 — )  are  strongly  influenced  by  Wagner,  yet 
they  also  preserve  Swedish  charaeteristios. 
Sjiigren  (18.5,'? — )  has  written  songs  and  beauti- 
ful compositions  for  the  piano.  He  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  Sweden's  greatest  melodist. 
Stcnliammar  (1870 — )  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention thnaigh  four  concerts  for  the  piano.  His 
other  works  include  choral  ballads,  overtures,  and 
three  siring  quartets. 

NoRW.VY.  The  way  for  national  Norwegian 
composers  was  prepared  by  Lindemann  1 1812- 
87),  who  collected  and  published  more  than  .500 
folk-songs.  The  first  native  composer  is  Kjerulf 
(181.5-C8).  The  number  of  his  works  is  small, 
but  both  his  songs  and  his  instrumental  music 
show,  national  characteristics.  Svendson  ( 1840 — ) 
has  an  international  reputation.  His  works  are 
Ihoroughly  individual  and  often  betray  the  com- 
poser's nationality  by  a  certain  harshness,  al- 
tlanigh  in  his  orchestral  works  he  follows  the 
nco-tierman  school  of  progi-amnie  music,  as  be- 
comes evident  from  the  titles  of  some  composi- 
tions: prelude  to  Bjornson's  Sigiiard  Slembe, 
overture  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  legend  for  orches- 
tra Zarahaydr,  ]\'orthcrn  CarnevtEl.  In  his  two 
symphonies  op.  4  and  1.5  he  uses  the  form  estab- 
lished by  the  classic  masters,  but  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  introduce  national  melodies.  Norwegian 
music  sufVereil  a  serious  loss  through  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  talented  Nordraak  (1842-60). 
-^t  a  very  early  age  he  was  attracted  by  the 
peculiarities  of  Norwegian  folk-music.  Shortly 
before    his    death    he    became    acquainted    with 


(iricg  (<i.v.),  who  at  that  time  was  under 
the  inlluence  of  Hartmann  and  (jade,  and  Nor- 
draak soon  aroused  in  his  new  friend  the  san\o 
enthusiasm  which  he  himself  felt  for  Norwegian 
melodies. 

The  works  of  Sinding  (  1850 — )  have  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  He  docs  not  confine 
himself  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  national 
traits,  but  employs  the  larger  forms  (symphony, 
chamber-music,  concertos).  If  he  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  (irieg, 
he  exhibits  greater  power  in  delineating  passion. 
Consult:  ^'on  Ravn,  "Skandinavische  Musik,"  in 
supplement  to  Jlendel's  Lcxikon  (Leipzig,  1882)  ; 
11.  Kiemann,  (Icschichte  der  Musik  seit  Beethoven 
(Leipzig,  1001)  ;  Soubise,  Histoire  de  la  musiqiie 
("Ktats  Scandinaves'')    (Paris,  lliol). 

SCANDINAVIAN  and  TEUTONIC  MY- 
THOLOGY. The  religion  of  the  Germanic  ])eo- 
plcs.  Teutonic  mythology  is  so  largely  based 
u])on  Scandinavian  sources  as  to  render  the  two 
terms  almost  synonymous.  The  number  of  nature 
gods,  with  marked,  strong  individuality,  is  small ; 
the  proportion  of  spirits  and  demons,  elves, 
dwarfs,  and  giants,  valkyries,  swan-maidens,  and 
norns,  unusually  large.  Most  of  these  creations 
are  mere  folk-lore  or  poetic  personifications, 
rather  than  real  mythic  figures,  founded  u])on  a 
definite  fact  in  outside  nature,  or  some  permanent 
element  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  man. 

The  final  conversion  of  the  Northern  Teutons 
to  Christianity  took  place  about  a.d.  1000.  The 
native  sources  of  mythology  are  in  general  not 
earlier  than  that  date,  many  of  them  nuich  later. 
The  Elda-  or  Poetic  Edda  (see  EuuA)  dales 
from  the  tenth  centurv';  the  Yoimyer  or  Prone 
Edda  and  the  Sagas  are  about  two  centuries 
later.  Both  these  dates  make  it  likely,  first,  that 
the  native  ideas  on  the  subject  are  present  in  an 
advanced  and  tangled  form,  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  mythic  roots  that  started  them ; 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  strong  admixture  of 
Christian,  and  perhaps  even  classical  ideas. 
There  are  indeed  foreign  influences  in  Scandi- 
navian mytholog;^',  but,  despite  this  non-Teutonic 
element,  the  mythology  is  essentiall)'  national 
in  s])irit  and  character. 

The  Scandinavian  gods  are  anthropomorphic, 
like  the  Greek  gods,  but  not  as  plastic  as  they. 
Their  personality  is  rugged,  even  if  they  fall 
short  both  in  the  graceful  fancy  and  the  tin- 
islied  mastery  of  the  Greek  deities.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  gods  portray  men:  Odin  (q.v. ) 
is  a  powerful,  shrewd,  not  unkindly  old  man ; 
Loki  is  ill-tempered,  fickle,  deceitful,  and  calum- 
niating; Balder  is  wondrously  fair,  beloved  of  all : 
Thor  performs  incredible  deeds,  but  only  when 
he  has  his  hammer  Mjollnir;  Frigg  or  Frigga 
is  Odin's  housewife,  the  mother  of  Balder 
(q.v.).  The  gods  are  human  in  their  needs  and 
infirmities;  they  eat  and  drink — solemnly  and 
copiously,  as  Teuton  gods  should.  Odin  has 
lost  an  eye,  having  pledged  it  for  a  draught  from 
the  fountain  of  Mimir,  the  source  of  all  wisdom: 
Tyr  has  lost  a  hand ;  Balder  perishes.  Their 
character,  their  emotions,  and  such  morality  as 
they  claim  are  entirely  human.  They  are  kind 
or  ferocious,  shrewd  or  foolish.  Frigg.  Odin's 
wife,  is  the  highest  representation  of  heavenly 
virtue;  she  is  the  severe,  rather  shrewish  guar- 
dian   of    domestic    virtue    and    sexual    morality. 

The  absence  of  trulv  lofty  traits,  cesthetical  or 
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■ethical,  from  tlip  character  of  the  gods  is  rcHected 
in  their  worshipers.  There  is  no  piety,  nor  is 
tliere  nuicli  faith  beyoiul  the  assurance  tliat  the 
gods  are  likely  to  take  a  haiiil  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Neither  go<is  nor  men  are  always  acting 
rightfully,  nor  are  accursed  deeds  always 
avenged.  Hence  the  gloomy  idea  of  the  so-called 
tionis  (q.v. ).  Over  and  ahove  the  natural  se- 
quence of  either  divine  or  human  events,  and 
above  right  and  wrong,  there  is  a  higher  in- 
exorable law  which  dominates  over  goils  and  men 
alike.  Hence,  too,  the  power  of  gods  and  men  is 
often  dependent,  not  upon  tlieir  inner  quality, 
but  rather  upon  external  conditions,  or  upon 
the  possession  of  sundry  magical  objects.  Odin's 
throne  Hlidhskjalf  enables  him,  or  any  one  else 
Avho  may  happen  to  sit  on  it,  to  .see  all  the 
world,  and  Thor's  strength  depends  upon  his 
hammer.  The  gods  called  Jvsir  (q.v.)  fasten 
the  hell  wolf  Fenrir  (see  Fenrir;  Ragx.\rok) 
with  the  fetter  Gleipnir,  made  out  of  the  sound 
caused  by  the  footfall  of  cats,  of  the  beards  of 
women,  the  roots  of  mountains,  the  breath  of 
fish,  and  the  spittle  of  birds. 

The  Edda  furnishes  an  account  of  creation, 
and  of  the  Scandinavian  Olympus,  which  presents 
a  fair  average  of  Teutonic  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  first  and  eldest  of  the  gods  is  Odin, 
the  All-Father,  who  lives  from  all  ages,  rules 
over  all  his  realm,  heaven  and  earth,  and  man. 
All  the  righteous  sliall  live  and  be  with  himself 
in  Walhalla  (q.v.)  ;  but  the  wicked  fare  to  He! 
and  tlience  into  Niflheim  (q.v.)  or  Xitlhel,  be- 
neath in  the  ninth  world.  At  first  neither  heaven 
nor  earth  existed,  only  a  yawning  abyss.  Then 
the  giants  made  a  citadel  for  the  gods  called 
Asgard  (q.v.),  to  which  the  gods  ascended  by 
the  rainbow  bridge  called  Bifrost  (q.v.).  There 
Odin  sits  in  his  high  scat.  His  wife  is  Frigg, 
and  their  offspring  are  the  .Esir  (q.v.).  Odin's 
first  son  is  Thor  (q.v.) ,  the  strongest  of  the  gods. 
He  has  a  hammer,  called  JljoUnir,  a  strength- 
belt,  and  iron  gloves  that  he  may  hold  his 
hammer's  haft.  Balder  is  Odin's  second  son, 
fair  and  beautiful,  and  praised  by  all.  Tyr 
(q.v.)  is  daring  and  stanch,  while  Bragi  (q.v.) 
is  famous  for.  wisdom,  clever  in  speech  and 
song-craft.  Among  others  who  are  good  and  great 
are  Hcimdallr  (see  Ragkarok),  Hoenir,  Vidh- 
arr,  and  Vali.  Loki  (q.v.),  fair  of  face,  ill  in 
temper,  and  fickle  of  mood,  is  called  the  back- 
biter of  the  -Esir,  the  speaker  of  evil  speech  and 
shame  of  all  gods  and  men,  whom  he  constantly 
deceives.  The  highest  seat  of  the  gods  is  at  the 
ash-tree  Yggdrasil  (q.v.).  One  of  the  three  roots 
of  this  'world-tree'  goes  to  heaven  to  the  -Esir. 
A  second  reaches  to  the  winter  giants.  Under 
that  root  is  the  spring  of  Mimir  (q.v.),  Odin's 
uncle.  There,  once  upon  a  time,  came  Odin, 
and  begged  a  drink.  His  wisdom  was  exhausted, 
and  the  end  of  things  seemed  near.  Jlimir  asked 
for  the  eye  of  Odin  as  a  pledge,  which  the  god 
sacrificed.  The  third  root  reaches  to  lowest  hell. 
A  fair  hall  stands  under  the  ash  by  the  spring, 
and  out  of  it  come  the  three  norns  'Has-been' 
{UriUir),  •Being'  (Vcrdhaiidi) ,  and  'Will-be' 
{Ski(Id),  and  grave  on  a  shield  the  destiny  of 
men.  • 

The  heroes  that  have  fallen  in  battle,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  go  to  Odin  in  Wal- 
halla. Odin's  'battle-maidens,'  the  walkyries. 
protect  his  favorites,  and  grant  them  victory. 
But,  when  their  day  has  come,  the  walkyries. 
Vol.  XVII.— 40. 


wiio  have  hitherto  been  invisible,  reveal  them- 
selves, and  conduct  the  fallen  heroes  to  Walhalla. 
There  they  eat  of  the  Mesh  of  the  boar  Soehrim- 
nir  every  day  and  drink  the  mead  from  the  goat 
lleidhrun.  I'>very  day  the  heroes  ])ut  on  their 
armor  and  light  with  each  other  for  their  sport. 
.•\t  evening  they  ride  home  to  Walhalla  and  sit 
ilown  to  drink.  But  an  uncertain  future  throws 
its  shadow  even  over  the  citadel  of  the  gods,  for 
no  one  knows  when  the  enemies  of  the  .Ksir  will 
break  their  bonds  and  eause  the  downfall  of  the 
world.    8ee  Raonaruk. 

Only  a  small  stock  of  the  Teutonic  divinities 
can  be  traced  with  certainly  to  the  Imlo-tier- 
manic  period.  In  Scandinavian  tivur,  a  collec- 
tive designation  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  name  7'.i/'', 
Old  High  German  Zio,  we  have  the  shining  sky- 
god  of  the  prehistoric  myth,  rellecte<l  by  Sanskrit 
devas,  Litliuanian  di'ras.  Old  Irish  dia.  "god.'  Lat. 
dUiis,  'divine.'  The  direct  equation  of  7'i/r,  Zio, 
with  Vcdic  Dyaus  pilar,  Greek  Zeiij  ttottjp,  Lat. 
Jujiitrr  (q.v.),  has  been  qiic-tioncd,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Tyr,  /.in,  is  the  prehistoric  sky 
and  day  god.  The  Scaiulinavian  ./v'.sir.  (ierman 
Asen,  another  generic  designation  of  the  gods, 
points  with  great  certainty,  through  .Sanskrit 
asu,  'life,  spirit,'  Avestan  amhtt,  'lord.'  to  the 
Asura-Alnini.  the  highest  generic  name  for 
Imlo-lranian  divinities.  Odin  or  Wulait  may 
not  be  severed  from  the  Vedie  storm  god  ^  I'llii, 
'Wind.'  Slight  phonetic  obscurities  notwith- 
standing, the  Scandinavian  god  and  goddess 
Fjuryynn  and  Fjorgyn  are  identical  with  the 
Lithuanian  Perkunas,  Vedic  I'arjunya  (q.v.) ,  'god 
of  thunder.'  Less  certain,  though  probable,  is 
the  connection  of  the  words  for  elf  (.\nglo- 
Saxon  celfr,  Scandinavian  aJfr)  with  the  rhliu 
(see  RiBHUS)  of  the  Veda.  Both  types  of  divini- 
ties are  famed  for  skill  rather  than  strength ; 
they  are  probably  divinities  of  light,  connected 
with  the  fashioning  of  the  seasons  and  the  year. 

In  the  common  Teutonic  ])eriod  three  mighty 
gods  and  one  goddess  were  worshi])ed.  Tyr.  Odin, 
Thor,  and  Frigg.  Four  days  of  the  week,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  were 
consecrated  to  them.  Tyr,  the  ancient  sky  god, 
became  a  war  god  and  lost  his  early  importance. 
Wodanaz  (Scandinavian  Odin)  was  originally 
a  storm  god.  In  the  belief  of  the  (Jermans  he 
figures  as  the  leader  of  the  'Furious  Host,'  or 
'Wild  Hunt.'  The  souls  of  the  dead  are  thought 
to  sweep  with  him  through  the  air,  so  he  be- 
comes the  leader  of  the  souls  and  god  of  the  dead. 
He  develops  also  into  a  god  of  war.  and  finally 
in  the  Scandinavian  North  into  the  head  of  Wal- 
halla, creator,  orderer  of  the  world,  and  god  of 
wisdom.  Each  day  he  lets  fly  his  two  ravens, 
Huginn  and  llunin  (thought  and  memory); 
when  they  return  they  alight  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  tell  him  of  all  that  comes  to  pass  and  all 
that  is  to  be. 

The  most  popular  god  of  Seandinavia  is  Thor. 
His  mother  is  Fjorgyn,  a  female  personification 
of  thunder,  and  he  is  himself  thunder  personified. 
He  is  surnamed  Hlorridhi.  'roarer;'  his  hair  and 
beard  are  red.  typifying  the  lightning,  and  he 
wields  the  hanmier  Mjollnir,  which  returns  of 
itself  to  the  hand  of  the  god  after  crushing  his 
enemies.  In  many  myths  he  is  the  chief  de- 
fender of  the  heavenly  citadel  -\sgard  against  the 
attacks  of  the  giants.  He  is  a  popular  god  in 
distinction  from  the  more  aristocratic  Odin, 
being    simple    and    rough,    passionate,    and    de- 
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voted  to  eating  niiil  driiikinfr.  Tliors  picture  is 
carved  on  the  seat  of  lionor  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  to  bring  eoiufort  and  prosperity  to  the 
houschoKl. 

The  last  of  the  Teuton  divinities,  to  whom  was 
consecrated  a  (Uiy  of  the  week,  is  Krigg,  the 
wife  of  (Idin.  With  him  slie  surveys,  from  his 
seat  lllidliskjalf.  tlie  whole  universe,  and  knows, 
as  Odin's  confidante,  the  fates  of  men.  She 
is  in  cliarge  of  marriage,  of  housewifely  success 
and  happiness,  and  of  marital  fidelity.  Sterile 
women  pray  to  her  for  children,  and  she  gives  aid 
in  the  throes  of  childbirth.  Veiled,  with  a  dis- 
talV  in  her  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
side,  she  tvpilies  the  true  Teuton  housewife.  She 
is  the  devoted  mother  of  t5alder,  and  weeps  when 
he  is  slain.  The  Scandinavian  myth  has  creiited 
a  goddess  Freyja  (q.v.),  in  addition  to  Frigg, 
as  a  female  abstraction,  or  sister,  of  the  male  god 
Kreyr.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  Vanir,  a  class 
of  gods  who  a])pear  to  be  in  some  kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  ^Ksir.  .\s  Freyr  is  a  goil  of  love  and 
fruil  fulness,  his  female  counterpart  Freyja  is 
the  fairest  of  goddesses,  benclicent.  ami  invoked 
in  .Tll'airs  of  love,  and  is  invoked  in  company  with 
Frigg. 

The  two  most  important  remaining  characters 
of  Scandinavian  mythology  are  Balder  and  Loki. 
Balder,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  husband  of  Nanna, 
is  the  darling  of  the  gods.  He  is  so  fair  that 
light  streams  from  him,  and  the  whitest  of  all 
(lowers  is  likened  to  him.  He  has  an  evil  dream 
(if  impending  danger,  an<l  therefore  Frigg,  his 
motlier,  ])uts  all  animate  and  inanimate  things 
under  a  vow  not  to  harm  Balder.  On  tlie  field 
the  gods,  certain  not  to  hurt  him,  begin  to  throw 
all  sorts  of  objects  at  him.  Nothing  harms  him. 
Loki  changes  into  a  woman  and  extracts  from 
Frigg  the  information  that  she  had  put  all  things 
under  a  vow,  except  tlie  mistletoe,  which  was 
too  young  to  be  able  to  do  him  harm.  Loki  then 
puts  the  mistletoe  into  the  hands  of  Hodhr, 
Balder's  brother,  to  shoot  as  an  arrow.  The  mis- 
sile hits  the  mark  and  Balder  falls  dead.  The 
kernel  of  the  myth  is  probably  the  vanishing  of 
the  summer  sun  in  winter.  Balder,  god  of 
physical  light,  has  become  the  emblem  of  purity 
and  innocence.  Balder's  death  ushers  in  tlie  de- 
struction of  the  world  in  Eagnaruk    (q.v.) 

Loki  is  deceitful  and  malicious  in  character, 
and  his  naturalistic  basis  is  problematical.  He 
appears  only  in  the  Scandinavian  myth.  Though 
he  often  goes  in  the  company  of  the  gods,  him- 
self one  of  the  .-Fsir,  yet  on  the  whole,  whatever 
his  origin,  Me|)histophelian  deviltry  is  a  constant 
element  of  his  character.  Both  his  origin  and 
name  have  been  traced  to  Lucifer.  His  part  in 
Balder's  death  has  been  shown  above.  Loki  once 
ate  the  heart  of  a  courtesan,  became  pregnant 
thereof,  and  gave  birth  to  monsters,  the  wolf 
Fenrir,  the  serpent  Midhgardh,  and  Hel  (q.v.), 
the  goddess  of  death.  As  a  boatswain  upon  a 
sliip  he  leads  the  dark  powers  against  the  -Esir 
at  I^agnarok.  No  Teutonic  god  has  been  ex- 
plained more  variously,  as  Fire,  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Vedie  demon  Vritra,  as  Prometheus,  Vul- 
can. Lucifer,  and  other  types.  His  name  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  'the  closer' — a  vague  and  doubtful 
aiqiellation.  It  seems  likely  that  he  contains 
at  least  in  part  a  demonic  personification  of 
Fire,  and  as  such  Richard  Wagner  pictured  him 
in  his  Xibelungen  tetralogy. 

Consult:    Miiller,   Geschichte  und  System  der 


allilrutsclini  h'riiyinii  ( ( iiittingen,  1,S44)  ;  Holtz- 
manii,  IJiiitHthc  MiillKjlnr/ic  (Leipzig,  1874); 
Wolf,  liiitriijie  .:iir  ihiilsclifn  Mylhulogic  (Oijt- 
tiiigen,  1 852-54 )  ;  JMannhardt,  Oertnanische 
MijUicn  (Berlin,  1858)  ;  id..  Die  Gotlerwelt  der 
deutschen  nnd  nordisclicn  Milker  (ib.,  18U0)  ; 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Mi/thologle  (4th  ed.,  ib., 
1875-78)  ;  Simroclc,  Handbuch  der  d.eulsvhcn 
Mythologie  (Gth  ed.,  Bonn,  1878)  ;  Ander.sen, 
Mj/thologie  scdtuliitin^e  (Paris,  1880);  Hahn, 
Odin  und  seiii  lleich  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  Meyer,  (Jcr- 
munische  Miilliologic  (ib.,  18'Jl);  Gummere, 
(Icnnanic  Origins  (New  York,  1892):  K;iuir- 
mann,  Deutsche  Miithologie  (2d  ed.,  Stuttgart, 
189.S)  ;  Golther,  Handbuch  der  gcrmanisehem 
Mgthologie  (Leipzig,  1895)  ;  Hermann,  Deutsche 
Mythologie  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Mogk,  "Germanisehe 
Mythologie,"  in  Paul,  Grundriss  der  gennani- 
schen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (2d  ed.,  Strassburg, 
1898)  ;  La  Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutons 
(translated  by  Vos',  Boston,  1902). 

SCANDINAVIANS.  People  of  the  Scandi- 
navian group  of  the  Teutonic  stock  consisting  of 
the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Icelanders. 
They  are  long-headed  blonds.  Prehistoric  re- 
mains show  that  Scandinavia  was  settled  in  the 
Neolithic  Stone  Age,  probably  by  migrants  from 
the  Eurasian  steppes  who  followed  a,  more  nortli- 
ern  route  than  the  Slavs  and  developed  the 
physical  characters  whieli  are  noticeable  in  the 
Teutonic  stock.  Scandinavia  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  true  home  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
These  original  migrants  were  the  Gotar  and 
Svear,  who  are  now  collectively  grouped  as  the 
Scandinavians.    ' 

The  settlement  of  Scandinavia  began  after 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  cap  of  the  Glacial  period; 
hence  the  earliest  and  by  far  the  most  abundant 
traces  of  Neolithic  man  are  found  in  the  south- 
ern portion.  Nowhere  is  the  sequence  of  culture 
periods  more  orderly  than  in  this  region,  and 
from  this  fact  the  students  of  Scandinavia  have 
been  foremost  in  giving  to  the  science  of  archie- 
ology  a.  sequential  basis.  The  burial  places  of 
the  Polished  Stone  Age  in  Southern  Sweden  and 
Norway  consist. of  dolmens,  stone  graves,  and 
mounds ;  funeral  chambers  with  galleries  and 
kitchen-middens  (q.v.)  are  also  found.  Tlie 
Bronze  Age  brought  in  a  higher  civilization,  and 
through  this  age  and  the  succeeding  age  of  iron 
to  the  historic  period  may  be  traced  .an  increasing 
culture.  With  the  Iron  Age  came  the  alphabet 
and  the  writing  of  runes,  the  use  of  which 
survived  in  Gothland  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Scandinavians  appear  in  history  at  the  time 
of  the  sea-roving  expeditions,  when  they  came  in 
actual  contact  with  many  civilized  nations  and 
carried  back  to  the  north  coins  and  art  works  of 
these  nations.  The  trade  in  amber,  which  fol- 
lowed a  well-known  route,  also  had  its  eft'ect  up- 
on the  culture  of  Scandinavia.  The  inexhaustible 
supply  of  food,  especially  of  fi.sh,  gave  rise  to 
early  commerce  between  the  peoples  of  this 
region  and  the  nations  to  the  south,  explaining 
largely  the  diffusion  of  foreign  culture  in  Scan- 
dinavia. The  Swedes  have  taken  less  of  Jdend- 
ing  than  the  Norwegians  or  Danes,  and  preserve 
the  best  type  of  the  early  migrants,  especially  in 
the  Dalecarlians.  The  only  foreign  types  of  the 
region  are  the  Laps  and  the  settlements  of  short- 
heads  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 
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SCAPA.  The  popular  ilesignatioii  of  the 
Socioty  for  CliciUiiig  tlic  Abuses  of  I'uhlic  Ad- 
vertising, in  l-oiuldu.  foumled  for  tlie  jiurpose 
of  restrainiiif;.  tln()U{;li  lcj;islatiou  and  soeial  in- 
fluence, the  <lislif;urenienl  of  towns  and  rural 
distriets  liy  {jlarinyly  hi(U'c>us  business  announce- 
ments. It  has  been  fairly  successful  in  London, 
where  it  has  been  instrumental  in  abolishing 
certain  abuses,  mostly  tlie  obnoxiou.s  "sky-signs." 
It  publishes  a  journal,  A  Beautiful  TVorW. 

SCAPHOID  BONE  (from  Gk.  tr/co^oeiS^i, 
xl:iililiiH  iih's,  boat-sliaped,  bowl-shaped,  from 
ffKcicpTj.  sh'dphr,  (rKd0oy,  .v/.7f/*/io.s,  boat,  bowl  + 
eioos.  cidiis.  shape).  A  term  applied  to  a  .some- 
what  boatsha])ed  bone  in  the  carpus  or  wrist 
(see  Hand),  and  in  the  tarsus  of  the  foot  (q.v.). 

SCAPHOP'ODA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.  from  Gk. 
cTKitprj,  sLiiplir,  (TKd(pot,  sK(ij>tios.  boat,  bowl  -|- 
TToes,  poii^,  iovi } .  A  class  of  mollusks  repre- 
sented by  the  tooth-shells  (Dentalium).  Tlie 
scaphojiods  are  intermediate  between  the  gastro- 
pods and  pelecypods.  The  shell  is  while,  very 
long  and  slender,  slightly  curved,  and  open  at 
both  ends.  The  seaphopods  arc  found  in  shallow 
water  near  shore,  chielly  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  Fossil  scaphopod  shells  are  known 
from  Paleozoic  rocks,  but  they  were  not  common 
until  the  Cretaceous. 

SCAPIN,  skd'paN'.  The  valet  of  LOandre  in 
Moli&re's  comedy  Les  foiirhcries  de  Hcapin;  a 
master  in  deceit,  who  manages  the  love  afl'airs 
of  his  master  and  friend  by  false  ])retenses.  and 
finally  gains  forgiveness  by  feigning  a  dying 
state.  The  name  became  current  in  France  for  a 
trickster,  and  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  called  Napoleon 
'Jupiter    Scapin.' 

SCAPULA  (Lat.,  shoulder),  or  Siiovlder- 
Bl.vdi:.  a  Hat  triangular  bone,  which,  when  the 
arm  hangs  loosely  down,  extends  posteriorly  and 
laterally  from  the  first  to  aliout  the  seventh  rib. 
It  jiresents  for  examination  an  outer  convex  and 
an  inner,  smooth,  concave  surface,  three  borders 
(a  superior,  an  inferior  or  axillary,  and  a  pos- 
teriori, three  angles,  and  certain  outstanding 
processes. 

Its  outer,  or  posterior,  surface  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and 
the  infraspinous  fossa,  by  the  s]iine.  a  crest 
of  bone  commencing  at  a  smooth  triangular  sur- 
face on  the  posterior  border,  and  running  across 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
after  which  it  alters  its  direction,  and  projects 
forward  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  arch,  known  as  the 
acromion  process,  which  overhangs  the  glenoid 
cavity,  or  receptacle  for  the  head  of  the  humerus 
or  main  bone  of  the  arm.  This  acromion  serves 
to  jirotect  the  shoulder-joint,  as  well  as  to  give 
great  leverage  to  the  deltoid  muscle  which  raises 
the  arm.  It  is  this  process  which  gives  to  the 
shoulder  its  natural  roundness.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  there  proceeds  a  remarkable 
curved  projection,  called  the  coracoid  process, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a 
raven.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  gives 
attachments  to  several  muscles.  The  upper 
border  of  the  seajiula  presents  a  notch,  whieli  in 
the  recent  state  is  bridged  over  with  a  ligament, 
and  gives  passage  to  the  suprascapular  nerve. 
This  bone  articulates  with  the  clavicle  and 
humerus,  and  gives  attachment  to  no  less  than 
sLxteen  muscles,  many  of   which,  as  the  biceps. 


triceps,  deltoid,  and  serratus  magnus,  arc  very 
powerful  and  important. 

SCAPULAR  (ML.  scapultiriiim.  scapularc, 
from  scupaliiris\  pertaining  to  the  shoulders,  from 
I-at.  scapula,  shoulder).  .\  iiortiim  of  the  mo- 
nastic habit  in  certain  religious  Orders.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  strip  of  serge  or  stulV  which  passes 
over  the  head,  one  llap  hanging  down  in  front, 
the  otiicv  behind.  Witli  the  growth  of  pious  con- 
fraternities of  people  living  in  the  world  but  af- 
filiated with  the  religious  Orders,  the  practice 
grew  up  and  is  usual  to-day  among  devout 
Roman  Catholics  of  wearing  a  small  scapular, 
which  is  simply  two  little  ]iieces  of  cloth  jnineil 
by  strings.  These  scapulars  are  of  dill'iMcnt  col- 
ors according  to  the  confraternities  of  which  they 
are  the  badges.  The  oldest  and  most  widespread 
of  such  associations  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  .Mount 
t'armel,  founded  by  Saint  Simon  Stock,  sixth 
general  of  the  Carmelites  (q.v.),  in  12")1,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  revelation  which  he  believed 
himself  to  have  received  from  the  Hlessed  Virgin 
Alary  in  a  vision.  The  granting  of  the  scapular 
is  generally  a  ]irivilege  of  religious  Orders,  and 
the  wearing  of  them  is  encouraged  liy  many  in- 
dulgences, liy  benediction  they  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  saeramentals    ((|.v.). 

SCAR'AB.ffi'ID.ffi  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  sc'inili(riis,  beetle;  <'onneclcd  with  (ik.  Kdpa- 
Pos,  K-(irabus,  Skt.  xarahlia,  ialabhii,  locust  -|- 
Gk.  eiSos,  eidos,  form),  or  CiiAFEKs.  A  family 
of  beetles  of  the  lamellicorn  group,  many  of  re- 
markable size  and  strange  structure.  About  l.'i.- 
000  species  are  already  known,  and  about  .'{00 
new  species  are  described  each  year.  The  leallets 
of  the  antennie  are  well  adapted  to  each  other 
and  may  be  separated;  the  number  of  visible 
ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen  is  six.  The 
family  is  divided  into  five  sidifamilics:  Coprin;t, 
ilelolonthina",  Kutelina',  Dynastina-,  and  Ce- 
toniinae.  The  Coprina'  (about  5000  species) 
have  already  been  treated  under  Di'xo-Heetle. 
The  Melolonthin:e  (4000  species)  resemble  the 
common  May  beetle,  and  their  larviP.  for  the 
most  part,  live  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  various  plants,  fre- 
quently doing  great  danuige  to  pasture  land.  The 
rose-chafer  (see  Rose  Insect.s)  is  a  prominent 
representative  of  this  group.  Many  of  the  ailult 
beetles  feed  upon  leaves  of  trees  and  smaller 
plants,  but  some,  usually  found  upon  flowers, 
feed  upon  pollen,  and  are  of  some  service  in  the 
cross-fertilization  of  plants.  The  Rutelina'(  about 
1500  species)  are  insects  of  brilliant  metallic 
coliu's,  and  are  more  abundant  in  tropical  than  in 
temperate  regions.  Their  larva^  resemble  those 
of  the  iIeloli>nthina\  Well-known  examples  of 
this  grou])  in  the  I'nited  States  are  the  goldsmith 
beetle  (<'i)l<i!;)(i  MhiV/ovi)  .  the  spotted  vine  cliafer 
(  PrlidiKitii  pinirlata) ,  and  the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful Plusiotis  filoriosa,  from  Arizona,  which  is 
pale  green  in  color,  and  has  the  margins  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  and  broad  stripes  on  the  elytra 
of  a  pure  polished  gold  color.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  beetles  in  the  world,  and  is  fig- 
ured on  the  Coloi-cd  Plate  of  Beetles.  The  Dy- 
nastina\  which  comprise  many  very  conspicu- 
ous insei-ts.  include  only  about  1000  species, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  largest  insects  in 
existence,  especially  in  the  genera  Dynastes  ami 
.Megasoma.  The  males  of  these  genera  and  others 
bear  large  horns  upon  the  head  and  prothorax, 
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tlic  use  of  wliiih  ill  Uie  cconoiny  of  tlio  species 
cannot  be  conj.etuml.  Their  liirvie  are  usually 
strongly  ourveil.  and  feed  upon  deeayinjj  veye- 
table  n'latter.  Tlie  C'etoniina>  (about  KilH)  spe- 
cies) oeeur  mostly  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  During  llight  the  elytra  of  these 
beetles  remain  closed,  the  wings  extending  out 
from  beneath  the  base  of  the  wing-covers.  Some 
of  the  species  eat  honey,  others  overripe  or  de- 
caying fr\iits,  and  others  lick  the  sap  from 
wounded  trees.  To  this  grouji  belong  tlie  sap- 
ehafcr.  the  gi'iliatb  beetle,  and  the  ,lune  beetle 
(qq.v.)  of  the  .'Southern  United  States.  Both 
adults  and  larva'  of  some  s;)ecies  live  in  ants' 
nests.  See  Beetle;  Chaiek;  Kose-Ciiafer:  see 
also  Figs.  7  and  n  of  Plate  Beetles;  also  the 
figure  of  larva  of  a  beetle  in  the  same  article, 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  scaraboeid  type  of 
larva. 

SCAR'AB.a;'US  (Lat.,  beetle).  A  black  or 
metallic  colored  dung-beetle,  the  Afcuchus  .S'ncer 
or  .S'c«rab<ri/s  .J^yypliorum,  common  in  Jlediter- 
ranean  countries,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  The 
Eg)]>tian  name  of  the  insect  was  Ichepcr,  from  a 
stem  meaning  'to  become,  to  come  into  being,' 
and  a  |iicturc  of  the  beetle  was  the  usual  ideo- 
graphic sign  for  the  verbal  stem  and  its  deriva- 
tives. The  Egyptians  believed  that  no  female 
of  the  species  existed,  but  that  the  male,  con- 
travening the  ordinary  law  of  generation,  himself 
produced  the  egg  and  thus  perpetuated  his  ex- 
istence by  his  own  act.  The  scaraba?us,  therefore, 
became  the  t,vpe  and  emblem  of  all  "self-begot- 
ten' deities,  and  in  particular  of  the  god  Kheperi, 
whose  name  signifies  'he  who  is  (in  process  of) 
becoming.'  This  deity  typified  the  rising  sun,  re- 
newing its  birth  each  morning,  and  he  is  usually 
represented  as  a  man  with  a  scarabanis  u])on.  or 
in  place  of,  his  head.  The  scarabieus  was  also  the 
t,vpe  of  the  human  soul  emerging  from  the  mum- 
my, just  as  the  beetle  emerged  from  its  egg,  and 
flying  >ii)ward  to  heaven,  and  thus  the  insect  be- 
came a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  imnior- 
talit,v.  From  a  ver.v  earl.v  period  scarabtei.  carved 
out  of  metal  or  of  stone,  or  molded  in  faience, 
were  used  as  amulets.  They  were  inscribed  with 
religious  te.xt.s,  with  the  names  of  deities  or  fa- 
mous kings,  or  with  symbolic  magical  devices, 
and  were  worn  by  the  living  or  placed  upon  the 
mummies  of  the  dead.  Such  carved  scarab;pi  are 
usually  called  scarabs,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  have  been  found  dating  from  nearly  all  pe- 
riods of  Egyptian  history.  In  tbe  earlier  speci- 
mens the  wings  are  folded;  in  later  times  tlie 
beetle  is  i^ot  infrequently  represented  with  the 
wings  extended.  In  the  mummy,  a  large  scarab, 
inscribed  with  a  particular  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (q.v.),  usually  replaced  the  heart 
of  the  deceased,  which  was  removed  during  the 
process  of  embalmment.  By  virtue  of  this  amulet 
the  deceased  was  enabled  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
the  'weighing  of  the  heart'  at  the  final  judgment. 
(See  Dead,  .Judgmext  of  the.)  Consult:  Wiede- 
mann, Kelighn  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Petrie,  Hi.itorical  Scarahs  (Lon- 
don, ISnn)  ;  M.yer,  ficarahs  (ib.,  1894);  Ward, 
Sacred  Beetle  (New  York,  1902). 

SCARAMOUCH  (Fr.  scaramouche,  from  It. 
searaiiiiweia,  skirmish).  A  character  in  the  old 
Italian  comed.y,  originally  derived  from  Spain, 
representing  a  military  poltroon  and  braggadocio. 


costume,  entirely  black,  with  a  mask  open  on  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin,  and  regularly  re- 
ceived an  inglorious  drubbing  at  the  bands  of 
Harlequin  or  Polichinelle.  Tbe  most  celebrated 
actor  of  the  character  was  the  Neapolitan  come- 
dian Tiberio  Fiorilli  (1008-913),  who  lived  in 
France  after  l(i40  and  was  better  known  as 
Scuiiiiiioiuhc  than  by  his  own  name. 

SCARBOROUGH,  skarljro  or  skiir'bur-6.  A 
seaport  and  health  resort,  popularly  called  the 
't^ueen  of  English  Watering  Places,'  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  North  Riding,  37  miles  northeast 
of  York  ( Map :  England,  F  2 ) .  The  town  is 
built  in  successive  terraces  and  crescents  on  ris- 
ing ground  around  a  beautiful  ba.y  open  to  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  protected  on  tbe  nortli- 
east  by  a  promontory  ending  in  a  castle-crowned 
height,  which  looks  out  on  the  North  Sea.  Two 
bridges  span  the  picturesque  ravine  of  Ramsdale 
Valley  and  connect  the  western  or  ancient  jiart 
of  the  town  with  its  large  and  fashionable  south- 
ern suburb.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  pier,  and 
the  tidal  harbor,  inclosed  by  three  piers,  has  a 
lighthouse  and  floating  dock.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  spa,  an  extensive  aquarium,  museum,  and 
market  hall.  The  municipality  owns  considerable 
real  estate  and  the  water  and  gas  supplies,  and 
lias  built  a  marine  drive  and  sea  wall  around  the 
castle,  two  and  one-fourth  miles  in  length.  There 
are  manufactures  of  jet;  a  coasting  trade;  and 
lucrative  fisheries.  The  castle  was  erected  about 
the  year  1130.  Here  Piers  Gaveston  (q.v.)  was 
besieged  b.y  the  barons  in  1312.  It  was  twice 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  It  serves 
as  a  liarrack,  and  is  fortified  by  batteries.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  33,800;  in  1901,  38,200.  Consult 
Haviland,  Scarborough  as  a  Health  Resort  ( Lon- 
don.  1884). 

SCARF  SKIN.    See  Skin. 

SCARIA,  skii're-a,  Emil  (1838-86).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  bass  singer,  born  at  (iratz. 
He  made  a  sviccessful  debut  in  1800,  at  Pesth,  as 
Saint-Bris  in  Les  Huguenots.  In  1802  he  went  to 
London  to  finish  his  studies  under  Garcia. 
Afterwards  he  was  engaged  at  Dessau.  Leipzig, 
Dresden,  and  finall,y  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vien- 
na. He  was  a  most  remarkable  bass  and  was 
celebrated  as  an  interpreter  of  Wagner,  creating 
the  rrde  of  Wotan  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and 
(iurnemanz   {Parsifal)   in  1882. 

SCARID.a;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
scarus,  from  Gk.  iTKapos,  skaros.  sort  of  sea-fish). 
A  large  famil.v  of  tropical  bony  fishes  compris- 
ing the  parrot-fishes  (q.v.).  The  body  is  oblong 
with  large  scales,  and  often  gorgeousl,y  colored. 

SCARLATTI,  skar-litt'te,  Ales.8ANDBO  (1649- 
1725).  An  Italian  composer,  born  at  Trapani  in 
Sicil.y.  In  1680  Scarlatti  visited  Rome,  and  com- 
posed his  first  opera,  L'onesta  nelV  amorc,  first 
performed  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  His  opera  Pompeo  was  performed  at 
Naples  in  1684.  In  1093  he  composed  the  ora- 
torio /  dolori  di  Maria  sempre  Vergine,  and  the 
opera  Teodore.  in  which  (so  far  as  known) 
orchestral  accompaniments  were  first  introduced 
to  the  recitatives,  and  a  separate  design  was 
given  to  the  accompaniments  of  the  arias.  In  the 
following  eight  years,  during  part  of  which  time 
lie  was  maestro  rli  cappella  at  Naples,  he  produceil 
^•arious  operas,  the  most  remarkable  being   Lao- 
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1703  ami  1700  he  was  niacsiro  tli  capelln  at  Santa 
Maria  .Mafj^'ioio  at  Koine ;  he  tlien  returned  to 
Xaples.  and  in  1715  pruihicccl  II  Tiyranc.  His 
uni>ieal  works  eoniprise  117  operas,  several  ora- 
torios, and  a  j,'reat  deal  of  chureh  nuisie,  besides 
various  niadrijjals  and  other  clianiher  music.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Xeapolitan  sehoul,  in  wliieh 
were  trained  most  of  the  j;reat  musieians  of  the 
ci^litecnth  century.  His  modulations,  often  un- 
(■\|i«'ctcd.  are  never  har>-li.  and  ncvi'r  ilillicnlt  for 
llie  voice.  He  is  supposed  to  have  l)ecn  tlic  lirst 
comiwser  or  musician  to  divide  tlie  strings  into 
four  parts.  His  instrumentation  is  hoth  bold 
and  skillful;  and  his  orchestration  shows  that 
he  had  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  i;rouping  instruments  of  dillcriii!,'  tindu<> 
which   was   remarkable   for   his   time. 

SCARLET  (OF.  escarlnte,  Fr.  icarlate,  from 
ML.  srarliitiini,  scarlet,  scarlet  cloth,  from  Pers. 
muidliH.  shjah'it,  niKilfit,  scarlet  cloth).  A  vivid 
red  color,  inclining  toward  orange.  It  was 
formerly  obtained  exclusively  from  the  cochineal 
(q.v.)  insect,  treated  with  zinc  chloride  and 
cream  of  tartar,  but  it  is  also  now  derived  from 
coal-tar  (q.v.).  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  fine 
arts  and  in  dyeing,  and.  like  purple,  was  esteemed 
a  color  particularly  suitable  for  costly  attire. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Scarlatina.  One  of 
the  exanthemata  or  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  a  con- 
tagiuus  disease  and  is  characterized  by  fever,  sore 
throat,  a  bright  red  eruption,  and  a  tendency  to 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Children  are 
chiefly  afTccted,  and  one  attack  protects  against 
another.  This  explains  its  rarity  in  adult  life, 
fsearlrtina  is  extremely  infectious  and  contagious, 
and  the  contariiuin  has  been  carried  by  books, 
papers,  and  clothing  for  long  distances.  Three 
varieties  of  the  malady  are  usually  described, 
viz.:  The  ordinary  form,  scurhitiiia  simplex,  in 
which  tlie  rash  and  fever  are  present,  with  but 
few  throat  s.ymptoms;  scarlatina  aiiyinusa.  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  rash  and  fever,  the 
throat  is  severely  alTected;  and  scarlatina  ma- 
liynu,  in  which  the  attack  is  violent  and  the 
system  is  rapidly  overwhelmed  with  the  in- 
fection. This  form  is  usually  fatal  in  two  or 
three  days. 

Scarlet  fever  begins  as  a  rule  suddenly,  after 
an  incubation  period  of  from  4  to  6  days, 
with  a  chill,  vomiting,  headaclie.  languor,  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
temperature  rises  rapidly  to  10.3°  or  10,5°  F.. 
and  remains  high  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  rash  appears  from  12  to  .36  hours  after  the 
first  symptoms,  first  on  the  chest  and  neck,  but 
spreading  over  the  entire  body  in  a  few  hours. 
It  consists  of  minute  red  spots  set  closely  to- 
gether, so  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  bright 
red  (lusli.  About  the  fifth  day  the  rasli  begins 
to  fade  and  is  followed  by  desquamation  or  shed- 
ding of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin.  This 
occurs  in  the  form  of  white  branny  scales;  in 
some  eases  the  epidermis  peels  off  in  large  flakes 
or,  more  rarely,  complete  molds  of  the  hands, 
fingers,  or  toes  are  cast  otT.  During  the  des- 
quamative stage  the  disease  is  believed  to  be 
most  contagions.  The  throat  and  tonsils  are 
dark  red  and  swollen,  the  latter  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  a  yellowish  secretion.  The  tongue  is 
at  first  thickly  covered  with  white  fur,  but  this 
soon  disappears,  leaving  a  bright  red,  raw  sur- 
face, studded  with  prominent  papillie,  giving  rise 


to  the  appearance  known  as  'strawberry  tongue.' 
About  the  liflli  day  of  the  fever  the  disea.se 
begins  to  abate;  the  temi)crature  falls,  the  rash 
fades,  and  convalescence  is  gradually  established. 
In  severe  cases,  however,  the  mental  faculties  are 
dulled,  delirium  is  frequent,  particularly  toward 
night,  and  drowsiness,  deepening  to  coma,  super- 
venes. Death  may  occur  at  this  |)oint  from  ex- 
haustion, or  it  nuiy  occur  later  from  various 
complications.  The  princi]ial  of  these  are  nephri- 
tis anil  otitis  media  (q.v.).  The  latter  is  set 
up  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the 
throat,  and  a  resulting  abscess  of  the  middle  ear, 
with  rupture  of  the  drum  mendjrane  and  chronic 
otorrlnea.  is  set  up.  Both  ears  niay  be  all'ccted 
sinuiltaneously,  and  in  a  yimng  child  permanent 
deafness  or  deafnnitisni  may  result.  In  violent 
inllanunations  of  the  middle  ear  the  mastoid  cells 
may  be  involved,  and  meningitis,  abscess  of  the 
brain,  or  |)ya'mia  from  throndmsis  of  the  lateral 
sinus  leads  to  a  fatal  termination.  Nephiili~ 
is  usually  first  recognized  iluring  conva- 
lescence, while  desquannition  is  going  on.  -Some 
swelling  of  the  face  and  feet  may  be  noticed,  and 
the  urine  is  found  to  be  scanty,  high-colored,  and 
albuminous.  Dro])sy  ma}'  become  general  and 
death  supervene.  The  mortality  in  scarlatina 
may  be  low  in  mild  epidemics,  but  in  others  rises 
to  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Scarlet  fever  presents  very  little  characteristic 
pathology,  \\hile,  from  its  course,  symptoms, 
and  pathologv',  unquestionably  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, it  has  as  yet  bafHcd  all  attempts  to  deter- 
mine its  specific  micro-organism.  The  most  char- 
acteristic lesion  is  that  of  the  skin.  This  is  ;i 
simple  dermatitis.  As  a  result  of  this  dcrnuititis 
tliere  is  an  infiltration  of  the  papilhr  and  layer 
just  beneath  with  leucocytes.  In  some  eases  hem- 
orrhages occur  into  the  skin.  This  acute  inflam- 
mation stimulates  the  proliferation  of  <q)itlielium. 
and  the  more  than  normally  rapid  casting  oil  of 
the  surface  cells  constitutes  the  'peeling'  or  des- 
quamation so  characteristic  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease.  This  appearance  of  the  skin,  while 
quite  characteristic  during  life,  is  often  very  in- 
distinct after  death.  Inflammations  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  tonsils, 
and  bronchi  are  of  almost  constant  occurrence. 
This  inflammation  may  be  simply  catarrhal  in 
character  or.  more  rarely,  is  diphtheritic.  Still 
more  rarely  it  is  of  a  gangrenous  nature.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  sometimes  oc- 
curs. This  may  be  of  the  nature  of  a  simple 
hyperplasia  with  or  without  exudation,  or  the 
ghmds  may  go  on  to  suppuration.  Tlie  spleen  is 
usnallv*  enlarged.  Acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  is  common,  vvliile  inflammations  of  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium  and  of  the  lungs 
are  not  infrequent  conqilications  or  sequelhe. 
W'hatevcr  tlie  specific  organism  of  scarlet  fever, 
it  certainly  has  the  cfTcct  upon  the  body  tissues 
of  rendering  them  much  more  susceptible  than 
they  normally  are  to  infection  by  other  patho- 
genic micro-organisms.  The  most,  common  is  a 
streptococcus  infection  causing  croupous  inflam- 
mations of  the  mouth  and  ujiper  res])irat(U'y 
tract.  It  is  probable  that  tlu;  inllammations  of 
lyniiih  nodes,  the  suppurative  conditions  which 
frequently  occur,  the  pneumonia,  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  etc.,  are  usually  the  result  of  a 
secondary  infection  by  pyogenic  micro-organisms. 
The  Klebs-Loefller  bacillus  or  bacillus  of  true 
diphtheria  is  sometimes  present  in  scarlet  fever. 
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SCARRON. 


The  troatnuiit  is  lliat  of  fevers  in  jjonornl.    Iso-  strate  tliat  the  hoiul  was  supplied  with  nerves, 

lution  is  I'sseiitial.    Alisolule  rest,  lii|iiia  diet,  and  He   died   in   I'avia   after   being   blind   for   many 

a  well-ventilated  room  should  be  jirovided.     The  years.     'Scarpa's  triangle'  is  bounded  by  the  ad- 

teniperature   is   kept  down  by  means  of  appro-  duetor  longus,  the  sartorius,  and  the  ciural  arch, 

iiriate  drugs,   cooling  drinks,  cold   sponging,   or  It   is   so    named   because    Scarpa    first   tied    the 


bathing:  the  action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  is 
promoted  by  these  measures  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  "diuretic  medicines.  The  strength  is 
supported  by  fretpient  liquid  feedings  and  by 
giving  suitable  amounts  of  whisky  or  brandy. 
.Antiseptic  sprays  and  <louches  help  to  ])revent 
the  throat  infeeiion  through  the  Kustacliian  tubes 
to  the  ears,  and  render  the  |)atient  more  com- 
fortable.    During  the  period  of  desquamation  the 


femoral  artery  in  it  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

SCARP ANTO,  skar'pun-ir)  (Lat.  Ciiii>(ith)is, 
Gk.  KdpwaOos,  KariMthvs).  An  island  of  the 
.-Egean  Sea  belonging  to  Turkey,  situated  mid- 
way between  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete 
(Jlap:  Turkey  in  Asia,  B  5).  It  is  .31  miles 
long,  S  miles"  in  extreme  breadth.  Area,  120 
square  miles.  It  has  bare  mountains,  reaching 
a  height  of  4000  feet.     There  are  ruins  of  towns 


boily  should  be  washed  night  and  morning  with  j^^  ^^,;:^,^.^y  places.     Population,  about  8000,  mostly 

soap    and    warm    water,    and    in    the    intervals  „,j,,,^,.,.,,  j„  .^^qq^.    ciijef  town,  Aperi. 

smeared   or   rubbed   with   carbolized   oil   or   oint-  -.„ .  T.T,t-.       t     i        u        /        \  i-     ■      <■ 

ment    to    prevent    particles    of    epithelium    from  Sf^.^^f " .    .^-J  '"'■^^l"^''?'    (l"^'*'   '^   'l'»">'"^'^ '^ 

being  carried  otV  into  the  atmosphere  bearing  eon-  o*  ^''^'  ''<''"'  simstei. 

tagion  with   them.     At   least  six   weeks   should         SCARRON,    ska'rox',    Paul     (1610-00).      A 

elapse   before   the   jjatient    is   allowed   to   mingle  French  realistic  novelist  and  burlesque  humorist, 

with    his    fellows.      Treatment    of    the    principal  born  in  Paris.     His  \yell-to-do  father  was  l)igoted, 

complications   of   scarlatina    is   considered   under 


Xkimihitis  and  Otitis  Media. 

SCARLET  LETTER,  The.  A  novel  by 
Xatlianiel  Ibiwlhornc   (q.v.). 

SCARLET  SNAKE.  A  brilliant  red  snake 
{Osceola  ihijisoi/lrn)  marked  with  jet-black, 
white-lxudered  rings,  dwelling  in  the  Southern 
Inited  States;  it  is  allied  to  the  milk-snake. 

SCAR'LETT,  Sir  .James  Yorke  (1799-1871). 
An  English  general.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  .James  Scarlett,  Baron  Abinger,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  the  army, 
was  gazetted  major  to  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards 
in  1830,  and  commander  of  the  regiment  in  1840. 


his  stepmother  cruel.  One  induced  him  to  take 
orders,  the  other  cheated  him  of  his  inheritance. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church.  He  had  a  gay 
youth,  was  a  welcome  guest  both  of  the  aristo- 
cratic salons  and  of  the  less  prim  ilarion  De- 
lorme  and  Ninon  de  rEnelos.  Then  he  was 
sent  to  Le  ilans,  was  taken  by  his  bishop  to 
Rome  (163.5),  and  made  canon  (1G3C).  Symj)- 
toms  of  nervous  disease  now  appi'ared  and 
made  him  from  1638  till  death  a  constant  in- 
valid and  an  intense  sufi^erer.  '"ily  shins  and 
thighs,"  he  says,  "first  made  an  obtuse  angle, 
then  a  right  angle,  and  at  last  an  acute  one.  Jly 
thighs  and  my  body  make  another,  and  since  m.v 
head  bends  over  on  m.y  stomach,   I  am   sluiped 


When   the  war  with   Russia  broke   out  he  was     quite  like  a  Z."     In  this  plight  and  having  to 


L'iven  command  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  and  fired 
his  first  shot  before  Sebastopo]  in  18.54.  During 
the  battle  of  Balaklava,  on  October  2.5th, 
Scarlett,  receiving  news  of  an  attack  from 
the  Russians,  moved  on  to  Kadikoi,  where  he 
Was   surprised   by   the   enemy,    2000   strong.      In 


earn  his  bread.  Scarron  was  taken  to  Paris,  and 
fr(jm  1645  to  1655  he  wrote  comedies  and  farces 
that  made  him  for  the  moment  the  unquestioned 
leader  in  this  field  and  also  gave  him  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  theatrical  life  of  the  time.  Then 
in  1646  he  refreshed  his  memories  of  i)rovincial 


order  to  save  his"  troops  from  annihilation.  Scar-  life  at  Le  Mans  and  began  to  weave  the  comic  as- 

lett  led  300  of  his  men  up  the  hill  into  the  centre  pects  of  province  and  stage  into  his  Roiniiii  co- 

of  the  Russian  ranks,  and,  supported  a  little  later  mi'f/i/e    (1651-57),  many  episodes  of  which  have 

by  400  of  the  remaining  squadrons,  broke  through  both  brilliancy  and  humor.     Soon  after  the  aj)-^ 

a'nd  scattered  their  forces.    Later  in  the  day  Lord  pearance  of  the  first  volume  (1651)   Scarron  pre-' 


Lucan  prevented  him  from  making  a  second 
charge  with  his  brigade.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Light  Brigade  made  its  celebrated  charge. 
Scarlett  was  promoted  major-general  and  made 
K.C.B.  for  his  services  at  Balaklava.  In  1S55  he 
succeeded  Lord  Lucan  as  commandei»  of  the 
British  cavalry  in  the  Crimea  and  dia  notalde 
work  there  breaking  in  the  recruits.    At  the  close 


pared  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  while  recruit- 
ing colonists  for  that  end  he  met  illle.  d'Aubigne. 
who  had  just  returned  thence  empt.v  of  jnirse  but 
full  of  wit  and  beaut.v.  llingled  sentiment  and 
pit.v  led  to  their  marriage  (1652),  and  there  was 
no  more  thought  of  America.  Under  the  care  of 
her.  who  was  to  win  the  love  of  Louis  XIV.  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Scarron  lived  eight  vears. 


of   the   war   he   was   given   the   command   of   the  editing  a  comic  journal,  writing  dramas,  a  trav- 

.-Vldershot  camp,  which  he  retained  \mtil  his  re-  esty    of    Vergil     (1658),    and    eight    remarkable 

tirement  from  active  service  in  1870.  Tfouvelles    mtuji-comiques     (1659).     wliich     fur- 

SCARLET   TANAGER,   or  Fike-Bird.     See  "'^'"'<1  '"O'l*"'*  f«'"  Moli^re's  Tartufe   and  Harpa- 

Tanagek;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Song  Birds.  SO",  a  plot  for  his  EcoJe  des  femmes,  and   for 

__,__      ,,„       ...         ,            ,        -,.,,,,  Sedaine's    Gaqeure    hnprcvue.    and    a    title    for 

SCARP.      I  he   interior  slope  of  a  ditch.     See  Beaumarchais's    «or6icr    rfc    .SVri//e.      Scanon's 

Fop.Tii-icA iTO.x  ;  Redouiit.  popj,..^,  ^uj  jj,.3„,jj  introduced  Spanish  and  Italian 

SCARPA,  skiir'pa.  Antomio  (1747-1832).  An  burlesque  into  France.  His  fiction  did  the  same: 
Italian  anatomist,  born  at  Motta,  near  Treviso.  but  it  marked  also  an  advance  in  natural  char- 
He  was  educated  at  Padua:  in  1772  he  was  acter-drawing  and  in  the  technique  of  rapid 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  Modena,  in  narration.  The  jjopularity  of  the  Romnn  co- 
1783  at  Pavia.  where  in  1814  he  became  director  mirjue  was  immediate  and  perennial.  It  was  re- 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  He  became  one  of  the  peatedl.v  reprinted  and  many  times  continued, 
greatest  clinical  surgeons  in  Europe.  Perhaps  licst  by  Oflfray.  Good  modern  editions  are  by 
Scarpa's   greatest    achievement    was    to    demon-  Fournel    (Paris,   1857)    and  France    (ib.,  1881). 
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Scarron's  fEuvrcs  were  collected  in  10  volumes 
(Paris,  17;i7)  siud  in  2  volmucs  (ib..  1S77).  and 
tlie  dramatic  work*  in  1  volume  (ib.,  187!)).  There 
is  a  translation,  The  Comical  Works  of  ticanun, 
with  an  intruductinn  by  Jusserand  (London, 
18i)2).  Consult:  ilorillot,  iScunoii  ct  Ic  ;/r/iiv 
builcsiiiic  (Paris,  1SS8);  Le  lircton.  I.i  roniiin 
att  X\IIe)iie  siccle  ( ib.,  181)0);  Kiirtiiij;,  (Ir- 
schichte  dcs  fraiizosischcn  Hoiihiiis  i'ih  X\  ll.Juhi- 
hundcrt  (Oppcln,  1891)  ;  and  Peters,  Scurron 
und  sciiic  xiKiiiischni  Quelhn  (Erlanyen,  1803). 

SCARTAZZINI,  skar'ti-tse'n^,  Jouann  An- 
DRE.vs  i  l.s;i7-l'.iul ) .  A  Swiss  theolo;;ian  and  a 
Eomancc  scholar,  born  at  Bondo  ((irisons)  and 
«ducated  at  Basel  and  Bern.  He  i)reached  for 
a  time  near  Bern,  then  taught  Italian  in  the 
cantonal  school  of  Chur,  was  pastor  at  Soglio 
from  1875  to  1884,  and  spent  his  last  years  at 
Fahrwangen  (Aargau).  He  edited  Tasso  (2d 
ed.,  1882)  and  Petrarch  (1883),  but  his  great 
contribution  to  Italian  literature  was  his  work 
on  Dante,  which  includes  Dimie  AUghieri,  seine 
Zeit.  srin  Lebcii  ninl  seine  WriJ.e  (  18(jlt,  2d  ed. 
1879),  Abhaiidliiiii/eii  iihrr  Diintv  (1880).  Uante 
in  Gennaniii  (1880-83),  the  excellent  Dnnlc,  villi 
ed  opcre  (1883,  and  1894  under  the  title  Dnii- 
toloqiu) ,  an  edition  of  tlie  Dii-ina  Pomincdia 
(1874-82),  Prolcf/omcni  (1890),  Danlc-Iland- 
bucli  (1892),  an  edition  of  the  Commcdia 
(1893.  2d  ed.  1895),  the  Eiwiclopcdia  Ddulcseu 
(1S9G-98),  Daiilc  als  Geistcslield  (1890),  and 
Concordanza  dclln  Divina  C'ommedia  (1901). 

SCAUP  (from  Icel.  slcfitp-hwna,  scaup-duck). 
Any  of  several  ducks  of  the  Xorthern  Hemi- 
sphere, of  the  same  genus  (Aythya)  as  that 
of  the  eanvasback  and  redhead,  and  having 
similar  habits.  The  typical  scaup  is  that  of 
the  Old  World  (Aythija  iiKtrilti),  represented  in 
North  America  by  a  variety  (ticarctica) ,  com- 
monly called  'bluebill,'  'broadbill,'  or  'black- 
head.' It  is  18  inches  or  more  in  length.  The 
male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  and  back  black;  the  sides  of  the  neck 
glossed  with  rich  green;  the  back  white,  spotted 
jir  and  striped  w  i  t  h 
black  lines :  the 
speculum  w  h  i  t  e. 
T  h  e  female  has 
brown  instead  of 
black,  and  old  fe- 
males have  a  broad 
white  band  around 
the  base  of  the 
bill.  The  flesh  of 
the  scaup  duck  is 
tough,  and  has  a 
strong  fishy  flavor. 
Closely  allied  but 
smaller  is  the  leaser  scaup,  or  'little  blue- 
bill,'  etc.  {Aylhy<i  affinis).  which  has  the 
head  glossed  with  purjile  instead  of  green.  A 
third  species  is  the  ring-necked  duck  or  'moon- 
bill'  (Aijlhijo  coUriris),  in  which  the  brown  of 
the  fore  parts  is  intcrnipted  by  a  pale  band  about 
the  neck.  All  these  breed  in  the  north,  but  are 
abundant  in  the  spring  and  fall  throughout  the 
United  States  on  the  larger  bodies  of  fresh  water, 
as  well  as  along  the  coast. 

SCEATTA.  A  small  coin,  usually  of  silver, 
but  sometimes  of  gold,  used  in  Britain  during 
the  seventh   century,   the   earliest   type   of   coin 


BILL   OF   A   SC.^UP. 


known  there  after  those  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  A  group 
of  siories  by  (icorgc  Klini  (  ls5si.  luiginally  pub- 
lished in  JiUickicoud's  Muyiizine,  comprising  her 
lirst  attempts  in  liction  and  depicting  laitblnlly 
a  soi-icty  wiiich  she  knew   well. 

SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION SOCIETY,  AiiKitRA.N.  A  national  or- 
gani/alion  for  the  protection  of  American  scenery 
and  the  preservation  of  -Anieriian  landmarks,  in- 
corporated bv  the  New  York  State  Legislat\ire  in 
1895.  In  1897  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  society,  bought  33  acres  of  land 
around  Stony  Point,  the  scene  of  (!en.  Anthony 
Wjune's  exploit  in  1779.  and  intrnsteil  the  im- 
provement of  the  property  to  the  society.  In  1900 
the  State  bought  about  35  acres  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  in  New  Ycnk  State,  nnide  famous  by 
events  during  the  French-andlndiaii  and  Hevo- 
lutionary  Wars,  which  it  lias  erected  into  a  State 
reservation.  In  1903  the  society  jiecured  fa- 
vorable action  from  the  New  York  City  (Jovern- 
ment  for  the  preservation  of  Fraunces's  Tavern, 
Manhattan,  the  scene  of  Washington's  farewell  to 
his  ollicers.  These  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
society's    operations. 

SCENT  GLANDS  (from  OF.,  Fr.  senlir,  to 
feci,  perceiye,  smell,  from  Lat.  scniiic,  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses;  connected  with  Goth,  siiipx, 
journey,  (JUG.  sinnaii,  to  strive  after,  (!er.  sin- 
nrii,  to  perceive).  A  large  and  diversified  group 
of  glands  found  in  many  animals,  generally  open- 
ing into  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine 
near  the  anus.  The  secretion  of  these  glanils  is 
nearly  always  repulsive  (to  man.  at  least),  iind 
in  some  cases,  as,  notably,  that  of  the  skunk,  is 
employed  as  a  means  of  defense.  The  term  is 
more  strictly  applied  to  the  glands  occurring  in 
many  carnivora  and  rodents,  which  consist  of 
follicles  that  empty  their  secretion  into  small 
sacs  with  muscular  walls  and  narrow  orifices, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus.  The  civet 
cat  has  an  anal  sac  on  each  side  of  the  vent,  as 
well  as  two  other  sacs  opening  by  a  conunon  out- 
let in  front  of  the  vent.  From  the  latter  sacs  is 
excreted  the  substance  known  as  civet  (see 
Civet),  which  is  employed  in  the  composition  of 
perfumes.  In  the  beaver  analogous  glanils  are 
found  in  both  sexes  near  the  genital  orilices,  in 
the  form  of  large  pyrifonn  sacs,  called  preputial 
glands,  which  furnish  the  castoreum  of  conunerce. 
From  castoreum  is  prepared  the  castor  of  the 
pharmacopfeia. 

SCEPTRE  (Lat.  scrplnini,  from  Gk.  o-k^ttt/wi', 
shrplrun.  stalT,  from  aKriirreiv,  skCptcin.  to  pro)!, 
to  throw:  connected  with  Skt.  ksip.  to  throw). 
A  staff  of  some  precious  material  serving  from 
time  inunemorial  as  the  most  notable  syndml  of 
royalty.  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Homer,  the  most  solemn  oaths  are  sworn  by  the 
sceptre,  and  Homer  speaks  of  the  sceptre  as  an 
attribute  of  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of  tribes. 
The  sceptre  was  in  very  early  times  a  truncheon 
pierced  with  gold  or  silver  studs.  Ovid  s])eaks  of 
it  as  enriched  with  gems,  and  made  of  precious 
metals  or  ivory.  The  sceptre  of  tlK>  kings  of 
Rome,  which  was  afterwards  l>orne  by  the  consuls, 
was  of  ivory  and  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  Some 
sceptres  are  surmounted  by  a  cross,  by  a  hand 
in   the  act  of  benediction,'  or  by  some   suitable 
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li.Niii  mibleni,  such  as  ilic  llcur-de-lis  of  France. 
Tlie  sceptre  of  the  Eiiylisli  moimrch  is  cruciform 
ill  ii[>|io;i  ranee,  and  dates  from  the  days  of 
Charlus   U. 

SC^ACK,  shiik,  AnoLF  Friedhicii,  Count 
(ISlo-SM).  A  German  poet  and  critic,  born  near 
iSchwerin.  He  studied  law  ami  entered 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  ilecklenburg. 
During  a  stay  in  Berlin  Sehack  perfected  him- 
self in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  More 
scholar  than  poet,  Sehack  was  at  liis  best  in  his 
translations,  especially  the  Spiniischcs  Theater 
(1845),  I'irdii.si  (IStio),  SIroiilteii  des  Omar  Chi- 
jam  (1S78),  Orient  mid  Occident  (18!)0|,  and 
Engliselie  Dramatiker  (1803).  His  original  verse 
includes  (Icdichtc  (1807),  the  romanci;  Eben- 
hurtiy  (1870).  Siichle  des  Orients  (1874),  and 
Lustspielc  (1801).  As  a  critic  his  work  was  dis- 
tinctly excellent,  his  chief  titles  being  (leschiehte 
der  drdniiitischen  IJltenttiir  und  Kunst  in  >S'/*</- 
nicH.  (1845-5,5),  I'oesie  und  Kunst  der  Araher  in 
Spanicn  und  Hizilicn  (1805.  "id  ed.,  1877),  and 
the  historical  works  Die  Xormannen  in  Sizilicn 
(1880)  and  Mazzini  und  die  italienische  Frei- 
heit  (1801).  Scliack's  autobiography  appeared 
in  1887  under  the  title  Ein  halhcs  Jnhrhumlert 
(Stuttgart,  1804),  his  collected  works  in  1801 
(2d  ed).  and  his  posthumous  poetry,  edited  by 
Winkler,  in  1800.  Consult  the  sketches  by  Rogge 
(Berlin,  1883),  Brenning  (Bremen,  1885),  and 
Berg  (Frankfort,  1806). 

SCHADOW,  shli'du,  Feiedrich  Wilhelm 
(  17><!i-lS0J  I .  A  Cierman  historical  and  religious 
painter.  He  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  old 
Diisseldorf  school,  born  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  the 
following,  studied  painting  under  Weitseh,  and  in 
1810  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  joined  the 
Nazarites  (see  Pre-Raphaelites  ) ,  and  became  a 
convert  to  Catholicism.  His  part  in  their  joint 
frescoes  in  the  Casa  Bartholdi  (now  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Berlin)  was  "Jacob  with  Joseph's 
Coat"  and  '"Joseph  in  Prison."  These  are  the 
most  important  works  of  his  Roman  period, 
although  his  Madonnas  and  portraits  show  a 
greater  technical  skill,  upon  the  basis  of  which 
he  was  called  in  1810  to  be  professor  in  the  Berlin 
Academy.  His  principal  work  at  Berlin  was  a 
large  ''Bacchanal,"  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal 
Theatre;  but  he  also  painted  a  number  of  Madon- 
nas and  other  religious  subjects  and  "Poesy,"  one 
of  his  best  easel  pictures. 

His  high  success  as  a  teacher  was  the  cause 
of  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf Academy.  He  entirely  reorganized  the  in- 
struction there,  and  it  was  to  his  teaching  that 
the  success  and  productivity  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Bchnol  (q.v. )  was  cliietly  due.  Unlike  his  prede- 
cessor Cornelius,  he  practiced  oil  painting,  rather 
than  fresco,  placing  greater  weight  upon  color. 
He  favored  the  historical  and  the  religious  pic- 
ture and  was  much  opposed  to  the  genre  and 
landscape  afterwards  practiced  by  his  pupils. 
His  principal  production  during  this  period  was 
"The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins"  ( 1837, 
Stildel  Institute,  Frankfort)  ;  among  other  re- 
ligious paintings  are  the  "Four  Flvangelists" 
(Werdersche  Kirche,  Berlin)  and  "Christ  and 
His  Disciples  at  Emmaus"  (Xatioual  Gallerv, 
ib.). 

In  1840  he  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned 
more  austere  in  religion  and  uncompromising  in 
advocating  purely  religious  painting.     His  latest 


works  include  "Heavenly  and  Earthly  Love," 
"Piety  and  Vanity  in  Their  Relation  to  Religion," 
and  allegorical  representations  of  "Heaven," 
"Purgatory,"  and  "Hell,"  after  Dante.  In  185!) 
he  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  academy.  He 
died  at  Diisseldorf.  As  an  author  he  is  well 
known  by  his  lecture,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des 
Christentums  auf  die  bildende  Kunst  (Diissel- 
dorf, 1843),  and  the  biographical  sketches,  Der 
nioderne  Vasari  (Berlin,  1854).  Consult  Hiibner, 
Schadow  und  seine  t^chule  (Bonn.  1800),  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Dlsseldorf  School 
OF  Paixtikg. 

SCHADOW,  JoHANN  Gottfried  (17041850). 
An  cinincnt  German  sculptor,  wlio  inaugurated  a 
new  epoch  in  plastic  art,  marked  by  the  return 
to  the  simple  truth  of  nature  and  to  iiiiliciue 
models,  after  a  period  of  uianneri>m.  Born  in 
Berlin,  May  20,  1704,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Tassaert  in  1770  and  simul- 
taneously studied  drawing  at  the  Academy,  Mar- 
ried in  1785,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  was  power- 
fully impressed  at  Florence  by  the  works  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna  and  ilichelangelo,  yet  more 
deeply  still  in  Rome  by  the  antique  sculptures  in 
the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  wliich  lie  studicil 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  Having  worked  tem- 
porarily in  the  studio  of  Trippel,  he  found  tlie 
intercourse  with  Canova  more  instructive.  In 
1780  he  won  the  first  prize  in  the  Concorso  di 
Balestra,  with  the  group  in  terra-cotta  "Andro- 
meda Delivered  by  Perseus,"  and  tipon  his  return 
to  Berlin  was  elected  a  member  and  one  of  the 
four  rectors  of  the  Academy,  and  appointed  Court 
sculptor,  in  1788.  Schadow's  most  important 
works  date  from  the  next  two  decades,  and  in 
their  unpretending  simplicit.y  give  the  full  im- 
pression of  life  and  individual  truth.  Chronologi- 
cally, they  include  the  "Hercules  Slaying  the 
Centaur  Eurytion"  (1780),  on  the  Hercules 
Bridge ;  the  "Monument  of  Count  von  der  Mark" 
(1780-91),  in  the  Dorotheenstadt  Church.  A 
number  of  reliefs  of  antique  subjects,  in  the  vari- 
ous state  rooms  of  the  royal  palace,  lielong  to 
the  same  period.  Then  followed  the  statue  of 
"Frederick  the  Great"  (1703)  at  Stettin,  that 
of  "Ziethen"  (1794)  and  that  of  ''Prince  Lenpiold 
of  Anhalt-Dessau"  (1800),  both  at  Gross- 
I.ichterlelde  (replicas  in  bronze.  Wilhelms- 
jilatz,  Berlin).  For  the  Brandenburg  gate  he 
modeled  the  "Quadriga  of  Victory"  (1780-94), 
the  statue  of  "Mars"  (1794),  and  the  16  metopes 
of  the  "Combat  Between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithic"  (1704).  Of  his  perfect  success  in 
rendering  female  grace  and  beauty,  the  exquisite 
group  of  "Crown  Princess  Louise  and  Her 
Sister"  (1795-97,  Royal  Palace.  Berlin)  is 
sufficient  proof.  A  splendid  specimen  of  his 
treatment  of  the  nude  form  is  the  life-size  re- 
clining figure  of  a  woman  ( 1797) ,  long  designated 
erroneously  as  the  "Xymph  Salmacis"  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  Intimate  characterization  distinguishes 
a  bronze  group  of  "Frederick  the  Great  with  His 
Greyhounds"  (1810),  at  Sans-Souci.  Schadow 
concluded  his  monumental  plastic  work  with  the 
statues  of  "Bliicher"  (1810).  at  Rostock,  and 
"Luther"  (1821),  at  Wittenberg,  and  his  last 
]iiece  in  marble  was  the  statuette  of  a  "Girl  Re- 
posing" (1820),  in  the  Xational  Gallery,  Berlin. 
Since  1702  he  had  also  fashioned  aliout  a  hundred 
portrait  busts  of  the  Ilohenzollern  and  other 
prominent    personages,    among    them    those    for 
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the  Walhalla,  near  Rejjensburg,  including 
"Frederick  the  Great,"  "CharU'niaync,"  "Henry 
the  Fowler,"  "Coi)ernicus,"  "Kant,"  "Wieland," 
and  others,  and  that  of  "Goethe"  (ISl(i),  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Dne  credit  should  be 
given  also  to  his  numerous  drawings,  ranking 
with  the  best  of  his  time,  more  Umn  1000 
of  which  are  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, lie  published:  ^yitt)llhc|■(|S  Diiikiiiuhr  der 
Bildneni,  ISinilctiiist  und  Mnlcrci  (182.5);  Lelire 
i-oii  dcH  Kiiw'hcn  nnd  Muskchi,  etc.  (1830); 
Polyhlct,  Oder  con  den  Maszen  des  Mcnschcn  nach 
dem  Geschleeht  und  Alter  (1834;  oth  cd.  188C)  ; 
and  its  sequel  Xationulphysiognomien,  etc.  ( 1835; 
2d  ed.  1807),  each  with  30  plates.  From  1816 
to  his  death,  .January  28.  1850,  he  was  director 
of  the  lierlin  Academj-,  liighly  gifted  and  suc- 
cessful  as    a    teacher. 

His  son  and  pupil,  Rudolph  (1786-1822),  born 
in  Eonie,  retnrned  thither  from  Berlin  in  1811, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Thorwahlsen  followed 
the  lines  of  classicism.  He  was  most  successful 
with  genre  figures,  such  as  the  "Sandal-Binder" 
(1817),  in  the  Gl}"ptothek  at  Munich,  which 
also  contains  his  portrait  bnst  of  "Vittoria  Cal- 
doni"  (1820).  Most  of  his  works  found  their 
way  into  England.  His  principal  composition, 
the  heroic  group  of  "Achilles  Defending  Penthe- 
silea"  (modeled  1821),  was  executed  in  marble 
by  Emil  Wolff,  for  tlie  royal  palace  in  Berlin. 
Consult:  Eggers,  in  Dohme,  Kunst  und  Kiinstler 
(Leipzig.  1886)  ;  Donop,  in  AVijemeiiie  drutschc 
Bioi/raphic.  x.\x.  (ib.,  1890);  and  Bode,  Or- 
schielite  der  deutschcn  Plasiilc  (Berlin,  1887). 

SCHAFARIK,  sho'fiir-zhek.  A  Slavic  phil- 
ologist.    See  §AFAfiiK. 

SCHAFER,  sh.^'fer,  Edward  Albert  (1850 
— ).  An  English  phj'siologist,  born  in  London  and 
educated  in  University  College.  He  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  physiology  in  1874,  and  was 
Jodrell  professor  from  1883  to  1891).  when  he 
was  named  professor  of  physiology  in  Edinburgh. 
Besides  valuable  papers  on  muscular  structure, 
on  the  chemistry  of  blood  proteids,  on  absorp- 
tion, and  on  the  rhythm  of  voluntary  contrac- 
tion, he  wrote  A  Course  of  Practical  Histology 
(1877),  and  Essentials  of  Histology  (1885).  and 
edited  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy  (with  G.  D. 
Thane,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  editions),  and  an  Ad- 
vanced Text-Book  of  Physiology  by  British  Physi- 
ologists  (1898). 

SCHAFER,  Karl  (1844—).  A  German  archi- 
tect, born  and  educated  at  Cassel,  where  he 
taught  in  the  Polj'technic  (1868-70).  In  1870  he 
became  university  architect  in  Marburg,  whence 
he  removed  in  1878  to  Berlin.  There  he  was 
docent  in  the  School  of  Technology  and  in  1884- 
94  professor  of  mediipval  architecture.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  mediieval 
architecture  in  the  Karlsruhe  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Schiifer  planned  the  very  successful 
buildings  of  Marburg  Universit^•.  the  Holzhausen 
Castle  near  Kirchhain,  and  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing in  Berlin.  He  wrote  Ornamentale  Glas- 
vuilereien  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance 
(1881-88,  with  Eossteuscher) ,  Hoharchitehtur 
Deutschhinds  vom  1.).  his  IS.  Jahrhundcrt  (1884- 
88).  and  Die  mustergHltigcn  Kirchenhauten  des 
Mittelalters  in  Deutschhind    (1892  sqq.). 

SCHAFF,  shiif,  Philip  (1819-93).  A  dis- 
tinguished Church  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Chur,  Switzerland,  January  1,  1819;  studied  at 


Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin ;  traveled 
in  1841  as  private  tutor  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  and  returned  to  Berlin  and  lectured  on 
theology"  1842-44.  On  invitation  from  the  tier- 
man  Keformed  Church  he  came  to  America  in 
1844  and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
German  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  at  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.  In  18G4  he  removed  to  New  York 
City  and  was  secretary  of  the  New  York  Sab- 
bath Committee  till  18(i".l.  He  lectured  at  Au- 
dover  on  Church  history  ISCrilu.  In  1S70  he  be- 
came connected  with  I'nion  The(dogical  Semi- 
nary first  as  professor  of  theological  eydop.Tclia 
and  Christian  symbolism  (1870-74),  next  of  sa- 
cred literature  (1874-87),  and  finally  of  Church 
history  (1887-93).  He  died  in  Xew  York  City. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1858-90),  his  translation, 
adaptation,  and  editing  of  Lange's  Comnniilary 
on  the  Holy  ficriiiturcs  (1804-80),  The  Sehaff- 
Herzog  Encycloiiadia  of  I'cliyious  ]\  nunledge 
(3d  ed.  1891),  and  his  collecting  and  introducing 
of  The  Creeds  of  Christendom  (1877-84).  His 
deepest  desire  was  for  the  union  of  Christendom, 
and  his  last  speech  was  in  its  behalf  at  the  Chi- 
cago Parliament  of  Religions  (1893).  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  was  long  its  hon- 
orary secretary.  Consult  his  Life  by  his  son,  D. 
S.  Sehaff  (New  Y'ork,  1897),  which  contains  a 
full  list  of  his  publications. 

SCHAFFER,  sheffPr,  Julius  (1823-1902).  A 
German  musician,  born  at  Krevese.  in  the  Alt- 
mark.  He  studied  theology,  and  later  phi- 
losophy, at  Halle  and  in  Leipzig,  but  upon  be- 
coming intimate  with  Robert  Franz,  and  through 
him  coming  in  ccmtact  with  Schumann.  Men- 
delssohn, Gade,  and  others,  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  music.  In  1850  he  studied  under 
Dehn  at  Berlin,  and  five  years  afterwards  be- 
came musical  director  to  the  Graiul  Duke  at 
Schwerin,  where  he  founde<l  and  conducleil  the 
"Schlosskirchenchor."  In  18(10  he  became  mu- 
sical director  at  the  university  and  conducted  at 
the  Singakademie,  Breslan,  having  succeeded 
Reinecke.  Among  his  works  are  three  books  in 
defense  of  Franz's  "additional  accompaniments" 
to  scores  by  Bach  and  Handel,  namely:  Zirci 
Beurtheiler  ro-n  Dr.  R.  Fran::;  Fr.  Chrysandcr 
in  seinen  Clavicrausziigai  zur  deutsfhen  Hiindel- 
Ausgabe;  and  R.  Franx  in  seinen  Bearbeitungen 
iiltercr  Yocalwerke;  excellent  choral  books; 
songs  and  part-songs. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  slu'if-hou'zrn.  The  north- 
ernmost canton  of  Switzerland,  boiuided  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  except  on  tlie  southwest, 
where  the  Rhine  separates  it  from  tlie  cantons 
of  Zurich  and  Tliurgau  (Ma|):  Switzerland, 
C  1).  Area,  114  scpiare  miles.  The  canton 
forms  a  part  of  the  Rhine  valley.  In  the  north- 
ern part  are  mountainous  spurs  from  Baden. 
Numerous  streams  flow  toward  the  Rhine  and 
render  even  the  higher  portions  of  tlw  region 
cultivable.  The  products  include  cereals,  vege- 
tables, and  wine,  and  domestic  animals  of  Swa- 
bian  and  Swiss  breeds  are  raised.  The  manu- 
facturing inihistries  are  centred  at  SchalVhausen 
(q.v.).  the  capital.  Schairhausen  is  one  of  the 
most  democratic  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Its  con- 
stitution, dating  from  1876.  and  modified  in 
1895.  provides  for  a  legislative  assembly  (Gros- 
ser Rat)  elected  for  four  years,  at  the  rale  of  one 
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iiuiiiiii  1  lor  vwty  jOO  inlial)itiiiits,  and  an  plected 
fX(i-iitive  oouneil  of  i  inenibers.  Tim  initiative 
iiiul  iibli^jatoiy  lefereniliini  are  in  force.  Seliall- 
liaii>eii  semis  two  representatives  to  the  Federal 
Coiiiail.  I'opulatioM,  in  liJOO,  41,514,  principally 
Cieriiian  speakinj:   I'rotestants. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN.  The  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  same  name  in  Switzerland,  situated 
on  the  lihine  at  an  altitude  of  1295  feet,  about 
25  miles  north  of  Zurich  (Jlap:  S\vitzerlan<l, 
C  1).  The  town  is  quaint  and  contains  many 
gahled  houses  dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  There  are  an  interest- 
ing I'arlyKomancsque  basilica  dating  from  the 
eleventh  century,  the  seventeenth-century  town 
hall,  the  nuiscuni  with  tlie  town  library,  and  the 
Imthurneuni,  containing  a  theatre,  a  picture  gal- 
lery, a  concert  hall,  etc.  Above  the  town  rises 
the  massive  sixteenth-century  tower  of  Munot, 
with  its  fine  terrace,  and  at  the  western  end  of 
the  town  lies  the  Fiisenstau  Promenade.  Schaff- 
liausen  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Feuertlialeii  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Uliine.  The  manufactures  are  of  wide  range,  in- 
eluding  various  iron  and  steel  products,  scientific 
instruments,  machinery,  watches,  j'arns,  textiles, 
pottery,  etc.  Population,  in  1900,  15,400,  most- 
ly Protestants.  Schali'hausen  is  mentioned  as  a 
city  in  the  twelfth  century  and  soon  after  became 
«  free  city  of  the  Empire.  It  joined  the  Swiss 
Confederation  in  1501.  Two  miles  below  Schall- 
hanseii  are  the  famous  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  one 
of  the  grand  scenic  features  of  Central  Europe. 
In  three  leaps  over  the  rough  ledge  the  river 
here  descends  nearly  100  feet. 

SCHAFF.I,E,  shef'lp,  Albert  (  1831-19U.3) . 
A  German  economist  and  sociologist.  He  stud- 
ied theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  from  1850 
to  18(i()  he  edited  the  Schicabischer  Merkur 
at  Stuttgart.  Professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  University  of  Tiibingen  (1860-68),  he 
subsequently  became  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  From  February  until  October  of 
1871  he  was  Austrian  Minister  of  Commerce. 
Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Jlinistry  he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
work.  Anumg  his  best  known  publications  are 
Die  Quinlesscnz  dcs  So-^ialismus  (1874)  and 
Die  Aussichtslosif/keit  clcr  Hozialdemokratie 
(1885).  His  Bitu  nnd  Lehen  dcs  sozialen  Kijr- 
pers  (1875-78,  new  ed.  1896)  undertakes  to  con- 
struct a  thoroughgoing  sociological  system.  His 
other  important  works  are  Die  Na'lionaJokoiio- 
mic  (1801),  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  187.'?  under  the  title  Dns  rjeseUschaftliche 
Si/stem  der  nienschliclien  M'irtschaft  (1873), 
and  Kaititalismus  und  Hozialismus   (1870). 

SCHAPHAXJTL,  shaflioi-t'l,  Ivael  Emil  von 
(ISOIMlOi.  A  German  geologist  and  physicist, 
whose  early  writings  on  acoustics  and  on  the 
])reparation  of  steel  and  iron  were  under  a 
pseudonym,  the  Latinized  equivalent  of  his 
name.  Pellisov.  He  was  born  in  Ingolstadt, 
studied  mathematics  and  mineralogy  at  Land- 
shut  and  English  methods  of  puddling  and 
forging  iron  at  Sheffield  and  in  184.3  be- 
came professor  of  geology,  mineralogy',  and  min- 
ing in  Munich,  where,  six  years  "afterwards. 
be  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  nniversitv. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  introduction 
into  Bavaria  of  what  he  had  learned  at  Shef- 
field.     Schafhautl    devised    many    mathematical 


anil  physical  in^tnimenl-..  of  \\  hich  his  areometer, 
photometer,  and  pliononieter  are  most  valuable, 
iicsides  his  writings  on  geology  and  physics, 
which  apjieared  in  English  and  German  lechiiical 
reviews,  he  published  on  the  history  of  music,  to 
which  he  especially  devoted  himself  in  his  later 
_\ears,  Ein  tipazicryuiiy  durch  die  iitunjinvke 
Musikijcschichte  der  katholischen  Kirche  (1887), 
and  Abt  (Ivory  Josef  \'uykr  (1888). 

SCHALCKEN,  shalk'cn,  Goufried  (1043- 
1700).  \  Dutch  genre  painter,  born  in  ilade. 
He  received  his  art  training  under  Hoogstraten 
and  in  tlie  studio  of  Gerard  Don.  In  1099  lie  was 
in  England  and  painted  a  portrait  of  William 
III.,  now  in  The  Hague  iluseum  (another  copy  in 
Amsterdam) .  But.  excepting  tliis  and  a  few  oilier 
portraits  and  some  historical,  mythological,  and 
landscape  studies,  Sclialcken  produced  small  can- 
Aases  with  artificial  light  effects.  Amoiii;  these, 
mention  may  be  made  of  "Old  Woman  Scouring 
a  Pan,''  and  "Soldier  Giving  Jloney  to  a  Woman," 
in  the  London  National  Gallery;  "Ceres  Seeking 
Proserpine"  and  "Old  Man  Writing,"  at  the 
Louvre;  "Girl  Blowing  Out  Taper,"  at  Munich: 
"Girl  Reading  Letter,"  in  the  Dresden  Gallery; 
and  "Toilet  by  Candle,"  at  The  Hague,  all  with 
wonderfully  mellow  treatment  and  warm  color- 
ing. His  sister,  M.\ri.\,  and  his  nephew,  J.\kob 
(1084-1722),  painted  so  much  in  Godfriecl's  man- 
ner tlint  their  Avork  is  often  confused  with  his. 

SCHALKE,  shal'kp.  An  industrial  commune 
of  Prussia,  7  miles  north  of  Essen,  with  impor- 
tant coal  mines,  iron  and  steel  works,  machine 
shops,  coke  ovens,  tin-plate  works,  chemical  fac- 
tories, glass  and  mirror  works.  Population,  in 
1900.  20,077. 

SCHALL,  shal,  Johann  Adam  von  (1591- 
c.l0(i5).  A  celebrated  .Jesuit  missionary  to  China. 
He  was  born  of  noble  family  at  Cologne  in  1591, 
entered  the  Society'  of  Jesus  in  1611,  and  went  as 
a  missionary  to  China  in  1017.  He  succeeded 
not  only   in  forming  a   flourishing  mission,  but  I 

was  ultimately  invited    (1631)    to  the   Imperial  i 

Court  at  Peking,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  tlie  tt 
compilation  of  the  calendar  and  the  direction 
of  (he  public  mathematical  school,  being  himself 
created  a  mandarin.  Through  this  favor  with 
the  Emperor  Sehall  obtained  an  edict  which  au- 
thorized the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  the  libertj'  of  preaching  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, and  in  14  years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  several  provinces  are  said  to  have  received 
into  the  Church  100,000  proselytes.  On  the  death 
of  this  Emperor  (1661),  however,  a  change  of 
policy  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity  took 
place.  Sehall  was  thrown  into  jirison  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  although  released  on  ilay 
IS.  1065.  he  had  suffered  so  much  that  he  died 
soon  after.  For  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
costume  of  a  mandarin,  see  illustration  under 
Costume.  Ecci.e.siastical.  Consult  Platzweg. 
hehenshilder  deiit'Scher  Jesuiten  in  ausuiiirtigen 
MisKidiK'ii    (Paderliorn,  1882). 

SCHAMYL,  shii'mil.  A  patriot  chief  of  the 
Caui'asus.     See  Siiamyl. 

SCHANDORPH,  shjiu'dorp  (properlv 

SKAMDRUP).  SOPHUS  (1837-1901).  A  Danish 
poet  and  novelist,  who  excelled  in  portraying 
the  life  of  the  Danish  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Born  nnd  educated  in  Ringsted.  he  studied  first 
theology  and  then  the  Romance  languages.  He 
possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  remarkable 
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powers  of  observation.  One  of  his  best  novels  is 
timuafolk  (18811),  the  story  of  a  peasant  girl 
beset  by  the  temptations  of  a  large  city.  His 
other  works  include  Udeu  Midlpunlct  "(1878), 
Thomas  Fris'  Hixtoiie  (18S1),  ISkorfagedv.i 
bonicnc  (1884),  Oct  yumk-  ujiotlick  (1885).  Fiti 
Isle  de  France  or)  fra  tiorij  (1888),  and  SliUetius 
Folk-   (1892). 

SCHANZ,  shiints,  Georo  (185.3—).  A  Ger- 
man r<Hii(imist,  born  in  Grossliardorf  and  edu- 
cated in  -.Munich,  Wiirzburg,  and  .Strasslmrg.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Statistical  Hureau  in 
Munich,  became  professor  at  Krlangcn  in  1880. 
and  in  1882  was  called  to  the  chair  of  economies 
in  Wiirzburg.  In  1884  he  became  editor  of  the 
Finan::archir,  and  it  is  with  finance  and  the 
history  of  commerce  that  his  works  especially 
deal.  He  wrote:  Die  deiitselieii  (IcKellenverbunde 
(1877)  ;  Englisclic  Uandchiiulilik  yeyen  Ende  dcs 
Mittelalters  (1881);  Beltriigc  ziir  Frage  der 
Arbcilsloxciircrsicheruiig    ( 1895-1902). 

SCHANZ,  Martijj  VON  (1842—).  A  German 
classical  jiliilolonist,  born  at  Uechtelhausen.  in 
Bavaria.  In  1875  he  became  profes.sor  of  classi- 
cal pliilology  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg.  His 
studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  Plato,  historical 
Greek  syntax,  and  the  history  of  Itoman  litera- 
ture. His  most  important  pnldished  works  are: 
lieitriir/e  :iir  vorsokratiselicn  I'liilasopliic  (1807)  ; 
titiidiidH  ziir  Gcschichte  dcs  I'lalunischen  Textes 
(1874)  :  Plafonis  Oiiera  (1st  critical  ed.  1874)  ; 
and  numerous  editions  of  separate  dialogues. 
After  1882  he  edited  Beitriige  xur  historischen 
Syntax  dcr  griechisehen  Sprache.  His  liomische 
Litteratiirgcscliiclite  (1898.  et  seq.)  is  important 
for  its  comprehensive  survey  of  every  field,  its 
objectivity  and  impartiality,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  cliaracterizations. 

SCHAPER,  sha'pei'- Fritz  (1841  —  ).  A  Ger- 
man sc  ilptor,  born  at  Alsleben,  Prussian  Saxony; 
pupil  of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  of  Albert  WollV; 
instructor  at  the  academy  in  1875-90  and  elected  ;x 
member  of  it  in  1880.  Besides  some  figures  for 
the  "War  Monument"  at  Halle,  he  produced  the 
statues  of  Bismarck  (1879)  and  Jloltke  (1881, 
both  at  Cologne),  Gauss  (1880.  Brunswick), 
Lessing  (1881,'Hainburg) ,  Krupp  ( 1889,  Essen) , 
Liebig  (1890,  Giesscn),  Bliicher  (1893,  Caub), 
the  monuments  to  Goethe  (1880,  Berlin)  and 
Luther  ( 1S90,  Erfurt);  the  equestrian  statue 
of  William  I.  (1001.  Aix-la-Chapelle)  ;  and  an 
heroic-size  '"Victory"  (1885,  Arsenal,  Berlin). 
To  the  adornment  of  Sieges-Alice  in  Berlin  lie 
contributed  the  statue  of  the  Great  Elcctcir 
(1901  I. 

SCHARF,  sb-irf,  .Toiix  Thomas  (184,3-98). 
An  American  antiquai-y  and  historian,  born  in 
Baltimore.  Md.  He  served  in  both  the  Confederate 
army  and  navy,  was  several  times  wounded,  and 
once  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  as  a 
spy.  Later  he  engaged  in  journalism  and  in 
Baltimore  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the 
Evening  yens.  I^nnday  Telegram,  and  Morning 
Berald.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  history, 
and  made  a  collection  of  many  thousands  of  doc- 
uments, pamphlets,  and  other  historical  ma- 
terial, which  be  gave  in  1S91  to  .Tohiis  Hopkins 
T'nivcrsitv.  His  publicalidiis  include:  Ctirnniclcs 
of  Hal  I  i  more  (1874);  History  of  Maryhind  (3 
vols..  1879-80)  ;  History  of  fiallimore  City  and 
County  (1881)  ;  History  of  ^\'estern  Maryland  (2 


vols.,  1882);  History  of  Philadelphia  (3  vols., 
1884)  ;  History  of  the  Confederate  Utalc  Xavy 
(1887)  ;  and  History  of  Velauare  (1888). 

SCHARNHORST,  shih ii'hflrst,  Geuhari)  ,To- 
llA.N.x  Dami)  mix  (1755-1813).  A  Prussian  gen- 
eral, founder  of  the  modern  Prussian  military 
.system.  He  was  born  in  Hanover.  He  entered 
the  military  service  of  his  native  State  in  1778, 
was  teacher  in  the  artillery  school  of  Hanover 
about  1780,  and  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
in  Flanders  in  1793-95,  Hi  1801  he  was  called 
into  the  Prussian  service  and  beeanie  director  of 
the  Prussian  military  school.  He  served  in  the 
licld  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  180((07,  and 
w;is  then  made  president  of  the  eomiiiis.sion 
charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  head  of  the  War  Hcpartnieiit.  Work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  other  regeneratois  who 
came  to  Prussia  in  her  need,  he  accomplished 
this  in  spite  of  the  distru.st  and  opposition  of 
the  old-time  Prussians.  Universal  .service  was 
not  secured  until  his  death,  but  he  laid  down 
the  principles  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
adoption.  Enrollments  of  foreigners  were 
abolished,  corporal  punishments  were  limited  to 
llagrant  cases  of  insubordination.  |uoiiiotion  for 
merit  was  established,  and  the  mililaiy  adminis- 
tration organized  and  simplilied.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Landuehr  or  leserve  was  begun.  So 
proniptl_v  were  the  results  of  this  work  seen  that 
the  Prussian  ai-my,  which  had  been  so  inelleclive 
before  Tilsit,  was  able  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  final  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 
Scharnhorst  was  wounded  in  the  batlle  at  Gross- 
gcirschen  Jlay  2,  1813,  and  died  at  Prague  .June 
28th.  Consult  his  biograpliy  by  Klippd  (3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1809-71),  which  is  devoted  espe- 
cially to  his  reforms  and  their  results. 

SCHARWENKA,  shar-ven'ka.  Piiiupp 
(1847 — ).  A  (Jcrmaii  pianist  and  composer, 
born  in  Samter,  Posen,  and  brother  of  Xaver 
Scbarwenka.  He  was  educated  at  the  Posen 
(jyinnasium,  and  in  1805  was  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Kullak  'Neue  Akadcinie  der 
Tonkunst'  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  special  pupil 
of  Wiirst  and  H.  Dorn.  Hi  1870-81  he  taught 
theory  and  composition  at  the  academy  and  then 
took  up  a  similar  position  at  his  brother's  con- 
servatory. His  compositions  are  regarded 
highly  and  include  many  eharming  numbers 
for  orchestra,  pianoforte,  violin,  "ecllo,  and  vnice; 
the  choral  works,  Uerbstfeier  Op.  44,  and  Sakun- 
tula,  for  solo  and  orchestra;  two  syin])bonies; 
.1  rkadische  Suite ;  and  a  festival  overture,  Dorper- 
7V(H:»ri.sT,  for  chorus  and  pianoforte. 

SCHARWENKA,  Xaver  (18.50-).  A  Ger- 
man composer  and  pianist,  born  at  Sander.  He 
was  educated  at  Kullak's  Academy  in  Berlin 
under  Kullak  and  Wiirst.  Hi  1874  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  very  successful  tours  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  and  in  1881  he 
established  his  conservatory  in  Berlin.  Ten 
years  later  be  removed  to  New  York  City 
and  became  director  of  the  Scharwenka  Con- 
servatory there.  His  Berlin  school  meanwhile 
amalgamated  with  that  of  Karl  Kliiidworlh.  and 
in  1898  he  returned  to  Germany  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Klindwortb-Sebarwenka  Conserva- 
tory. His  works  include  the  o])era  Matasinntha 
(1890),  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  consider- 
able   chamber    and    pianoforte  •music.      Perhaps 
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liis    most    populiir    compositions    have    been    his 
I'lilisli  (lances. 

SCHASSBURG,  slifs'l>m7rK  (Hung.  Scfjes- 
viir).  A  royal  free  eity,  ami  tlie  eapital  of  the 
(omity  of  tlioss-Kokel  ( Xag^'-Kukiillo) ,  Hun- 
i;aiy,  on  the  Great  Kokel.  80  7niles  by.  rail 
norilnvest  of  Kronstadt  (.Map:  Hungary,  J  3). 
The  town  has  a  Protestant  gii-mnasium,  with  a 
free  library  and  museum,  and  a  Catholic  normal 
.school.  It  is  noted  as  tlie  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Hungarian  army  by  the  Russians,  July 
."il,  1840.  the  celebrated  poet  Petflti  (q.v. )  being 
uiiiiiiig  the  Hungarian  dead.  Population,  in 
I'.iiiO,  10,sr>7. 

SCHAUFELEIN,  shoi'fe-lln,  Hans  Leon- 
H.VKi)  (e.l480-lo40) .  A  (lernian  painter,  born  in 
Nuremberg.  He  became  tlie  pupil  and  assistant 
of  Diirer,  whom  he  imitated.  His  treatment  of 
dra]>ery  is  jjeculiarly  good,  but  his  own  manner 
is  often  rather  careless.  His  best  works,  apart 
from  diawings  for  woodcuts,  among  which  those 
illustrating  the  Theucrdunl;,  his  designs  for  a 
wedding  dance,  and  cuts  for  the  Bible  are  most 
important,  are  the  following  paintings:  "The 
Dying  \'irgin"  (two  subjects),  "■Coronation  of 
the  \'irgin."  "Clirist  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee," 
"Crowned  with  Tliorns,"  ''On  the  Cross,"  and 
'■Jlount  of  Olives,"  in  the  JIunich  Pinakothek;  a 
'"Visitation,"  in  the  Dublin  Gallery;  and  two  por- 
traits liclciiiging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

SCHAUFFLEB,  shouf'ler,  \Vilu.\m  Gott- 
lieb (1708-1883).  A  Protestant  missionary  in 
Turkey.  He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
and  went  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  six  to 
Odessa,  Russia.  Having  decided  to  become  a 
missionary,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Turkey  he  came 
to  America  and  after  four  years  of  study  at 
Andover  was  ordained  in  1831  and  sent  by  the 
American  Board  to  Paris  to  study  Arabic  and 
Persian  with  De  Saey,  and  Turkish  with  Prof. 
Kiefl'er.  He  went  to  Constantinople  and  preached 
in  German,  French,  .Spanish,  Turkish,  and  Eng- 
lish. By  appointment  of  the  British  and  Foi'eign 
and  American  Bible  societies  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Turkish 
language.  He  published  an  ancient  Spanish  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  revised  by  himself, 
with  the  Hebrew  original,  in  parallel  columns,  a 
grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Spanish,  and 
a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  language;  also  Meditations 
on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ,  discourses  de- 
livered in  Constantinople  (1837).  He  returned 
to  America  in  1877,  and  died  in  New  York  City. 
Consult  his  Autobiograph;/  (New  York,  1887). 
His  son,  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  born  in  Constanti- 
nople, has  been  for  many  years  a  promoter  of 
city  missions  in  New  York  City. 

SCHAUMBtTBG-LIPPE,  shoum'biJorK  lip'- 
pc.  A  principality  and  constituent  State  of  the 
German  Empire,  bounded  by  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  and  covering  an 
area  of  131  square  miles  (Map:  Germany.  0  2). 
Its  surface  is  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  north 
and  well  wooded.  Agriculture  and  gardening  are 
pursued  actively  in  the  southern  part.  and°eoal 
is  mined  in  the  east.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
linen.  The  principality  is  represented  by  one 
member  in  tlie  Hundesrat  and  returns"  one 
Deputy  to  the  Reichstag.  Population,  in  ISilO, 
■.i'.t.in-.i;  in  1!)U0,  43.132,  almost  exclusively  Prot- 
estants.  Capital,  I.ippe.   The  ruling  dynasty  was 


founded  in  1040  by  a  cadet  of  the  Lippe  family, 
who  inherited  the  eountshi])  of  Schauml>iii'g.  The 
State  was  created  a  ])rincipality  in  1807.  In  1806 
it  joined  the  North  German  Confederation  and 
in  1871  became  a  member  of  the  German  Empire. 

SCHECHTER,  sheK'ter,  SoLOMOX  (1847—). 
A  distinguished  Jewish  scholar.  He  was  boni  at 
Fokshani,  Rumania,  and  studied  at  Vienna  and 
later  at  Berlin.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
Jlontefiore  family  he  went  to  England,  where  his 
literary  studies  began.  In  1892  he  became  reader 
in  Rabbinic  at  Cambridge  University.  In  1894 
he  visited  America  to  lecture  at  Gratz  College, 
Philadeljihia,  upon  "Some  Aspects  *Df  Jewish 
Theology."  His  discovery  in  1890  of  a  page  of 
the  Jewish  original  of  Eeclesiasticus  {Bcii-Sira) 
led  to  a  visit  to  Cairo  to  examine  the  Geniza  (or 
store-chamber  for  disused  books)  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  he  was  enabled  to  bring  back  the 
whole  collection,  consisting  of  80.000  jiieces, 
which  he  presented  to  his  university.  Cambridge 
rewarded  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  with 
the  position  of  curator  of  Oriental  literature. 
He  also  received  the  appointment  to  the  Hebrew 
profes-sorship  at  University  College,  London.  In 
1901  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  was  reorganized  and  endowed  on  condition 
of  Dr.  Schechter's  becoming  its  president ;  he 
accepted  the  offer  and  came  to  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  His  best  known  work  is  his  pub- 
lication with  Dr.  C.  Tavlor  of  The  Wisdom  of 
Ben-Sira  (1899),  the  fruits  of  the  Geniza  frag- 
ments. Other  important  works  are  Abot  de 
Rabbi  Xathaii  (1887),  Studies  in  Judaism 
(1890).  Midrash-Hag-gadol  (vol.  i.,  1902),  Saad- 
yana   (1903). 

SCHEEL,  shal,  Haxs  von  (1839-1901).  A 
German  economist  and  statistician,  born  in  Pots- 
dam. He  studied  at  Halle,  Jena,  and  Berlin, 
in  1808  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  assistant  to 
Hildebrand  in  the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Jena, 
taught  at   the   Agricultural    School   at   Proskau  I 

1809-71,    became    professor    at    Bern    in     1871,  'i 

and  Director  of  the  German  Statistical  Bureau  «* 
at  Berlin  in  1891.  His  works  include  Socialismus 
iind  Kommunismiis.Politische  Oehonomie  als  Wis- 
senschuft.  Die  Ern-crbseinkiinfte  des  Staats  (in 
Schiinberg's  Handbuch.ith  ed..  1890),  Di>  Thcorie 
dersozialen  Frafic  ( 1871 ) ,  Ei<ientum  und  Erbrccht 
(1877),  Progressive  Besteuerung  (1875),  and  a 
version  of  Ingram's  Present  Position  and  Pros- 
pects of  Political  Economy  (1879),  and  publica- 
tions on  statistics.  Consult  Kollmann.  Hilde- 
brands  Jahrbuch   (1902,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  pp.  577-97). 

SCHEELE,  sha'le,  Carl  Wiliielm  (1742-86). 
An  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  born  at  Stralsund. 
In  1707  he  settled  at  Stockholm  as  an  ajKithc- 
cary,  and  in  1770  removed  to  Upsala.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Upsala  that  he  carried  on 
those  investigations  in  chemical  analysis  which 
proved  so  fruitful  in  important  and  brilliant  dis- 
coveries. In  1777  he  removed  to  Ki'iping.  The 
chief  of  his  discoveries  were  tartaric  acid  (  1770), 
chlorine  (1774),  baryta  (1774),  oxygen  (1774, 
independently  of  Priestley),  and  glycerin  ( 1784). 
In  experimenting  on  arsenic  he  discovered  the 
arsenite  of  copper,  which  is  known  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name  of  Scheele's  green  or  mineral 
green.  In  1782  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  for  the 
first  time,  hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  separate  form. 
The  mode  and  results  of  his  various  investiga- 
tions were  communicated  from  time  to  time,  in 
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the  form  of  memoirs,  to  tlie  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, of  which  he  was  an  associate.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  ])ul)lished  by 
Hermbstjidt  (Berlin.  1793).  Consult:  Hays, 
The  Life  Worlc  of  Carl  Wilhelm  Schecle  (Xew 
York,  18S4I:  Cap,  Sclirrlc.  chimiste  sui'dois 
(Paris,  1803)  :  Thorpe,  "Scheele,"  in  Xature  for 
1892 :  XordenskjGlil.  Xachf/cla.isciic  Jiricfe  mid 
Auf^ricliiiiiinirn  von  Carl  Wilhclm  Scheele 
(Stockholm,  1892). 

SCHEELE,  Kntt  Henxixg  Gezelh-s  tox 
(1838 — 1.  A  Swedish  Lutheran  theologian,  Ixn-n 
in  Stockholm  and  educated  at  Upsala.  There  he 
became  docent  in  1803  and  professor  in  1879,  and 
in  1885  was  mad°  Bishop  of  Wisby.  In  1893,  on 
the  tercentenary  of  the  Upsala  decree,  he  was  the 
Kinfi's  representative  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1901  represented  his  university  and  nation 
at  the  Yale  Bicentennial.  His  works  on  theologi- 
cal symbolics  (1SS.5)  and  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism (  1880)  were  published  in  Cierman  versions. 
SCHEELITE  (named  in  honor  of  Carl 
Scliccle.  who  first  discovered  tungstic  acid  in  the 
mineral  1 .  A  mineral  calcium  tungstate  crystal- 
lized in  the  tetragonal  system.  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  and  runs  in  color  from  white,  through 
yellow,  to  red  and  green.  It  occurs  with  crystal- 
line rocks,  tin  ores,  and  various  tungsten  min- 
erals, and  is  found  in  Bohemia.  Saxony,  the  Tyrol, 
Hungary.  Chile,  and  in  the  United  States  at  va- 
rious localities  in  Connecticut,  North  Carolina, 
Nevada,  and  Colorado.  It  finds  some  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  tungstic  acid,  especially  as  the 
metal  tungsten  is  being  more  and  more  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Its  use  has  also 
been  suggested  in  the  preparation  of  glazes  for 
porcelain,  but  without  great  success. 

SCHEFER,  shu'far',  Charles    (1820-98).     A 


I'rancp.  and  from  1857  to  1859  was  librarian  at 
Donaueschingen.  In  1804  be  settled  ])ermaiiently 
at  Karlsruhe.  His  first  book,  Ihr  Trumiiilrr 
von  .SVu7.iH,(Kii,  was  written  at  Capri  and  Sor- 
rento in  1852,  and  is  the  most  popular  (lernian 
epie  of  the  century;  it  i.s  half  playful,  half 
nielancholy,  wholly  romantic,  and  with  the  real- 
ism of  fond  memories.  His  historical  novel 
El.k-ehard.  written  at  Saint  Gall  and  Heidelberg 
(1854-55),  and  based  on  systematic  investigation, 
is  a  blending  of  history  and  |joetry.  vivid  and 
faithfully  picturesque.  Soon  afterw'anls  be  pub- 
lished <iiiinl<(imus.  a  collection  of  student-songs. 
After  1857  Seheft'el's  health  began  to  give  way 
and  bis  spirits  with  it.  His  later  poeni.s,  tales, 
and  novels,  Fran  Aientiurc  (1803).  ./iniipmis 
(1881),/)(r  Ileini  ron  .SVcier  and  Hiigid^-o(  1884), 
never  attained  the  popularity  of  his  earlier 
works. 

SCHEF'FER,  Fr.  pron.  sheffar',  Ary  (1795- 
1858).  A  Frencli  painter  of  the  romantic  school. 
He  was  born  at  Dordrecht.  Holland,  Tebruary 
12,  1795.  He  studied  drawing  at  Lille  and  iii 
1811  went  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  stu<lio  of 
(iufrin,  he  had  Cericault  and  Delacroi.\  for  fel- 
low students,  and  with  them  defied  the  ultra- 
classical  teachings  of  Guerin.  He  preserved  his 
connection  with  the  new  romantic  movement  in 
the  expression  of  sentiment,  but  in  execution  he 
aimed  more  for  purity  of  form.  The  three 
classes  of  subjects  aft'ected  by  him  serve  in 
a  general  way  to  divide  his"  life  into  three 
periods.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
scenes  from  real  life,  in  the  depiction  of 
which  he  showed  his  svmpathv  with  sull'ering. 
like  '-The  Soldier's  W'idow"  "  ( 1821 )  ;  '-Death 
of  Gerieault"  (1824),  now  in  the  Louvre; 
"Orphans  at  the  Tomb  of  Their  Mother"   ( 1824) 


French   diplomat  and  Orientalist,  borii   in   Paris     "Tlif  f^i'l'ote  Women"  ( 1827) .    His  second  period 


and  educated  at  the  Eeole  Spe^iale  des  Langues 
Orientales  Vivantes.  He  entered  the  Foreign 
Ofliice  and  served  as  dragoman  in  Jerusalem, 
Smyrna.  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople.  In 
1857  he  became  professor  of  Persian  in  Paris, 
succeeding  Quatremfre;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
became  president  of  the  Ecole  Speciale  des 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes.  whence,  after  more 
important  service  in  the  East  in  1800  and  1802. 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Coll&ge  de  France. 
Sehefer  edited  many  Persian  te.xts  and  a  Persian 
chrestomathy  (1883-85),  and  edited  and  trans- 
lated into  French  a  great  mass  of  material  bear- 
ing on  the  history  and  early  exploration  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
included  in  the  Kccueil  de  voyages  et  de  docii- 
menls  pour  servir  a  I'histoirc  de  geopraphie  (with 
Cordier.  1882-97).  His  collection  of  manuscripts 
is  in  tlie  Biblioth&que  Xationale. 

SCHEFER,  sha'f:-r.  Leopold  (17S4-1862).  A 
Cierman  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Muskau.  His 
works  include:  Vigilien  ( 1842)  ;  Gedichte  ( 1840)  ; 
the  didactic  and  religious  Laienbrevier  (1834), 
one  of  his  best  works;  Weltpriester  (1840)  :  Hafis 
in  Hellas  (1853).  Some  of  his  novels  are  Kleine 
Itomanc  (1837-39).  Graf  Promnitz  (1842),  and 
Aehfzihn  Tochter  (1847). 

SCHEF'FEL,  Joseph  Viktor  von  (1820-80). 
A  fJernian  poet  and  novelist,  born  at  Karlsruhe, 
February  10,  1820.  He  studied  law,  philology, 
and  literature  at  Heidellierg,  JIunich,  and  Berlin, 
served  j\idicially  at  Siickingen  (1850)  and  Brucli- 
sal    (1852),  traveled  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 


shows  him  absorbed  in  ideal  scenes  drawn  from 
the  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Byron  and 
Dante.  Among  these  are  "Count  Kberliard,"  in 
the  Louvre;  the  "Submission  of  Wittckind"  an<l 
the  "Battle  of  Ziilpieh,"  in  the  ^■ersailles  Mu- 
seum. In  1830  he  painted  tlie  first  of  his  series 
dealing  with  Marguerite.  To  this  subject  he 
frequcntl.v  returned,  the  final  one  of  the  series, 
".Marguerite  at  the  Fountain."  being  painted  in 
1858.  The  third  period,  characterized  by  his  re- 
ligious subjects,  is  not  distinctly  marked  off 
from  the  second,  for  he  began  the  religious  pic- 
tures with  the  "Christus  Consolator"(  1837  ) .  now 
in  the  Aluseum  Fodor,  Amsterdam,  .\ftcr  1840 
he  was  largel.v  occupied  witli  sacred  themes  and 
reached  his  highest  achievement  in  "Clirisf  Weep- 
ing Over  Jerusalem,"  "Christ  Tempted  of  S:itan," 
and  the  "Christ  of  the  Reed." 

The  taste  of  recent  years  has  deprived  SchelTer 
of  the  high  place  he  once  occujiicd  when  the 
illustrative  qualities  of  art  were  more  in  favor. 
Consult:  His  Life  by  Jlrs.  Grote  (London,  1800)  ; 
Im-Tliiirn  ( NTmcs,  1870)  ;  and  Vitet,  Ary  Schef- 
fer  Album    (Berlin,  1801). 

SCHEF'FLER,    Jon.\xx.     A    German    poet. 

See  Axc.KHS  Silesits. 

SCHEHE'RAZADE.  In  the  Arabian  Mghts, 
the  wife  of  Schahriah.  Sultan  of  India,  to  whom 
she  relates  a  storv  each  night  for  a  thousand 
and  one  nights,  and  by  exciting  his  interest 
escapes  the  usual  fate  of  his  wives. 

SCHEINER,  shf'ner.  Ciiristoph  (e.l575- 
1050).     A  German  astronomer,  born  at  Wald,  in 
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Swnbia.  He  wns  piofi'ssor  of  Holircw  nml  iiiathc- 
matios  nt  Freiburg,  and  from  1010  to  101 1>  at  In- 
golstadt,  and  after  several  years  in  Rome  boeanie 
rcetor  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Neissc  in  Silesia.  In 
his  Trcs  KpistohF  ad  Mnrcum  Vclserum  (1012), 
Seheiner  claimed  to  have  seen  sun  spots  as  early 
as  March,  1011.  and  thus  aroused  tiie  enmity  of 
Galileo,  whom  Seheiner  furtlier  provoked  by  uj)- 
holding  the  old  thesis  of  a  -stable'  eartli  and  a 
'mobile'  sun  (1051).  His  great  work  on  tlie  sun, 
containing  the  results  of  about  two  thousand  ob- 
servations (made  with  an  e(]uatorial  telescope  of 
the  type  now  called  Sisson's).  was  the  Rosa 
I'rsiini  (1030).  Seheiner  invented  a  helioscope 
and  a  pantogra])li. 

SCHEINER,  .IrLirs  (1S58— ).  A  German 
ashonomer.  born  in  Cohjgne  and  educated  at 
Bonn.  He  beoame  assistant  at  the  astrophysical 
observatory  in  Potsdam  in  1887  and  its  observer- 
in-ehief  in  18!>S,  three  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  astrophysics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  Seheiner  paid  special  attention  to 
celestial  photography  and  wrote  Der  Lichticech- 
sel  Alijolx  (1882),  Spehtralanalyse  der  Oestirne 
(1890),  Austiic.ssiDifi  dFs  Orionnebels  nach  plioto- 
(iraphischrn  Aiifiiohmen  (1890),  S trahfu ii g  iind 
Temprniltir  drr  .S'oiuir  (1899),  and  Bau  des 
Weltiillf!  (1901).  In  1899  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Photoftraphixche  Himmelskarte,  Zone 
+  .ir  bis  +  J,0°'  Deklination. 

SCHELDT,  skelt  (Dutch  Schelde,  Fr.  Es- 
caut).  A  river  of  Belgium.  It  rises  in  France 
in  the  Department  of  Aisne  and  flows  first 
north  past  Valenciennes  into  Belgium,  then 
northeast  past  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  below  which 
eity  it  empties  into  tlie  large,  branching  estuary 
which  merges  witli  the  Rhine  delta  and  opens  by 
several  wide  channels  into  the  North  Sea  through 
Southwestern  Holland  (ilap:  Belgium,  C  3).  Its 
total  length  is  207  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  210 
miles,  while  below  Antwerp  it  is  accessible  to 
the  largest  ships.  A  system  of  canals  connects 
it  with  the  chief  cities  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  The  Dutch  monopolized  the  navigation 
of  the  lower  Scheldt,  and  levied  a  toll  on  foreign 
vessels  until  the  river  was  made  free  bv  the 
Treaty  of  Brussels  in  1863. 

SCHELLING,  shel'ling,  Friedrich  Wn.HELM 
Joseph  von  (1775-1854).  A  German  philosopher. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  was 
born  at  Leonlierg.  in  Wiirttemberg.  He  studied 
at  Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1798  was  called 
to  be  professor  extraordinarius  in  Jena.  Here  he 
found  himself  in  a  remarkable  social  and  literary 
circle,  comprising  among  others  the  brothers 
Schlegel  with  their  wives.  Tieck,  SteflFens,  and 
Novalis.  With  Goethe,  too.  he  was  on  good 
temis,  while  Schiller's  philosophical  views  re- 
pelled him.  Schelling's  philosophical  tendencies 
had  been  originally  determined  by  Fichte:  in  fact, 
he  was  at  first  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
Fiehtean  idealism,  and  his  earliest  writings, 
XJeber  die  Mofjlich'keit  einer  Form  der  Philoso- 
pliie  iiberhaupt  (1795),  and  Vom  Ich  ah  Prwcip 
der  Philosnphie  (1795),  were  composed  in  this 
spirit.  Gradually,  however,  Sehelling  diverged 
from  his  master,  who  soon  came  to  seem  to  him 
one-sided.  The  first  result  of  his  departure  from 
Fichte's  view  was  the  once  famous  IdcntHiits- 
philosophie,  which  attempted  to  show  that  'sub- 
ject' and  'objeet,'  the  'ideal'  and  the  'real'  are 
completely  undifferentiated  in  the  absolute,  and 


that  in  nature  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the 
objective,  wliile  in  consciousness  tliere  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  subjective.  The  'philosophy  of 
identity'  reminds  one  of  Spinozism  (see  Spi.noza) 
in  maintaining  a  featureless  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence. It  differs  from  Spinozism  in  regartling  the 
subjectives  and  the  objectives  as  everywliere  ])res- 
ent  together  in  the  phenomenal  world,  but  with 
varying  preponderance  of  the  two  elements.  The 
principal  works  in  which  this  view  is  more  or 
less  completely  developed  are :  Ideen  zti.  einer  Phi- 
losophie der  Xatur  (1797);  T'ofi  der  Wcltseele 
(1798)  ;  Erster  Enticurf  eines  Systems  der  Xa- 
tiirphilosophie  (1799);  and  Si/stem  des  trans- 
cendentalen  Idealismus  (1800).  In  1803  he  was 
called  to  Wiirzburg  as  professor  of  philosopliy. 
Here  his  views  underwent  another  change.  He 
gave  up  the  philosophy  of  'identity.'  and  began 
to  champion  a  mystical  view,  according  to  which 
all  finitude  is  tlie  result  of  a  fall  from  the  abso- 
lute— a  fall  the  effects  of  which  tlie  course  of 
history  has  to  repair.  This  theory  is  first 
broached  in  Philosophie  und  lieiigion  (1804). 
In  his  later  works, Philosophische  XJ ntersiichungen 
ilber  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Freiheit 
(1809),  Denkmal  der  Schrift  Jaeobis  von  den 
(fottUchen  Dingen  (1812),  and  Ueber  die  Gott- 
heiten  von  Samothrake  (I8I5),  he  became  more 
and  more  theosophical.  He  was  now  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Bruno  (q.v. )  and  BJihme 
(q.v.),  and  maintained  that  within  tlie  absolute 
there  is  a  dark  irrational  ground,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  clarified,  thus  giving  development 
to  the  idea  of  God.  Meanwhile,  in  1800,  he  had 
gone  to  Munich  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
From  1820  to  1826  he  lectured  at  Erlangen.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  professor  at  the  newly  estab- 
lished University  of  Munich,  and  fourteen  years 
later  he  went  to  Berlin  as  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  This  position  carried  with  it 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  BetAveen  1815  and  1842  Sehelling  "pub- 
lished only  two  minor  jiroductions.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  most  formidable  adversary  to 
him  had  arisen  in  his  old  college  friend  Hegel 
(q.v.),  who.  though  older,  had  at  first  been  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Schelling's.  During  the  reign 
of  Hegel  in  the  world  of  German  philosophy 
Sehelling  preserved  a  silence  M'hieh  was  not 
broken  till  1834,  three  years  after  Hegel's  death; 
then  he  wrote  a  preface  to  Becker's  translation 
of  one  of  Cousin's  writings.  In  tliis  preface  he 
criticised  Hegel's  views  as  being  too  exclusively 
idealistic  and  as  giving  no  recognition  to  the 
empirical  side  of  reality.  He  died  at  the  baths  of 
Ragatz,  in  Switzerland,  August  20,  1854. 

Schelling's  complete  works ,  were  published  by 
his  son  K.  F.  A.  Sehelling  (Stuttgart  and  Augs- 
burg. 1856.  et  seq. ).  The  second  part  contains 
his  Berlin  lectures.  For  Schelling's  life,  see  Plitt, 
Ai.is  Schellings  Leben  in  Brief  en  (Leipzig,  1869- 
70).  Kuno  Fischer,  in  the  6th  volume  of  his 
Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophie,  gives  a  full 
biography  in  addition  to  an  account  of  liis  philos- 
ophv.  See  also  Watson,. S'c/i  t/(i/i(/'s7'''""-'"''''i'/''"'"'- 
Idealisin  (Chicago,  1883);  A.  Seth  (  Pringle  Pat- 
tison).  The  Development  from  Kant  to  Hegel 
(London.  1882)  :  Koeber,  Die  flrundprineipien  der 
SelieUingschen  Xatitrphilosophie  (Berlin.  1882)  ; 
Groos,  Die  reine  Vernunftirissenschaft  (Heidel- 
berg, 1889)  ;  also  the  histories  of  philosophy  by 
Ueberweg-Heinze,  Hiiffding,  Windelband,  and 
Bergmann. 
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SCHEM,  slieiii.  Alexander  Jacoh  (1S2(>-S1). 
An  Aiiu-ric-un  statistician.  He  was  born  in  West- 
phalia, and,  after  studying  at  tlie  universities  of 
Bonn  and  Tubingen,  edited  Westplialian  news- 
papers until  1851,  when  he  came  to  the  I'nited 
States.  Here  he  was  engaged  as  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  nKulern  languages  at  Oiekinson  Col- 
lege (1854-00).  but  resigned  in  hStiO  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  From  1874  until  his  death 
he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
New  York,  He  edited  statistical  almanacs  for 
18(10  and  1808-09:  published  a  Latin-Euglish 
Xcliodl  Lcjcicoii  (with  Rev,  George  R,  Crooks, 
1857)  ;  a  Vyclopadia  of  Education  (with  Henry 
Kiddle,  1877 )  ;  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Methodist  and  of  The  Methodist  Qiiurtcriii  lie- 
rieic.  He  edited  the  Deutsch-Anierikanisches 
Co II rcrad lions- Lexicon    (12  vols.). 

SCHEMNITZ,  shem'nits  (Hung,  Selniecx- 
bunya).  A  royal  free  city  and  the  capital  of 
the  County  of  Hont,  Hungary,  in  a  narrow  moun- 
tain gorge,  06  miles  north  of  Budapest  (Map: 
Hungary,  F  2).  There  are  six  suburbs.  The 
academy  for  mining  and  wo'odcraft,  embracing 
collections  of  minerals  and  a  chemical  laboratory, 
is  the  chief  architectural  feature.  There  are  a 
ruined  castle  and  a  Piarist  seminary.  Cigars 
and  shoes  are  manufactured.  Schenmitz  is  fa- 
mous for  its  mines,  which  extend  under  the  town, 
and  produce  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  copiier, 
iron,  and  suljihur.  It  was  made  a  free  royal  city 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Population,  in  1900, 
10.:570. 

SCHENCK,  skeuk,  Robert  Gumming  (1809- 
90),  An  American  soldier,  political  leader,  and 
diplomat,  born  at  Franklin,  0.  He  graduated  at 
Jliami  University  in  1827,  later  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to'the  bar  in  1831.  In  1851-53  he 
was  Minister  to  Brazil.  While  in  South  America 
he  negotiated  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Para- 
guay, Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
In  1801  he  aided  in  clearing  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  of  Confederates,  and  the  next 
spring  he  commanded  the  Federal  right  wing 
at  Cross  Keys,  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  he  led  his  troops  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, but  resigned  his  eommi.ssion  in  1863. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1863  to  1870, 
.".nd  was  successively  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  1871  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .Toint  High  Commission  which  dreAV  u]i 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  was  Minister  to 
England  from  1S71  to  1870,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  accusations  made  against  him  in 
connection  with  the  Emma  Silver  Mine  fraud. 
Subsequent  investigations  cleared  him  of  all  sus- 
picion of  complicity, 

SCHENECTADY,  ske-nek'tii-di.  The  county- 
seat  of  Schenectady  County,  X,  Y.,  17  miles  north- 
west of  Albany :  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal  and  on  the  Xew  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the 
Fitchburg  railroads  (Map:  Xew  Y'ork,  F  3),  It 
rises  gradually  from  the  Mohawk  River,  The 
more  elevated  section  is  principally  residential, 
and  has  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  Union  Col- 
lege (q.v, ),  a  non-sectarian  institution  opened  in 


1795.  Noteworthy  are  the  court  house,  city  hall. 
Van  Curler  Opera  House,  the  Public  IJI)rary, 
high  school  building,  and  Kllis  Hospital.  Selic- 
nectady  is  important  industrially.  In  1900,  $0,- 
517,864  capital  was  invested  in  its  various  manu- 
facturing establishments,  whose  output  was  val- 
ued at  $9,288,387,  There  are  large  electrical 
works,  locomotive  works,  foundries  and  nuichine 
shops,  bottling  works,  and  manufactories  of  pat- 
ent medicines,  brooms,  and  brushes.  The  govern- 
ment, under  the  revised  charter  of  1897,  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  chosen  biennially,  and  a  vniicameral 
council,  and  in  administrative  oIKeials.  For  main- 
tenance and  operation  the  city  spends  annually 
about  $400,000,  the  prineijial  items  iH'ing: 
Schools.  $85,000;  interest  on  debt,  $00,000:  water 
works,  $60,000:  municipal  lighting.  $30,000:  lire 
department,  $30,000;  streets,  $.30,000:  i)o!iec, 
$30,000,  The  Avater  works,  which  represent  an 
outlay  of  $1,230,010.  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  nuinicii)ality.  The  population  in  1890  was- 
19,902:    in   1900,  31,082, 

Schenectady  was  settled  in  1602  by  Arendt  Van 
Corlear.  on  tlie  site  of  the  great  Mohawk  "Castle' 
and  cajiital  of  the  Five  Nations,  ,Schonowe,  On 
February  8,  1090,  the  French  and  Indians  mas- 
sacred 60  and  captured  between  80  and  90  of  its 
250  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  CO  of  its  00 
houses.  In  1748  another  massacre  occurred  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Schenectady  was  chartered 
as  a  borough  in  1765  and  became  a  city  in 
1798.  In  1819  a  large  part  of  the  town  was 
destro.yed  by  fire.  Consult:  Howell  and  Mun- 
sell.  History  of  Schenectady  County  (Albany, 
1886),  and  a  sketch  in  Powell,  Historic  Towns 
of  the  Middle  States   (New  York,  1899). 

SCHENK.  shenk,  August  (181,5-91),  A  Ger- 
man botanist  and  geologist,  born  at  Hallein, 
After  being  docent  in  Munich,  and  ])rofessor  in 
Wiirzburg,  he  was  from  1808  to  1887  professor 
at  Leipzig,  On  prehistoric  flora  Schenck  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  German  authorities.  He 
wrote  Beitriige  ^ur  Flora  dcr  Vorwelt  (1803), 
Fossile  Flora  des  Keupers  und  drr  riitischen  For- 
mation (1804),  Fossile  Flora  der  Orenzsehichtrn 
des  Keupers  und  Lias  Frankens  { 1865-67),  and  in 
Richthofen's  China  (1882),  a  summary  of  the 
Hora  from  the  anthracite  and  Jurassic  formations. 
SCHENK,  JoHANN  (1753-1836),  An  Aus- 
trian compo.ser,  born  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  In 
1778  he  composed  a  mass,  which  bec;ime  popular 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  1785  his  first 
operetta.  Die  Weinlese,  was  produced  at  Vienna. 
This  was  followed  by  nearly  a  dozen  others  of 
similar  character,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  rtrr  Dorfharhier   (1796). 

SCHENKEL,  shenk'cl.  Daniel  (1813-85).  A 
Swiss  theologian,  born  at  Dogerlin,  in  the  Canton 
of  Zurich.  After  studying  at  Basel  and  GOttin- 
gen,  he  lectured  and  taught  at  Basel  in  1838-41, 
and  returned  there  in  1849  as  professor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  Council,  having  in  the  mean- 
while officiated  as  first  parish  priest  at  Schaff- 
hausen.  In  1851  he  became  professor,  director 
of  the  seminary,  and  university  chaplain  at  Hei- 
delberg. Of  his  numerous  writings  the  following 
partake  essentially  of  the  character  of  mediatory 
theology:  Das  Wesen  des  I'rotrstantismus 
(1845,51)  :  Gespriiche  iiher  Profestonlismus  und 
Kafholieismus  (1853)  :  Der  Vnionslx^-uf  rff» 
I'rotestantismus  (1855)  :  and  Die  Reformatoren 
und  die   Reformation    (1856),     A  transition   to 
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ni'i  1.11  .l.Ktriiio-  ^li>liIl^^li^llOs  Die  christliche  Dog- 
mitliU  voin  HtiindiiunUt  ties  Ueuyissens  ( 1858-59 1. 
In  1803  lie  pniticipateil  in  the  foundation  of  and 
presided  over  the  Gernian-Protcstant  Union, 
whose  principles  were  elucidated  in  his  Clirist- 
cnliini  iinil  hirclie  im  Einklang  mil  der  Kultiii- 
otltcickluny  (18(17-72),  and  in  Der  deulsclie 
I'lvleslniilenrirriii  uiirf  seme  Hedmitung  in  der 
(Jeiienuurt  (1871).  Much  hostility  was  excited 
by" his  ChnraKterbild  Jemi  (18U4.  4th  ed.  1873). 
His  subswiucnt  publications  include;  Friedrich 
Schleiermacher  ( 1868)  ;  Lulher  in  llorm.?  und  in 
Willenbcvy  (1870);  and  this  Christ  unhiUl  jler 
A/toslel  und  der  nach-apostolisclien  Zeit  (187U). 
He  als«  edited  the  Bihellexikon  (5  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1800-75). 

SCHENKENDORF.  shCnkVndorf,  Max  von 
{17.s:Msl7).  A  (uTMian  poet,  born  in  Tilsit  and 
educated  at  Kiinigsbcrj;.  During  the  War  of 
Liberation,  in  which  lie  took  an  active  part, 
Schenkendorf  was  associated  with  Arndt  and 
Kiirncr  in  the  writing  of  patriotic  songs.  His 
poems  were  published  as  Gediehte  (1815),  Poeli- 
scher  .YacWoss  (1832),  and  i<iimtliche  Gedichie 
(1837  and  1871).  For  his  life,  consult  Hagen 
(Berlin.   ISi::!)    and  Knaake    (Tilsit,   1890). 

SCHERER,  shft'rilr',  Epmond  (1815-89).  A 
French  theologian  and  literary  critic.  He  was 
born  in  Paris,  studied  theology  in  England 
and  Strassburg.  and  in  1845  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  at  Geneva.  Owing  to  the 
changes  in  his  religious  convictions,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  in  1S.")0.  and  in  18C0  removed 
to  Versailles,  where  he  headed  a  liberal  move- 
ment in  the  French  Protestant  Church.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  he  was  elected,  in 
1871  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  in 
1875  a  life  Senator.  His  publications  include: 
Melanges  de  critique  religieuse  (18G0)  ;  MHanges 
d'histoire  religieuse  (1864);  Etudes  critiques 
sur  la  littcrature  eontenipnraine  (1863-95),  of 
which  Ceorge  Saintsbury  translated  Essnys  on 
English  Literature  (London,  1891);  and  biog- 
raphies of  Alexander  Vinet  (1853),  Diderot 
(ISSOi.  and  :\IeIehior  Grimm  (1887).  Consult 
his  /.;/,  by  GrOard  (Paris,  1890). 

SCHERER,  sha'rer,  Wilhelm  (1841-86).  A 
German  critic  and  literary  historian.  He  was 
horn  in  Berlin,  studied  there  and  at  Vienna,  and, 
after  holding  professorships  at  Vienna  and 
Strassburg,  was  in  1877  appointed  professor  of 
the  history  of  modern  German  literature  at 
Berlin.  In  1874  he  had  founded  at  Strassburg 
with  Ten  Brink  the  valuable  series,  Quellcn  uiid 
Forschiingr n  zur  Sprach-  und  Kulturgeschichte 
der  gcnnanischcn  Volker.  Scherer's  great  work 
was  the  Oeschichie  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
(1883,  and  often  :Eng.  tr.  1886) ,  which  is  marked 
by  scientific  method,  by  grasp  of  the  development 
of  national  literature,  and  by  clarity  of  style. 
Besides,  he  wrote  Deutsche"  fitudien,  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (1870-78;  2d  ed. 
1891),  a  (Icschichte  drr  deutschen  Dichtung  in 
the  same  period  (1875),  Zur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  fiprache  ( 1868) ,  Anfiinge  des  deutschen 
Prosaromiins  (1877),  Jakoh  Grimm  (2d  ed. 
1885).  and  Aus  Goethcs  Friihzeit   (1879). 

SCHERMAN,  sher'man,  LuciAN  (1864—). 
A  German  Orientalist,  first  doeent,  and  in  1901 
extraordinary  professor  of  Sanskrit  lanaruage  and 
literature  in  Munich.  He  wrote  Philosophische 
Bymnen    aus    der    Rig-    und    Atharva-Veda-San- 


hita  (1887),  and  Mntrrinlien  zur  Geschichte  drr 
indisehen  \'isi(Mslitterutur  (1892),  and  in  1894 
became  the  editor  of  the  Orientalische  Uibliu- 
grapliir. 

SCHERR,  sher,  Joiian.ves  (1817-86).  A  Ger- 
man literary  critic,  born  at  Hobenreehberg, 
Swabia,  and  educated  at  tlic  universities  of 
Zurich  and  Tubingen.  In  the  revolution  of  1S4S 
lie  took  so  prominent  a  part  that  lie  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Switzerland.  After  1860  he  taught  in 
the  Zurich  Pol.vtechnic.  He  wrote  some  purely 
humorous  sketches,  a  few  novels,  of  which  the 
most  popular  was  Micliel,  Geschichte  riucs 
Deutschen  unserer  Zeit  (1858;  7th  ed.  1895); 
a  series  of  literary  and  cultural  histories  and 
essays,  notably  Allgcmeine  Geschichte  der  Lit- 
teratur (1851;  lOth'ed.  1900)  ;  Deutsche  KuUur- 
und  Sittengeschichte  (1852:  11th  ed.  1902); 
Geschichte  der  englischen  Litteratur  (1854;  3d 
ed.  1883)  ;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Frauenirclt 
(4th  ed.  1879)  ;  and  biographies  of  Schiller 
(1859;  lasted.  1900)  and  of  Bliieher  (1862;  4tli 
ed.  1887).  German  critics  compare  him  to 
Carlyle.  because  of  his  vivid  style,  his  vehement 
bias,  and  his  biting  wit. 

SCHERZER,  sher'tser,  Kabl  von  (1821- 
1903).  An  Austrian  traveler  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Vienna  and  in  18.52-55,  w-ith  Moritz 
Wagner,  visited  the  United  States,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  West  Indies.  In  1857-59  he  accom- 
panied the  Xovara  expedition  around  the  world. 
On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1866  was 
made  Ministerial  counselor  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  1S69  he  accompanied  the  Austrian 
expedition  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  1S72  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  becoming  Consul-General 
in  Smyrna.  In  1875  he  was  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, in  1878  to  Leipzig,  and  in  1884  to  Genoa. 
He  was  an  acute  observer  and  wrote  many  vol- 
umes, among  the  more  important  being  Reisen  in 
.\ordamerika  (with  Wagner,  1854),  Wande- 
rungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  Frei- 
staaten  { 1857) ,  Reisc  der  fisterreiehischen  Frcgal- 
te  Xovara  uin  die  Erde  (1861-62,  and  statistical 
section,  1864),  Fnchmiinivische  Berichte  iiber  die 
iisterreichisch-tingarische  Expedition  nach  Siam, 
i'hina  und  Japan  (1872),  Smyrna  (1873).  and 
Dos  icirischaftliohe  Leben  der  Volker  (1885). 

SCHERZO,  sker'tso  (It.,  jest,  sport).  In 
music,  a  term  ap])lied  to  an  instrumental  compo- 
sition of  a  lively,  piquant  character,  admitting 
sudden  and  violent  contrasts  of  dynamic  shading. 
The  term  was  originall.y  used  as  a  direction-mark 
for  performers.  In  the  modern  sonata  or  sym- 
phony, however,  the  ■scherzo  is  an  essential  move- 
ment. It  was  first  introduced  by  Beethoven,  who 
greatl.v  extended  the  form  and  gave  it  its  spe- 
cial character,  in  his  Second  Symphony,  where 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  minuet  in  the  sym]dionies 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Even  in  Haydn's  time 
the  minuet  in  the  symphony  had  lost  its 
original  statel.v  character,  and  Beethoven's  first 
scherzo  is  more  like  the  minuet  than  the  form 
which  he  perfected  later  in  the  Eroica.  Schu- 
mann, in  the  first  and  second  of  his  symphonies, 
becomes  an  innovator  through  the  introduction  of 
tiro  trios,  instead  of  the  usual  one. 

SCHEURER-KESTNER,  shoi'rer-kest'ner, 
Fr.  prou.  she'rar'  kest'nar'.  Auc.rsTE  (1833 — ). 
A  French  chemist  and  politician.  He  was  born 
at   Miihlhausen,    Alsace,   and   studied   chemistry 
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in  Paris.  Becoming  intoioslcd  in  the  cITuils 
to  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  worUing- 
nian,  lie  fmnulfd  for  that  purpose,  in  ISOii,  a  co- 
operative society.  He  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive from  the  L'ppcr  Uhine  in  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1S71.  and  in  1S75  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  IST'.i  he  succeeded  (iamlietla  as  di- 
rector of  the  journal  La  Ucpubliijuc  I'raiiiaisc. 
During  the  Dreyfus  excitement  he  was  conspicu- 
ous among  those  who  lielicvcd  ill  the  ])risoner's 
innocence,  and  he  testified  at  Zohvs  trial.  In  ad- 
dition to  several  scientific  monographs,  he  pub- 
lished Principes  clementaires  dc  la  thforie 
cliimiquc  dcs  ti/jjes  appliques  uux  coiiihinuisuns 
organiques  ( 1862 ) . 

SCHEVENINGEW,  sK.-i'vcn-in'Gen.  A  noted 
bathing  resort  in  South  Holland,  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  coast,  about  two  miles  northwest  of 
The  Hague,  with  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
connected  by  a  fine  shaded  alhie,  a  canal,  and  an 
electric  road  (Slap:  Netherlands,  0  2).  It  has 
a  line  Kurhaus  and  is  visited  annually  by  over 
20,000  guests.  Here,  in  Ifi53,  the  English  gained 
a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  under  JI. 
Tromp.  who  was  killed,  and  here  De  Ruytcr,  in 
1G73,  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  Kngland 
and  France.    Population,  in  1900,  about  20,000. 

SCHIAPARELLI,  sk6'a-pa-rel'le,  Giovanni 
(1835 — ).  An  Italian  astronomer,  born  at 
Savigliano,  in  Piedmont.  He  studied  in  Turin, 
in  Berlin  under  Encke,  and  at  Pulkova  under 
W.  Struve.  In  1859  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
became  second  astronomer  at  the  Jlilan  observa- 
tory, and  ill  1802  its  director,  continuing  in 
that  position  until  1900.  In  181)1  he  discovered 
the  planetoid  Hesperia.  In  1877  he  discovered 
certain  markings  on  the  surface  of  Mars, 
the  so-called  'canals.'  (See  Mars.)  He  has  also 
announced  that  he  has  been  able  to  observe  mark- 
ings on  the  surface  of  Mercury  and  to  fix  the 
period  of  its  axial  rotation  as  the  same  as  that 
of  its  sidereal  rotation.  Tliis,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  confirmed  by  other  astrono- 
mers. (See  Mercury.)  Of  his  numerous  impor- 
tant writings  may  be  mentioned  Tlie  Relation  Be- 
tween Comets  and  Falling  Stars  (I87I)  ;  The 
Precursors  of  Copernieus  in  Antiquity  (1873); 
Ohscriations  on  the  Movement  of  Potation  and 
the  Topography  of  the  Planet  Mars  (1878-86). 

SCHIAVONE,  ske'a-vf/nS,  Andrea  (c.1522- 
82).  The  appellation  of  Andrea  Meldolla  (Me- 
dolla,  or  Medula),  an  Italian  etcher  and  en- 
graver. He  was  born  at  Sebenico  (Dalmatia), 
and  went  early  to  Venice  and  worked  as  a 
house  decorator.  He  thus  came  under  the  notice 
of  Titian,  whose  studio  he  entered  and 
by  whom  he  was  strongly  infiueneed.  Giorgione 
and  Tintoretto  also  left  their  mark  upon  his  style. 
Indifferent  in  design,  he  succeeded  to  a  marked 
degree  in  acquiring  the  Venetian  color.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  painters  of  landscape  for  its  own 
sake.  Among  his  paintings  are  a  "Pieta"  and  a 
"Madonna  with  Two  Saints"  (Dresden)  ;  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (UfTizi):  "Jupiter 
and  To"  (Saint  Petersburg)  ;  ceiling  and  wall 
paintings  in  the  Librcria  and  San  Pocco.  Venice, 
and  elsewhere.  His  etchings  and  engravings  are 
inferior. 

SCHIEDAM.  SKe'diim'.  A  river  port  of  South 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Schie  with  the  Meuse,  three  miles  west  of 
Vol.  XV II.— 41. 


Kotlerdnm  (Map:  Netherlands,  C  3).  The  town 
is  noted  for  its  numerous  distilleries  of  Holland 
gin,  which  is  exported  together  with  grain.  Pop- 
ulation. 1000,  27,120. 

SCHIEFNER,  slief'ner,  Eka.nz  Anton  (1817- 
70).  A  Russian  Orientalist,  born  in  Revnl 
( Esthonia ) ,  and  educated  at  Saint  Petersburg 
and  lierlin.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Saint  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  in  18.52 
and  was  chosen  librarian  of  that  body  in  1863. 
Among  his  studies  on  the  languages  of  Central 
Asia,  the  most  important  were  on  Tibetan 
literature,  especially  as  a  source  for  North 
Indian  liiiddhism.  In  1808  he  edited,  and  in 
I860  translated  into  German,  an  eilition  of  Tara- 
natha's  history  of  Buddhism.  He  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  Ural-Altaic  and  Sibiric  binguages, 
translated  the  Kalevala  (1852),  and  wrote  on  the 
Tush  (18.50),  Udic  (1863).  Tchetchents  (1804), 
and  Ka^ikiiniulch    (1866)   dialects. 

SCHIEVELBEIN,she'f,  1-bin.  Hermann  ( 1817- 
67).  A  German  sculptor,  born  in  Berlin,  where  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Wichman.  After  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years  he  went  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  executed  much  di^corative  wo"rk,  besides 
some  statuary,  for  the  Winter  Palace  and  Saint 
Isaac's  Cathedral.  In  IS41  he  won  the  great  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  after  a  short  so- 
journ in  Home,  returned  to  execute  the  group  of 
"Pallas  Athene  Instructing  the  Youth  in  the  U.se 
of  Weapons,"  for  the  palace  bridge.  Numerous 
jdastic  works  for  the  royal  palaces  and  various 
public  buildings  bear  witness  to  his  activity  in 
Berlin,  but  his  masterpiece  was  the  grand  frieze, 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  depict- 
ing in  a  series  of  impressive  scenes  the  "Destruc- 
tion of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,"  in  the  Greek 
court  of  the  New  Museum.  The  jilaster  model 
of  this  extensive  and  harmonious  composition  is 
in  the  National  Gallery.  DJstinguishe<l  for  rich- 
ness of  imagination,  noble  conception,  and  intense 
poetic  feeling,  Schievelbein  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  traditions  of  the  school  founded  by  Schadow 
and  Ranch. 

SCHILLER,  shil'Ier,  Johann  Chri.stopu 
Frieukicii  von  (1759-1805).  A  famous  German 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Jfarbach,  Wiirtteni- 
berg.  November  10,  1759.  Schiller's  father  was 
a  military  surgeon  and  captain;  his  mother  an 
innkce|)er's  daughter  with  a  taste  for  music. 
As  a  child  he  showed  imagination,  and  desired  to 
become  a  clergyman,  but  the  autocratic  Duke 
Karl  of  Wiirttemberg  "gently  kidnapped"  him 
for  his  military  academy,  aptly  named  "Solitude" 
(1773),  against  his  will  and  his  parents'  de- 
sire. Here,  under  stern  yet  whimsical  discipline, 
Scliiller  pined  and  read  with  omnivorous  himger, 
especially  Shakespeare,  Lessing.  Klopstock, 
Goethe's  Werther.  and  the  sens;itional  "Storm  and 
Stress"  ((j.v.)  dram:is  of  Klinger  and  I-eisc- 
witz.  Clandestinely  he  began  to  write,  and  when, 
in  1775,  the  school  was  moved  to  Stuttgart,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  but  he  continued 
his  poetic  essays,  and  in  1777  set  to  work  on 
Die  Riiuher,  the  first  of  his  published  plays,  in- 
tended as  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  cxi.st- 
iiig  political  conditions  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  a  victim. 

On  graduating  from  the  ducal  school  (Decem- 
ber 1-1,  1780).  Schiller  was  forced  to  take  service 
as  regimental  surgeon,  galled  :ilikc  by  his  func- 
tions and  his  dress.     His   rebellious   mood   was 
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gliown  1)T  a  poem  on  the  ilcatli  of  liis  fncnd 
VVcckcrlin,  ii  bitter  ileiianoe  of  society  and  its 
conventional  creed.  Die  mtibei;  printed  at  his 
own  expense  (1781),  made  an  ininicdiatc  and 
deep  iiunression.  In  a  somewhat  weakened  form 
it  was  i.rodueed  (.January  13,  1782)  with  great 
applause,  though  its  style  was  in  part  as  rough 
and  unpolished  as  its  plot  was  unnatural.  Schil- 
ler, who  had  gone  surreptitiously  to  iMannlieim  to 
witness  it,  was  sentenced  to  two  weeks'  arrest  and 
forbidden  to  publish  anytliing  whatever.  He  es- 
caped from  Wiirttemlierg  (September.  1782)  with 
a  romantic  friend.  Streielier.  and  fur  eight  months 
remained  in  retirement  with  a  generous  pa- 
troness, Frau  von  Wol/.ogen,  at  Bauerbaeh.  An 
historical  drama,  Firsco,  was  nearly  completed  at 
the  time  of  Schiller's  escape.  This  he  sold  to 
the  Mannheim  theatre  for  ten  louis,  and  began 
with  fresh  enthusiasm  a  third,  Luisc  Millerin, 
later  called  Kahale  iind  Liebe,  on  local  political 
conditions,  and  a  fourth  on  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  whose  tragic  fate  Schiller's 


cordial;  Goethe,  however,  was  in  Italy.  Schiller 
now  turned  from  the  drama  to  history,  and  in 
1788  won  scholarly  consideration  by  the  first 
volume  of  a  study  of  the  revolt  of  the  Nctlier- 
lands  from  Spain  (Qesvhichte  des  AhfiiUs  der 
Niederlande).  He  completed  also  as  much  as  lie 
ever  wrote  of  the  treisterseher,  and  publislied  two 
short  poems.  Die  Kiinstler  and  Die  Uijller  (Innh- 
cnlunds,  significant  because  they  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  classical  influence  that  was  soon 
to  change  the  whole  character  of  his  work.  He 
akso  did  critical  work  on  Wieland's  Deulscher 
Merlcur,  studied  Euripides  and  Homer,  and  found 
new  joy  of  life  in  the  acquaintance  of  Char- 
lotte von  Lengenfeld  (born  November  22,  1760), 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  With  this  inspira- 
tion he  set  to  work  to  write  himself  out  of  debt, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  exasperated  Goethe  by 
criticism  of  Egmont.  But,  though  their  rela- 
tions for  si.K  years  after  their  first  meeting  (Sep- 
tember 7,  1788)  were  those  of  distant  courtesy, 
Goethe  procured  Schiller  an  appointment  as  ad- 


letters  show  that 'he  had  been   for  some   years     junct  professor  of  history,  without  pay,  at  .Jena 


interested.  He  also  made  love  to  his  patroness's 
daughter,  which  induced  the  mother  to  help  him 
to  establish  himself  at  JIannheim  (.July,  1783), 
where  he  had  an  ofVer  of  permanent  engagement 
as  dramaturgist,  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  cancel  because  of  illness.  Fiesko 
was  produced  in  January.  1784.  and  failed. 
It  was  a  disguised  political  manifesto,  more 
radical  and  democratic  than  the  JIannheim 
public  would  tolerate,  and  it  lacked  intrinsic 
value;  but  it  is  of  interest  as  Schiller's 
introduction  to  historical  drama,  in  which  his 
greatest  dramatic  successes  were  later  to  be 
achieved.  Kabule  und  Liebe,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically received  at  Mannheim  in  April, 
1784,  was  political  also,  but  it  was  genuinely 
national  and  became  immediately  popular,  touch- 
ing the  grander  passions  of  human  nature,  and 
being  recognized  as  the  best  German  drama  of 
contemporary  life. 

Under  the  influence  of  Wieland  (q.v.),  Schiller 
now  began  to  turn  Don  Carlos  into  blank  verse. 
He  left  Alaniilicim  (April,  178.5),  in  debt,  but 
famous,  and  passed  nearly  two  years  in  Gohlis, 
near  Leipzig,  and  in  Dresden,  in  close  association 
with  Kilrner,  father  of  the  patriotic  poet,  and 
himself  a  Msecenas,  who  lent  Schiller  money. 
Here  .Schiller's  morbid  spirit  yielded  to  the  ex- 
cessive hopefulness  voiced  in  his  Ode  to  Joy  {An 
die  Freude) ,  and  in  some  declamatory  passages 
of  Don  Carlos,  which  was  not  finished  until  May, 
1787,  for  work  on  it  had  been  interrupted  by 
historical  and  philosophic  studies,  as  well  as  by 
an  unfinished  attempt  at  prose  romance.  Der 
Geistcrseher.  A  brief  passion  for  Henriette  von 
Arnim  was  not  allowed  to  interrupt  a  platonic 
afTeetion  for  the  fascinating  and  emancipated 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  and  this  affection  contrib- 
uted   not    a    little    toward    Schiller's    choice    of 


then  the  chief  university  centre  of  German  cul- 
ture. Here  his  first  lectures  were  sensationally 
successful,  but  his  financial  embarrassments  con- 
tinued, till  relieved  by  a  salary  of  200  thalers, 
procured  through  the  friendly  offices  of  Fran  von 
Stein  (q.v.).  Soon  afterwards  he  married  (Feb- 
ruary, 1790).  In  the  next  year  overwork  brought 
on  illness,  from  which  Schiller  never  wholly  re- 
covered, but  a  magnanimous  gift  from  Prince 
Frederick  Christian  of  Holstein-Augustenburg, 
of  1000  thalers  annually  for  three  years,  relieved 
him  from  pressing  burdens.  He  completed  a 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1793),  and 
drew  from  the  ^Esthetics  of  Kant  inspiration  for 
essays  on  that  subject  in  the  literary  journals 
TJialia  and  Die  Horen,  that  contributed  essential- 
ly to  the  development  of  taste  and  criticism  in 
Germany.  The  most  remarkable  of  these.  On  the 
A'oVre  and  Sentimental  in  Poetry  (1790),  was 
written  after  Schiller  had  formed  witli  (Joethe 
the  friendship  that  was  to  guide  and  inspire 
Schiller's  later  years. 

This  period  of  prose  composition  had  been  in- 
terrupted in  1793  by  illness.  Schiller  gave  up 
his  lectures  at  Jena  and  spent  a  year  wandering 
in  search  of  health.  He  had  now  become  men- 
tally ripe  for  intellectual  communion  with 
Goethe.  Their  meeting,  by  a  prearranged  chance, 
was  a  mutual  surprise.  Their  acquaintance  grew 
almost  immediately  to  a  friendship  of  roimded 
completeness.  Their  correspondence  extends  to 
more  than  1000  letters  and  is  a  monument  to 
literary  unselfishness.  They  were  constantly  to- 
gether, and  talked  unreservedly  of  their  work  and 
plans.  Together  they  edited  Die  Horen,  and 
soon,  through  his  Wilhelm  Meister.  Goethe  W'on 
Schiller  back  to  poetry.  Die  Ideale,  Das  Ideal 
und  das  Leben,  Der  Spazierqang  (1705),  are 
witnesses  to  this  new  spirit  and  mark  the  high- 


Weimar  as  his  next  place  of  abode  (.July,  1787).     est  reach  of  Schiller's  philosophic  muse.      Their 

The  sensational  success  of  Don  Carlos  was 
Schiller's  sufficient  passport  to  the  German 
Athens,  whose  Duke  had  already  given  him  a 
title.  Its  genuine,  heartfelt,  and  pathetically 
preposterous  enthusiasm  for  'humanity'  fell  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
earned  its  author,  in  August,  1792,  the  honor  of 
French  citizenship.    Schiller  was  warmly  received 


common  part  in  the  literary  controversy  of 
the  day  is  marked  also  by  the  400  Xenieii.  "part- 
ing gifts"  of  epigram  in  the  Musenalmanach 
(1796). 

And  now  Schiller  was  ready  for  the  loftiest 
flights  of  his  dramatic  genius.  For  ten  years  this 
talent  had  lain  fallow,  but  thev  were  years  of 
aesthetic     ripening.       The     realistic     spirit     of 


in  literary  Weimar.     Herder  and  Wieland  were     Goethe  inspiring  a  great  idealist  was  now  to  pro 
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duce  the  classic  Schiller.  But  first  came  the 
great  ballad  year  (1707).  While  arranging  ma- 
terials for  Wiillcitsltiii,  on  whieli  eoiiiposition 
was  not  begun  till  November,  Seliillcr  wrote  Dcr 
Tauchcr,  Die  Kraniche  dcs  Ibylcus,  Uer  Hand- 
schiih,  Dcr  Ring  des  I'olykratcs,  Hitler  Tugyen- 
burg,  and  Der  (Jang  ntwli  dcin  h'i.scnkummcr,  all 
familiar  to  every  German  schoolboy,  and  re- 
markable for  deiJth  and  intensity.  In  17U7 
Seliiller  began  also  that  most  prized  of  German 
lyriis,  IJds  Lied  von  dcr  (Jlucke  (17"jy),  and  in 
IVilS  added  to  the  list  Die  Bilrgschaft  and  Dcr 
Knmj)f  mil  dcm  Draclien.  In  November,  1797, 
led  by  Goethe's  coinisel,  he  began  to  cast  some- 
what in  its  present  form  n'allcnsteins  Lager,  the 
introduction  to  the  Piccolomini.  and  ^yallcn.'itcins 
Tod,  and  by  New  Year  he  told  Goethe  that  he 
had  surpassed  his  best  former  self  as  "the  fruit 
of  our  intercourse."  It  was  not,  however,  till 
September.  179S,  that  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  the 
present  trilogy,  again  during  a  visit  to  Goethe, 
and  WaUcnsteins  Lager,  with  the  Prolog,  was 
acted  at  Weimar,  October  12,  1708,  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Die  Piccolomini,  the  trilogy's 
second  part,  was  forwarded  also  by  Goethe 
at  every  turn,  and  so  eflfeetively  that  it 
was  finished  by  Christmas  and  acted  on  .Jan- 
uary 30,  1799,  to  a  public  which  seemed  awed 
by  a  loftier  spirit  than  had  yet  crossed  the 
German  stage.  Again  Schiller  visited  Goethe 
for  three  weeks  in  Weimar,  and  before  the  end  of 
March  Wallcnsteins  Tod  was  completed.  The 
drama  was  presented  in  its  complete  form  April 
15,  17,  and  20,  1799,  ever  memorable  days  in  the 
annals  of  Weimar  and  of  the  German  stage.  As 
an  acting  play  ^yaUcnstein  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  Germany.  It  revealed  a  new  Schiller  to 
the  world  and  to  himself.  Wallcnstein  was  a 
drama  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  inevitable 
conflict  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  be- 
tween genius  and  duty,  between  love  and  loyalty. 
Schiller  left  Weimar  resolved  to  put  on  the  stage 
the  tragedy  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Maria  Stuart 
was  elaborated  during  a  visit  to  Goethe,  in  May, 
1799,  and  acted  in  June,  1800.  His  work 
suffered  constant  interruption  from  ill  health, 
but  he  had  never  shown  such  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  his  craft  as  in  llaria  Stuart.  The 
versification  is  smoother  than  in  Wallcnstein, 
the  arrangement  moje  artistic,  the  story  more 
dramatically  imfolded,  but  the  conception  is  in- 
ferior and  the  ch.icf  characters  lack  tragic  depth. 
It  is  the  pathos  of  Mary's  fate  more  than  its 
tragic  necessity  that  impresses  the  spectator. 
Schiller  now  occasionally  replaced  Goethe  in  the 
management  of  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre,  and 
thus  found  occasion  to  adapt  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth to  its  needs.  Traces  of  this  work  are  ob- 
vious in  his  next  'romantic  tragedy.'  Die  Jung- 
frau  ron  Orleans,  an  idealization  of  .loan  of  .\rc, 
first  acted  in  Leipzig,  September  18,  1801.  It 
was  an  unparalleled  popular  triumph,  for  it  ac- 
corded with  the  romantic  taste.  It  is  now  less 
admired. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801  Schiller  visited  Dresden 
and  was  so  attracted  to  ideals  of  classic  art,  by 
what  he  saw  in  its  nniseums.  that  his  nejrt 
drama.  Die  Brant  ron  Messina,  was  severely 
classical  in  sti'ucture  and  conception.  It  was  not 
completed  until  1S0.3.  Herein  relentless  Nemesis 
appears  in  awful  simplicity.  In  stateliness  and 
dignity  of  diction,  in  classic  irony,  the  drama  is 


supreme  in  Germany,  but  it  did  not  win  popular 
applause. 

Uefore  Die  Braut  von  .Messina  had  been  acted, 
M'ilbclm  Tell,  Schiller's  last  drama,  was  already 
well  advanced,  and  two  plays  had  been  adapted 
from  the  French  of  Picard  ( /v'licorc  des  .l/<  «r<7i- 
nics  as  Der  Xeffe  als  Unlcel  and  .Mediocre  et  Warn- 
pant  as  Dcr  Parasit).  Meantime  Schiller  had 
been  ennobled.  He  was  glad  of  it  "for  I.olo's  and 
the  children's  sake."  Work  on  the  final  form  of 
Tell  was  begun  in  August.  1803,  and  the  play 
was  finished  in  February.  1804,  after  nuich  study 
for  effects  of  "local  color'  and  interruptions  from 
the  insatiable,  inquisitive  Madame  dc  Stael, 
whose  society,  he  told  (ioethe,  was  'sun'oeating.' 
Her  departure  from  Weimar  made  him  feel  "as 
though  he  had  recovered  from  a  severe  illness." 

Tell  is  sharply  differentiated  from  all  that  goes 
before.  Here  success  crowns  a  .sane  activity, 
fate  yields  to  will,  the  visionary  reformer  of  Die 
Riiuber  and  Don  Carlos  has  become  a  [jractical 
realist.  This  growing  serenity  well  befits  the 
poet's  last  work  and  crowning  achievement.  The 
story  of  the  Swiss  hero  struck  a  patriotic  chord, 
for  Germany  was  then  on  the  eve  of  her  deepest 
humiliation.  No  German  drama  had  before  nor 
has  since  produced  so  deep  or  enduring  an  im- 
pression. Schiller  was  invited  to  Berlin  and 
royally  Avelcomed.  Prosb"ated  by  illness  on  his 
return,  he  did  little  during  some  months  of  suf- 
fering but  sketch  out  Demetrius,  a  drama  taken 
from  Russian  history,  showing  that  his  power  of 
tragic  conception  and  dramatic  execution  was  at 
its  highest  at  his  untimely  death  in  Weimar, 
May  9,  1805. 
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1882)  ;  and  the  following  monographs:  Belling, 
Die  Metrik  Schillers  (Breslau.  1883)  :  Ueberweg, 
Schiller  als  Uistoriker  und  Philosoph  (Leipzig, 
1SS4):  Fielitz,  Studien  xu  Schillers  Dramen 
(ib..  ISSfil  :  Koster,  Schiller  als  Dramalurg  (ib.. 
IMIO);  Bellerman.  Schillers  Dramen  (2d  ed.. 
Berlin.  1897-98)  :  Bulthaupt.  Dramaturgic  (9th 
ed..  Oldenburg.  1902).  Translations  of  Schiller's 
lyrics  by  IMerivale  (London,  1844),  Bowring 
(ib.,  1851).  and  Lytton  (ib..  1887)  are  note- 
worthy,  as   is   Coleridge's   condensed   version  of 
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^Vallcnstein.  Documents  and  other  memorials 
of  Schiller  are  in  I  lie  Schiller  Arehiv,  united  in 
188'.»  with  the  Goethe  Archiv  iu  Weimar.  The 
Hcliiller-Htiftiniy  is  a  fund  raised  to  eoinineinorate 
the  eenti^nary  of  the  poet's  birth,  its  income  be- 
ing devoted  "to  tlie  aid  of  needy  men  of  letters. 

SCHIL'LING,  Johannes  (1828—).  A  Ger- 
man .sculptor,  born  at  Mittweida,  Saxony.  He 
studied  iliiclly  under  Kietschel  at  Dresden,  and 
Drake  at  Heriin.  After  winning  a  prize  at  Dres- 
den, whicli  enabled  liiin  to  study  for  three  years 
at  Rome,  he  returned  to  that  city  in  185G,  and 
became  professor  in  the  Academy  in  1868.  His 
Ijrst  works  to  attract  attention  wore  the  four  ad- 
mirable groups  of  "Morning,"  "Noon,"  "Even- 
ing," and  "Night."  on  the  Briihl  Terrace  in  Dres- 
den; of  importance  are  also  the  monument 
to  Schiller  at  Vienna ;  the  colossal  group  of 
"Dionysos  and  Ariadne"  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
panthers,  on  the  facade  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at 
Dresden ;  and  the  monument  to  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I.  at  Wiesbaden  (1894).  His  masterpiece  is 
the  celebrated  national  monument  in  the  Nieder- 
wald  (unveiled  in  1883),  in  whicli  the  colossal 
figure  of  Germania  is  especially  remarkable.  His 
works  represent  the  transition  from  the  classical 
to  the  romantic  style,  and  are  characterized  by 
a  high  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  by  careful  exe- 
cution. Consult  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kilnstler,  iv. 
(Nonllingen,    ISS.t). 

SCHIMTPEE,  Kabl  (1803-67).  A  German 
botanist,  the  pioneer  of  modern  botanical  mor- 
])hology.  He  was  born  in  Jlannheim  and  was 
educated  for  the  Church,  but  in  1826  began  the 
study  of  botany  at  Munich.  There  he  was  docent 
for  many  years,  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
geological  expeditions  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
In  1849  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  and  removed  to  Schwetzingen. 
tSehinijier's  Bcschreibung  dcs  Hjimphylum  Zeyheri 
(1835)  expressed  the  theory  of  phyllotaxis, 
which  he  had  formulated  several  years  before, 
and  which  is  his  chief  claim  to  fame.  Consult 
Volger,  Ijchcii  und  Lcistungen  des  Naturforschers 
Karl  fichliiipfr   (Frankfort,  1889). 

SCHIMPEB,  WiLiiELM  Philipp  (1808-80). 
A  German  geologist  and  botanist,  best  known  for 
his  valuable  studies  of  the  mosses.  He  was  born 
in  Strassburg.  studied  there,  and  in  1835  became 
assistant  in  the  University  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoi-y,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1839. 
He  taught  mineralogy  and  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg  and  wrote  Bri/ologia  Euro- 
pwa  (with  Bruch  and  Giimbel,  1836-55;  supple- 
ment, 1864-66),  Icones  Morphologicw  (1860), 
Palwontologica  Alsatiea  (1854),  and  Traitd  de 
paleontologie  vrgelale  (1869-74).  Consult  Grade, 
G  nil  kill  me    Philippe    Schimper    (Colmar,    1S82). 

SCHINKEL,  shink'el,  I^bl  Friedrich  (1781- 
1841).  An  eminent  German  architect.  He  was 
born  at  Neuruppin,  Brandenburg.  March  13,1781. 
and  studied  the  principles  of  drawing  and  design 
at  Berlin  under  David  and  Friedrich  Gilly.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy  to  extend  his  professional 
knowledge;  but  on  his  return  in  1805  he  found 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  so  threatening  that  he 
could  obtain  little  employment,  and  was  forced 
to  take  up  landscape  painting.  In  May,  1811. 
he  was  elected  a  meniher  of.  and  in  IS'^O  becinie 
professor  at,  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Other  offices  and  honors  were  also  conferred  on 
him.     He  died  at  Berlin  October  9,  1841.     His 


principal  structure  was  the  Old  Museum  (1825- 
30),  au  admirable  edilice  in  Greek  style;  other 
designs  to  which  he  chielly  owes  his  reputation 
are  those  of  the  Royal  Guard-house  ( l.Slli-18), 
the  Royal  Theatre  (1819-21),  the  memorial  of 
the  War  of  the  Liberation  (1821),  the  palace 
bridge  (1822-24),  the  new  Potsdam  gate,  the 
artillery  and  engineers'  school,  in  Berlin;  the 
casino  and  the  Cliurch  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  Pots- 
dam ;  and  a  great  number  of  castles,  country 
houses,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Schinkel 
was  a  man  of  powerful  and  original  genius:  his 
designs  are  remarkalde  for  the  unit}'  of  idea  \>y 
which  they  are  pervaded,  and  the  vigor,  beauty, 
and  harmony  of  their  details.  His  tendencies 
were  classical  and  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
adapting  Grecian  forms  to  the  need  of  modern 
buildings.  Consult:  Avs  Schinkels  Xuclilass. 
edited  by  Wolzogen  (Berlin,  1862-64)  ;  and  the 
biographies  by  Kugler  (ib.,  1842),  Bijtticher  (ib., 
lS57),Quast  (Neurupjiin.  1806)  .Herman  Grimm, 
Woltmann.  Dohmc  (Lei]izig,  lS82),Pecht  (Nfird- 
lingen.  1S85),  and  Ziller  ("ib.,  1897). 

SCHIO,  ske'6.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Vicenza,  Italy,  20  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Vicenza  ( Map :  Italy,  F  2 ) .  It  has  an  eight- 
eentli-century  cathedral  and  noted  wool  fac- 
tories. There  are  also  marble  quarries,  and  silk, 
clav,  and  dve  works.  Population  (commune), 
in  "1901,    13_;494. 

SCHIPPEK,.  ship'er,  Jakob  (1842—).  A 
German  philologist  and  English  scholar,  born  in 
Oldenburg.  He  studied  modern  languages  in 
Bonn,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Oxford,  collaborated  on 
the  revision  of  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Diction- 
ary, and  was  professor  of  English  philology  at 
Konigsberg  from  1872  until  1877,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  like  chair  in  Vienna.  There  he  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1887,  and 
acted  as  editor  of  the  Wiener  Beitriige  zur  erig- 
lischen  Philologie  (1895-1900).  He  published 
Englische  Metrik  (1881-88),  an  important  work, 
supplemented  by  a  Grundriss  der  englischen 
Metrik  (1895);"  Ziir  Kritik  der  Shakespearc- 
Bacon-Frrige  (1889).  and  Der  Bacon-Bacillus 
(1896).  aiid  editions  of  the  Alexis  legends  (1877- 
87),  of  Dunbar'.s  poems  (1892-94),  and  of  Al- 
fred's version  of  Bede's  ecclesiastical  history 
(1897-99). 

SCHIRMER,.  sher'mer,  Johann  W'lLHELit 
(1807-63).  A  German  landscape  painter  and 
etcher,  born  at  Jiilich.  He  studied  under  Scha- 
dow  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in  1853  was  appointed 
director  of  the  art  school  at  Karlsruhe.  He  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  so-called 
Diisseldorf  landscape  school.  His  romantic, 
classic,  and  bitlical  subjects  include  "The  Grotto 
of  Egeria"  (1842).  in  the  Leipzig  IMuscum ; 
"Twelve  Scenes  from  the  History  of  Abraham" 
(1859-62).  and  "An  Italian  Park."  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  Berlin ;  four  scenes  of  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  (1857).  and  "Storm  in  the 
Campagna."  at  Karlsruhe,  and  pictures  in  many 
other  galleries  in  European  cities. 

SCHISM,  Western  or  Great.  A  celebrated 
disruption  of  communion  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  arose  out  of  a  disputed  cinim  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Paual  throne.  On  the  death  of 
Gregory  XL,  in  1378,  a  Neapolitan,  Bartolommeo 
Prignano,  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  majority  of 
the  cardinals  in  a  conclave  at  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.     Soon  afterwards,  however,  a 
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number  of  these  caiilinals  withdrew,  revoked  the 
election,  wliicli  tlioy  liecUired  not  to  have  lieen 
free,  owing  to  tlie  violence  of  the  factions  in 
Kome  by  which  the  conclave  had,  according  to 
them,  been  overawed ;  and,  in  consequence,  they 
proceeded  to  choose  another  jiope  under  the  name 
of  Clement  Vll.  Tlie  latter  lixed  his  seat  at  Avi- 
gnon, while  Urban  VI.  lived  at  Rome.  Each 
party  had  its  adherents,  and  in  each  a  rival  suc- 
cession was  maintained  down  to  the  Council  of 
Pisa  in  U09,  in  which  assembly  both  popes,  the 
Kiiman  Pope  Gregory  XII.  and  the  Avignon  Pope 
Uenedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Luna),  were  deposed, 
and  a  third.  Alexander  V.,  was  elected.  He  died 
a  few  months  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
XXIII.  A  new  council  was  convoked  at  Con- 
stance in  1414,  bv  which  not  alone  tlie  former 
rivals,  but  even  the  new  pontitV  elected,  by  con- 
sent of  the  two  parties,  at  Pisa,  were  set  aside, 
and  Otto  Colonna  was  elected  under  the  name  of 
JIartin  V.  In  this  election  (1417)  the  whole 
bodv  ma.v  be  said  to  have  acquiesced ;  but  one 
of  the  claimants,  Benedict  XIII.,  remained  ob- 
stinate in  the  assertion  of  his  right  till  his  death 
in  1424,  The  schism,  however,  ma.v  be  said  to 
have  terminated  in  1417,  having  thus  endured 
ncarl.v  forty  years.  Consult,  especially,  Gayet, 
Le  grand  schisme  d'occident,  d'aprcs  les  docu- 
ments  coiitemporains  (Paris,  1899  et  seq.),  and 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Papacy. 

SCHIST,     See  Crystalline  Schist, 

SCHISTOSITY,  or  Foliatiox.  A  structure 
cxliibited  bv  many  metamorphosed  rocks,  which 
is  characterized  b.y  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minerals  and  a  tendency  to  split  or  cleave  into 
plates.  It  is  produced  bv  a  recrvstallization  of 
the  constituents  of  a  rock  under  the  influence  of 
metamorphic  processes,  such  as  heat  and  great 
pressure.  Among  the  crystalline  schists  this 
str\icture  is  ver.v  prominent,  such  t.vpes  as 
chlorite  schist,  talc'  schist,  and  actinolite  schist 
cleaving  almost  as  readily  as  slate. 

SCHIZOGAMY,  sld-zog'n-mi  (from  Gk. 
o-X^ff'",  sclthein,  to  split  +  yd/j.o!,  gamos.  mar- 
riage ) ,  That  method  of  reproduction  in  which  a 
sexual  worm  is  produced  ( 1 )  by  fission  or  self- 
division,  when  it  is  said  to  be  'fissiparous,'  or  (5) 
b.v  budding  or  gemmation,  from  a  sexless  worm, 
such  as  occurs  in  S.vllis,  etc..  when  it  is  said  to  be 
'gemmiparous.'  Thus  schizogamy  is  a  form  of 
parthenogenesis    (q.v. ). 

SCHIZOGONY,  ski-zog'o-nl  (from  Gk.  ffx^f"", 

scliizrin.  to  split  -{■  -  yovia,  -gonia,  generation, 
from  761/01,  goitos,  seed).  A  kind  of  asexual 
generation,  or  self-tission.  observed  in  manv 
ophiuroids  (q.v.)  or  brittle-stars,  especiall.v  in 
the  .voiuig,  and  also  in  starfishes,  as  species  of 
Asterias.  etc.  In  such  cases  the  animal  volun- 
taril.v  divides  throu.ch  the  disk  in  the  shortest 
direction,  i.e.  from  the  mouth  (oral)  side  to  the 
upper  (aboral)  side,  each  separate  half  regenerat- 
ing the  missing  parts  as  well  as  the  additional 
arms.  Tlie  division  is  brought  abotit  in  most 
cases,  and  perhaps  all,  says  ^Morgan,  bv  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  their  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  form  of  the  body  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  ,nct.     Compare  Eegexeratiox. 

SCHIZOMYCETES,  skiz'6-mi-se'tez  fXeo- 
T.nt.  nom.  id.,  from  Gk.  trx'fei''.  ■'"'hirein.  to  split 
-]- livKTis.  mgkes,  mushroom).  Bactert.v.  Fissiox 
Fungi.     One  of  the  six  great  groups  of  fungi, 


closely  related  to  the  blue-green  alga;  {Cyano- 
phycca;  q.v.).  They  are  minute  one-celled 
plants,  the  smallest  known  organisms,  The.v  re- 
produce by  fission  (q,v,),  and  also  pass  into  a 
resting  condition  (the  so-called  spore),  in  which, 
bv  secreting  a  protective  wall,  sonic  can  with- 
stand a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.    Some  bacteria  develop  slime  by  the  .swell- 
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ing  of  the  outer  portions  of  the  cell  wall,  so 
that  the  cells  lie  in  a  mass  of  mucilage.  Many 
are  free-swimming  ciliated  organisms,  darting 
and  twisting  rapidlv  through  the  water.  Al- 
though most  species  are  unicellular,  several  of 
the  higher  groups  are  filamentous,  in  this  re- 
sembling the  higher  blue-green  alga'.  Man.v  are 
held  to  be  responsible  for  wrtain  diseas«'s  of 
man,  animals,  and  plants,  among  which  are 
diphtheria,  bubonic  plague,  and  pear  blight: 
others  (zymogenic  bacteria)  to  produce  chemi- 
cal changes  associated  with  decomposition  and 
some  forms  of  fermentation  (qq.v. )  :  others 
(chromogenic  and  photogenic)  produce  conspicu- 
ous pigments  or  omit  light. 

SCHIZOP'ODA.  See  Crustacea;  Opossum- 
Shrimp. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT,  shla'gint-vlt.  The  name 
of  three  explorers,  sons  of  the  Bavarian  oculist 
Joseph  Schlagintweit  (1792-1854).  Hermann 
VON  SciILAtilNTWEIT  (1826-82),  Adolf  (1829- 
57).  and  Robert  (IS.S.S-So) ,  traveled  widely 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  1859  were  raised 
to  the  nobility  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Thev 
first  attracted  attention  by  their  writings  on  the 
geographv  of  the  Alps,  entitled  Vntersuchungen 
iiber  die  physikalische  (leographie  der  Alpen 
(1850)  and  Seue  Vntersuchungen  (1854),  which 
included  an  atlas  and  a  dissertation  on  the  phys- 
ical geography  of  the  Kaisergebirge,  In  1851 
Hermann  became  privat-docent  in  meteorology 
and  physics  at  the  t'niversit.v  of  Berlin,  and  two 
years  later  Adolf  began  to  lecture  on  geology 
at  iVIunich.  In  the  spring  of  the  latter  .vear  the 
three  brothers  received  commissions  from  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  from  the  British  East  India 
Company  to  studv  the  nietcorologv  and  geology 
of  the  Himalaya  jlountains.  Thev  reached  Bom- 
bay in  October.  1854,  and  proceeded  thence  by 
different  routes  over  the  Deccan  to  Madras. 
During  the  next  spring  and  summer  Adolf  and 
Robert  explored  the  Xorthwest  Provinces,  trav- 
ersed the  passes  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Hima- 
lavas.  and.  after  passing  the  Ibi  Gamin  (which 
they  ascended  to  the  height  of  6788  meters,  the 
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ffrentosl  ultitiuk'  then  attaiiieil  hy  scientists), 
fiitcml  Tibet.  In  1H5U  llioy  went  to  Simla, 
«lii-ie  tliev  Hui-e  joineil  by  lleiiiiami,  who  liad 
been  in  Sikkiin  mid  Assam,  i-'roni  .Simla  they 
again  eiossed  the  Western  Himalayas  into  Tibet; 
anil  then,  while  lleiinaiin  and  Kobeit  went  to 
Leh  in  Ladakli  and  eiossed  the  KaiaUonuii  and 
the  Kueii-lun,  Adolf  e.xploied  Western  Tibet  and 
the  eoniitrv  about  the  Lpper  Indus.  Later  in 
the  year  Robert  crossed  the  counliy  drained  by 
the  "Indus.  Afterwards  Ilerniann  and  Kobert 
settled  in  Herliii.  where  they  opened  a  iiniseum 
and  s|ient  niueli  of  the  remainder  of  tlieir  lives 
studying  and  elassifying  their  colleetions.  Adolf 
went  oiiee  more  to"  Leh  and  again  crossed  the 
Karakorum  and  the  Kuen-lun.  In  August, 
1857.  while  traveling  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  he 
was  arrested,  taken  to  Kashgar,  the  capital, 
and  there  beheaded.  Hermann  and  Robert  pub- 
lished a  re])ort  of  their  explorations  under 
the  title,  Ucsults  of  a  Scientific  Missiun  to 
India  and  Hiyh  Asia  (^vith  atlas,  1800-66),  the 
substance  of  which  Hermann  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  (ierinan  as  Rei^en  in  Indien  mid 
Hot'lidsicii  (18(i!"-H0).  -Robert  later  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  L'nited  States  and  recorded  his 
impressions  in  several  works,  including:  Kali- 
fornifii  (1871);  Die  Mormonen  (2d  ed.  1873); 
and  Die  Prurien  (1876).  Another  brother,  Emil 
(183.3-1904),  is  known  for  his  studies  of  the  lan- 
guage and   histoiy  of  Tibet. 

SCHLAN,  shlan.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  Aus- 
tria, 44  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Prague 
(Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It  has  a  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, agricultural,  art,  and  industrial  schools, 
and  several  hospitals.  There  are  extensive  coal 
fields  and  important  manufactures  of  iron,  ma- 
chinerv,  chemicals,  and  cotton.  Population,  in 
1900.  9494. 

SCHLANGENBAD,  sliUing'cn-bad.  A  well- 
knoNvn  watering  place  5  miles  northwest  of 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
in  a  forested  vale,  and  is  mostly  frequented  by 
women.  The  waters  are  alkaline.  The  old  Kur- 
haus  dates  from  1694.     Population,  in  1900,  374. 

SCHLATTER,  shllit'er,  Adolf  (1852—).  A 
German  theologian,  born  in  St.  Gallen,  Switzer- 
land. He  became  professor  in  Bern  in  1888,  in 
Berlin,  in  1893,  and  in  Tubingen  in  1897.  He 
wrote  Der  Glaubc  im  AVi/cn  Testament  (1885: 
2d  ed.  1896)  ;  commentaries  on  Romans  (3d 
ed.  1895).  on  Hebrews  (3d  ed.  1898),  on  .James 
and  the  Johannine  Epistles  (2d  ed.  1900),  on 
Matthew  (2d  ed.  1900);  on  John  (1899),  and 
on  ilark  and  Luke  (1900)  ;  Zur  Topographie  imd 
Geschichte  Paliistinas  (1893);  and  Israels  Ge- 
schichte  von  Alexander  deni  Grosscn  bis  Hadrian 
(1901).  With  Cremer  he  edited  Beitrage  zur 
Fordrriing  f'hristlicher  Theologie   (1897  et  seq.). 

SCHLATTER,  Francis  (18.5(5—?).  A  cob- 
bler who,  Iiecause  of  miraculous  cures  attributed 
to  him.  became  known  as  'The  Healer.'  He  was 
born  of  German  peasants  in  the  village  of  Elser, 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1884  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  in 
various  cities  until  1892,  when  he  thought  that  a 
voice  bade  him  sell  his  business,  give  the  money 
to  the  poor,  and  devote  his  life  to  healing  the 
sick.  lie  was  then  in  Denver,  Col.,  hut  soon  after 
entering  upon  his  mission  left  that  city,  and,  trav- 
eling on  foot,  visited  Kansas  City.  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  El  Paso,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and 


Albuquerque.  At  the  latter  place  in  July,  1895, 
he  suddenly  became  famous.  Crowds  gathered 
about  him  daily,  hoping  to  be  cured  of  their  dis- 
eases by  simply  chisping  his  hands.  The  follow- 
ing niontli  he  returned  to  Denver,  but  did  not  re- 
sume his  healings  until  September.  Meantime,  a 
great  multitude  had  gathered  there  to  receive 
treatment  from  him.  Schlatter  is  said  to  have 
refused  all  reward  for  liis  services,  and  when 
money  was  given  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  not  be  returned  it  was  asserted  that  he  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  poor.  His  manner  of  living 
was  of  the  simplest,  and  he  taught  no  new  doc- 
trine, lie  said  only  that  he  olieved  a  power 
which  he  called  'Father'  and  from  this  power  he 
claimed  to  receive  his  healing  virtue.  On  Novem- 
ber 13  he  disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  a  brief 
note,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  mission  was 
ended. 

SCHLATTER,  Michael  (1710-90).  A  Ger- 
man Reformed  minister.  He  was  born  at  Saint 
Gall,  and  was  educated  there  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstedt.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
and  in  1746  was  sent  b.y  the  synods  of  Hol- 
land to  the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in  Penn- 
s,ylvania.  He  was  pastor  of  the  German  Re- 
formed churches  in  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town,  1746-51,  and  organized  churches  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
He  assisted  in  organizing  the  Synod  of  the  Cier- 
man  Reformed  Church  in  1747,  but  in  1755  gave 
up  pastoral  work,  so  as  to  devote  himself  to  the 
organization  of  schools  among  the  Germans,  in 
which  English  should  be  taught.  In  1757  he 
was  chaplain  of  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia 
against  the  French,  returned  in  1759,  and 
preached  at  Chestnut  Hill,  now  part  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  elsewhere.  He  was  .still  a  royal  cbaj)- 
lain  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  but, 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  1777,  when  the  British  took  Philadel- 
phia. Consult  his  Life  by  H.  Harbaugli  (Phila- 
delphia, 1857). 

SCHLECHTA,  shleic'ta,  Ottokar  Maria  von 
( 1825-94 ) .  An  Austrian  Orientalist.  He  was  born 
in  Vienna,  studied  there,  was  dragoman  in  Con- 
stantinople from  1848  to  1800,  and  from  1870  to 
1874  was  Consul-General  at  Bucharest,  where  he 
represented  the  Danube  Commission,  and  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Teheran  to  act  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary there.  The  Schlechta  collection  of  Ori- 
ental manuscripts  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Library.  He  wrote  Die  osmanischen  Gesehicht- 
sehreiber  der  nenern  Zeit  (1856),  Der  Kampf 
zicischen  Persien  xind  Russland  in  Transkankasirn 
(1864),  Manuel  tcrminologique  francais-ottonum 
(1870),  and  valuable  translations  from  the  Per- 
sian. 

SCHLEGEL,  shl.a'gel,  August  Wilhelm  von 
(17C7-1845).  A  distinguished  German  critic, 
poet,  and  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at  Hanover, 
September  8,  1767,  and  studied  at  Giittingen. 
He  first  began  to  win  prominence  in  literature, 
while  a  lecturer  at  Jena,  b.y  his  contributions  to 
Schiller's  Eoren  and  Musenalmanach,  and  to  the 
Allgemeine  Litteraturzeitnng.  About  the  same 
time  his  translation  of  Shakespeare  began  to  ap- 
pear (1797-1810),  the  influence  of  which  on  Ger- 
man poetry  and  on  the  German  stage  was  alike 
great.  The  poet  Tieck  undertook  a  revision  of 
the  work,  together  with  a  translation  of  such 
plays  as  Schlegel  had  omitted  (1825,  1839,  1843). 
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The  Schlegcl-Tieek  translation  is  universally  con- 
sidered better  llian  any  other  rendering  of  Shake- 
speare in  a  lurei^ii  language.  Thanks  to  Sehlegel 
and  Tieek,  Sliakespeure  has  heconie  a  national 
poet  of  Germany.  JSchlcgel  also  delivered  at  Jena 
a  series  of  leelures  on  a'stlietios,  and,  with  his 
brother  Friedrioh  (q.v. ),  edited  the  Alhcniium 
( 171IS-1800),  a  severely  critieal  authority  of  higli 
rank.  He  piil)lished,  besides  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  Gcdichtc  (1>S00),  and.  in  company  with 
his  brother^  the  Cliarakteristiken  umt  Kritiketi 
(ISOli.  In  1801  Sehlegel  left  Jena  for  Berlin, 
where  he  ijave  a  series  of  lectures  on  literature, 
art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time.  In  ISO.'i  appeared 
his  Ion,  an  anliipie  tragedy  of  considerable  merit. 
It  was  followed  l>y  his  t^ixmischcs  Thcnter  (1803- 
00 ) ,  consisting  of  five  pieces  of  Calderon's.  ad- 
mirably translated,  the  etTect  of  which  has  been 
to  make  that  poet  a  favorite  with  the  (Jerman 
people,  and  his  Blumenstriiusse  dvr  ittilienischen, 
simnischoi  und  purltigiesischen  Poosic  (Berlin, 
1804),  a  charming  collection  of  southern  lyrics, 
from  the  appearance  of  which  dates  the  naturali- 
zation in  German  verse  of  the  metrical  forms  of 
the  Romanic  races.  In  1804.  having  l)ccome 
estranged  from  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Professor 
Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  Schlegel  entered  the 
household  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  a  tutor  of  her 
children.  He  traveled  much,  visiting  Itah', 
France,  Austria,  and  Sweden.  He  wrote  in 
French  a  Com  para  ison  de  la  Phedre  d'Euripide 
ai-ec  cclle  de  Racine  (1807).  Probably  his  most 
valuable,  and  certainly  his  most  widely  popular 
work,  was  the  Vorlesungen  iiher  dramatische 
Eiinst  und  LUteratur  (1809-11),  originally  de- 
livered at  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and 
translated  into  most  European  languages. 

Between  1811  and  1815  Schlegel  published  a 
new  collection  of  his  poems  (Poetisehe  Wcrke), 
which  contains  his  masterpieces,  "Arion,"  "Pyg- 
malion," "Sankt  Lucas,"  and  is  notable  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  poetic  forms.  In  1818 
Schlegel,  now  raised  to  the  nobility,  \vas  ap- 
pointed professor  of  liistor}'  in  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  fine  arts  and  to  philological  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  students  of  Sanskrit  in 
Germany,  and  published  at  Bonn  an  Indisehe 
Bihliollick  (1820-2G).  About  1817  Sclilcgel  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Professor  Paulus  of  Heidel- 
berg, but  they  parted  in  1821.  Schlegel  was  quar- 
relsome, jealous,  and  ungenerous  in  his  relations 
with  literary  men,  and  did  not  even  shrink  from 
slander  when  his  spleen  was  excited.  He  died 
in  Bonn,  May  12,  1843.  Consult:  Pichtos,  Die 
Aeslhrtik  A.  ir.  von  Schlegcls  in  ihrer  (feschicht- 
lichen  Entxmcklunf)  (Berlin.  1894)  ;  and  Bernays, 
Znr  Entstehunfisgeschichle  dcs  Schlegelschen 
ffhakspearc  (Leipzig,  1872). 

SCHLEGEL,  Friedricii  VON  (1772-1829).  A 
German  literary  historian,  critic,  and  writer  on 
a"sthetics,  brother  of  August  Willu'lm  von 
Schlegel,  born  at  Hanover.  He  studied  ])hilosophy 
at  GfJttingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1707  published 
his  first  work.  Die  Griechen  iind  Riimer,  which 
■was  followed  in  1798  by  his  Geschiehte  der  Poesie 
der  Griechen  und  Iffimer.  The  chief  vehicle  at 
this  time  for  the  dissemination  of  his  philosophi- 
cal views  of  literature  was  the  Atlieniinm.  an 
organ  of  the  romantic  school,  edited  by  himself 
and  his  brother.  In  hucinde,  an  unfinished  novel 
(1799),   he   cynically   reveals   his   relations   with 


Dorothea  Veit,  who  liad  left  her  husband,  a 
Berlin  banker,  in  1798  and  ultimately  married 
Schlegel  in  Paris  (1804).  Proeeeiling  to  .lena, 
he  began  there  as  a  privat-doeent,  delivering 
lectures  on  philosophy,  which  met  with  snmll 
favor,  and  still  editing  the  Allicnaiim,  to 
which  he  also  began  to  contribute  poems  of 
his  ow-n.  In  1802  appeared  his  Alarcos,  a  trag- 
edy, in  which  the  classical  and  ronntntic  ele- 
ments are  cpieerly  blemled.  From  Jena  he  .soon 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  philosophical  lec- 
tures, edited  the  Europa,  a  monthly  journal 
(1803),  and  applied  himself  to  the  languages  of 
Southern  Kurope,  and  to  Sanskrit,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  seen  in  his  treatise  Leber  die 
Sprache  und  Wcinlicit  der  Indier  (1808).  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris  he  also  published  a 
Sammlung  romantischcr  Dichtungen  des  Mittel- 
alters  (1804). 

lie  returned  to  Germany  in  1804  and  settled  at 
Cologne.  There,  in  1808,  he  and  his  wife  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  change  which 
powerfully  alVected  his  future  literary  career.  In 
the  same  year  Schlegel  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  Archduke  Charles  as  a  sec- 
retary, and  wrote  fervent  proclamations  against 
Napoleon.  In  1811  api)eared  the  lectures  he  had 
delivered  at  Vienna,  under  the  title,  (ebcr  die 
neuere  Geschiehte,  and  in  181.5  his  Geschiehte  der 
alien  und  neucn  Litteratur.  In  1819  he  made  a 
trip  to  Italy.  In  1822  a  collected  edition  of  his 
writings,  in  12  volumes,  was  published  by  himself. 
Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Vienna  and  Dresden 
lectures  on  the  "Philoso]>hy  of  Life"  (Philosophic 
des  Le.hens,  1828),  on  the  "Philosophy  of  History" 
(Philosophic  der  Geschiehte,  1829).  and  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  Language"  (Philosophic  der 
Sprache,  1830).  lie  died  in  Dresden,  His  manu- 
scripts were  published  by  W'indisehmann  (Bonn, 
183G-37).  Consult  Friedrich  Hchlcgcl,  Jiricfc  an 
seincn  Bruder,  edited  by  Walzel  (Berlin,  1890). 

SCHLEICH,  shllK,  Ediard  (1812  74).  A 
German  painter,  horn  at  Harbach,  near  Landshut, 
Bavaria.  In  all  liis  pictures  the  play  of  sunlight, 
the  clouds,  the  haze  over  the  sun.  and  sky  elVects 
are  particularly  fine.  His  landscapes  are  to  Ije 
found  in  all  the  principal  galleries  of  Germany. 
Consult  Pecht,  Deutsche  Kiinstler,  iv.  (Xiird- 
lingen,  1885). 

SCHLEICHER,  shllK'er,  AuorsT  (1821-08). 
A  German  iiliilojdgist,  born  at  Meiningcn,  He  w'as 
educated  at  Leipzig,  Tiibingcn,  and  Bonn.  In 
1850  he  W'as  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
classical  philology  at  Prague,  becoming  full  pro- 
fessor of  German,  comparative  ]>hi!ology.  and 
Sanskrit  three  years  later.  Here  he  began  the 
study  of  Lithuanian  and  the  Slavic  languages. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  .Tena  as  professor 
of  the  science  of  language  and  Ciermanic  phi- 
lology, and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
Schleicher's  importance  in  the  history  of  com- 
parative philology  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  sums 
up  in  his  Kompendium  der  rergleiehenden  Gram- 
matik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (1862;  4th 
ed.  1876)  the  results  achieved  by  the  science  up 
to  that  date.  His  Uandbuch  der  litauischen 
Spraehe  (1856-57)  and  his  Litauisehe  Miirchrn. 
ffprichicorte,  Riitsel  und  Lieder  (1857)  are  still 
of  value,  while  his  Deutsche  f<praehe  (1800;  5th 
ed.  1888)  is  a  book  of  more  popular  interest. 
Among  his  other  works  the  most  important  are: 
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Zur  verglcichcmhn  Sprachyischichte  (ISiS)  ;  Vie  in    Pomerania,    whore    lie    puMislRa    Ins    Onina- 

Spnwhen     furoims     (1850);      Die     Daniinschc  linien  cuter  hritik  dvr  bishcngcn  Sittnilchrc.  IfoT 

Jluoric  iind  iiic  iii>r,u'l,uisscnschaft,  in  which  he  the    next    two    veins    he    was    profess.ir    exliaor- 

enunciated  the  so-ealled  ^s7<i;« m 6<im hi //leoric  of  the  dinaiy  ami   university   preaclier  at  Halle,  where 


orifiin  of  dialeels  (see  I'lULOi.ouY)  (18H3;  ad  ed. 
1873)  :  Leber  die  Uedeulun<i  der  Upraclie  fiir  die 
yuliirneschichte  des  Mcnxelwn  (18G5):  Formen- 
lehre  dcr  kirclieiiHliiieisclieH  tiprtichc  {It^'t'.i)  ;  an 
edition  of  the  Lithuanian  poems  of  Christian 
Donalcilis  (18(15);  and  the  |)osthuiiious  Jjaiit- 
mid  Fonnoilekrc  der  polabischcn  Sprache 
(1871).  Conijult  Lefmann,  August  Schleicher 
(Leipzig,    1870). 

SCHLEIDEN,  shli'dcn,  ^MAi-riiiAS  .Jakob 
(IKOl-Sl).  A  ('erman  botanist,  born  at  Haiii- 
Inirj;.  After  beginning  a  course  of  law  at 
Heidelberg,  he  turned  liis  attention  to  nat- 
ural history  and  studied  for  several  years 
at  the  universities  of  (iJittingen  and  lierlin. 
In  1839  he  became  a  professor  of  botany  at 
Jenii.  There  he  remained  until  18(;3.  and  after 
a  brief  residence  at  Dresden  became  in  1804  pro- 
fessor of  botanical  chemistry  and  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Dorpat.  This  position  he  held 
for  little  more  tluui  a  year,  when  he  settled  again 
in  Dresden  and  devoted  himself  to  private  re- 
search and  authorship.  His  most  important 
work  was  his  flrundziigc  der  Wi.isenschaftlichen 
liotnnil:  (2  vols.,  1S42,  4th  ed.  1862),  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  inductive  method  of  botani 
cal  research,  and  sharply  attacked  the  hazy  philo 


he  began  the  publication  of  his  translation  of 
Plato,  a  work  which  gave  him  an  assured  posi- 
tion among  classical  scholars.  Here  also  he 
wrote  a  criti(-al  essay  on  First  Timothy,  rejecting 
the  Pauline  authorship,  chielly  on  the  basis  of 
internal  evidence.  In  180!)  he  took  U|)  his  perma- 
nent resi<lcucc  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Dreifaltiykeitskirvhc  and  proft'ssur  at  the 
newly  founded  university.  As  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  brought  into  asso- 
ciation with  De  Wette,  Niebuhr,  ami  many  other 
eminent  men.  His  influence  over  the  Protestant 
Church  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  most 
marked,  and  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  dominated  contemporary  German  theology. 
At  the  third  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Protestant  Reformaticm  (1817),  Schleier- 
machcr  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
union  of  Lutlieran  and  Reformed  churches,  a  step 
toward  ecclesiastical  comprehension  wliieh  ac- 
corded well  with  his  convictions  of  what  the 
Christian  Churcli  should  be.  His  Kurze  Darstel- 
lung  dcs  thcologischen  •Studiums  (1811)  was  an 
important  contribution  to  that  subject,  and 
proved  of  great  value  in  rightly  directing  the 
development  of  theological  education  in  Germany. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  all  Schleier- 
maeher's  writings  was  his  treatise  on  Christian 


sophical   treatment   of   morphological   questions,     faith,  commonly  cited  under  the  name  Ghnibe 


Among  his  other  works  were:  Beitriige  zur  Bo 
tnnik  (1844);  Stxidien,  populiire  Vortrage 
(1857);  Die  Londenge  ron  .Vi/cs  (1858);  Zur 
Theorie  des  Erkennens  durch  den  Grsichtsinn 
(1861)  ;  Die  PfJanze  vnd  ihr  hehe.n  (1864)  ;  Fiir 
Baum  vud  \Vald  (1870)  ;  Die  Rose  (1873)  ;  Das 
Halz  (1875)  ;  Die  Romantik  des  Martyriuins  bet 
den  Judni  im  Mittclnlter  (1878);  Das  Meer 
(1887). 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  shliVr-mitK'er,  Fried- 
rich  Krnst  Da.nikl  ( 1768-1834) .  A  CJerman  theo- 
logian and  philosopher,  born  in  Breslau.  Strong 
religious  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
bo.v,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  at  the  iloravian 
schools  in  Niesky  and  Barby,  where  he  spent  four 


lehre  ( 1821 ;  3d  ed.  1835) ,  one  of  the  truly  great 
theological  systems  of  history.  For  insight, 
grasp,  and  power  of  presentation,  it  has  proper- 
ly been  compared  with  the  works  of  Origen  and 
Calvin,  Init  in  its  general  point  of  view  it  re- 
sembles the  former  far  more  than  the  latter.  The 
Grundriss  dcr  philosophischcn  Eihik  was  pub- 
lished posthumouslv  by  his  pupil  Twesten 
(1841). 

The  works  and  teaching  of  Schleiermacher 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  He  restored  religion  to  its  place  as 
a  normal  and  necessary  element  of  himian  nature, 
by  pointing  out  a  neglected  factor,  feeling.  Ra- 
tionalistic morals  had  for  a  long  time  usurped 


years  (1 783-87 )."  He  spent  two  years  (1787-89)  at    ^}^f  P'-'™  whi'^'i  religion  ought  to  occupy,  but  had 


the  University  ot  Halle,  after  which  he  became 
private  tutor.  In  1794  he  was  ordained  to  tlie 
ministry  and  became  assistant  to  a  clerg^mian  at 
Landsberg.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at 
the  Charite  Hospital  in  Berlin,  where  lie  contin- 
ued for  six  years.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  the  Romanticists,  especially 
Schlegel,  and  he  sympathized  with  many  of  their 
tastes  and  aims,  yet  with  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  religion,  which  they 
did  not  share.  His  first  important  literary 
work,  TJeber  die  Religion,  five  discourses 
upon  religion  (1799),  was  designed  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  religion  to  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  the  cultivated.  In  the  discourses  one 
can  trace  a  pantheistic  tendency,  derived  from 
Spinoza,  a  philosopher  whom  Schleiermacher 
greatly  admired.  The  Monologc  were  publislied 
in  1800.  and  exhibit  the  influence  of  Fichte's 
subjeetive  idealism.  The  first  collection  of 
Schleiemiacher's  sermons  appeared  in  1801,  fol- 
lowed later  by  several  other  collections,  all  of 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.    From  1802  to  1804 


left  men  dissatisfied.  Schleiermacher  recalled 
them  to  their  rightful  spiritual  privile,ges.  In- 
deed, in  his  analysis  of  religion,  he  over-em- 
phasized the  truth  he  had  rediscovered,  making 
religion  consist  essentially  in  a  'feeling  of  abso- 
lute dependence.'  The  subjective  character  of 
his  theology  laid  him  open  to  severe  criticism 
from  the  orthodox  side,  yet  so  genuine  was  his 
religious  faith,  and  so  central  was  the  place  of 
Christ  in  his  teaching,  that  he  escaped  ecclesias- 
tical censure.  His  influence  has  been  strongly 
felt  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Schleier- 
macher's  fiiimmtliehc  Wcrkc.  in  30  vols.,  appeared 
at  Berlin  in  1835-64.  Selected  Sermons,  trans- 
lated by  M.  F.  Wilson,  was  published  in  London, 
1890;  Speeches  (Reden),  translated  by  .John 
Oman,  in  London,  1893.  Consult:  The' Life  of 
Schleicrmneher,  translated  by  Row'an  (Lon- 
don, 1860)  ;  Dorner.  Uistori/  of  Protestant  Theol- 
ogy (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1871)  :  Lichtenberg- 
er.  History  of  German  Theolog:/  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centnry  (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  '1889)  ;  Frank,  Ge- 
schichte  und  Kriiik  der  neueren  Theologie  (2d  ed.. 
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in  Germany  Since  lidnt  (Kiig.  trans.,  Lomloii, 
18!)0). 

SCHLEIZ,  shuts.     The  second  residence  town 

of  the  I'lincipality  of  Keuss,  Youn;;or  l,inc,  (Jer- 
nuiiiy.  ill  a  fertile  district,  20  miles  northwest 
of  i'laueu  (Jlap  Cerniany,  D  3).  Among  the 
architectural  features  of  the  town  are  a  hite 
Gothic  church  with  the  burial  vaults  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  palace  of  the  Prince  with  a  li- 
brary. Schk'iz  has  a  provincial  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  industrial  art  schools,  and  a  workhouse. 
It  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  nu'tal 
wares,  and  toy.s.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  picturesque 
castle  belonging  to  the  Prince.  Population,  iu 
moo,  5331. 

SCHLESWIG,  shla.s'viK  (Danish  Slesvig). 
Until  ISO-t  a  duchy  belonging  to  Denmark,  sep- 
arated from  Holstein  by  the  Eider  ( ilap :  Den- 
mark, C  4).  In  186G  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia 
as  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Schleswlg-Holstein 
(q.v.). 

SCHLESWIG.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Schlei.  87  miles  by  rail  north  by  west  of 
Hamburg  (Map:  Prussia,  CI).  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  single  semicircular  street,  and  is 
divided  into  Friedrichsberg,  Lollfuss,  and 
the  Altstadt.  Its  principal  structures  are  the 
twelfth-century  Romanesque  Gothic  Cathedral, 
restored  in  1894,  containing  an  oak  shrine  with 
398  carved  figures :  Saint  Michael's  Church 
(1100),  recently  rebuilt;  and  the  church  and 
palace  of  Gottorp.  The  industries  are  fishing, 
the  manufacture  of  leather  and  machinery,  and 
the  shipping  of  coal,  cereals,  and  Unuber.  .Schles- 
wig  is  first  mentioned  in  804  as  Sliestorp.  It 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  948,  and 
received  numicipal  privileges  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Danish.  Govern- 
or of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  1731  to  1846.  In 
1805  it  passed  to  Prussia.  Population,  in  1900, 
17,909. 

SCHLESWIG  HOLSTEIN,  hol'stm.  A 
province  of  Prussia,  occupying  the  most  north- 
erly part  of  the  German  Empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  district  about  Memel.  It  is  bound- 
ed by  .lutland  on  the  north,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Lii- 
beck.  and  Mecklcnburg-Sehwerin  on  the  east, 
Hamburg  and  Hanover  on  the  south,  and  the 
Xorth  Sea  on  the  west  ( Map :  Prussia,  CI).  The 
former  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  con- 
stitute the  northern  and  southern  halves  re- 
spectively. Its  area  is  about  7340  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat.  The  eastern  coast 
land,  which  is  indented  by  several  deep  and  nar- 
row fiords,  and  which  is  more  elevated 
than  the  western,  contains  most  of  the  agricid- 
tural  land  of  the  province.  The  interior  is  chiefly 
moorland,  a  continuation  of  the  Liineburg 
heath  on  the  south.  The  soil  along  the  western 
coast  consists  of  marshy  but  fertile  marine  al- 
liiviuni.  and  the  land  is  here  so  low  that  it  has  to 
be  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes.  The  west 
coast  is  lined  by  a  series  of  sandy  islands  in- 
closing shallow  lagoons,  which  are  in  great 
part  dry  at  low  tide.  The  principal  rivers 
flow  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Elbe  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province,  and  the  Eider 
separates  the  former  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  The  province  is  traversed  by  several 
canals,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  new 


Kaiser  Wllhelm  Canal,  connecting  the  North 
.Sa  with  the  Baltic. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
province.  The  production  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  hay,  beets,  etc.,  is  considernhle. 
Schleswig-Holstein  has  long  been  famous  for  it8 
excellent  cattle,  which  are  exported  all  over  the 
world  for  breeiling  purposes.  Horses  are  also  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  fisheries  are  of  limited  ex- 
tent. The  oyster  banks  owned  by  the  Slate  show 
signs  of  exhaustion.  The  mineral  prodnelion  is 
small,  and  confined  chiefly  to  iron  and  lurf. 

Manufacturing  industries  arc  little  developed. 
Metal  ware  and  some  nuichincry  are  proiluced, 
and  there  are  several  textile  mills,  shipyards, 
sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  etc.  The  advantageous 
position  of  the  province  between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  has  contributed  largely  to  its  commer- 
cial development,  which  is  much  greater  than  the 
natural  resources  of  the  province  would  warrant. 
The  shipping  is  very  considerable  in  the  three 
chief  ports  of  Altona,  Flensburg,  and  Kiel,  the 
last  being  also  an  important  naval  port.  Ad- 
ministratively the  province  is  conterminous  with 
the  District  of  Schleswig.  the  seat  of  government 
being  at  the  town  of  Schleswig.  In  the  Prussian 
Landtag  the  province  is  representeil  by  19  mem- 
bers in  the  Lower  and  11  in  the  Upper  Cluunber. 
It  returns  10  members  to  the  (Jerman  Heii'hstng. 
Population,  in  1900,  1,387.587,  almost  wholly 
Protestant.  There  were  135,000  Danes.  Danisii 
is  still  the  predominating  language  in  the  north- 
ern districts. 

HiSTORy.  Schleswig  was  annexed  to  the  Ger- 
man Kingdom  in  the  tenth  century  and  was  con- 
stituted a  so-called  mark.  The  town  of  Schles- 
wig became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  948.  The 
region  was  obtained  by  the  Danish  King  Knut 
(Canute)  from  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  in  1027, 
and  for  a  long  time  it  was  administered  as  a  sepa- 
rate .sovereignty  by  members  of  the  Danish  royal 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Schleswig  was  transformed  into  an  hereditary 
duchy,  which  remained  a  fief  of  Denmark.  In 
1375  Schleswig  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  counts  of  Holstein  of  the  House  of  Kendsburg. 
Margaret  of  Denmark  confirmed  this  union  by  a 
treaty  in  138G.  Schleswig  continuing  as  before  a 
Danish  fief,  with  a  provision  that  it  should  never 
be  incorporated  with  Denmark.  In  14(10.  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Kendsburg  line.  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  placed  themselves  under  the  rule 
of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  of  the  House  of  Ol- 
denburg. This  union  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
dynastic  one  merely,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  never  be  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  As  ruler  of  Holstein 
the  King  of  Denmark  becanu'  a  menfl)er  of  the 
Germanic  body.  In  1474  Holstein  was  erected 
from  a  county  into  a  duchy.  The  Danes  always 
.regarded  Schleswig  as  Danish  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  until  recentlv  Danish.  Under 
the  House  of  Oldenburg  the  nobility  became  more 
and  more  Germanized.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  German  popidation  bad 
become  as  numerous  as  the  Danish.  Holstein 
had  at  an  earl.y  period  become  completely  Ger- 
manized. 

.After  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  King  of  Den- 
mark entered  lb"  Diet  of  the  German  Coti federa- 
tion as  Duke  of  Holstein.  King  (Christian  VIIL, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1839,  made  it  the 
chief  aim  of  his  policy  to  bring  Schleswig-Hol- 
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slciii  into  a  closir  (iiiiuri  willi  Dunniaik  and  to 
pill  flii  I'liil  to  the  puoiiliar  form  of  ilopeniloiiee 
fxisting  between  tlie  diu-liios  anil  the  rest  of  the 
iiKiiiareiiy.  The  popuhir  sentiment  in  Denmark 
ilemandeil  that  Selileswig  at  least  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Danisli  realm.  In  184G  the 
Kiny  aronsod  great  indignation  in  the  duchies, 
where  the  Salie  law  of  succession  was  held  to  ob- 
tain, br  issuing  a  little  patent  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  in  .Schleswig,  as  well  as  in  a  part  of 
Ilulstein,  the  succession  would  be  regulated  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Denmark.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  declaration  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  early  extinction  of  the  Oldenburg 
line  was  anticipated.  Christian  VIll.  died  in 
January,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick 
Vll.,  the  last  of  his  djnasty,  who  announced  his 
intention  of  incorporating  Schleswig  with  Den- 
mark. Thereupon  the  people  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  February  Revo- 
lution in  France,  rose  in  rebellion  and  appealed 
to  their  German  brethren  for  aid.  Germany 
was  now  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  troops 
were  despatched  by  Prussia  and  other  States, 
which,  with  the  Sclileswig-Holstein  forces,  drove 
the  Danes  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Schleswig. 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  who  had  en- 
gageil  reluctantly  in  the  contest  and  who  was 
induenced  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  Russia  and 
Englanil  toward  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  con- 
cluded the  armistice  of  Jlalmo  in  August,  1848. 
In  18411  Deinuark  ventured  to  renew  the  strug- 
gle. Her  forces  were  repeatedly  defeated,  but 
in  1850  Prussia  definitely  abandoned  the  cause 
of  bchleswig-Holstein,  and  the  patriots  were  al- 
lowed to  succumb  to  the  superior  strength  of 
the  Danes.  At  the  beginning  of  1851  Prussia 
and  Austria  intervened  in  favor  of  Denmark 
and  the  Schleswig-llolsteiners  were  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  European  Powers 
in  the  London  conference  of  18.52  upheld  the 
claims  of  Denmark  in  regard  to  Schleswig  and 
provided  for  the  succession  of  Prince  Christian 
of  GliicUsburg  to  the  Danish  throne  in  case  of 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  line.  On  the  death 
of  Frederick  VII.  in  1863  without  heirs.  Prince 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg  put  forward  the 
claims  of  his  house  to  the  succession  in  Schles- 
wig-IIolstein  under  the  Salie  law,  disregarding  a 
renunciation  made  by  his  father,  Christian  of 
Augustenburg,  in  1852,  and  asked  the  German 
Diet  to  declare  the  London  protocol  of  no  force. 
He  was  at  once  hailed  as  their  lawful  sovereign 
by  the  people  of  the  duchies.  Christian  of 
Gliicksburg,  succeeding  to  the  Danish  throne  as 
Christian  IX.,  was  compelled  by  Danish  public 
sentiment  to  ratify  the  fundamental  constitution 
for  Denmark  and  Schleswig.  The  German  Diet 
supported  the  claims  of  Augustenburg  and  de- 
clared a  federal  execution  in  favor  of  Holstein, 
sending  federal  troops  there.  At  the  close  of 
1803  a  ducal  government  was  established  at  Kiel 
under  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg. 

Schleswig-Holstein  now  became  a  pawn  in  the 
great  game  which  Bismarck  was  playing  for  the 
unification  of  Germany.  (See  Blssiabck;  Ger- 
many.) Bismarck  easily  induced  Austria  to 
cooperate  with  Prussia  in"  the  affairs  of  the  duch- 
ies. The  German  Diet  was  asked  bv  t]\e  two 
Powers  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danish 
Constitution,  and  when  the  Diet  refused  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Schleswig.  Austria  and 
Prussia  made  the  demand  themselves  as  an  ulti- 


matum, and  upon  the  refusal  of  Denmark  they 
at  once  began  hostilities.  Denmark  hoped  to 
resist  long  euougli  to  .secure  intervention  by  other 
Powers,  but  neither  France,  England,  nor  Russia 
was  inclined  to  interfere.  In  February,  1864, 
the  allied  forces  advanced  into  Schleswig.  The 
outnumbered  Danes  \iere  forced  back  from  one 
line  of  defense  to  anotlicr,  and  Christian  IX.  was 
compelled  to  accept  humiliating  terras  of  peace, 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  30, 
18(14.  Sclilcswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were 
ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  of  Gastein,  August  14,  1805,  the 
provisional  government  of  Schleswig  was  assumed 
by  Prussia  and  that  of  Holstein  by  Austria, 
Prussia  purchasing  Austria's  right  in  Lauen- 
burg. The  other  German  States  and  the  Prus- 
sian people  vainly  objected  to  these  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  governments  of  Berlin  ami 
Vienna.  The  military  occupancy  of  the  two 
duchies  b.y  the  rival  Powers  soon  brought  out 
their  essential  hostility.  Austria  flnallv  placed 
the  affairs  of  Holstein  before  the  Diet  of  the 
German  Confederation,  whereupon  Prussia 
charged  her  rival  with  a  violation  of  the  Gastein 
agreement  and  the  Prussian  troops  entered  Hol- 
stein, which  the  Austrians  abandoned,  throwing 
the  whole  question  into  the  Diet  (June,  1806). 
This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War  (q.v. ),  which  was  followed  b,y  the 
formal  incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  with 
Prussia. 

Con.sult:  Osten,  Schlesu-ig-Holstein  in  gco- 
graphischen  und  geschichtlichen  Bildern  (4th 
ed.,  Flensburg,  1893)  ;  Kriiger,  Organisation  der 
Staats-  V7id  Selhstverwaltung  in  der  Provinz 
Schlesirig-Eohtein  (Kiel.  1888)  ;  Hass,  <7fo- 
logische  Bodenbeschaffenheit  Schlesicig-Eolsteins 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  Sach.  Das  Ilerzogtum  Schlesicig  in 
seiner  ethnographischen  und  nationalen  Entidck- 
lung  (Halle,  1890)  ;  Waitz,  Schleswigs  Ge- 
scMchte  (Gottingen,"  1851-54)  ;  id.,  Kurzc 
schlcsicig-holstein  iscJie  Landesgeschichte  ( Kiel, 
1864)  ;  Handelmann,  Geschichtc  von  Schlesicig 
(ib.,  1873)  ;  and  on  the  later  history  of  the 
duchies,  Drovsen  and  Saniwer,  Die  Herzogtiimer 
Schleswig  und  das  Konigrcich  Dinemarh  (Ham- 
burg, 1850)  ;  Gosch.  Denmark  and  Germany 
Since  1S15  (London,  1862),  one  of  the  best  ac- 
counts in  English  of  the  complicated  question  of 
the  succession. 

SCHLETTSTADT,  shiet'stat.  A  town  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Gerraan.y,  on  the  III,  27  miles 
south-southwest  of  Strassburg  (Map:  Germany, 
B  4).  The  thirteenth-century  Gothic  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Alsace.  The  eleventh- 
centurv  Onirch  of  Saint  Fiiles  is  also  interesting. 
The  town  has  a  normal  school  and  a  public  libra- 
ry. The  principal  industries  are  the  making  of 
wire  rope,  tanning,  and  lumbering.  Schlettstadt 
was  a  free  Imperial  city  in  the  ^Middle  Ages:  It 
was  captured  bv  the  French  in  1634  and  strongly 
fortified.  Population,  in  1890,  9418;  in  1900, 
9300. 

SCHLEY,  shla,  Winfield  Scott  (1830—1. 
An  American  naval  officer,  born  in  Frederick 
County.  Md.  He  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1860,  and  as  midshipman  on 
the  Tiiagara  went  on  a  cruise  to  China  and  .Tapan 
in  1860-61,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  1862.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  served  on  the  Winona  with  the  West 
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Gulf  lilockading  squailron.  Subseq\iontIy  he  was 
attacUfil  to  Uie  Aluiiuiigahchi  and  liiclniKnid,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  engagi'iuents  piewding  llie 
capture  uf  I'ort  Hudson.  Kroni  18U4  to  IStiCi  lie 
was  executive  iillicer  of  the  W'uterec  of  the  I'aeilie 
squadron,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenanteoni- 
niander  in  tlie  latter  year.  He  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Naval  Academy  from  ISGO  to  1809.  and  in 
1870  was  assigned  to  the  Jiciiiciu  on  the  China 
station,  where  he  remained  tliree  years,  and  dis- 
tingui>hed  himself  in  the  capture  of  the  Korean 
forts  on  the  Salee  River  in  June,  1871.  In  1874 
he  was  ]u-omoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  and 
was  again  detailed  as  an  instructor  at  the  Xaval 
Academy.  From  187li  to  1S70  he  commanded  the 
Essex  on  the  Brazil  station.  In  1884  he  com- 
manded the  third  naval  expedition  sent  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  relief  of  I'.ieut. 
A.  W.  Greely  (q.v. ),  and  after  passing  through 
1400  miles  of  ice  found  Greeh'  and  the  six  sur- 
vivors of  his  band  at  Cape  Sabine,  Grinnell  Land. 
From  1885  to  1889  Schley  was  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Eecruiting  and  Equipment,  and  in  1888 
attained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1880-01  he  com- 
manded the  cruiser  Baltimore  in  the  Southern 
Pacific.  After  several  years'  service  as  a  light- 
house inspector,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  .Veil-  York  in  1895,  and  in  1897-98  was  chair- 
man of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  He  reached  the 
rank  of  commodore  in  February,  1898,  and  after 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  al- 
though the  lowest  on  the  list  of  connnodores,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  'Flying  Squadron.'  On 
5Iay  13th  he  sailed  southward  from  Hampton 
Eoads  in  order  to  find  and  if  possible  destroy 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera.  He 
touched  at  Cienfuegos,  and  after  considerable 
hesitation  and  delay  established  the  blockade  of 
Santiago,  in  whose  harbor  it  was  finally  ascer- 
tained on  May  29th  that  the  Spanish  lleet  lay. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  Admiral  Sampson  ar- 
rived with  his  ships  and  assumed  command.  The 
blockade  was  maintained  until  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  July,  when  the  attempt  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  to  escape  from  the  harbor  ended  in  its 
complete  destruction  by  the  American  blockading 
squadron,  which,  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  Sampson,  was  under  the  command  of  Schley. 
The  Brooklyn,  with  Commodore  Schley  on  boaril. 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  contest,  particular- 
ly in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  Christd- 
iai  Colon,  but  a  pecviliar  'loop'  movement  which 
Schley  ordered,  and  which  blanketed  the  fire  of 
some  of  the  other  battleships,  and  caused  the 
Texas  to  deviate  from  her  course  in  order  to 
escape  being  run  down,  caused  much  adverse 
criticism.  On  August  10th  he  became  a  rear- 
admiral,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of 
Porto  Rico  by  the  Spanish.  He  retired  from 
active  service  October  9,  1901,  After  the  close 
of  the  war  his  conduct  during  the  operations 
leading  up  to  the  battle  oft"  Santiago  and  in  the 
battle  itself  became  the  subjects  of  criticism,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  to  such  an  extent  that 
Schley  finally  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to 
investigate  the  charges  brnutrht  against  him.  A 
court  consisting  of  Admiral  Dewey  f president), 
and  Renr-Adniirals  Benham  and  Ramsay,  sat 
from  September  21  to  November  7.  1901.  took  the 
testimony  of  more  than  seventy-five  witnesses, 
and  on  Pecember  13th  made  its  report.  The 
'majority'  report,  signed  by  all  three  members, 


found  that,  while  Schley's  conduct  in  the  battle 
showed  personal  courage,  in  the  operations  prior 
to  June  1st  it  was  marked  by  "vacillation,  dil- 
atoriness,  and  lack  of  enterprise,"  that  he  was 
slow  to  obey  express  eonnnands  of  his  coni- 
niander-in-ehief,  that  his  dispatches  were  "in- 
accurate and  misleading,"  and  that  his  'loop' 
movement  in  the  battle  of  July  3d  was  unscn- 
nianlike  and  unnecessary.  Admiral  Uewey  pre- 
si'ntcd  a  ■minority'  report,  uphohling  Schley  in 
some  minor  respects.  The  rcconimendation  of  the 
court  that  no  action  be  taken  was  subsc(|uently 
approved  by  the  President.  Schley  wrote  in  col- 
laboration with  James  Russell  Soley  (q.v.)  The 
Rescue  of  Urvcly  {188G). 

SCHLIEMANN,  shlc-'nian,  IIkinricii  (1822- 
90).  A  famous  excavator  and  areha-ohjgist, 
born  in  Neu-Buekow,  JlecklenburgSchwcrin. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  he  studied  in 
the  ReaLschule  in  Neustrelitz  and  then  became 
apprentice  as  grocer's  clerk  in  Fiirstenhcrg. 
After  five  years  his  health  broke  down, 
and  he  walkecl  to  Hamburg,  where  he  shipped  for 
South  America  as  cabin  boy.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  oft'  the  Dutch  coast,  but  Schlicmann  wa; 
saved  and  taken  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  held 
a  humble  position  in  a  commercial  house,  but 
by  his  enormous  industry  acquired  a  kn<)wle<lge 
of  all  the  important  modern  languages,  llis 
ability  and  linguistic  attainments  were  recog- 
nized b.v  his  subse(pient  em]doyers,  B.  H.  Schroe- 
der  &  Co.,  in  1846,  when  they  sent  him  to  Saint 
Petersburg  as  their  agent.  In  the  following  year 
he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account.  l'"or 
the  next  sixteen  years  he  was  successful  in  busi- 
ness, traveled  much,  and  by  mere  chance  on  July 
4,  1850,  being  present  in  California  at  the  time 
that  State  was  received  into  the  Union,  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  finally 
retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  in 
1803.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  and  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  archseological  studies.  During  the 
year  1808  he  visited  Corfu.  Ithaca,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  .\sia  iMinor,  and  finally,  in  1870,  be- 
gan excavations  in  the  Troad  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik,  where  he  believed  the  remains  of  ancient 
Troy  would  be  discovered.  The  excavations  were 
continvied  liy  him  for  twelve  years,  and  finally 
completed  by  Dr,  Diirpfeld  in  1892,  Although 
many  of  Schliemann's  extravagant  claims  as  to 
the  results  obtained  are  untenable,  the  excava- 
tions which  he  began  at  Hissarlik  were  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  undertakings  which  have  given 
us  new  laiowledge  of  the  early  civilization  of  the 
Greeks.  From  1876  to  1878  he  carried  on  ex- 
cavations at  ]Mycen.'e,  and  in  1878  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  at  Ithaca,  In  1881-82  he  excavated 
at  Orchomenos.  and  continued  the  work  there 
in  1880.  In  1884-85  he  laid  hare  the  ruins  of  the 
great  palace  at  Tir\Tis.  and  in  1889  he  returned 
to  Troy.  He  died  at  Naples  and  is  buried  near 
the  Ilissu.s-  at  Athens.  His  man.v  publications 
include:  Ithnka.  der  Peloponnes  und  Troja 
(1869)  :  Trojanische  Alferliimer  (1874)  :  Mij- 
kenn  (1878;  Knglish  ed,.  New  York.  1878); 
Ilois  (1881  :  English  ed..  New  York.  1881)  ;  Or- 
chomenos (1881)  :  Troja  (in  an  English  ed.,  New 
York.  1883:  German  ed..  Leipzig.  1884).  His 
autobiography  was  edited  by  his  wife  (Leipzig, 
1891).  The  best  general  account  of  Schliemann's 
life  and  work  is  to  be  found  in  Schuchhardt's 
Schliemanns  Ausgrahunqen  in  Troja.  Tiri/ns.  My. 
kenii.  Orchomenos.  Jthnka  (2d  ed,.  Leipzig.  1891  ), 
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works  arc  the  drxcIiUhtc  dcs  1$.  Jahrhundcrtx, 
eontimiod  by  Sohlosser  in  the  later  editions  till 
the  fall  of  .Napoleon,  and  the  WeUgeschwhic  fiir 
das  Deutsche  Yolk;  both  have  been  translated 
into  Knglish  and  other  tongues.  Schlosser's  his- 
torical writing  was  done  from  the  ethical,  rather 
than  the  severely  critical  point  of  view,  and  has 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 

SCHLOZEB,  shlet'ser,  August  Ludwig  von 
( 1735-1809) .  A  German  historian,  born  at  Gagg- 
stadt.  lie  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental 
liinguages  at  \A'ittenberg  and  Giittingen,  went  tO' 
Slockliolni  and  Upsala  in  1755,  and  returned 
to  Gottingen  in  1759,  to  study  music.  From  1701 
to  17(i9  he  was  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  then  be- 
came professor  at  Gottingen.  The  must  impor- 
tant of  his  works  are:  Allgemeine  tiordische 
Gcschichte  (1772);  Weltgeschichfe  im  Auszu(ie 
und  Zusammenhange  (1792  and  1901),  and  \  or- 
hereitung  zur  Weltgeschichfe  fiir  Kinder  (6th 
ed.  1806),  with  both  of  which  he  did  pioneer 
secrct'a^ent  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  Mu-  work  by  a  more  intelligent  and  spii-ited  treat- 
nieh  and  Zweibriicken.  with  the  special  mission  ment  of  universal  history.  Consult  Zermelo's 
of  preventing  the  cession  of  Lower  Bavaria  to    August  Ludwig  Schliizer   (Berlin,  1875). 

SCHLOZER,  KuBD  von  (1822-94).  A  Ger- 
man diplomat  and  historian,  born  in  Liibeck, 
and  educated  at  Gottingen,  Bonn,  and  Ber- 
lin. He  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1850, 
became  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg in  1857,  at  Rome  in  1863,  Minister  of 
the  North-German  Confederation  in  Mexico  in 
1867,  German  Ambassador  at  Washington  in  1871, 
and  in  1882  Prussian  Ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  Kultur- 
kampf.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1892. 
Among  his  works  are:  Choiseul  und  seine  Zeit 
(2d  ed.  1887)  ;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Ostsee- 
lander  (1850-53)  :  and  Friedrich  der  Grosse  und 
Katharina  11.   (1859). 

SCHLUTEB,  shhi'ter.  Andreas  (1664-1714). 
A  German  sculptor  and  architect.  He  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  as  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  studied  in 
Italy,  and,  after  spending  three  years  at  Warsaw 
as  architect,  was  called  in  1694  to  Berlin  as 
Court  architect.  But  he  lost  the  favor  of  Fred- 
erick I.,  and  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
in  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  Russia. 
Schliiter's  most  famous  works  are  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Potsdam  'Marmorsaal,'  the:  main 
part  of  the  Charlottenburg  Castle,  the  Berlin 
Arsenal,  with  its  masks  of  dying  warriors,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector  (1703, 
his  masterpiece),  the  northern  part  of  the  Berlin 
Castle,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Frederick  I.  and  his 
consort.  He  is  reckoned  the  greati  st  German 
sculptor  of  his  day.  and  in  Berlin  aloi.e  there  are 
more  than  eighty  of  his  statues.  For  his  biogra- 
phy, consult  Kl'oden  (Berlin,  1855),  Adler  (ib., 
1862),  and  Gurlitt  (ib.,  1890). 

SCHMALKALDEN",  shmal-kiil'dCT,  or 
SMALCALD.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Stille  and  the  Schmalkalde,  18  miles  southwest  of 
Gotha  (Map;  Prussia,  D  3).  It  has  been  largely 
modernized,  but  retains  its  double  walls,  ancient 
court  house,  and  castle.  Interesting  features  are 
the  fifteenth-century  Gothic  church,  with  a  fa- 
mous organ,  and  the  Luther  fountain.  There  are 
iron  mines  and  salt  baths.  The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  of  hardware.  Schmalkalden  is  first 
mentioned   in   874.      It   is   famous   as   the   scene 


trnnslnted  >inder  the  title  tiihticmann's  Excava- 
tions <nul  Arvhaological  and  Historical  litudics 
(London.  1891). 

SCHLIK,  -»lilik,  Franz,  Count  von  ( 1789-1802) . 
\n  \iistiian  cavalry  general,  born  in  Prague. 
In  the  campaign  of  1813-14  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  winning  tlie  rank  of  major.  In  1844 
he  had  become  tield-marshal  lieutenant,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1848  he  was  ordered  into  Upper 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  only  8000 
men,  with  which  he  at  first  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  a  superior  force,  but 
was  soon  forced  to  retreat.  lie  joined  Win- 
dischgriltz's  forces  and  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Kiipolna.  In  1859  he  commanded  the  second 
Austrian  army,  which  formed  the  right  wing  at 
Solfcrino. 

SCHLITZ,  shlits,  .Tohann  Eustacii  von 
GiiKT/,  Count  of  ( 1737-1821).  A  Prussian  diplo- 
mat, born  at  Schlitz  and  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg.     In   1778  he  went  as  the 


Austria  alter  the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph. 
In  1779-85  he  was  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  ren- 
dered important  services,  though  he  failed  to  pre- 
vent Russia's  withdrawal  from  her  alliance  with 
Prussia.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  II,  he  went 
to  the  Netherlands  for  the  purpo.se  of  reconciling 
the.Stadtholder's  Government  and  the  democratic 
party.  From  1788  to  1806  he  was  the  Prussian 
representative  at  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Regens- 
burg.  He  took  part  in  the  peace  congress  held 
at  Rastatt  in  1797-99,  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  commission  formed  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  (1801). 
He  resigned  from  the  State  service  after  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807).  His  writings  include: 
Mimoires  ou  prhis  historique  sur  la  neutrality 
armie  (1801);  Mimoires  et  actes  authentiques 
relatifs  uux  ncgoeintions  qui  ont  precfdi  le  por- 
tage de  la  I'oloyne  (1810);  Memoire  hisloriiiue 
de  la  n4gociation  en  I77S  (1812).  His  posthu- 
mous IJistorisrhe  iind  politische  Denkwiirdig- 
keiten  were  published  in  1827-28. 

SCHLOMILCH,  shle'milK,  Oskar  (1823- 
1901 ) .  .\  German  mathematician,  born  in 
Weimar.  He  studied  at  Jena,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
became  privat-docent  at  Jena  in  1844,  and  two 
years  later  assistant  professor.  In  1849  he  was 
called  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Dresden  as 
professor  of  higher  mathematics  and  analytical 
mechanics.  He  was  widely  known  as  editor 
(from  1856)  of  the  Zeitsehrift  fiir  Mathematik 
und  Physik  (Leipzig)  .usually  called  Schlomilchs 
Zeitsehrift.  He  wrote:  Handhuch  der  ulgebrai- 
schen  Analysis  (6th  ed.  1881)  ;  Analytisehe 
Studien  (1848)  ;  Compendium  der  hiihern  Analy- 
sis (1853);  Vebungshuch  zum  Htudium  der 
hohern  Analysis  (4th  ed.  1888)  ;  Grundziige  einer 
wissenschaftlichen  Durstellung  der  Geometrie 
des  Masses  (7th  ed.  1888)  ;  Analytisehe  Geome- 
trie des  Uaumes  (last  ed.  1898).  Consult  Zeit- 
sehrift fiir  Mathematik,  vol.  xlvi.  (Leipzig,  1901 ; 
with  portrait). 

SCHLOSSER,  shb'.s'ser,  Friedrich  Chris- 
TOPH  (1776-1801).  A  German  historian,  born  at 
Jcver,  Oldenburg.  He  studied  at  Giittingen,  was 
for  several  years  a  private  tutor,  then  a  librarian 
in  Frankfort,  and  in  1817  was  called  to  Heidel- 
berg as  professor  of  history.     His  most  notable 
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of  thp  formation  of  the  German  Protestant 
Lcafiuo  in  1531.  (See  Schmalkaldic  League.) 
Pojuilation,  in  1890.  7318;  in  litOO,  8720. 

SCHMALKALDIC  LEAGUE.  Tlie  name 
givuii  111  till'  ilctV'iisivc  alliaiu-e  orfjanized  at 
Sclinialkalilcn  (t|.v.).  Ui-ccihIht  .'il,  1530,  by  a 
nuiiilu'V  of  I'ldtcstaut  princi's  ami  Imjjei-ial  cities, 
and  lunnally  cuiii-luded  April  4,  1531.  Chief 
amont;  the  organizers  of  the  League  were:  John 
the  Constant.  Kleetor  of  Saxony;  his  .son,  John 
Frederick  (who  siicceedeil  to  the  Electorate  in 
1532)  ;  and  Philip,  Lamlgrave  of  Ilesse.  The 
rulers  of  tSa.vony  and  Ilesse  were  empowered  to 
manage  its  affairs.  The  object  of  this  alliance, 
which  was  soon  greatly  extended,  was  the  defense 
of  the  religion  and  political  froedoiu  of  (lie  Prot- 
estants against  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Against  the  League  the  Emperor.  engage<i 
as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the  Turks 
and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  contend, 
and  in  1532  he  was  forced  to  grant  the  religious 
peace  of  Nuremberg.  Finally,  however,  in  1546, 
he  resolved  to  turn  his  giins  against  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  War  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  had  the  suiiport 
of  Maurice,  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Saxony,  of 
the  Albertine  line,  who  was  induced  to  betray 
the  Protestants  by  the  promise  of  the  Electorate 
of  Saxon,y.  The  Protestant  forces,  under  .lohn 
Frederick,  were  totally  routed  at  Mfihlberg 
(April  24.  1547),  and  both  the  Elector  and 
Philip  of  Hesse  fell  into  the  Emperor's  hands. 
This  defeat  finished  the  w-ar.  The  object  of  the 
League,  the  guaranty  of  the  libert.v  of  religion 
to  the  Protestants,  was  subsequently  effected  by 
Maurice,  then  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  having 
rejoined  the  Protestants,  by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
diplomacy  and  generalship  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  grant  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (August  2, 
1552),  by  which  this  freedom  was  secured.  For 
references,  see  Reformation;  also  Chables  V.; 
S.vxE.  Maurice,  Count  of;    Germany. 

SCHMARDA,  shmar'da,  Ludwig  Karl  (1819 
— ) .  An  Austrian  naturalist  and  traveler,  born 
at  Olmiitz.  Moravia.  He  studied  in  Vienna,  and 
became  professor  in  1850,  at  the  University  of 
Graz,  where  he  founded  the  Zoiilogical  Jluseum, 
and  in  1852  at  Prague.  In  1853-57  he  traveled 
around  the  world,  and  in  1862  was  ap])ointed 
professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  For  the 
Government  he  investigated  the  industry  of  fish- 
eries on  the  Austrian  (1863-155)  and  French 
(1S6S)  coasts,  and.  after  having  retired  from 
service  in  1883,  visited  Spain  and  the  .Vfrican 
coast  in  1884,  1886.  and  1887.  His  publications 
include:  Andviilunfien  aiis  dcin  Seelcnlcbcn  der 
Tliiire  (1846)  ;  Zur  yaturpeschichte  dcr  Adria 
{ 1852)  ;  Die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Thiere 
(1853);  Znr  NaiurgescMchte  Aegyplens  (1854); 
TVciic  irii-hcllose  Thiere  (1859-Cl)  ;  lieise  uin  die 
Erde  (1861)  ;  and  a  textbook  for  higher  institu- 
tions, entitled  Zoologie   (1877-78). 

SCHMARSOW,  shm.ar'.s6,  AuGU.ST  (1853-). 
A  German  art  historian,  born  at  Schildfcld, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  educated  in  Zurich. 
Strassburg.  and  Bonn.  He  became  decent  of 
the  history  of  art  at  Giittingen  in  1881,  pro- 
fessor there  in  1882,  at  Breslau  in  1880,  went  to 
Florence  in  1892.  and  thence  to  Berlin  in  1893. 
He  foimded  the  Florence  Institute  for  the  History 
of  Art  in   1888,  and  wrote  biographies  of  David 


D'Angcrs,  Ingres,  and  Proudhoii  in  Dohme's 
Kiiiist  und  Kiijixthr;  I.iibiii::  iind  Hvo(ttlitis 
(1S77);  A'o/)/i(((7  und  I'iiitiiricrhio  in  Kirmi 
(1880);  M,iv::zu  da  Forli  (1880);  Oomilillo 
(1880);  (liovnnni  Hanli  (1887);  Mnrlin  ran 
Lucca  (1889);  ;\/(isaocio-.S7i(rfif;i  (1895  96), 
with  atlas ;  Boroc/i-  tind  Uolcoko  (1897);  and 
I'lustik,  Malcrti   und  Kelicfkunst    (1S99). 

SCHMAXJK,  slimouk,  Tiiiioikjue  Emaniel 
(1800—).  An  American  Lutheran  clergyman 
and  author,  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  grailuated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  I'hiladelplija, 
and  went  as  pa.stor  to  Lebanon,  I'a.,  in  1883. 
Afterwards  he  became  literary  editor  of  The 
Lutheran  (1889).  editor-inchief  of  the  Lutheran 
Vhureh  Revicn-  (1892)  and  of  other  Lutheran 
publications.  His  works  include:  The  \egatirc 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  (1894);  Cate- 
chetical Outlines  (1892);  and  Manual  of  Bible 
Geographi/  (1901). 

SCHMEKS,   shmeks.     See  TAtbafOked. 

SCHMELLER,  shmOl'ler.  .Toiiann  Andreas 
(1785-1852).  A  Gernum  philologist.  He  was 
born  at  Tirschenreuth.  13:ivaria.  and  studied  in 
Munich.  His  studies  of  (nrman  dialects  began 
with  Bavarian,  and  in  1821  he  published  Die 
Mundarten  Buyerns  (supplemented  bv  a  lexicon, 
1827-30).  From  1828  until  his  death  lie  taught  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  Schmeller  edited  the 
Heliand  (1830)  ;  the  Old  High  German  Kranqc- 
lienharmo-nie  (1841);  the  .1/H.spi7H  (1832);  La- 
teinische  (ledichte  des  10.  und  11.  Jahrhunderts 
(1836)  ;  Carmina  Burann  (1847)  ;  and  lladamar 
von  Laber's  Jagd  (1850).  His  Cimbrisrhes 
WOrlerbucli  was  edited  b.y  Bergmann  in  1855. 
Consult  Nicklas,  Schmellers  Leben  und  Wirlcen 
(Munich.  1885). 

SCHMERLING,  shmcM-'ling,  Anton,  Bitter 
yon  (1805-93).  A  distinguished  Austrian  states- 
man, born  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  law  and 
in  1829  entered  the  Government  service.  As  an 
opponent  of  Metternich's  polic,y  he  was  sent  to 
represent  Austria  at  the  Frankfort  Parliament, 
and  presided  over  it  after  the  retirement  of  Col- 
loredo.  Elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  he 
advocated  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Interior  by  the  Viceregent,  Archduke  John.  Prus- 
sian inlluence  haying  prevailed  against  his  efforts 
to  uphohl  the  Austrian  hegemony,  he  retired,  and 
in  Vienna  entered  Schwa rzenberg's  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Justice,  in  which  capacity  he  created 
the  trial  by  jury.  At  variance  with  the  reac- 
tionary policy  of  Prince  Selnvarzenberg,  he  re- 
signed in  1851,  soon  after  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1858 
President  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  pojmlar  opposition  to  the  feileral  Oi-tobcr 
diploma  of  1800  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Schmerling  as  Minister  of  State  to  promote  the 
transformation  of  Austria  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  his  failure  to  overcome  the  op- 
position of  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  his  measures 
forced  him  to  resign  in  1805.  whereupon  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1807  he  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  repeatedly  acted  as  first  yice- 
president.  and  since  1879  led  the  part.y  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  Count  TaatTe.  For  his 
biography,  consult  Arneth   (Vienna,  1895). 
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SCHMID.  slimit.  rniiisri)rii  vox  (17G81854). 
A  CiTiiKin  writiT  of  juvenile  works,  born  at 
Diiiktlsl.iihl.  His  principal  juveniles,  which 
wcri'  very  p(i|iiil;ir  and  were  translated  into 
French  and  English,  are  Biblische  Oeschichte 
fiir  Kinder,  Uvr  Wcihiiachtsabciid,  Gcnofeoa, 
Ostt-reicr,  Uas  Ultimciikdrbchin,  and  Erziihiutigen 
fiir  Kimlir  iiiiil  Kindcrfrcunde  (1823-29).  His 
autobio^-rapliy,  KriniH-rtingcn  aus  meinem  Lehen, 
was  puMished  in  1871. 

SCHMID,  Hi;i!ii.\NN  VON  (1815-80).  A  Ger- 
man novelist  and  dramatist,  born  at  Weizcn- 
kirclien,  Austria,  and  educated  at  ^Municli.  In 
1870  he  became  manager  of  the  tiartnerthor 
Theatre,  but  resigned  the  position  after  a  few 
j-ears.  His  phtys.  collected  in  1853,  include 
several  historical  dramas,  such  as  Karl  Stuart 
and  Columbus',  but  his  greater  success  was  in 
portraying  peasant  life,  as  in  Die  Z'undcrictirz'n 
(1878)  and  Dcr  Lodcr  (1880).  In  his  novels, 
too,  such  as  Alnienrausch  und  Edelweiss,  Der 
Uubameister,  etc.,  he  is  at  his  best  when  de- 
scribing Bavarian  customs. 

SCHMID,  Jl.vTTiiiAS  (1835—).  An  Austrian 
genre  painter,  born  at  Sec,  in  the  Paznau  Valley, 
Tyrol.  He  got  his  early  training  in  painting  at 
home,  and  in  1853  went  to  Municli,  where  in 
185G  he  entered  the  Academy.  In  1871  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Piloty  and  turned  from  religious  sub- 
jects to  satiric  genre  pictures  of  the  Tyrolese 
priesthood,  like  '"Mendicant  Friars"  and  "A 
.Tudge  of  Jlorals"  (1872).  A  later  manner,  free 
from  anticlerical  animus,  is  showni  in  "The 
Betrothal"  (187!)),  "His  Reverence  Lathered" 
(1883).  "Going  on  a  Pilgrimage"  (1886),  and 
"The  Holiday  Orator"   (1893). 

SCHMIDT,  shmit,  Erich  (1853—).  A  Ger- 
man historian  of  literature,  born  at  Jena,  son 
of  Oskar  Sclimidt.  He  studied  Germanic  phi- 
lology and  literary  history  at  Graz.  Jena,  and 
Strassburg,  established  himself  as  privat  docent 
at  WUrzburg  in  1875,  became  professor  at  Strass- 
burg in  1877,  at  Vienna  in  1880.  and  director  of 
the  CJoetbe  archive  at  Weimar  in  1885.  Thence 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1887,  to  succeed  Wil- 
helm  Schcrer  in  the  chair  of  German  language 
and  literature.  Devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  investigation  of  modern  literature,  especially 
of  the  classical  period,  he  published:  Riclmrd- 
son,  Rousseau,  xmd  Goethe  (1875);  Lenz  und 
K  linger  (1878);  Beinrich  Leopold  Wagner 
(1879);  Beitriige  zur  Kenntnis  der  Klopstock- 
schen  Jugendlyrik  (1880):  Charakteristiken 
(1st  series  1880;  2d  series  1900);  and  the  ex- 
cellent biography  of  Lessing  (2d  ed.  1899).  He 
edited  two  volumes  of  the  Schriften  der  Goethe- 
Gesellselmft  (Weimar,  1886  and  1893)  ;  Fatist, 
for  the  Weimar  edition;  and  in  1887  he  pub- 
lished Goethe's  Faust  in  tirspriinglicher  Gestalt 
(3d  ed.  1894),  discovered  by  him  in  Dresden. 

SCHMIDT,  FRTEnRiCH.  Baron  (1825-91).  A 
distinguislied  architect,  born  at  Frickenhofen, 
Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  under  Breymann  and 
Mauch  in  the  Polytechnic  at  Stuttgart.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  work  as  a  mason  on 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  where  after  two  years 
he  became  a  master  mason.  In  1857  he  Avas  called 
to  the  Milan  Academy  as  professor,  and  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  restoring  the  Church  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio.  In  1859  he  sett:led  in  Vienna, 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  academy  in  1860, 
architect  of   Saint  Stephen's   in   1863,   and  was 


raised  to  a  baronetcy  in  1888,  His  principal 
buildings  in  Vienna  are  the  church  of  the 
Lazarists  (1860-02),  the  parish  church  at  Fiinf- 
haus  (1864-74),  the  gymnasium  (1863-60),  and 
the  new  city  hall  (1872-83),  his  most  imposing 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  exjioncnts 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  German  architecture.  Con- 
sult Reichensperger,  Zur  Charakteristik  dcs 
Baumeistcrs  Friedrich  Freiherrn  von  Schmidt 
(Diisscldorf,   1891), 

SCHMIDT,  Geoko  Fbiedeich  (1712-75),  A 
Gernum  engraver  and  designer,  born  in  Berlin. 
He  studied  art  there  under  Busch,  and  luidcr 
Larmcssin  in  Paris.  In  1744  he  was  appointed 
engraver  to  Frederick  II.,  in  Berlin,  and  in  1757 
he  was  sununoned  to  Saint  Petersburg  by  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  to  engrave  her  portrait  and 
to  organize  a  school  of  engraving.  His  engrav- 
ings and  etchings  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt  rank 
with  the  best  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Germany.  He  engraved  about  200  plates,  tlie 
best  of  which  are  "The  Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,"  "Count  Nicholas  Eszterhftzy,"  "Pierre 
Mignard,"  "The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint 
John,"  "The  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,"  and 
"The  :Mothcr  of  Rembrandt." 

SCHMIDT,  Henry  Immanuel  (1806-89).  An 
American  clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born 
at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jlo- 
ravian  Academy  and  Theological  Seminary  of  his 
native  place.  He  joined  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion and  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  career 
held  pastorates  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J. :  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  at  Palatine,  N,  .J.  He  also 
taught  at  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  later  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  that  place.  In  1848  be 
became  professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  at  Columbia  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Education  (1842;  10th  ed. 
1858)  ;  The  Scriptural  Character  of  the  Lutheran 
Doctrin'e  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1852)  ;  Course  of 
Ancient  Geography   (1860). 

SCHMIDT,  .Johannes  (1843-1901).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  born  at  Prenzlau,  Prussia,  and 
educated  at  Bonn  and  Jena.  In  1868  he  obtained 
a  position  as  docent  in  comparative  philology  at 
Bonn  and  became  adjunct  professor  in  1873.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  professorship 
of  comparative  philology  at  Cxratz,  and  in  1870 
he  accepted  a  similar  chair  in  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  His  first  important 
contribution  was  his  'wave  theory'  with  reference 
to  the  relationship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages, (See  PiiiLOLOGY.)  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  were:  Die 
Vcrwandtschaftsvcrhiiltnisse  der  indogennanisch- 
en  Sprachcn  (1872);  Ueber  die  Theiluiig  des 
indogermanischen  Sprachstammes  (1873);  Zur 
Geschichte  des  indogermanischen  Tokalismus 
( 1875)  ;  Die  Pluralhildungen  der  indogermanisch- 
en Neutra  (1889);  Die  Urheimat  der  hidogcr- 
mancn  und  das  europiiische  Zahlsystem,  (1890)  ; 
and  Eritik  der  Sonantentheorie  (1895).  He  was 
joint  editor  with  Ernst  Juhn  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung  from  1875 
until  his  death. 

SCHMIDT,  JoHANN  Friedrich  Julius  (1825- 
84 ) .  A  German  astronomer,  born  in  Eutin.  He 
was  employed  in  the  Hamburg  Observatory 
(1842-45),  and  for  a  short  time  at  a  private 
observatory  at  Bilk.     He  became  assistant  ob- 
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server  at  Bonn  (1840),  observer  at  Oliiiiitz 
( 1853),  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  Athens 
(18.58),  where  he  remained  till  his  deatli.  lie 
studied  tlic  physieal  nature  of  eonicts  and  of 
the  moon,  the  brightness  and  periodicity  of  stars, 
and  physical  geouraph}',  especially  that  of  Greece. 
Besides  his  contributions  to  the  AslrotiomiKche 
yaclirichtcH  and  to  the  Piihlications  dc  I'ob^rca- 
toire  d'Allu'itrs,  he  published  a  revision  of  Lohr- 
niann's  chart  of  the  moon  (1877)  and  a  very 
valuable  independent  chart  (1878),  and  wrote 
Oct  Mviid  (1856),  Viilkaiisliidicn  (1874),  and 
Sludicu  iibcr  Erdbeben  (1875). 

SCHMIDT,  Julian  (1818-80).  An  eminent 
German  historian  of  literature,  born  at  Marien- 
werdcr.  West  Prussia.  He  studied  jiistory  and 
philology  at  Kunigsberg,  taught  in  Berlin  from 
1842  to  1840,  and  went  to  Leipzig  in  1847  as 
contributor  to  the  Grenxhoirn,  which  he  owned 
and  edited,  conjointly  with  Gustav  Freytag,  from 
1848  to  1801.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  conducted 
for  two  years  the  Berliner  AUficiiicInc  /.cituni], 
then  confined  himself  to  the  field  of  liteiary  his- 
tory. His  first  work  of  importance  was  the 
flcschichte  der  Itomantik  im  Zcitnltcr  dcr  Revo- 
lution und  Res  I  a  lira  t  ion  (1847).  His  numerous 
critical  articles  for  the  (Jrenzhoten  formed  the 
basis  for  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Xational- 
lUleratur  im  19.  Jahrhundert  (1853);  5th  ed., 
revised  and  enlarged,  under  the  title  Oeschichte 
der  deutschen  Litleratur  seit  Lcssinfis  Tod  (1805- 
67).  Into  this  was  subsequently  incorporated 
his  Oeschichte  des  geistiijcn  Leheiis  in  Deutseh- 
land  ron  Leibniz  bis  auf  Lessinf/s  Tod  (1800-04), 
and  both  works  appeared  combined  as  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Litleratur  ron  Leibniz  bis  auf 
iinsere  Zeit  (1880-90).  Noteworthy  are  also 
Geschichte  der  franzSsischen  Litteratur  seit  der 
Revolution  nS!)  (2d  ed.  1873-74)  ;  Vebersicht 
der  englischen  Litteratur  im  19.  Jahrhundert 
(1859);  Schiller  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (1859); 
and  the  collections  of  ingenious  essa.vs  lUlder 
aus  dem  geistigen  Leben  unsever  Zeit  (1870-74), 
and  Protriits  aus  dem  19.  ./ahrhnndert  (1878). 
.Julian  Schmidt  exercised  more  infhience  upon 
the  period  of  German  intellectual  life  in  which 
he  worked  than  has  been  accorded  him.  As  a 
critic  in  journals  and  periodicals,  his  discussions 
comprised  the  entire  scope  of  intellectual  life  in 
science,  arts,  and  politics.  The  forte  of  his  criti- 
cism, especially  in  regard  to  works  of  art,  lay 
in  an  almost  infallible  instinct  to  perceive  truth, 
power,  and  sterling  worth,  which  quality  enabled 
him  to  teach  his  contemporaries  not  to  borrow 
their  views  of  things  from  remote  chains  of 
thought,  but  to  trust  the  spontaneity  of  their 
own  feelings. 

SCHMIDT,  IvARL  (1812-95).  An  Alsatian 
Luthcrian  theologian.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated and  died  in  Strassburg,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  theologj'  in  the  iiniversity  from  1837 
to  1877.  He  wrote,  in  French  and  German, 
numerous  excellent  works,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  biographical  studies  of  G<^rson, 
Tauler,  Roussel,  Vermigli.  Farel,  Viret,  jMelanch- 
tlion.  and  Nicolas  of  Basel,  and  of  the  German 
and  other  medLTval  mystics.  His  Essai  historifjue 
sur  la  soeicte  civile  dans  le  mondc  romain  et 
siir  ,«o  transformation  par  le  ehristianisme 
(1853)  was  translated  into  English  under  the 
title.  The  Social  Result  of  Early  Christianity 
(London,  1885). 


SCHMIDT,  M.\x  (1818  1901).  A  German 
lands<;ipe  painter,  born  in  Berlin,  where  he  stud- 
ied in  the  Art  Academy  unck'r  Begas  and  Schir- 
nier.  He  was  largely  inlhuneed  in  hi^  elioiee  of 
subjects  and  in  his  treatment  by  his  faniilinrity 
with  Kgj'pt  and  Greece,  and  pai<I  little  heed  to 
German  scenes  until  1854,  but  then  treated  them 
with  rare  poetic  feeling.  In  1868  he  became  in- 
.structor  at  the  School  of  Arts  in  Weinnir.  and  in 
1872  went  to  the  Kiinigsl)erg  Academy.  His  chief 
works  are  the  Oriental  frescoes  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, '"Wood  and  Mountain"  (18(i.S|  and  ".V 
View  on  the  Spree"  (1877),  both  in  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery.  He  wrote  Die  Aquarellinalerei 
(7th  ed.    1901). 

SCHMIDT,  Maxtmh.ian  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man novelist  and  humorist,  born  at  Kschlkam,. 
Bavaria.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Ba- 
varian army  from  1850  to  1872,  when  he  retired 
and  settled  at  Munich  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  his  literary  work.  Among  the  best  of 
his  numerous  tales  and  novels,  dealing  vividly 
and  realistically  with  the  people  and  scenery  of 
the  Bavarian  ilountains,  should  be  mcntinncd: 
^'olkser:^ihlungcn■  aus  dem  Bayrischcn  Wald 
(1863-09);  Der  Sehutzgeist  von  Obvramineryiiu 
(1880);  's  Austragsstiibcrl;  Der  Qeorgithaler 
(1882);  Die  Fischerrosl  von  St.  Heinrich 
(1884);  Der  Musikant  von  Tegernsee  (1886); 
's  Lisel  von  .'immersee  (1887)  ;  Die  Kiinischen 
Freibauern  (1895).  Gradually  these  productions 
fell  oil  in  literary  merit,  as  the  autlior  became 
more  and  more  prolific.  Lasting  success  at- 
tended his  Uumoresken  (1892),  the  collection  of 
dialect  poems  Altboarisch  (1884),  and  several 
poi)ular  plaj's,  dramatized  from  his  novels.  He 
also  published  the  autobiography  Meine  ^^'ander■ 
ung  durch  70  Jahre  (1902).  His  Oesammelte 
Werke  appeared  in  popular  edition  of  34  vols. 
(Reutlingen,   1898-93). 

SCHMIDT,  Natil-vniel  (1862—).  An  Ameri- 
can Hebraist,  born  at  Hudiksvall,  Sweden,  and 
educated  at  Stockholm  University,  at  Colgate 
University,  and  at  tlie  University  of  Berlin.  He 
was  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  Colgate  LTniversity  from  1888  to  1896, 
and  then  became  professor  of  the  same  branches 
at  Cornell.  He  contributed  to  the  Eneijclopwdia 
Biblica,  to  the  Jewish  Eneyelopaidia.  and  to 
the  'New  International  Encyclopwdia,  and 
wrote:  Biblical  C'ritieisrn  and  Theological  Belief 
(1897)  :  The  Republic  of  .Man  (1899)  ;  Ecclesias- 
tieus  (1903)  ;  The  Son  of  .Man  and  the  Son  of 
God  in  Modern  Theology  (1903). 

SCHMIDT,  O.SKAR  (1823-86).  A  German 
zoiilogist,  born  at  Torgau.  After  studying  at 
Halle  and  Berlin,  he  liegan  to  lecture  on  zoiilogy 
at  .Jena  in  1840.  became  professor  there  in  1849. 
and  successively  at  Oacow"  ( 1855).  Graz  ( 1857), 
and  Strassburg  (1872).  His  reputation  is  based 
upon  the  handbook  of  comparative  anatomy,  the 
9th  ed.  of  which,  by  Lang,  was  issued  under  the 
title  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  .inatomie  dcr 
wirbcllosen  Ticre  (1888-94).  He  also  wrote  a 
Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  (1853),  and  for  advanced 
classes  Leitfaden  dcr  Zoologie  (4th  ed.  1882). 
From  1800  he  devoted  himself  more  cs])ccially 
to  the  investigation  of  SpongiiP,  and  published 
on  this  subject  several  treatises.  His  other  writ- 
ings include:  Goethes  }'crhultnis  zii  den  organi- 
schen  Xaturuissenschaflen  (1853).  Das  Alter  der 
Mensehheit  und  das  Parodies,  with  Franz  Unger 
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(1800)  ;  Dcsccn<ion::lilirc  iiml  Oarmnismus  (1873 
3d  c(l.  1884)  ;  and  Die  tiiiugcthicre  in  ilirein 
Vcrluiltnis  :ur  Vunvclt   (1884). 

SCHMIDT,  WiLiiKLM  Adolf  (1812-87).  A 
liiomini'iit  Uermaa  Iiistorinn,  born  in  Iteilin,  wliere 
he  studied  liisloiy  and  pliilolofeT,',  and  in  183!(  cs- 
tablislu'd  liiniscli  as  liTtnifv.  In  1845  lie  be- 
came piofessor  there,  in  1851  at  Zurich,  and  in 
1800  at  Jena.  As  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in 
1874-70.  he  bclon-ied  to  the  National  Liberal 
Party.  His  more' important  works  include:  <le- 
schU'hlf  (Ivr  Dcnk-  und  Glaubcnsfmhcit  im  ersten 
Jahrhumhrt  der  KaitteiherrschafI  und  dcs  Christ- 
enlums  (1847);  Preusscns  dciilsche  I'olilik  (3d 
ed.  1807)  ;  Zcitgciiossisclic  Gcschichlcn:  I.  Frank- 
reich  von  ISJ.'i  bin  1S30.  II.  Ocsterrcich  von 
18S0  biK  IS'iS  ( 185!))  ;  Elsasz  und  Lolhringcn  (3d 
ed.  1870)  ;  Tableaux  de  la  rivolulion  franQaise 
publics  siir  les  papicrs  ini'dits  du  dcpartement  et 
de  la  police  secrete  de  I'aris  (1807-71)  ;  Pariser 
Zitstiinde  UMhrend  dcr  licvolutionsxit  17S0-J800 
(1874-70)  :  Das  I'crikleische  Zeitalter  (1877-79)  ; 
Abhandluiiflcn  cur  alien  (leschichte  (1888).  He 
edited  the  8th  issue  of  Hecker's  Wcltrjcschichte, 
22  vols.  (Leipzifj,  1874-7!)).  Consult  Landwehr, 
Ziir  Eriimerung  an  Adolf  Schmidt  (Berlin, 
1888). 

SCHMIDTLEIN,  shmlt'lin,  .Jakob.  A  Ger- 
man tlicoloj.'ian.     See  Andre-E,  .Jakob. 

SCHMIDT  RIMPLER,  rim'pler,  Hermann 
(1838 — ).  A  German  ophthalmologist,  born  in 
Berlin  and  educated  there.  After  acting  as  clini- 
cal assistant  to  Griife  lie  went  in  1871  to  Mar- 
burg, where  he  started  a  university  clinic  for  dis- 
eases of  tbe  eye,  and  whence  in  1890  he  was  called 
to  G'ittingen.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Halle. 
He  wrote  Ueber  TSlin-dsein  (1882),  Augcnhcil- 
kunde  und  Ophthalmoskopie  (1885;  7th  ed. 
1901),  and  Erkriivkungen  des  Augcs  im  Zusam- 
nienliang  niit  aiidcrcn  Krankheiten   (1898). 

SCHMITZ,  .shniits,  Bruno  (1858—).  A  Ger- 
man arc'liitcct.  born  in  Diisseldorf  and  trained  in 
tlie  academy  of  that  city.  He  received  tlie  first 
jirize  for  his  design  of  a  memorial  to  Victor  Em- 
ijuiiiucl  in  Home  and  built  a  national  monument 
in  Indianapolis,  a  museum  in  Linz,  and  another 
in  Stockholm,  the  new  synagogue  in  Berlin,  and 
the  Kaiser  Willielm  Memorial  on  the  Kyfthiiuser, 
which,  ^^•ith  memorials  to  the  same  Emperor  at 
the  Porta  Westphaliea  and  at  Eheineck.  near 
Coblenz,  rank.s  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  (Jer- 
man  architects. 

SCHMOLLER,  shmol'ler,  Gustav  (1838—). 
A  distinguislicd  German  economist  and  historian, 
horn  at  Heilbronn.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  in  1864 
became  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  18G5 
professor  ordinary  at  Halle.  In  1872  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Strassburg,  in 
1882  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  Schmoller 
gained  at  a  comparatively  early  age  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader  of  the  historical  school  of 
economics.  Tlie  great  majority  of  his  numer- 
nus  books  have  been  devoted  to  some  phase  of  in- 
dustrial history.  He  has  done  besides  much 
work  in  the  history  of  economic  thought.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are;  Strnssburg  zur  Zeit 
der  Zunflkiimpfe  (1875);  Zur  Litteraturge- 
sehichte  der  l^laats-  und  Hozialwissenschaf  I  en 
(1888);  Dus  Merkantilsyslem,  translated.  The 
Mercantile  System  (1890);  Grundriss  der  allge- 
meinen    Volkswirthschaftslehre     (1900).      Since 


1881  Schmoller  has  been  editor  of  the  Jahrhuch 
fur  Gesel-.gehitnij.  I  erirallung  und  \  ulkst(  irlh- 
schaft  im  Deutschen  Heich.  Frcnn  1878  to  1903 
he  edited  a  series  ol  monographs  entitled  Staats- 
und  SozialimssenschaftUche  Forschungen. 

SCHMUCK'ER,  Beale  Mel.\ncuthon  ( 1827- 
88).  An  American  Lutheran  theologian,  best 
known  for  his  liturgical  labors.  He  \vas  born  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  studied  there  in  college  and 
ill  tlic  theological  seminary.  He  held  pastoral 
charges  in  JIartinsburg,  Va.  (1845-51),  and  in 
Allentown  (1852-()2),  Easton  (1862-07),  Head- 
ing (1807-81),  and  Pottstown,  Pa.  (1881-88). 
With  !Mann  and  Germann  he  edited  the  American 
revision  of  the  Hallesche  Nachrichtcn.  Schnuu-ker 
founded  many  Lutheran  schools  and  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  preparation  of  the  common 
service  now  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

SCHMUCKER,  or  SMUCKER,  Samuel 
MosiiElM  (1823-03).  An  American  author.  He 
was  born  at  New  Market,  Va.,  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  Pennsylvania  in  1840, 
became  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1850,  and  de\'oted  most  of  his  later  years 
to  writing.  His  publications  include:  Life  of 
John  G.  Fremont,  leith  his  Explorations  (1850)  ; 
Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (1856)  ; 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  (1857)  ;  The 
Yankee  Slave-Driver  (1857)  ;  Life  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane  and  Other  American  Explorers 
(1858)  ;  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Glaij  (1859)  ; 
Blue  Laics  of  Connecticut  (I860)  ;  History  of  the 
Modern,  Jews  (1860)  ;  and  the  first  volume  of  A 
Historxi  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
(1803)". 

SCHMXTCKER,  Samuel  Simon  (1799-1873). 
An  American  Lutheran  divine.  He  was  born  at 
Hagerstown,  Md. ;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsjdvania,  1819;  studied  in  Princeton  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  1821.  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Newmarket,  Va.,   1820-26;   professor  of  didactic  • 

theology  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  Gettys-  K 

burg  Theological  Seminary  1826-64.  He  was  the  •I 
leader  of  the  low-church  IjUthcran  ])arty  who 
are  connected  with  the  General  Synod,  and  was 
better  known  outside  of  his  communion  than  any 
other  Lutheran  minister.  Of  his  numerous  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned:  Fraternal  Appeal 
to  the  American,  Churches  on  Christian  Union, 
( 1838 ) ,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  The  American 
Lutheran  Church" { 1851 )  :  The  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer as  Developed  Within  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church   (1870). 

SCHNAASE,  shnii'ze,  Karl  (1798-1875).  A 
distinguished  German  art-historian  and  jurist, 
with  Rumohr,  ^^'aagen,  and  Kugler.  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  art-history,  who  conceived 
art  in  its  connection  with  the  universal,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  life.  Born  at  Danzig,  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  1816  and  matriculated  at 
Heidelberg  also  under  Hegel,  whom  he  followed  to 
Berlin.  Assessor  at  Konigsberg  in  1826,  he  was 
promoted  to  other  positions  at  Marienwerder 
(1829),  and  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  newly  awakening  artistic  life,  and 
in  1848  was  appointed  councilor  at  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Berlin,  but  resigned  in  1857  to  confine 
himself  to  his  studies.  With  Griineisen  and 
Schnorr  he  founded  in  1858  tlieChristliclies Kunst- 
Matt,  sojourned  in  Rome  in  1865-66,  and  settled 
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at  Wiesbatlen  in  1807.  As  an  author  he  niatle 
hiuisfll'  lirst  known  by  his  y ietU'rlundische  liricfc 
(1834).  which  hoie  witness  to  his  philosopliio- 
historical  conception  of  art,  and  was  folhiwcil  by 
numerous  minor  treatises  and  essays.  His  nias- 
tcr^ork,  liowever,  is  the  Ocschivhte  tier  bihliuden 
Kiinste  (1843-(i4;  2d  cd.  18(15-7!)),  wliich  created 
an  epoch  in  the  devcU)i)menl  of  the  modern  science 
of  art.  In  contradistinction  to  other  art-his- 
tories, based  on  formal  criticism,  Schnaase  in  it 
sought  to  deduce  the  manifestations  of  artistic 
proiluction  from  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities  of  nations  and  to  demon- 
strate how  all  other  vital  eh'ments  pervade  artis- 
tic life.  With  rare  universality  of  scientific 
training  he  treated  art-history  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  history  of  civilization.  Consult  his 
biography  by  Liibke   (Stuttgart,  1879). 

SCHNABEL,  shniilid,  Joiiann  Gottfried 
(c.ltiOO).  A  German  author,  who  was  known 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Gisander.  Boring  a 
part  of  his  career  he  was  in  the  service  of  Count 
Stolberg,  but  very  few  other  facts  concerning 
him  are  Icnown.  He  wrote  some  of  the  best  "Rob- 
insonadeu,"  or  imitations  of  Robinson  Cru.soc, 
that  appeared  in  German,  such  as  ^y u.iiderliche 
Fata  einiger  Seefahrcr  (1731-43),  Die  Inneln  im 
Siidineere  (republished  1S2(!),  and  the  famous 
Die  TuscI  Fclsenhcr;/  (republished  1827). 

SCHNECKENBTJKGER,  shnek'en-boorK-er, 
Max  (1819-49).  A  German  poet,  born  in  Thal- 
heiui,  Wiirttemberg.  He  was  partner  in  an  iron 
foundiy  at  Burgdorf,  near  Bern.  His  best  known 
poem.  Die  ^yacht  amRliein,  although  composed  in 
1S40.  did  not  become  famous  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  It, was  set  to  music  by 
Karl  Wilhelm. 

SCHNEEBEEG,  shnii'berK.  A  town  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Germany,  19  miles  by  rail 
southeast  of  Zwickau  (Jlap:  German}-,  E  3). 
Mining  and  lace-making  are  the  main  industries. 
Kobalt  is  chiefly  mined.  The  .Schneeberger  brand 
of  snuft"  is  well-known.  The  late  Gothic  church 
contains  a  fine  crucifixion  by  Cranach  the  elder. 
Population,  in  1900,  8752. 

SCHWEIDEMtfHL,  shni'dc-mul.  A  town  of 
the  Province  of  Posen.  Prussia,  153  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia,  G  2).  The 
town  has  handsome  churches,  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary, and  a  provincial  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
There  are  important  glass  works.  Population,  in 
moo,  19.655.  of  whom  6399  were  Protestants. 

SCHNEIDER,  shni'der,  Friedkich  (1786- 
1853).  A  German  composer,  boi'n  at  Alt-Walters- 
dorf.  Saxony.  He  attended  the  Zittau  Gnnnasium 
and  later  the  Leipzig  University. '  In  1821  he  was 
called  to  Dessau  as  Court  Kapellmeister,  hav- 
ing liecome  famous  the  year  previous  by  the 
production  of  his  great  oratorio.  Das  Welt- 
gcricltt.  While  at  Dessau  he  did  much  to- 
ward ]5erfecting  the  Court  orchestra,  conducted 
the  Singakademie,  established  the  'Lieder- 
tafel,'  and  founded  a  school  of  music  in  1829, 
which  flourished  until  1854.  Among  his 
works  are  the  oratorios.  Die  Siindfut.  Christvs 
der  Meister,  Pharao,  Gethsemane  und  Golgotha, 
and  Absalom.  He  also  wrote  masses,  motets, 
pianoforte  and  violin  music,  symphonies,  and 
songs. 

SCHNEIDER,  Johan'N  Gottlob  (1750-1S22). 
A  German  classical  philologist,  born  in  Saxony, 
Vol.  XVH.— 42. 


and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and 
GiJttingen.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ancient  languages  and  history  ut  the  Uni- 
versity of  Franklort-on-tlie-Oder,  and  in  1811, 
when  the  university  was  nio\ed  to  Urolau,  ho 
went  there  as  university  librarian.  He  published 
many  editions  of  the  classical  writers,  parlicular- 
1}'  those  relating  to  natural  hi.story.  These  include 
the  worki  of  .Kliau,  Nicander,  and  the  Scrip- 
tons  h'ei  Jtustica ;  he  further  editeil  Xenophon, 
Vitruvius,  Aristotle's  I'ulitivs.  \aliiral  History, 
Eeunoitiics,  I'hgsics,  etc.  One  of  the  largest  ui  his 
publications  was  a  critical  (Iricvhiselidvulsches 
Wiirterbiieli.  in  2  vols.  (Ziillich,  1797-98;  3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1819-21).  Consult  Bursian,  lUsvhichte 
dcr  klasHischen  Fhiloloyie  in  Dculschland  (Leip- 
zig, 1883). 

SCHNEIDER,  Louis  (1805-78).  A  German 
actor  and  author,  born  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a 
musical  conductor,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
travels  until,  in  1820,  he  secured  an  engagement 
at  the  royal  theatre  in  Berlin.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  a  great  favorite  as  a  comedian  there, 
he  wrote  several  plays  and  operettas,  the  most 
successful  of  which  were  Uer  Ueiratsantrag  auf 
Helgoland,  Der  Schaiispieldircklor  and  Dcr 
KurnMrker  und  die  I'iiardc.  When,  in  1848, 
he  retired  to  Potsdam,  Frederick  William  IV. 
appointed  him  his  reader  and  made  him  an  aulic 
councilor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  un- 
der William  I.  During  the  campaigns  of  1860 
and  1870-71  he  accompanied  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  as  reporter  for  the  Slaats-An:eiger. 
Besides  the  historical  novel,  Der  hiise  HIick  (2d 
ed.  1871),  he  published:  Gesvhichte  der  Oper 
und  des  kdniglichen  0}>ernhauses  in  Berlin 
(1852);  Kiinig  Wilhelm  (1869);  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm. 181)7-71  (1875).  Two  works  appeared 
posthumously  and  aroused  great  interest:  Aiis 
meinem  Lebcn  (1879-80)  and  Aus  dcni  Leben 
Kaiser  Wilhelms  (1888). 

SCHNEIDEWIN,  shni'de-vin,  Fbtk!)kicii 
WiLUKLM  (1810  50).  A  German  classical 
scholar.  He  was  born  at  Helmstedt,  and  was 
educated  at  Gottingen,  where  he  was  pi-ofcssor  of 
classical  literature  from  1837  until  his  death. 
His  works  include  Delectus  I'ocsis  Gra'coruni 
Elegiacw,  lambicw,  Meliem  (1838-.39);  lieit- 
riige  zur  Kritik  der  Portw  Lyi-ici  Grwci  (1844)  ; 
Martial's  Epiqrhnnnata,  with  critical  com- 
mentary (1842":  text,  1853  and  1860)  ;  and  Soph- 
ocles, with  critical  commentarv  (7  vols.,  1849- 
54,  frequently  reedited  by  A.  Nanck).  After 
1846  he  edited  the  well-known  Philologus,  which 
he  had   founded. 

SCHNETZ,  shnets,  Jean  Victor  (1787-1870). 
A  French  historical  and  genre  painter.  He  w.is 
born  in  Versailles,  and  st>i<lifd  in  Paris  under 
David,  Regnault.  Gros,  and  (It'rard.  He  is  im- 
portant as  marking  a  transition  between  the 
t  Neo-Classicists  of  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  Romanticists.  Sehnetz 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1837,  and 
director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  in  1840. 
.Among  his  best  works  are  the  decorations  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  Septif'me  Salle,  in  the  Louvre; 
"Vow  to  the  Madonna"  (Luxembourg)  ;  "Gypsy 
Woman  Foretelling  the  Future  of  Sixtus  V." 
(1820.  replica  Raczynski  collection.  Berlin)  ;  the 
"Vintager  Asleep;"  "Bride  of  the  Goatherd." 
His  best  historical  painting  is  "Saint  Elizabeth," 
in  Notre  Dame  des  Bonnes  Xouvelles,  Paris. 
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SCHNITZEB,  shiiits'er,  Eduabd.  A  German 
tniv.lir.     Sco  Kmin   I'AsllA. 

SCHNITZLEB,  slinits'ler,  .Iohann  (1835- 
93).  An  Aiisliiau  pliysiuiau,  fumed  as  a  pul- 
monary specialist,  Ixirn  at  Gross-Kanisza,  Hun- 
gary, and  I'ducatoil  at  Budajjest  and  Vienna.  He 
was  assistant  in  Oppolzer's  clinic  from  1803  to 
1807,  and  in  1878  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  was  tlie  principal  founder 
of  the  Vienna  polyclinic.  He  wrote:  J'lieu- 
malische  Behundluiuj  dcr  Lungen-  und  Ucrzkrunk- 
hiitcit  (1875):  Diagnose  und  Thciapie  der 
Largngo-  und  Tracheostenosen  (1877);  and 
Luniii'nxiipliilii  "'"'  ''"■  Verluiltnis  zur  Lung- 
ensrhui'iidamhl    (ISSO). 

SCHNORB  VON  CAROLSFELD,  shnor  fun 
kii'r.'.ls  ir-lt.  .Iri.n  s  ( 17'.I4-1872) .  A  German  his- 
torical and  relif^ious  jjainter.  He  was  born  at 
Leipzig',  where  he  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  the  painter  Johann  Veit  Sclmorr 
(1764-1841).  He  afterwards  studied  in  tlie  Acad- 
emy at  \'irnna.  from  which  he  seceded  witli  the 
group  of  iiainters  headed  by  Overbeck,  going  to 
Rome  in  1815.  (See  Pre-Raphaelite.s.)  His 
share  in  their  joint  commission  tn  decorate  the 
ViHa  Massimi  was  a  fresco  of  Orlando  Furioso — 
his  princijial  work  at  Rome.  In  1827  he  was  ap- 
pointed i)rofessor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich 
and  commissioned  by  King  Louis  I.  to  decorate 
five  rooms  of  tlio  Kiinigsbau  with  frescoes  from 
the  Nibelungenlied.  and  three  rooms  in  that 
part  of  the  royal  pa",  icc  called  the  Festsaalbau 
with  encaustic  paintings  of  subjects  from  the 
history-  of  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
and  Rudolph  of  Habsburg.  In  1846  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  Academy  and  director  of  the 
picture  gallery  at  Dresden. 

Schnorr's  painting  shows  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  Nazarite  Brotherhood  (see 
Overueck;  Pre-raphaelites),  except  that  it  is 
less  extreme,  both  in  spirit  and  technical  methods. 
His  Bibel  in  Bildern,  an  admirable  work,  enjoyed 
wide  popularity.  His  principal  easel  paintings 
include  the  "Alms  of  Saint  Roche"  (Leipzig, 
Museum),  and  the  "Family  of  .John  the  Baptist 
Visiting  the  Family  of  Christ"  (Dresden  Gal- 
lery). Consult  Valentin,  in  Dohme,  Kiinst  nnd 
KihiKtlrr  drx  XIX.  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1882). 

SCHNORB  VON  CABOLSFELD,  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  (1789-1853).  A  German  painter, 
born  at  Leipzig,  brother  of  the  preceding.  He 
studied  at  the  Vienna  Academy,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  memljer  in  1835,  and  was  appointed  cus- 
todian of  the  Belvedere  Gallery  in  1841.  His 
works  include  "The  Erl-King"  (1821,  Ferdi- 
nandeum.  Innsbruck)  ;  "The  Liberation  of  Peter" 
(1836.  Dresden  Museum)  ;  and  "Christ  Feeding 
the  Four  Thousand"   (1839,  ib.). 

SCHOELCHEB,  shel'shar',  ViCTOK  (1804-93). 
A  French  politician,  born  in  Paris.  He  is  chief- 
ly known  as  an  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slav- . 
erv  in  the  French  colonies.  With  a  view  to  study- 
ing all  the  aspects  of  the  question,  he  traveled 
in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  in  1829. 
In  1848,  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Navy,  he  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  French  colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  National  As- 
sembly from  1848  to  1850  and  voted  with  the 
Extreme  Left.  Expelled  from  France  after 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2.  1851.  he  remained 
in  England  till  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire, 


when  he  returned  to  France,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  National 
Guard.  Among  his  writings  are  an  English  Life 
of  Handel  (1857)  ;  Des  colonies  [ruiif-aises,  Aho- 
lilion  immediate  de  I'esclavage  (1842);  Im  feu- 
mille,  la  propriite  et  le  christianisme  (1837)  ;  Le 
vrai  Saint-lhml  (1879);  and  Vie  de  Toussainl 
Loiircrture    (1889). 

SCHOFFEB,  shef'er,  Peter  (c.l425-e.l503). 
An  early  German  printer.  He  W'as  born  at  Gerns- 
heim,  and  in  early  life  was  a  copyist  in  Paris. 
About  1450  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Gutenberg  and  Fu.st,  at 
Mainz.  After  the  retirement  of  the  former,  he 
became  Fust's  partner,  and  with  him  printed 
the  Psalter  (1457).  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing, but  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  method 
of  casting  metal  types  is  not  generall}'  recog- 
nized.   He  married  the  daughter  of  Fust. 

SCHOFIELD,  sko'feld,  .John  McAllister 
(18.'51 — ).  All  American  soldier,  born  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853;  was  assistant  professor  of  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philosophy  there  from 
1855  to  1860,  and  was  tlien  for  a  time  professor 
of  physics  at  Washington  University.  Saint 
Louis,  ilo.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  became  major  of  the  First  Missouri 
Volunteers,  served  as  chief  of  staff  for  General 
Lyon  during  the  operations  in  Missouri,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's 
Creek.  Afterwards  as  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers he  commanded  the  State  troops  and  the 
district  of  Saint  Louis,  until  placed  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier  in  1802.  In  November, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  1864  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  In 
Sherman's  campaign  in  Georgia  he  commanded 
the  Twenty-third  Corps.  Ho  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin (q.v. ),  November  30,  1804.  in  which  he  de- 
feated the  Confederates  under  General  Hood. 
With  his  command  he  was  transferred  to  North 
Carolina,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
that  department.  On  February  22.  1865.  he  occu- 
pied Wilmington,  fought  the  battle  of  Kinston 
March  8-lOth.  and  joined  Sherman  at  Goldsboro, 
March  22.  1865.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim  from  May,  1868,  to  March,  1869;  was 
then  placed  in  command  successively  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Pacific.  In  July,  1876,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  U'nited  States 
Military  Academy,  and  from  1882  to  1883  had 
command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific. 
He  then  commanded  successively  the  divisions  of 
the  Missouri  and  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  Com- 
manding General  of  the  LTnited  States  Army  from 
1888  to  1895,  when  he  retired  with  the  rank  nf 
lieutenant-general.  He  published  Forty-six 
Years  in  the  Army  (New  York,  1897). 

SCHOLASTICISM  (from  Lat.  schohsticus, 
Gk.  crxoXaariK^s,  ncJioldstikos.  relating  to  school, 
learned,  from  ffxoXi?,  scholc.  learning,  leisure, 
school).  A  term  applied  in  its  commonest  ac- 
ceptation to  the  teaching  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  in  the  mediaeval  schools  to  the  sci- 
ences especially  philosophy  and  theologv'.  Not 
onlv  the  latter  branches,  however,  but  the  whole 
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speculative  science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  some- 
times included  under  I  lie  term  scholasticism. 
This,  hout'vi'r,  is  oliviuusly  an  exaggeration,  since 
medi;eval  speculalion  ran  in  such  markedly  di- 
verging channels  as  the  Arabian,  Jewish,  and 
Greek  phiU)supliies,  while  against  tlie  current  of 
genuine  scholasticism  there  were  all  along  two 
directly  anti-scholastic  movements — pure  ration- 
alism and  mysticism.  Again,  scholasticism  is 
not  unfrequently  made  to  stand  for  a  metliod  of 
demonstration  chielly  characterized  by  lideism, 
apriorism,  logomachy,  endless  subtlety,  and  liair- 
splitting,  whose  sole  organ  is  supposed  to  be  the 
deductive  syllogism.  This  interpretation,  liow- 
evei-,  is  justified  only  as  regards  the  method  of 
its  adherents  of  inferior  rank,  and  of  its  for- 
mative and  declining  periods. 

Scholasticism  is  essentiallv  a  Weltanschatiung 
— a  synthetic  view  of  the  universe,  embracing  tlie 
world,  man,  and  God  with  their  inter-relations, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  attainable  by  the  aid  of 
experience,  reason,  and  revelation  cooperating  in 
due  subordination.  Thus  regarded  it  is,  sub- 
jectively, one  of  the  countless  efi'orts  of  the 
human  mind  to  obtain  a  unified  comprehension 
of  reality.  Objectively  and  in  its  developed  form, 
scholasticism  is  a  systematized  result  of  this 
striving  for  unity,  an  orderly  synthetic  view  of 
reality. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  on  the  whole 
diff'erentiate  it  from  other  world-views  the  fol- 
lowing especially  deserve  attention:  (1)  The 
completeness  of  its  criteria,  and  consequently  of 
the  materials  which,  resulting  from  their  co- 
ordination, combine  in  its  composition.  Con- 
sciousness, sense-experience,  intellectual  intui- 
tion, reasoning,  inductive  and  deductive  demon- 
stration, human  testimony  conjoin  in  it  with 
divine  revelation  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
ultimate  nature  of  the  reality  that  presents  itself 
to  the  mind.  Sense-experience  and  the  inductive 
process  were,  it  is  true,  inadequately  and  un- 
critically employed  by  the  mediieval  scholastics, 
but  this  defect  has  been  made  good  by  their 
modern  successors.  (2)  Its  method  combines 
analj-sis  with  synthesis,  induction  with  deduc- 
tion— a  union  which,  harmonizing  the  process 
of  inquiry  and  proof  with  man's  dual  nature,  can 
alone,  it  is  asserted,  engender  intellectual  per- 
fection. (3)  The  continuity  of  its  evolution. 
The  beginnings  of  scholasticism  are  traced  his- 
torically to  Socrates,  the  results  of  whose  search 
for  the  pemianent  element  in  the  contingent,  the 
universal  in  the  particular,  w-ere  devefoped  by 
Plato.  The  Platonic  system  was  pruned  of  its 
idealistic  excrescences  and  its  extremely  dualistic 
view-  of  human  nature  by  Aristotle.  Into  the 
Greek  synthesis  Saint  Augustine  built  many  of 
the  conceptions  derived  from  Christian  revela- 
tion: and  thus  enlarged  and  interpreted,  it  passed 
tlirough  the  more  immediately  formative  stages 
of  the  earlier  iliddle  Ages,  and  through  the  hands 
of  Saint  Anselm.  to  receive  a  mature  develop- 
ment in  the  thirteenth  century  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  Then  followed 
the  age  of  decline  and  arrested  progress.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  came 
forth  in  renewed  vigor,  and  has  since  been  assimi- 
lating to  its  organism  the  results  of  philosophical 
criticism  and  empirical  research.  The  scholastic 
synthesis  is  therefore  the  outcome  of  a  rational 
eclecticism' on   independent   and  original   lines. 

Its    philosophical    content    is    mainly    derived 


from  Aristotle,  though  in  following  him  the 
schoolmen  were  by  no  means  .servile.  Other  sys- 
tems, I'latonism,  Xeol'latonism,  Stoicism, 
I'ythagoreanism,  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Fathers,  enter  into  its  body. 
Us  theological  content  is  the  truths  of  revelation 
as  gleaned  from  the  Bible,  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, and  the  authoritative  pronouncements  of 
the  Church.  Scholasticism  has  also  been  defined 
as  the  application  of  Aristotle  to  theology,  or 
the  expression  oj  the  facts  and  realities  of  revela- 
tion in  the  mind-language  of  the  Peripatetics. 
The  definition  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is 
inadequate.  The  inference,  however,  should  imt 
be  drawn  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  com- 
mitted herself  to  Aristotle's  philosophy.  .She 
makes  use  of  it,  indeed,  as  a  standard  of  expres- 
sion, but  she  indorses  none  of  its  tenets  that  are 
not  necessarily  accepted  by  plain  ccimmon  sense; 
for,  like  every  other  philosophy,  it  contains  ele- 
ments iniplieate<l  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mind, 
combined  with  other  peculiar  debatable  features 
which  are  the  product  of  human  ingenuity. 

HiSTOKY  01'  THE  ScilOL.\SrlC  MOVEMENT.  The 
more  innnediate  history  of  mediieval  scholasti- 
cism may  be  divided  into  four  periods:  (  1 )  The 
formative  period,  reaching  from  the  ninth  to  the 
closing  of  the  twelfth  century.  (2)  The  period 
of  maturity.  (3)  The  period  of  decline.  (4) 
The  subsequent  stage  culminating  in  what  is 
known  as  Neo-scholasticism  of  the  present  day. 
Two  distinct  currents  run  through  the  history 
of  media'val  speculation — the  strictly  scliulaiitic 
and  the  mi/stical.  Indications  of  the  divergence 
of  these  two  streams  are  noticeable  in  the  Patris- 
tic period,  but  the  distinction  became  broad  and 
deep  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Scholasticism  repre- 
sents the  speculative,  mysticism  the  contempla- 
tive phase  of  thought.  Scholasticism  strives  to 
comprehend  truth  by  the  investigations  of  rea- 
son; mysticism  by  the  methods  of  contemplation, 
by  the  sympathies  and  emotions  of  the  heart.  The 
two  schools,  however,  were  at  one  in  their  re\er- 
ence  for  Christian  truths,  and  whatever  their 
differences  on  other  points,  they  supplemented 
each  other's  teaching  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
counterbalanced  one  another  as  to  prevent  cither 
from  pushing  its  doctrine  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme. 

During  the  first  period  the  broader  outlines  of 
the  scholastic  synthesis  were  gradually  laid.  The 
first  attempts  were  vast  accumulations  of  raw 
material,  general  cyclopicdias  or  summaries  of 
the  intellectual  possessions  of  the  age,  like  the 
Otigines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  Dc  X  at  lira 
Rerum  of  Bede.  and  the  De  Universo  of  Khabanus 
Maurus.  Gradually  the  special  philosophical 
problems  difl'erentiate  themselves,  and  the  broken 
threads  of  the  ancient  and  patristic  traditions 
are  gathered  up.  The  dominant  subject  of  st\idy 
was  dialectic,  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
universals,  with  which  the  period  may  properly 
be  said  to  have  opened,  mainly  absorbed  atten- 
tion. There  speedily  developed  a  ridiculous 
despotism  of  formal  logic,  mainly  due  to  the 
wrong  philosophical  orientation  of  the  early 
schoolmen  owing  principally  to  their  meagre  sup- 
ply of  philosophical  literature.  The  earlier 
scholastics  drew  their  doctrines  from  conllicting 
sources.  Mutilating  one  author,  misunderstand- 
ing another,  ignoring  in  all  the  historical  and 
logical  relation,  they  elaliorate<l  irregular  sys- 
tems without  always  knowing  how  to  escape  in- 
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consistency.  In  Jialoetics  Aristotle  hold  undia- 
i)ut<a  swav.  Molaplivsiis  was  a  lii/.arre  union 
of  Ari.-tot.Mian  and  Platonic  ideas.  From  the 
Timaiui  \va.s  borrowed  llio  tlieory  of  the  principle 
of  causality,  from  Aristotle  the  scheme  of  the 
four  causes".  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
broufrhl  to  the  front  together  with  the  Aristote- 
lian theories  of  substance,  nature,  iierson,  and  the 
categories.  Indirectly,  through  Saint  Ambrose 
and  Boethius,  the  composition  of  matter  and  form 
was  known,  though  this  organic  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetics  plays  but  an  insignificant  jiart  and 
was  always  niis'uiidcrstocid.  Cosniological  teach- 
ings show  the  same  uncertainty.  Under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  world-soul,  or 
the  latum  of  the  Stoics,  an  autonomous  life 
was  attributed  to  nature,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  schoolmen  (Abe- 
lard.  John  of  Salisbury)  maintained  with  Aris- 
totle the  individuality  of  every  natural  substance, 
two  theses  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile. 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  psychology  of 
the  schools  is  principally  Augustinian  and  Pla- 
tonic. JIan  is  a  microcosm,  a  minor  of  the  uni- 
verse. From  Saint  Augustine  is  taken  the  divi- 
sion of  faculties  and  the  theory  of  knowledge.  To 
these  studies  on  the  psychical  activities  were 
united  observations  on  the  empirical  and  physio- 
logical life,  inspired  by  Arabian  science.  On  the 
nature  of  man,  whatever  concerned  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  the  soul  was  eagerly  studied.  The  re- 
lation between  body  and  soul  was  explained  on  the 
Platonic  theorj' — the  soul  being  held  to  be  united 
to  the  body  as  the  pilot  to  the  ship,  the  rider  to 
his  horse.  Although  the  Aristotelian  definition  of 
the  soul  as  'the  ac(i(s  primus  of  the  body'  was 
well  known,  the  soul  was  not  held  to  be  the 
substantial  form  of  the  organism,  for  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptions  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  to  regard  it  as  a  property  of  matter. 
Theodicy  was  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  chapters  in  scholastic  philosophy. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sius,  and  Boethius  had  left  long  dissertations  on 
the  existence  of  God ;  therein  are  found  the  Aris- 
totelian ideas  on  the  prime  mover,  the  Neopla- 
tonic  conceptions  of  the  demiurge,  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  Pythagorean  traditions  on  num- 
ber. On  the  whole,  if  we  except  theodicy,  which, 
fragmentary  though  it  was,  remained  faithful  to 
the  true  genius  of  scholasticism,  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  period  the  effort  to  amalgamate 
heterogeneous  and  incompatible  elements  was  the 
chief  defect. 

The  scholastic  movement  reaches  its  fullest 
mediaeval  development  in  the  thirteenth  century 
with  the  great  teachers  of  the  age.  Albertus 
Magnus,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint  Bona- 
ventura,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Its  dominant  traits 
are  now:  (1)  Comprehensiveness.  Acquainted 
with  all  the  problems  suggested  by  a  complete 
.  philosophical  system,  the  scholastics  offer  defi- 
nite solutions  ready  for  unitive  coordination. 
(2)  Individuality  of  the  philosophers.  The  thir- 
teenth century  was  a  century  of  individualities. 
While  all  the  great  schoolmen  agreed  in  a  number 
of  fundamental  theories,  each  of  them  imprinted 
upon  this  common  fund  the  mark  of  his  person- 
ality. (3)  The  prominence  given  to  psychologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  problems.  In  psychology, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  and  the  nature  of  the 
soul ;  in  metaphysics,  the  theories  of  matter  and 
form,  of  the  nature  and  of  the  origin  of  sub- 
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stances,  of  the  princi]>Ie  of  individuation  sum  up- 
the    main    subjects    of    controversy. 

The  intensity  of  Christian  faith  among  the 
contemporaries*  and  successors  of  Charlemagne 
explains  the  ingress  of  scholastic  philosophy 
upon  the  domain  of  theologj-.  The  dispute  con- 
cerning predestination  raised  the  problem  of 
liberty  and  its  relation  to  God's  providence  and 
justice;  the  controversy  of  Paschasius  on  the 
Euoharistic  Presence  occasioned  dissertations  on 
substance  and  accident;  tlie  dogma  of  the  Trinity 
suggested  discussions  on  the  concepts  of  nature, 
individuality,  person;  the  mystery  of  transub- 
stantiation  "and  of  the  divine  simplicity  provoked 
the  study  of  physical  processes.  However,  before 
long  the"  philosophical  questions  were  disengaged 
from  their  theological  setting.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sciences  was  deduced  from  the 
diversit,v  of  their  principles,  their  methods,  and 
their  special  objects,  a  distinction  which  is  ex- 
plicitly laid  dowTi  and  developed  in  the  first 
question  of  the  Summa  Theologica  by  Saint 
Thomas. 

The  decline  of  scholasticism  followed  rapidly 
on  its  maturity.  The  causes  which  led  to  its 
ruin  acted  slowl.v  but  steadily.  Of  these  causes 
some  are  internal,  the  exhaustion  of  the  move- 
ment itself ;  others  external,  the  decline  of 
studies,  and  the  progressive  encroachments  of 
anti-scholastic  philosophies.  Lack  of  originality 
is  the  first  symptom  of  this  decay.  From  the 
fourteenth  century  the  number  of  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  grew 
in  colossal  proportions.  Universities  multiplied, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  growth  of  philosophical 
pursuits.  Entire  orders  engaged  in  the  prevalent 
controversies.  But  these  multitudinous  philoso- 
phers no  longer  thought  for  themselves.  They 
enrolled  themselves  with  some  great  school,  led 
by  some  illustrious  thinker.  As  with  all  the 
writers  of  periods  of  decline,  they  were  mere  com- 
mentators upon  the  thoughts  of  others. 

As  schools  increased  individuality  decreased. 
The  thirteenth  century  was  marked  by  distinct 
personalities;  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  were 
periods  of  impersonal  thought.  Apart  from  the 
Terminists  the  schoolmen  after  the  thirteenth 
century  discovered  no  new  modes  of  speculation. 
But  terminism  was  a  sTOiptom  of  decay,  for  in 
its  work  is  noticeable  another  mark  of  decompo- 
sition W'hich  was  not  slow  to  invade  all  scholas- 
ticism, the  deterioration  in  the  scholastic  syn- 
thesis. The  new  theories,  those  of  Occam,  for 
example,  were  at  ill  accord,  in  more  than  one 
point,  with  the  scholastic  synthesis,  without, 
however,  being  in  conflict  with  its  organic  princi- 
ples. The  passionate  disputes  of  the  Terminists, 
Seotists,  and  Thomists  also  largely  contributed  to 
disturb  the  economy  of  scholasticism. 

Scholasticism  itself  departed  further  and 
further  from  the  dignified  and  precise  language 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Uncouth  expressions 
which  hitherto  had  appeared  only  sporadically 
and  for  the  most  part  in  AraboLatin  transla- 
tions multiplied  rapidly  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; even  the  spelling  in  use  with  professors 
betrayed  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  Latin. 
Terminism  and  Scot  ism  must  assume  the  greater 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  decadence.  And 
as  defect  in  form  engenders  confusion  of  ideas 
there  appears  also  a  deterioration  in  scholastic 
methods.  Under  pretext  of  clarity,  distinctions, 
sub-distinctions,   terms,   and   counter-terms  were 
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multiplied.  Tliese  abuses  were  furthered  by  the 
proyrissive  advance  of  an  e.vaggerated  dialectic. 
The  thiiteenth  century  looked  upon  dialectics  in 
theory  and  practice  as  a  mental  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  physics,  nicla|)hysics, 
and  morals.  The  alterin;;  of  tliis  relation  inev- 
itably led  to  the  despotism  of  fonnalisni.  There 
were  some  symptoms  of  this  intellectual  malady 
at  the  beainning  of  the  fourteenth  ecnlury;  it 
proiircsscd  gradually  until  it  had  undermined  the 
vitality  of  scholasticism. 

Jlental  enervation  became  apparent  in  the  in- 
tellectual centres  of  the  time — the  religious 
Orders  and  the  imiversities.  The  former  re- 
mained for  the  time  the  principal  nurseries  of 
science;  but  zeal  for  study  lessened  as  discipline 
relaxed.  Among  tlie  many  teachers  eager  for 
quick  results  there  were  comparatively  few  who 
by  ])ersonal  and  persevering  ell'ort  rose  above  the 
prevailing  mediociit}-.  Tlie  University  of  Paris 
fell  rapidly  from  its  grandeur,  and  scholasticism, 
wliich  had  risen  with  it,  was  dragged  down  in  its 
fall.  Yielding  to  intrigue,  the  Faculty  of  The- 
ology trilled  with  academic  rules;  the}"  facilitated 
the  'actus  scholastici.'  shortened  the  years  of 
study,  and  made  examinations  matters  of  form. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  fell  into  a  like  condition 
and  thus  brought  on  its  own  ruin.  The  arts 
being  an  obligatory  stage  to  theolog}-.  men  with 
money  and  ambition  had  an  obvious  interest  in 
abridging  their  study  as  much  as  possible. 

While  scholasticism  as  a  movement  was  pass- 
ing through  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  its 
synthesis  was  preserved  intact,  ilen  of  mental 
breadth  and  insight  like  Cajetan  (149lil5.34), 
Franciscus  Svlvestris  Ferrariensis  (1474-1528). 
Banez  (1528-'l604),  Vasquez  (1551-1004),  Tole- 
tus  (15.32-159G),  and  above  all  Suarez  (1548- 
1617),  preserved  and  developed  the  scholastic  or- 
ganism. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  philosojjhers 
like  Kleutgen  and  Stiickl  in  Germany:  Ozanam, 
De  Broglie.  Farges.  Blanc,  Gardair,  and  many 
others  in  France :  Liberatore.  Sanseverino,  Cor- 
noldi,  and  Zigliara,  in  Italy;  Balmes  and  Cortes, 
in  Spain ;  \Yard  and  Harper,  in  England,  have 
been  bearers  of  the  scholastic  teachings  to  the 
present  age.  A  strong  impulse  to  the  Xeoscho- 
lastic  movement  was  given  by  Leo  XIII.  in  many 
public  utterances,  notably  by  his  encyclical 
^-Etcrni  Patris  (1870),  in  which  he  urges  a  re- 
turn to  the  study  of  the  great  schoolmen,  es- 
pecially Saint  Tliomas,  not,  indeed,  with  a  view 
to  a  wholesale  reimportation  of  scholasticism  in 
its  full  medifpval  content,  but  with  an  eye  to  its 
extension,  completion,  and  adaptation  to  the  in- 
tellectual requirements  and  modes  of  thought  of 
the  present  age,  A  valuable  aid  in  this  direction 
is  the  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Saint 
Thomas  now  being  published  at  Rome  under  the 
Papal  auspices.  The  establishment  at  Louvain 
of  the  'Institut  Superieur  de  Philosophic'  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Mercier  was  also  largely 
due  to  the  broad  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  '  A  sys- 
tematic series  of  works  on  Neoscholasticism  em- 
anates from  the  Institute,  as  does  likewise  the 
Revue  N<^osclwlristi(iup.  a  quarterly  now  in  its 
tenth  year.  The  Rerue  dp  Philosophie  (Paris), 
the  Philosophi.ichcs  Jnhrbuch  (Fulda).  the  An- 
nalcs  de  Philosophie  Chritienne  (Paris),  and  Di- _ 
rtis  Thomn.t  (Piacenza)  arc  among  the  well- 
known  periodicals  devoted  to  the  .same  movement. 

The  Scholastic  Synthesis.    So  much  for  the 


history  of  scholasticism  as  a  movement.  Tlie 
result,  the  synthesis,  can  be  here  barely  touched 
upon.  The  schola.stic  sees  the  worlil  of  reality 
with  the  triple  eye  of  sense,  reason,  and  faith. 
These  orgaiin  arc  Ui^liucl,  an<l  each  is  in  its  lim- 
ited sphere  independent.  They  are  all  necessary 
to  a  complete  survey  of  reality,  and.  under  nor- 
mal conditions  critically  discernil)li\  are  mutually 
corroljorativc.  Under  their  harmonious  interac- 
tion the  world  of  reality  is  seen  to  embrace  Crea- 
tor and  creature,  the  latter  emanating  from  the 
former  as  from  its  primary  archetypal  and  elfi- 
cieut  cause.  The  irrational  world  is  synthesized 
in  the  rational,  and  by  it,  through  a  rea.sonable 
service  active  and  passive,  referred  to  its  first 
principle  and  final  end.  The  method,  way,  and 
means  to  this  return  of  the  creature  to  the  Crea- 
tor is  manifest  in  the  synthesis  of  both,  the 
Incarnate  Word  and  His  organized  economy. 
These  are  the  broad  lines  of  the  scholastic  syn- 
thesis. 

Sejiarated  from  the  elements  derived  from  reve- 
lation, the  purely  rational  lines  of  the  synthesis 
are  the  following.  It  is  the  aim  of  philosophy 
to  interpret  the  universal  order  of  things  in  its 
constituent,  efficient,  and  final  causes.  That  order 
is  made  up  of  four  departments  as  manifested 
under  as"  many  ascending  degrees  of  intellectual 
abstraction:  (I)  The  real  order  which  the  mind 
considers  but  does  not  make,  and  wliich  falls 
under  the  scrutiny  of  physics,  mathematics,  and 
metaphysics;  (2)  the  mciitdl.  order  which  the 
mind  makes  by  reflectively  considering  its  own 
acts,  the  sphere  of  logic;  (.S)  the  vwnil  order 
which  the  mind  makes  by  rellective  consider;ition 
of  the  acts  of  the  will,  the  domain  of  ethics;  (4) 
the  external  order  which  the  mind  makes  in  con- 
sidering man's  external  productive  acts,  the  order 
of  the  arts  liberal  and  mechanical. 

The  supreme  synthetic  ideas  of  the  metaphys- 
ical order  are  art  (perfect  determination)  and 
potencif  (determinability) .  On  these  rests  the 
distinction  between  the  infinite — whosi;  existence 
is  demonstrated  a  posteriori — as  actus  pxirus, 
imalloyed  perfection,  and  the  finite  being  com- 
bining act  with  potency.  The  relations  of  God, 
the  Infinite,  to  the  finite  are  inferred  from  His 
intelligence  and  will,  and  are  summed  up  under 
three : 

( 1 )  Exemplarism :  The  divine  ideas,  or  the 
difterent  phases  of  God's  essence  perceived  hy 
His  intellect  as  imitable  outwardly,  are  the  ulti- 
mate ontological  basis  of  all  finite  realities  and 
the  ultimate  basis  of  their  cognoscibility  and  our 
rational  certitude.  (2)  Creationism:  The  finite 
proceeds  from  the  Infinite  as  the  term  of  the 
creative  act.  God's  creative  etficiency  terminates 
at  the  very  substance  of  the  finite;  in  this  con- 
ception the  scholastic  transcends  the  .Aristotelian 
concept  of  the  causa  inotrix.  (3)  Providence: 
The  Creator  is  necessarily  conserver  and  pro- 
vider. The  finality  immanent  in  creation  and  di- 
rected to  an  ultimate  rational  purpose  is  con- 
ceived by  the  scholastics  in  a  higher  and  more 
consistent  light  than  it  was  by  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

The  mingling  of  potency  and  act.  the  determin- 
able and  the  detennincd.  shows  itself  in  the  finite 
by  a  triple  composition — (1)  that  of  matter  and 
form:  (2)  the  individual  and  the  general  essence; 
(.3)  essence  and  existence.  (1)  The  duality  of 
matter  and  form  was  derived  from  the  .-Vris- 
totelian  theory  of  physical  processes  and  trans- 
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ferrc<l  to  nictajjliv^ics.  In  Hie  corporeal  world 
overvthing  is  constitiitpd  of  a  lionioytiieous  and 
a  lieterofjeiieous  primiple.  of  a  principle  of  dif- 
ference and  iinilv,  of  passivity  and  activity.  The 
root  of  tlie  onJ  is  matter,  of  the  other  form. 
Matter  cannot  siil>sist  without  form.  The  hifediest 
forms,  the  human  soul  and  supernal  spirits,  can 
exist  without  matter.  Korm  is  the  root  of  speci- 
fication; matter  of  individuation:  but  in  this 
capacity  matter  nuist  be  considered  in  connection 
with  (juantitative  dimensions.  Konn  is  to  mat- 
ter as  act  to  potency.  (2)  In  the  finite  individ- 
ual the  individuation  and  the  abstract  essence  are 
not  really,  hut  only  virtually  distinct.  This  gives 
the  mind  a  basis  for  abstracting  the  essence — the 
direct  universal  (  universale  in  re) — and  elaborat- 
ing it  by  comparison  and  reflection  into  the  refle.K 
universal  {universale  post  rem  in  mente) .  The 
individual  is  to  the  essence,  the  singular  to  the 
universal,  as  act  to  potency.  (3)  Essence  and 
existence  in  the  finite  are  really  distinct  after  the 
analogy  again  of  act  and  potency. 

JIathematies  and  physics  may  be  here  dis- 
missed. Scholastic  physics  was  based  on  the 
Peripatetic  and  manifests  its  shortcomings,  but 
together  therewith  an  insight  into  physical 
processes  and  the  phenomena  of  motion  which 
theoretical  physics  of  the  present  age  cannot  af- 
ford to  despise. 

Psychology  was  with  the  schoolmen,  as  with 
Ari-totle,  a  branch  of  physics,  a  point  of  view  to 
which  recent  pliysiological  psychology  has  re- 
turned. The  soul  is  united  to  the  body  as  form  to 
matter.  The  soul  is  therefore  the  root  of  unity 
and  activity  in  the  organism.  From  it  all  vital 
ojjeration.  vegetative,  sensitive,  intellective,  ap- 
petitive, locomotive,  proceeds.  The  immediate 
principles  of  these  operations  are  the  powers  or 
faculties,  all  of  which  are  rooted  in  the  soul, 
though  the  senses — the  inner  and  the  outer  senses 
and  the  sensuous  appetites — are  blended  with  the 
chemical  matter  of  the  organism,  on  which  they 
therefore  intrinsically  and  essentially  depend. 
Other  powers  transcend  the  material  organism  as 
such.  and.  though  dependent  thereon  for  their  ob- 
ject matter,  operate  with  a  certain  autonomy  of 
their  own.  These  intrinsically  dependent  energies 
are  the  intellect  and  will.  Being  immaterial, 
they  manifest  the  immateriality  of  their  root, 
the  substance  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is,  therefore, 
no  product  of  matter.  It  is  the  term  of  the  crea- 
tive act,  and,  being  simple  and  immaterial,  is 
necessarily  incorruptible,  i.e.  immortal. 

Scholastic  epistemology  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  knowledge  sensuous  and  intellective 
consists  in  the  assimilation  of  object  to  subject — 
an  assimilation  engendered  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  two.  The  stimulation  of  the  psychic  cog- 
nitive power  by  the  object  was  called  the  species 
impressa,  the  reaction  of  the  faculty  the  species 
expressa.  In  Intel Ipctive  cognition  the  object  i.s 
presented  through  the  phantasm  from  which  the 
active  intellect  abstracts  the  intelligible  species. 
In  the  wake  of  cognition  follows  appetition  sen- 
sitive or  intellective.  The  latter — the  will — is 
like  every  other  power  necessitated  as  to  its  gen- 
eral object,  the  good  as  such ;  though  in  respect 
to  this  or  that  good  it  is  undetermined  and  in- 
trinsically free. 

Ethics  was  dominated  by  the  concept  of  final- 
ity immanent  in  man  as  it  is  in  the  universe. 
Man's  objective  end  is  the  vision  of  the  infinite 
truth  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  infinite  good,  i.e. 


God.  lie  is  physically  free,  however,  to  place  his 
end  in  the  finite,  if  he  do  he  will  fail  of  his 
ultimate  perfection  and  incur  unending  loss.  The 
natural  law  of  conduct  is  the  rellection  of  the 
eternal  law  in  consciousness.  Acts  are  good  or 
bad  according  as  they  are  in  accord  or  discord 
with  human  nature  in  its  concrete  existence. 
Special  ethics  and  politics  unfold  and  apply  the 
natural  law  to  the  special  individual  relations  of 
man. 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  the  scholastic 
.synthesis.  It  is  accused  of  being  one-sided,  of 
neglecting  the  historic  and  inductive  method,  of 
being  unprogressive,  of  merely  unfolding  what 
was  already  contained  in  receiAed  data,  of  bring- 
ing no  new  facts  to  liglit,  but  simply  analyzing 
the  facts  at  hand  wliich  it  took  for  granted.  All 
these  and  other  such  charges  ma,y  with  some 
obvious  restrictions  be  admitted.  Nevertheless 
scholasticism  centred  the  human  mind  on  certain 
fundamental  truths  essential  to  the  complete 
spiritual  development  of  the  race. 
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scholiastes,  commentator,  from  cx°^^'^t^^>',  sdioli- 
azein,  to  write  commentaries,  from  ax^^^o". 
scholion,  commentary,  from  o-xoXij,  scholc.  learn- 
ing, school),  A  name  applied  to  annotators  of 
classical  works,  especially  Greek.  These  com- 
mentaries, scholia,  were  written  on  the  margin  or 
between  the  lines  of  the  manuscripts,  and  included 
explanations  and  interpretation  of  every  kind. 
The  earliest  form  of  interpretation  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  glosses  on  difficult  or  unusual 
words,  but  with  the  Ale.xandrians  learned  com- 
ment in  the  larger  sense  began  and  continued 
through  the  Byzantine  Age.  In  Latin  we  have 
important  scholia  to  Terence,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Statins,  and  others.  For  a  history  of  the  Greek 
annotators  of  antiquity,  consult  Wilamowitz- 
^Muellendorf,  Herakles.  introduction  to  vol.  i. 
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where  he  explored  a  vast  tract  of  territory  previ- 
ously almost  unknown.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to 
Guiana,  where  be  spent  another  four  years  ex- 
ploring the  Hinterland  and  surveying  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony.  The  so-called  'Scliomburgk 
line'  played  an  important  part  in  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  (See  Ven- 
EZTEi.A.)  In  1844  he  was  knighted.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  British  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1857  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Consul-General  at  Bangkok.     His  published 
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works  include:  Desciiption  of  British  Ouiana, 
Oeui/raphical  and  Slalistical  (1840);  Twelve 
I  ieuD  in  Ihv  Interior  of  tluiuna  (1840)  ;  History 
of  Hnrbadois  (1847).  His  most  faiiiuus  botan- 
ical iliscovc'iy  was  that  of  the  Victoria  regia 
(q.v.). 

SCHON,  shC-n.  Heixhicii  Tiikodor  vox  (1773- 
ISStl).  A  i'rnssian  statosniaii,  born  in  Lithuania. 
Ik'  stuilifil  law  and  political  science  at  Kfiniss- 
berg.  In  179:i  lie  entered  the  Government  ser- 
vice and  was  rapidly  promoted,  serving  as 
(_;overnor.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  rendered 
great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  of 
Stein  an<l  Hardenberg,  and  to  him  is  attributed 
the  authorship  of  tlie  Politisvlies  Testumimt, 
which  Stein  issued  upon  his  retirement  from 
ollicc.  In  181U  Schon  was  appointed  Governor  of 
West  Prussia,  and  eight  years  afterwards  of  the 
whole  Province  of  Prussia.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration many  reforms  were  made,  lie  was  an 
ardent  liberal,  and  it  was  partly  through  his 
efforts  that  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  King 
in  1840  a  demand  was  made  for  a  constitution. 
Schiin  was  made  Minister  of  State,  but  liis  ideas 
were  too  advanced  for  Frederick  William  IV., 
and  he  found  it  expedient  in  1842  to  retire  from 
political  life.  His  memoirs  and  correspondence 
were  published  bj'  his  son  under  the  title  of  Aiis 
den  I'apicren  des  Ministers  und  Burgt/rafen  von 
Maricnburg  Theodor  von  Hchon  (1875-83).  Con- 
sult ."^eelev,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein  (Cambridge, 
1878). 

SCHONBACH,  shen'ljiiK,  Anton  (1848—). 
An  Austrian  Germanic  philologist,  born  at  Eum- 
burg,  Bohemia.  After  studying  in  Vienna  and 
under  Scherer  and  Miillenhoff,  iu  Berlin,  he  be- 
gan to  lectvire  at  Vienna  in  1872.  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  University  of  Graz  in 
1873.  Besides  valuable  editions  of  Old-German 
sacred  poetry  and  prose,  such  as  Veher  die 
ilnrieiiklagen  (1874),  Altdeiitsche  Predigten 
(1880-91),  Auslese  altdeutschcr  Segcnsforineln 
(1893),  he  published  Beitrage  ziir  Charakteristik 
Hawthornes  (1884)  ;  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
(2d  ed„  1895)  ;  Ueicr  Uartmann  vow  Aue 
(1894);  Das  Christentum  in  der  altdeutschen 
Heldendichtung  (1897);  Gesammelte  Anfs.iitze 
zur  neueren  Litteratur  in  Deutschland,  Oester- 
reich,  Amerika  (1900)  ;  Studicn  zur  ErziiMuiigs- 
litteratur  des  Mitfelalters  (1898-1902)  ;  and 
Leber  Lesen  und  Bildung  (6th  ed.,  1900).  which 
met  with  great  approbation.  Conjointly  with 
Bernhard  SeufTert  he  edits  the  Grazer  Studien  zur 
dentsrhcn  Pliilologie   (Graz,  1895  et  seq.). 

SCHONBEIN,  shennjln,  Cheistian  Fried- 
RTCii  (1799-1868).  A  German  chemist,  born  at 
Metzingen,  Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  natural 
science  at  Tiibingen  and  Erlangen  and  became 
professor  at  Basel  in  1828.  In  1839  he  discovered 
ozone  and  in  1845  invented  guncotton.  from 
which,  by  dissolution  in  a  nii.xture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  he  obtained  the  material  called  collodion, 
which  soon  found  application  in  surgery.  His 
works  include:  Das  Verhalten  des  Eisens  zum 
Hauerstoff  (1837);  Beitriige  zur  phi/sikalischen 
Chemie  (1844)  ;  Ueber  die  Erzeugung  des  Ozons 
(1844)  ;  Ueber  die  langsame  und  rasche  Verbren- 
nung  der  Kiirper  in  atmosphiirischer  Luft  ( 1845) . 
For  his  biography,  consult  Hagenbach  (Basel, 
1868)  and  Kahlba'um  and  .Sehaer  (Leipzig,  1901 ) . 

SCHONBERG,  shenlierK,  or  Mahrisch- 
ScHoNBKita.    A  town  of  the  Province  of  Moravia, 


Austria,  on  the  River  Tess,  159  miles  by  rail 
east-southeast  from  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  E  2). 
It  lies  in  a  charming  valley,  has  a  liandsome 
cliureli,  and  a  weaving  and  agricultural  seliool. 
It  is  an  industrial  centre,  with  large  manufac- 
tures of  textiles.  Population,  in  1900,  11,630, 
mostly  tiermans. 

SCHONBERG,  Gr.STAV  von  (1839—).  A 
German  economist,  born  in  Stettin  and  eilucated 
in  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1809  he  went  to  Basel, 
in  1870  to  Freiburg,  and  in  1873,  as  profes.sor  of 
political  economy,  to  Tiibingen,  where  in  1899  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university. 
Among  his  works  are:  Zur  wirtschaftiichen  Be- 
deutung  des  deutsehen  Zunftwesens  im  ilittel- 
alter  (1868)  ;  Die  Yolksuirtschaft  der  Oei/ennart 
(1869);  Die  Frauenfrage  (1873);  Die'sitllich- 
religiose  Bedeutung  der  sozialen  Fragc  (2d  ed, 
1876)  ;  Zur  Handw€r]:erfrage  (1876)  ;  Socialpoli- 
tik  dest  Deutsehen  lieiehs  (1886)  ;  and  Volksirirt- 
schaftUche  Abhandlungen  (1886;  4th  ed.  1898). 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  a  Handbuch  der 
politischcn  Oekononiie   (4th  ed.  1896-98). 

SCHONBRUNN,  shen'brun.  A  famous  palace 
in  the  outskirts  of  Vienna,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Imperial  family  (Map:  Austria,  B  5). 
Hero  the  Treaty  of  Schiinbrunn  between  Austria 
and  France,  following  the  victory  of  Napoleon 
at  W'agram,  w'as  signed  on  October  14,  1809. 
Austria  surrendered  Salzburg,  part  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, and  Carinthia,  Carniola,  most  of  Croatia, 
the  Adriatic  coast-land,  and  the  territory  which 
she  had  taken  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
(1795). 

SCHONEBECK,  she'ne-bek.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  on  the  Elbe,  8  miles 
south-southeast  of  Magdeburg  (Map:  Prussia, 
D  2  ) .  It  has  important  chemical  works  and  salt 
refineries.  It  also  manufactures  matches,  colors, 
buttons,  machinery,  artificial  guano,  etc.  There 
is  a  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  coal.    Population,  | 

in  1900,  16.257.  || 

SCHONEBERG,.  she'ne-berK.  A  residential  i*l 
suburb  of  Berlin  (q.v.).  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
aerial  navigation  bureau  of  the  German  army, 
and  has  an  observatory  and  a  large  private 
insane  asylum.  The  manufactures  include  sul- 
phite-cellulose, photographic  apparatus,  ])aper, 
lightning-rods,  and  military  supplies.  There  is 
also  a  large  railwav  repair  and  construction  shop. 
Population,  in  1900,  90.059. 

SCHONEFELD,  she'ne-felt,  Henrt  (1856-). 
An  American  composer  and  pianist,  born  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  In  1874  he  went  to  Leipzig 
for  study.  He  returned  to  America  in  1879,  and 
settled  in  Cliicago,  where  he  conducted  several 
musical  societies,  and  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Hershe.y  School  of  Music.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  American-born  composers  to  use  negro  folk- 
songs. He  became  a  member  of  both  the  Chicago 
and  the  New  York  Manuscript  Society.  His  com- 
positions include  Giipsy  Melodies,  Liberty,  In 
the  Sunny  South.  Rural  Symphony,  Reverie,  Sere- 
nade, Valse  Hrilliante,  and  Kleine  Tanz  Suite. 

SCHONEMANN,  she'ne-man,  Anna  Elisa- 
beth (1758-1817).  A  friend  of  Goethe,  born  in 
Frankfort-on-thejilain.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  merchant,  was  betrothed  to  Goethe  in 
the  spring  of  1775  and  inspired  his  poems  to 
"Lili."  The  engagement  was  soon  broken,  and  in 
August  she  married  Baron  von  Turckheim,  who 
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later  became  Mayor  of  Strassburg.    Consult  Von 
Diirckhciiii,  LillU  liild  (2d  ed.,  ilunich,  1894). 

SCHONGATTER,  shOu'gouer,  Martin 
(c.1440-01).  A  painter  and  engraver  ot"  the 
early  Snabian  school,  the  greatest  German  artist 
of  till'  fifteenth  century.  He  was  coninionly  called 
Martin  Schijn  or  Hiibsoh  Martin,  by  reason  of  his 
beautiful  art.  He  was  born  at  Kolniar,  Alsace, 
the  son  of  Kaspar  Sehon^iauer.  a  jjoldsmith  of 
Augsburg,  who  had  settled  at  Kolniar  before 
1440.  ilartin  probably  practiced  at  first  his 
father's  craft,  and,  turning  to  painting  at  an 
early  jjeriod,  was  presumably  instructed  by 
Kaspar  Isenmann,  then  the  most  prominent 
painter  of  Kolmar,  whose  iiillucnce  is  trace- 
able in  Schongauer's  work.  \\'liclher  he  after- 
wards studied  under  Eogier  van  der  Weyden 
is  open  to  doubt,  but  he  surely  passed  an  appren- 
ticeship in  tlie  Xethcrlands  and  w'as  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  works  of  Kogier,  emancipating 
himself  only  gradually  from  their  influence.  After 
his  return  he  established  at  Kolmar  a  studio  for 
painting  and  engraving,  frequented  by  numerous 
disciples  and  assistants.  While  engaged  upon  a 
commission  at  Breisach,  he  died  on  Februarv  2, 
1491. 

The  number  of  Schongauer's  authenticated 
paintings  is  very  limited,  and  bis  artistic  devel- 
opment can  therefore  be  more  easily  estimated 
from  his  engravings.  His  *arly  period  is  best 
represented  by  the  "Madonna  in  an  Arbor  of 
Koses"  (1473),  now  in  the  Schongauer  ^Museum 
at  Kolmar,  a  highly  finished  work,  in  which  the 
Flemish  type  is  unmistakable.  Of  later  date  is.  in 
the  same  museum,  the  series  of  si.xteen  panels, 
depicting  the  •"Passion  of  Christ,"  in  which 
native  German  influences  preponderate.  A  similar 
progress  may  be  observed  in  the  two  altar  wings 
with  the  "Annunciation"  and  the  "Child  Adored 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Anthony."  His  latest 
stage  is  well  exemplified  by  two  exquisite  small 
pictures  of  the  "Holy  Family,"  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich  and  the  Vienna  lUuseum. 

As  an  engraver,  Schongauer  ranks  as  the  fore- 
most artist  of  his  day.  His  modeling  and  shad- 
ing are  firm  and  delicate,  the  compositions  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  landscape  backgrotmds  ex- 
ceed an^-tliing  previously'  achieved  in  Geiman  art. 
Among  his  117  plates  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  "Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  "The  Annun- 
ciation." "Christ  on'the  Cross,"  "The  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins."  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  "Christ  Enthroned,"  and  the  ideal 
figure  of  "Saint  Agnes."  The  most  comprehensive 
reproduction  of  his  engravings  is  Aniand-Durand. 
(Ein-rc  dc  Martin  ,Vchongaucr,  with  text  by  Du- 
plessis  (Paris,  1881).  Consult:  Schmidt,  in 
Dohme,  Kunst  und  Kiinstler  (Leipzig.  1877)  ; 
Bach,  "Neues  fiber  Martin  Schongatier,"  in  7?c- 
poHoriinn  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,  xxii.  (Berlin, 
1899)  ;  Goutzwiller,  Le  musfe  dc  Colmar  (Paris, 
1875)  ;  Burckhardt,  Die  Hchiile  Martin  Srhon- 
gauers  am  Ohcrrhein  (Basel,  1888)  ;  and  Janit- 
schek,  Gcschichte  der  deutsclien  Malerci  (Berlin, 
1890). 

SCHONLEBER,  shen'la-ber,  Gustav  (1851 
'—) .  A  German  landscape  painter,  born  in 
Bietigheim.  Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  in  Stutt- 
gart and  Munich.  In  1880  he  was  called  to  the 
Academy  of  Karlsruhe,  of  which  institution  he 
afterwards  became  director.  Among  his  principal 
paintings  may  be  mentioned:    "Port   of  Kotter- 


dam"  (1870);  "Quinto  al  mare"  (1888);  "Cas- 
tcllo  di  Paraggi"  (1893);  "Sunmier  Storm  at 
Kapallo"  (1898);  and  numerous  oilier  coast 
scenes  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  Knglaiid,  besides 
village  views  in  (iermany.  As  a  eolorist  Schiin- 
lebcr  is  subdued,  preferring  the  lights  of  storm 
and  mist.  In  drawing  he  has  the  precision  of  the 
Renaissance  allii-d  to  the  most  modern  composi- 
tion. He  is  known  also  as  an  etcher  and  illus- 
trator. 

SCHONLEIN,  shen'lin.  Johan.n-  Li  kas 
( 179.'5-I8t;4) .  A  tieriiian  professor  of  medicine, 
born  in  Bamberg.  He  studied  medicine  at  Lands- 
hut.  Jena,  Giittingen,  and  Wiirzburg.  After 
tcaehing  at  Wiirzburg  and  Zurich  he  was  called 
to  Berlin  in  1839.  There  he  taught  therapeutics 
and  pathology  and  directed  the  clinical  depart- 
ment in  the  university.  He  was  also  appointed 
])liysician  to  Frederick  William  IV.  He  wrote 
Sllgemeine  und  specielle  Pathologic  und  The- 
rapie  (1832)  and  Klinische  Vortriigr  im  Chariti 
Krankenhause  zu  Berlin  (1842).  Consult  Vir- 
chow,  GedSchtnisrcde  auf  Schiinlein  (Berlin, 
18(55). 

SCHONN,  shen,  Alois  (1826-97).  An  Aus- 
trian genre  painter,  born  in  Vienna  and  educated 
in  the  academy  of  that  city.  In  1848  he  enlisted 
as  a  sharpshooter  in  a  Tyrolese  regiment  ami  saw 
service  in  Italy.  There  and  afterwards  in  Hun- 
gary he  gained  material  for  his  first  pictures. 
In  1850-51  Schiinn  studied  under  Horace  Vcriiet 
in  Paris.  He  then  traveled  in  the  southern 
regions  of  Austria  and  the  East,  which  gave  him 
subjects  for  many  of  his  best  known  canvases, 
sucii  as  "On  the  Coast  of  Genoa"  (1872,  Vienna 
Museum),  Arab  Story  Tellers,  Turkish  Vintage 
Festival,  etc.  Gypsy  life  in  Hungary  was  al>o 
one  of  his  favorite  subjects,  as  shown  by  "Village 
Gypsies  in  Upper  Hungary"  (Gotha  Museum). 

SCHONTHAN,  slien'tan.  Franz  von  (1840 
— ) .  An  Austrian  dramatist,  born  in  Vienna. 
After  serving  four  years  in  the  navy  he  went  on 
the  stage  and  also  began  to  write  for  periodicals. 
His  first  successful  dramatic  effort  was  Dan 
Miidchen  atis  der  Fremde  (1879),  upon  which 
followed  the  farce  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  (1880). 
and,  in  collaboration  with  Moser,  Der  ZugvDgel 
and  Krieg  und  Frieden.  played  on  all  the  stages 
of  Germany.  In  1883-84  stage  manager  of  the 
Stadtheater  in  Vienna,  he  lived  afterwards  al- 
ternately in  Berlin  and  on  his  estate  at  Brunn. 
near  Vienna,  and  finally  settled  at  Dresden.  Of 
his  numerous  comedies,  often  partaking  of  a 
farcical  character,  may  be  mentioned:  Unsre 
Fraucn  (with  Moser,  1881)  :  Der  Schirabenstreich 
(1882)  ;  with  his  brother  Paul:  Der  Raiib  der 
Sabinerinnen,  Fran  Uirektor  Htriesc  (1885).  and 
Das  gelobte  Land  (1892);  with  Kadelburg: 
Goldfisehc  (188G),  Die  beriihmle  Fran  (1SS7). 
Der  Berr  Senator  (1894):  and  with  KopellEll 
feld:  Komtesse  Giiekerl  (1895).  Renaixsaner.  Die 
goldene  Eva  (1896),  and  Florio  und  Flavio 
(1901)..  Several  of  his  plays  are  well  known  on 
the  American  stage. 

His  brother  Paul  (1853 — ).  after  serving  in 
the  army,  became  a  journalist  in  Vienna,  and 
published  numerotis  tales  and  novels,  notably: 
Well-  und  Kleinstadtgesehiehlen  (1889):  Ring- 
xtrnssenzauber  (1894):  Sehleelite  I(as«e  (1894): 
Geberden'der  Liebe  (1895)  :  Wiener  Luft  (1897)  : 
Enfant  terrible  (1897);  lirave  und  xehlimme 
Frauen    (1901);   and  Pariser  Modell    (1902),  a 
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novel.     Also   Die   cUgaiile   lie/'.    Ilandbuch   dcr 
voniehmen  Lrbcnsarl   (0th  cd.  1895). 

SCHOODIC,  skoo'dik.    A  river  of  Maine.    See  . 
Smm   t  itoix. 

SCHOOL'CKAFT.  He.nby  Rowe  (17931804). 
All  .\iLi(ii(aii  i'lhiiolop;ist.  lie  was  born  in  VVa- 
U-rvliet  (now  Guilderland) ,  New  York.  He 
studied  mineralogy  and  clieniistiy  for  a  year  in 
I'nion  College,  and  in  1817  began  the  publication 
of  a  work  on  Vitrcology.  In  1817-18  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  West,  especially  through  southern 
]^lissouri  and  Arkansas,  to  study  mineralogy  and 
geology.  The  result  was  a  volume  entitled  A 
Vicif  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mitt.snuri.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Goveniment  to  explore  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
thceopper  regions  of  Lake  Su|)erior.  In  1S22  hewas 
made  agent  for  the  tribes  about  Lake  Superior. 
and  thenceforth  turned  his  attention  to  history  and 
ethnology.  In  IS,"!!  he  was  one  of  the  princi[ial 
founders"  of  the  Algic  Society,  in  Detroit,  devoted 
to  the  antiquities  and  ethnology  of  the  American 
aborigines.  In  183G  he  was  instrumental  in  set- 
tling land  disputes  with  the  Chippewas,  andbythe 
treaties  then  effected  the  LTnited  States  became 
possessed  of  vast  territory,  worth  many  millions 
of  dollars.  It  was  while  he  was  engaged  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  Northern  De- 
partment that  he  published  his  Algic  Researches 
(  1 83!) ) .  Fi'om  this  period  Schoolcraft  gave  his 
attention  to  literary'  pursuits.  His  chief  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Indian  affairs  was  his  six 
quarto  volumes  entitled  Bistorical  and  Statisticnl 
Information  Respecting  the  History,  Condition, 
and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
,States  (1851-57).  The  work  is  partly  from  his 
pen  and  partly  a  collection  of  essays  of  greater  or 
less  value  by  others.  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions the  most  important  are:  Oncota  :  or  the  Red 
Race  of  America  (1844)  ;  ]<lotes  on  the  Iroquois 
(1840);  Perscmal  Memoirs _  of  a  Residence  of 
Thirty  Years  idth  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers  (1803). 

SCHOOL  DISEASES.     See  Hygiene. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  The.  A  very 
jiopiilar  comedy  by  Kicliard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
produced  in  1777.  Much  of  the  action  centres  in 
the  devotees  of  scandal  who  meet  at  Lady  Sneer- 
well's  house  to  destroy  reputations.  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria,  the  ward,  and  the  Sur- 
faces, Charles.  Joseph,  and  Sir  Oliver,  supply  the 
comie  situations,  notably  the  auction  scene,  in 
which  Charles  sells  the  family  portraits,  and  the 
screen  scene,  when  Lady  Teazle  is  surprised  in 
Joseph's  apartments  by  Sir  Peter  and  Charles. 

SCHOOLMASTER.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States  and  England  to  persons 
engaged  in  carrying  on  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction.  In  the  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning  schoolmasters  have  been 
chosen  nsuall.y  with  considerable  care.  Most  of 
the  charters  of  the  great  public  schools  provided 
for  the  election  of  headmasters  from  among  the 
Masters  of  Art  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
University.  In  the  private  and  charitable 
schools,  before  the  passage  of  the  Educational 
Act  of  1808,  positions  of  schoolmasters  were 
not  infrequently  filled  by  disappointed  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  were  mostly  ignorant  o?  even  the 
elementary  subjects  which  they  were  intended  to 
teach.     \^'ith  the  establishment  of  training  col- 


leges for  teachers,  and  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supervision  of  education  in  the 
latter  half"  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  educational  matters  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  and  the  condition  of  the  school- 
master has  since  been  gradually  improving. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  marked  develop- 
ment in  the  status  of  the  sclioolmaster  may  be 
noticed  as  in  England.  In  colonial  times  there 
were  no  trained  teachers.  \^lioever  chose  to  set 
himself  up  as  schoolmaster  was  allowed  to  do  so 
without  regard  to  his  previous  training  or  attain- 
ments. There  was  no  inducement  for  able 
young  men  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Sal- 
aries were  low,  and  tlie  status  of  a  schoolmaster 
was  correspondingly  insignificant,  and  only  with 
the  educational  awakening  of  the  Horace  ilann 
period  begins  the  rise  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 
At  eommou  law  the  authority  of  the  schoolmaster 
over  his  pupils  w-as  that  of  one  in  loco  parentis, 
and  'where  unmodified  by  statute  this  rule  still 
persists. 

SCHOOLMASTER,  The.  A  work  on  educa- 
tion by  Roger  Ascham  (1570),  which  gives  his 
methods  of  learning  Latin  and  of  training  chil- 
dren. 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholasticism. 

SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS.     See  Raphael. 

SCHOOLS  (AS.  se-Olu,  from  Lat.  scola,  schola, 
learned  discussion,  lecture,  school,  from  Gk. 
(7XoX^,  sehole,  learning,  leisure,  school ) .  Places 
where  instruction  is  given. 

The  elementary  instruction  of  the  Hindu  Brah- 
man is  given  eitlier  out  of  doors  or  in  some  rude 
building.  Instruction  is  to  a  large  extent  oral. 
The  Brahman  repeats  certain  passages  which  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  learn  to  recite  verbatim. 
Writing  is  first  practiced  in  sand.  The  more 
advanced  grades  of  Hindu  instruction  involve  ex- 
tensive reading.  In  China  each  pupil  provides 
his  writing  table  and  chair,  his  books  and  writ- 
ing materials.  The  school  hours  are  from  sunrise 
till  5  P.M.,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  from 
10  A.M.  to  11  A.M.  The  children  learn  to  pro- 
nounce the  characters  in  their  books  by  imitating 
their  teacher.  Reading  matter  is  committed  to 
memory  by  repeating  it  aloud.  As  the  written 
language  differs  from  the  spoken  one,  these  exer- 
cises are  like  learning  to  pronounce  and  read 
the  characters  of  a  foreign  tongue  without  under- 
standing their  significance.  Later  on  exercises 
in  translation  and  composition  appear.  Among 
the  Hebrews  the  Law  was  expounded  by  teachers 
in  the  porches  of  the  Temple.  The  synagogues 
were  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  them 
children  were  instructed  during  the  w'eek.  The 
amount  of  instruction  grew  until,  from  being 
merely  an  oral  teaching  of  the  law,  it  involved 
letters  and  arithmetic.  Elementary  schools  be- 
came common  after  the  Christian  Era,  and  in 
A.D.  04  they  were  made  obligatory  by  the  High 
Priest  Joshua  ben  Gamala.  The  Spartan  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  physical,  consisting  of  athletic 
exercises  and  dancing,  frequently  accomjianied 
by  chanting.  It  was  conducted  in  the  open  iiir 
under  the  guidance  of  officers  called  waiiordiioi. 
Each  youth  was  also  under  the  special  charge  of 
an  adult,  whose  oifice  was  to  inspire  him  to  exert 
his  best  powers.  At  Athens  the  schools  were 
probably  all  conducted  as  private  ventures.  Some 
were  situated  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  porticoes 
of  temples.    There  were  two  classes  of  schools  for 
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boys.  One,  the  niusital  m-  literal}'  school,  was 
taught  by  a  grammatist.  Instiuction  in  the  non- 
literary  phases  of  music  was  often  given  by  a 
eitharist.  The  other  school,  the  palicstra  or 
gymnastic  school  for  boys,  was  under  tlie  pwdo- 
tribe.  In  the -literary  school  the  curriculum  in- 
cluded reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  in  some 
cases  drawing  and  geography.  The  poets,  espe- 
cially Homer,  were  for  the  most  part  the  authors 
read.  Arithmetic  was  very  simple,  being  that 
necessary  for  ordinary  business.  The  abacus  was 
used.  In  writing,  younger  pupils  employed  the 
wax  tablet  and  the  stylus,  older  ones,  pen  and 
ink,  with  papjrus.  jNlaps  are  known  to  have  been 
in  use.  Older  students  attended  a  gynuuisium, 
where  the  instruction  was  more  of  a  professional 
character.  Younger  boys  were  accompanied  to 
school  by  a  pedagogue  (7rai5a7u76s),  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  general  oversight  of  the  con- 
duct and  welfare  of  his  charge.  The  pedagogue 
was  usually  a  slave.  The  hours  of  daylight  were 
all  consumed  at  school. 

At  Rome  primary  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Indus.  Eeading  and  writing  were  here  taught, 
and  sometimes  arithmetic.  Frequently,  however, 
a  special  teacher  of  arithmetic  was  employed. 
Pebbles  (calculi)  w'ere  used  in  figuring,  and  the 
stylus  and  wa.x  tablet  in  writing.  The  books  were 
rolls  of  manuscript  carried  in  wooden  boxes.  The 
schools  were  conducted  as  private  ventures  and 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air.  Usually, 
however,  they  were  in  mean  and  sparsely  fur- 
nished apartments.  The  children  sat  on  the  floor. 
The  work  was  largely  that  of  committing  to 
memory,  and  discipline  was  severe,  flogging  being 
a  common  resort.  The  ])edagogue  existed  as  in 
Greece.  At  about  12  years  of  age  the  boy  passed 
into  a  secondary  school,  that  of  the  grantiitaticus. 
Here  he  was  taught  grammar,  Greek,  and  a  little 
geography  and  geometry.  The  quarters  were 
usually  somew'hat  better  than  those  of  the  Indus. 
Children  sat  on  benches,  while  the  master  occu- 
pied a  raised  seat  or  cathedra.  In  later  times 
some  of  these  schoolrooms  were  adorned  with 
works  of  art.  The  elementary  teacher  among 
both  Eomans  and  Greeks  was  held  in  low  esteem, 
if  not  in  positive  contempt. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  elementary  schools 
existed  in  connection  with  the  monasteries,  the 
cathedrals  or  collegiate  churches,  the  hospitals, 
and  the  guilds.  As  the  Church  conceived  educa- 
tion to  be  its  function,  wherever  an  association 
of  the  clergy  existed  some  instruction  was  com- 
monly carried  on.  Each  monastery  usually  pro- 
vided quarters  and  a  schoolroom  for  its  novices 
or  ohlati.  In  817  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
decreed  that  the  externi,  or  pupils  not  preparing 
for  holy  orders,  should  be  separated  from  the 
others.  The  instruction  in  the  different  monas- 
teries was  of  widely  varying  merit.  It  began  with 
exercises  in  reading  the  Latin  psalter,  little  if 
any  attention  being  paid  to  its  meaning.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  practice  in  copying  on  wax 
tablets.  The  pupils  were  trained  to  sing  the  church 
services,  and  a  little  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  Latin  was  given.  Secondary  instruction 
comprised  the  trivium  (q.v. )  and  the  quadriviiim 
(q.v. )  constituted  the  higher  education.  The 
schoolrooms,  methods,  and  discipline  were  in 
harmony  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 'trivial'  studies, 
boys  not  destined  for  the  Church  were  usually 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  ilore  advanced  novices 


were  set  to  teach  lower  classes.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  pupils  in  the  monastic  and  hospi 
tal  schools  were  charitably  cared  (or,  and  in  many 
institutions  no  great  pains  were  taken  with  their 
instruction,  except  to  render  them  cU'ective  in  per- 
forming the  church  services,  in  general,  however, 
instruction  was  free,  those  having  means  pro- 
viding for  their  own  mainti'uancc.  The  guild 
schools,  taught  ordinarily  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
guild,  gave  a  little  instrnction  in  Latin,  such  as 
would  be  recpiired  in  business,  whi're  accounts 
and  correspondence  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  that  language.  More  stress  was  laid  in  these 
schools  on  arithmetic,  and  in  Germany  one  guild, 
the  Rechcnmeistcr,  developed  this  subject  ex- 
tensively. 

The  appearance  of  printed  books  gave  a  power- 
ful ini|)etus  to  learning,  and  the  Keiiaissance  in- 
troduced new  motives  into  elementary  and  espe- 
cially secondary  education.  Power  to  ajiprceiatc 
the  beauty  of  literature  and  skill  in  literary  com- 
position, such  as  ])oetry  and  letter-writing, 
becanie  objects  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocratic  classes  in  .society.  A  class  of  lay 
teachers  sprang  into  existence  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  Private  schools  became  a  source  of 
considerable  income  and  social  ])rcstige  to  their 
masters,  and  tutorial  education  assunu-d  unpre- 
cedented importance.  .V  variety  of  methods  and 
subjects  were  introduced  or  ])ro])osed  for  enliven- 
ing the  school  atmosphere.  In  the  secondary 
schools  the  Jesuits  developed  to  a  marked  extent 
schemes  by  which  the  interest  of  cnuilation  miglit 
be  invoked.  History  became  a  prominent  subject, 
and  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  classics  as  litera- 
ture. Declamation,  the  acting  of  plays,  poetic 
composition,  etc.,  appear  everywhere  as  school 
exercises.  Study  of  the  vernacular  is  gradually 
introduced,  and  later  a  mastery  of  French  be- 
comes indispensable  in  the  diplomat  and  practical- 
ly so  in  tlie  cultivated  man.  The  educational  critics 
and  reformers  of  the  period  and  the  sixteenth  ami 
seventeenth  centuries  urge  the  need  of  making 
the  school  more  interesting  by  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  discipline,  especially  as  regarded 
corporal  punishment,  by  increasing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  schoolrooms,  by  introducing  gj'ui- 
nastic  exercises,  study  of  the  world  of  nature  at 
first  hand,  and  illustrated  textbooks.  Rabelais, 
Jlontaigne.  Conu'uius  (<i.v.).  and  Locke  re])resent 
the  advanced  thought  of  the  time.  A  prevalent 
custom  was  to  send  youths  traveling  accompa- 
nied by  a  tutor.  Even  before  the  Renaissance  the 
custom  of  wandering  from  monastery  to  monas- 
tery existed.  The  development  of  vmivcrsities  in- 
creased the  practice  of  traveling.  Frequently 
students  without  means  begg<'d  their  way. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
there  flourished  in  Germany  the  Riiterncndnnicn, 
or  academies  for  nobles.  They  were  usually  situ- 
ated in  the  capital  city  of  a  ])rincipality.  and  the 
students  participated  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Court.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  study  of  French, 
and  drawing  and  fencing  masters  were  employed. 
In  the  English  public  school  life  of  the  ])criod 
athletic  exercises  came  to  take  the  prominent  part 
they  have  since  maintained. 

The  Renaissance,  by  expanding  enormously  the 
trivium  or  secondary  school  curriculum,  led  to 
elaI)orafe  systems  of  grading  of  students.  The 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Scliools.  an  Order 
foundcil  by  La  Salle  in  IGS.T.  employed  for  the 
first  time  in  elementarv  instruction  the  svstem  of 
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prndinf;.  aiul  iiistnietioii  was  piven  to  cla.sscs  in- 
stead of  iiidivirluals.  Itel'oro  the  eigliteentli  een- 
t\irj-  inamial  traiiiiii','  had  appeared  in  the  schools. 
Tlie  inslilulions  founded  by  Franeke  at  Halle  in- 
elihU'd  lUiryher  seliools  and  a  Pcdagogium,  in 
liolh  of  which  students  were  trained  in  the  man- 
ual arts.  These  schools  also  offer  examples  of 
the  study  of  natural  science  by  laboratory  meth- 
ods. 

The  complex  and  rapid  development  of  modern 
schools  is  best  studied  under  the  titles  given  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

Hei.igiois  KortATioN  IN  Schools.  The  history 
of  relif;ious  education  has  been  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  control  of  education  by  priesthoods 
or  ehurehcs.  Inasmuch  as  the  civic  virtues  of 
the  people  are  cultivated  and  sanctioned  by  re- 
ligious observances  and  beliefs,  religious  educa- 
tion has  l)ccn  of  the  greatest  importance  in  de- 
veloping cohesive  and  ])o\verful  nationalities.  This 
is  especially  true  while  the  religion  remains  a 
purely  national  one.  Willi  tlic  appearance  of 
cosniopiditan  religions  like  Cliristianity  and  Mo- 
haninieilanisni,  tlie  value  of  religious  education 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  s|)ecifically  national  spirit 
became  less.  In  Europe  Church  and  State  drifted 
apart,  and  the  former,  as  dealing  with  man's 
spiritual  interests,  assumed  control  of  educadon. 
The  Ueforniation,  by  introducing  nationalism 
again  into  matters  of  religion,  led  to  the  active 
assumption  by  Protestant  rulers  of  authority 
over  education,  as  one  of  the  phases  of  religious 
responsibility.  In  the  struggles  that  followed, 
religious  education  was  felt  to  be  a  means,  not 
merely  of  furthering  man's  eternal  and  spiritual 
welfare,  but  also  of  strengthening  the  State.  The 
nuiltiplication  of  sects,  however,  leading  in  many 
communities  to  a  separation  of  Church  from 
State,  has  tended  to  drive  out  from  the  State 
schools  such  religious  instruction  as  is  peculiar  to 
any  specific  Church,  and  to  exclude  or  minimize 
the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  control  or  inspection. 
The  Catholics  maintain  schools  of  all  grades  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and  the  Catholic 
nations  of  Europe.  In  France  up  to  the  time  of 
tlie  enforcement  of  the  Associations  Law  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  both  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education  was  carried  on  by  different  Catho- 
lic Orders.  In  these  schools  religious  instruction 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  curricula. 
See  France,  section  on  Education. 

In  respect  to  religious  instruction  and  the 
supervision  thereof,  the  following  classes  of 
schools  exist: 

( 1 )  Schools  conducted  under  denominational 
auspices  and  subsidized  by  the  State.  England, 
Holland,  and  Russia  furnish  examples  of  this 
type.  In  Russia  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Synod 
carry  on  nearly  half  of  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion given.  Their  principal  aim  is  religious  edu- 
cation, and  their  maintenance  is  entirely  from 
public  funds.  In  England  the  schools  "of  the 
Church  societies  have  been  for  many  years  in 
receipt  of  Government  grants.  In  return,  how- 
ever, they  have  submitted  to  Government  inspec- 
tion and  are  not  allowed  to  require  any  specific 
faith  of  their  pupils.  Moreover,  the  'conscience 
clause'  allows  parents,  if  they  see  fit,  to  with- 
draw children  from  school  during  the  time  de- 
voted to  religious  exercises.  The  law  of  1902 
places  the  programme  of  secular  studies  in  such 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  in 
return  provides  almost  entirely  for  their  main- 


tenance. In  Holland  denominational  schools  are 
subsidized,  provided  they  maintain  the  ollicial 
standard. 

(2)  Schools  under  State  control,  but  offering 
religious  instruction  that  is  supervised  by  re- 
ligious authorities.  In  Spain  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  regularly  in  the  State  schools,  and 
the  clergy  are  re])resented  on  the  governing 
boards  and  inspect  the  schools.  In  Austria  re- 
ligious instruction  is  given  in  the  schools.  The 
beliefs  of  the  religion  dominant  in  the  locality 
are  taught.  The  instruction  is  usually  carried 
on  by  clergymen.  In  Prussia  religious  instruc- 
tion is  compulsory  and  supervised  by  the  clergy. 
The  tenets  of  the  majority  are  taught  by  regular 
teachers.  The  State  also  provides  partially  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  minority.  In 
Sweden  the  clergy  inspect  the  schools  and  are 
pi'ominent  in  their  control.  In  Norway  religious 
instruction  is  supervised  by  the  clergj'.  The 
same  is  true  of  Denmark., 

(.■))  In  several  countries,  while  the  school  does 
not  undertake  religious  instruction,  the  State 
permits  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  sometimes  sets  aside  a  period  during 
which  such  instruction  may  be  given  by  the  clergy 
of  different  denominations.  Such  a  plan  exists  in 
Holland  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. In  France  place  is  made  on  the  school 
programme  for  the  attendance  of  children  on 
religious  instruction,  but  it  is  given  outside  the 
school  building.  In  Italy  religious  instruction 
may  be  given  outside  the  schoolhouse  if  there 
is  a  local  demand  therefor. 

(4)  ]\Iany  countries  exclude  denominational 
religious  instruction  entirely  from  the  currieulum, 
France  his  taken  this  stand,  but  the  French 
school  programme  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
struction of  an  ethical  and  religious  but  non- 
denominational  character.  The  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion forbids  compulsory  religious  instruction  and 
some  cantons  give  none  whatever.  Tlie  religious 
instruction  of  the  English  non-denoininational 
public  schools  is  of  a  very  general  character,  and 
the  conscience  clause  permits  the  withdrawal  of 
pupils  from  it.  In  the  United  States  no  denomi- 
national instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  of 
any  State.  In  New  England  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  are  a  common  part  of  the  programme  of 
school  work.  JIassachusetts  requires  them,  but 
children  may  be  withdrawn  while  religious  ex- 
ercises are  being  conducted,  if  the  parents  so 
desire.  In  many  of  the  States  the  constitu- 
tions forbid  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the 
aid  of  sectarian  schools.  Many  also  forbid 
sectarian  instruction  in  the  schools.  This, 
however,  is  not  taken  to  mean  that  the  Bible 
should  not  be  read  or  prayer  ofTered.  for  in  1895 
the  Bureau  of  Education  found  that  out  of  808 
cities  of  4000  population  or  over,  which  were 
scattered  over  the  Union,  G51  had  religious  exer- 
cises in  their  schools,  and  these  were  prohibited 
in  only  77  cities.  In  Wisconsin  the  prohibition 
of  religious  exercises  is  general. 

The  earlier  colonial  schools  of  the  United 
States  were  usually  under  sectarian  control  and 
gave  much  attention  to  religious  instruction. 
After  the  Revolution  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  re- 
ligious matters  became  dominant.  The  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declares  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  The  States  also  have  followed  the 
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spirit  of  this  provision.  The  lack  of  spoeific  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  puhlie  schools  has,  how- 
ever, heen  lelt  by  many  to  be  Oi  serious  defoet.  Tlie 
Catholics,  while  afjreeing  and  even  insisting  that 
the  public  school  should  be  non-sectarian,  have 
urged  tliat  their  own  parochial  schools  should  be 
subsidized  out  of  the  public  funds  to  which  the.v 
have  contributed.  In  New  Mexico  and  Georgia 
they  have  succeciled  in  getting  s\ich  appropria- 
tions. There  has  also  been  a  general  fi'<'ling  tliat 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  Bible  even  as  a  work  of  lit- 
erature was  fast  disappearing.  The  Sunday 
school,  to  which  the  churches  have  resorted  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  is  felt  to 
be  inadequate  and  to  fail  in  reaching  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  State 
is  discussed  under  the  headings  Education  and 
Xatiox.vl  Euucation,  Sy.sTf;iiw  of.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  school  system  in  the  United  States 
is  also  treated  under  I'lKLic  Schools.  The  local 
and  general  administration  of  schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  Government  in  reject  to  State 
support  and  State  control  is  taken  up  in  still 
greater  detail  in  the  articles  on  the  various 
countries  of  the  world,  under  the  heading  Educa- 
tion. See  also  the  articles:  Common  Schools; 
Evening  Schools  ;  Grammar  Schools  ;  High 
Schools  ;  Public  Schools  :  Secondary  Schools  ; 
Si'MJrER  Schools;  with  bibliography  under  these 
headings. 

SCHOOLS,  Brothers  of  the  Christian.  A 
religious  congregation  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  established  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  by  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle  (q.v.)  in  1684, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1724.  Their  system 
of  education  has  received  the  highest  testimonies, 
and  the,y  still  form  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  lay  Orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Besides  this  Order,  several  other  institutes  have 
been  formed  for  the  same  purpose  under  similar 
names.  An  Irish  institute  of  Christian  Brothers 
w-as  formed  at  Waterford  in  1802,  by  a  layman, 
Edmund  Ignatius  Rice  (17G2-1844),  and  con- 
firmed by  Pius  VII.  in  1820.  In  1896  they  re- 
ported 97  houses  in  Ireland,  with  .300  schools, 
and  30,000  pupils,  as  well  as  branches  in  New- 
foundland, Gibraltar,  Calcutta,  and  Allahabad. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS.  A  system  of 
banks  by  which  school  children  mav  be  encour- 
aged in  habits  of  tlirift.  In  nearly  all  European 
countries  school  children  are  encouraged  to  ac- 
quire the  Imbit  of  saving  through  the  device  of 
savings  banks  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  Commonly  these  institutions  are  asso- 
ciated in  management  and  in  the  official  reports 
with  the  postal  savings  hanks.  The.y  have  not 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  partly,  no  doulit,  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  ordinary  savings  banks  (q.v.)  to  re- 
ceive small  deposits,  and  partl.v  because  in  recent 
years  the  penny  provident  banks  have  fully  met 
the  demand  f(]r  such  a  means  of  encouraging 
saving  liy  cliildren. 

SCHOOL-SHIP,     Nautical.        See     Naval 

Schools  of  In.struction. 

SCHOOLS   OF  LIBRAKY  ECONOMY.     A 

term  applied  to  instituticms  for  the  study  of  li- 
brary administration.  The  movement  to  establish 
schools  for  the  professional  training  of  librarians 
began  at  Columbia  University  in  1883.  In  1887  a 
three  months'  course  was  organized,  and  in  1889 


the  school  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  State 
Librarv  at  Albany.  The  rennirkablc  success  of 
thi^  school  encouraged  the  estahlishnient  of  simi- 
lar institutions  el-ewhere.  and  in  1890  Ihr  I'ratt 
Institute  in  Brooklyn,  the  Drexel  Institute  in 
l'hiladel|)hia,  and  the  Armour,  in  (Chicago,  organ- 
ized regular  schools  for  this  branch  of  study.  In 
many  universities  courses  in  library  economics 
.ue  oll'ered  under  the  direction  of  their  librarians. 
See  I.IIiKAKllcs,  section  on  Lihrury  Hchuuls  and 
Truininij :  also  I'ROKEssioNAL  Education. 

SCHOONER  (from  scoon,  sciin,  to  skim,  skip, 
from  Norweg.  skiinnn.  Icel.  shuiida,  shi/tidti,  AS. 
scyndan,  to  hasten,  OIIG.  scuiitan,  to  urge  on). 
A  sailing  vessel  having  two  or  more  masts  and 
wholly  or  chiedy  fore-and-aft  rigged.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  designed  by  Cajitain  Anilrew 
Robinson,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1713.  A  few 
schooners  have  a  topsail  and  a  topgallantsail  on 
the  foremast,  and  are  called  "topsail  schooners.' 
Some  schooners  carrv  a  single  yard  on  the  fore- 
mast on  which  to  set  a  square  .sail  when  desirable. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  are  wliolly  fore- 
and-aft  rigged.  The  lower  sails  are  bent  to  galTs, 
booms,  and  hoops  on  the  mast.  There  are  usually 
two  masts,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  The 
schooner  rig  is  distinctively  American ;  its  use 
abroad,  until  recently,  was  confined  to  quite  small 
craft.  See  Sail;  Yacht,  and  acconipanving 
Plate.  '      '    " 

SCHOPENHAUER,  shA'pcn-hou'er,  Arthur 
( 1788-lHti()i .  A  German  philosopher,  born  at 
Danzig,  February  22,  1 788.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  banker  and  merchant,  who  determined  to 
educate  him  to  be  a  man  of  affairs,  and  put  him 
to  school  in  France,  and  afterwards  took  him  on 
travels  through  Belgium,  England.  France,  anil 
Switzerland.  In  1805  he  was  phu'cd  in  a  business 
house  in  Hamburg,  but  soon  afterwards,  on  bis 
father's  sudden  death,  he  was  taken  bv  his  mother 
to  Weimar,  where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
classics,  natural  science,  and  philosophv.  In  1809 
he  entered  the  University  of  Giittingeh.  and  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  medicine,  but  was 
soon  attracted  to  philosophy,  and  in  1811  he 
went  to  Berlin  to  hear  Fiehte.  In  1813  he  took 
his  degree  at  Jena  on  the  since  celebrated  thesis: 
Ucher  die  vierfache  Vt'nrzrl  des  Halzcs  vom  zu- 
rcicliemlcn  Griinde.  In  this  treatise  he  distin- 
guished between  the  principles  of  being,  of  be- 
coming, of  knowing,  and  of  acting.  These  are 
respectively  space  and  time,  causalit.v.  logical 
ground,  and  motive.  Schopenhauer  spent  the 
winter  of  1813  at  Weimar,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Goethe,  and  devoted  himself  to  studies 
in  Oriental  philosophy  and  in  the  theory  of  color. 
From  1814  to  1818  he  lived  at  Dresden,  occupied 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  optics:  TJchcr  das  Sriun 
und  die  FnrJien  (1816),  and  his  magnum  o[jUs 
Die  ^yelt  <ils  ^Ville  und  Vorstcllinu)  (1819).  He 
then  traveled  in  Italy,  and  returned  to  lecture  in 
Berlin  as  privat-docent  in  1820.  Hegel  was  at 
that  time  the  rage,  and  Schopenhauer  found  no 
success  in  lecturing  against  such  a  jiopular  rival. 
After  two  years  he  returned  to  Italy,  to  sta,? 
three  .years  more.  But  a  renewal  of  philosophic 
interest  recalled  him  in  the  south  and  he  again 
attempted  to  establish  himself  as  a  lecturer  in 
Berlin.  In  a  spirit  of  bravado  he  chose  for  his 
own  lectures  the  hours  when  Hegel  was  <lrawing 
his  crowds,  but  failed  to  furnish  a  sullicient 
counter-attraction.     In   1831    he   left   Berlin   for 
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gdiui  :iiHi  sciilnl  ill  Kraiikfiirt-cm-tlicMiUii,  wlicro 
111'  spent  inuii.v  years  in  morose  seclusion.  Ue 
still  worked  in  "elaboration  of  his  system,  and 
published  Leber  den  Willen  in  der  Xatur  (1836), 
Die  beiden  Uruiidproblcme  der  Elhik  (1841), 
and  I'arcrgii  iiiid  I'lirtilipomena  (1851). 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  made 
happy  for  him  by  the  homage  of  his  admirers, 
and  b\-  the  ealiii  "which  had  come  to  his  passion- 
ate niilnre  with  advanciiif;  years.  He  died  in 
1800.  and  the  fame  he  luid  vainly  longed  for  in 
life  soon  gathered  around  his  meiiioiy.  By  teiu- 
peraiiient  moody  and  despondent,  irritable  in 
temper,  and  violent  in  jiassions.  he  was  well  en- 
dowed to  seize  just  those  aspects  of  life  which 
are  the  elements  of  a  pessimistic  philosophy.  But 
the  value  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  cannot  be 
measured  by  any  such  method  of  personal  criti- 
cism. His  jysteni,  set  forth  in  a  literary  form 
that,  in  the  "field  of  philosophy,  has  never  been 
surpassed  unless  by  Plato  at  his  best,  and  based 
on  iiiarvellnus  insight  into  the  realities  of  life, 
falling  in  also  with  the  disappointed  mood  of  the 
age,  has  gained  an  acceptance  that  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  its  real  value  warrants.  Yet  it  has 
an  abiding  worth  as  emphasizing  elements  which 
a  too  optimistic  philosophy  did  not  sufficiently 
consider.  The  profound  tragedy  of  life,  the  very 
real  evil  of  the  world,  which  is  so  fundamental 
a  part  of  all  great  philosophies  and  religions,  is 
ever  present  in  his  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  balance.  In  this  his  thought  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Hindu  philosophies,  with 
which  he  felt  himself  in  close  harmony,  believing 
that  he  had  accomplished  a  synthesis  of  their  in- 
sight with  Kantian  thought.  With  him  the 
tragedy  of  lifes  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
underlying  source  of  all  existence,  which  is  will, 
not  intelligence — will,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  choice,  liut  in  the  sense  of  activity,  energ.v, 
impulse.  This  is  not  rational,  since  impulse  is 
prior  to  reason.  In  its  caprice  (essentially  in- 
capable of  reasoned  action ) ,  it  makes  reason  to 
be.  Thus  it  is  not  reason  that  goes  out  into  reali- 
zation of  itself  in  the  world  of  persons  and 
things,  but  impulse,  which  happens  to  realize 
itself  in  intelligence.  Reason,  thus,  can  never 
understand  its  own  profounder  source,  since  it  is 
more  and  other  than  reason — is  essentially  ir- 
rational. It  may  modify  impulse,  may  by  resig- 
nation deny  the  will-to-live.  The  supreme  wis- 
dom of  life  is,  therefore,  what  it  has  been  (with 
differences)  to  such  mystics  as  Thomas  a  Kempis 
and  (iautama — resignation.  This  conception  of 
the  source  of  all  life  in  will  came  to  Schopen- 
Irauer  through  clear  insight  into  the  very  nature 
of  consciousness  as  essentially  impulsive.  His 
metaphysics  is  thus  empirical,  based  on  experience, 
arrived  at  by  induction.  As  such,  it  furnishes 
a  ground  of  reconciliation  for  elements  realistic 
and  idealistic  which  were  before  separated,  even 
for  science  and  metaphysics.  A  clearer  and  still 
deeper  insight  into  consciousness,  based  on  a 
healthier  temperament,  a  less  violent  nature,  a 
more  regular  life,  using  Schopenhauer's  method, 
may  (as  it  has  never  been  done  before)  compre- 
hend reason  and  impulse  as  equally  fundamental 
elements  in  consciousness,  or  as  equal  aspects 
of  the  one  underlying  source  of  all  things.  Only 
a  brief  word  can  be  given  to  Schopenhauer's  great 
influence  on  art.  The  restlessness  of  desire — 
longing,  hoping,  toiling — comes  upon  peace  of  a 
certain  sort  in  artistic  contemplation.     This  is 


the  controlling  thought  in  Wagner's  music:  and 
music  more  than  aught  else  reveals  will  to 
us,  man's  inmost  jiature.  Restless  movement, 
flow  of  changing  passions,  and  unaccountable 
yearnings  can  lie  uttered  adequately  by  music 
alone  of  the  arts;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
music  has  been  called  the  supreme  art. 

His  complete  works  were  edited  bv  Frauen- 
stadt  (Leipzig,  1873-74;  .3d  ed.  1891)  ;"  by  Grise- 
bach  (ib.,  1891),  and  also  by  Warschauer  (Ber- 
lin, 1891).  Grisebach  also  published  Schopen- 
hauer's HuiidschriftUcher  Sachlass  (Leipzig, 
1801-93).  Many  of  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
The  Art  of  Literature  (New  Yo'rk,  1891);  A'c- 
ligion,  a  Dialogue,  and  Other  Essays  (London, 
1889);  Selected  Essays  (ib,,  1891);  Studies  in 
I'essimism  (ib,,  1891)  ;  TitoEssays:  On  the  four- 
fold  Hoot  of  the  Prineiple  of  Su/ficient  Reason; 
On  the  Mill  in  'Mature  (ib,,  1889)  ;  The  Wisdom 
of  Life  (New  York,  1891)  ;  Counsels  and  Maxims, 
trans,  by  Saunders  (ib,,  1891);  The  li'orW  as 
Will  and  Idea  (London,  1883),  For  his  life,  con- 
sult Wallace  (London,  1890),  Zimmern  (ib,, 
1876),  Gwinner  (Leipzig,  1878),  Kuno  Fischer 
(Heidelberg,  1897),  Grisebach  (Berlin,  1897), 
and  Volkeir  (Stuttgart,  1900) ,  For  exposition  and 
criticism  of  the  various  aspects  of  his  philosophy, 
Caldwell,  Schopenhauer's  System  in  Its  Phil- 
osophical Significance  (New  Y'ork,  1890)  ;  C'ol- 
vin,  Schopenhauer's  Doctrine  of  the  Thin<i-in-it- 
self  (Providence,  1897);  Damm,  SchopenJiain-rs 
Ethik  (Annaberg.  1898)  ;  Lehmann,  Schopen- 
haiier  (Berlin,  1894)  ;  Lorenz,  Zur  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Metaphysik  Schopenhauers 
(Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Mayer,  Schopenhauers  Aesthetik 
(Halle,   1897),     See  Pessimism;  Philosophy, 

SCHOPENHAUER,  .Johanna  (1706-1838), 
A  German  author  and  mother  of  the  philosoplier 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  She  was  born  at  Danzig, 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  she  married  the 
banker  Heinrich  Schopenhauer,  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband  she  spent  much  time  in 
travel.  After  his  death  she  lived  for  a  time  in 
Weimar,  where  she  gathered  about  her  a  bril- 
liant circle  of  remarkable  persons,  among  whom 
were  Wieland  and  Goethe,  Afterwards  she  lived 
in  Bonn  and  then  in  Jena,  She  wrote  novels 
and  descriptions  of  travel,  Oabriele  (1819)  is 
considered  her  best  book.  Her  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1830-31  in  twenty 
four  volumes, 

SCHORLEMMER,  shor'lem-mer,  Carl  (1834- 
92),  A  German-English  chemist,  born  at  Darm- 
stadt. He  was  educated  at  Darmstadt  and  at  the 
University  of  Giessen.  In  1859  he  went  to  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  there  he  was  made  as- 
sistant in  chemistry  in  1861,  and  professor  of 
organic  cliemistry  in  1874.  His  chief  contribution 
to  chemistry  is  in  connection  with  the  simplest 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry,  viz.  the  com- 
pounds containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Schorlemmer  was  the  first  to  deiiionstrate  by 
exiieriment  that  no  compounds  which  would  have 
contradicted  the  structural  theory  are  reallyj 
capable  of  existence;  and  thus  he  cleared  the' 
way  for  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  theories  of  modern  science.  His  publica- 
tions include:  A  Manual  of  the  Chemistry  of 
Carbon  Cimipounds.  or  Organic  Chemistry  (Ger- 
man and  English.  1874)  :  a  voluminous  System- 
atic Treatise  on  Chemistry  (written  jointly  with 
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Sir  Hpmy  Roscoe;  tlie  first  part  of  tliis  work  was 
published  iu  1877,  but  the  work  is  still  incom- 
plete) :  The  Rise  nnd  Dcvvlopmcnl  of  Onjanic 
Chctiiislry  (1879),  an  historical  work  of  consider- 
able value.  Consult  Koscoe's  sketch  of  Schor- 
leiiimer  in  the  I'rocecdings  of  the  Hoyal  Society 
(182'.l-!i;!,  52  vii). 

SCHORN,  shorn,  Karl  (1803.50).  A  Ger- 
man liistorical  painter,  born  at  Diisseklorf.  He 
studied  under  W'aeh  of  Berlin  and  Corne- 
lius of  JIunich,  and  first  came  into  notii'e  tliroujih 
the  firm  and  brilliant  color  of  his  pictures  "Mary 
Stuart  and  Kizzio,"  "Charles  V.  at  San  Yustc," 
and  "Cromwell  Before  the  Battle  of  Dunbar" 
(Kunipsberg  Museum).  He  took  part  in  fresco- 
int;  tile  arcades  of  the  Hofgarlen  in  -Munich,  and 
designed  cartoons  for  the  side  windows  of  the 
Regensburg  Cathedral.  His  chief  work  was  or- 
dered by  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia, 
"The  Anabaptist  Prisoners  Before  Bishop  Fran/, 
of  Miinster  in  1536."  In  the  National  Gallery  at 
Berlin  are  "Capuchin  Friars  and  Wallenstein 
Soldiers  at  Cards"  (1837),  and  "Pope  Paul  III. 
Before  the  Portrait  of  Luther"  (1839)  ;  in  the 
New  Pinakothek.  at  JIunich,  "Knox  Disputing 
with  Soldiers."  and  the  colossal  "Deluge"  ( 1845- 
60,  finished  by  Piloty).  Schorn  was  a  professor 
in  the  Jlunich  Academy  after  1847. 

SCHOTT,  Charles  Anthony  (18261!)01). 
An  American  civil  engineer,  born  in  Mannheim, 
Baden.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Karlsruhe,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1848,  and  became  permanently  attached  to  the 
computing  division  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
to  supervise  the  magnetic  work  of  the  survey, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  cliief  of  the  com- 
puting division,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
1899.  In  1899  he  received  the  Wilde  Prize  and 
4,000  francs  from  the  Academy  of  France  in 
recognition  of  his  scientific  writings,  published 
in  the  documents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  reports  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, which  were  considered  the  most  important 
in' the  history  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  a  founder  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

SCHOTT,  shot,  Walter  ( 1861  —  ) .  A  German 
sculptor,  born  at  llsenburg,  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. First  instructed  by  Dopmeyer  at  Hanover, 
he  frequented  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1880-83  and 
develo]ied  especially  under  the  influence  of  Kcin- 
hold  Begas.  Of  several  graceful  mythological 
and  genre  figures,  a  group  of  "Charity"  and  a 
"Girl  Bowling"  are  especially  noteworthy.  His 
statues  include  those  of  "Frederick  William  1.," 
in  the  White  Room  of  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin, 
of  "Albert  the  Bear."  in  the  Sieges-AlK-e,  Berlin, 
arid  the  equestrian  statue  of  "Emperor  William 
I."  at  the  Kaiserhaus  in  Golsar.  A  series  of  can- 
delabra with  groups  of  animated  figures,  in  the 
garden  of  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  well  ex- 
emplify his  sterling  decorative  w'ork.  His  nu- 
merous busts  are  of  singularly  spirited  concep- 
tion. He  was  awarded  gold  medals  in  Berlin, 
Dresden.  Munich,  Antwerp,  Chicago,  and  Vienna, 

SCHOTT,  WiLHELM  (1807-89).  A  German 
Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Mainz,  studied  at 
Giessen.  Halle,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1838  be- 
came instructor  of  Eastern  Asiatic  languages  in 


the  University  of  Berlin,  lie  wrote  many  val- 
uable works  on  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Asia  and  Finland;  chief  among  them  are 
I'ocubularium  i^inicuiii  (1844),  UiKldhiKiinis  in 
HiichusicH  und  in  Chinii  (1844),  liidochiiiesische 
Kpniche  (1856),  Chiiuxixche  Vcrskiiniit  (1857), 
I'innisehe  tdiid  esthiiischc  Ueldensatjen  (18UU), 
and  Zitr  Viyurcnfrage  (1874-75). 

SCHOTTISCHE  (Ger.  Scottish).  A  slow 
modern  dance  in  j  time.  Probably  it  was  in- 
vented by  Jlarkowski.  a  well-known  London 
teacher  of  dancing,  alid  first  danced  in  1848.  It  is 
a  round  dance  somewhat  reseudjling  the  [wlka 
(q.v.). 

SCHOXTLER,  skiiTi'ler.  ,Iami:s  (1839—).  .Vn 
.\niericnn  liistorian.  born  at  .\rlinglon.  Mass.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  185!).  practiced  law 
in  Boston,  joined  the  Union  Army  (  lS(i-i-03|.  and 
resumed  the  jiracticc  of  law.  on  which  he  lectured 
in  Boston  I'niversity  (1884),  and  at  the  National 
Law  School.  Washington.  He  lectured  also  on 
American  history  in  .Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity 
after  1889.  He  wrote  legal  treatises  on  The  Imw 
of  Domestic  Ilclations  (1870),  The  Lnw  of  Hail- 
ments  (1880),  The  Laic  of  I'ersoiKil  Property 
(1873-76),  TheLaicof  Iliisboitd  and  Wife  (18H2), 
The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators  ( 1883), 
and  The  Law  of  Wills  (1887).  To  history  he 
contributed  a  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1893), 
Historical  Briefs  (1,896),  Const  it  utiwial  Studies 
(1890),  and  a  History  of  the  United  States  Under 
the  Vonstitution  (18*80-98).  The  last  is  his  nio.st 
important  work,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation — that  is, 
not  including  the  colonial  period.  It  is  the  fullest 
narrative  stretching  from  1783  to  1865.  and, 
while  emphasizing  politics,  does  not  neglect  social 
matters.  It  is  pro-Northern  in  tone,  but  thor- 
ough and  judicious,  its  chief  defects  being  those 
of  manner  rather  than  matter. 

SCHOUTEN,  sKou'trn.  Willem  Corkelis 
(c.1567-1625).  A  Dutch  navigator,  born  at 
Hoorn  and  long  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Engaged  in  1615  by  the  mer- 
<'hant  Isaac  Le  Maire  to  find  a  western  route  to 
the  East  Indies,  he  set  sail  with  his  patron  from 
Tekel,  discovered  the  strait  known  by  the  name 
of  the  latter,  separating  Staten  Island  from 
the  main  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  was 
the  first  to  round  Cape  Horn,  which  he  named 
after  his  birthplace.  .Since  that  time  the  outer 
route  around  the  extremity  of  the  continent 
has  been  used  by  sailing  vessels  in  preference 
to  the  inner  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Arriving  in  India.  Schouten  reentered 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  died 
in   .Madagascar. 

SCHOUWEN,  sKou'ven.  One  of  the  islands 
forming  tlie  Dutch  Province  of  Zealand    (<i.v. ). 

SCHRADER,  shra'der,  Euerhard  (1836—). 
A  (ierman  Orientalist,  especially  fiuiuMl  in  .Vs- 
syriology.  He  was  born  in  Briuiswick.  studied 
at  (iiittingcn  under  Ewald,  and  was  successively 
appointed  professor  of  tlieolog;\'  at  Zurich  ( 1803) , 
at  Giessen  (1870),  and  at  .lena  (1873),  and  in 
1875  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages 
in  Berlin.  He  wrote:  Studirn  ;»/■  Kritil:  und 
Eridiiruny  dcr  bitilisehen  Uryeschichte  (1803); 
Die  assyrisch-habylonischen  Keilinschriflen 
(1872)  ;  Die  h'cilinschriften  und  das  Mte  Testa- 
ment  (1.872;  2d  ed.  1883);  Die  Hiillenfahrt  dcr 
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lalar,  text,  version,  and  couiinentaty  (1S74)  ;  and 
Zur  f'raye  niicli  ilem  Urspniiii/  der  ultbabylon- 
isclui,  Ktiltur  11884). 

SCHRADEB,  Julius  (1815-1900).  A  dis- 
tiiiyiiisliiil  (ieiinan  liistorical  painter,  born  in 
Berlin,  lie  entered  the  academy  of  tliat  eity  at 
the  aj;e  of  fourteen,  and  in  1837  he  went  to 
DiisseKlorf  to  study  under  Schadow,  vliose  pupil 
he  remained  until  1845.  At  Rome  he  painted  his 
first  picture  of  significance.  "The  Capitulation  of 
Calais  in  1347"  (1847,  National  Gallery,  lierlin). 
Then  followed  "Frederick  the  Great  After  the 
Battle  of  Kolin"  (184!).  Leipzig  :Museuni). 
"Wallenstein  and  Seui"  (1850),  and  "The  Death 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci"  (1851).  By  the  last  his 
reputation  was  assured  and  he  was  oll'ered  a 
professorshi])  in  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  of  which 
lie  afterwards  became  associate  and  senator. 
Other  well-known  pictures  are:  "Consecration  of 
the  Church  of  •Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople" 
(1853),  fresco.  New  Museum,  Berlin;  "Parting 
of  Charles  I.  from  His  Family"  (1855),  "Esther 
Before  Ahasucrus"  (185U),  "Homage  of  Berlin 
and  Cologne  in  1415"  (1874),  all  in  National 
Galler.y,  Berlin.  Schrader  also  executed  mural 
paintings  in  the  Cliapel  Koyal.  Berlin,  as  well  as 
several  jjortraits.  His  work  is  distinguished  by 
its  fine  color,  its  uiasterly  treatment  of  the  nude, 
and  its  historic  accuracy. 

SCHRADER,  Otto  (1855—).  A  German 
comparative  jjliilologist,  born  at  Weimar,  and 
educated  at  .Tena  and  Leipzig.  First  a  teacher  in 
the  gynuiasium  at  Jena,  he  afterwards  became 
professor  in  the  universit.y  there.  An  authori- 
tative writer  ou  linguistic  archaeology,  he  is 
known  b.v  IJtinuistisch-historische  Forschungen 
zi>r  Handcls'Hrscliichte  mid  Warcnkunde  (1886), 
fiprnchrcrnlcichiDiii  und  Urpeschichte  (1883;  2d 
ed.  1890;  Eng.  trans.,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Ari/iin  I'coples),  and  his  Reallexikoti  der 
indof/enniniifichcii  Altertumskunde   ( 1901 ) . 

SCHRADIECK,  shrii'dek,  Henkt  (1846-). 
A  German  violinist,  born  at  Hamburg.  He 
studied  with  Leonard  at  Brussels,  and  with 
David  at  Leipzig.  He  taught  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  (1864-68)  and  later  was  concert- 
meister  at  Hamburg  and  at  Leipzig.  From  1883 
to  1889  professor  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory, 
he  went  back  to  Germanv  to  conduct  tlie  Ham- 
burg Pliilharmonie  Societv.  In  1894  he  returned 
to  America  as  professor  at  the  National  Conser- 
vatory and  later  occupied  a  similar  position  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  his  works  are  23  yrosze 
Stiidien  fiir  Geige  allein.  Scale  Studies,  Technical 
Studies,  and  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Chords. 

SCHRATTDOLPH,  shrou'dftlf,  Joiiaxn  von 
(1808-79).  A  distinguished  German  religious 
painter,  born  at  Oberstdorf.  In  1825  he  went 
to  tlie  Academ.y  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich,  where 
he  studied  xmder  Schlotthauer.  There  he  was 
employed  by  Cornelius  in  frescoing  the  GI,ypto- 
thek  and  by  Hess  in  the  decoration  of"  the 
All-Saints  Chapel  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Boni- 
face. He  designed  windows  for  the  Church  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Landsliut  and  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Eegensburg.  In  1844  lie  received  from  King 
Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria  the  important  commission 
of  decorating  the  entire  Cathe<lral  of  Speyer.  The 
work  occupied  him  nine  years.  Many  altar 
pieces  and  easel  pictures  are  also  from  his 
brush,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  large 
"Ascension  of  Christ,"  "Esther  Before  Ahasue- 


rus,"  and  "Fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  all  in 
the  New  Pinakothek,  ilunicli.  His  work  shows  a 
depth  and  sincerity  of  sentiment  reminiscent  of 
the  Pre-Kaphaelites,  although  purely  modern  in 
treatment. 

SCHRATJF,  shrouf,  Albeecht  (1837-97).  An 
Austrian  mineralogist,  born  and  educated  in  Vi- 
enna. He  was  assistant  curator  (18G1-67),  and 
until  1874  curator  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Min- 
erals, an<l  then  after  eleven  jears  as  docent  in  the 
university  became  professor  of  mineralogy.  He 
published  Atlas  der  Krysiallformen  (1804-78), 
Leiirbuch  der  phy.nkalischen  Uirwralogie  (1860- 
08),  I'hi/sikalische  Studien  (1867),  Handbucli, 
der  Edclsteinkunde  (1809),  and  JUineraloyisehe 
Beobach t iingcn    (1871-76). 

SCHREIBER,  shri'ber,  Heinrich  (c.1476). 
A  (German  mathematician,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Erfurt,  but  the  place  and  date  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  He  w'rote  under  the  Greek 
name  Grammateus,  and  b,y  this  he  is  generally 
known.  He  studied  first  at  Cracow  and  wrote 
while  there  (1514)  an  Algorismus  I'roportionum. 
Soon  after  (1518)  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  university.  The  lectures 
being  discontinued  (1521)  on  account  of  an  epi- 
demic, Schreiber  returned  to  Nuremberg  and  Er- 
furt and  published  (1523)  a  work  on  arithmetic 
and  algebra  which  he  had  completed  (1518)  ill 
Vienna.  It  is  from  this  work,  a  decided  con- 
tribution to  German  elementary  mathematics, 
that  he  is  chiefly  known.  He  used  the  s.vmbols 
+  and  — ,  though  not  the  first  to  do  so,  and  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  known,  to  teach  bookkeeping 
in  the  German  language. 

SCHREINER,  shri'ner,  Olive  (1862—).  An 
English  novelist,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran 
clerg^'man  sent  as  a  missionar.v  from  England  to 
Soutii  Africa.  She  was  born  in  Basutoland, 
South  Africa,  in  1802.  In  1894  she  married  Mr. 
Cronw-right.  When  about  twenty  years  old  she 
visited  England,  bringing  with  her  the  manu- 
script of  her  Story  of  an  African  Farm.  After 
receiving  the  approval  of  George  Meredith  it  was 
published  with  a  few  alterations  in  1883  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Ralph  Iron  and  won  instant 
success.  It  is  best  described  as  a  spiritual  auto- 
biography representing  the  mental  reaction  by 
which  an  imaginative  sensitive  tempcrnment 
passes  from  extreme  Calvinism  to  hopeless  athe- 
ism. Her  other  works  include  Dreams  (1891), 
Dream  Life  and  Real  Life  (1893),  and  Trooper 
Peter  Halket  ( 1897) .  In  the  South  African  War 
Mrs.  Cronwright's  sympathies  were  with  the 
Boers.  She  expressed  her  opinions  in  An  English 
South  African's  TiVic  of  the  Situation  (1899). 

SCHREVELIUS,  skre-ve'Ii-us,  Coi!xeli§ 
(C.1615-C.64) .  A  Dutch  classical  scholar,  born  at 
Haarlem  and  educated  mainly  by  his  father, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1664  as  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Le.vden.  Schrevelius  was  a  diligent 
and  erudite  man,  but  possessed  little  critical  dis- 
cernment. His  most  notable  work  was  a  Lexicon 
Manuale  Grceco-Latinum  ct  Latino-Grwcum 
(Le,vden,  1654),  which  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. 

SCHREYER,  shrl'er,  Adolf  (1828-99).  A 
Gernuin  painter.  He  was  born  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  received  his  artistic  training  at  the 
Stadel  Institute,  afterwards  studying  at  Diissel- 
dorf  and  Munich.  Later  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he   became   a   follower   of   Fromentin,   depicting 
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chiefly  Oriental  subjects  iu  a  style  characterized 
by  brilliant  color  etl'eets  and  strong  dramatic 
action.  He  represents  such  subjects  as  the  "Bat- 
tle of  Temesvdr,"  "Arab  Advance  Guard,"  and 
"Cossacks  in  a  Snow-Storm."  He  is  especially  a 
painter  of  horses,  which  he  generally  portrays  in 
tiery  action,  their  nostrils  distended  and  numes 
flying  in  the  wind.  He  at  first  resided  at  Frank- 
fort, but  after  a  voyage  to  Algeria  iu  18(il  he 
settled  iu  Paris.  He  received  gold  nu'dals  at 
Brussels  (1803).  and  at  Paris  in  lS(i4,  ISli.j.  and 
1807.  Most  of  the  principal  American  collections 
possess  examjjles  of  his  work. 

SCHRIVER,  shri'ver,  Edmund  (1812-0'J).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  York,  Pa.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1833,  entered  the  Second 
Artillery,  and  served  against  the  Seniinoles  iu 
1839.  in  1840  he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
became  treasurer  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 
toga and  other  railroad  companies.  In  1801  he 
reentered  the  army  as  aide  to  Governor  Jlorgan. 
From  1803  to  1805  he  was  inspector  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  participated  in  the  Shenan- 
doah and  Xorthern  Virginia  campaigns,  in  the 
battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  and 
finally  in  the  Richmond  campaign.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  war,  during  which  he  had  risen  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  brevet  major-general,  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  Military  Academy, 
which  position  he  held  from  1806  to  1871.  He 
retired  from  active  service  in   1881. 

SCHROCKH,  shrC-k,  Joiiaxx  Matthias 
(1733-1808).  A  German  Church  historian.  He 
was  born  in  Vienna,  studied  at  Gottingen,  be- 
came professor  at  Leipzig,  1762,  and  at  Witten- 
berg, 1767.  He  is  best  known  by  his  monu- 
mental Christliclie  Eirchengeschiclite,  35  vols. 
(1708-1803),  and  Kirchengescttichte  scit  der 
Reformation,  10  vols.  (1804-12),  the  last  two 
volumes  of  which  were  added  by  H.  Q.  Tzschir- 
iier.  He  also  published  Allgenwine  Biograpltie, 
8  vols.  (1707-91).  and  Lchensbeschreibiingcii  he- 
riihmter  Miinner  (1789-91).  Consult  his  Life  by 
Tzschirner   (Leipzig,  1812). 

SCHRODER,  shre'der,  Friedkicii  L^D^\^G 
(1744-1810).  A  noted  German  actor  and  drama- 
tist, born  at  Schwerin.  He  early  became  an  actor 
and  achieved  great  fame,  especially  in  tragic 
roles.  He  became  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Ham- 
burg in  1771.  His  management  was  distinguished 
for  the  high  artistic  standard  which  he  main- 
tained in  his  company  and  particularly  for  his 
introduction  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies to  the  German  public,  perhaps  his  own  best 
role  being  that  of  Lear.  His  work  as  a  dramatist 
consisted  largely  of  adaptations  from  the  Eng- 
lish. Consult  his  Dramntische  WcrKc,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Tieck  ( Berlin,  1831 ) ,  and  Litznumn, 
Fricdrich  Ludtriff  ficltroder  (Hamburg.  1890-94). 

SCHRODER,  Kakl  (1838-87).  A  German 
g^'iia-cologist,  Ijorn  in  Xeustrelitz  and  educated 
at  Wiirzburg  and  Rostock.  In  Bonn  he  was  as- 
sistant to  Veit  (1804-00)  and  docent,  and  in 
Erlangen  he  was  from  1868  to  1876  professor  and 
director  of  tlie  lying-in  hospital.  From  1870  till 
his  death  he  was  professor  in  Berlin.  He 
was  a  skillful  and  original  operator,  and 
the  first  to  practice  ovariotomy  successfully  in 
Germany.  He  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  fleburt- 
shilfe  (1870;  revised  by  Olshausen  and  Veit) 
and  Krankheiten  der  iceibliehen  Oeschlechtsor- 
gane  (1874;  revised  by  Hotmeier). 
Vol.  XVII.— 43. 


SCHRODER,  Rakl  (1848—).  A  German 
'celli>t  and  cciinposer,  born  ut  Quedlinburg.  He 
studied  with  Drechsler  ut  Uessau  and  with  Kiel 
at  Berlin.  In  1871  he  luganized  wi(h  his  three 
brothers  the  Schroder  Quartet,  liut  in  1.S73  he 
was  appointed  lirst  "cello  in  the  Brunswick  Court 
Orchestra,  in  1874  solo  'cellist  in  the  Gewunii- 
haus  Orchestra  at  Leijjzig,  and  in  1881  became 
Court  kapellmeister  at  Somlersliauscn.  .After 
1800  he  conducted  successively  the  Opera  at 
Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.  He  wrote 
a  three-act  opera.  Asjiasiu  (18!I2),  a  one-act 
opera,  Der  Asket  (1893),  a  method  and  f-tudes 
for  the  'cello. — Alwin  (185.5 — ).  his  brother, 
was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben.  lie  received  the 
a|)|iointmeut  of  first  'cello  in  Liebig's  concert 
orchestra  in  1875,  occupied  similar  positions 
under  Fliege  and  Laube  at  Hamburg,  and  in 
1880  went  to  Leijjzig  as  assistant  to  his 
brother  Karl,  succeeding  him  in  the  (Je- 
wandhaus.  In  1880  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
lie  became  a  mendier  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  and 
first  "cellist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

SCHRODER,.  Sophie  (1781-1808).  A  German 
actress.  She  was  born  at  Paderborn.  the 
daughter  of  an  actor  named  Biirger.  She  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  her  mother  was 
acting.  In  1795  she  married  Stollmers,  the 
director  of  a  company  at  Reval,  but  was 
separated  from  him  soon  afterwards.  Her 
second  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
1804,  was  the  singer  Friedrich  Schrilder.  He 
died  in  1818,  and  she  afterwards  married  the 
actor  Kunst.  She  acted  in  all  the  principal  the- 
atres in  Germany,  and  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  her  impersonations  of  Phi^dra,  Medea, 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  other  tragic  characters.  She 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1840  ami  resided  then  in 
Augsburg.  Consult  Schmidt,  Kopliie  Hchroder 
(Vienna,  1870). 

SCHRODER-DEVRIENT,  dr-vryaN',  WiL- 
HELMIXE  (1SO4-001,  A  German  dramatic  so- 
prano. I)orn  in  Hamburg.  She  stvidied  with 
Mazatti  of  Vienna,  and  in  1821  at  \1emia  sang 
the  role  of  Pamina  in  The  Mngic  Fliilr.  iu 
which  her  success  was  so  great  as  to  secure  for 
her  the  part  of  Fidelio  in  1822,  in  which  role 
she  won  wide  reputation.  Although  possessed  of 
a  magnificent  voice,  she  was  deficient  in  tech- 
nique, a  fault  which  was  usually  lost  sight  of 
in  the  intensity  of  her  acting. 

SCHRODTER,  shrt'tf-r,  Adolf  (1805-75).  A 
Geniian  genre  jiainter,  engraver,  and  illustrator, 
born  at  Schwedt,  Brandenburg.  lie  studied 
line  engraving  under  Buckhorn.  and  painting 
tmdcr  Schadow,  principally  at  Diisseldorf,  where 
he  became  the  satirist  of  the  school,  riilicnling 
its  sentimentality  in  humorous  paintings,  en- 
gravings, and  lithographs.  He  designed  scries  of 
such  subjects  as  Don  Quixote.  Miinchhausen.  Till 
Eulenspief/el,  Much  Ado  About  Xothinr/.  and  il- 
lustrated a  number  of  works,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  perhaps  Detraold's  Leben  und  Thtiirn 
dea  Abpeordiirten  Piepmeier  (1848).  Among  his 
best  known  paintings  are  the  "Wine  Tasters" 
(1832),  a  "Rheiiisb  Tavern  Scene"  (1833).  "Don 
Qui.xote  Studving  Amadis"  (1834).  and  "Fluel- 
len  with  Ensign  Pistol"  (1839),  all  in  the 
Xational  Gallery,  Berlin,  and  "Faust  in  Auer- 
bach's  Cellar"  '(1848).  He  excelled  in  frieze- 
like compositions,  of  which  a  well-known  example 
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"  fxctuted  in  water-colors 
He  was  also  an  excellent 


is  "The  Four  Sca^on^, 
(Karlsruhe  Gallery), 
etcher. 

SCHROEDER,       shre'der,       Leopold       von 

(1S,-,I ).     A  Cierinan  Sanskrit  sclnjlar,  born  in 

Dorpat.  and  edmatcd  tlierc  and  iindt-r  Roth  in 
Tiihinyen.  After  liaving  been  doeont  at  Dorpat 
he  beoiniie  profi'ssor  of  Sanskrit  at  Innsbruck  in 
1894  and  at.  Vienna  in  18!»9.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  valuable  and  very  condensed 
Imlicns  LUterattir  iiiid  Kiiltiir  (1887).  Besides, 
he  edited  the  Atiiitruiiani  Samhita  (1881-80),  and 
the  Kiithiikam.  die'  .Sdiii/ii/o  dcr  KOthti-Quhha 
( 1000),  and  puldished  Die  formeUc  Viilcr.ichci- 
diiiKi  dcr  KcdilrUi-  iiii  (Iricrhificlicit  tind  Latci- 
;iiAT/if/i(  11^74).  I'litlitiyuids  iiiul  die  Indcr{\SSi) , 
Gri<chischc  Ootlrr  iind  Heroen  (1887),  Hoclizcifs- 
hruiu'he  der  Lstlicn  ( 1888) ,  and  ^yorte  dcr  ^yahr- 
keil.  a  version  of  Buddhist  proverbs  (18S12)  ;  the 
tragedy  Adiiiiy  .Sioidora  (1887),  and  poetical  ver- 
sions of  .Sanskrit  songs  aud  proverbs,  Uanyo- 
bliiten  (1802),  and  of  Indian  dramas  for  the 
German  stage,  Prinzessin  Zofe  and  Snkiintala 
(1803). 

SCHUBAET,  shoo'bart,  Christian  Fried- 
Kuii  Damel  (1739-01).  A  German  poet  and 
musician,  born  at  Obersontheim.  in  Swabia.  In 
1703  he  became  a  preceptor  in  Geisslingen,  and 
six  years  afterwards  lie  was  made  director  of 
music  and  organist  in  Ludwigsburg.  but  on  ac- 
count of  quarrels  and  a  parody  be  wrote  upon  the 
litany  lie  was  forced  to  leave.  He  led  a  restless 
and  dissipated  life  at  Heidelberg,  JIannheim, 
Municli.  Anpsburg,  and.  Llm.  At  Augsburg  he 
started  in  1774  the  Deutsche  Chronik,  a  periodi- 
cal, wliich  met  with  universal  favor  in  Germanv. 
For  ten  years,  from  1777  to  1787,  he  was  arbi- 
trarily ini]nisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Hohen- 
asperg  by  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirttemberg.  After 
his  release  lie  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  made  director 
of  music  of  the  Court  and  theatre  at  Stuttgart. 
Though  not  belonging  to  the  school  of  SUirm 
und  Drang,  Schubart  possessed  much  of  its  spirit. 
While  in  prison  he  published  an  edition  of  his 
Siinitliche  fledichte.  Among  his  finest  single 
poems  are  "Die  Fiirstengruft"  and  "Hyninus  auf 
Friedrich  den  Grossen."  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  eight  volumes  at  Stuttgart  in 
1839-40. 

SCHUBERT,  shoo'bert,  Franz  (1707-1828). 
X  famous  Austrian  composer.  He  was  born 
.lanuary  .31,  1797.  in  Vienna.  His  violin  lessons 
began  at  the  age  of  eight.  A  few  lessons  from  an 
elder  brother,  Ignaz,  sufficed  to  start  him  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  he  continued  to  study  by  him- 
self. In  1808  he  passed  his  examination  for  the 
Court  choir.  The  manuscript  of  a  piano  duet. 
Leichenfantasie,  after  Schiller,  bears  date  April 
8-May  1,  1810.  He  was  not  then  fourteen;  the 
next  year  was  important  in  his  development  as  a 
composer,  for  from  it  date  liis  first  songs,  "Hagar's 
Klage"  and  "Der  Vatermorder."  Salieri.  who 
was  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  "Stadtconvict." 
where  Schubert  received  a  general  schooling,  was 
so  struck  with  "Hagar's  Klage"  that  he  made 
arrangements  for  Ruczizka  to  give  the  boy  lessons 
in  harmony.  At  this  time  Franz  already  had 
composed  chamber  music,  which  he  took  home 
with  him  on  holidays  and  tried  over  in  the  family 
circle.      His    brothers,     Ferdinand    and    Ignaz, 


played  first  and  second  violin,  Franz  himself 
viola,  and  his  fatlier  "cello. 

In  1813  be  began  work  on  an  opera,  Des  Teufels 
Lustschloss,  and  composed  a  symphony.  During 
this  year  his  voice  broke,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave"  the  choir.  Some  of  his  most  important 
compositions  were  written  during  this  period — 
between  his  seventeenth  and  twentieth  years.  At 
this  time,  too,  he  formed  a  close  attachment  for 
ilayrhofer,  whose  melancholy  disposition  was  the 
very  opposite  of  Schubert's  joviality.  Of  Des 
Teufels  Lustschloss,  finished  in  1814,  only  the 
first  and  tliird  acts  remain.  The  composer  gave 
the  score  to  Josef  Hiittenbrenner  for  a  small  debt, 
and  in  1848  a  servant  lit  the  fire  with  the  sec- 
ond act.  Several  of  Schubert's  other  scores  also 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  One  of  his  best  masses, 
that  in  F,  dates  from  this  year. 

In  1810.  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  he 
wi'ote  his  most  famous  .song.  "The  Erlking,"  and 
anotlier  almost  as  famous,  "The  Wanderer."  .Josef 
Spauii.  who  had  provided  him  with  music  [laper 
at  the  choir  school,  chancing  to  call  upon  him  one 
afternoon  found  him  working  excitedly  over 
Goethe's  poem.  The  very  same  evening  the  com- 
poser appeared  at  the  school  witli  the  finished 
song.  It  seems  incredible  at  this  day  that  five 
years  should  have  elapsed  before  this  immortal 
song  was  lieard  in  public,  yet  such  was  the  case. 
Previously,  however,  it  had  been  sung  frequently 
in  private.  To  the  "Erlking"  year  belongs,  be- 
sides many  other  compositions,  the  Tragic  Si/m- 
phony.  Although  his  application  for  the  post  of 
musical  instructor  in  Laibach  was  unsuccessful, 
he  was  able  to  obtain  freedom  from  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  his 
admirers.  Franz  von  Schober.  He  was  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  who,  having  heard 
some  of  Schubert's  songs,  recognized  the  genius 
of  their  composer,  and  invited  Schubert  to  live 
with  him.  It  was  through  this  friend  that  Scliu- 
bert  was  introduced  to  the  famous  barytone 
Johann  Michael  Vogl,  who  made  many  of  his 
songs  known. 

In  1818  Count  .Johann  Eszterhazy  ofi'ered 
Schubert  the  post  of  music  teacher  in  his  family, 
with  a  residence  in  winter  in  Vienna  and  in  sum- 
mer at  Zelesz,  in  Hungary.  This  an'angement, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  for  early  in  1819 
Schubert  again  was  sharing  ilayrhofer's  quarters 
in  Vienna. 

The  first  public  performance  of  a  song  by 
Schubert  appears  to  have  been  at  a  concert  in 
1819,  when  the  ''Schafer's  Klagelied,"  sung  by 
Franz  Jiiger,  a  tenor,  was  received  with  applause. 
About  the  same  time  he  sent  some  of  his  settings 
of  Goethe's  poems,  among  them  "Tlie  Erlking," 
to  the  poet.  The  latter,  however,  never  aclcnowl- 
edged  them :  nor  did  he  appreciate  "Tlie  Erlking" 
until  late  in  life,  when  he  heard  it  sung  liy 
Scliriider-Devrient.  Vogl  induced  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Kiirnthnerthor  Theatre  to  commis- 
sion Schubert  to  set  to  music  the  farcical  Die 
Zirillingsbriider.  It  was  produced  in  June,  and 
had  six  repetitions,  without,  however,  making  a 
decided  impression. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  Schubert's  com- 
positions, and  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
more  and  more  performed  and  admired  in  private 
circles,  not  one  of  them  had  yet  been  published. 
In  1821  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner.  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disgraceful  neglect  to  which  the  composer 
was  subject  in  his  native  city,  took  "The  Erlking" 
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to  the  publishing  houses  of  Diabelli  and  Has- 
lingcr.  Both  absolutely  deilined  it,  giving  as  rea- 
sons tliat  tlio  ic>nii)oscr  was  iiiikiiowii  and  tliat 
the  accompaniment  was  too  dilliciilt.  Sonnleithner 
then  persuaded  three  otliers  to  share  the  ex- 
pense with  him,  and  had  the  song  printed  by 
Diabelli  on  commission.  Utiier  songs  of  his  now 
were  puldished  and  sold  well,  and  he  would  have 
found  himself  in  fairly  comfortalde  circumstances 
had  he  not  been  absolutely  without  business  in- 
stinct. 

In  December,  1823,  he  finished  the  opera  Al- 
fonso uml  Estrclla,  on  which,  otl'  and  on,  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time.  Tlie  libretto  is  by 
.Schober,  and  it  is  said  that  Scliubert  set  Scho- 
ber's  lines  to  music  as  rapidly  as  the  librettist 
wrote  tliem.  The  opera  was  not  brought  out  un- 
til 1854,  when  Liszt  produced  it  at  Weimar,  but 
unsuccessfully,  largely  owing  to  the  wretched 
libretto.  One  of  .Schubert's  finest  works,  the 
Vnfiiiished  Symphoitii,  dates  from  this  period. 
Tiiis  fragment  consists  of  the  first  and  second 
movements,  which  are  familiar  to  concert  goers, 
and  nine  bars  of  the  scherzo.  These  are  fully 
scored,  but  with  them  the  manuscript  comes  to 
a  complete  stop,  not  even  the  the  most  meagre 
sketch  of  the  remainder  having  been  discovered. 
This  exquisite  fragment  was  presented  in  its  un- 
finished state  by  Schubert  to  the  JIusikverein  at 
Gratz,  in  recognition  of  his  election  to  member- 
ship, but  was  not  heard  until  1805,  when  it  was 
performed  in  Vienna.  Some  incidental  music 
written  for  Rosamundc,  I'rincfss  of  Cyprus, 
pleased  greatly;  but  Schubert's  genius  seems  to 
have  been  too  lyric  for  opera,  and  of  his  few  stage 
works  which  have  been  heard,  only  the  little 
opera  Der  hiiusliche  Krieg,  which  remained  un- 
known until  1861,  when  it  was  brought  out  in 
Vienna,  has  had  any  success.  The  year  1823 
is  noteworthy  for  the  composition  of  his  charm- 
ing song  cycle  Die  schiiiie  iliiUeriii. 

During  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  brief 
life  he  composed  several  of  his  finest  works, 
most  notable  among  them  his  great  sj-mphony  in 
C.  He  presented  the  score  to  the  Gesellschaft 
der  ^lusikfreunde,  of  ^'ieluul.  in  return  for  a 
purse  of  100  florins,  which  they  had  voted  him. 
They  placed  the  symphony  in  rehearsal,  but 
abandoned  it  as  too  diflicult.  The  score  was  dis- 
covered in  1838  in  Ferdinand  Schubert's  posses- 
sion by  Schumann,  and  by  him  sent  to  Jlendels- 
iohn,  who  produced  it  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert, 
Leipzig,  March,  1839.  On  November  4,  1828, 
Schubert  called  on  the  Court  organist,  Secbter.  to 
arrange  for  lessons  in  coimterpoint.  Soon  after- 
wards he  took  to  the  bed  from  which  he  never 
rose.  "Die  Taubenpost,"  the  last  of  the  Hchiran- 
cngesang,  composed  in  October,  1828,  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  last  composition.  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  final  illness  (typhoid)  he  gave  some 
time  to  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  his  song 
cycle  Dir  Wiiiterreise.  He  died  November  lOtli, 
and  was  buried  near  Beethoven's  grave. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  an  orchestral  composer 
Schubert  had  but  just  'found  himself  in  the  C 
symphony,  now  ranked  among  the  finest  com- 
positions of  its  class.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
having  established  so  high  a  standard  for  him- 
self, he  would  have  followed  this  s-s-mphony  with 
others,  but.  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  a  de- 
cline in  his  powers,  the  world  ma_v  well  be  satis- 
fied with  what  he  left.  No  composer,  except  Bach, 
has    gained    so    much    in    fame    since    his    death. 


With  the  pure  melodic  line  lie  combined  in  his 
Li((Ur  wonderful  powers  of  vocal  expression,  as 
well  as  vividness  of  description  in  the  aeooni- 
paninients.  Notable  examples  arc  The  Erlking, 
Die  juiigc  \oiiin:  in  which  the  accompanimelit 
gives  the  tolling  of  a  bell  above  a  raging  sturm, 
and  Atif  d<m  Wusser  zu  siiigni,  in  which  the 
water  fairly  ripples  and  sparkles  arouml  thu 
vocal  melody.  The  known  list  of  his  .songs  is 
over  COO.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Schubert's 
fame  as  a  song  composer  overshadowed  his  other 
achievements  that  the  latter  were  so  tardily 
recognized  at  their  full  worth.  His  fascinating 
waltzes  (the  .S'oirccs  dc  \'icnnc  in  Liszt's  ar- 
rangement) and  his  highly  characteristic  Im- 
pnjiiiiiliis  and  Mdninils  Miisicaiijc  are  fre- 
quently beard.  In  chamber  nnisic  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  mention  his  superb  string  (piintei  with 
the  two  'cellos,  the  pianoforte  trios,  and  the 
D  minor  string  quartet  to  fix  his  rank.  At  least 
two  of  his  masses  and  several  of  his  smaller 
choral  works  are  highly  valued. 

Consult;  Kreissle  von  llellborn,  I'iniiz  Hchti- 
hert,  cine  hiogrnphischc  tikizze  (Vienna,  1801; 
enlarged  ed.  18(15;  Knglish  trans,  by  Coleridge, 
London,  18i;!l),  the  most  scholarly  work;  Krost, 
Ncliubei'l  (London,  1888),  a  good  popular  biog- 
raphy; and  the  biograjdiies  bv  Ueissmann  (Ber- 
lin, 1873),  Niggli  (Leipzig,  "iSSO),  Friedliinder 
(ib.,  1883),  and  Heuberger   (Berlin,  1902). 

SCHUBIN,  shoO'bin,  Ossip.  The  i)seudonym 
of  the  German  novelist  Lola  Kirschner   (q.v.)'. 

SCHUCH,  shooG,  Werxkr  (1843—).  A  Ger- 
nuin  jiainter,  born  at  Hildesheim.  He  studied 
architecture  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Hanover,  after  which  he  practiced  his  profession 
as  architect  and  engineer  until  1870,  when  he 
became  professor  at  the  Institute.  He  then  took 
up  the  study  of  painting,  continued  it  (1870)  at 
Diisseldorf,  and  after  his  return  to  Hanover,  in 
1878,  painted  his  first  historical  picture,  "The 
Transportation  of  the  Body  of  (Justavus  Adolphus 
to  Wolgast"  (City  Hall,' Nuremberg) .  Having 
lived  in  .Alunich  ('l8S2-8r)).  Berlin  (until  1803), 
and  Dresden  (1895-99),  he  finally  settled  in  Ber- 
lin. His  other  works  include  "From  the  Time 
of  Dire  Need''  (1877),  "General  Zieten  at  Hen- 
nersdorf"  ( 1886),  "{General  Sevdlitz  at  Kossbach" 
(1886),  "Battle  of  Jlilckern"' ( 1895) ,  all  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin;  "In  Winter  Quar- 
ters" (1884,  Miinster  Gallery)  ;  "General  Seydlitz 
Reconnoitring"  (1885,  Breslau  Museum); 
"Apotheosis  of  Frederick  III."  (1803.  Danzig 
Museum)  ;  and  the  mural  painting  "The  Allied 
Jlonarchs  at  Leipzig"  ( 1888,  Feldherrenhalle, 
Arsenal,  Berlin).  Schuch  is  also  known  as  a 
portrait   painter  and  illustrator. 

SCHUCHARDT,  shrjriG'iirt.  Ihno  (1842—). 
A  German  Itomance  philologist,  born  at  tiotha. 
He  was  educated  in  the  imiversities  of  .Fena  and 
Bonn.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Romance  philology  at  Halle,  whence  be  was 
called  in  1876  to  Gratz.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Vot:nlismiis  des  Viihinrlntrin.i  (3  vols., 
1806-08);  Ritoniell  und  Terzinr  (1874);  Slawo- 
Deutsches  mid  t^hnco-Italirnisrhes  (IS84);  Ro- 
nifiiiixrlirs  und  Kritischrs  (1886);  .4 H.s  Aninss 
dcs  Volripiiks  (1888)  :  Jiaskische  Studien  (1893)  ; 
and  Wrltspnichf  und  Writsprrirhen  (1894). 

SCHtfCKING,  shi.ik'ing.  Levin  (1814-83).  A 
(JeniKiii  niiMli^t.  l>nrn  near  Miinster.  He  studied 
law  at  Jlunich.   Heidelberg,  and  Gottingen,   but. 
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after  returning  to  Munich,  ^'ave  up  the  law  for 
letters.  His  lirst  elVorts,  puWlislied  in  1842,  were 
ilosoriptive:  Dux  iiKiltrischc  iind  lomunttsche 
Wistfukn,  and  Ucr  Dum  zii  hOlii  iiml  seine  Vol- 
Iciiduiiii.  In  1S43  he  went  to  Aufjshurg  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Mlnemeine  Zeitunij,  and  thence 
he  removed  to  Cologne  to  take  charge  of  the 
KiUniu-he  Zcitung.  His  numerous  novels  include: 
/.'ill  iicMoss  am  Mcer  (184.'?);  V erschlumjeyie 
M'ege  (1867);  Die  Ueiligcn  und  die  Ritter 
(1872)  ;  Die  Berhcrgc  dcr  Uerechtiykeit  (1878)  ; 
Ous  Rrcht  dcs  Lebeiiden  ( 1880) .  After  his  death 
appeared  LehenserinneniDijen  (188U).  Although 
not  profound,  these  works  are  wholesome  and 
agreeable. 

His  wife,  LviSE  von  Gall  (ISIS-S."]),  was 
born  in  Darmstadt.  She  published  her  first 
volume,  FriiiieiuKirelloi.  in  1844,  and  this  w^as 
followed  by  the  novels  Geyen  den  Strom  (1851) 
and  Drr  n'eue  Kreiiziilter  (1853).  She  was  also 
the  author  of  a  successful  comedy,  Ein  sehlechtes 
Ueirisscn    ( 1842). 

SCHULTE,  shunl'tF.  Johann  Friedricii  von 
(1827 — ).  A  (ieniiaii  jurist,  born  at  Winterbcrg, 
Westphalia.  In  1854  he  became  professor  of 
canon  law  at  Prague.  His  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  infallibility,  as  oonsistorial 
councilor,  attracted  much  attention  and  criti- 
cism. In  1S73  he  became  professor  at  Bonn. 
From  1874  to  1879  Schulte  was  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  where  he  voted  with  the 
National  Liberals.  He  is  considered  an  authority 
on  canon  law.  His  publications  include:  Si/s- 
iem  des  lailholisehcn  Kircheiirechts  (1855)  ;  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Quellen  des  katholisehen  Kirehen- 
rechts  (18(11));  Die  Reehtsfraye  des  Einfiusses 
der  Rcyieniny  hei  den  Bischofsieahlen    (1809). 

SCHULTENS,  sKul'tens,  Albert  (1080-1750). 
A  Dutch  Semitic  scholar.  He  was  born  in  Gro- 
ningen,  studied  tliere,  at  Utrecht,  and  at  Leyden, 
and  after  two  years  as  pastor  at  Wassenaar, 
near  Leyden,  in  1713  became  professor  of 
Oriental  '  languages  at  Franeker.  whence  in 
1729  he  removed  to  Leyden.  There  he  be- 
came professor  of  Arabic — the  study  of  whicli 
he  insisted  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
Hebrew — and  of  Hebrew  antiquities.  He  was 
the  first  comparative  philologist  in  Semitics,  and 
wrote  Iiistiliiliones  (id  Fiindumenta  Linyuce 
Hebraic(v  (1737),  Oriyines  Uehrcece  (1724-38), 
the  unfinislied  Insiitutiones  Aramcece  (1745-49), 
and  versions,  with  commentaries,  of  Job  (1737) 
and  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs   (1748). 

SCHULTZ,  shults,  Alwin  (1838—).  A  Ger- 
man art  critic  and  historian,  boi-n  at  Muskau, 
Lusatia.  After  stud.ying  archa?ology  and  Germanic 
philology  at  Breslau.  he  established  himself  there 
as  docent  for  art-history  in  1800.  was  appointed 
professor  in  1872.  and  called  to  the  University 
of  Prague  in  1882.  His  most  important  publica- 
tions include:  ScMesiens  Kitnstlebrn  iin  13.  his 
IS.  Jahrhundert  (1870-72);  Die  Leycnde  rom 
Lehen  der  Junyfraii  Maria  und  Hire  DarsteVnng 
in  der  bildendeii  Kuttst  des  Mittclalters  (1878)  ; 
Dns  hSfische  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  Minnesinger 
(2d  ed.  1889)  ;  Kiinst  und  Kunstgeschiehte  (2d 
ed.  1901)  ;  Deutsches  Leben  im  i.}.  und  15. 
Jahrhundert  (1892)  ;  and  Allgemeine  Geschichte 
der  bildcnden  Kiinste   (1894  et  seq.). 

SCHXTLTZ,  Sir  John  Christian  (1840-96). 
A  Canadian  administrator,  born  in  Amherstburg, 
Ontario,    and    educated    at    Victoria    University 


(M.D.,  1861).  In  Kiel's  Kebellion  (1870)  Schultz 
was  imprisoned  and  coMclemmd  to  death  liy  Kiel 
for  loyalty  to  tlie  British  Hag  and  tlie  Canadian 
party.  From  1871  to  1882  he  was  a  memljer  of 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  and  from  1888 
to  1895  Lieutenant-Governor  of  ilanitoba.  Schultz 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  president  of  the  Jlani- 
toba  Southwestern  Railway.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Monterey,  Mexico,  about  a  year  after  he  be- 
came K.  C.  M.  G. 

SCHULTZE,  shyl'tse,  Fritz  (1846—).  A 
German  philosopher,  born  at  Celle  and  educated 
at  Jena,  Gijttingen,  and  Munich.  He  was  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  Jena  in 
1875-76  and  became  in  the  latter  year  professor 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Dresden.  Among  his  works 
may  be  named:  Der  Fetischismus:  Ein  Bcitrag 
zur  Anthropoloyie  und  ReUgionsyesehiehte 
(1871);  Geschichte  dcr  Philosophie  der  Renais- 
sance (1st  vol.  1874);  Philosophie  der  Natur- 
■iHssenschaft  (1881-82)  ;  iitammbaum  der  Philos- 
ophic (1890);  Der  Zeilyeist  in  Deiitseh- 
land,  seine  Wandlung  im  I'J.  und  seine  muth-  . 
musslicJie  Gcstallung  im  20.  Jahrhundert  (1894). 

SCHULTZE,  Max  SiciiSMUND  (1825-94).  An 
eminent  German  anatomist  and  cytologist.  He 
was  born  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  After  1845 
he  studied  at  Greifswald  and  Berlin.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  Halle,  and  in 
1859  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  His  chief  works  are  on 
turbellarian  worms  ( 1851 )  ;  on  the  Foraminifera 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (1854)  ;  on  the  embryology 
of  various  worms  and  of  the  lamprey:  on  the 
mode  of  termination  of  the  finer  nerves  in  the  or- 
gans of  sense;  and  on  the  electric  organs  of  fishes; 
but  his  most  notable  contribution  to  general 
biology  was  his  work  on  the  nature  of  proto- 
plasm" and  of  cells  (q.v.).  He  was  the  first,  after 
Dujardin,  to  establish  the  nature  of  protoplasm  ' 

of  rhizopods  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  funda-  ' 

mental  substance  of  both  animals  and  plants.  * 
His  results  are  embodied  in  his  tract  Das  Proto- 
plasma  der  Rhizopoden  und  der  Pflanzcnzellen. 
Ein  Beit  rag  ziir  Theorie  dcr  Zelle  (Leipzig, 
1863) .  He  adopted  Mohl's  term  'protoplasm,'  ap- 
plied by  that  botanist  to  plants  alone,  and 
extended  it  to  include  that  of  animals.  Schultze 
was  also  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Archiv 
fiir  niilroskopische  Anatomic. 

SCHULZ,  sh;ilts,  Albert  (1802-93).  A  Ger- 
man writer  on  mediirval  literature,  especially 
the  Arthurian  legends.  He  was  born  at  Schwedt, 
studied  law,  and  entered  the  judicial  service  at 
Magdeburg.  His  valualile  studies  in  his  special 
field,  published  under  the  pseudonym  San  Marte, 
include  a  version  of  the  "Parzival"  in  Leben  und 
Dichten  ^Yolframs  von  Eschcnbach  (1836-41), 
Die  Arthnrsage  (1842).  Xcnnius  nnd  Gildns 
(1844).  Beitriigc  zur  bretonischen  und  keltisch- 
germanischen  Beldensage  (1847),  and  Riick- 
blicke  anf  Dichtungen  und  Sagen  des  deutschen 
Mittelaltcrs  (1872)". 

SCHULZ,  .ToHANN  Abraham  Peter  (1747- 
1800).  A  German  composer,  born  at  LUneburg. 
He  studied  with  Kirnberger  at  Berlin,  taught 
there,  and  became  musical  director  at  the  French 
theatre  in  1770.  holding  the  appointment  for  two 
years.  In  1780  he  became  Kapellmeister  to 
Prince   Heinrich   at   Rheinsberg  and   afterwards 
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was  conductor  at  Copenliagcn.  lie  published: 
Oemnf/e  am  Clavhr  (177!l)  and  Licder  im 
VolLstun  (17821,  which  were  printed  tdgethor, 
with  augmentations,  as  Lictlcr  im  IoU-s/oh  in 
1785;  Vhansoiis  Itclicniies  (1782)  ;  operettas  and 
operas  ;  the  oratorio  Johannes  und  Marie ;  and  the 
passion  cantata  Christi  To/I.  He  was  a  song 
composer  of  great  originality. 

SCHtlLZ,  iloRiTZ  (lS2.")-in04).  A  German 
sculptor,  hum  at  Leobschlitz,  I'pper  Silesia.  He 
studied  at  the  Industrial  School  in  Posen.  at 
the  Berlin  Academy,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Friedrich 
Drake.  From  1854  to  1870  he  lived  in  Rome, 
studying  the  old  masters  and  executing 
numerous  works.  Upon  his  return  he  pre|iare(l 
for  the  Jlonument  of  Victory  in  the  Kiinigsplatz 
of  Berlin  a  bronze  relief  of  the  liattle  of  Kij- 
niggriitz.  A  series  of  decorations  by  him  repre- 
senting elementary  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  occupies  a  place  in  the 
entrance  to  the  National  Gallery,  together  witli 
a  frieze,  22  meters  in  length,  depicting  "The  Tri- 
umph of  the  Artists,"  or  the  history  of  German 
art  as  displayed  in  its  chief  representatives.  His 
further  works  include  a  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  for  Tliorn,  and  numerous  subjects  derived 
from  allegory  or  classical  mythology. 

SCHTTLZE,  shul'tse.  Ernst  (1780-1817).  A 
German  poet,  l)orn  at  Celle.  He  studied  theology 
at  Gilttingen,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
philology.  The  death  of  Cacilie  Tychsen,  in 
whose  memory  his  epic  Ciicilie  (1818)  was  writ- 
ten, clouded  all  his  later  life.  His  writings 
are  romantic  in  style  and  mainly  in  allegorical 
form.  The  epic  Die  be^auherte  Rose  (1818),  his 
last  work,  is  a  poem  of  classic  beauty  of  style. 
fiiinillielie  poelisehe  HVr/.-p  were  edited  by  Bout- 
erwek  (3d  ed.,  witli  biography  by  Marggralf, 
Leipzig,   IS.1.1). 

SCHULZE,  Franz  Eiliiard  (1840—).  A  Ger- 
man zoologist,  born  in  Eldena  and  educated  at 
Eostock  and  Bonn.  He  was  professor  at  Rostock 
1865-73,  at  Gratz.  until  1884,  and  then  at  Berlin, 
where  he  became  director  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Institute.  Schulze  sailed  in  the  Pomer- 
ania  expedition,  while  he  was  at  Rostock;  spe- 
cialized on  sponges,  and  WTote  America nische 
HexaetineVideii.  His  most  important  single  dis- 
covery was  that  of  the  sponge  Halisarca,  a  mere 
germinal  cell   (1877). 

SCHULZE,  Friedrich  Avgust  ll77n-1849). 
A  (ierman  novelist,  born  in  Dresden.  His  first 
novel,  Der  Mann,  aiif  Freiefsfiissen  (1801),  was 
favoralily  received,  liut  his  work  as  a  whole  is 
without  particular  value.  Under  the  pseiulonym 
Friedrich  Laiui  he  wrote  many  volumes,  and 
with  Apel  edited  a  Gespensterbuch   (1810-14). 

SCHULZE,  Friedrich  Gottlob  (179.5-1800). 
A  German  economist,  born  at  Obergavernitz,  near 
IMeissen,  and  hence  called  Schulzc-Giivernitz.  He 
was  educated  at  Leipzig  and  Jena ;  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  latter  university  in  1821,  and,  after 
founding  there  an  agricultural  institute,  the  first 
connected  with  a  Gennan  university,  in  1832  went 
to  Greifswald,  where  he  established  a  similar 
training  school.  These  institutions  exercised 
great  influence  throughout  Germany.  In  1839  he 
returned  to  .Jena.  Schulze  wrote  Driitsehe 
Blatter  fiir  Lfindfcirtsehaff  uud  Nationalokono- 
iiiie  (1843-59),  XiitioiiriKIxOnomie  oder  \'olI,'fi- 
wirtschaftslehre     (1856),    and    the    posthumous 


Lchrhuch  der  aUgemeincn  Latidwirtschaft 
(1803).  A  memorial  to  him  was  erected  at 
Jena  in  1807.  Consult:  Birnbnum.  .S'c/ii(/;c  ah 
h'eforniator  der  Lniidnirlseliaftslclirc  (Frank- 
fort, 1800),  and  the  biogrnpliy  by  his  son,  Her- 
mann  (HeiiUdberg,  1888), 

SCHULZE,  .ToiiAXNE.s  (178C-18C9),  A  Ger- 
man iduiatdr  and  administrator.  He  was  born 
at  Briihl,  in  MecklenlmrgSchwerin,  studied  at 
Halle,  and  taught  at  Weimar  and  Hanau.  In 
1813  he  became  chief  counselor  on  education  in 
Frankfort,  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Coblenz  con- 
sistory, and  in  1818  referendary  to  the  Prussian 
.Ministry  of  Education  in  Berlin,  a  post  he  kept 
until  1S40,  and  one  in  which  his  great  work  of 
reforming  the  educational  methods  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia  was  performed.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  an  oflice  he  resigned  ten  years  after- 
wards. He  was  an  ardent  Hegelian"  and  edited 
Hegel's  Philnomenologic  des  (leistefi  (2d  ed. 
1841),  and  somt'  of  Winckelmann's  works.  Con- 
sult Varrentrapp.  .Johannes  .Sehiihe  und  das 
hiihire  preussische  Unterrichtsiicesen  (Leipzit;, 
1889). 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  da'llch,  Hermann 
(1808-83).  A  German  economist  and  sociologist, 
the  founder  of  the  German  coiiperative  move- 
ment. He  was  born  at  Delitzsch.  studied  juris- 
prudence at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
and  subsequently  held  judicial  positions  at 
Xaumburg  and  Berlin,  playing  a  prominent  part 
in  the  liberal  movement  of  1848-49  in  Prussia. 
Schulze-Delitzsch  advocated  coilperation  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  establishment  of  coiiperative 
associations  which  should  secure  to  the  laborers 
the  benefits  of  the  wholesale  market.  Cooperative 
banks  were  also  established,  which  lent  money 
on  moderate  terms.  He  endeavored  to  :iccustora 
the  people  to  rely  upon  their  own  initiative  to 
improve  their  condition.  He  declared  that  the 
function  of  the  State  should  be  limited  to  assur- 
ing industrial  and  personal  liberty.  Schulze- 
Delitzseh's  writings  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets.  His  most  importiint  doctrines  are 
embodied  in:  Information  on  Professional  and 
Labor  Associations  (18.50)  :  Manual  of  .t.s-.vocm- 
tion  for  Artisans  and  German  ^yorknten  (1853)  ; 
Suppression  of  Social  Reform  hi/  Lasalle  (  I860)  ; 
Social  /{ifihts  und  Duties  (18(J7);  Development 
of  Cooperative  As.iociationS'  in  German;/  (1870). 
Consult  Bernstein.  Sehuhe-Delitzsch.  Sein  Lehen 
und  Wirken   (Berlin.  1879). 

SCHULZE-GAVEKNITZ,  ga'vcr-nits.  (Jer- 
HABT  VON  (1864 — ).  A  German  economist,  born 
in  Breslau.  He  became  professor  at  Freiburg  in 
1893,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1896,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Freiburg.  He  wrote  Zum  sotialcii 
Fricden  (1890),  Gro-i^shetrieb  (1892),  Thomas 
Carli/les  ^^c(^  uud  Lehensanschauuny  (1893), 
Voll.-sirirlsehaftliehe  Studien  aus  Ixussland 
(1899  1.  and  other  historical  and  critical  studies. 

SCHUMACHEK,  shoo'miio-er,  Heinrich 
Christian  (1780-1850).  A  Danish  astronomer, 
born  at  Bramstedt,  Holstein.  He  studied  at  Kiel, 
.lena,  Copenhagen,  and  Giittingen.  In  1810  he 
became  adjunct  professor  of  astronomy  in  Copen- 
hagen. In  1813  he  was  ai)pointed  director  of 
the  -Mannheim  observatory,  and  in  1815  professor 
of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  Copenhagen 
observatory.  In  1822  he  published  tables  of  the 
distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  ilars,  and  Venus 
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from  the  moon.  In  ISi'2  lie  began  the  publica- 
tion of  liis  Astronomischc  \acltrichleii,  which  i8 
still  continued  in  an  unbroken  series,  and  is  re- 
garded US  perhaps  the  most  iniiiortant  of  as- 
Iroiioniieal  periodicals.  He  also  published,  in 
cwlpenilion  with  other  eminent  astronomers, 
Aslrwioiiiinchcs  Jiihrhuch  ( 1830-44) . 

SCHUMACHER,  Tbdeb.  A  Danish  states- 
man, (  uiiiil  (hillenfeld    (q.v.). 

SCHUMANN,  shoo'mlin,  Klara  (1810-06). 
Wife  of  Holiort  Schumann,  and  under  her  maiden 
name,  Klara  Wicek,  one  of  the  be.st  known  con- 
cert pianists  of  her  generation.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  W'ieck  (q.v.),  from  whom 
she  received  her  musical  education.  At  thir- 
teen years  of  age  she  began  tlie  concert  tours 
whicli  made  her  famous  and  which  led  to  her 
acipiaintancc  with  Schumann.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  lived  for  several  years  in 
Uerlin,  and  during  this  period  wrote  some  of  her 
most  charming  songs.  From  1878  to  1802  she 
served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Iloch  Conservatorium 
at  Frankfort.  Her  compositions  are  largely  in 
the  style  of  her  husband,  and  are  marked  by 
nuich  sincerity  and  some  originality.  They  in- 
clude: Op.  12,  12  poems  by  Kiiekert,  set  to 
nnisir  by  Robert  and  Klara  Schumann  (Nos.  2,  4, 
and  11  liy  the  latter)  ;  a  pianaforte  concerto  (op. 
7);  a  trio  (op.  17);  the  violin  romances  (op. 
22)  ;  and  several  preludes,  fugues,  variations,  and 
e.xercises. 

SCHUMANN,  Wax  (1827-80).  A  Prussian 
military  engineer,  famous  for  his  eflforts  to  util- 
ize armor-plate  in  warfare.  He  was  born  in 
JIagdeburg.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Civil 
War  he  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  ar- 
mored fortifications,  which  he  proceeded  to  study 
in  F.ngland  (1803-(!,5).  During  the  Franco- 
Priissian  War  he  was  on  fortification  duty,  and 
in  1872  he  retired,  immediately  entering  the 
Gruson  works.  There  he  devised  an  armored 
gun-carriage,  an  armored  mortar-platform,  a  dis- 
appearing carriage,  and  a  steel  wire  net  for  de- 
fense. A  rotary  iron-clad  tower  ])lanned  by  him 
was  adjudged  at  Bucharest  (188.5-8C)  superior 
to  that  of  Mougin.  Schumann  described  the 
salient  features  of  his  innovations  in  Die  Bedeiit- 
jiiifi  (Irchhiirer  GeschiUzpanter  fiir  eine  durch- 
ijrrifimlr  lieform  dcr  perniancnten  Befestiffniig 
(2d  ed.  1S85),  and  "Die  Panzerlafetten  und  ihrc 
fernere  Entwickelnng,"  in  the  [nternationiile 
Sevue  (1886).  Consult  Sehriider,  ^Schumann 
und  die  Panzerfortifikation  (Berlin,  1800). 

SCHUMANN,  Robert  (1810-56).  A  famous 
German  composer.  He  was  born  at  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  a  bookseller  and 
publisher.  At  Zwickau  he  received  little  musical 
instrnction  beyond  piano  lessons  from  an  old- 
fashioned,  pedantic  teacher,  Kuntzsch.  Until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old  he  had  no  instrnction 
in  composition.  He  then  placed  himself  under 
Heinrich  Dorn  at  Leipzig.  He  had  begun  to 
compose,  however,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  setting 
the  1.50th  Psalm  to  music.  His  father  died  in 
1826.  and  his  mother  being  violently  opposed  to 
his  choosing  a  musical  career,  Robert  in  1828 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  as  a 
law  student. 

Most  important  at  Leipzig  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Friedrich  Wieck,  a  gifted  musician. 
and  his  daughter  Klara,  then  in  her  ninth  vear. 


and  a  surprisingly  skillful  pianist.  Schumann 
plaicd  himself  under  Wicck's  instruction,  con- 
tinuing until  1820.  when  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  As  a  result  of  his 
assiduous  devotion  to  music,  he  socm  became 
known  throughout  Heidelberg  as  a  skillful  pian- 
ist, and  even  received  invitations  to  play  at  Jlann- 
heim  and  Mainz.  His  compositions  in  1829 
include  several  short  pieces,  which  after- 
wards appeared  among  the  Pupilloiis,  and  in  1830 
lie  composed  his  ^'(l|■illlio>^s  on  the  Xaiiie  of 
Abeij!).  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  lively  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  Meta  Abegg.  In  the 
spring  of  1830  Schumann  went  to  Frankfort  to 
hear  Paganini.  The  deep  impression  the  great 
violinist's  playing  made  upon  him  is  shown  by 
his  adaptation  and  elaboration  of  several  of  the 
famous  capriecios  for  the  piano. 

Schumann  now  determined  to  abandon  law  and 
devote  himself  to  music.  In  notifying  his  mother 
he  referred  her  to  Wieck  for  an  opinion  as  to 
his  abilities,  and  on  his  mother's  writing  to 
Wieck.  the  latter's  decision  was  in  favor  of 
Schumann.  He  was  at  last  beginning  to  realize 
the  disadvantage  of  having  neglected  theoretical 
studies.  Yet  even  now  he  did  not  take  up  tliese 
at  once.  On  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  resumed 
his  piano  lessons  with  Friedrich  Wieck  and  lived 
at  his  house.  An  accident  for  which  he  himself 
was  responsible  forced  him  to  give  up  piano  play- 
ing and  devote  himself  wholly  to  composition.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  he  was  making  as  a 
pianist,  he  devised  a  system  of  digital  gymnas- 
tics, with  the  result  that  he  injured  the  sinews 
of  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand  so  severely 
that  he  never  fully  regained  its  use.  It  was  this 
forced  abandonment  of  a  pianist's  career  which 
led  him  to  seek  instruction  in  composition  from 
Heinrich  Dorn,  who  took  him  as  a  pupil. 

The  year  1831  is  important  because  during  it 
Schumann  first  came  before  the  public  as  a 
musical    critic,    contributing   to    the    AUgemeine  I 

Musil-Zeitung      an      enthusiastic      critique      of  ' 

Chopin's    Don    Juan    Fantasia.       In    November,  •* 

1832,  he  was  in  Zwickau,  where  at  a  concert 
given  by  Klara  \\'ieek,  then  thirteen  years  old, 
a  symphony  by  him  in  G  minor,  now  wholly  un- 
known, was  performed.  On  his  return  to  Leip- 
zig he  removed  from  the  Wiecks'  house,  but  con- 
tinued on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  family. 
In  1833  he  completed  the  Paganini  transcriptions, 
and  wrote  his  piano  impromptus  on  a  theme  by 
Klara  Wieck,  a  composition  which  has  romantic 
interest,  as  the  young  pianist,  with  Avhom  his  re- 
lations at  that  time  were  wholly  artistic,  later 
became  his  wife  and  did  much  to  make  his  music 
famous. 

In  1834  Schumann  and  several  other  enthusi- 
astic musicians  and  critics  banded  themselves 
under  the  name  "Davidsbiindler"  to  wage  war 
against  philistinism  in  music,  as  David  had 
against  the  Philistines.  They  established  the 
Xeue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik.  Schumann's  con- 
tributions, when  not  over  his  own  name,  w-ere 
signed  Florestan,  Eusebius,  IMeister  Raro,  "2" 
and  "12."  They  were  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  he  possessed  the  gift  of  recognizing  incipient 
genius.  One  of  his  later  critiques  in  which,  under 
the  title  "Xeue  Bahnen,"  he  hailed  Brahms,  who 
was  almost  unknown,  as  a  musical  Messiah,  is  a 
most  notable  example  of  musical  prescience. 
Through  the  columns  of  his  paper  he  accelerated 
the  growing  fame  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn, 
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aided  Franz  and  Gade.  and  praetkally  introduced 
Berlioz  lo  the  musical  world  by  his  review  of  the 
Symphviiie  pluiiittisli<]ue.  lu  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  achicvcincnts  of  other  musicians  he 
was  most  liberally  ajjpreciative,  save  in  the  case 
of  Wayner,  whom,  at  tir>t  inclined  to  regard 
favorably,  he  afterwards  opposed. 

Schumann's  imjiortant  nuisical  work  of  1834 
was  the  Etudes  Ki/mijIioiiiiiiKx.  The  fidlowing 
year  saw  the  production  of  two  sonatas,  the  lirst, 
in  F  sharp  minor,  significantly  dedicated  "to 
Klara."  Subsequently  he  went  to  Vienna  in  hopes 
of  there  placing  the  Xeiie  '/.cilsrhrift  on  a  more 
remunerative  basis,  but  was  unsuccessful.  It  was 
during  his  Vienna  sojourn,  liowever,  that  he  visit- 
ed Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand  and  discovered 
Schubert's  great  ('  iiuijor  /^i/Dijthoiiii.  Friedrich 
Wicck  had  long  opposed  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Schumann,  but  in  September,  1S40, 
they  were  at  last  united.  The  years  of  Schumann's 
imcertainty  regarding  the  result  of  his  ardent 
passion  had  been  productive  of  some  of  his  tinest 
music.  ''Truly,"  he  wrote  to  Diu'n,  "the  contest 
for  Klara  has  yielded  much  music."  Several  of  the 
beautiful  '"Fantasiestiicke."  "Xoveletten."  "Xaclit- 
stlicke,"  and  the  "Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien" 
for  piano;  his  first  .symphony;  and  above  all  the 
songs,  1.3S  in  number,  written  in  1840.  and  in- 
cluding the  famous  "Liederkreis"  and  "Dichter- 
liebe"  of  Heine  and  "Frauenliebe  und  Leben"  of 
Chamisso,  are  among  the  productions  inspired  by 
his  love  for  Klara. 

When  Jlendelssohn  founded  the  conservatory 
at  Leipzig,  Schumann,  who  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  became  one  of  the  in- 
structors, but  made  little  impression  as  a 
teacher.  Among  the  important  works  composed 
before  his  removal  to  Dresden  are  the  choral 
work  Das  Paradics  und  die  Peri  and  the  cele- 
brated piano  quintet.  The  Schumanns  resided 
in  Dresden  from  1844  to  1850,  when  they  .settled 
in  Diissehlorf.  The  juincipal  works  of  the  Dres- 
den period  are  the  piano  concerto  (op.  54),  the 
C  major  .S',i/»i/;/i'jH^i/,  the  opera  Oowvcra  (un- 
successfully produced  in  Leipzig,  1850),  the  Man- 
fred music,  and  the  scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust. 
Schumann's  conductorship  of  the  Chorgesang- 
Verein  also  was  jn'oductive  of  much  cBoial  music. 

Even  while  in  Dresden  he  had  sufl'ered  from 
attacks  of  melancholia,  and  these  liecame  frequent 
after  he  moved  to  Diisseldorf,  whither  he  had 
been  called  as  musical  director.  Here,  never- 
theless, he  composed  the  I'hcnish  8i)i>ii)liony  (in- 
spired by  the  festivities  incidental  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal)  and  the  D  minor  i^jim phony.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  1854.  during  a  fit  of  melancholy,  he  at- 
tempted suicide  by  jumpii;<r  into  the  Rhine.  He 
was  rescued  and  taken  to  a  private  asylum  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  where  he  died,  .July  29, 
1856. 

Schumann's  compositions  are  essentiality  ex- 
pressions of  moods.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sub- 
jective, most  "intimate"  of  composers,  and  for 
this  reason  most  successful  in  the  more  compact 
forms  such  as  the  Lied,  and  in  one-movement 
pieces  like  his  "Xoveletten"  and  "Fantasie- 
stiicke," or  in  works  consisting  of  a  series  of 
smaller  divisions  like  his  "Kinderscenen"  and 
"Faschingsschwank."  While  this  is  true  in  a 
general  way,  the  piano  concerto,  piano  quintet, 
sonata  in  G  minor,  and  his  first  and  second  ^vm- 
phonies   rank   among   the   best     of    their     kind, 


though,  as  regards  the  -ymphonies,  his  orchestra- 
tion is  far  from  brilliant.  In  his  compositions  he 
was  one  of  the  founder-.,  and  in  his  writings 
the  chief  advocate  of  the  Neo-Uoniantic  School, 
and  perhaps  nowhere  have  the  tendencies  of  this 
school  found  more  compact  ami  elo(|uent  e.\preH- 
sion  than  in  liis  songs.  They  diller  from  those 
of  his  ininu'diate  forerunner,  Schubert,  in  a  closer 
intcrknitting  of  voice  and  accompaniment,  in 
which  respect  Brahms  is,  par  excellence,  Schu- 
mann's successor.  Consult  the  biographies  by 
Wasielewski  (Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1871),  Rei.S9- 
mann  (Berlin.  187t»),  Spitta  (1-eipzig.  1883), 
Fuller-Jlaitland,  in  the  "Great  Musicians"  series 
(New  York.  1884),  Erler  (Berlin,  1887),  Rie- 
mann  (Leipzig,  1887),  and  Batka  (ib.,  1892). 
.\lso  Jansen,  Vie  Darid.si/iindirr  (Leipzig,  1893)  ; 
Wasielewski,  Seliiimaniana  (Bonn,  1884);  anil 
^  ogel,  »S'c/i»nio»»i.9  Klnrierlonpovsie  (Leipzig, 
1887). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK.  hlnk,  Erne.stixe,  n^ 
FvOlcssLER  (ISCl— I.  A  tJerman  dramatic  con- 
tralto, born  ;it  Lieben,  near  I'rague.  She  studied 
with  Marietta  von  Leclair  at  Gratz,  and  nuule  her 
d^but  at  Dresden  in  1878,  as  Azucena  in  II  Trora- 
tore.  For  four  vears  she  sang  in  Dresden,  and 
from  1883  in  the'Hamburg  Stadttheater.  In  189(i, 
at  Bayreuth,  she  took  the  roles  of  Erda,  Wal- 
trautc,  and  the  first  \orn,  in  Der  liinr/  des 
yibehingen.  She  was  married  to  Heink  in  1883, 
and  to  Paul  Schumann  in  I8!I3.  She  made  her 
American  debut  iu  1898,  and  sang  with  uniform 
success  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  cities. 

SCHTJRER,  shi.i'rer,  Emil  (1844—),  A  Ger- 
man Lutheran  theologian.  He  was  born  in  Augs- 
burg, studied  theohigy  at  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and 
Heidelberg,  became  professor  of  theology  succes- 
sively at  Leipzig,  1873,  Giessen,  1878,  Kiel.  1890, 
and  Giittingen,  1805.  He  has  published  Die  Oe- 
meindererfasHuntj  der  -Juden  in  Rom  (1879),  Die 
iillesten  Christenyemeinden  im  riimischen  Reich 
( 1894) ,  and,  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
deschielite  rfc?  jiidi.sehen  Volhes  im  Zeilaller 
Jestt  Christi  (188(i-90:  Eng.  trans..  1880-90). 
-\fter  1870,  with  Adolf  Harnaek,  he  edited  the 
Theoioyiseh  e  L  ill  era  t  nrzeitung. 

SCHURMAN,  shur'man,  .T.\con  GoiLn  (1854 
— ).  .\n  American  educator,  burn  at  Freetown, 
Prince  Edward  l>land.  He  began  his  academic 
education  at  .\cadia  Cidlege.  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
1875  won  the  Gilchrist  Camidian  Scholarship  at 
the  University  of  London,  where  he  received  his 
degree  in  1877,  Afterwards  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Heidelberg.  Ber- 
lin, and  Gr.ttingen.  From  1880  to  1882  he  was 
])rofessor  of  psychology-,  ])olitical  economy,  and 
English  literature  at  Acadia  College:  from  1882 
to  1880  was  professor  of  Englisli  llti'rature  and 
]>liilosophy  at  Dalhousie  College,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  professor  of  jihilosophy  at  Cornell 
University.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  Sage  School  of  Philosojihy  at  Ciunell,  and  in 
1892  succeeded  Charles  Kendall  Adams  (q.v.)  as 
president  of  the  university.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Philosophirnl  Rerieir  in  1892.  In  .Tan- 
uary.  1899,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Mc- 
Kiiiley  chairman  of  the  first  Pliilippine  Commis- 
sion, and  spent  the  greater  jiart  of  Ihi'  -ucceeding 
year  in  the  Phili^ipine  Islands.  His  publications 
include:  Kantian  Ethiea  rind  the  Ethic.i  of  Eva- 
Intion  (1881)  :  Tlie  Ethical  Import  of  Dnriiinism 
(1S88)  ;  Belief  in  God  (1890)  ;  Agnosticism  and 
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Rrligion  (1806):  and  Philippine  Affairs:  A 
K'lrositcct  and  tin  Outlook    (11102). 

SCHURZ,  slHuts,  Carl  (182!)—).  A  Gcniian- 
.AiiK-riLHii  soldier  and  ixilitiral  leader,  born  at 
Lildar,  Prussia.  He  was  edueated  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Cologne  and  tlie  University  of  Bonn, 
at  which  latter  phioe  he  became  tlie  associate 
of  tiottfricd  Kinkel  (((.v.),  then  professor  at 
Honn.  in  tlio  |niblication  of  a  liberal  newspaper, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848-4y.  as  a  result  of  whicli  lie  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Switzerland.  In  1850  Schurz  re- 
turned secretly  to  Germany,  and  with  great  skill 
suc<Tcded  in  bringing  about  tlie  memorable  escajje 
of  Kinkel  from  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  After 
a  residence  in  Paris  as  correspondent  for 
German  papers,  and  in  London,  wliere  he  was 
a  teacher,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1852,  settling  first  in  Philadelphia  and  after- 
wards in  Wisconsin,  where  lie  made  Eepublicau 
campaign  speeches  in  German  in  1856,  and  the 
next  year  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  fur  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  1859  he  began  to  practice 
law  in  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  1860,  and  de- 
livered both  English  and  German  speeches,  of  re- 
markable eloquence,  during  the  canvass  of  that 
year.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain  by  President  Lincoln,  but  resigned  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  joined  the  army. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1862; 
commanded  a  division  at  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Kun.  was  commissioned  major-general  in 
1863,  led  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville. 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and 
Chattanooga,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Southern  States 
as  a  special  commissioner  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  afl'airs 
in  the  seceded  States,  his  report  having  con- 
siderable influence.  He  was  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Xew  York  Tribune  in  1865-06, 
founded  the  Detroit  I^ost  in  1866,  and  the  next 
Tear  Ijccame  editor  of  the  Saint  Louis  Wcstliche 
Post. 

From  1869  to  1875  he  served  as  United  States 
Senator  from  ilissouri.  He  opposed  many  of  the 
measures  of  the  Grant  administration,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  movement,  and  in  1872  presided  over 
the  Cincinnati  convention  which  nominated 
Greeley  for  President.  He  supported  Hayes  in 
1870,  and  afterwards  served  in  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1877-81).  In  1881- 
84  he  was  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Ereninrj  Post. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  among  the  Independent  Repub- 
licans to  repudiate  the  nomination  of  Blaine, 
and  in  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
several  Western  States,  he  made  vigorous 
speeches,  favoring  the  election  of  Cleveland.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  after  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  civil-service 
reform,  in  support  of  which  he  wrote  many  arti- 
cles and  reports  and  delivered  many  speeches. 
His  publications  include  biographies  of  Henry 
Clay   (1887)   and  of  Abraham  Lincoln   (1891). 

SCHiJTT,  shut.  Two  islands  in  the  Danube, 
situated  in  the  Hungarian  plain  between  Press- 
burg  and  Komorn.  and  mostly  in  these  two  coun- 
ties.    Great  Schutt  Island  is  bordered  by  the 


Danube  proper  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  the 
Little  Danube  and  the  Schwarzwasser  (Oereg- 
dnna)  (Map:  Hungary,  E  3).  It  is  58  miles  long, 
from  10  to  20  miles  wide,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Hoods  of  the  rivers,  being  low  and  even.  Owing  to 
its  rich  soil,  it  is  called  the  Golden  Garden  of 
Hungary.  Grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  raised. 
There  are  sugar  factories.  It  has  several 
towns,  including  Komorn,  which  is  situated  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  island.  The  total 
population  is  about  23,500. — Little  Sciiutt 
IsLA^•D,  bordered  by  the  Danube  proper  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  by  the  \\"icselburger  Danube, 
and  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Great  Schutt 
Island,  is  28  miles  long.  It  belongs  to  the  coim- 
ties  of  Kaab  and  Wieselburg. 

SCHtJTZ,  shuts,  Heinrich,  known  by  the 
Latinized  form  of  his  name  as  Sagittakius 
(1585-1672).  The  most  important  German  com- 
poser of  the .  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Ko- 
stritz,  near  Gera,  Saxony.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  became  a  chorister  of  the  Court  Cliapel 
at  Cassel,  in  whicli  city  he  also  attended  the 
gymnasium.  In  1007  he  went  to  JIarburg  L-ni- 
versity,  to  study  jurisprudence.  He  abandoned 
the  law,  however,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli  until  the  death 
of  that  master  in  1612.  In  1617  he  was  appointed 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Elector  of  Sa.xouy  in  Dres- 
den, with  whose  orchestra  he  had  been  connected 
for  two  years.  He  w'as  a  prolific  composer  and 
writer  and  has  been  well  described  as  "standing 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  Palestrina 
and  Bach."  In  his  writing  he  combined  the  im- 
pressive Italian  choral  style  with  the  new  dra- 
matic nionodic  style  of  ilonteverde.  He  was  the 
composer  of  the  first  German  opera,  Dafnc 
(1027). 

SCHUYLER,  ski'Ier,  Eugene  (1840-90).  An 
American  diplomat  and  historian.  He  was  born 
in  Ithaca,  X.  Y'.  After  graduation  at  Yale(  1859), 
he  practiced  law  in  Xew  Y'ork,  entered  the  dip- 
lomatic service  (1860).  was  made  consul  at  Mos- 
cow (1867-09),  at  Eeval  (1809-70),  and  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg  (1870-70). 
In  1S73  he  traveled  for  eight  months  through 
Russian  Turkestan,  Khokan,  and  Bokhara,  and 
Avrote  Turkestan  (1870).  In  1876  he  was  made 
secretary  of  legation  and  Consul-General  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  prepared  a  report  on  Bulgarian 
atrocities  that  had  international  consequences. 
He  was  subsequently  consul  at  Birmingham 
(1878)  and  Rome  (1879),  chargg  d'affaires  and 
Consul-General  at  Bucharest  (1880),  and  (1882- 
1884)  ^Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Rumania :  then,  returning  to 
America,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  He 
was  Consul-General  at  Cairo  till  his  death.  His 
chief  books  are  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
Russia  (1884)  and  American  Diplomacy  and  the 
Furtherance  of  Commerce  (1886).  His  chief  es- 
says were  posthumously  collected  in  Italian  In- 
fluences, with  an  accompanying  volume  Selected 
Essaiis,  uith  a  Memoir  hit  Evelyn  Schuyler 
Scha'effer  (1901).  Schuyler  was  also  translator 
of  Tursenieff's  Fathers  and  Sons  (1867)  and 
Tolstoy's  The  Cossacks  (1878). 

SCHUYLER,  Montgomery  (1843—).^  An 
American  journalist,  born  in  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  He 
studied  at  Hobart  College,  but  did  not  graduate, 
and  in   1865  joined  the  staff'  of  the  Xew  York 
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TVorld.  remaining  with  Hint  papor  in  varioii-; 
capacities  xintil  18S3,  alter  uliiili  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  on  tlic  New  York  Times.  He 
made  a  special  study  of  arcliiteetiirc,  upon  wliioli 
subject  lie  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  maga- 
zines. He  published  The  lirookiijn  ISridijc 
(1883),  with  William  C.  Conant,  and  Studies  in 
American  Architecture  (1892). 

SCHUYLER,  Philip  (1733-1804).  An  emi- 
nent Aiiieriean  soldier  and  statesman,  born  No- 
vember 20,  1733,  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  Entering  the 
English  army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and' 
Indian  War,  he  served  as  ca])tain  in  1755,  and  as 
captain  and  commissary  in  1750.  In  1757  he  re- 
signed, but  reentered  the  army,  as  major,  in 
1758,  and  served  as  sucli  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  elected  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  in 
17(iS,  and  in  ilay,  1775,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  by  which  he  was  made  a 
major-general  on  June  19.  Being  assigned  by 
Washington  to  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Department,  he  organized  the  expedition  against 
Canada,  which  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  but  he  was  forced  by  illness  to  de- 
pute the  active  leadership  of  the  invading  troops 
to  C4eneral  Richard  Jlontcomery  (q.v. ).  Return- 
ing to  Albany,  he  directed  operations  against  the 
Indians  and  Tories,  and,  as  Indian  Commissioner, 
carried  on  important  negotiations  with  the  Six 
Nations.  Meanwhile  Cieneral  iloratio  Gates 
(q.v.)  and  many  of  the  New  England  delegates, 
who  had  been  oflended  by  Schuyler's  attitude  in 
the  New-Y'ork-Massachusetts  boundary  disputes, 
began  scheming  for  his  removal :  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  disgusted  at  these  intrigues,  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted 
by  Congress.  In  April,  1777,  a  C'ongi'essional 
court  of  inquiry  strongly  connnended  him  for  his 
conduct  hitherto,  but  the  attacks  continued,  be- 
ing especially  bitter  after  St.  Clair's  evacuation 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  on  August  19  General  Giates 
■was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  command  of 
the  Northern  Department.  Sehuyler,  however, 
remained  with  the  army  and  assisted  very  ma- 
terially in  the  operations  against  Burgoyne.  A 
court-martial,  convened  in  October.  1778,  acquit- 
ted him  with  the  highest  honor  of  all  charges, 
and  his  resignation  having  been  accepted  April 
19,  1779.  he  became  one  of  New  Y'ork's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  serving  until  1781.  After 
the  war  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party,  and  held  many  important  State 
offices,  besides  representing  New  Y'ork  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1789-91  and  again  in 
1797-98.  While  serving  in  the  State  Senate  he 
helped  codify  the  New  York  laws,  and  ardently 
advocated  the  building  of  State  canals.  Through- 
out his  public  career  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
great  abilities,  his  stanch  patriotism,  and  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  diity.  His  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  Alexander  Hamilton.  Consult 
his  Life  by  Lossijig  (New  Y'ork,  1872)  and  Tuek- 
erman   (ib.,  1903) . 

SCHUYLKILL,  skool'kil.  A  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania, rising  in  the  highlands  of  Schuylkill 
County  and  flowing  southeast  125  miles  to  the 
Delaware,  which  it  joins  at  Philadelphia  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  has  been  improved  for 
slack-water  navigation  nearly  to  its  source;  it 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  Philadelphia's 
water  supply,  and  affords  extensive  w'harfage  in 
its  course  through  the  city. 


SCHWAB,  shviib.  Gistav  (1702-1850).  A 
<;<rman  poet,  scholar,  and  pastor,  born  at  Stutt- 
gart. He  studied  at  Tiibingen,  taught  at  Stutt- 
gart, becanie  pastor  at  Goniaringen  (  1837)  and  in 
Stuttgart  (1841).  In  poetry  he  regarded  liiTU- 
self  as  "the  eldest  pupil  of  I'hland."  but  he 
lacked  his  classic  simplicity  and  sense  of  form. 
Several  of  his  ballads  are  deservedly  popular  for 
their  purity  and  warmth  of  feeling.  His  (Ic- 
dichte  (1828-29)  were  revised  and  pruned 
as  AVhc  Atisicahl  (1838)  and  are  still  reprinted. 
Schwab  wrote  in  prose  a  Life  of  Seliiller  (1840), 
Die  seliihisten  Saqeii.  des  hlassisehen  Allertums 
(1838-40;  often  '  recdited ) .  Deutsche  Yolks- 
hiichcr  (1843;  often  reprinted),  and  a  Wcgweiscr 
durch  die  Litlerutur  dcr  Deutseheii  (1840).  Con- 
sult Kliipfel,  (luHtar  Schwab  als  Dichtcr  tind 
Hchriflslrlhr  (Stuttgart,  1884). 

SCHWAB,  shwiib,  Joiix  Ciibistopiier  (1865 
— ).  .\n  American  economist  and  historian,  born 
in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1880. 
and  after  postgraduate  study  there,  at  Berlin, 
and  at  Giittingen,  became  professor  of  economics 
at  Y'ale  in  1898.  He  wrote  Histori/  of  the  ?,'cio 
York  I'ropertyi  Tux  in  the  pidilications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  (vol.  v.,  1890; 
and  in  German  in  the  Jenaer  staatsicisseiiseliaft- 
liche  Studien.  vol.  iii.,  pt.  3,  1890)  ;  a  monograph 
on  the  history  of  the  eurric\ilum  of  Y'ale  Col- 
lege: and  the  important  Ttic  Confederate  States 
of  Aiiierieii   (  19111 ). 

SCHWABACH,  shva'biic,.  A  town  of  the 
Province  of  Middle  Franconia.  Bavaria,  9  miles 
south  of  Nuremberg.  The  Gothic  Church  of  Saint 
.Tohn,  dating  from  1469,  contains  a  magnificent 
altar-piece  by  Veit  Stoss.  and  fine  old  paintings. 
The  (iothic  ciborium,  nearly  fifty  feet  high,  is 
the  work  of  A.  Kraft't.  The  market  place  con- 
tains a  beautiful  fountain  built  in  1617.  Gold 
and  silver  wire  is  manufactured.  The  famous 
Schwabacli  needles  are  made  here.  The  Schwa- 
bach  Articles  ( 1529)  were  the  basis  for  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (1530).  Population,  in  1900, 
9385. 

SCHWABE,  shvilOie.  LrnwiG  von  (1835—). 
A  German  classical  philologist,  born  at  Giessen. 
He  became  professor  in  the  I'niversity  of  Tiibin- 
gen. His  important  publications  are:  Qua;stio»es 
Catulliuiiw  (1862):  Catullufi  (1866.  1886);  De 
Musao  Xonni  Imitatore  (187(i).  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Teuffel's  Geschichte 
dcr  riimificlicn  Littcrutur  (1890). 

SCHWABENSPIEGEL,  shvii'ben  -  shpegcl 
(Swabian  ]\Iirror).  A  nicdiseval  German  law- 
book, compiled  probably  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Bamberg,  about  1259. 
Its  main  source  was  the  Saehsenspiegel  (q.v.), 
and  it  attained  legal  authority  chiefly  in  Rwabia, 
Alsace.  Franconia,  Switzerland,  and  -\ustria.  It 
was  written  in  Upper-German  and  printed  at  an 
early  period,  probably  at  Augslierg:  the  first 
dated  edition  is  of  1480.  A  thorough  critical 
edition,  l>y  Rockinger.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  in  preparation. 

SCHWABISCH    HALL,    shvii'bish    hjil.     A 

town  of  Cermany.     See  Hai.i.. 

SCHWALBACH,  shviil'baK  (officially  called 
La.mien  Sim  WAi  BACH  ) .  .\  mineral  spa,  13  mile-i 
by  rail  northwest  of  Wiesbaden,  in  Hesse-Nassau. 
Germany.  It  was  a  fashionable  watering  place  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  is 
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now  annually  visited  l>y  only  7000  persons.  The 
Milters  conta'iii  iron  and  carbonic  acid.  Popula- 
tion, in  I'.'OO.  2077. 

SCHWALBE,  shviil'be,  Benedikt.  A  Ger- 
man Jiiiiidiitine  monk.     See  CiiiCLiuosiUS. 

SCHWANN,  shviin,  Tiikohok  ( 1810-82) .  A 
Geniiaii  |iliyslolo<jist  and  histologist,  born  at  Xeuss 
and  oducat'cd  in  lionn.  Wiirzburg,  and  Berlin.  In 
the  Anatomical  -Museni  of  Berlin,  he  assisted 
Johannes  Miiller  from  1834  to  1838,  and  discovered 
pepsin,  made  valuable  .studies  on  artificial  di- 
gestion, fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  yeast,  the  mechanism  of  muscular 
and  arterial  contraction,  the  double  direction  of 
nerves,  and  the  envelop  of  nerve  fibres.  In  1838- 
48  he  was  professor  at  Louvain,  and  then  held 
a  chair  at  Li&ge  for  another  decade.  Schwann 
made  many  pliysiological  discoveries,  but  his  most 
important  achicvciiii'iit  was  his  foundation  of  the 
modern  cellular  tlicory  in  Micfoscopical  Investi- 
gations on  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and 
Grouth  of  Plants  and  Animals  (1839;  Eng.  ver- 
sion, 1847).  He  wrote  "Anatomic  du  corps  hu- 
niain"  for  the  Brussels  Encylopedie  populaire 
(ISof,). 

SCHWANTHALER,  shviin'tii'ler,  Ludwig 
VON  (1802-48).  A  German  sculptor,  born  at 
Munich.  He  studied  under  his  father,  Franz 
Schwanthaler  (1702-1820),  a  sculptor,  and  in 
the  ihniich  Academy.  His  first  royal  commission 
was  received  in  1824  from  King  Maximilian  I., 
an  <uder  for  a  silver  ^pergne  with  reliefs  from  the 
myth  of  Prometlieus.  Thereafter  he  enjo.ved  a 
greater  share  of  the  patronage  liestowed  U])on  the 
art  by  the  House  of  \A'ittelsbach.  In  182G  King 
Louis  I.  sent  him  to  Rome.  Upon  his  return 
to  Munich  the  next  year,  he  w-as  commissioned 
to  execute  reliefs  and  decorative  features  for  the 
New  Glyptolhek.  To  this  period,  also,  belong  the 
statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  and  the  Bacchus  frieze  (20,5  feet 
long)  in  Duke  Max's  banqueting  hall.  In  1832 
he  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  sev- 
eral groups  for  the  southern  pediment  of  the 
Walhalla  at  Regensburg.  and  models  for  his  24 
.statues  of  painters  in  the  New  Pinakothek.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Munich 
Academy.  About  him  gathered  many  of  the  most 
promising  young  sculptors  in  Germany,  who  were 
of  great  assistance  in  his  numerous  commissions. 
For  Louis  I.  he  executed  Homeric  reliefs  in  the 
Kiinigsbau,  and  twelve  colossal  statues  of  Wit- 
telsbach  princes :  also  the  pediments  of  the  Wal- 
halla at  Regensburg  and  of  the  Propyheum  at 
Munich,  and  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria 
(1844-50),  nearly  63  feet  high,  in  front  of  the 
Ruhmeshalle  at  jlunich.  Mention  must  be  made 
as  well  of  his  monuments  to  .Jean  Paul  (1841), 
at  Bayreuth;  to  Jlozart  (1842),  at  Salzburg; 
and  to  (ioetlie  (1843),  at  Frankfort:  of  his  stat- 
ues of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 
Baden  (1840;  Karlsruhe),  the  Grand  Duke  Louis 
of  Hesse  ( Darmstadt ) ,  the  Margrave  Frederick 
Alexander  of  Brandenburg  (1843;  Erlangen), 
and  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  ( 1843 ; 
Speyer  cathedral )  ;  and  of  the  charming  relief  of 
two  dancers,  besides  other  figures  in  the  palace  at 
Wiesba<len.  Consult  Trautmann,  Sckiranthalers 
Reliiiuien   (Munich,  1858), 

SCHWARTZ,  shvarts,  Marie  Esp^rance  von 
(known  also  as  Elpis  Melena)  (1821-09).  A 
German  author,  daughter  of  the  Hamburg  banker 


Brandt,  born  at  Southgate,  England.  After  a 
first  early  marriage  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
banker  Von  Schwartz,  of  Hamburg,  from  whom 
she  eventually  was  separated.  She  then  settled 
in  Rome  and  devoted  herself  to  literary  work. 
A  friendship  with  Garibaldi  was  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  her  residence  in  Italy. 
Among  her  numerous  works  may  be  luinied : 
Blatter  aiis  dent  afrikanischen  lieisctugcbuche 
einer  Dame  (1849);  Garibaldis  Denkiciirdig- 
keitcn  (1801)  ;  Die  Insel  Krcta  untcr  dcr  otto- 
manischcn  Veriialtiing  (1867)  ;  Krcta-Bicnc,  oder 
krctisclie  ^'olkslicder,  Sagen,  Liehcs-,  Denk-,  iind 
Sittcnspriiche   (1874);   Garibaldi   (1884). 

SCHWARTZ,  Marie  Sofia.  (1819-84).  A 
Swedish  novelist,  born  at  Borfts.  As  an 
autlior  she  was  very  popular,  not  only  in  Sweden, 
but  also  in  Cieruiany,  where  most  of  her  writ- 
ings were  published.  Her  novels  were  frequently 
collected  in  Cierman  versions.  The  chief  are: 
Uannen  of  Bordoch  Quinnan  of  Falket  (1858)  ; 
Arhetet  Adlar  Manncn-  (1859);  and  Arbetets 
barn,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  America 
(1894). 

SCHWARTZ,  WiLHELM  (1821-99).  A  Ger- 
man mythulogist.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  studied 
there  and  in  Leipzig,  taught  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Werder  gynuiasium  in  Berlin,  and  was 
director,  successively,  of  the  gj'mnasiums  at  Neu- 
ruppin  (1804-72),  then,  until'l8S2,  of  the  Fried- 
rich-Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at  Posen,  and  from 
1882  until  1894  of  the  Luisen  Gymnasium  at  Ber- 
lin. He  wrote:  Miirkische  Hnqen  iind  iliirchen 
(1843)  and  Xorddeiitsche  Sagen  (1849),  lioth 
results  of  early  studies  and  travels  with  Adal- 
bert Kuhn;  Vrsprung  der  ilythologie  (1860); 
Die  poctischen  IS'aturanschauungen  der  Griechcn, 
Romer  vnd  Deutsehen  in-  Hirer  Be::iehung  ^^■i/r 
Mythologie  (1804-79)  ;  Prahistorisch-anthropolo- 
gische  Stiidien  (1884)  ;  and  Xachkliinge  priihis- 
torischcn  Volksglauhens  im  Homer  (1894), 

SCHWARTZE,  shvilr'tse,  Hermann  (1837 
— ).  A  Gcrnuin  aurist,  born  at  Neuhof.  in  Poiiie- 
rania,  and  educated  in  Berlin  and  Wiirzliurg. 
He  became  docent  in  1863.  professor  in  1S6S.  and 
director  of  the  aural  clinic  in  1884  at  the  Ini- 
versity  of  Halle.  One  of  the  founders  of  modern 
otologj',  Schwartze  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  ear  and  improved  the  methods 
of  paracentesis  on  the  tympanic  memljrane,  and 
of  the  opening  of  inflamed  apophy.ses  of  the  mid- 
dle ear.  He  wrote  Praktische  Beitriige  cwr 
Olirenkeilkiinde  (1864),  Pathologische  Anatomie 
des  Ohrs  (1878),  and  Lehrbnch  der  chirurgischen 
Krankheiten  des  Ohrs  (1885):  was  coeditor  with 
Berthold  of  the  Bandbiich  der  Ohrrnheilkunde 
(1892-93);  and  in  1872  became  editor  of  the 
Archil-  fiir  Ohrenheilkunde. 

SCHWARZ,  shvarts,  Berthold.  A  Franciscan 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  name  is 
thought  to  have  been  Konstantin  Ancklitzen.  He 
is  said  to  have  discovered  gunpowder  while  in 
prison  for  sorcery,  about  1330.  It  is.  however, 
jjrobable  that  giuipowder  had  been  known  before, 
and  that  Schwarz  only  utilized  it  for  military 
])urposes.  There  is  a  monument  to  him  at  Frei- 
burg, which  is  assumed  to  be  his  birthplace. 

SCHWARZ,  Herm.\kn  Ajiandus  (1843  —  ). 
A  (Jerinan  nuithematician.  born  at  Hermsdorf,  in 
Silesia,  and  educated  in  Berlin.  He  Ijecame  pro- 
fessor at  Halle  in  1867.  at  the  Zurich  Polvtechnic 
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in  18C9,  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1875, 
and  lit  iierlin  in  lSSi2.  tSchwarz  was  a  lollowur 
of  Weierstrass,  some  of  whose  lectures  he  edited 
under  the  title  Foniiflii  mid  Lehrsiitze  zum  (jc- 
brauche  der  cllii>tischen  Funktioiun  (1883-85;  2d 
ed.  1803).  His  own  woi-ks  on  minimal  surfaces 
and  the  theory  of  functions  inchule  licslitiimiuig 
einer  spc::icllcn  MiiiiiiuitjUicUe,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  in  18(i7  and  printed  in 
1871.  and  Uesamiiielte  inathcmutinche  Ablitiiul- 
liiiKjni    (ISilO). 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT,  shviirts'- 
biiorK  r<l«T'dol-:rt.'(t.  A  principality  and  constituent 
State  of  the  German  Empire,  situated  in  'I'lui- 
ringia,  and  consisting  of  several  detached  por- 
tions. The  capital,  Kudolstadt,  is  18  miles  sovitli 
of  \\eimar.  Total  area,  303  square  miles.  The 
western  and  larger  part  belongs  to  the  region 
of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  21100  feet.  The  eastern  part  is  lower.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Saale.  Agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation.  There  are  extensive  forests  in 
the  western  part,  and  good  pasture  land.  The 
chief  mineral  deposits  are  iron,  lignite,  gypsum, 
and  slate.  In  the  western  district  are  niuncrdus 
glass  and  porcelain  factories.  Other  manufac- 
tures are  paper,  toys,  textiles,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  flour.  The  Diet  of  the  principality 
consists  of  16  members,  of  whom  four  are  elected 
by  the  higliest  taxed  citizens  and  the  rest  by  the 
general  population  for  three  years.  The  princi- 
pality has  one  vote  in  the  Bundesrat,  and  re- 
turns one  member  to  the  Reichstag.  Population, 
in  1900.  93.059.  chiefly  Protestants.  In  this 
principality  is  the  Castle  of  Schwarzburg.  ro- 
mantically situated  on  the  Sehwarza,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Prince. 

The  ruling  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Thuringian  princely  houses.  The  media>\'al  count- 
ship  of  Schwarzburg  was  divided  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  into  the  two  countships  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Schwarzburg-Arn- 
stadt,  the  later  Sehwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
About  a  century  later  the  ruling  houses  were 
elevated  to  the  princely  dignity. 

SCHWARZBTTRG    -    SONDERSHATJSEN, 

zijn'ilcr^-liou'zrn.  A  principality  and  oonVtitui'ut 
State  of  tlie  German  Empire,  situated  in  Thurin- 
gia,  and  consisting  of  several  detached  di-tricts. 
the  main  portion  being  inclosed  within  the  Pru-i- 
sian  Province  of  Saxony.  Total  area.  333  square 
miles.  The  Thuringian  Forest  covers  ])art  of 
the  principality.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile, 
and  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  The 
forests  are  also  important.  There  are  nu- 
merous small  porcelain  factories,  glass  works, 
jnachine  works,  jjaint  factories,  tanneries,  shoe 
factories,  and  sugar  mills.  The  Constitution  of 
the  principality,  dating  from  1857,  provides  for 
n  Diet  of  15  members,  of  whom  five  are  apiiointcd 
by  the  Prince,  five  are  elected  by  tlie  highest 
taxed  citizens,  and  five  by  the  inhabitants  in  gen- 
eral, for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  principality 
has  one  vote  in  the  Bundesrat  and  returns  one 
Deputv  to  the  Reichstag.  Population,  in  IS'.IO. 
75.510:  in  1900.  80.898,  prineijially  Protestants. 
Tlie  capital  is  Sondershausen  (q.v.)  ;  the  largest 
town  is  Arnstadt.  For  history,  see  Schw.\bz- 
BrRri-RinoLST.\nT. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  shvartsVn-berK.  A 
princely  family,  originally  of  Franeonia.  but 
later    of    Austria.      About    1420    Erkinoer    VON 


Seinsheim  purchased  the  lordsliip  of  SchwaVzen- 
berg  in  Franeonia,  and  in  142!)  he  was  nu>de 
a  baron  of  the  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund.  Several  of  thi.>  family  have  been  promi- 
nent in  European  affairs.  The  most  notable 
are:  (1)  Adam,  Count  of  SchwarzenlH-rg,  was 
born  in  1584,  and  became  a  privy  councilor  of 
(ieorge  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  vacillating  policy 
of  Brandenburg  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
a  course  most  unfortunate  in  its  results,  and  for 
this  he  was  punished  after  the  accession  of  the 
Great  Elector,  in  1040,  by  imjiriscmnient  in  the 
fortress  of  Spandau,  where  he  died  March  14, 
1041.  (2)  Kari,  PiiiLii'i',  Prince  of  Schwarzen- 
berg.  He  was  born  at  Vienna,  April  15,  1771, 
.served  against  the  Turks,  and  rose  to  the  grailc  of 
lieutenant  field-marshal  in  1799.  He  conunanded 
a  divi-iion  under  ilack  in  the  cam])aign  of  1805, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  He  wa.s 
ajjpointcd  AnU)a>sador  at  the  Russian  Court  in 
1808,  by  the  express  wish  of  the  Emperor  .\le.\an- 
der;  fought  at  Wagram  in  1S09:  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  conducted  the  negotiations 
preliminar_v  to  the  marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  to  Xapoleon.  Both  in  this  capacity 
and  as  Ambassador  at  Paris  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  Xapoleon,  and  the  latter  expressly  demanded 
for  him  the  post  of  General-inCiiief  of  the 
Austrian  contingent  of  30,000  men  which  had 
been  sent  to  aid  France  against  Russia  in  1812. 
Schwarzenberg  with  his  little  army  entered  Rus- 
sia from  Gialicia,  crossed  the  Bug,  and  achieved 
some  slight  successes,  but  was  afterward  driven 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Paltusk,  where  he  concluded  with  the 
Russians  an  armistice  which  secured  the  French 
retreat,  Schwarzenberg  was  much  blamed  for  his 
dilatory  conduct  at  the  time;  but  Najjoleon  con- 
cealed any  dissatisfaction  he  might  have  felt, 
and  demanded  for  him  from  tlie  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment the  baton  of  field-marshal.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  at  Paris,  in  April.  1813,  Schwarz- 
enberg was  appointed  to  the  connnand  of  the 
Austrian  army  of  observation  in  Bohemia  :  and 
when  Austria  joined  the  allied  powers,  he  l)eeame 
generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  was 
defeated  by  Xapoleon  at  Dresden,  but  the  united 
army  under  him  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Leipzig.  His  dilatory  tactics  during  the  pursuit 
of  the  French  across  Germany  and  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  was  regarded  with  ex- 
treme dissatisfaction  by  men  of  the  type  of  Blii- 
cher  and  Gneisenau.  who  were  anxious  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy.  On 
the  return  of  Xapoleon  from  Elba,  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  allied  army  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  a  second  time  entered  France.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Imperial  Council  for  War.  He  died  of  apoplex,v 
at  Leipzig,  October  15,  1820.  Consult  Prokescli- 
Osten.  Deiikiriirdifjkritcii  (iim  dcni  Lclirn  di'x 
Frldmarsrhallfi  FiirstPii  Schirarzniherri  (\'ii'nna. 
1822).  (3)  His  nephew.  Felix,  an  Austrian 
statesman,  was  born  October  2.  1800.  at  Kru- 
maxh  Bohemia.  He  entered  the  army,  became 
military  attach;^  of  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Saint 
Petersburg  in  1824.  and  afterwards  held  several 
diplomatic  appointments.  He  was  envoy  to  Na- 
ples when  the  revolution  of  1848  l)roke  out.  He 
took  the  field  in  Upper  Italy  as  a  brigade  com-- 
mander.  and  soon  after  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant field-marshal.     He  was  callcil  to  the  head 
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of  tlie  Govenuiuiit  in  Vi<imn  in  Xnvonilior,  ls48, 
<iii|">M'(I  till"  German  nntionalist  plans  ailvoeatcil 
nt  Frankfort,  aWtanuil  the  aid  nf  liussia  to  sup- 
press tlie  llini'.'arian  risin;;.  and  followed  the 
poliev  of  Metternich  in  opposing  Prussia.  He 
died  "in  Vienna  April  5,  1852.  Consult  Berger, 
Lthi'ii  fits  rUisteii  Felix  zti  Scliwarzcnbcrg  (Leip- 
zig, ls.">'i;  Vienna,  1S81). 

SCHWAKZWALD,  slivarts'viilt.  The  Ger- 
man name  of  the  lilaek  Forest    (q.v.). 

SCHWATKA.  slnvot'kA,  Frederick  (1849- 
92).  .\n  Anieriean  explorer,  born  at  Galena, 
111.  lie  jiraduated  at  \A'pst  Point  in  1871.  was 
commissioned  seeond  lieutenant,  and  served  on 
garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  1877.  During 
his  arniv  life  he  studied  both  law  and  niedieine, 
was  admitted  to  the  Nebraska  bar  in  1875,  a^id 
received  his  medical  degree  in  Xew  York  in  1870. 
In  1878  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  froin  the 
War  Department,  and  conducted,  with  W.  H. 
Gilder,  the  final  land  search  for  traces  of  the 
Franklin  expedition.  Wintering  (1878-79) 
among  the  Eskimos  near  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Hud- 
son Bay,  he  set  out  in  April,  1879,  with  four 
whites,"  fourteen  Kskinios.  and  abundant  ammu- 
nition, for  the  northern  edge  of  tbe  continent. 
He  explored  minutely  the  continental  coast  line 
to  Point  Seaforth.  crossed  Simpson  Strait  to 
King  William  Land,  and  thoroughly  searched  the 
region  traversed  by  Franklin's  retreating  party. 
During  three  months  on  King  William  Land 
Schwatka  found  four  despoiled  graves,  six  un- 
buried  skeletons,  and  many  relics  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition.  The  journey  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  Arctic  sledging  and 
made  Schwatka  famous.  In  the  355  days  dur- 
ing which  he  was  absent  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies he  traveled  2819  geographical  miles,  de- 
pending for  food  upon  the  game  he  killed.  In 
1883  he  explored  the  course  of  tbe  Yukon  River, 
Alaska.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army 
in  1885,  and  in  the  following  year  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  ascend  ilount  Saint  Elias.  In 
1889  he  engaged  in  exploring  work  in  ilexico. 
He  received  the  Roquette  Arctic  Jledal  from  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  medal  of 
the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia. 
His  great  Arctic  journey  was  described  by  Colonel 
Gilder  in  !<chiriitk<i's  fyearch  (New  Y'ork,  1881)  ; 
also  in  The  Frnnktin  Search,  Under  Lieutenant 
Sehicalica  (1881).  His  own  writings  were  .l?o«(7 
Alaslca's  (Ireat  Hirer  (1885):  yimrorl  in  Die 
yorth  (1885)  :  Chihlren  of  the  Cold  (188G)  ;  and 
many  articles  contributed  to  geographical  and 
other  publications. 

SCHWEGLER,  shvaKler,  Albert  (1819-57). 
A  tJerman  theologian  and  writer  on  the  history 
of  ]diilosophy.  He  was  born  at  Michelbaeli.  in 
Wiirttemberg,  studied  theology  at  the  University 
of  Tiibingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  there 
of  classical  philology  in  1848.  In  theology  and 
criticism  he  was  of  the  'Tubingen  school.'  In 
1844  he  started  the  Jahrhiicher  der  Gegenwart. 
He  published  an  annotated  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Metdiihi/sics  (1844-48);  Der 
Montanismiis  iind  die  christliehe .  Eirehe  des 
zieeiten  Jahrhunderts  (1841);  Dns  naeh-npns- 
tolinche  ZeituUer  (1846);  Geschiehte  der  Philo- 
sophie  (1848:  Eng.  trans,  by  .1.  H.  Seehe,  New 
York,  1856,  and  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  London.  2d 
ed.,  1868)  ;  Romische  Oeschiclite  (1853-58;  2d  ed. 


1867-73).     His  deschiehlc  Jo-  iiricchischcn  Philo- 
Sophie  was  published  after  his  death  (1859), 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  shvid'nits.  A  town  in  the 
I'rovince  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  \\eistritz, 
:>1  miles  southwest  of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia, 
G  3).  Its  ancient  fortifications  have  been  re- 
placed by  promenades.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude woolens,  leather,  machinery,  furniture, 
gloves,  cigars,  and  organs.  There  are  important 
cattle  and  grain  markets.  Schweidnitz  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  received 
municipal  privileges  in  1250.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Principality  of  Schweidnitz.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900.  28.432. 

SCHWEIGER  -  LERCHENFELD,  ler'Kcn- 
felt,  Amaxd,  Baron  von  ( 1S4U — ).  An  Austrian 
traveler  and  writer,  born  in  Vienna.  He  served 
in  the  army  from  1805  to  1871.  then  set  out  on 
extensive  travels,  which  he  described  in  numerous 
popular  works,  and  made  Vienna  his  usual  resi- 
dence. A  partial  list  of  his  writings  includes: 
Unter  deni  Ealbmond  (1876);  Bosnien  (2d  ed. 
1879)  ;  Serail  und  Hohe  Pforte  (anon.,  1879)  : 
Das  Franenlehen  der  Erde  (1881);  Der  Orient 
(1882)  ;  Griechenland  in  Wort  und  liihl  (1882)  ; 
Das  eiserne  Jahrhundert  (1883)  ;  Vcm  Ozean  zw 
Ozean  (1884);  Die  Araher  der  Oegenwurt 
(1885);  Das  Mittelmeer  (1888);  Die  Erde  in 
h'tirten  und  Bilderyi.  (1889)  ;  Unterweffs,  travel- 
ing pictures  (1891-95)  ;  Die  Donau  (1895)  ;  Im 
Landr  der  Ci/elopen  (1899)  ;  Das  neiie  Bueh  von 
der  ^Vrlt|lO.':f    (1901). 

SCHWEIGGER,  shvl'ger,  .Iohann  Salomo 
Chri.stopii  (1779-1857).  A  CJerman  physicist, 
born  and  educated  in  Erlangen.  There  he  be- 
came docent  in  1800,  and,  after  teaching  at  Bay- 
reuth  (1803-11),  and  at  the  Nuremberg  Poly- 
technic, returned  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  18l7.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Halle.  Schweigger  devised  an  electro- 
meter in  1808,  and  in  1820  invented  the  glavano- 
meter  (q.v.).  in  which  lie  made  use  of  Oersted's 
discovery  of  the  efl'ect  of  a  current  in  a  magnetic 
needle  by  surrounding  the  latter  with  a  number 
of  turns  of  the  wire  carrying  the  current.  He 
founded  the  Journnl  fiir  Chentic  und  Physik. 

SCHWEIGGER,  Karl  (1830—).  A  German 
oplitlialniologist.  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  in  Halle,  studied  there,  at  Erlangen,  and 
Wiirzburg.  and  went  to  Berlin  as  assistant  to 
Griife  (1858-65).  From  1868  to  1871  he  was 
professor  in  Gottingen,  and  then  succeeded 
Griife  in  Berlin.  He  edited  the  Arehiv  fiir 
An(ienheilkunde  (1881  et  seq.),  published  a 
chart  of  optical  tests  (1876;  3d  ed.  1895).  and 
wrote  a  Handhuch  der  speziellen  Au(jenheill;unde 
(1871).  wliich  passed  through  several  editions. 

SCHWEINFURT,  shvin'foort.  A  town  in 
Lower  Franconia.  Bavaria,  on  the  ilain,  28  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Wiirzburg  (Map:  Cier- 
many,  D  3).  The  sixteenth-century  town 
hall  contains  a  library  and  a  museum  of  his- 
tory and  art.  Schweinfurt  is  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  dyes,  including  the  well-known 
Schweinfurt  green..  ^lachinery.  ball-bearings, 
engines,  shoes,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  among 
its  numerous  products.  There  are  important 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  markets.  SchAveinfurt, 
first  mentioned  in  791.  became  a  free  Imperial 
city  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  passed  to  Ba- 
varia in  1803.     Population,"  in  1900,  15,295. 
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SCHWEINFURTH.  sin  iii'lTrnrt.  Georc,  (1S36 
— ).  A  lu'riiinii  ixploifi',  biiin  at  Riga.  He 
studied  natural  history,  particularly  botany, 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  ilunich,  and 
Berlin,  and  in  18C4  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
spent  two  years.  In  1809  he  set  out  from 
Khartum  to  e.xplore  the  countries  along  the 
White  Xile.  In  1S72,  on  a  oonnnissiiin  from  the 
Khedive,  he  founded  the  Institut  Egyptien 
at  Cairo,  and  in  1S74  he  visited  the  princii)al 
oases  in  the  Libyan  desert.  During  the  .fol- 
lowing years  he  several  times  visited  the  oases 
of  Arabia,  of  whose  flora  he  made  a  thor- 
ough study,  and  exjjlored  the  coast  of  Barca 
and  the  valley  of  the  Xile.  In  1888  he  returned 
to  Europe  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin. 
In  1901-02  he  visited  Egypt  again,  returning  with 
rich  archieological  and  botanical  collections. 
Among  his  publications  are  The  Heart  of  Africa 
(1874)  and  Artc^  Africamr  (1875).  In  collab- 
oration with  Ratzel  he  also  published  Emin 
Pascha.  liriscbricfe  mid  Bcrichte    (1888). 

SCHWEINFTJRTHERS.      See  Chuhch  Tri- 

VMIMIANT.    'llli;. 

SCHWEINITZ,  shvl'nits.  Edjiund  Alex- 
ander UE  ( lS2o-87).  An  American  bishop  of  the 
Jloravian  Church.  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Moravian  Semi- 
nary there  and  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1850,  and  in  the  course  of  his  jiastoral  life  was 
stationed  at  Canal  Dover,  0.:  Lebanon,  Pa.; 
Pliiladelphia.  Lititz,  and  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1870  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  held 
the  presidency  of  the  seminary,  and  also  the  pres- 
idency of  the  governing  board  of  the  American 
Province  of  the  C'nitas  Fratrum.  He  founded 
The  Moravian,  the  weekly  journal  of  his  Church, 
in  1856,  and  for  ten  years  was  its  editor.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  M'orarion  Manual  (1859)  :  The 
Moravian  Episcopate  (1805)  ;  The  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger  ( 1870)  :  Some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (1881):  and  The  His- 
tory of  the  Church  Known  as  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum ;  or,  The  Unity  of  the  Brethren,  founded  hy 
the  followers  of -John  Huss  (1885).  Consult  his 
ilenwir  (Bethlehem,  1888). 

SCHWEINITZ,  Emil  Alexander  de  (1866 
-1004).  An  American  bacteriologist,  born  at 
Salem,  X.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Xorth  Carolina  in  1SS2  and  at  Gdttingen  in  1886. 
became  connected  with  the  chemical  division  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  1890  was  appointed  director  of  the 
bioehemic  laboratory  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Aninml  In- 
dustry of  that  department.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology 
in  the  Columbian  University.  He  made  an  es- 
pecial study  of  hygiene  and  of  bacterial  products, 
and  published  The  Poisons  Produced  hy  the 
Hog  Cholera  Germ  (1890),  The  Production  of 
Immunity  to  Swine  Plague  hy  T'se  of  the  Pro- 
ducts of  the  Germ  (1891).  .1  Hygienic  study  of 
Oleomargarine  (1896),  The  War  with  the  Mi- 
crobes (1897),  and  other  scientific  treatises. 

SCHWEINITZ,  George  Edmund  de  (1858 
— ).  An  American  ophthalmologist,  son  of  the 
Moravian  bishop,  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bethlehem  ^Moravian  College  and  in  the 
University  of  Pennisylvania  (class  of  1881).  He 
was   prosector    (1883-88)    and   lecturer   on   oph- 


tlialuiologj-  (1891-92)  in  the  university,  and 
professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  in 
.lelferson  Medical  College  (181)1-92).  He  wrote 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  (1892),  and  contributeil  to 
the  American  System  of  Obstetrics  (1889),  to  the 
Cycloprrdia  of  Diseases'  of  Children  (1890),  and 
to  the  System  of  Therapeutics   (1892). 

SCHWEINITZ,  Loris  David  von  (1780- 
1834).  An  American  botanist,  born  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  He  studied  in  Germany,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  i\loravian  Church,  and  held  eccle- 
siastical oHice  at  Salem.  X'.  C.  and  lielhlehem. 
By  his  botanical  researches  he  added  to  the  list 
of  American  flora  more  than  1400  species,  of 
which  more  than  1200  were  fungi.  He  be- 
cjuealhcd  to  the  Academy  of  X'alural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  his  herbarium,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  largest  private  cedlection  in  the  United 
States.  His  works  include  a  Conspectus  /•'«»!- 
gorinii  Lusatiw  (1805),  Specimen  Florw  Americce 
Seplcnirionalis  Cryplogamicir  (1821),  and  a 
Sunopsis  Fungorum  in  America  Boreali  Media 
Deacntium  (1832).  See  the  Memoir,  published 
at  Philadelphia   in   1835. 

SCHWEINITZ,  Rt-noLF  (1839-96).  A  Ger- 
man scul]itor.  born  at  Charlottenburg.  He  studied 
at  tile  Berlin  Academy  under  Schievell)ein.  and 
after  further  training  in  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and 
Rome  became  his  master's  assistant.  He  worked 
on  the  exterior  decoration  of  the  Xational  (iallery 
in  Berlin,  for  which  he  designed  the  three  arts 
for  the  three  corners  of  the  gables.  He  maile  the 
tliree  colossal  groups  ''Rhine,"  "Oder."  and  "Bat- 
tle," for  the  King's  Bridge  in  Berlin ;  eight  re- 
liefs on  the  City  Hall,  Berlin,  and  the  reliefs  on 
the  Weichsel  Bridge  in  Thorn.  "Founding  of  the 
City  of  Thorn;"  also  ten  statues  in  Bliiser's 
monument  to  Frederick  William  III.  in  Cologne. 
His  "Cupid  in  Danger"  (1881)  is  in  the  Xational 
Gallery.   Berlin. 

SCHWELM,  shvelm.  A  town  of  Prussia,  23 
miles  east  of  Diisseldorf.  There  are  iron,  wire, 
enamel,  and  nickel  works,  with  maiuifaetnres  of 
wood  screws,  nurchinery,  locks  and  keys,  linens, 
and  silks.     Population," in  1900,  16.89o! 

SCHWENDENER,  shven'dcner,  Simon 
(  1S29 — ).  A  German  botanist,  born  at  Buehs, 
Switzerland,  and  educated  at  Geneva  and  Zurich. 
He  became  professor  and  director  of  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Basel  in  1867,  and  professor  of  physio- 
logical botany  at  Berlin  in  1878.  He  maintained 
that  lichens  were  composed  of  algal  cells,  white 
cellular  tissue,  and  spongy  fungus,  and  explained 
the  formation  and  development  of  ])lan(s  by  laws 
of  mechanics.  He  wrote  I'eber  den  Ban  und  das 
Wachstum  des  Flechtenthallus  (1S60),  Die  Al- 
grntypen  der  Flechtengonidicn  (18()!l).  Das  mc- 
elianische  Prin::ip  im  anatomischen  Bau  der  Mo- 
nokotylcn  (1874),  Die  tnechanische  Theorie  der 
Blattstellungen  (1878),  Veber  das  Windcn  der 
Pflansen  (1881),Zwr  Theorie  der  Blattstellungen 
(1883),  and  Gesammelte  botanische  Mitteilun- 
gen    (1898). 

SCHWENINGER,  shva'ning-er,  Ern.st 
(1850—).  A  Geniian  physician,  born  in  Frei- 
stadt.  He  studied  medicine  at  Munich  (1806 
70),  was  Buhl's  assistant  until  1875,  when  he  he- 
came  doeent  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  in 
1879  went  into  private  practice.  His  appoint- 
ment to  a  chair  in  Berlin,  in  1884.  was  largely 
due  to  his  successful  treatment  of  Bismarck  for 
obesity.      His   modified    Banting   method    is   de- 
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scribed  bv  ilaas,  Die  tichacningcr-Kur  (21st  cd., 
1880).  Anioiit;  liis  writings  are  Uem  Aiidenkeii 
Bifiiinrcks  (1809)  and  Ocsammclte  Arbeiten 
(18S(i). 

SCHWENKFELD,  slivenk'felt.  Kasi'AR  von 
(cUOO-lSlil).  A  Uernian  religious  reformer. 
He  was  born  at  Ossig,  in  Silesia,  was  educated 
at  Liegiiitz  and  Cologne,  and  liecanie  a  coun- 
cilor at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Kefornia- 
tion,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  inlluence 
that  it  gained  a  footing  in  Silesia.  His  views  dif- 
fered materially  from  those  of  Luther,  however, 
and  he  beeanie  separated  from  the  other  re- 
formers and  was  ngankd  by  them  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  When  the  Lutheran  principles  be- 
came dominant  in  Silesia,  Schwenkfeld  volun- 
tarily left  the  country  in  1529  and  thenceforth 
was  "driven  from  town  to  town,  and  tinally  died 
at  Ulm.  Schwenkfeld  laid  special  stress  upon 
the  primary  imiiortance  of  a  renewal  of  the 
inner  life,  to  which  all  questions  of  outer  con- 
cern should  he  subsidiary,  and  held  that  the 
Scri]itures  are  dead  without  the  indwelling  word 
and  that  tlie  organization  of  the  Reformed  Church 
should  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  renewed 
inner  life.  The  humanity  of  Christ  he  believed 
to  be  progressive  through  its  union  with  the 
divine  nature,  so  that  it  partakes  more  and  more 
of  that  nature  without  losing  its  identity.  The 
Lord's  Supper  he  taught  was  a  sacrament  of 
spiritual  nourishment  without  change  in  the 
elements.  Althougli  never  ordained,  he  preached 
often  and  with  great  efl'ect,  and  had  many 
sympatliizers.  His  writings  were  numerous,  and, 
when  the  printing  press  was  forbidden,  were 
circulated  in  manuscript.  His  Grosse  Confession 
(1540-47)  contains  the  best  pi-esentation  of  his 
doctrine.  Consult:  Kadelbach,  Ausfiihrliche  Oe- 
schichte  Kaspar  ro»  Schwenkfelds  und  der 
Schweiikfeldcr  in  Sclilesien,  der  Ober-Laiisitz  iiinl 
Amerilxa  (Lauban,  18(50)  :  Hoffmann,  Kaspar 
SchwenkfeJds  Lebeii  vnd  Lehren   (Berlin,  1897). 

See   SCIIWEXKFELDTAXS. 

SCHWENKFELDIANS,  or  SCHWENK- 
FELDERS.  The  followers  of  Kasjiar  von 
Schwenkfeld  ((j.v.  I.  Although,  consistently  with 
his  principles.  Schwenkfeld  founded  no  Church, 
and  after  his  death  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
was  out  of  the  question  for  his  sympathizers, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  times,  nevertheless 
they  held  meetings  and  congregations  came  into 
existence  in  dirt'erent  parts  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  They  suflfered  much  persecution  and 
many  left  their  homes  in  consequence.  In  1734 
thirty-four  families  emigrated  from  Silesia  to 
Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Jlontgomery  and 
Berks  counties,  and  others  followed  two  years 
later.  A  school  system  was  established  in 
1764,  and  a  denominational  organization  was  es- 
tablished in  1782.  In  1901  they  had  three  dis- 
tricts, seven  church  buildings,  five  ministers, 
and  about  six  bundled  members.  Their  num- 
bers have  been  diminished  by  migration  to  the 
West,  where  they  became  members  of  other  de- 
nominations. Tlieir  Church  government  is  con- 
gregational, the  services  are  non-liturgical,  and 
they  have  a  rich  hymnody.  A  common  benevo- 
lent fund  is  maintained.  In  addition  to  the  more 
important  festivals  of  the  Christian  year,  thev 
observe  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first 


company  at  Philadelphia  (September  24th),  as 
the  Ocdfichtnissiag.  They  have  published  a  num- 
ber of  doctrinal  and  institutional  Irooks.  In 
Euroije  the  Schwenkfeldians  have  become  ex- 
tinct. Consult  the  works  mentioned  in  tlie  notice 
of  the  founder. 

SCHWERIN,  shva-ren'.  The  capital  of  the 
tirand  Uuehy  of  Jlecklenburg-Sehwerin,  Germany, 
beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Schwerin.  and  sev- 
eral smaller  lakes,  about  38  miles  southeast  of 
Liib6ck  (Map:  Prussia,  D  2).  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  handsome  churches.  The  four- 
teenth-centurj'  Gothic  cathedral  is  an  interesting 
brick  edifice,  restored  in  18G7-69.  It  contains 
the  tondjs  of  the  grand  ducal  family.  Xear  the 
cathedral  is  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  of  IGO.OOO 
volumes.  On  an  island  in  Lake  Schwerin  is  the 
beautiful  grand  ducal  palace,  an  early  Renais- 
sance edifice,  completed  in  1857.  The  grand 
ducal  museum  contains  a  picture  gallery,  with 
notewortliy  works  by  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  masters.  Other  interesting  features 
are  the  Government  offices,  the  arsenal,  the  Court 
theatre  and  the  gymnasium.  The  principal  num- 
ufactures  are  musical  instruments  (especially 
pianos),  wagons,  machinery,  dyes,  furniture, 
cabinets,  and  bricks.  Schwerin,  of  Slavic  origin, 
and  the  oldest  town  in  jNIecklenburg,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1018,  and  received  municipal  privileges 
in  1161.  Population,  in  1890,  33,643;  in  1900, 
38,607. 

SCHWERIN,  Kurt  Christoph,  Count  (1684- 
1757).  A  Swedish  soldier,  born  at  Lijwitz, 
Pomerania.  He  entered  the  Dutch  army  as  ensign 
in  1700,  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, and  in  1706  became  first  lieutenant  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Slecklenburg.  He  then 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  sent  him  on  several  diplomatic  missions. 
Frederick  II.  made  him  a  count  and  field-marshal. 
In  the  first  Silesian  war  he  counnanded  a  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  and  won  the  battle  of 
Mollwitz  in  1741.  He  stormed  Prague  in  the 
second  Silesian  war  and  was  killed  during  the 
battle  of  Prague  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Con- 
sult Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Biograpkische  Denk- 
male  (Leipzig,  1873). 

SCHWERTE,  shver'te.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  Prussia,  53  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Cologne.  There  is  a  Romanesque 
church  with  a  carved  altar  and  some  good  four- 
teenth-century stained  glass.  The  iron  works 
and  machine  shops  are  extensive.  Population,  in 
1900,   12.261. 

SCHWICKER,  shvik'er,  Johaxn  Heinrich 
(1839-1902).  An  Austrian  historian,  born  in 
Xew  Beschenowa  and  educated  to  lie  a  teacher. 
His  works  deal  especially  with  the  history,  litera- 
ture, and  ethnology'  of  Hungary,  the  more  impor- 
tant titles  being  Die  Deiitsehen  in  Vngarn  und 
Siehenbiirgen  (1881),  Die  Zigeuner  in  Vngarn 
vnd  (iiebenbiirgen  (1883),  Das  Konigreich  Vn- 
garn ( 1886) ,  a  biography  of  Pazman  ( 1888) ,  and 
the  valuable  Geschichte  der  ungarisehen  Littera- 
tnr  ( 1889). 

SCHWIND,  shvint,  Moritz  von  (1804-71). 
\  (ierman  historical  painter  and  draughtsman, 
born  in  Vienna.  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy, and  under  Ludwig  Schnorr.  At  the  Academy 
of  Munich,  to  which  he  went  in  1828,  Cornelius 
exercised    a    powerful    influence    upon    him.      In 
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Munich  he  decoratid  in  fiiiaiLstic  a  room  in  tlie 
palace  (1832-34)  and  painted  sixty  watereolor 
designs,  from  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  for  llohen- 
schwangau  Castle.  After  several  years  in  Konie 
he  was  called  to  Karlsruhe  to  decorate  the  now 
Kunsthalle,  and  there  also  executed  allegorical 
compositions  for  the  session-room  of  the  L'pper 
Chamber,  and  in  oil  "Kniglit  Kurt's  Bridal  Vro- 
cession"  (1838,  Karlsruhe  lialk-ry).  In  1844  he 
removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  painted  for  the 
StUdel  Institute  "The  Singers'  Contest  at  the 
Wartburg"  (1840),  and  thence  went  to  JIunich 
in  184",  as  professor  at  the  Academy.  In  the 
Wartburg  he  painted  in  1853-56  frescoes  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  landgraves,  and  of  the  Singers' 
Contest.  In  1859  he  designed  thirty-four  cartoons 
for  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  in  1804 
ten  for  a  window  in  Saint  iliohael's,  London. 

Schwind's  works  show  great  idyllic  and  poetic 
feeling,  and  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  his 
three  great  aquarelle  cycles,  "Cinderella"  (1854), 
"The  Seven  Ravens"  (1858,  Weimar  ilnseum), 
and  "The  Beautiful  Jlelusina"  (  1870,  Vienna 
Museum),  glorify  the  virtues  and  heroism  of 
women.  Technically  he  was  essentially  'old  Ger- 
man,' and  he  ranks  as  a  great  Romanticist. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  his  works 
in  oil  include  "The  Wedding  .Tourney,"  "Count 
Gleiehen  Returning  from  tlie  Crusades,"  and  six- 
teen others  (Schack  Gallery,  ilunich);  "Father 
Rhine"  (Raezynski  Gallery.  Berlin)  ;  "The  Rose" 
(1847,  National  Gallery,  Berlin]  :  and  "A  Sym- 
phony" after  Beethoven  ( 1849,  Xew  Pinakothek, 
Munich).  In  1800-08  he  execiited  a  cycle  in 
fresco  from  the  "ilagie  Flute."  in  the  Loggia, 
and  sixteen  operatic  scenes  in  tempera,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Opera  House  at  Vienna.  Besides 
some  clever  etchings  there  are  unnumbered  in- 
genious and  humorous  designs  of  all  kinds  to  his 
credit.  For  his  biography,  consult  Lukas  von 
Fiihrich  (Leipzig,  1871),"  Holland  (Stuttgart, 
18731.  and  Haack   (Bielefeld,  1898). 

SCH'WOB,  shwob,  Mayer  Andr:^  Marcel 
( 1807-1905 ) .  A  French  author,  born  at  Chaville. 
He  studied  at  Xantes  and  passed  his  licence  is 
lettrcs  in  1888.  Between  1891  and  1900  he  wrote 
some  rather  unusual  stories  and  novels,  such  as 
Cceiir  double,  Lc  Roi  an  iiwsqiie  d'or,  Le  Hire  de 
iloneUe,  Mimes,  Lri  parte  des  rcres.  In  1894  he 
pidilished  a  translation  of  Defoe's  Moll  Flanders, 
and  in  1898,  with  Eugene  ilorand,  translated 
Hamlet  for  ilme.  Sarah  Bernliardt.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  translate  both  the  lines  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  play,  but  the  attempt  was  not  suc- 
cessful. He  made  exhaustive  studies  in  the  life 
and  times  of  Villon,  gaining  recognition  as  one 
of  the  first  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  in 
1902  collaborated  with  F.  Marion  Crawford  in  a 
play.  Frnnrcsra  de  Rimini. 

SCH'WYZ,  shvits.  One  of  the  forest  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  .separated  by  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
on  the  north  from  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Saint  Gall,  and  bounded  by  the  Canton  of  Glarus 
on  the  east.  Uri  and  Lake  Lucerne  on  the  south, 
and  Lucerne  and  Zug  on  the  west  (Map:  Switzer- 
'  land,  CI).  Area.  351  square  miles.  Schwyz  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  region  of  the  Lower  Alps.  A 
central  ridge  having  a  maximum  altitude  of  7594 
feet  forms  a  divide  between  the  watersheds  of 
Lakes  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  On  either  side  there 
are    numerous    branching    spurs    inclosing    the 


valley  of  the  Sihl  on  the  north  and  that  of  the 
Muota  on  the  south.  From  the  latter  rise  the 
outliers  of  the  Urner  and  Glarner  Alps. 

.Schwyz  is  essentially  a  pastoral  region ;  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  occupation.  The  supply 
of  cereals  is  far  below  the  domestic  demand,  and 
viticulture  is  on  a  limited  scale.  Thi'  forests 
cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Marble  and 
gypsum  are  found.  The  principal  manufacturing 
indu.stry  is  cottou-spinning.  Silk-weaving  is  de- 
veloped to  some  extent  as  a  house  industry.  The 
economic  life  of  the  canton  is  aided  by  the  heavy 
annual   pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln    (q.v. ). 

The  legislative  assembly  (Grosser  Rat)  is  elect- 
ed for  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to 
every  000  inhabitants.  The  executive  council 
consists  of  7  members  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years.  Proportional  representation  for  elec- 
tion to  the  legislature  prevails  in  all  cominunities 
entitled  to  3  or  more  members.  Tlie  oliligatory 
referendum  and  tlie  initiative  are  in  force.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  55.385,  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholic.     German  is  mostly  sjioken. 

Schwyz,  which  gives  its  name  to  Switzerland, 
was  in  early  mediaeval  times  a  free  conununity 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  and  frequently  embroiled 
over  pastoral  privileges  with  the  powerful  Abbey 
of  Einsiedeln,  which  eventually  came  under  it^ 
protection.  With  Uri  and  liiterwalden  it  formed 
in  1291  the  celebrated  league  of  n'si^tance  against 
Austria,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  forces  at 
ilorgarten  Pass  in  1315  and  at  Sempach  in  1380. 
The  second  victor^'  insured  the  independence  of 
the  Schwyzers  and  they  subseipiently  extended 
the  avithority  of  the  "Landsgemeinde"  over  a  con- 
siderable territory.  They  streiuiously  opposed  the 
Reformation  as  members  of  the  league  formed  to 
inaugurate  the  Counter-Reformation.  In  1798 
they  spiritedly  resisted  the  French,  but  sulfered 
severely  during  the  French  campaign  against  the 
Russians  in  Switzerland  in  1799.  Schwyz  re- 
mained .stanchly  conservative  against  constitu- 
tional changes  and  became  a  member  of  the  .Son- 
derbund,  sharing  in  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic 
cantons  in  the  war  of  1847,  which  was  followed 
by  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

SCH'WYZ.  The  capital  of  the  Canton  of 
Schwyz.  in  .'■Switzerland,  situated  in  a  deep  basin 
formed  by  the  Myten,  the  Rigi.  and  the  Fnm- 
alpstock,  about  10  miles  southwest  of  Einsiedeln 
(Map:  Switzerland,  C  1).  Its  town  hall,  em- 
bellished with  frescoes  and  portraits,  and  the 
parish  church  possess  interest.  Population,  in 
1900.   7398. 

SCHYNSE,  shin'se,  ArcrsT  (1857-91).  A 
German  Catholic  missionary  and  .Xfrican  explor- 
er, born  at  Wallhausen  and  educated  at  Bonn.  He 
attended  the  seminary  at  Sjieyer.  became  a  priest 
in  1880,  and  in  1882  entered  the  .service  of  the 
African  Mission  and  was  active  in  the  work  in 
Algeria.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  taught 
at  the  mission  houses  of  l^ille  and  Brussels.  He 
was  one  of  a  mission  expedition  to  the  Congo 
in  1855.  This  trip  he  described  in  his 
diary,  Ztrei  Jnhre  am  Konrio  (1889).  In 
1888  he  made  a  trip  to  East  .Africa  and  from 
there  accompanied  Stanley  and  F.niin  Pasha  to 
the  coast.  With  Emin  he  went  to  the  Victoria 
Xyanza  and  then  spent  almost  a  year  in  ex- 
plorations between  that  lake  and  Uganda.  He 
wrote  Mit  fHanlei)  inid  Emin  Pascha  durrh 
Deutsch  Ost-Afrika    (1890).     Consult:   Hcspers, 
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Paler  Sohvnses  let:lc  llcisiii  {Cologne,  1802),  and 
Paler  Au'yust  ^chynse  und  seine  il issionsreisen 
in  a/ntu "(.Slnissbiirg,  18i)4). 

SCIACCA.  sluik'kii.  A  seaport  in  the  Prov- 
ince ..f  Gir{;eiiti.  .Sioilv,  45  miles  south-soutlnvest 
of  I'lilenuo  (Map:  Ualy.  11  10).  It  lias  an 
oleventh-c-enlurv  cathedral,  ruins  of  castles,  a 
technical  schou'l,  and  a  library.  There  are  pot- 
teries, anchovy  tishin;^,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and 
oil.  Sciacca  was  an  important  city  in  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  22,- 
1!)5;  in  I'JOl.  20,0110. 

SCI.a;NIDiE,  slen'i-de  (Nco-Lat.  noui.  pi., 
from  1-at.  xiiaiiu,  from  Gk.  <rKlaii/a.  skiaiiia,  sort 
of  sea-lish,  maigre,  from  fficid,  skia,  Skt.  chaya 
shadow).  A  large  and  important  family  of 
spiny-raved  lishcs.  the  grunters,  with  consider- 
able" resemblance  to  the  perches,  having  a  com- 
pressed body.  The  scales  are  ctenoid  and  ar- 
ranged in  oblique  rows.  The  family  includes  the 
weakfish.  drums,  croakers,  etc.  There  are  30 
genera  and  about  l.JO  species,  found  in  all  warm 
seas,  l>ut  never  in  deep  water.  A  few  species  are 
restricted  to  fresh  waters,  JIany  grow  to  a  large 
size.  Most  of  them  are  valued  as  food  fishes  and 
some  are  interesting  game  fishes. 

SCIALOIA,  she-a-lo'ya>  Antoxio  (1817-77). 
An  Italian  economist  and  patriot,  born  at  San 
Giovanni  del  Teduceio,  in  Campania.  Educated 
for  the  law,  he  published  in  1840  /  principi  deW 
economia  socialc,  a  book  which  at  once  put  the 
young  writer  into  the  notice  of  European  econ- 
omists. As  a  consequence  he  was  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Turin.  He 
became  actively  interested  in  tlie  movements 
■which  resulted  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  He  was 
called  into  the  Treasury  by  Cavour,  entered  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  later  became 
Senator,  He  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance  from 
1865  to  1807.  at  the  most  trying  epoch  of  Italian 
aflairs.  Among  his  economic  and  legal  works  may 
be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  Principi  already 
named,  Igiilla.  proprieta  del  prodotti  d'inyegno 
(184.3).  IndiislrUi  e  protezione  (1843),  /  bUaiici 
di  Xapoii  e  degli  sluti  sardi,  and  Carestia  e 
governo   (published  in  Turin  from  1854  to  1860). 

SCIATICA  (ML.,  from  sciaticiis,  from  Lat. 
ischiadicus.  from  (xk.  /<rx"i5iK6s,  ischiadikos,  sub- 
ject to  pains  in  the  loins,  from  l(rx"^^,  'scliias, 
pain  in  the  loins,  from  laxiov,  ischion,  socket 
of  the  thigh  joint).  A  neuralgia  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve.  (See  Nervous  Sy.sTEM  and 
Brain.)  It  occurs  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic tendency  and  is  brought  on  by  exposure, 
muscular  strain  from  hard  labor,  pressure  from 
hard  seats,  and  constipation.  As  a  symptomatic 
affection  it  may  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
pelvic  tumors,  injury  to  the  nerves,  inflamma- 
tions, and  spinal  disease.  It  also  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  phthisis  and  diabetes.  Sciatica  is 
characterized  by  irregular  pains  about  the  hip. 
especially  between  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
thigh  bone  and  the  bony  process  on  which  the 
body  rests  when  sitting  (tuberosity  of  the  isclii- 
um),  spreading  into  the  neighboring  parts  and 
running  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  into  the  leg 
and  foot.  The  pain  is  almost  continuous,  with 
paroxysms  of  great  severity  in  which  the  pain 
is  sharp,  burning,  and  stabbing  in  character.  The 
disease  is  very  obstinate  and  tends  to  become 
chronic.  In  treatment  a  most  important  indica- 
tion is  rest,  which  is  sometimes  made  more  com- 
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pletc  by  the  application  of  a  splint  to  the  limb. 
The  medicinal  treatment  depends  upon  the  uuder- 
Iving  cuiistilutioual  condition,  with  morphine, 
antipyrine,  and  like  drugs  to  relieve  pain.  When 
the  disease  becomes  chronic  the  galvanic  electric 
current  is  indicated.  Wet  cupping  is  often  useful. 

SCICLI,  she'kle.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Syracuse,  Sicily,  38  miles  southwest  of  Syracuse 
(ilap:  Italy,  J  11).     Population  (commune),  in 

1!)01,    16,27'7. 

SCID'MORE,  Eliza  Ruhamah  (1856—).  An 
American  traveler  and  author.  She  was  born  at 
Madison,  Wis,,  received  an  academic  education, 
became  widely  known  as  a  traveler  and  as  a 
writer  of  books  of  travel,  and  was  made  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  Her  published  works  include:  Alaska, 
tlie  Southern  Coast  and  the  Sitkan  Aichipclayo 
(1885)  ;  Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan  (1890)  :  Wcsf- 
iraid  to  the  Far  East  (1890)  ;  Java,  the  (Jardoi 
of  the  East  (1897);  and  China,  the  Long-Lived 
Empire    (1900), 

SCIENCE,  Social,    See  Sociology. 

SCIENCES  (Lat,  scientia,  knowledge,  from 
scire,  to  know ) ,  Clas.sificatiox  of.  From 
early  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange 
all  the  sciences  in  a  systematic  order  which  shall 
clearly  show  their  relations  to  each  other.  The 
result  of  such  an  attempt  depends,  of  course, 
partly  upon  the  material  to  be  classified,  and 
partly  upon  the  principle  used  in  classification, 
i.e.  the  fundanientum  dirisionis  (see  Division  I  : 
it  is  also  apt  to  be  influenced  bj'  the  partiality  of 
the  classifier  in  favor  of  some  discipline  which  he 
wishes  to  place  above  all  others. 

In  ancient  Greece  there  were  relatively  few 
sciences,  and  the  classification  of  such  as  existed 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  And  yet  even 
then  there  was  disagreement  among  classifiers, 
due  in  great  measure  to  differences  in  philo- 
sophical conceptions.  The  Platonists  divided  the 
sciences  into  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics.  Aris- 
totle divided  them  into  the  theoretical,  the  ]irac- 
tical.  and  the  poetical  (creative  or  technical). 
Interpreters  are  not  agreed  upon  wliat  he  accept- 
ed definitively  as  the  sub-classes  of  the  theoreti- 
cal sciences.  Some  maintain  that  these  sub- 
classes are  analytics  (logic),  metaphysics,  and 
physics.  Others  say  that  he  regarded  logic  merely 
as  propaedeutic  to  the  sciences,  and  that  the 
theoretical  sciences  were  divided  into  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  the  'first  philosophy'  (meta- 
physics). The  practical  sciences  included  ethics 
and  politics,  although  Aristotle  seemed  at  times 
to  regard  ethics  merely  as  a  branch  of  politics. 
The  technical  sciences  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
useful  and  the  imitative. 

In  modern  times  Bacon  (1605)  uses  as  princi- 
ple of  division  the  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind, 
some  one  of  which  was  by  him  supposed  to  be 
predominantly  active  in  each  of  the  several 
sciences.  These  faculties  were  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  reason,  and  they  gave  rise  respectively 
to  history,  poesy,  and  philosophy.  "History  is 
natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary:  where- 
of the  first  three  I  allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I 
note  as  deficient."  These  are  again  subdivided. 
Poesy  is  divided  into  "poesy  narrative,  repre- 
sentative, and  allusive."  "In  philosophy,  the 
contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto 
God.  or  are  circumferred  to  Nature,  or  are  re- 
flected or  reverted  upon  himself.     Out  of  which 
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g  .    _-:r    sevpial   iiiquirips.  thoie  do  arise  several   knowl- 

i  -SJ  ■3-     a'-     s     =^    c-dgcs,  divine  pliiliisophv.  natural  philosopliv.  and 

B  I  |l     il     s    ll     I"""""     l>liil"M>|>li.-     <ir     Imnianitv."       ••Natural 

«  —  •'5  ID.    Sa    £•    i|    scienre  or  tlu'ory  is  dividiilintii  plivsii- anil  nifta- 

^  Ij  I  «        «  ug^    physic.-'     I'hysic  .should   mntiinpla'ti-  that    which 

c  5  .^  "5  ~~    '"^    — ^ is   inherent   in   matter,  and   therefore  transitory, 

"  IS"  i        -■       _;    '>"<!    nietaphysie    that    which    is    abstracted    aiid 

S_9_|  £  .|||    (i.'^ed.     ".Metaphysic  includes  the  intjuiry  into  for- 

mal and  final  causes  and  matheniatics.     .Mathe- 
matics is  divided   into   pure  and  ini.\ed.  the  for- 
^  _  _  _       ^  mcT  includinjr  geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  lat- 

o        i     I    "    i     i  11  Is      1=2      '*■''     i'lcludint;     pcrs|M'etive,     music,     astronomy, 

g        ■?    -^     *'    1    I  *    S  -^    =•?      S|  i     cosmograiihy,   architecture,   eufjinery,   and   divers 

S'5-.l-~  c^  5    ^i-      '^^'^      others."      "Physics   hath    three    parts.      Tlie   first 

t        £S;ic^.  Zx25|         is?      doctrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or  conlif;ura- 

:;..    3|i-i|  nl    III     =         til'     ''""   °f   tliiii^'^.     •     .     .     The   second   is   the  doc- 

g»^5i     =     S-  S.    S    g|  5    ■"         ■="-'     trine    concerniuf;   the    jirinciplcs    or    ori^jinals   of 

"«     «;    —    I     ^    ^  S    ■=    S.S^    ■ ■ things.     The  third  is  the  doctrine  eonccrnin}.'  nil 

•     =■    c     i  a    §        t~  w_  variety   and   particularity   of   thinfrs,   whether   it 

I     5     ^     S  S     §    .go  =  i  be  of  the  dillcrinK  substances,  or  their  dirt'erini; 

qualities  and  natures. 
^     ^       _  Hobbcs   gives   a   most   ingenious  classification, 

■i-isS  1^?  *^  which,  both  on  account  of  its  curious  interest  and 

of  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  general  concep- 
tion of  science,  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  transcribed  from  his  Leviathan   (1G51). 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  three  am- 
bitious classifications  were  proposed,  one  by  Ben- 
tham  (181(>).  one  by  Comte  (18;{0).  and  one  by 
A.  M.  Amp&re  (1834).  Rentham's  and  Ampere's 
agree  in  being  dichotomous  and  characterized  by 
highly  artificial  terminologies,  which  form  one 
of  the  curiosities  in  the  history  of  science.  Both 
also  agree  in  dividing  the  sciences  into  those 
dealing  with  body  and  those  dealing  with 
mind.  The  former  Benthani  calls  somatol- 
ogy, and  the  latter  pneumatology.  Soma- 
tology is  divided  into  posology  (mathematics)  or 
the  science  of  pure  quantify,  an<l  poiology  or 
.£  5     I  ■!    ^  *  the  science  which  deals  with  qualities.     Posology 

c  ?:     o  §1       ^ ' '*  divided  into  morphosco])ic    (geumctrical)    and 

^  alegomorphic      (arithmetrical )      posology.       The 

latter  is  further  subdivided  into  gnostosynibolic 
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Cp.'^^       w5       ^:     c^-     '^  ^"'^   agnosto-synibolic.      'i'lie    former   term   is   hi.s 

S  ^i    ■!     2        =     ~'        "='2'=:|^  j?  designation  for  common  arithmetic,  and  the  lat- 

•/:  g^     u     z        =  c  g^e  I  £''•='  ter   for   algebraical    arithmetic.      Poiologj'   is   di- 

^    "^     °        Si  ~  "■  "£  J  "=  I  .^  vided   into  pbysiurgy    (natural  history)    and  an- 

'  thropoui'gy   (natural  philosophy).     Physiurgv  is 

»S  °'l£j£^3  divided  into  uranoseopy  (astronomy)  and  epigeos- 

.s£  ■"  ^co4JO<io  copy   (terrestrial  natural  history).     Epigcoscopy 

eg.  ' ' ■  is  divided  into  abioscopy    (mineralogy)    and  eni- 

_=                          ,.  ^  ■  bioscopy   (physiology).     All  these  arc  again  sub- 
's^                        ^«|  divided  and  sub-sulidivided  till  one  has  a   fairly 
%,'i                         ^».aJ='  complete  Greek  dictionary  at  last.     The  divisions 
o|                       .S°_'S  of  anthropourgy  the  iniiuisitivc   will   find  given 
SS                         kJe=  in  infinite  detail  in  the  Chrestuiiiiilhia. 
I                           £=.s"  Perhaps   the  best   known   and   the  most   thori 
^                            i -^  *  oughly     discussed     classification     ever     made     is 
Comte's.     The  division  is  not  by  genus  and  spe- 
cies, but  by  hierarchical  order.     "The  classifiea- 
goi^  tion."  he  says,  '•must  proceed   from  the  study  of 
a,  -;2  I  the  things  to  be  classified,  and  iinist  by  no  means 
5.9  =  0  be   determined    by   «    priiiyi  considerations.      The 
•5  =  J.     §  real  afiiniHcs  ami  natural  connections  presented 

by  objects  being  allowed  to  determine  their  or- 
der, the  classification  itself  becomes  the  expres- 
sion  of   the   most   general    fact.     ...     It    fol- 

_, .  lows  that  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  sciences 

^  — a  dependence  resulting  from  that  of  the  corre- 

gg  spending    phenomena — must    determine    the    ar- 

Egu  rangement   of  the  system   of  human   knowledge." 


Applying  this  method.  Comte  concludes  tiiat  there 
are  six  sciences.     "We  cannot  make  them  less; 
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^                 _^  and  most  scientific  iiicii  would  reckon  them  as 

^                                       fc.                   §•  more.    Six  objects  admit  of  720  different  disposi- 

I                                       o.             §    I  tions.     .     .     .     Our  problem  is,  then,  to  (iiid  the 

M                      V.                S             ■5,   §  rational   order,   amonf;   a    host    of    jiossible   sjs- 

g                      gi     .          S             ^    ^  terns."     '"The  true  order  is  determined  by  the  dc- 

C                       ^     ^          £              2    .&  S''*'^  °f  simplicity,  or,   «hat   comes   to   (he  .same 

§,                      %    %          -a             S.    =  thing,  of  generality,"  of  the  phenomena  wliich  are 

»                     i2    S          a        5    ■§     e  ^^^  objects  of  scientific  investigation.     This  or- 

■^      .                "5     «          » ii    ?     g    ~  ''<"'■   turns   out   to    be    mathematics,    astronomy, 

^                ■-'■_=-,.»  physics,  chemistry,  physiologj-,  and  social   phys- 

^  ics,  for  the  last  of  which  C'ouite  invented  the  now 

=  current    name,    'soeiologj-.'      The    correctness    of 

a  this   order,    he    argues,    is    confirmed    in    variou.* 

3'  ways.     For  instance,  in  education,  this  is  the  or- 

£  der  in  which  the  .sciences  must  be  studied.     An 

c  astronomer  must  have  learned  Iiis  mathematics. 

■5  ''Physical  philosophers  cannot  understand  phys- 

g  ics  without  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  as- 

S  tronomy ;   nor  chemists  without  physics  and  as- 

2  K  tronomy ;    nor   physiologists   without   chemistry, 

£■5          wO  physics,  and  astronomy;  nor,  above  all,  the  stu- 

rl           °.|  dents    of    social    philosojihy,    without    a    general 

Is           i^  knowledge  of  all  the  anterior  scienees.     As  such 

S3          S  2  conditions    are,    as   yet.    rarely    fulfilled,    and    as 

""             ^  no  organizations  exist  for  their  fulliUment,  there 

^ is  among  us,  in  fact,  no  rational  scientific  edu- 
cation." 

^  Herbert   Spencer   in    1854   suggested   a  classi- 

I                    .  fication  of  the  sciences  which  he  worked  out  in 

g.                  S                          ^  detail  ten  ,vears  later,  and  which  has  become  fa- 

5                   ■§                          5  mous.     He  begins  by  criticising  Comte's  scheme 

I                  5                         2  on  account  of  the  identification  the  latter  made 

o  ^       .          °                            o  of  the  abstract  and  the  general.     "Abstraetncss," 

-■§      .|        5"                         .&  lie   insists,    "means    detachment    from    the    inci- 

os      j.        o                          o  dents    of    particular    cases.      Generality    means 

u=      §•        .2                          o  manifestation  in  numerous  cases."     Not  degree 

?-^      ■g        g                          g  of    generality — as    by    Conite — but    of    abstract- 

'"        5  ness  is  by  Spencer  regarded  as  the  proper  basis 

^^ •    o        • ^ _,  for  division  of  the  sciences.     Applying  this  prin- 

J                       ai  ciple    of    division,    he    obtains    three    classes    of 

M         .S'                      ■§,  sciences,  the  abstract,  the  abstract-concrete,  and 

SB                       ^  the  concrete  sciences.   The  variotis  subdivisions  of 

I          £                       B  these  classes  are  shown  in  the  accom]ianying  table. 


M      w 


o 


■3 


One  of  the  most  carefully  worked  out  classi- 
fications ever  published  is  Wundt's  (1889).  He 
objects  to  most  previous  classifications  because 
they  attempt  to  force  some  arbitrary  schema- 
tism upon  the  facts.  One  must  fisd  the  scheme 
i  ^  S  .2  in   the   facts   themselves,   he   argiies,   and   these 

facts  are  not  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences, 
but  the  points  of  view  which  the  various  sciences 
take  of  their  object-matter.  The  point  of  view 
of  a  science  is  a  conceptional  point  of  view.  It 
is  taken  in  order  that  from  this  vantage  ground 
we  may  survey  the  facts  and  bring  them  into 
intelligible  relations.  This  point  of  view  deter- 
mines the  method  pursued  by  any  science.  As 
sciences  are  distinguished  by  their  conceptional 
points  of  view,  Wundt  classifies  them  according 
to  these  points  of  view.  The  first  division,  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  is  into  the  special 
sciences  and  philosophy.  The  special  sciences 
J  deal  with  faCts  from  some  single  point  of  view ; 

^  philosophy  takes   a   more  comprehensive   sur\'ey 

^ ,  of  our  knowledge  of  these  same   facts.     "While 

^  the    special    sciences    divide    knowledge    into    a 

g  ^  great   number  of  objects  of  knowledge,  the  eye 

i  g  of  philosophy  is  from  the  start  directed  toward 

.S§  the  organic  unity   (Zusammenhnnri)   of  all  these 

S3S  objects  of  knowledge."    The  various  subdivisions 

J  of   the    special    sciences    and    of    philosophy,    as 

*  3  worked  out  by  Wundt,  are  to  be  found  in  tho 

f<  accompanying  table. 


o 
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In  suivovii:-  :ill  tli.'^e  <liissificntioiis,  tho  ques- 
ticiii  arises" wlifllicr  ;iiiv  oiip  classilkation  is  pos- 
bible  which  can  claiiii  validity  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others.  As  was  observed  at  the  outset,  a 
classification  depends,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  principle  employed.  Is  only  one  principle 
applicable  in  the  classification  of  the  sciences? 
To  answer  this  question  aHirmatively  seems  to 
be  dogmatic.  The  various  sciences  are  related  in 
idiiuiis  ways,  and  why  any  single  one  of  these 
ways  should  be  chosen"  as  the  sole  possible  basis 
of  "valid  classification,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see.  The 
dogmatism  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  the  classification  of  books 
in  a  library.  A  libraiy  may  be  arranged  alpha- 
betically, or  chronologically,  or  topically,  etc. 
No  oneof  these  arrangements  is  the  only  proper 
one.  Which  shall  be  chosen  depends  upon  the 
use  to  which  the  classification  is  to  be  put. 

Consult  relierweg-Heinze.  Gruiulriss  dcr  Ge- 
schichtc  (Irr  I'liiloxaphtr,  for  ancient  classifica- 
tions; for  several  modern  classifications,  consult: 
Bacon,  Advancanciit  of  Learning  (1605)  ;  Hobbes, 
Leviathan  (1651);  Locke,  Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  (1690);  d'Alembert, 
Melanges  (1767);  Bentham.  Chrestoniathia 
(1810);  Comte.  Conrs  de  philosophic  positive 
(1830);  Ampere.  Essai  siir  ta  philosophie  des 
sciences  (1834)  :  Spencer,  The  Genesis  of  Science 
(1854)  and  The  Clnssifieation  of  the  Sciences 
(1864).  both  republished  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Es.says 
(American  ed.  18!11  )  :  Erdmann.  "Die  Gliederung 
der  Wissenschaften,"  in  Viertetjahrschrift  fiir 
wissensehaftliche  Philosophie,  vol.  ii. ;  Wundt, 
"Ueber  die  F.intheilung  der  Wissenschaften,"  in 
Philosophische  Stndien,  vol.  v.;  also  his  Logik 
.(2d  ed.,  Leipzig.  1893-95)  :  La  Grasserie,  De  la 
classification  (Paris,  1893)  ;  Goblot,  Essai  snr  la 
classification  dcs  sciences  (ib.,  1898)  :  Xaville. 
Kouvelle  classification  des  sciences    (ib.,   1901). 

SCIENTIFIC  ALLIANCE  OF  NEW 
YORK,  'I'liK.  An  association  of  scientific  bodies 
with  lieadijuarters  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens  and  including  the  resident  active  mem- 
*bers  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  the  New  York  INIicroscopi- 
cal  Society,  the  Linnean  Society  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  and  the  New 
Y'ork  Entomological  Society.  The  Council  of  the 
Scientific  Alliance  is  composed  of  the  president 
and  two  members  from  each  of  the  allied  so- 
cieties. In  1902  the  Alliance  had  a  total  mem- 
bership of  691.  See  Extomologic.\l  Society, 
Amerrax;  Microscopical  Society,  The  Amer- 
ican; New  York  Academy  of  Science;  Toerey 
Botanical  Club. 

SCILLA.     See  Squill. 

SCILLY  (sil'll)  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  forming  the  southwesternmost  part  of 
Great  Britain,  27  miles  west-southwest  of  Land's 
End,  Cornwall  (Map:  France,  A  2).  The  group 
consists  of  about  140  islands  and -rocks,  com- 
prising a  circuit  of  30  miles,  and  the  islands  are 
the  high  points  of  the  submerged  and  traditional 
land  of  Lyonesse  which  extended  to  the  mainland. 
Navigation  around  the  islands  is  dangerous.  Only 
five  of  them  are  inhabited.  Saint  ISIary's, 
the  largest,  has  1528  acres:  Tresco.  697;  Saint 
Martin's.  515;  Saint  Agnes,  313;  Sampson  and 
Bryher.  269.  The  climate  is  mild.  The  soil  is 
in  general  sandy,  but  in  Tresco  and  Saint  Agnes 
it  is  remarkably  fertile.     The  cliflTs  abound  with 


se;ifowl,  and  are  covered  with  samphire.  The 
inliabitants  are  chielly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
lluriculture,  and  fishing.  Large  (juantities  of 
potatoes  are  produced ;  narcissi  and  other  llovv- 
ers  are  sent  to  London  and   Bristol. 

Hugh  Town  is  the  capital,  and  contains  an 
odd  mixture  of  old-fashioned  and  neat  modern 
houses. 

By  the  ancients,  these  islands  were  named  Cas- 
siterides,  Hesperides,  and  Siluric  Insula>.  The 
term  Cassiterides,  or  'Tin  Islands,'  by  which 
they  were  known  to  the  Cireeks  and  Romans,  was 
once  applied  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall. 

There  are  numerous  remains  of  prehistoric 
monoliths,  stone  circles,  kistvaens,  rock-basins, 
and  cromlechs.  The  Scilly  Islands  were  in  936 
granted  by  Athelstane  to  some  monks  who  .set- 
tled at  Tresco.  They  were  afterwards  granted  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tavistock  by  Henry  I.,  and  were 
conferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Godolphin 
familv.  Thev  are  now  Crown  property.  I'opu- 
lation.   in    1901,   2100. 

SCINDE,  sind.  A  region  of  British  India. 
See  Si.NDH. 

SCINDIA,  or  SIDHIA,  sin'di-a.  The  name 
of  a  JIahratta  dynasty,  rulers  of  Gvvalior,  in 
Central   India.     See  Sindia. 

SCINTILLATION  (Lat.  scintillatio,  from 
seintilliire,  to  sparkle,  from  scintilla,  spark). 
Tlie  apparent  twinkling  or  flickering  of  a  star, 
including  the  changes  of  color  that  are  seen 
when  the  stars  are  near  the  horizon.  A  perfectly 
satisfactory'  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has 
been  given  by  E.xner  of  Vienna,  who  .shows  that 
it  is  due  entirely  to  the  irregular  refraction  of 
ra.ys  of  light  passing  through  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  warm  and  cold  air  that  ordinarily 
exists  in  the  atmosphere.  The  minute  streams  of 
warm  and  cold  air,  oftentimes  of  a  smaller  di- 
ameter than  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  cause 
points  on  a  large  object  to  dance  about  while  the 
object  as  a  whole  remains  stationary.  There- 
fore the  edges  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  planets  ap- 
pear to  scintillate,  while  these  objects  as  a 
whole  are  quite  steady  owing  to  their  large  ap- 
parent angular  diameter.  The  frequency  and 
extent  of  the  oscillations  and  changes  of  color 
may  be  observed  by  means  of  the  scintillometer, 
by  which  the  image  of  a  star  is  drawn  out  into  a 
circle,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  the  light  are 
seen  distributed  along  the  circumference.  Regu- 
lar observations  have  shown  that  scintillation 
is  more  decided  before  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
and  in  various  ways  this  phenomenon  is  so  con- 
nected with  atmospheric  changes  as  to  form  a 
regular  subject  of  observation  by  some  meteorol- 
ogists. 

SCIO.  An  island  of  the  .^gean  Sea.  See 
Chics. 

SCIOP'PITJS  (Latinized  form  of  Sehoppe) , 
Ka.spar  (1576-1649).  A  classical  scholar  and 
controversialist,  born  at  Neumarkt.  in  the  Palat- 
inate. He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf.  and  In- 
golstadt.  In  1598  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Henceforth  his  career  is  a  series  of  attacks  both 
on  Protestantism  and  on  his  personal  enemies.  He 
assailed  first  Joseph  .Justus  Scaliger  (q.v.), 
against  whom,  in  1607.  he  wrote  his  fiealiger 
Bfipoholimwus.  In  1611  he  attacked  King  .James  of 
England  in  libelous  pamphlets.  Some  three  years 
after,  when  staying  at  Madrid,  he  was  in  retalia- 
tion beaten  by  the  servants  of  Lord  Digby,  the 
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English  Ambassador.  Scioppius  fled  from  Spain 
to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  issued  liis  Lrrjatus  I, alio 
against  the  Ambassador.  Among  his  numerous 
works  the  most  important  arc:  I'ocmala 
Varia  (1503);  Dc  Arte  Critica  (1597); 
Smi/bola  CrUica  in  Apulcii  Opera  (1005);  Dc 
Khetoricarum  Excrcitationum  Gcncribus  (11)28)  ; 
Orammalica  Philosophica,  sire  Institutioncs 
Giximmatica'  Laliniv  (1028);  liudimcuta  Cram- 
maticw  Philosophica;  (1020)  ;  Dc  Sludiorum  Ra- 
tionc  (1030)  :  and  editions  of  Varro's  Dc  Liiujua 
Latina  (1005)  and  the  Epistles  of  .Svmmaelius 
(1008). 

SCIOTO,  Slot's.  A  river  of  Ohio.  It  rises 
in  Auglaize  County,  flows  south  through  a  fertile 
and  populous  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  .State 
past  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  joins  tlie  Ohio 
Eiver  at  Portsmouth  after  a  course  of  '200  miles 
(Map:  Ohio,  E  7).  It  is  navigable  130  miles  at 
high  water,  and  its  course  is  followed  for  90 
miles  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal. 

SCIPIO,  sip'e-o.  The  name  of  a  distinguished 
Koman  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 
PuBLius  CoRNELii  s  Scipio,  surnamcd  Afric^nus 
JIajor,  one  of  the  mo.st  accomplished  warriors  of 
ancient  Rome,  was  born  B.C.  237,  not  in  234,  as 
Eivy  says.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  taking  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (b.c.  218),  where  he 
saved  his  father's  life.  Two  years  later  he  fought 
at  Canna-  as  a  military  tribune,  but  was  one  of  the 
few  Eoman  officers  who  escaped  from  that  disas- 
trous field.  In  B.C.  212  he  was  elected  a-dile, 
though  not  legally  qualified  Ijy  age,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  proconsul,  with  command  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Spain.  His  appearance  there 
restored  fortune  to  the  Roman  arms.  By  a  bold 
and  sudden  march  he  captured  Xova  Carthago, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  ob- 
tained an  immense  booty.  At  B,TCula.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  he  defeated  Hasdrulial 
with  heavy  loss,  but  could  not  prevent  him  from 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  and  marching  to  tlie 
assistance  of  Hannibal.  In  B.C.  207  lie  won  a 
more  decisive  victory  over  the  other  Hasdrubal, 
son  of  Cisco,  and  ilago,  at  an  unknown  place 
called  Silpa,  or  Elinga,  in  Andalusia — the  effect 
of  which  was  to  place  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  (B.C.  205), 
though  he  had  not  yet  filled  the  office  of  pra?tor; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Lily- 
bfeiim,  in  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  for 
the  invasion  of  Africa.  His  successes  compelled 
the  Carthaginian  Senate  to  recall  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  This  was  the  very  thing  that  Scipio  de- 
sired and  had  labored  to  achieve.  The  great 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  ter- 
minated by  the  battle  fought  at  Xaragra,  on 
the  Bagradas,  near  Zama,  Octol)er  10.  B.C.  202.  in 
which  the  Carthaginian  troops  were  routed  with 
immense  slaughter.  Hannibal  advised  his  coun- 
trymen to  aliandon  what  had  now  become  a 
hopeless  and  ruinous  contest,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  file  following  year,  when  Scipio  re- 
turned to  Rome  and  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The 
surname  of  Africanus  was  conferred  on  him.  and 
so  extravagant  was  the  popular  gratitude  that 
it  was  proposed  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator 
for  life,  honors  which  Scipio  was  either  wise 
enough  or  magnanimous  enough  to  refuse.  Wlien 
his  brother  Lucius,  in  100,  obtained  command  of 
the    army   destined    to    invade   the   territories   of 


Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  Scipio  served  under 
him  as  legate.  Lucius  was  victorious  in  the 
war,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  ( u.c,  ISO)  as- 
sumed (in  imitation  of  his  brother)  the  sui'namc 
of  Asiaticus.  But  the  clouds  were  now  gatherinjj 
heavily  round  the  Scipios.  In  ii.c.  187  C'ato 
JIajor  and  others  induced  two  tribunes  to  prose- 
cute Lucius  for  allowing  himself  to  bi>  bribed  by 
Antiochus  in  the  late  war.  He  was  declarell 
guilty  by  the  Senate,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  himself  would  have  been  thrown  into 
prison  had  not  his  brother  forcibly  rescued  liini 
from  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice.  In  B.C. 
185  Scipio  himself  was  accuseil  by  the  tribune. 
M.  Xanius:  but  instead  of  refuting  the  charges 
brought  against  him  ( which  were  ])robably 
groundless),  he  delivered,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
trial,  a  eulogy  on  his  own  achievements,  and 
opened  the  second  day  by  reminding  the  citizens 
that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama, 
and  therefore  not  a  time  for  angry  squalibliiig,  but 
for  religious  services.  He  then  summoned  the  peo- 
])le  to  follow  him  to  the  Capitol  to  give  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods  and  to  pray  that  Rome, might 
never  want  citizens  like  himself.  His  audience 
were  electrified,  and  the  thing  was  done  before 
opposition  Ijccame  possible.  To  resume  the  trial 
was  out  of  the  question :  but  Scipio  felt  that 
po])ular  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  depended  on 
and  that  his  day  was  over.  He  retired  to  his 
country-seat  at  Liternuni,  in  Campania,  where 
he  died,  B.C.  183  or  185.  Scipio  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  Roman  general  before 
.Julius  Ca>sar. 

PuRUus  Cornelius  Scipio  jEmilanus,  sur- 
named  AFRiCANt".s  Minor,  born  about  B.C. 
185,  was  a  younger  son  of  Lucius  »Emiliu8 
Paulus,  who  conquered  Macedon.  but  was  adopted 
by  his  kinsman,  Publius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  that  Lucius  ^5<:niilius  Paulus  who  fell  at  Canna". 
Scipio  accompanied  his  father  on  his  e.\pcdi{ioii 
against  JIacedon.  and  fought  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Pydna,  B,C.  108.  In  B.C.  151  he  went  to  Spain 
as  military  tribune,  in  the  train  of  the  Consul 
Lucius  Lucullus,  and  distinguished  himself 
alike  by  his  valor  and  his  virtue.  Two  years 
later  began  the  Third  Punic  War.  which  mainly 
consisted  in  the  siege  of  Carthage.  .Scipio  still 
held  the  subordinate  position  of  militaiy  trilmne; 
but  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls,  Manius  Mani- 
lius  and  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso.  and  tlie  liril- 
liant  manner  in  which  he  rectified  their  l)lunders. 
fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.  The  favorite  both  of  the 
Roman  army  and  the  Roman  people,  Scipio  was 
at  length,  in  b.c  147,  when  only  a  candidate  for 
the  sedileship,  elected  consul  by  an  extraordinary 
decree  of  the  Comitia,  and  invested  with  supreme 
command.  After  a  protracted  defense  Carthage 
was  finally  taken  by  storm  in  the  spring  of  B.C. 
140;  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Senate  it  was 
leveled  to  the  ground.  Scipio.  though  proliably 
the  most  accomplishcil  Roman  gentleman  of  his 
age,  was  rigorous  in  his  observance  of  the  antique 
Roman  virtues:  and  when  holding  the  office  of 
censor  in  B.C.  142  he  strove  to  follow  in  tlie  foot- 
steps of  Cato.  But  his  efforts  to  repress  the  in- 
creasing luxury  and  immorality  of  the  capital 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 
league, Lucius  Mummius,  the  rough  conqueror  of 
Corinth.  In  B.C.  130  Scipio  was  accused  of  the 
criiiirii  mnjestatis  by  the  tribune  Tiberius  Claudi- 
us Asellus.  but  was  acquitted,  and  soon  after  was 
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sent  to  Egypt  and  A-ia  on  a  special  embassy. 
Jlcanwhilc."  Iiowcvor.  alVairs  had  gone  badly  in 
Spain,  \iriatlins,  tlic  Lusitanian  patriot,  liad 
npain  and  ajjain  inliicted  the  most  disgraceful 
defeats  on  the  Roman  armies,  and  his  e.xample 
had  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Celtiherian  tribes, 
who  also  rushed  to  war  against  the  common  foe. 
The  contest  continued  with  varying  success;  but 
the  interest  centred  in  the  city  of  Xumantia, 
whose  inhabitants  displayed  amazing  courage  in 
the  struggle  with  Uome.  For  long  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Numantines  wen^  invincible,  one  consul 
after  another  finding  tlieir  subjugation  too  hard  a 
task:  but  at  lengtli,  in  B.C.  134.  Scipio,  reelected 
consul,  was  sent  over  to  Spain,  and  after  a  siege 
of  eiglit  months  forced  tlie  citizens,  who  were 
dying  of  hunger,  to  surrender,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed their  homes.  He  tlien  returned  to  Rome, 
where  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, appearing  as  tlie  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  in  cnnsequence  of  which  his  popularity 
with  tlie  democratic  party  greatly  declined.  Al- 
though a  brother-in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
whose  sister,  Sempronia,  he  had  married,  he  dis- 
claimed any  sympathy  with  his  political  aims, 
and  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  kinsman, 
quoted  his  favorite  Homer:  "So  perish  all  who 
do  the  like  again."  His  attempts  (B.C.  129)  to 
rescind  that  portion  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Tibe- 
rius (iracehus  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  allies 
e.xeited  furious  indignation.  When  he  went 
home  from  the  Senate  he  had  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  guard.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  the  prevailing  suspicion  being  that 
he  was  murdered  either  by  or  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Papirius  Carbo.  his  most  rancorous  polit- 
ical enemy.  Scipio  was  neither  a  rigid  aristocrat 
nor  a  flatterer  of  the  people.  Inferior  in  splendor 
of  genius  to  his  adoptive  grandfather,  he  sur- 
passed him  in  purity  of  character,  in  simplicity 
of  patriotism,  and  in  liberality  of  culture. 

QuiNTVS  C.ECiLii'S  IMETELLrs  Pius,  a  son 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Xasica,  but  adopted  by 
Quintus  C;rci!ius  Metellus  Pius;  sometimes  called 
Publius  Scipio  Nasiea  and  sometimes  Quintus 
Metellus  Scipio.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
in  B.C.  G3,  when  he  divulged  to  Cicero  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline.  He  was  elected  tribune  in  60, 
when  he  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  disappoint- 
ed candidate,  and  defended  by  Cicero.  In  .53  he  of- 
fered himself  for  the  consulship,  but  the  rivalry 
between  the  candidates  and  their  factions  led 
to  sucli  violence  and  bloodshed  that  no  election 
was  held.  Then  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius 
(q.v.),  and  during  the  ensuing  anarchy  Ponipeius 
was  made  consul  without  a  colleague.  Soon  after 
he  married  Scipio's  daughter.  Cornelia,  and  made 
Scipio  his  fellow-consul.  Thenceforth  all  of 
Scipio's  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Pompeius  and  the  overthrow  of 
Ca-sar's  power.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Syria,  where  his 
rule  was  complained  of  as  oppressive.  He  served 
with  Pompeius  in  Greece,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  fled  to  Africa,  where  the  remnants  of 
the  Pompeian  forces  had  the  support  of  King 
Juba  (q.v.).  Scipio  held  the  chief  command,  but 
■was  defeated  by  Ca'sai*  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
(B.C.  4G)  and  coramitted  suicide. 

SCIPIOS,  ToitB  OF  THE.  The  famous  tomb 
on  the  Ajipian  Way  in  Rome,  which  once  con- 
tained the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus  (eon- 


^ul  B.C.  208),  now  in  the  ^■atican,  and  those  of 
later  Scipios.  It  was  discovered  in  1780,  when 
it  was  rified  and  defaced. 

SCIRE  FACIAS^  sl'r^  fa'shi-«s  (Lat.,  that 
you  make  known).  A  writ  commanding  the  de- 
fendant to  appear  in  court  and  show  cause,  if  pos- 
sible why  some  matter  of  record  should  not  be 
enforced,  vacated,  or  modified.  The  hearing  or 
trial  under  this  writ  is  usually  called  a  .scire  facias 
proceeding.  Scire  facias  is  employed  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  in  general  is  merely  supplemental  to  or 
a  continuation  of  former  proceedings,  as  to  revive 
or  continue  the  lien  of  a  judgment:  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  practically  an  original  action.  A  writ 
of  scire  facias  must  be  founded  upon  some  public 
record,  either  judicial  or  otherwise.  Tlie  de- 
fendant may  demur,  plead,  or  answer,  or  make 
a  motion  to  quash  the  writ.  Substantially  the 
same  defenses  are  allowed  as  in  an  ordinary 
action  (q.v.),  except  that  where  the  scire  facias 
proceedings  are  merely  a  continuation  of  a. 
former  action  the  defendant  cannot  introduce 
any  defense  which  would  have  been  availalile  in 
the  latter.  A  judgment  may  be  entered  upon  the 
determination  of  the  proceeding,  and  from  this 
an  appeal  will  lie.  Scire  facias  proceedings  were 
practically  rendered  unnecessary  and  obsolete  in 
England  by  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v.),  although 
not  expressly  abolished.  In  many  of  the  United 
States  other  actions  or  pi'oceedings  have  been 
suVistituted  by  practice  acts  and  codes,  and  pro- 
ceedings by  the  writ  of  scire  facias  abolished. 
Consult  Foster's  Scire  Facias  ( Philadelphin, 
1851)  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Writ. 

SCIRPUS  (Lat.,  rush,  bulrush).  A  genus  of 
about  200  species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cyperace;e,  sometimes  called  club-rush,  some  of 
them  verj'  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulrush 
{Scirpiis  iactistris) .  Deer's  hair  (Scirpiis  cces- 
pitosus)  is  only  2  or  3  inches  high.  'The  root- 
stocks  or  tubers  of  certain  species  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  Southern  India.  Several  of  the 
larger  growing  species  are  used  for  making  mats, 
others  cheek  the  drifting  of  sand  upon  beaches. 
See  BuLRisir. 

SCIRRHTJS.     See  Tumor. 

SCISSORBILL.     A  bird,  the  skimmer   (q.v.). 

SCISSORS  and  SHEARS.     See  Cutlery. 

SCISSOR  TAILED  FLYCATCHER.  A 
beautiful  flycatcher  {Milrulus  forfieatus)  of  the 
Soutliwestern  United  States,  remarkable  for  its. 
long  outer  dark-tipped  tail  feathers,  which  in 
flight  open  and  shut  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
body  is  about  3V2  inches  long:  the  tail  about  P'i 
inolies.  The  general  color  is  light  bluish  gray, 
the  back  and  wing-linings  reddish,  the  lower  parts 
white,  washed  along  the  flanks  with  salmon-pink. 
Females  are  paler  than  males.  The  nest  is  com- 
posed of  sticks,  lined  with  feathers  and  soft  ma- 
terials; and  the  eggs  are  salmon-brown  with 
darker,  curiously  scratched  markings.  A  trop- 
ical relative  of  this  exquisite  and  active  bird  is 
the  fork-tailed  flycatcher  {Milvuhis  tip-aniuis), 
whose  tail-feathers  are  black.  See  Plates  of 
FLYC.\TcnERS  and  Eggs  of  Song  Birds. 

SCLA'TER,  Philip  Lutley  (1820—).  An 
English  zoologist.  He  .studied  at  Corpus  Christi 
College.  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  in  1850  became  secretary  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  1860  editor 
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of  The  Ihis,  a  quarterly  journal  of  ornithology. 
His  writings  include  about  twelve  luiiulred  nic- 
luoirs  on  zoological  topics,  and  several  extended 
works,  such  as  the  Moiiograiih  of  the  Jaciinirs 
ami  I'liff-Ilinis  (1882). 

SCLERO'SIS  (Xeo-Lat..  from  (Jk.  <rKXi)pu(ris, 
sklerosis,  induration,  from  aK\rip6t,  sKliros, 
hard).  A  hardening,  resulting  from  degenerative 
changes  in  which  normal  tissues  are  replaced  by 
connective  tissue,  as  in  a  scar;  an  induration. 
The  hardening  of  the  middle  coat  of  an  artery  is 
termed  arterio-sclerosis  (q.v.).  Replacing  of  the 
normal  tissue  of  the  liver  by  contractile  con- 
nective tissue  is  termed  eirrliosis  of  the  liver 
(q.v.).  Degeneration  and  destruction  of  the 
tissue  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  tlie  brain,  is 
termed  sclerosis,  which  in  these  cases  is  a  fibroid 
and  neuroglia  induration. 

SCLEROS'TOMA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  (tkXv- 
p6s,  sklCros,  hard  -)-  •  o-t^/xo,  stotna,  mouth). 
A  well-known  genus  of  roundworms.  One  species 
(ficlero.itoma  syiifiamiis)  is  of  special  interest,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  poultry  known 
as  the  gapes  (q.v.).  Another  important  species 
is  t<clcrostonia  dtiodenale.  This  worm,  which 
usually  measures  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
lengtli.  is  especially  characterized  by  an  asym- 
metrical disposition  of  four  horny,  conical,  oval 
papilhe,  of  unequal  size,  forming  the  so-called 
teeth.  This  worm  is  tolerably  common  through- 
out Northern  Italy.  It  also  occurs  in  India.  Brazil, 
the  Antilles,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  called  miner's  ana!mia. 
It  is  remarkably  abundant  in  Egj'iJt,  where,  it  is 
said,  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  con- 
stantly suffering  from  a  severe  auiemic  chlorosis, 
occasioned  solely  by  the  presence  of  this  parasite. 

SCLEROTICA.     See  Ete. 

SCLOPIS  DI  SALERANO,  sklo'pis  de  sii'la- 
rii'no,  FEDEKUiO,  Count  ( 17'J8-1878) .  An  Italian 
jurist  and  statesman.  He  was  born  in  Turin 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Turin. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  rose 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
JIarch,  1848,  became  ilinister  of  Justice  in  the 
Ballio  Cabinet,  going  out  of  office,  however,  in 
July.  In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, over  wliich  he  presided  from  1801  to  1804. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Turin.  He  was  nominated  liy  the  King 
of  Italy  to  the  Geneva  tribunal  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  tlie  Alabama  Claims  (q.v.)  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  court.  He  was  the  author  of  Storia 
drir  ttiitica  IcgisJazione  del  Pieiiwnte  (18.3.3); 
Storia  della  legisUtxione  italiana  (1840-57)  ;  Sull' 
auloritd  giudiziaria  (1842):  Le  relazioni  poli- 
liche  tra  la  dinaslia  di  liapoia  ed  il  governo 
hritinuiiro  dill  12',0  al  ISIS  (1853). 

SCO'GAN",  Henrt  (c.1361-1407).  The  re- 
puted author  of  a  collection  of  jests  compiled  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  fool  al  the  Court  of  Henry  IV.  Though  the  col- 
lection was  made  as  early  as  1565,  the  earliest 
extant  edition  bears  the  date  1G26.  The  title  runs 
The  First  and  Best  Parts  of  f^cogghis  Jests.  Full 
of  Witt;/  Mirth  and  Pleasant  S'hifls.  done  bg  him 
in  Frinwc  and  other  jdaces:  heing  a  Preserratire 
against  Melancholg.  Gathered  hg  Andreir  Board, 
Doetor  of  Phgsielce.  Andrew  Boorde  (q.v.) .  the 
reputed  collector,  was  a  famous  sixteenth-century 


wit,  who  satirized  the  fantastic  dres8  of  the  time 
by  a  woodcut  of  a  naked  Englislmian  standing 
with  a  pair  of  shears  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  over  the  otlier  arm,  uncertain  what  style 
to  wear.  He  probably  liad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  compilation  of  tlie  so-called  Scogan  jests, 
which  was  made  by  some  unknown  hand  from 
various  sources  for  the  bookseller.  Similar  col- 
lections bear  the  name  of  .John  Skelton  (q.v.) 
and  of  Joseph  Miller  (q.v.).  Consult  Old  English 
Jest  Books,  ed.  by  Hazlitt  (vol.  ii.,  London, 
1804)  :  and  see  Jest. 

SCOLECIDA  (Xeo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
(TKiiXTjf ,  slol('\r.  w(uni ) .  A  name,  now  obsolete,  of 
a  group  of  -Annuloida  or  Vermes,  comprising  the 
Kntozoa  of  Cuvier  and  also  the  free  Turbellaria. 

SCOL'LARD,  Clinto.v  (I800-).  An  Ameri- 
can ])oct  and  educator.  He  was  born  at  Clinton. 
Oneida  Counly,  Xcw  York.  He  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1881,  and  ])\irsucd  grad\iate 
study  at  Harvard  Cniversity  and  in  Caml)ridge, 
England.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Hamilton  College  from  1888  to  18!>3,  and  from 
then  till  ISflO  of  English  literature.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems,  both  light  and 
serious.  They  are:  Pictures  in  l^ong  (1884)  ;  ll'i(/i 
Peed  and  Lgrc  (1886);  Old  and  Scic  IVorW 
Lgrics  (1888);  (liorio  and  (Siulia.  a  Metrical 
Romance  (1892);  Sonqs  of  ftunrise  Ijands 
(1892);  The  Hills  of  l^ong  (1895):  t<h-enandoa 
(1896)  ;  .1  Bog\s  Booh  of  Rhgmc  (1890).  He  has 
also  produced  two  volumes  of  prose:  Under  Sum- 
mer Skies  (1S92)   and  On  Sunng  Shores  (1893). 

SCOMBRID.ffi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
scomber,  from  Gk.  andfifipot,  skombros,  mackerel). 
A  large'  and  important  family  of  spiny-rayed 
fishes,  including  mackerels,  tunnies,  and  bonitocs. 
Some  species  grow  to  a  very  large  size — 1,.500 
pounds.  They  are  migratory,  traveling  in  schools, 
often  in  great  numbers.  The  family  contains 
about  00  species,  most  of  which  are  excellent 
food-fislies,  and  some  have  a  great  economic  value. 
See  Mackerel;  Fisiiekies. 

SCONE,  skoon.  A  parish  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Tav.  2  miles  from  Perth  (Map: 
Scotland,  E  3).  Population,  in  1901.  2,302.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  as  the  ro.val  city,  when  a  covmeil  was 
held  there  in  the  reign  of  King  Constantine  II. 
A  monastery  was  built  at  Scone  about  the  same 
period,  and  there  was  located  the  famous  stone 
on  which  the  kings  of  the  Scots  were  inaugurat- 
e<l,  and  which  was  carried  by  Edward  I.  of  i;ng- 
land  to  Westminster  Abbey.  An  abbey  wa.s 
founded  by  .\lcxandcr  I.  in  1115,  in  which  the 
sovereigns  continued  to  be  inaugurated  and 
crowned.  The  last  coronation  celebrated  at  Scone 
was  that  of  Charles  II.  on  January  1,  1051.  The 
viscounts  of  Storniont  had  a  residence  here 
known  as  the  Palace  of  Scone.  The  present 
palace,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  was 
erected  on  the  same  site  after   1800. 

SCO'PAS  (Lat..  from  Gk.  SxATras,  t^kopas). 
A  faniiius  Greek  sculptor,  born  at  Paros  and  ac- 
tive during  the  first  half  of  tlie  fourth  century 
n.c.  He  is  tailed  the  arcliitect  of  the  new  Temple 
of  .\thena  Alea  at  Tegca.  whi<h  replaced  a  temple 
burned  in  B.C.  395-94,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  JIausoleum  (q.v.)  completed 
aliout  B.C.  350.  Until  recently  the  works  of 
Scopas   were   known   only   through   literary   ref- 
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'I''     I'— 'ivciy  ill  1879  of  llie  fiii;^intiit8 

.~iiili)tiiH'M    lit    TefjcH    liiist    af- 
I'.i-  till'  iinul.vsii*  of  the  nt.yle  of 

."MOpllH,     lirill     IL'Ilclt'lOll      it     JIOSHilllc     to     iccof^tiizc 

oopit'S  of  liiM  work  in  siieli  (iKiires  ns  tlio  Meleiifjer 
(if  till-  Viiticiiii  (imii'li  liollor  ii'IiicmciiIc-iI  in  a 
Hliitiu-  in  tin'  Kofjg  Art  Mnscnni  at  llarviinl  I'ni- 
vcrnily  nnd  n  lii'inl  in  the  Villa  Medici),  and  the 
wnli'd'  .Marx  fornierlv  in  tlic  Villa  Lmlovisi.  To 
him  almi  Hcrnii  In  lirlnn;^'  a  t,V|>e  iif  llerciilcN,  of 
wlilcli  |ierhn|iH  the  Im-»1  I'xaiiiplc  is  the  Inist  from 
Oenxiino  in  Ihc  lirilisli  Miisi'iiin.  To  tlicsc  may 
lie  added  a  line  female  lieail  from  tlie  nniitli  slope 
of  the  Aeropolin,  and  a  tor.-to  of  .ICsculapiiis  from 
the  I'irienM.  Iioth  in  the  National  Mnsenm  at 
Athens.  All  these  works  are  eharaeterized  by 
(he  hroad  anil  rather  short  faee,  in  marked  eon- 
trast  to  the  lon^  oval  of  I  he  Hermes  of  I'rax- 
ileles,  the  deep-set  eye.  and  espeeiiilly  liy  the  in- 
tensity of  expression.  To  pnidiiee  tliis  ell'eet.  the 
work  is  eoneenlrated  on  cerluiii  I'ealiires  such  as 
eyes  and  month,  wliile  in  the  works  of  I'mxilejes 
the  wholc'  surface  is  carefully  linislicd.  Consult 
especially  (Iriief  in  UiimiKche  Miltli('ilun(i<n, 
W.  (Ifoiiie,  188!l)  ;  also  Urliehs,  NL-o/xis'  l/ctini 
unit  llVrfo;  (Creifswald,  180:i)  ;  Weil,  in  Hau- 
nieister's  DrnKmiiUr  (Irs  klaxnisclicii  .Micriums 
(.\Iniiich,  1HH!»)  ;  Treu,  AUinusrhe  !\lillliciliinf/en, 
vi.  (.Athens.  1881);  Filitwilntjler.  Manlrr/iifcra 
of  (Irci-lc  Sciiliiliin:  trans,  hv  K.  Sellers  ( I.onilon, 
18II.5). 

SCORE  (AS.  scor,  score,  twenty,  from  AS., 
(•IKJ.  .sivri/H,  (Jer.  Hchcren,  Kng.  shciir ;  connected 
with  (!k.  Keipiiv.  kiArein,  to  cut,  Lat.  curtua, 
short).  In  music,  the  arraiif^enient  of  the  vari- 
ous voices  or  inslrinnenls,  employed  in  a  com- 
position, in  siii-li  a  manner  that  all  tones  uliieli 
are  to  lie  sounded  lo;;etlicr  are  written  vertically. 
Hefore  the  seventeenth  eeiitiiry  compositions  were 
not  Kein'rally  printed  in  scores,  lint  in  part-liooks, 
each  hook  (umtaininj,'  only  one  part  or  voic(>  of  a 
composition.  (,Sec  I'aht'-Book.)  In  the  case  of 
oiKiiii  music,  however,  an  imperalive  need  was 
felt  at  an  ('arly  time  to  write  all  those  tones 
which  were  to  lie  struck  lo^jelher  one  aliove  the 
other;  hi'iice  the  oifjan-talilatiire.  (See  Tahi.a- 
Ti;ill0.)  Ilucliald  ((|,v.),  who  lived  in  (he  tenth 
century,  wrote  his  works  in  scores.  There  seems 
to  he  little  douht  that  friini  the  earliest  times 
composers  wrote  their  works  originally  in  score. 
There  are  two  noteworthy  exam|ilcs  of  early 
scores:  one  a  printed  score  of  madrif^als  com- 
posed hy  Cipriano  de  Rore.  and  prinfed  in  l.'>77 
by  (iardano  in  Venice;  the  oilier  an  original 
manuscript  where  all  four  voices  are  written  on 
one  sdilV,  (he  not<>s,of  the  diirerent  voices  being 
distinguished  by  diirerent   colors  and   forms. 

As  to  iirclicxlnil  si'ores,  it  is  probable  that  all 
iiinsie  writlcn  for  a  comliinal  ion  of  orchestral 
instruments  was  published  only  in  score  form. 
Some  of  the  earliest  spi'cimcns  of  such  scores  are 
those  of  de  lieaujoyeanlx's  liiitlcl  nirnuiiic  dc  la 
lioyne  (Paris,  1082),  Peri's  hhirydicc  (  I'Morence, 
1000),  Cavaliere's  Atiiinu  c  mrpo  (Rome,  KiOO), 
and  Monteverde's  (>rf_ri>  (Venice,  IfiOO).  (See 
(tiii'iiioHinA.)  The  guiding  principle  at  first  was 
to  place  the  highest  instruiiK'nts  at  (he  (op  and 
the  lowest  at  (he  lioKom  of  the  page.  lint  as  the 
wood  and  brass  instruments  were  gradually  per- 
fected and  became  jiarts  of  (he  orclicslni.  (his 
lirineiple  could  no  longer  be  stricdy  followed. 
Ucnce,  a  new  plan  was  adopted.     Instruments  of 


the  same  group  or  family  \nro  kept  together.  If 
voices  were  employed  with  the  orchestra,  they 
were  kept  together,  but  for  some  time  great  con- 
fusion jirevailed  as  to  their  position  relative  to 
the  instruments.  Uacli  generally  wrote  the  in- 
strumental parts  above  the  voices  and  the  organ 
parts  bcdow  the  voices.  Handel  followed  the 
same  principle  very  closely,  but  placed  the  'celll 
and  basses  below  the  voices.  Both  masters  wroti' 
the  brass  instruments  above  thir  wood-wind. 

The  score-reader  must  kee|)  in  his  mind  a  differ- 
ent grouping  of  instruments  for  t'Vf^ry  score;  but 
even  without  this,  score-reading  presents  enough 
dillicnlties.  IJeethoven,  therefore,  established  a 
certain  fixed  order  in  which  he  arranged  his 
scores,  so  that  the  same  instruments  are  always 
writlcn  in  the  same  place.  He  adopted  what  was 
then  known  as  the  (ierman  system,  i.e..  the  wood- 
wind highest,  next  the  brass,  then  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  the  strings  lowest.  The  Italian 
system  did'ered  by  placing  violins  and  violas 
highest,  then  the  wood  and  brass,  the  'celli  and 
basses    lowest,   a    system    not   to    be   ciimmcndcil, 

I a  use  it  separates  the  strings,  which  conslilute 

the  foundation  of  the  orchestra.  Although  later 
masters,  espeiially  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner, 
have  introduced  ,a  great  number  of  new  instru- 
ments, they  adhere  in  general  to  Beethoven's 
grouping. 

.\s  the  military  band  lias  no  strings,  the  scores 
written  for  such  a  combination  of  instruments 
naturally  dill'er  from  full  orchestral  scores.  But 
(he  principle  of  grouping  remains  the  same. 

For  the  convenience  of  musicians,  and  also 
to  enable  amateurs  to  study  the  great  or- 
cliesdal  coniiiositions  by  playing  them  in  a  re- 
duced form  upon  the  piano,  all  the  full  .scores  are 
arranged  for  this  instrument.  Such  a  reduced 
score  of  a  purely  instruniental  composition  is 
called  pianoforte  score,  of  a  vocal  work  with 
orchestra  a  vocal  score.  In  the  latter  the  voices 
appear  as  in  the  full  score,  but  the  orchestra  is 
reduced  to  the  two  staves  of  the  piano.  Such  ar- 
rangenir'iils    require    much    skill    and    experience. 

There  is  also  the  compressed  score,  used  for 
vocal  composition,  in  which  the  four  voices  are 
compressed  into  two  staves  (soprano  and  alto  on 
the  treble,  tenor  and  bass  on  the  bass  stalf).  A 
SMpitlemenlary  score  is  used  when  the  number  of 
voices  or  instruments  is  .so  large  that  (here  is 
not  room  enough  for  all  staves  on  one  page. 
Then  some  group  is  prinfed  separately  and  adiled 
at  (he  end  of  the  full  score. 

Score-Keadino  and  Pi-ayino  from  Score. 
One  of  the  principal  requirements  of  a  good 
orchestral  conductor  is  the  ability  to  read  an 
orchestral  score  and  to  reproduce  it  at  sight 
upon  the  piano.  ( See  CoNnrrroR. )  This  ability 
can  be  obtained  only  tlirough  constant  praclice. 
The  lirsl  requirement  toward  this  result  is  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  f  clefs.  (See  Clef.) 
The  beginning  should  be  n^ide  witli  a  eaiijielhi 
choruses  for  four  mixed  voices,  where  the  tenor 
jiart  (written  in  (he  treble  clef)  is  to  be  trans- 
jiosed  an  octave  lower.  Then  easy  string  quar- 
tets should  be  played  (requiring  the  use  of  (he 
alto  clef  in  the  violas).  The  next  step  would  be 
to  works  of  ehamlier-music  writlcn  for  one  trans- 
posing ins(rumen(,  like  (he  clarinet  or  horn. 
.After  a  certain  degree  of  skill  has  been  attained 
in  playing  such  scores  the  student  is  ready  for 
works  scored  for  a  small  orchestra.     It  is  com- 
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paratively  easy  to  proceed  from  this  point  to  the 
reading  of  complicated  stores.  No  one  sliould  at- 
tempt playing  from  scoi-e  wlio  has  not  a  tlior- 
ough  knowledge  of  liarmony  as  well  as  a  fair 
knowledge  of  counterpoint.  In  reading  a  large 
score  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  everj'  individual 
note.  A  glance  at  the  double-basses,  violins,  and 
horns,  as  a  rule,  will  sullice  to  establish  the  par- 
ticular chord.  The  fundamental  bass  part  and 
the  melodic  outline  nuist  lie  strictly  preserved, 
but  the  intermediate  harmonics  must  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glance  and  distributed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  On  account  of  the  transposing  in- 
struments, skill  in  transposition  is  essential. 

SCOREL,  sko'rel,  .Jan  van  (also  Scuoheel 
and  ScHOORLE)  (1495-1562).  A  Dutch  land- 
scape, historical,  and  portrait  painter,  the  first 
to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
into  Holland.  He  was  born  at  Schoorl.  near  Alk- 
maar,  studied  under  the  brothers  .lacob  and 
Willem  Cornelisz  at  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam, 
and  finally  became  a  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer  in 
Nurend^erg.  Sidisequently  he  went  to  Konie, 
where  he  was  made  overseer  of  the  Vatican  Gal- 
lery by  his  countryman,  Pope  Adrian  VI.  His 
pictures  are  now  rather  scarce,  as  man}'  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  iconoclasts.  There 
are  a  "Magdalen,"  a  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  a 
"Bathsheba,"  and  an  "Adonis,"  in  the  museum  at 
Amsterdam:  a  iladonna  and  portraits  of  a  man 
and  of  a  boy,  in  Rotterdam ;  "The  Fall  of  Man," 
"The  Baptism  of  Christ,"  "Saint  Cecilia,"  and  a 
portrait  group  of  Knights  Templars  at  Haarlem. 

SCORESBY,  skorz'bi,  William  (1789-1857). 
An  English  Arctic  explorer  and  phj-sicist.  He 
was  born  near  Whitby.  Yorkshire.  When  only 
eleven  years  of  age  the  boy  accompanied  his 
father,  a  whaler,  to  Greenland  and  after- 
wards he  was  his  constant  companion  on  his  voy- 
ages. During  the  winter  months  he  studied 
in  Edinburgh  University,  navigation,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  chemistry,  and  some 
other  branches.  After  1800  he  began  the  study 
of  the  meteorologj'  and  natural  history  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  by  his  careful  and  accurate  papers 
on  these  topics.  In  180(5,  while  chief  officer  on 
his  father's  ship  Rcsohitioii.  he  reached  latitude 
81°  30'  N.  in  longitude  19°  E.,  the  most  north- 
ern point  authentically  known  to  have  been  at- 
tained up  to  that  time.  His  father  and  he  saw 
the  unknown  coasts  of  East  Greenland  in  their 
voyages  of  1817  and  1821.  It  was  in  1822.  how- 
ever, that  Scoresby  made  his  most  important  voy- 
age. Early  in  June  he  was  near  enough  to  Green- 
land to  chart  the  coast  from  Cape  Hold  with 
Hope  (discovered  and  named  by  Hudson  in  1007 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Franz  .Josef 
Fiord  in  73°  30'  N.)  to  Gale  Hamke  Bay.  75°  N.. 
named  after  its  Dutch  discoverer  in  1654.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  months  he  surveyed  and  chart- 
ed with  great  care  and  accuracy  800  miles  of 
winding  coasts,  completely  changing  the  sujijiosed 
geographic  features  of  East  Greenland. 

Scoresby  afterwards  entered  the  Church  and 
was  appointed  curate  of  Bassingby  in  1825.  His 
scientific  labors,  however,  ended  only  with  his  life. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  made  a  voyage  to  Australia 
in  1856  to  obtain  new  data  on  this  subject,  wrote 
many  papers  for  the  Royal  and  other  .societies 
on  this  and  other  branches  of  science,  and  made 


valuable  observations  on  the  height  of  Atlantic 
waves  during  two  visits  to  .\merica.  He  was 
also  much  interested  in  social  [iroblcnis  and  es- 
pecially in  improving  the  condition  of  factory 
operatives.  His  Arctic  books  are  History  aii'd 
Iksciiiition  of  tlif  Aiclic  Jtciiions  (182(1),  and 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  lo  thr  \orlhern  Whale 
Fishery,  Iiichcdiiig  Researches  and  UtKcorrries  on 
the  Eastern  Coast  of  (Ireenland  (1H23).  His 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Australia  for  Magnetical 
Uvsearch  was  published  in  1859,  after  his  death. 
His  nephew.  Dr.  R.  E.  Scoresby. Jackson,  pub- 
lished Life  of  WiUiiim  Seoresby  (London,  1801). 

SCORP^NIDiE,  skor-pe'ni-d^  (Xeo-Lat.  nom. 
1)1.,  from  Lat.  scorpa'nu,  from  (Jk.  nxApjroii'o, 
skorimiiia,  sort  of  fish,  from  o-KopiriAs,  shorpios, 
scorpion).  A  very  large  and  important  fandly 
of  s|)iny-rayed  fishes,  the  rockfisbcs  (q.v.).  The 
body  is  chmgate,  compressed,  and  liears  ctenoid 
scales.  The  head  is  large  and  armed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  ridges  or  spines.  The  mouth 
is  usually  large,  the  teeth  villiform.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  long,  the  anterior  portion  spinous;  the 
anal  short,  with  three  spines,  and  5  to  10  soft 
rays.  Many  of  the  species  are  viviparous,  the 
young  being  when  born  about  one-fourth  inch 
long.  They  are  non-migratory  fishes,  inhabiting 
the  rocky  margins  of  all  seas,  especially  the  tem- 
perate Pacific.  The  fandly  in<-ludes  about  30 
genera  and  250  species,  many  of  them  of  large 
size  and  all  good  as  food-fishes.  Many  of  tlie 
species  are  reddish  and  are  hence  called  "rose- 
fishes'  ( q.v. ) . 

SCORPION  (Lat.  scorpio,  from  Gk.  (rKopirlot. 
slorpios,  scorpion).  Unc  of  the  tailed  araclinids 
of  the  order  Scorpionida,  natives  of  warm  coiai- 
tries  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Henn- 
spheres.  The  body  is  divided  into  a  short,  com- 
pact, leg-bearing  cephalothorax  and  a  long  seg- 
mented abdomen.  The  last  five  segments  of  the 
abdomen  form  a  slender,  tail- 
like  portion.  The  terminal  fH  a 
segment  is  modified  into  ,  a  Vc-vvjV-P'/ 
cui'ved  sharp  sting  provided  '''^^  /'fe^iv 
with  two  pores  from  which  -  ' 
the  poison  flows.  The  poison 
is  supplied  by  two  poison 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ment. To  the  cephalothorax 
are  attached  six  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages. The  first  pair 
(mandibles)  is  short,  the 
second  pair  (palpi)  long, 
and  both  pairs  bear  pincers. 
Tho.se  of  the  palpi  are  very 
large  and  resemble  lobster 
claws.  The  four  succeeding 
pairs  of  appendages  are  true  pioa/i.r;2.moiitb-part8 
legs.  Tlie  abdomen  is  with-  ;,,  lateral  ocelli :  c.  cen- 
out  appendages  save  the  sec-  trnl  Inrne  ocelli;  rf.nmx- 
ond  segment,  which  \^^r.  ^J^^  ^  "■  ^»"- 
two    comb-like    organs,    the 

pectines.  the  function  of  which  is  not  known. 
There  are  four  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  on 
each  side  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  from  three  to 
six  pairs  of  eyes.  The  sexes  difl'er  in  the  broader 
pincers  and  longer  abdomen  of  the  male.  They 
are  viviparous  aild  the  mother  carries  her  young 
about  with  her  for  some  time  after  they  are  born. 
They  cling  to  all  parts  of  her  body  by  means  of 
their    pincers.      Scorpions    feed    on    spiders   and 
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large  insects,  which  they  seize  with  their  claws 
niid  kill  by  their  poisonous  sting.  They  hide  by 
day  in  crevices,  under  stones  <ir  in  dark  holes, 
and  are  largely  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They 
run  with  great  swiftness  and  with  the  tail  curved 
over  the  back.  Some  species  may  enter  houses 
and  hide  in  boots,  shoes,  or  garments,  and,  when 
disturbed,  sting  human  beings.  The  sting  is  very 
painful,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  The  poison 
should  1*  pressed"  or  sucked  out  of  the  wound 
and  ammonia  should  be  applied  externally  and 
taken  internally.  Xo  scorpions  occur  in  the 
United  States  "north  of  Nebraska,  but  in  the 
South  about  20  species  are  known. 

Scorpions  are  the  most  primitive  of  living 
arachnids,  show  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
king  crab  (q.v.),  and  occur  as  fossils  in  the 
Silurian  rocks,  but  the  early  forms  differ  little 
from  modern  types.  The  word  'scorpion'  is  used 
in  combination  in  the  common  names  of  other 
closelv  related  orders  such  as  the  false  scorpions 
and  whip-scorpions.  (See  Arachnida.)  The 
false  scorpions  (order  Pseudoscorpiones)  are 
small  Arachnida  which  resemble  the  true  scor- 
pions, but  lack  the  long  jointed  tail.  The  abdo- 
men is  ovate  and  broader  than  the  cephalothorax, 
and  there  is  no  poison  sting.  The  jaws  are  fitted 
for  sucking,  but  the  palpi  bear  large  pincers  as 
in  the  true  scorpions.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
spiracles  and  two  or  four  eyes,  although  some 
forms  are  blind.  The  female  lays  eggs  which 
she  carries  attached  to  the  first  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  The  false  scorpions  are  swift  runners, 
moving  sidewise  and  backward  with  eqiuil 
facility.  They  feed  on  mites,  psocids,  and  other 
minute  insects  and  are  found  in  moss,  under  tlie 
bark  of  trees,  or  between  the  leaves  of  dusty 
books.  Chelifcr  cancroicles  is  common  in  store- 
rooms in  old  houses.  They  are  often  found  at- 
tached to  other  insects,  especially  to  flies.  The 
whip-scerpions,  or  'whiptails'  (order  Pedipalpi) 
are  arachnids  with  a  long  body,  segmented 
thorax,  and  a  long  whip-like  appendage  at  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie  fore  legs  have  many 
tarsal  joints  and  are  elongated  and  whip-like. 
The  mandibles  are  furnished  with  claws  and  the 
palpi  are  very  large  and  are  armed  with  strong 
spines.  The  whip-scorpions  are  tropical  in  their 
distribution.  One  species  (Theh/phoniis  ffigrin- 
teus)  is  found  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  ■nnile-killer.'  'vinaigrier.' 
or  'vinegarone,'  the  latter  names  derived  from 
an  acid  secretion  which  has  the  odor  of  vinegar, 
and  which  is  ejected  by  the  creature  when  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed.  Although  very  dangerous 
in  appearance,  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to  man. 
It  feeds  upon  insects  during  its  whole  life,  the 
adults  destroying  large  grasshoppers  and  beetles. 

Consult:  Kingsley,  l<trind(ird  Natural  History 
(Boston,  1.S84)  ;  C'omstock,  Manual  for  the  Htudy 
of  Insects  (Ithaca,  189.5);  Lankester,  "Limulus 
an  Arachnid,"  in  Qunrterly  Journal  Microscopical 
-SViVjrcc   (London,  1881)  ;  Laurie   (ib.,  1890). 

SCOBPION-FISH,  or  Scobpene.  A  fish  of 
the  genus  Scorpa^na,  typical  of  the  Scorpicnidae 
(q.v.)  ;  specifically,  the  common  market-fish  of 
southern  California  (ficorpa-iia  r/uttata) .  which 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  browii,  mottled,  rosy, 
olive,  and  other  tints. 

SCORPION-FLY.  Any  one  of  the  curious 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Mecoptera,  which 


contains  the  single  family  Panorpichr-.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  'scorpion-fly'  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  members  of  the  typical  genus 
Panorpa,  which  have  the  terminal  segments  of 
the  abdomen  elongate  and  very  mobile,  while 
the  genital  organs  are  curiously  enlarged  and 
modified.  This  tail-like  structure  is  carried  in 
a  curved  position  over  the  back,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  true  scorpions.  The  scorpion- 
flies  have  four  wings,  with  many  veins,  and  the 
head  is  prolonged  to  form  a  deflexed  beak  which 
is  provided  with  palpi  near  the  apex.  The  meta- 
morphoses are  complete.  The  larva^  are  provided 
with  legs  and  tisually  with  numerous  prolegs  like 
the  sawflies.  The  larvae  are  carnivorous  and  live 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  feed  usually 
upon  dead  animals,  inchiding  such  soft-bodied 
insects  as  caterpillars  and  grubs.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  family  in  the  United  States  are  all 
contained  in  the  genera  Panorpa,  Bittaeus,  and 
Boreus.  The  panorpas  are  very  conmion  insects 
in  the  midsummer  in  most  parts  of  the  L'nited 
States.  Some  of  them  have  spotted  wings  and 
are  seen  flying  in  the  bright  sunlight  in  places 
where  tall  herbage  abounds.  The  genus  Boreus 
is  composed  of  wingless  forms  which  look  some- 
thing like  mintite  grasshoppers,  and  occur  in 
the  winter  upon  snow  in  the  Northern  States. 

SCOB'ZONE'RA  (It.,  black  bark) .  A  rather 
large  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
posite, natives  mostly  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
common  seorzonera  or  black  salsify  {ficorzoncra 
Hispanica) ,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  has 
long  been  cultivated  for  its  tapering  black  escu- 
lent roots  abotit  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  tised  to  feed  silkworms. 

SCOTCH  FANCY  CANARY.     See  Canary. 

SCOTCH  LAW.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  this  body  of  law  indicate  that  its  fundamental 
principles  and  institutions  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  England.  At  a  very  early 
period,  however,  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland 
began  to  diverge  from  that  of  its  southern  neigh- 
bor. In  England  a  system  of  national  courts  was 
established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
whose  decisions  were  reported  and  formed  prece- 
dents for  future  cases.  Not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  did  Scotland  se- 
cure anything  in  the  nature  of  a  complete 
judicial  system.  A  century  earlier,  it  is  true,  a. 
Court  of  Session  had  been  established,  consisting 
of  certain  persons  named  by  the  King  out  of  the 
three  estates  of  Parliament,  and  receiving  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  to  hold  a  certain 
number  of  sessions  annually  at  places  to  be 
named  by  the  King.  It  was  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance, in  the  main,  and  no  appeal  lay  from  its 
decisions.  Its  ju.dges  were  so  negligent  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  however,  that  it  was 
abolished  in  1.532,  and  a  new  Court  of  Session 
and  College  of  Justice  instituted.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
national  system  of  Scotch  law.  Nearly  all  liti- 
gation was  conducted  in  local  tribunals,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  Sheriff's  Court 
(q.v.).  In  these,  local  usages  and  ctistoms  were 
enforced,  but  a  common  law  of  the  realm  was  not 
and  could  not  be  evolved.  "A  private  transcript 
of  Glanvil's  Treatise  on  the  Laxcs  of  England, 
altered  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  notorious  prac- 
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tice  in  Scotland,  and  feigned  to  liave  been  com- 
piled by  order  of  David  1.,"  appears  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  and  judges 
as  a  correct  statement  of  their  written  law  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  .Tustice,  the 
unwritten  law  of  Scotland  developed  ra])idly. 
altluuigli  along  lines  quite  different  from  those 
followed  in  England.  The  tribunal  itself  had 
been  modeled  not  after  any  English  court,  but 
after  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
Its  judges  consisted  of  seven  churchmen,  seven 
laymen,  and  a  president.  After  the  Keformation 
clergymen  were  received  as  judges,  until  1040; 
but  since  then  only  duly  qualified  advocates  are 
appointed  to  this  court,  and  their  selection  is  a 
jirerogalive  of  the  sovereign.  The  system  of 
legal  rules  administered  by  this  tribunal  was  not 
so  much  that  of  England  as  that  of  Pome.  Scotch 
lawyers  were  educated  in  France  or  Italy  or  Hol- 
land, where  the  Roman  civil  law  prevailed. 
Scotch  judges  had  no  such  antipatliy  to  that  law. 
either  in  its  original  form  or  in  the  modified 
form  in  the  canon  law,  as  characterized  tlie 
judges  of  England.  As  a  result,  modern  Scotch 
law  has  a  very  large  infusion  of  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  law.  Even  at  present  admission  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  is  conditioned  upon  a 
successful  examination  in  the  Rouian  law.  and 
no  one  not  an  advocate  is  qualified  for  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Court  of  Session  unless  he  has 
passed  such  an  examination. 

Since  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  the 
tendency  of  legislation  has  been  toward  the  as- 
similation of  the  legal  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Lord  Cockburn  declared  in  I84G  that  "the 
improvements  introduced  or  recommended  in 
England  by  law  reformers  amount,  in  a  really 
surprising  number  of  instances,  to  little  else 
than  an  approximation  to  the  law  of  Scotland." 
While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the 
most  recent  legislation  has  modified  many  of  the 
Scotch  rules  and  brought  them  into  acconl  with 
those  of  English  common  law.  Xotwithstand- 
ing  the  process  of  assimilation  which  has  been 
going  on  for  two  centuries,  nevertheless  the  two 
legal  sj'stems  present  many  striking  difl'erences 
still.  Some  of  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  nomenclature  is  so  different  tliat  a  learned 
writer  upon  the  topic  has  declared  that  an  in- 
terpreter is  generally  required  in  case  of  consulta- 
tions between  English  and  Scotch  lawyers. 

In  matter  of  substance,  the  two  legal  systems 
are  quite  as  much  at  variance  as  in  terminology. 
English  law  divides  property  into  real  estate  and 
personalty.  Scotch  law  classifies  it  as  heritable 
or  movaI)le.  Heritable  property  includes  not  only 
lands  and  all  rights  of  or  affecting  lands,  but 
various  forms  of  personal  property  such  as  cer- 
tain bonds:  also  chattels  which  the  owner  directs 
shall  vest  in  his  heirs.  Movables  are  all  kinds 
of  property  which  go  not  to  the  heir,  but  to  the 
executor.  Ag.ain.  English  law  requires  that  every 
contract  not  under  seal  must  have  a  considera- 
tion, while  "in  Scotland  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  validity  of  an  obligation  that  it  should  be 
granted  for  a  valuable  consideration,  or.  indeed, 
for  any  consideration,  an  obligation  undertaken 
deliberately,  though  gratuitously,  being  bind- 
ing." In  English  law.  obligations  are  divided  into 
those  of  contract    (q.v.)   and  those  in  tort   (q.v.). 


Scotch  law  classifies  tliem  as  contracts  (subdivid- 
ing these  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  law  into 
real  and  consensual ) .  quasi-contracts,  ileiictrj,  and 
quasi-delicts.  Umler  tlie  head  of  quasi-contracts 
it  places  certain  obligations  not  so  classed  by  the 
Ronum  law.  Delict  includes  those  torts  of  the 
English  law  which  are  also  criminal  offenses; 
while  quasi-delict  includes  torts  of  negligence  or 
inqnudence.  Consult:  Paterson,  .1  Cuiiiinmiium 
of  r.iuilish  and  Scotch  Law  (  Edinl)urgh,  IStio)  ; 
Lorimer,  .1  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  IS'.l-l)  ;  Erskine,  /'ciiici/i/is  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1895)  :  MacKcnzic, 
Studies  of  lioman  Law,  with  Comparaliie  Views 
of  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1898). 

SCOTCH  MUSIC.  The  music  of  Scotland  is 
of  the  same  general  cliaracter  as  that  of  Ireland 
and  Wales.  (See  Celtic  Jlisic.)  The  national 
melodies  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  No  musical  manuscript  of  Scotch  airs 
is  now  known  to  exist  of  an  older  date  than  1()27  ; 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  when  and  by  «hom  the 
early  Scotch  melodies  were  composed.  Their  dis- 
appearance seems  to  have  been  due  first  to  the 
strong  measures  resorted  to.  about  1530,  by  l)oth 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  put  down 
all  ballads  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  afterwards  to  the  ill-will  shown 
by  the  dominant  Presbyterians  toward  worldly 
amusements.  The  most  valual)le  existing  early 
collection  of  Scotch  melodies  is  the  Skene  manu- 
script, in  the  Advocates'  Library,  noted  down  l)y 
Sir  John  Skene  of  Hallyards  about  the  year  Ki.SO. 
It  contains  a  number  of  native  airs,  mixed  with 
some  foreign  dance-tunes — upward  of  a  hun- 
dred in  all.  Many  of  the  Scotch  melodies  exhibit 
beauties  which  the  changes  these  airs  have  under- 
gone have  only  tended  to  destroy. 

Among  the  peculiarities  which  give  character 
to  the  music  of  Scotland,  the  most  prominent  is 
the  prevalent  omission  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
of  the  scale,  and  consequent  absence  of  semitones. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  sul)stitution  of  the 
descending  for  the  ascending  sixth  and  seventh 
in  the  minor  scale,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
air  called  Adew.  Dundee,  in  the  Skene  manu- 
script. A  very  prevalent  course  of  modulation  is 
an  alternation  between  the  major  key  and  its  rela- 
tive minor,  the  melody  thus  ever  keeping  true  to 
the  diatonic  scale  of  the  principal  key.  without 
the  introduction  of  accidentals.  The  closing  note 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  keynote,  a  pe- 
culiarity especially  remarkable  in  the  Highland 
airs,  wiiich,  if  in  a  major  key,  most  frequently 
terminate  in  the  second:  if  in  a  minor,  on  the 
seventh.  Closes  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth.  Among  the  printed  collections 
of  Scotch  melodies  with  words,  tlie  most  impor- 
tant is  George  Thomson's  collection,  with  sym- 
phonies and  accompaniments  by  Pleyel.  Kozeluch, 
Haydn,  Beethoven.  Bishop,  Hunuuel.  and  Weber 
(vols,  i.-iv.,  179,3-1805:  vol.  v..  1S2G:  and  vol. 
vi.,  1841),  one  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
was  the  appearance  of  Biirns's  words  conjoined 
with  the  old  melodies  of  the  country.  Consult: 
Ballantine.  'Historical  Epitome  of  Scottish 
Songs,"  in  Eulcher's  Latis  and  Li/ries  of  Scotland 
(Glasgow,  1870)  :  Stenhouse.  Illustrations  of  the 
Liiric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh, 
1853).     See  B.\iiPiPE;  Pibroch:  Rkel. 
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SCOTCH  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  A 
tcnii  u-cd  to  designate  tlie  philosupliie  tendency 
represented  li.v  Thomas  Keid,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, James  Beattie,  James  (.)s\vald,  Dugald  Stew- 
art, .lames  ilcCosh,  and  others.  The  leading 
tenet  of  the  school  is  that  we  have  an  immediate 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
and  of  lirst  principles.  See  the  articles  on  the 
above-named    thinkers;    also    PiiiLOSOrHT,    His- 

TOKV   (IF. 

SCOTCH  TERRIER.    See  TeRBIER;  and  Plate 

of  l)i)(;s. 

SCOTCH    VERDICT.      The   verdict   of    'not 

proven"   which   the  jury   in   a   criminal   trial   in 

Scotland  arc   permitted"  to  find   in  certain  cases. 

The  defendant  cannot  lie  again  tiied  on  the  same 

charge.    See  Guilt;  Verdict. 

SCOTER     (from    Icel.    skoii,    shooter,    from 

skjt'ild.  (II Hi.  scioztiH,  Ger.  schiessen,  AS.  sceotan, 

Eng.    sliuul :    ultimately    connected    with     Skt. 

skand,  to  leap).  A  sea-duck  of  the  genus 
Oidemia,  of  which 
there  are  several  spe- 
cies, with  tumid  or 
gibbous  bill  and  no 
frontal  processes ; 
the  tail  has  14  or  16 
feathers.  The  male 
is  black,  sometimes 
with  white  on  head 
and  wings ;  the  fe- 
rn a  1  e    sooty-brown. 

The  largest  American  species  is  the  white-winged 

scoter    {Oidemia   Deglandi),  which   is   22   inches 

long  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Old  World  scoter 

{Oidemia  fusca).     The  surf-scoter   (Oidemia  per- 

spicillata)  is  a  trifle  smaller,  and  has  no  white  on 

the  wings.    The  American  black  scoter   (Oidemia 

Americana)   is  still  smaller  (19  inches)   and  has 

no  white  on  either  head  or  wings.   It  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  European  Oidcmid  niiira.     These  three 

American  scoters  are  abundant  in  winter  ofT  the 

coast   of   Xew   England   and    the   iliddle   States. 

They  feed  on  mussels  and  other  mollusks,  and  are 

considered  poor  eating.     All  breed  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes  and  lay  from  5  to  10  eggs  in  nests 

on  the  groiuid. 

SCOTIA,    skO'sha.      The    hollow    or    concave 

molding  between  the  fillets  of  the  tori  of  the  base 

of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  derivative  orders.     (See 

Base.)      It  is  also  called  trochillus,  but  differs 

somewhat  from  the  cavetto  (q.v.)  of  the  Romans,  being  varied  by  castled  elevations,  lakes,  valleys, 
SCOTIST.  A  follower  of  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.)  glens,  rivers,  "cascades  and  rocky  coasts.  The 
■  ■■         ■  .      .  „       ..  '  highest  peaks  in  South  Scotland  have  an  elevation 

of  about  2700  feet.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Scot- 
land are  described  under  Gre.\t  Brit.iin.  Geologi- 
cally Scotland  is  more  thoroughly  of  ancient 
formation  than  Englan<l.  In  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  highland  regions  little 
but  Archican  gneisses  and  Lower  Paleozoic  meta- 
morphic  rocks  remain,  but  in  the  central  de- 
pression a  large  Carboniferous  area  containing 
rich  coal  fields  still  survives  the  long  ages  of  de- 
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25  and  140  miles.  The  total  area  of  Scotland, 
including  the  islands,  is  29,785  square  miles.  A 
general  discussion  of  the  topographical,  climatic, 
biological,  and  geological  features  of  Scotland, 
together  with  those  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
given  under  the  title  Great  Brit.*.iNj  reference  to 
which  is  made  also  for  each  of  the  headings  be- 
low. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  general  feature  of 
Scotland  is  its  irregularity  in  outline.  Though 
much  smaller  than  England  in  area,  it  has  a 
longer  coastline,  about  2300  miles,  which  gives  a 
proportion  of  1  mile  to  every  13  square  miles  of 
area.  Few  places,  lie  40  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  east  coast  is  indented  by  two  large  arms  of 
the  sea,  which  almost  cut  the  country  into  three 
sections,  while  the  west  coast  is  dissected  by 
numerous  fiords,  or  firths,  which  have  converted 
many  headlands  into  islands.  Prominent  among 
the  firths  are  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  east, 
Moray  Firth  on  the  northeast,  the  Firth  of  Lorne 
and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  and  Solway 
Firth  on  the  southwest  border.  Scotland  differs 
from  England  topographically  in  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  mountainous,  only  the 
comparatively  small  south  central  portion  being 
lowland.  The  lowlands  of  the  south  are  divided 
from  the  highlands  of  the  north  bj-  the  broad 
short  valleys  of  tlie  Clyde  and  Forth.  Tl;e 
former  district  resembles  fertile  England ;  the 
latter,  a  much  more  extensive  region,  is  in  the 
main  bare  and  rugged  and  capable  of  supporting 
but  a  sparse  population.  The  e.xtreme  southern 
part  of  Scotland  is  a  region  of  mountains  and 
hills,  embracing  fertile  valleys.  The  best  known 
range  here  is  that  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the 
English  border.  Middle  Scotland,  extending  from 
the  Clyde  and  Forth  valleys  north  to  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  connects  Jloray  Firth  with 
the  Firth  of  Lorne,  is  almost  exclusively  moun- 
tainous, characterized  by  the  Grampian  Hills, 
and  containing  Ben  Nevis,  at  the  head  of  the 
Firth  of  Lorne,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain  (4406  feet).  The  plain  of  Strathmore, 
however,  the  most  extensive  cultivated  section  in 
Scotland,  lies  in  this  division  of  the  country, 
northeast  of  Stirling.  Southeast  and  east  of  this 
plain  are  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  North 
Scotland — the  northwestern  Highlands — the  poor- 
est part  of  the  country,  is  an  upland  of  swamp, 
moors,  and  bald,  barren  features.  The  highest 
peak  in  this  region  is  Ben  Dearg,  3550  feet.  The 
scenery  here  is  highl,v  picturesque  and  inspiring. 


in  pliilosophy  or  theology.     See  Scholasticism. 

SCOTLAND.  A  constituent  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  together  with  three  outlying 
groups  of  islands,  the  Hebrides  to  the  west  and 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  to  the  north- 
east.     Scotland   is   bounded    by   the    Irish    Sea, 

North  Channel,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  North     ^ 

Sea   on   all   sides  except  a   comparatively   short     nudation.      Igneous   rocks   of   all   ages   are   also 


stretch  on  the  southeast  where  it  is  contiguous 
to  England.  The  whole  is  included  between 
latitudes  54"  38'  and  00°  51'  N.,  the  mainland 
terminating  in  latitude  58°  41'  N.  The  greatest 
extent  of  the  mainland  from  Dunnet  Head  in  the 
northeast  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the  south- 
west is  288  miles,  and  its  breadth"  varies  between 


more  common  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj'  than  in 
England. 

Mining.  The  annual  production  of  coal  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Considerablv  over  half  of  it 
is  mined  in  the  County  of  Lanark.  Other  min- 
erals are  mined  in  much  smaller  quantities.  Sliale 
oil  is  procured  in  the  lowlands,  the  value  of  the 
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output  for  1000  liaviii};  liccn  £(12r>.n(l():  and  iron 
ore  is  e.\i)loiteii,  Ayrsliiri'  County  [irudueing  tlio 
liugest  quantity.  Tlic  total  valui'  of  tlie  iron  ore 
niinetl  in  lllOO  was  £408.113.  The  value  of  tlie 
granite  ([uarried  in  tlie  same  year  was  f.'}Sl,244. 
Other  mineral  produetions  of  some  inijiortance 
are  fire  elay,  limestone,  slate,  and  lead  ore. 

Fi.siiERiES.  The  value  of  fish  taken  in  1001, 
£2,237,!I52,  was  a  deeided  increase  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  catch  a  decade  earlier,  but 
the  catch  was  about  the  same.  While  there  has 
been  some  decrease  in  net  and  line  fisliing,  there 
was  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
catcli  by  trawling.  In  1000,  40,192  men  were 
engaged  on  11,275  fishing  vessels.  Considerably 
over  one-half  of  the  total  catch  is  herring,  the 
next  most  important  varieties  being  haddock 
and  cod.  The  fishing  interest  of  the  east  coast 
is  largely  concentrated  in  Aberdeen.  The  large 
whaling  Heet  which  formerly  had  its  headquarters 
at  Peterliead  has  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

AoRIClLTURE  AND  STOCK-RAISING.  Owinw  to 
the  extensive  mountainous  area,  the  development 
of  agriculture  is  subject  to  very  serious  limita- 
tions. The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  lowlands.  The  area  under  crops  and 
in  pasture  increased  from  an  average  of  4.01)0,825 
acres  for  the  period  1871-75  to  4.!100,131  in 
1091,  the  increase  being  almost  wholly  in  the 
permanent  pasture  land,  which  in  that  year 
amounted  to  1.428,224  acres.  Over  three-fourths 
of  the  area  devoted  to  cereals  is  in  oats,  the 
acreage  of  that  crop  in  1001  being  956,389. 
Barley  is  the  onl.v  other  important  cereal 
crop.  Much  less  attention  is  given  to  wheat 
than  formerly.  Green  crops  are  exten- 
sively grown,  but  the  total  acreage  of  these  has 
decreased  in  I'ecent  years,  being  U17,480  in  1901. 
Considerably  over  two-tliirds  was  in  turnips  and 
swedes,  which  hold  there  a  place  as  stock  foods 
somewhat  similar  to  that  held  by  corn  in  the 
United  States.  Potatoes  are  also  an  important 
crop.  The  area  in  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses 
under  rotation  in  1901  was  1.593.401  acres.  A 
Iiighly  intensive  system  of  cultivation  is  followed 
and  an  exceptional  yieUl  of  all  crops  is  secured. 
The  size  of  farm  holdings  and  the  system  of  ten- 
ure are  much  the  same  as  for  England.  (See 
CiREAT  Britain,  paragraph  Ayricidture.)  Stock- 
raising  is  relatively  very  important.  Extensive 
areas  in  the  mountain  regions  are  utilized  for 
grazing.  The  country  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
sheep.  Some  of  the  best  known  lireeds.  such  as 
the  Cheviots,  are  natives  of  Scotland.  The  total 
number  of  sheep  in  1901  was  7,401,400.  In  the 
same  year  the  cattle  numbered  1,229,281.  Among 
the  well-known  native  breeds  of  cattle  are  the 
Ayrshire.  Galloway,  Polled  Angus,  and  Jersey. 
The  Clydesdale  horse  is  one  of  the  best-known 
breeds  of  draught  horses,  while  the  Shetland 
ponies  enjov  an  equal  distinction  among  ponies. 
In  1901  tiie' horses  numbered  194.893.  But  little 
attention  is  given  to  swine,  which  numbered  only 
124,821. 

JlAXUFACTrRES.  In  but  few  countries  is 
there  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  as  in  Scotland,  in  1891 
25. ()5  per  cent,  of  the  population  being  thus  en- 
gaged. The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
industry  has  been  in  its  main  lines  cpiite  siiuilar 
to  its  course  in  England,  Scotland  shares  with 
that  country  the  advantages  of  cliniat,e.  of  com- 
merce,   and    of    mineral    wealth,    and    has    con- 


tributed a  goodly  portion  of  tlie  inventive  genius, 
thrift,  and  business  enterprise  that  have  given 
tJreat  Britain  its  high  iiuluslrial  rank.  There 
are  three  groups  or  l>nnnhes  of  manufacturing 
that  have  attained  special  prominence,  namely, 
textiles,  liqu<irs,  and  inm  and  sled,  .\m<iiig  the 
textiles,  woolens,  linens,  anil  cottons  are  all  im- 
jKUtant.  -Mthough  Siotili  woolens  havc>  been 
manufactured  for  centuries,  tliey  did  not  become 
prominent  until  the  period  of  the  revolution  in 
the  industry  brought  about  by  improved  ma- 
cliinery  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  woolens  manufactured  in  the  district 
of  the  Tweed  are  famous  and  their  production  has 
become  inijioi'tant  in  a  lar;;e  luimber  of  towns. 
Otlier  varielii's  that  have  becume  well  known  are 
tartans,  plaids,  and  shawls.  Krom  188  woolen 
and  worsted  factories  with  233,533  spindles  and 
10.210  persons  employed  in  1850,  there  was  an 
increase  to  24()  factories  with  ti2l.()34  spindles 
and  22,0(17  persons  employed  in  1878.  and  to  282 
factories  with  039.724  spindles  and  31,077  per- 
sons employed  in  1890.  Xo  later  figures  on 
manufactures  are  available.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  hail  acquired  large  pnrportions  as  early  as 
the  seveiitei'Uth  century,  notw  it  listaniling  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Englisli  to  liiiider  its  development; 
The  industry  profited  much  from  the  union  with 
England  and  grew  rapidly  during  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  In  1798  the  value  of  the  linen  manu- 
factures was  estimate'd  at  £850.405.  The  great- 
est develo]iment  in  the  industry  was  attained 
about  1807,  when  77,105  ])ersons  were  employed 
in  197  factories,  in  which  tliere  were  487.579 
spindles.  Following  this,  foreign  competition 
has  been  nuire  severe  and  the  industry  has  not 
been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition.  In  1890  there 
were  34,222  persons  employed  in  130  factories  in 
which  tliere  were  208,354  spindles  and  18,599 
power  looms.  The  li^jen  industry  is  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  de- 
velo])ed  very  rapidly  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  jiart  of  the 
nineteentli.  In  1801  there  were  103  factories 
emploving  31,237  persons,  the  s]iindlcs  number- 
ing 1,915,398,  and  the  power  looms  ,30,110.  Lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made  since  that  period,  the 
factories  in  1800  numbering  124.  employing  34.- 
878  persons,  and  using  1.204.113  spindles  and 
28.003  power  looms.  Jlost  of  the  cottim  factories 
are  located  in  Glasgow  or  its  vicinit.v.  In  late 
years  the  weaving  of  lace  and  the  manufacture 
of  silks  have  grown  into  industries  of  some 
importance. 

Distilling  is  probably  the  most  thriving  of 
the  Scotch  industries.  Scotland  is  unrivaled 
in  the  reputation  of  its  whisky.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  article  increased  from  5.108,373  gal- 
lons in  1824  to  20,104,902  gallons  in  1884  and 
to  31,798,405  gallons  in  1900.  the  output  for  the 
last  year  being  consideraldy  more  than  half  the 
product  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Scotland 
manufactures  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  beer 
made  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  the  output  in  1900 
being  2.137.030  barrels.  The  mining  of  irim  and 
coal  in  the  low  countrv  has  given  rise  to  the 
development  in  that  section  of  a  large  iron  and 
steel  industry.  It  began  in  1760  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  era- 
ployed  13,290  persons.  In  1900  1.150,885  tons  of 
pig  iron  were  jiroduced,  which  was  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  production  of  steel  ingots  in  West  Scotland 
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for  the  same  venr  was  l,Uil,200  tons 
has  become  widely  known  for  its  shipbuilding, 
the  C'lydo  being  the  largest  shipbuilding  centre 
in  the  world.  The  vessels  of  tlie  Cuiuud  Line 
nre  built  in  the  Clyde  shipyards.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  other  shii)building  centres,  but  of 
much  less  importance.  The  industry,  though  sub- 
ject to  occasional  checks,  is  growing.  In  1901 
370  vessels  were  built,  having  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  o54,40li  tons.  There  is  a  large  variety  of 
less  important  industries  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  pottery,  confectionery,  and 
preserves,  etc. 

Tra.nsi'ort.^tiox  and  Cosimerce.  The  rail- 
road mileage  increased  from  2999  in  1S84  to 
3485  in  1900.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  connecting 
Moray  Firth  witli  Loch  Linnhe  and  completed  in 
1847,"  served  for  a  time  as  a  ship  canal,  but  as 
vessels  became  larger  their  transit  through  the 
canal  became  impossible,  and  it  is  now  used  main- 
ly for  purixises  of  local  traffic.  Some  of  the  canals 
of  tlie  Lowland  district  have  been  superseded  by 
railroads.  The  course  of  the  Clyde  River  has  been 
greatly  improved,  until  ocean  vessels  can  reacli 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  This  city  is  the  principal 
port  of  Scotland.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  its  port  in  1901,  excluding  the  coast- 
•wisc  trade,  was  3,825.890.  Leith,  the  next  most 
important  port,  was  credited  with  a  tonnage  of 
1.945,754  for  the  same  year.  These  are  followed 
at  a  distance  by  Dundee,  C4rangemouth,  Green- 
ock, and  Aberdeen.  In  1900  the  total  ton- 
nage entering  Scottish  ports  in  the  coastwise 
trade  was  7,213.574.  and  in  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  5,657,200.  The  value  of  imports 
into  Scotland  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
increased  from  £8,921.108  in  1851  to  £31.012.750 
in  1874,  and  to  £38.691.245  in  1900.  The  value  of 
the  exports  leaving  Scottish  ports  increased  from 
£5.016.116  in  1851  to  £17.012,932  in  1874,  and  to 
£32,160,561  in  1900,  Scotland  having  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  trade.  A  considerable  export 
trade  not  represented  in  these  figures  passes 
through  the  English  ports.  See  the  paragraph 
Commerce  in  the  article  Great  Britain. 

Finance.  Scotland  is  subject  to  the  same 
fiscal  system  as  are  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  discussion  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Great  Britain,  paragraph 
Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  ilarch  31, 
1902,  the  amount  contributed  by  Scotland  to  the 
revenue  collected  by  Imperial  officers  was  £16.- 
055,000,  of  which  £13,115,000  was  collected  from 
taxes.  The  largest  item  was  the  excise  tax, 
productive  of  £4.326.000,  followed  by  the  income 
tax.  £3,645.000:  customs.  £2.981,000 ':  estate,  etc., 
duties,  £1,411,000;  stamps,  £604.000:  land  tax 
!ind  house  duty.  £148.000.  The  non-tax  revenue, 
cliiclly  from  postal  and  telegraph  services, 
amounted  to  £1.858,000,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  local  taxation  amounted  to  £1,082,000.  The 
■expenditure  for  Scottish  services  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  £5,059,000,  The  aggregate 
amount  raised  by  local  authorities  for  local  pur- 
poses increased  from  £8,097.456  in  1890-91  to 
£13,804,788  in   1898-99. 

For  Banka,  Government,  and  Charitable  and 
Penal  Institutions,  see  under  Geeat  Britain. 

Population.  The  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  the  X'nion  in  1707  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000.  The  first  official  census  taken  of  the 
population  in  1801  showed  the  inhabitants  to 
number  1,608,420.    Bv  the  middle  of  the  century 


(1851)  it  had  further  increased  to  2,888,742,  in 
1891  to  4,025,647,  and  in  1901  to  4,472,103.  In 
the  last  of  these  years  Scotland  contained  10.8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  was  but  slightly  greater  than  the 
corresponding  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  density  per  square  mile 
in  1901  was  149,  as  against  606  for  England. 
The  population,  however,  is  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, being  quite  sparse  over  the  large  High- 
land area,  while  the  Lowlands,  namely  the  Glas- 
gow-Edinburgh region,  is  one  of  the  most  denselj' 
populated  districts  in  Great  Britain.  Between 
1891  and  1901  the  town  districts — places  having 
2000  inhabitants  and  over — increased  in  aggre- 
gate population  from  2,925,080  to  3.367,280, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  mainland  rural 
districts  made  only  the  slight  gain  of  from  974,- 
841  to  983,274,  aiid  the  insular  rural  districts 
decreased  in  population  from  125,726  to  121.446. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
larger  cities: 


1861 

1891 

1901 

394,864 
168  121 
90.417 
73.805 

618,052 
264,796 
155.675 
123,327 

735.906 

316.479 

160.871 

143,722 

The  following  table 
ministrative  divisions 
and  populations. 


gives  the  list  of  the  ad- 
of    Scotland,   their   areas 


DIVISIONS  .iSD  CIVIL 
COUNTIES 


Shetland 

Orkue.v 

Caithness 

.Sutherland 

Nairn 

Elgin 

BauB 

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Rosa  and  Cromarty. 

Inverness 

Forfar 

Perth 

Fife 

Kinross 

Clackmannan 

Stirling 

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute 

Renfrew 

Ayr 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh 

Haddington 

Berwic-k 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh 

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright 

Wigtown 

Total 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 


551 
376 
686 

2,016 
102 
477 
630 

1,972 
381 

3.089 

4,211 
874 

2,494 

604 

82 

55 

451 

246 

3.110 
218 
240 

1.132 
879 
120 
366 
267 
457 
348 
267 
066 

1,072 
899 
487 


29,785 


Population 


28.711 

30.453 

37,177 

21,896 

9,165 

43,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 

78,727 

90,121 

277,735 

122,185 

190,365 

6.673 

33.140 

118,021 

98.014 

74.085 

18.404 

2.30.812 

226.386 

1,105,899 

52.808 

434.276 

37.377 

32.290 

14.750 

27,712 

63,500 

74,245 

39,985 

36,062 


4,025,647 


28,166 

28,699 

33,870 

21,440 

9,291 

44,800 

61,488 

304,439 

40,923 

76.460 

90,104 

284,082 

123,283 

218,840 

6,981 

32.029 

142.291 

113.865 

73.642 

18.787 

268.980 

2.i4.468 

1,339,327 

63,708 

488,796 

38.665 

30.824 

15.066 

2;i.3.i6 

48.804 

72,.571 

89.383 

32.685 


4,472,103 


The  population  of  Scotland  contains  liut  a 
small  numlier  of  non-Scots,  amounting  in  1900  to 
only  8.37  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Considerably 
over  half  of  these  were  Irish  and  the  majority  of 
the  remainder  were  English.  The  foreign  element 
amounted  to  onlv  .21  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Ijj  the  decade  1891  to  1900.  186.012  of 
tlie  Scotch  element  left  the  United  Kingdom  for 
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places  out  of  KiiiDiif.  t'oiisideiably  over  oiip- 
luUt,  of  the  iScolcli  emigrants  in  the  last  half  uf 
tlie  nineteenth  eentuiy  went  to  the  United  States. 
Jlany  of  the  Irisli  and  the  other  non-Seoteh  ele- 
ments residing  in  the  conntry  also  have  left  for 
other  lauds.  In  1!HU  the  males  niimliered  2.17ii.- 
IJI  and  the  females  :2.'2'J4.S4!i.  In  the  same  year 
the  births  numbered  13-2,178,  the  deaths  SO.'lO.'f. 
The  numbers  engaged  in  oeeupations  according  to 
the  returns  of  IS'Jl  were  classified  as  follows: 
Professional,  111,319;  domestic,  203,1.53;  com- 
mercial, 180,952;  agricultural  and  fishing,  249.- 
124;  industrial,  1,032,404;  and  the  remainder  or 
unproductive  class,  2,248,055. 

Keligion.  Scotland  is  the  stronghold  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
belong  to  that  faith.  The  established  brunch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  includes  about  one-lialf 
of  the  Protestant  Church  population.  In  1899 
the  congregations  of  this  Church  numbered  1447 
and  the  membership  648,470.  In  1900  the  two 
branches — the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland — were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Before  the  union  the  Free 
Church  had  1109  congregations  with  404.828 
members  and  an  additional  01,000  adherents, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  had  589  congrega- 
tions with  177,517  members.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  non-conforming  bodies,  but  all  of 
them  small.  The  Episcopalian  Church  in  1899  had 
356  congregations  and  over  114.000  coninnuiicants 
and  other  members.  The  Catl\olie  population  was 
estimated  in  1898  at  413,000;  it  consists  mainly 
of  the  Irish  element. 

Educatio.v.  The  stipremacy  of  Scotland  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles  in  elementarj' 
and  secondary  education  is  generally  admitted. 
In  remarkable  contrast  with  England,  the  coun- 
try is  distinguished  for  having  early  made  public 
provision  for  instruction,  and  the  religious  con- 
troversies did  not  prevent  the  development  of  a 
homogeneous  system.  An  act  passed  in  1096 
obligated  the  landowners  to  the  support  of 
schools,  and  they  with  the  ministers  of  the  par- 
ishes had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
sj'stem.  An  educational  connnittee  reported  in 
1829  that  their  schools  were  open  freely  to 
Roman  Catholics  and  that  the  teachers  were 
directed  not  to  press  on  them  any  instruction 
to  which  their  parents  or  priests  might  object. 
Small  Parliamentarv  grants  to  education  began 
between  1830  and  '  1840.  After  1861  it  was 
only  required  of  the  teachers  that  they 
should  not  teach  opinions  opposed  to  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  or  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  By  the  Par- 
liamentary Educational  Act  of  1872  the  board 
system  was  established,  in  accordance  with  which 
a  school  board  elected  in  every  parish  and  burgh 
every  three  years  has  charge  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  School  boards  have 
the  power  of  prescribing  religious  instruction, 
but  the  time  of  giving  it  must  be  such  that  chil- 
dren absenting  themselves  will  not  miss  any  of 
the  secular  instruction.  Since  1891  instruction 
has  been  free  for  children  from  three  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  with  conditional  exemption 
after  twelve.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
parish  schools  has  been  mainly  elementary,  and 
secondary  instruction  was  provided  by  the  burgh 
schools  and  the  academies.  Unlike  England, 
Vol.  XVU.— i5. 


jniviite  boarding  schools  have  never  been  widely 
patronized  in  Scotland,  liurgli  schools  were  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  Hefi>rniatiun :  they  were 
regulated  l)y  the  burgh  authorities  and  open  to 
the  general  community,  but  there  was  never  any 
provision  by  national  enactment  for  their  or- 
ganization or  linanciul  suppnrl.  The  desire  for 
more  modern  or  practical  courses  of  instruction 
resulted  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  establishment  of  academies.  How- 
ever, the  oppintunities  to  receive  a  university 
l)reparation  were  always,  and  still  remain,  in  a 
measure  inadequate,  necessitating  the  assump- 
tion of  that  work  by  the  universities  themselves. 
A  Parliamentary  act  was  passed  in  1887  making 
technical   education   possible. 

In  proportion  to  population  Scotland  ha.s  a 
larger  numl)er  of  univer.-.ities  and  a  much  larger 
attendance  than  has  England.  The  universities 
are  Saint  .\ndrews,  founded  in  1411;  Glasgow, 
1450;  Aberdeen,  1404;  and  Edinbtirgh,  1582. 
The  Scotch  universities  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  older  English  universities  in  that  the  expense 
incurred  in  taking  the  course  is  nnicli  smaller 
in  the  former.  Governmental  financial  support 
has  never  been  very  liberally  extended,  but  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  which,  together  with 
the  Carnegie  gifts,  has  ])laced  them  upon  a  much 
better  financial  footing  than  ever  liefore.  Women 
are  admitted  to  the  universities  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  men. 

Ethnology.  The  people  of  Scotland,  called 
Scots  or  Scotch  after  a  Celtic  tribe  originally 
from  Ireland,  are  derived  from  widely  dilTerent 
stocks.  The  most  primitive  race  were  long- 
headed and  thej'  have  been  classed  with  Sergi's 
Mediterraneans.  These  were  followed  by  a 
brachycephalic  people  like  Ripley's  Ali)ine  race, 
but  in  Scotland  they  were  tall,  with  massive 
jaws  and  broad  faces.  The  third  ingredient  is  a 
long-headed  race,  Teutonic,  and  of  lofty  stature. 
From  the  Stone  Age  until  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era  there  is  evidence  of  a  contiiuums  Scandi- 
navian invasion  penetrating  into  the  north  coun- 
try and  entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They  belong  to  the  talW 
est  people  in  the  world,  having  an  average 
height  of  1.746  meters,  in  Ayrshire  1782  meters, 
and  in  Galloway  1.792  meters;  the  cephalic  index 
is  76.2-77.9.  There  are  two  centres  of  speech  in 
Scotland.  In  the  north  Gaelic  is  spoken,  belong- 
ing, with  Irish  and  llanx,  to  the  Giedhelic  divi- 
sion of  the  Celtic  mother  tongue.  In  the  south 
it  is  Lowland  Scotch,  an  interesting  local  mix- 
ture of  Scandinavian  and  English. 

HISTORY. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Scots, 
an  Irish  people,  settled  in  modern  Argyll,  and 
soon  spread  along  the  western  coast  from  the 
Clyde  to  modern  Ross.  Their  kingdom  was 
called  Dalriada.  To  the  east  of  them,  occupying 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Forth,  was  the 
Pictish  kingdom  (see  PtCTS).  and  to  their  south 
lay  the  British  Kingdom  of  Cumbria,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  western  coast  from  the  Clyde  to 
the  border  of  Wales.  The  English  Kingdom  of 
Bernicia.  a  part  of  Xorthumbria,  occupied  the 
remainder  of  modern  Scotland  south  of  the 
Forth. 

The  early  history  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  is  a 
narrative  of  warfare  with  the  other  kingdoms. 
Their  first  King  of  whom  we  have  record.  Fergus 
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MacErc,  is  said  to  linve  foiiie  from  IreUuul  in 
502,  with  tlie  blessing  of  ^^aint  Patiifk  himself. 
The  Dalriads  were  Christians,  anil  tlieir  King, 
Connl,  gave  the  isle  of  lona  to  Saint  Colviniha, 
the  apostle  of  the  northeiii  Piils.  Aiilan,  an- 
other of  their  kings,  repeatedly  invaded  Bernicia, 
but  was  beaten  by  the  lieallien  Klliolfricd  at 
Degastan  in  (103.  There  followeil  a  short  period 
of  English  siipremaoy  over  both  Scots  and  Picts, 
but  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ncehtansmere  (685) 
the  latter  destroyed  an  Knglisli  army,  and  both 
peoples    became  "  independent.       About     730    the 


true  heir  and  was  his  guardian,  represented  the 
legitimate  succession.  Far  from  being  a  cruel 
tyrant,  he  was  an  able  monarcli,  whose  reign  of 
eighteen  years  was  one  of  comparative  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Feidal  Age  (1054-128U).  Tlie  accession  of 
Malcolm  III.  (1054),  better  known  as  Jlalcolni 
Canmore,  marks  tlie  beginning  of  a  new  epocli  in 
Scottish  history.  It  was  the  age  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  iniluence,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  system  in  Cliurch  and  State,  and  of  the 
foun<lation  and  growth  of  towns.     Scotland  left 


Pictish  King,  Angus  JlacFergus.  subdued  botli  the     l,er  Celtic   isolation   and   entered  the  coninuinity 


Scots  an<l  the  Britons.  But  internal  dissensions 
and  the  attacks  of  the  Nortlimen  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  in  843  Ken- 
neth JIaeAlpin,  King  of  tlie  Scots,  was  acknowl- 
edged King  of  Pictland.  All  the  country  north 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  was  thus  united  into 
one  kingdom.  It  was  a"t  first  called  Alban,  but 
in  the  tenth  century  the  name  Scotland  became 
coninion.  Kenneth  I.  (843-800)  transferred  his 
seat  to  Forteviot  in  Stratherne,  the  Pictish  capi- 
tal. By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
King  of  ("unibria  lie  secined  an  alliance  of  all 
the  Celts  of  Scdtland  against  tlie  Teutonic  in- 
vaders. He  often  raided  Lothian,  and  repulsed 
the  Northmen  from  Dalriada,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  could  prevent  them  from  occupy- 
ing the  Orkneys  and  Slietlands,  and  from  obtain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  extreme  nortli  of  Scotland. 

The  centre  of  the  Scotch  kingdom  vpas  the 
country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Spey,  and  its 
kings  were  constantly  engaged  in  struggles  with 
the  rebellious  chiefs  of  Moray.  The  seven  orig- 
inal provinces  of  Pictland  were  ruled  by  under- 
kings,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  royal  power 
these  kinglets  were  replaced  b,y  mormaers,  or 
great  stewards,  who  were  royal  officers.  The 
tribal  chieftains  under  them  were  called  toisech^. 
The.v,  as  well  as  the  mormaers,  were  chosen 
in  the  assembly  of  the  free  tribesmen  from  the 
ruling  family.  Constantine  II.  (904-943)  fixed 
the  royal  residence  at  Scone.  In  a  national  coun- 
cil held  at  Scone  (900)  he  and  his  bishop,  Cel- 
lach,  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
He  repeatedly  repulsed  the  Northmen,  but  later 
in  his  reign  formed  an  alliance  witli  them  and 
with  Cumbria  against  the  growing  power  of 
Athelstan  of  England.  The  allies  were  defeated 
in  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburh  ( 937 ) . 
Constantine  also  succeeded  in  placing  his  brother 
Donald  upon  the  throne  of  Cumbria.  His 
successor,  Jlalcolm  I.  ( 943-954 ) ,  acquired  the 
southern  part  of  Cumbria  (modern  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland)  from  Edmund,  King  of 
England,  who  had  conquered  it.  But  the  per- 
manent southern  borders  of  Scotland  date  from 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  (1005-34).  The  royal 
line  of  Strathdyde  (northern  Cumbria)  having 
expired,  that  country  had  become  a  part  of  Scot- 
land by  inlieritance.  Even  more  important  was 
the  acquisition  of  Lothian,  which  Malcolm 
wrested  from  the  English  by  his  victory  of 
Carham  in  1018.  Malcolm's  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  Scottish  law  of  the  succession  by  the  murder 
of  the  legitimate  heir  (i.e.  his  brother's  son)  led 
to  the  murder  of  his  grandson,  Duncan,  by  Mac- 


of  European  nations.  The  long  residence  of  Mal- 
colm 111.  in  England,  and  especially  his  mar- 
riage with  the  sister  of  Edgar  the  Atheling,  ren- 
dered his  sjinpathies  English,  and  involved  him 
in  English  affairs.  He  espoused  their  cause 
against  the  Norman  conquerors,  and  received 
many  of  the  victims  of  William's  devastation  of 
Northumberland  as  settlers  in  Scotland.  His 
Queen,  who  was  afterwards  canonized  as  Saint 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  used  her  great  influence 
to  bring  the  Celtic  Church  into  the  communion 
of  Western  Christendom  by  tlie  assimilation  of 
its  usages  to  those  of  the  Roman  Church.  On 
the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093)  a  Celtic  reaction 
occurred.  Donald  Bane,  the  King's  brother,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  the  English  courtiers 
were  driven  out  of  Scotland.  But  English  aid 
soon  placed  Malcolm's  son  Edgar  on  the  throne, 
and  during  his  reign  (1097-1107),  as  well  as 
during  the  reigns  of  his  brothers  Alexander  I. 
and  David  I.,  the  Anglo-Norman  influence  tri- 
umphed. Edgar's  reign  was  marked  bv  the  per- 
manent removal  of  the  royal  residence  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  bv  the  loss  of  tlie  Hebrides  and  part 
of  the  western  mainland  to  the  Northmen. 

During  the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  (1107-24) 
and  David  I.  (1124-53)  the  feudal  system  was 
greatly  strengthened  in  Scotland,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  Nine  bishopries  were  ci'eated  in  place 
of  the  single  bishopric  of  the  Scots,  although 
Saint  Andrews  continued  to  hold  the  primacy. 
Parishes  were  establislicd  and  endowed  througli- 
out  the  country.  Foreign  ecclesiastics  took  the 
place  of  the  Scotch  monks,  and  stately  new  ab- 
be.vs  were  founded,  especiall.y  by  David,  who 
began  the  construction  of  Holyrood,  Melrose,  and 
the  other  principal  abbeys  of  the  Lowlands.  Char- 
ters were  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  ancient 
Celtic  customs,  the  mormaers  became  earls,  and 
the  toisechs  thanes — both  roval  otficers  holding 
their  land  from  the  King,  who  thus  became  the 
universal  landowner,  in  place  of  the  tribes.  Alex- 
ander was  still  surrounded  bv  Celtic  lords,  but 
David  portioned  out  the  Lowlands  among  Norman 
lords  in  direct  feudal  relation  to  the  Crown. 
Nevertheless,  the  relation  of  the  tenantrv  to  the 
new  lords  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  to  the  ohi, 
and  there  was  no  oppression  of  the  lower  classes, 
such  as  took  place  in  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England.  The  visnct  was  introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  practice  of  compurgation.  By 
tliis  legal  process,  which  was  also  called  the 
judgment  of  the  peace,  every  freeman  obtained 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  more 
serious  crimes  were  withdrawn   from   the  lesser 


beth,  Mormaer  of  Ross  and  Moray.  Shakespeare's  courts  and  made  pleas  of  the  Crown.  The  peace 
wonderful  tragedy  has  treated  this  event,  but  his  tlius  became  the  King's  peace,  and  was  main- 
sources  were  at  variance  with  historic  truth,  tained  by  the  sovereign  in  annual  judicial  cir- 
Duncan  was  in  reality  an  immature  youth,  and  cuits  until  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
Macbeth,   who  had   married  the   mother  of   the  tury,  when  four  justices  were  appointed  to  at- 
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tend  to  the  pleas  of  the  down.  Tliese  reforms 
were  begun  by  Alexander,  but  earried  out,  for  the 
most  part,  by  David.  The  latter  granted  many 
new  eharters  ami  privileges  to  the  burghs,  whieh 
grew  and  prospered  during  his  reign.  He  prized 
peaee,  but  his  English  possessions  and  relation- 
ships brought  on  war.  As  husband  of  the  heiress 
of  Xorthuiiilierland,  and  lirother  of  tlie  I'jnpress 
Jlatihhi.  lie  took  part  in  the  eivil  war  between 
her  and  Steplu-n.  Although  ilefeated  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Standard,  near  XortliaUerton  (IKiS), 
he  nevertheless  attained  the  objeet  of  his  aml)ition 
when  he  acquired  the  Earldom  of  Northumber- 
land for  his  son  Henry.  His  son  William  the 
l.ion,  who  became  King  in  11G5  on  tlie  death  of 
his  brother  JIaleolm,  was  taken  prisoner  in  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  comiiellecl  by  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise  (1175)  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry  II. 
Scot  land  remained  a  feudal  de])endeney  for 
fourle<'n  years,  but  Riehard  1.  of  England  re- 
jiouiieed  the  treaty  for  10,000  marks  of  silver. 
William's  son,  Alexander  II.,  sueceedeil  him 
and  followed  his  father's  policy  of  siding  with 
the  barons  of  England  in  their  struggle  against 
John.  In  1237,  however,  he  renounced  his  claims 
to  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Xorthum- 
herland  for  a  yearly  payment  of  £200.  His  suc- 
cessor. Alexander  III.,  recovered  the  w-estern 
islands  from  the  Northmen  by  a  formal  treaty  in 
12t)6,  though  the  question  liad  really  been  de- 
cided in  the  battle  of  Largs  three  years  earlier. 
He  then  married  his  daughter  to  the  young  King 
of  Norway,  and  her  only  child,  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way, was  declared  heiress  to  "the  Scotch  throne. 
The  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1286,  ended  this 
long  and  prosperous  epoch. 

War  of  Lndependence  (1286-1328).  The 
feudal  relations  of  Scotland  and  England 
have  given  rise  to  much  controversy  between 
the  historians  of  the  two  countries.  The  facts  of 
the  ease  .seem  to  be  that  while  the  English  kings 
usually  claimed  an  overlordship,  they  had  never 
succeeded  in  enforcing  it  except  in  the  case  of 
William  the  Lion  noted  above.  The  Scottish 
kings  did  homage  for  their  English  possessions 
and  for  them  only.  In  1290,  however,  Edward 
I.  obtained  a  favorable  opportunity  to  press  the 
Englis-h  claims.  The  JIaid  of  Norway,  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  III.,  died  on  the  voyage  to 
Scotland.  Thirteen  claimants  to  the  tlirone  ap- 
peared. Edward  I.  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  claiming  this  right  as  suzerain  of  Scotland. 
He  demanded  an  acknowledgment  of  his  suzer- 
ainty, which  was  acceded  to  by  the  Norman  lords 
and  bishops.  The  Scotch  commonalty,  however, 
that  is  to  say,  the  burghs  and  the  gentry,  protest- 
ed, but  without  avail.  At  Xorhani.  in  12!).'),  Ed- 
ward decided  in  favor  of  .John  Baliol  (q.v.),  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  house  by  an  elder  female 
line.  Baliol  was  a  submissive  man,  but  by  his 
high-handed  enforcement  of  feudal  claims  Edward 
drove  Scotland  to  revolt,  and  to  a  league  with 
France — the  'auld  alliance'  with  France  whieh 
lasted  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  and  was 
only  ruptured  by  the  Reformation.  Efhvard, 
therefore,  invaded  Scotland  in  1296  and  in  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  defeated  the  Scotch  forces. 
Baliol  was  deposed  and  the  Norman  nobility  of 
Scotland  readily  swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  their 
King. 

But  the  Scotch  people  were  unsubdued,  and 
they  soon  found  a  leader  in  William  Wallace 
(q.v.).      After    a    series    of    remarkable    adven- 


tures he  succeeded  in  arousing  the  country 
against  the  English,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stirling 
(1297)  he  destroyed  a  superior  English  army. 
But  in  1298  Edward  returned  with  an  ovorwlielm- 
ing  army,  and  by  a  new  and  skillful  use  of  his 
archers  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Falkirk.  Never- 
theless, although  Eihvard  repeatedly  invaded 
Scotland,  and  although  in  i;iO.">  Wallace  was 
captured  and  cruelly  put  to  death,  tbi'  country 
vvas  not  subdued.  After  the  ileath  of  Wallace 
the  cause  of  liberty  was  taken  up  by  Robert 
Bruce  (q.v.),  the  graiulson  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Baliol's  rival  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The 
nobility  supported  him  as  it  had  never  sup|)orl- 
cd  Wallace,  and  he  was  crowneil  King  at  Scone. 
He  gained  a  series  of  minor  viitories  over  the 
English,  and  at  length  comidetely  routed  their 
superior  army  at  Bannockburn  in  Kil4.  From 
that  time  until  1328,  when  tlie  independence  of 
Scotland  was  formally  acknowledged,  there  were 
constant  invasions  of  Northern   England. 

During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  first  took  its  definite  form. 
Its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  feudal  council  of 
tenantsin-chief  summoned  by  David  I.  which 
superseded  the  council  of  the  seven  mormaers. 
To  the  feudal  council  belonged  the  lords  spiritual 
(bishcqis.  abbots,  [uiors).  and  the  lords  tempural, 
including  the  lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater, 
barons.  With  the  towns  the  kings  negotiated 
directly  in  two  groups — the  four  burghs  of  the 
south,  of  whieh  Edinburgh  was  the  leader,  and 
the  Hanse  burghs  of  the  north,  grouped  about 
Aberdeen.  The  burghs  first  appear  as  an  estate 
in  the  Parliament  of  Cambuskcnncth,  which 
Bruce  called,  in  132G.  to  aid  him  in  the  struggle 
against  England.  From  this  date  only  can  we 
speak  of  a  Scottish  Parliament.  The  three 
estates  sat  in  the  same  house,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Scotch  Parliament,  however,  never  attained  the 
constitutional  importance  of  the  English,  because 
the  Scotch  kings  lived  within  their  means,  and 
seldom  made  demands  for  money. 

Supremacy  of  the  Nobility  ( l.'}29-1546). 
In  Scotland  the  nobility  was  far  more  power- 
ful than  in  England.  There  were  many  more 
exemptions  from  royal  judicature,  and  the 
royal  ofUce  of  sheriff  had  become  hereditary 
among  the  nobility.  Tlie  prevalence  of  the  tribal 
system  in  the  Highlands,  and  to  some  extent  in 
tiie  Lowlands,  strengthened  the  nobility,  because 
of  the  intimate  personal  relation  which  existed 
between  tribesmen  and  chief.  Moreover,  Scot- 
land was  unfortunate  during  the  period  follow- 
ing the  struggle  for  independence  in  having 
most  of  her  kings  succeed  as  minors.  During 
the  minorities  disorders  and  feuds  prevailed, 
and  peace  existed  in  the  royal  burghs  only. 
To  disorder  at  home  was  added  almost  ]wr- 
petual  warfare  on  the  English  border — a  dreary 
cbronicle  of  raids  and  petty  victories  on  either 
side.  Under  David  U..  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
(1329-71),  Parliament  attained  its  greatest 
power,  practically  conducting  the  affairs  of 
State,  and  determining  the  succession  to  the 
throne  contrary  to  the  King's  desire.  In  l.'?71 
Riihert  11..  a  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  in- 
augurated the  Stuart  dynasty.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign,  which  ended  in  1396,  the 
Duke  of  Albany  was  virtual  ruler  of  Scotland, 
a  position  which  he  held  under  Robert  HI. 
(1396-1406)    and  during  the  minority  of  James 
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I  I  140ii-37).  Tt  was  not  until  sonip  years  aftor 
hiv  .loath  that  .James  I.,  who  had  been  pris- 
oner in  Kngland  since  1405,  was  perinitted  to  re- 
turn. .Ian.es  was  a  prinee  of  great  .ibility.  \\  ith  a 
strong  hand  he  curbed  the  nob.lity,  not  hesi- 
tating to  attain  his  ends  by  putting  to  death 
his  opponents.  In  his  attempt  to  bring  order 
into  Scotland  he  was  aide.l  by  the  towns.  He  also 
sought  to  make  Parliament  an  instrument  to 
crush  the  nobility.  Finding  it  impossible  to  m- 
tluee  tb..  lesser  ...ibility  to  attend  Parliament. 
he  or,lain.Ml  in  1427  that  two  representative 
kni'dits  should  be  sent  from  each  sheriffdom  in 
11.e'king.lo..i.  on  the  model  of  the  Kngl.sh  syste.n. 
This  act  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  became  of 
constitutional  importance,  because  it  was  re- 
enacted  by  the  Reformation  Parliament  in  lo60, 
and  in  ITiSo  was  finally  established  as  a  law. 

During  the  following  reigns  there  was  more 
lawlessness  than  ever.  Some  of  the  nobility  were 
always  engaged  in  tieasonable  negotiations  with 
England.  Chief  among  the  Ki.ig's  opponents 
had  alwavs  been  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  ruled 
over  what  was  practically  an  independent  prin- 
cipality in  the  west.  The  great  House  of  Doug- 
las, "famous  in  border  raids,  was  also  very 
troublesome.  Under  James  II.  (1437-60)  there 
was  some  wise  legislation  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  lesser  tenantry  and  encouraging 
tillage.  The  marriage  of  James  III.  (1460-88) 
witir  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Norway 
b.-ought  the  Orkneys  into  the  possession  of  Scot- 
land in  1400.  .Jaii.es  IV.  (14S.5-lol3)  married 
Margaret  Tudor,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  thus 
openinir  the  way  to  peace  with  England.  But 
fa...ily  f|uariels"  with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  re- 
newai  of  the  French  alliance  led  to  a  Scottish  in- 
vasion of  England,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
and  ileath  of  James  on  Flodden  Field  in  1513.  Un- 
der .lames  V.  (1513-42)  the  College  of  Justice, 
the  Scottish  supreme  court,  was  established  on 
the  model  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1532. 
James's  chief  minister  was  Cardinal  Beaton,  the 
Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  who  played  in 
Seotlan.l  the  r.jle  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  England, 
but  with  greater  success.  After  the  death  of 
James  V.  he  directed  the  destinies  of  Scotland. 
Henry  VIII. 's  barbarous  invasion,  in  which  towns 
were  burned,  the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  that  resisted  were  slain,  thwarted 
that  monarch's  design  for  a  marriage  between  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  heir  to  the 
English  throne.  For  a  time  the  same  policy  was 
continued  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  and  this  so 
incensed  the  Scotch  that  Mary  was  sent  to  France 
to  marry  the  Dauphin.  With  the  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  was  over. 

The  Reformation  and  Its  Con.sequences 
(1543-1688).  James  V.,  although  he  compelled 
the  clergj'  to  reform  abuses,  resisted  the  efforts  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  make  him  join  the  Reformation, 
but  after  his  death  Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen 
mother,  in  vain  attempted  to  compromise.  In 
1559  John  Knox  (q.v.)  returned  to  Scotland  and 
became  the  greatest  power  in  effecting  the  Refor- 
mation. Urged  by  his  fiery  eloquence,  many  of 
the  nobility  organized  against  the  bishops  under 
the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  They 
went  through  the  land  suppressing  the  mass,  de- 
stroying images,  and  plundering  the  monasteries. 
The  Regent  secured  French  aid,  but  with  the  as- 


sistance of  Elizabeth  the  .ebellious  nobles  more 
than  held  their  own.  Peace  ca..ie  in  1560  with  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  p.ovided  for  the 
withdrawal  of  both  Freeh  and  E.iglish  forces, 
leaving  Scotland  to  settle  her  own  Church  af- 
fairs. In  that  year  the  Reformation  Parliament 
assembled  and  adopted  a  thoroughly  Calvinistic 
Confession  of  Faith  drawn  vip  by  John  Kno.\,  and 
established  the  Church  on  a  democratic  and  Pres- 
byterian basis.  See  Presbyteria.nism,  section  on 
The  Preshyterkin  Churches  in  Scotland. 

The  subsecjuent  history  of  Scotland  until  the 
Union  is  the  story  of  its"  Church,  the  democratic 
ijovernmcnt  of  which,  like  the  Parliament  in 
England,  trained  the  people  for  political  liberty. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Scots  united  with  the 
Parliamentarians  and  by  creating  a  diversion  in 
the  north  divided  the  King's  forces.  The  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.  was  followed  by  the  resto- 
ration of  episcopacy  and  the  bloody  persecution 
of  the  Covenanters,'  who  adhered  to  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  But  the  nation  remained  Presby- 
terian, and  in  1689  the  Scottish  Parliament 
passed  a  bill  of  rights  more  radical  than  the 
English,  and  invit.'d  William  to  ascend  the 
throne.  In  1690  episcopacy  was  definitely  abol- 
ished and  Presbyterianism  was  restored  to  the 
position  of  a  "State  religion.  The  frequent 
changes  in  religion  were  brought  about  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  was  entirely 
under  the  King's  control.  A  chief  source 
of  Parliamentary  weakness  lay  in  the  growth 
of  the  committee  system.  '  As  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  business  had  been  re- 
ferred to  two  com.nittees  called  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  chosen  from  the  three  estates. 
Consolidated  by  James  V.  into  a  single  body, 
this  committee  obtained  such  power  that  by 
the  sixteenth  century  Parliament  met  merely 
to  confirm  its  decisions.  In  1621  a  change  in  the 
method  of  its  appointment  enabled  the  King  to 
fill  it  with  his  partisans,  and  thus  control  Parlia- 
ment. But  in  1690  the  committee  of  the  A.-tieles 
was  abolished,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
Union  Scotland  had  parliamentary  rule. 

The  Union  with  England.  In  consequence 
of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  1692,  and  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  English  Parliament  toward 
the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  echoed  "the  popular  feeling  of  hos- 
tility toward  England,  It  met  the  English  desire 
for  "union  with  the  demand  for  free  trade  and 
equal  rights  in  the  colonies,  and  on  being  refused 
this  it  passed  the  Act  of  Security  (1703),  prac- 
tically excluding  the  successor  of  Queen  Anne 
from"  the  Scottish  throne,  and  providing  for 
compulsory  military  training  of  every  Scotsman. 
In  retaliation  the"  English  Parliament  passed 
several  laws  greatly  restricting  the  trading  privi- 
leges of  the  Scotch,'  For  a  year  or  two  there  was 
imminent  danger  that  the  Scots  would  proceed 
to  extreme  measures,  but  in  1707  the  Parliament 
agreed  to  the  Act  of  t'nion.  Charges  of  bribery 
w-ere  made  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  exe- 
crated by  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  finally 
passed  the  act  gave  Scotland  a  representation 
of  forty-five  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  sixteen  in  the  House  of  Loids,  the  whole 
Scotch  peerage  electing  the  latter  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary term  of  the  British  Parliament.  Scot- 
land received  free  trade  and  retained  her  own 
Church  and  laws.  The  debts  of  the  two  countries 
were  consolidated. 
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The  history  of  .Scotlaiul  since  the  Union  can- 
not be  sejjarated  from  that  of  (ireat  Jiritaiii 
(q.v.).  The  most  important  change  that  has 
come  over  the  country  is  its  transformation  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  conuiuniily.  A 
disastrous  change  in  the  land  tenure  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Highlands  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
gallant  particijiation  of  the  elans  in  the  .lacohite 
rebellion  of  17-45--tG.  The  Highland  language  and 
customs  were  suppressed  by  law,  and  the  tribal 
ownership  of  land  was  abolished.  As  a  result 
the  lords  converted  the  common  lands  into  slieep 
walks  and  deer  parks,  compelling  the  tribesmen 
to  migrate,  unless  they  wished  to  remain  as  ten- 
ants at  will,  under  wretched  conditions.  These 
evils  were  only  in  part  remedied  bv  the  Crofters 
Act  of  ISSO.  ' 
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Earhi  Kings  (ib..  1862)  :  Inness,  Sketches  of 
Early  Scottish  History  (ib..  1861).  For  the 
later  period.  Tytler.  History  of  Scotland  from. 
Alexander  III.  to  the  Union  (ib..  1806)  ;  and  the 
general  works,  among  the  best  of  which  is  Bur- 
ton. History  of  Scotland  (new  ed..  ib.,  1890).  The 
best  popular  history  embodying  the  results  of 
modern  research  is  that  of  Lang  (New  York, 
1900).  Consult  also  that  of  Brown  (Cambridge, 
1899).  . 
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SCOTLAND,  Cm  Kcii  or.    See  Presbyteriax- 


SCOTLAND  YARD.  A  building  nt  the 
.soulbca>lern  corner  of  Charing  Cross,  London, 
England,  long  famous  as  the  headipnirters  of 
the  iletropolitan  Police  Force.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  palace  assigned  from  the  time  of 
Edgar  to  Henry  11.  as  the  residence  of  tlie  Scot- 
tish kings  whenever  they  should  desire  to  visit 
London.  New  Scotland  Vard,  the  police  head- 
quarters since  1800,  is  on  the  Thames  Knibnnk- 
ment. 

SCOTS  GREYS.  The  oldest  dragoon  regi- 
ment in  tlie  British  Army.  It  was  raised  in 
Scotland  in  1083  and  is  mounted  entirely  on 
gray  chargers.  Throughout  its  histmy  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguislu'd  regiments  in 
the  British  service.  The  uniform  dilVius  from  the 
other  British  dragoon  regiments,  in  that  bear- 
skin busbies  (q.v.)  are  worn  instead  of  the 
dragoon  helmet.  Its  present  title  is  the  Second 
Dragoons,  Royal  Scots  Greys  regiment  of  cavalry. 

SCOTT,  AusTLN-  (1849-).  An  .\merican 
educator,  born  in  Maumec,  Ohio.  He  graduated 
at  Vale  in  1809,  spent  a  vear  in  graduate  study 
at  the  I'niversity  of  ilichigaii,  and  in  1871-73 
studied  history  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  From 
1873  to  1875  he  was  instructor  in  (ierman  at  the 
I'niversitv  of  Michigan;  became  in  1870  an  asso- 
ciate in  history  in  the  newly  established  .lohns 
Hopkins  I'niversity,  where  he  organized  and  di- 
rected the  seminary  of  American  historv.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  also  assisted  (George  Hancroft 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  material  for  his 
History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1883  he  became  professor  of  histor.v  and 
economics  at  Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  .T.,  and  in  1800  succeeded  Merrill  E.  Gates  in 
the  presi<lency  of  the  institution. 

SCOTT,  Chablks  (1733-1813).  An  Ainerican 
soldier,  born  in  Cuniberhuul  Count.v,  Va.  He 
served  as  a  non-eommissioned  ollicer  under  Hrad- 
doek  in  1755.  was  captain  of  the  first  coini>any  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  raised  south  of  the  James, 
became  a  colonel  in  August,  1770.  distinguished 
himself  at  Trenton,  and  in  April,  1777.  was  made 
a  brigadier-general.  In  1780  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Charleston,  and  was  not  exchanged  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Removing  to  Kentucky  in 
1785.  he  served  as  brigadier-general  under  <5en- 
eral  Saint  Clair  in  1701.  and  in  1791  was  (uu-  of 
Wayne's  officers  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers. 
He  was  Governor  of  Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812. 

SCOTT,  Clement  (1841-1004).  An  English 
journalist  and  author,  born  in  l^ondon.  October  0, 
1S41.  and  educated  at  Jlarlborough  School.  He 
entered  the  War  Office  as  clerk  in  1800.  and 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1877.  He  then  joined 
the  editorial  stafT  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to 
which  paper  he  had  contributed  dramatic  criti- 
cisms since  1872.  He  subsequentl.v  be<ame  editor 
of  a  critical  weekly  called  The  Eree  Lance.  He 
is  the  author  of  Lays  of  a  Londoner  ( 1882)  :  Lays 
and  Ltirics  (1888):  Round  .ihout  the  Islands 
(1880)  ;  Poppy  Land  Papers  (1880)  :  Pictures  of 
the  ^Vorld  (1894);  Among  the  Apple  Orchards 
(1805)  ;  and  Si.'itcrs  by  the  Sea  (1897).  all  de- 
lightful sketches.  He  is  author,  or  part  author. 
of  the  following  plays:  Diplomacy:  The  Vicarage: 
Off  the  Line:  The  Cape  Mail:  Peril:  The  Crim.son 
Cross;    Odette;    Tears,    Idle    Tears;    and    Sislcr 
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Mary.  His  work  in  ficliou  is  represented  by  Sto- 
riis  of  \uloiir  ami  Adrtnlurc  (1S93),  .iiid  Ma- 
donna Mia,  and  Other  Slurks  (1898).  His  dra- 
matic c-ritifisins  include  I'rom  '-The  Belts"  to 
"A"i»(/  Arthar"  {IS'M)  :  The  Urumu  of  Yistcrday 
and  ioDay  (18119);  EUcn  Terry  (1900). 

SCOTT,  DAVin  (180t>-49).  An  Englisli  his- 
torical and  portrait  painter,  etcher,  engraver, 
and  anlhor.  horn  at  Edinburgh,  lie  exhibited 
his  lirst  picture,  tlie  "Hopes  of  Early  Genius 
Dispelled  hv  Death,"  at  tlie  Scottish  Academy  in 
1828.  In  iS32  he  visited  Italy,  making  a  short 
stay  in  Paris,  wliere  he  was  much  impressed  by 
the"  works  of  David,  and  from  there  going  to 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1834.  Al- 
though an  artist  of  undoubted  merit,  he  failed  to 
win  the  appreciation  of  tlie  pul)lic.  His  feverisli 
and  eager  haste  to  portray  his  ideas  hampered 
him  in  his  use  of  color,  and  one  nuist  look  to  his 
work  as  a  draughtsman  to  find  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  his  genius.  Among  his  designs  are  his 
Monoijrams  of  Man  (1831).  a  set  of  six  remark- 
able etcliings  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Max 
Klinger,  and  drawn  in  delicate  outline  on  cop- 
])er,  and  his  designs  for  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  begun  in  the  same  year,  published  in 
London  (1837),  a  series  characterized  by  vivid 
imagination  and  great  power.  Jlost  of  his  paint- 
ings are  in  private  collections  in  Scotland.  The 
National  Ciallery  of  Edinburgh  possesses  the 
"Vintager"  and  '"Ariel  and  Caliban."  Other 
paintings  include:  ''Achilles  Addressing  the 
Manes  of  Patroclus,"  Sunderland  Art  Gallery; 
"Vasco  da  Gania,"  Trinity  House,  Leith ;  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross,"  Smitli  Institute,  Stir- 
ling; and  portraits  of  Dr.  John  Brown  and  of 
Emer.son  (Public  Library,  Concord,  Mass.). 
Scott's  last  works  were  the  40  illustrations  to 
Filgrim's  Progress,  and  a  series  of  18  beautiful 
designs  to  Nichol's  Architecture  of  the  Heavens, 
both  issued  after  his  death.  Consult  W.  B. 
Scott,  Memoir  of  David  ficoit  (Edinburgh,  1850). 

SCOTT,  Duncan  Campbell  (1802—).  A 
Canadian  poet,  born  in  Ottawa.  Ontario.  He 
was  educated  at  Stanstead  Wesleyan  College. 
Having  entered  the  Canadian  civil  service  as  a 
third-class  clerk  in  1879.  he  rose  rapidly  to  the 
position  of  chief  clerk  and  accountant  (1893). 
His  published  verse  comprises  The  Magic  House 
(1893)  and  Labor  and  the  Angel  (1898).  The 
Village  of  Viger  (1896)  is  a  collection  of  ten 
short  stories  of  Canadian  country  life.  See 
Canadian  Literature. 

SCOTT,  EnwARD  John  Long  (1840—).  An 
English  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Bridge- 
water,  Somerset.  He  graduated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  in  1862,  in  1863  entered  the  manu- 
script department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
1888  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  manuscripts 
and  Egerton  librarian.  His  publications  include: 
Introduction  to  Reprint  Eikon  B«silil:e  (1880)  : 
a  translation  in  verse  of  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil 
(1884)  ;  Private  Diary  of  Shakespeare's  Cousin, 
Thomas  Greene,  Town-Clerk  of  Htratford-on- 
Avon  (1883)  ;  William.  Harvey's  Original  Lec- 
tures on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  (1886). 

SCOTT,  Sir  George  Gilbert  (1811-78).  An 
English  architect.  He  was  born  at  Gawcott. 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1827  was  articled  to 
a  London  architect.  Converted  by  the  writings 
of  Pugin,  he  became  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  revival,   and   was   employed  in   restoring 


many  of  the  old  English  cathedrals,  including 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Ely  Cathedral,  and  in 
building  churches.  Prominent  among  his  secular 
edifices  are  the  Albert  ilemorial,  and  the  min- 
isterial buildings  of  the  War,  Foreign,  Home,  and 
Colonial  offices.  He  became  a  member  of  tlie 
Eoyal  Academy  in  1861,  and  was  made  professor 
of  architecture,  his  collection  of  lectures  being 
published  under  the  title  Media: val  Architecture 
(2  vols.,  London,  1879).  He  won  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
1859,  was  president  of  that  body  (1873-70),  and 
was  knighted  in  1872.  He  died  in  South  Ken- 
sington, March  27,  1878,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Consult  his  Recollections  (Lon- 
don, 1879). 

SCOTT,  Hugh  Lenox  (1853—).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  at  Danville,  K.y.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1876,  and  entered  the  cavalry. 
He  saw  service  in  Indian  campaigns  and  was  as- 
signed to  Western  posts.  In  1892  he  enlisted  an 
Indian  troop  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  com- 
manded it  until  all  Indian  troops  were  mustered 
out  of  service  in  1897.  In  the  war  with  Spain  he 
was  an  adjutant-general  in  tlie  First  Army  Corps, 
holding  that  office  until  February,  1899.  He  then 
served  for  fourteen  months  as  adjutant  general 
of  the  Department  of  Havana,  after  which  he  be- 
came successively  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  Department  of  Cuba.  Be- 
sides reports  on  the  Plains  Indians,  he  wrote  a 
monograph  on  the  sign  language  of  the  Plains  In- 
dians, published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Folk 
Lore  Congress  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in 
1893. 

SCOTT,  Hugh  Stowell  (1862-1903).  An 
English  author,  born  at  Neweastle-u]ion-Tyne. 
He  was  lietter  known  by  his  pseudonym,  Henry 
Seton  Merriiuan.     He  publislied  Phantom  Future 

( 1899 )  ;  Suspense ( 1890 )  ;  Prisoners  and  Captives 
( 1891)  ;  Slave  of  the  Lamp  ( 1892)  ;  With  Edged 
Toots  (1894);  Grey  Lady  (1895):  The  Sowers 
(1896):  In  Kedar's  Tents  (1897);  Flotsam 
(1898)  :   Poden's  Corner   (1898)  ;   Isle  of  Unrest 

(1900)  ;  re/t'C/(?/oi;c(1901)  ;  TheVultnves{\{)02). 

SCOTT,  Irving  Murray  (1837-1903).  An 
American  shipl)uilder  and  iron-master,  born  in 
Hebron  Mills,  Baltimore  Coimty,  INId.  He  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco  as  draughtsman  in  1858.  He  designed 
much  mining  machinery,  notably  that  for  the  Com- 
stoek  mine.  On  his  suggestion  as  general  manager 
the  Union  Iron  Works  added  in  1884  shipbuilding 
to  the  construction  of  mining  machinery,  and 
built  for  the  L'nited  States  Government  the 
Charleston,  Oregon.  San  Francisco,  Olympia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Le- 
land  Stanford,  .Jr..  University,  and  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Republican  Party  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  his  name  being  urged  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination  in   1900. 

SCOTT,  ,JoHN  AIoRiN  (1730-84).  An  Ameri- 
can patriot,  soldier,  and  legislator,  born  in  Xew 
York.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1746,  became 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  was 
conspicuous  as  an  early  opponent  of  the  British 
Ministry,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty.  In  1775  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  General  Committee,  served  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1775-76.  and,  as  brigadier- 
general,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
In  1777  he  resignecLliis  commission,  and  subse- 
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quently  served  as  Secretary  of  State  of  Xew 
York  in  1777-7;i,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1780-83. 

SCOTT,  Julian  ( 184ti-1901).  An  American 
battle  and  figure  painter,  born  in  Johnson,  V't. 
He  served  in  the  Federal  Army  from  18t)l  until 
18U3,  and  afterwards  studied  art  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  under  Leutze.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1871.  His 
works,  mainly  taken  from  Civil  War  subjects, 
include:  "Rear  Guard  at  White  Oak  Swam])"' 
(Union  League  Club,  New  York  City)  :  ''Cajiture 
of  AudrO"  (187(1);  and  "In  the  Cornfield  at 
Antietam"   (1879). 

SCOTT,  or  SCOT,  Michael  (c.1175-c.1234). 
A  famous  mcdi;rval  scholar,  who  probably  be- 
longed to  a  family  on  the  Scottish  border.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  Bologna,  and  Palermo,  and  spent 
most  of  his  later  life  at  the  Court  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  group  of  scholars  col- 
lected around  that  enlightened  monarch.  He  was 
in  liigh  favor  with  both  Honorius  III.  and  Greg- 
ory iX.,  who  gave  liira  various  benefices.  ))rob- 
ably  in  Italy.  In  1230  he  visited  O.xford,  taking 
W'ith  him  works  of  Aristotle  and  various  com- 
mentaries. There  are  very  few  other  facts  about 
his  life  which  can  be  regarded  as  authentic.  Of 
his  printed  works,  the  best  known  are  Liber 
Phi/sioffnoiiiice  Maf/istri  ilichaclis  ^coti  and 
Jlensa  Pliilosophica,  translated  into  English  and 
frequently  printed  under  the  title  of  The  Phi- 
losopher's Banquet.  In  addition  he  made  vari- 
ous translations  of  Aristotle's  works  and  the 
Arabic  commentaries.  He  also  wrote  works  on 
astronomy  and  alchemy.  As  was  so  often  the  case 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages  with  famous  scholars,  ilichael 
Scott  became  known  soon  afte.'  his  death  as  a 
magician,  and  as  such  he  has  figured  extensively 
in  literature.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  caused  the 
action  of  his  Lan  of  Ihe  Last  Jliiisirel  to  centre 
about  the  traditional  grave  of  ilicbael  at  Jlelrose 
Abbev.  Consult  Brown,  Life  and  Legend  of 
ilich'riel  Seat   (Edinburgh,  1897). 

SCOTT  or  SCOT,  Reginald  (c.l53S-90).  A 
writer  against  witchcraft,  son  of  Richard  Scot 
of  Scots  Hall  at  Sniceth,  in  Kent.  In  1555 
he  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  but  left  without 
a  degree.  He  passed  his  life  in  Kent  as  a 
country  gentleman.  His  famous  work.  The  Dis- 
coverie  of  Wileheraft  (1584).  was  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  prevalent  belief 
in  witchcraft.  Besides  being  full  of  learning, 
it  is  marked  by  passages  of  sound  sense  and 
humane  feeling,  rpialities  that  naturally  excited 
the  antipathy  of  King  .Tames,  who  replied  in  his 
DcenionoJofiji  (1597).  On  coming  to  the  English 
throne,  .James  ordered  Scott's  book  to  be  burned. 
Scott  also  published  a  valuable  book  entitled  A 
Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop  Garden  (1574).  The 
Discoverie  was  edited  by  Brinsley  Nicholson 
(London.  1886). 

SCOTT,  RicTiARn  William  (1825—).  A 
Canadian  statesman,  born  in  Prescott.  Ontario. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  from 
1857  to  18C3  sat  in  the  Canadian  Assembly.  In 
1867-73  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  elected  Speaker  in  1871. 
From  1872  to  1873  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  from  1873  to  1878  Secretary  of 
State.     He  was  acting  ^Minister  respectively  of 


Finance  in  1874,  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1875-76, 
and  of  Justice  in  1876.  He  carried  through  the 
.separate  Catholic  school  hiw  of  Ontario  Province, 
and  the  Canada  local  option  temperance  act, 
generally  styled  the  '.Scott  act.'  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  tile  Dominion  Senate,  and  in  1896  be- 
ciuiie  Seeretary  of  State. 

SCOTT,  KouEBT  (1811-87).  An  English 
clergyman  and  scholar.  He  was  born  at  Bond- 
leigh  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfonl, 
where  he  won  the  Craven  and  Ireland  scholar- 
ships. He  took  his  degree  in  1833  and  won  a  fel- 
lowship at  Balliol  two  years  later.  .Meantime,  in 
1834,  he  had  taken  holy  onlers.  ami  licdd  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  preferments  will  11  1S54,  when 
he  was  elected  master  of  Balliol  in  opijosilion  to 
Jowett,  who  was  to  be  his  successor.  In  1870  he 
accepted  the  deanery  of  Rochester  and  held  it 
until  his  death.  Scott's  name  is  most  widely 
known  by  his  joint  authorship,  with  H.  G.  Lid- 
dell,  of  the  great  Greek-English  lexicon,  whose 
appearance  in  1843  was  epoch-making  for  Eng- 
lish scholarsbi|).  For  the  next  forty  years  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott  worked  diligently  at  revision  and 
addition,  until  the  seventh  edition  (1883)  was 
practically  an  original  work,  though  the  first  had 
been  based  on  the  (iernian  lexicon  of  Passow. 

SCOTT,  Robert  Hexrv  (1833—).  A  British 
meteorologist,  born  in  Did)lin,  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cated there  at  Trinity  College,  ami  in  Berlin  and 
Munich.  He  was  keeper  of  the  mineralogical  mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  1862  to 
1867,  when  he  became  director  of  the  British 
Meteorological  Office,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
1900.  He  wrote:  \'oliimetric  Analysis  (1862); 
Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warninys  (187(i;  2d 
ed.  1887);  and  Elementary  Meteorology  (1883). 

SCOTT,  Robert  Ki.\gsto.\  (1826-1900).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  born  in  .\rm- 
strung  County,  Pa.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Sixty-eigblh  Ohio  Regiment, 
and  next  year  was  promoted  colonel.  He  fought 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Sbiloh.  and  Corinth,  was 
in  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Atlanta  in  1864,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  exchanged,  and  served  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  with  General  Sherman. 
From  1865  until  1868  he  was  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  South  Carolina  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau. In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  reconstructed  State,  and  in  1870  was  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  term  of  two  years.  Ilia 
administrations  were  verv  corrupt,  and  during 
them  the  State  debt  increased  about  $13,000,000. 
although  few  public  improvements  were  made. 
In  his  second  administration  Ku  Klux  disorders 
becaine  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
that  President  (irant.  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Enforcement  Act  of  .\pril  20.  1871, 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  some  of 
the  counties,  and  many  of  the  olTenders  were 
tried  by  the  P'ederal  courts.  In  1877  Scott  set- 
tled in  Xajioleon,  Ohio.  In  1881  he  was  tried 
for  shooting  and  killing  W.  G.  Drury.  bnt  was 
acquitted  on  the  plea  that  the  shooting  was  acci- 
dental. For  accounts  of  his  administrations  in 
South  Carolina,  consult:  Pike,  The  Prostrate 
Klate  (New  York,  1874)  :  and  Why  the  Solid 
South?  by  Hilary  A.  Herbert  and  others  (Balti- 
more, 1890). 
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SCOTT,  TuoM.v.-<  (1705  75).  An  English 
In  nuiwritcr.  son  of  nn  Imlepentlent  minister  of 
liitiliin,  in  Ilcrtforclshire.  He  began  pleaching 
when  a  vonng  man  and  afterwards  held  various 
appointments  in  Norfolk  and  Suli'olk.  Best 
known  of  his  hymns  are  "Happy  the  Meek"  and 
"Hasten,  Sinner,  to  be  Wise."  Consult  his 
Li/ric  Poem.1.  Deiolional  and  Moral  (1773).  He 
also  turned  into  English  verse  The  Table  of  Cebes 
(1754)  and  The  Hoot:  of  -lob  (1771).  His  sister, 
Ei.iZAnETii  Scott  (170H?-7(1),  likewise  wrote 
many  hymns,  several  of  which  are  si  ill  used.  To 
her  iiehinjis  "All  hail.  Incarnate  God." 

SCOTT,  TIIOM.VS  (1747-1821).  An  English 
Hilile  eomiiientidor.  He  was  born  at  Braytoft, 
Liniolnshirc.  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his 
life  as  a  grazier.  In  1773  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  became  curate  in  Buckinghanisliire;  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Newton,  curate  of  Olney,  in  1781  ; 
was  chaplain  to  the  Lock  hospital  in  1785;  and 
rector  of  Aston  Sandford  in  1803.  Among  his  ]mb- 
lications  are:  The  Force  of  Truth  (1770)  ;  The 
Articles  of  the  Sipiod  of  Dort,  translated  ( 1818)  ; 
and  his  commentary  on  the  Bible  (1788-92), 
which  had  innnense  circulation  and  influence  in 
its  day.  His  collected  works  appeared  in  10  vol- 
umes "( 1823-i5) ,  and  his  Lettem  and  Papers 
( 1824) .  edited  by  his  son,  who  also  wrote  his  Life 
{  1822),  including  in  it  a  valuable  autobiographi- 
cal frasnicnt. 

SCOTT,  Thomas  Alexander  (1824-81).  An 
American  railroad  manager,  born  at  Loudon, 
Pa.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1851,  he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and 
in  1859  became  vice-president.  In  1801  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  in- 
valuable services  by  reorganizing  the  entire  sys- 
teni  of  ti'ansportation.  Returning  to  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  securing  control  of  Western  railway 
lines  for  operation  in  connection  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  He  was  president  at  different 
times  of  various  railroad  lines,  and  from  1874 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death  was  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

SCOTT,  Sir  W.\lter  (1771-1832).  A  famous 
British  novelist  and  poet.  He  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh. August  15,  1771.  of  an  old  border  family; 
the  Scotts  of  Harden,  an  ofTshoot  from  the  House 
of  Bucdeuch.  Although  he  grew  to  be  healthy, 
as  a  child  Scott  was  sickly ;  but  he  grew-  to  be  very 
tall,  with  bright  eyes,  a  sturdy  chest,  and  power- 
ful arms,  and  he  was  thought  good-looking.  His 
childhood  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at  Sandy 
Knowe,  the  farm  of  his  grandfather,  in  Rox- 
burgh-shire.  His  early  familiarity  with  the  bal- 
lads and  legends  then"  floating  over  all  that  part 
of  tlie  country  probably  did  more  than  any  other 
influence  to  determine  the  sphere  of  his  future 
literary  activity.  Between  1778  and  1783  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  where,  de- 
spite occasional  flashes  of  talent,  he  shone  con- 
siderably more  as  a  bold,  high-spirited  boy,  w^ith 
an  odd  turn  for  story-telling,  than  as  a  student. 
In  1 783  he  began  attending  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  about  two  years, 
it  would  seem,  not  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Aftc'rwards,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  was 
wont  to  speak  with  deep  regret  of  his  neglect  of 
early  opportunities.  But,  though  leaving  college 
scantily  furnished  with  the  knowledge  formally 


taught  there,  he  had  liecn  hiving  up.  in  his  own 
way,  stores  of  valuable  tliougli  unassorted  infor- 
mation. From  bis  earliest  cliildhood  onward  he 
was  an  insatiable  reader;  and  of  what  he  either 
read  or  observed  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  al- 
most nothing.  He  was  a  fairly  good  Latinist;  of 
Greek  he  knew  nothing,  but  he  acquired  a  ser- 
viceable knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German. 

In  nuisic  he  sliow'ed  no  talent.  In  1786  he  was 
articled  apprentice  to  his  father;  in  1788  he  be- 
gan to  study  for  the  bar.  to  which  he  was  called 
in  1792.  In  his  profession  he  had  fair  success, 
and  in  1797  he  married  Charlotte  JIargarct 
Carpenter,  the  daughter  of  a  French  refugee, 
named  Jean  Charpentier.  Toward  the  end  of 
1799,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends  Lord 
Melville  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  was  made 
sheriff'  depute  of  Selkirkshire,  an  appointment 
which  brought  him  £300  a  year,  with  not  very 
uuu-h  to  do  for  it.  Meantime,  in  a  tentative  and 
intermiftent  way,  his  leisure  had  been  occupied 
with  literature,  which  more  and  more  distinct- 
ly announced  itself  as  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  Excepting  a  disputation  on  being  called  to 
the  bar,  his  first  publication,  a  translation  of 
Burger's  ballads  Lenore  and  The  Wild  Hiiiits- 
niaii.  was  issued  in  1796.  In  1799  appeared  his 
translation  of  Goethe's  drama  of  Got;:  von  lier- 
lichiiKjcn ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  writing  for 
Monk  Lewis  the  fine  ballads,  (llcnfinlas,  the  Eve 
of  Saint  John,  and  the  Grei/  Brother.  In  1802 
Scott  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
Border  Minstrelsy,  which  were  followed  in  1803 
by  a  third  and  final  one.  This  work,  the  fruit  of 
those  'raids' — as  he  called  them — over  the  border 
counties,  in  which  he  ha<l  been  wont  to  spend  his 
vacations,  won  for  him  at  once  prominence  among 
the  literary  men  of  the  time.  In  1804  he  issued 
an  edition  of  the  old  poem  Sir  Tristram,  ad- 
mirably edited  and  elucidated  by  valuable  disser- 
tations. Meantime,  The  Lat/  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
had  been  in  progress,  and  on  its  publication  in 
1805  Scott  found  himself  the  most  popular  poet 
of  the  day.  During  the  next  ten  years,  besides 
a  mass  of  miscellaneous  work,  the  most  impor- 
tant items  of  which  were  elaborate  editions  of 
Dryden  (1808)  and  of  Swift  (1814).  including 
in  each  case  a  memoir,  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
poems  Marmion  (1808)  ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
(1810):  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (1811); 
Rokebi/  (1813)  ;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain  {1813)  ; 
and  The  Lord  of  the  Lsles  (1815).  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  earlier  of  these  works  were 
received  somewhat  abated  as  the  series  pro- 
ceeded. The  charm  of  novelty  was  no  longer  felt, 
and  the  poetry  had  deteriorated.  Moreover,  in 
the  bold  outburst  of  Byron,  with  his  deeper  vein 
of  sentiment  and  concentrated  energy  of  passion, 
a  formidable  rival  had  appeared.  All  this  Scott 
distinctly  noted,  and  after  what  he  felt  as  the 
comparative  failure  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  in 
1815.  he  published,  with  the  trivial  exception  of 
the  anonymous  Harold  the  Dauntless  (1817),  no 
more  poetry.  But  already  in  Waverleii.  or  'Tis 
Sixty  Years  Since,  which  appeared  without  his 
naine  in  1814,  he  had  achieved  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  triumphs.  Gui/  Mannering  (1815). 
The  Antiquary  (1816).  Old  Mortality,  The  Black 
Dwarf  (1817,  really  18161.  Bob  Roii  (1818  i. 
and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (1818)  rapidly  fol- 
lowed. The  remainder  of  the  famous  group 
known   as   the   Waverley  novels   form   the   most 
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splendid  series  of  historical  portraits  in  any  lan- 
giuifie.  The  liridc  of  Lannnennoor  (181!>)  :  The 
Legend  of  Montrose  (1819);  Iranhoc  (1820); 
The  Monaster;/  (18-20);  Kenilicorth  (1821); 
Qiientin  Duruard  (1823);  The  Tulisman  (1825) 
■ — these  are  aiiiung  the  most  enduriiif,'  of  those 
great  stories  which  enchanted  Europe  and  had 
an  immense  influence  on  the  development  of  fic- 
tion. 

Scott  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
prosperity.  He  was  living  at  Abhotsford,  the 
"rnnianee  in  stone'  he  had  built  for  himself  in 
the  border  country  which  he  loved.  There  he 
entertained  with  princely  hospitality  admirers 
of  many  types.  lu  1820  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
But  his  fortunes,  secure  as  they  seoined,  were 
built  upon  insecure  foundations.  In  180.5  Scott's 
income,  as  calculated  by  his  biographer,  was 
about  £1000  a  year,  irrespective  of  what  litera- 
ture might  bring  him,  a  competency  shortly  in- 
creased, on  his  appointment  to  a  clerkship  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  by  £1300.  But  what  was 
ample  for  all  prosaic  needs  seemed  poor  to 
Scott's  imagination.  In  ISOu,  lured  by  the  hope 
of  immense  profits,  he  secretly  joineil  .James 
Ballantyne,  an  old  schoolfellow,  in  a  large 
printing  business  in  Edinburgh.  To  this,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  a  publishing  business  was 
added,  under  the  nominal  conduct  of  .John  Bal- 
lantyne, a  brother  of  .James;  Scott,  in  the  new 
adventure,  becoming,  as  before,  a  partner.  Grad- 
ually the  affairs  of  the  two  firms  became  com- 
plicated with  those  of  the  great  house  of  Con- 
stable &  Co..  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  wliich  in 
182G  the  Ballantynes  were  involved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £120.000.  Compromise  with  their  credi- 
tors would  have  been  easy.  But  Scott  regarded 
the  debt  as  personal.  "If  I  live  and  retain  my 
health,"  said  Scott,  "no  man  shall  lose  a  penny 
by  me."  And,  somewhat  declined  as  he  now  was 
from  the  first  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  strength, 
he  set  himself  to  liquidate  by  his  pen  this  large 
sum.  The  stream  of  novels  now  flowed  swiftly. 
A  History  of  Xapoleon,  in  eight  volumes,  was  un- 
dertaken and  completed,  with  much  other  luiscel- 
laneous  work:  and  within  a  space  of  two  years 
Scott  had  realized  for  his  creditors  nearly  £40.- 
000.  A  new  and  annotated  edition  of  the  novels 
(begun  in  1829)  was  issued  with  immense  suc- 
cess; and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that,  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  Scott  might  again  face 
the  world,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do,  owing 
no  man  a  penny.  In  this  severe  labor  he  broke 
down.  In  1830  he  was  smitten  witli  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  thoroughly  rallied.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  benefit 
him.  The  Admiralty  placed  at  his  disposal  a 
man-of-war  on  which  he  took  a  ilediterranean 
voyage,  touching  at  JIalta  and  Xaples.  But  in 
Italy  he  pined  for  the  home  to  which  he  returned 
only  to  die.  At  Abbotsford.  on  September  21, 
1832,  he  passed  away,  with  his  children  round 
him.  On  the  26th  he  was  buried  beside  his  wife 
(d.  182(5)  in  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey.  By  the  sale  of  copyrights,  all  Scott's 
debts  were  liquidated  in  1847. 

In  regard  to  Scott's  poetrv'  there  is  now  little 
difi'erence  of  opinion.  Its  genuine  merits  con- 
tinue to  secure  for  it  some  part  of  the  popular 
favor  with  which  it  was  at  first  received.  De- 
ficient though  it  be  in  certain  of  the  higher  and 
deeper  qualities,  and  in  finish,  it  is  admirable  in 
its  frank  rihundon,  in  its  boldness  and  breadth  of 
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elTect,  its  succession  of  clear  pictures,  and  its 
rapid  and  (lery  movement.  Scattered  here  and 
there  are  little  snatches  nf  ballad  and  song 
scarcely  surpassed  in  our  language.  As  a  novel- 
i.st  Scott  had  some  shortcomings.  With  the 
artistic  instinct  granted  him  in  largest  measure, 
he  had  little  of  the  artistic  conscience.  Writing 
olThand,  he  would  not  watch  his  work  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. Ilencc  he  is  an  exceedingly  irregular 
writer;  many  of  his  works  are  in  structure  most 
la.\  and  careless,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest 
of  them  are  marred  by  occasional  infusions  of 
obviously  inferior  matter.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  mass  and  stature  Scott  is  quite 
reached  by  any  other  English  novelist.  Of  .Scott's 
novels,  those  dealing  most  intimately  with  Scotch 
life  are  the  best.  As  a  force,  Scott's  influence  has 
been  innnense.  He  discovered  the  historical  novel 
and  from  him  proceed  the  countless  tales  of  na- 
tional life  since  written  in  Oreat  Britain, 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Scott,  too,  gave  to  fiction  that  encyclopiedic 
character  since  exemplified  in  Balzac,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray.  He  did  more  than  all  other  men 
of  his  time  to  enlarge  o\ir  vision,  by  extending  it 
over  wide  stretches  of  history.  Me  also  revolution- 
ized the  current  conceptions  of  history  as  a  body 
of  dry  facts.  His  logical  successor  was  Macaulay. 
Scott's  miscellaneous  prose  works,  comprising 
essays  on  the  novelists,  etc.,  were  collected  in 
1827,  in  1834-30,  and  in  1841.  His  poems  and 
novels  exist  in  many  editions.  The  following  list 
includes  such  works  as  have  not  already  been 
mentioned:  Apoloriii  for  Tales  of  Terror  (12 
copies  privatelv  printed,  1799)  ;  "Ballads,"  in 
Lewis's  Tales  of  Monder  (ISOl):  Ballads  and 
Li/rical  Pieces,  from  Harder  Minstrelsy  and 
Tales  of  Wonder  (1800)  ;  Abstract  of  Hyrbiffqia 
Haiia,  in  .Jameson's  yorthern  Antiquities  ( 1814)  ; 
Chiralry  and  Drama,  in  Supplement  to  Eneyclo- 
pecdia  Britannica  (1814);  Introduction  to  Bor- 
der Antiquities  (1814-17)  ;  The  Field  of  Water- 
loo (1815);  Paul's  Letters  to  His  Kinsfolk 
(1815):  The  Search  After  Uappiyiess,  or  the 
Quest  of  Kultan  l^olimavn,  and  Eemble's  Address 
on  the  Sale  Room  (1817):  Description  of  the 
Reijiilia  of  Scotland  (1819);  The  Visionary  hy 
HomnaDibnliis,  a  political  satire,  republished 
from  the  Edinburr/h  Weekly  Journal  (1819); 
The  Abbot  (1820);  biographies  in  Ballantyne's 
Xorelists  (1821)  :  Account  of  (Icorye  lll.'s  Cor- 
onation (1,821)  ;  The  Pirate {ISi-Z)  :  Halidon  Hill 
(1822):  Macduff's  Cross,  in  .Joanna  Baillie's 
Poetical  M iscellariics  (1822);  The  Fortunes  of 
Xiqcl  (1822):  Prreril  of  the  Peak  (1822-23); 
Saint  Ttonan's  Well  (1824)  ;  Kedgauntlet  (1824)  ; 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders;  The  Betrothed  (1825)  ; 
Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Change  of  Currcnc;/ 
(1826);  Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier:  a  Tale 
of  IGol  (1837)  ;  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate; 
The  Two  Drovers;  The  Bighhind  Widoic;  The 
Hurqeon's  Daughter  (1827):  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father (4  series,  1828,  1820,  1830.  1830)  :  Chron- 
icles of  the  Canongate,  second  series ;  Saint 
Valentine's  Day,  or  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
(1828):  "My  Aunt  Jlargarefs  Mirror,"  "The 
Tapestried  Chamlx-r,"  and  "The  Laird's  Jock," 
in  the  Keepsake  for  1828;  Religious  Discourses, 
hy  a  Layman  (1828);  .4nMc  of  Geierstein 
(1829)  ;  History  of  Scotland,  in  Lardner's  Cabi- 
net Eneyclopo'dia  (1830);  "Letters  on  Demo- 
nology  and  Witchcraft,"  in  Murray's  Family  Li- 
brary (1830)  ;  House  of  Aspen,  in  the  Keepsake 
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(1830);  Doom  of  Diioryoil :  ,\iiclii>ulru)H',  or 
the  .lyishirc  Tragedy  (1830);  tJssays  on  llullad 
Povtrn  (1830);  Talcs  of  My  Landlord  (4Ui  se- 
ries) ;'  fount  Robert  of  I'aris;  Vastle  Dangerous 
(1832). 

For  the  facts  of  liis  life,  consult :  Loekhart's 
Life  (London,  18.18;  often  reprinted ;  best  edi- 
tion by  Pollard,  1  "100 );  Scott's  Journal  (Kdin- 
bur'di,"  1890)  and  l'\imiliar  Lessons  (ib.,  1803)  ; 
and  H.  H.  liutlon,  in  "Englisli  Men  of  Letters" 
(New  York,  1879).  For  Scott's  influence  on  the 
Continent,  consult  Louis  :Maipon.  Lr  roman  his- 
toriqac  ( I'aris,  1898)  :  and  Gotschall.  O/c  (/ck/sc'c 
yalionallilleratur  des  lHlcn  Jalirhiinderls,  vol. 
iv.  (Brcslau,  1881).  For  estimates,  consult: 
C'arlyle's  "Essay,"  in  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays  (  London!  1840)  :  Bagehot,  in  Literary  titud- 
ies  (London,  1895)  ;  and  Stevenson's  "Gossip  on 
Komance,"  in  Memories  and  Portraits  (London, 
1891);  also  Crockett,  The  Scott  Country  (New 
York,  1902).  See  also  Novel;  Romanticism; 
Engusu  Litkrature. 

SCOTT,  William  Amasa  (1862—).  An 
American  economist,  born  in  Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  with  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  ("1890-92).  He  had 
taught  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Soutli  Dakota  from  1887  to  1890.  and,  on  leav- 
ing -lolins  llojikins,  where  he  had  acted  as  in- 
structor in  history,  became  assistant  professor  of 
econnmics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was 
titular  professor  from  189^  to  1900,  and  then 
director  of  the  iScliool  of  Commerce  and  professor 
of  economic  history  and  theory.  His  publications 
include  [{cpudiati'on  of  titate  Debts  (1893)  and 
Reimrts  of  State  Committees  of  Wisconsin. 

SCOTT,  William  Bell  (1811-90).  A  Scotch 
poet  and  painter,  born  at  Saint  Leonard's,  Edin- 
burgh, lie  was  a  son  of  Robert  Scott,  the  en- 
graver, and  a  younger  brother  of  David  Scott 
(q.v.),  the  distinguished  painter.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  K<linburgh  High  School,  studied 
art  at  the  Government  academy  and  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  worked  with  his  father  at 
engraving.  In  1837  he  went  to  London  and  be- 
gan his  career  as  etcher  and  painter.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Government 
schools  of  design  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  with  distinction  till  1864.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  executed  a  series  of  large 
pictures  for  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  at  Wallington 
Hall,  taking  his  subjects  from  border  history 
and  legend;  and  a  few  years  later  he  also  painted 
a  series  of  designs  from  the  King's  Quhair  for 
the  stairway  at  Penkill  Castle  in  Perthshire.  His 
last  years  were  passed  at  Chelsea,  near  his  inti- 
mate friend  D.  G.  Rossetti  (q.v.),  and  at  Pen- 
kill  Castle  with  another  friend,  Miss  Boyd. 
Among  Seott's  published  designs  is  William 
Blake:  Etchings  from  His  Works  (1878).  On 
art  or  artists  he  wrote  a  Memoir  of  Darid  Scott 
(18.50):  Albert  Diirer:  Bis  Life  and  Works 
(1869);  The  British  School  of  Sculpture 
(1872)  ;  Our  British  Landscape  Painters  (1872)  ; 
Murillo  and  the  Spanish  School  (1873)  :  and 
works  on  the  modern  sehools  in  France.  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  His  own  illustrations  added  to  the 
charm  of  these  books.  Scott  began  writing  verse 
while  living  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Blake  and  Shelley  and 
later  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Rossetti!     His 
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finest  poems  are  contained  in  Ballads,  Studies 
from  Nature,  tionnets,  etc.  (1875),  and  in  A 
Poet's  llarovst  Home  (1882).  A  love  for 
uiystieisiM  is  most  nuirked  iu  The  Year  of  the 
World  (1840).  After  his  death  there  appeared, 
under  the  editorship  of  W.  Minto,  Autobiographi- 
cal Notes  (London,  1892),  interesting  reniinis- 
ccnees  of  fifty  years,  particularly  of  Rossetti  and 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  (q.v.). 

SCOTT,  William  Berrtmann  (1858—).  An 
American  geologist,  born  in  Cincinnati,  and  edu- 
cated at  Princeton  (class  of  1877)  and  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  L'pon  liis  return  to 
America  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
and  paleontology  at  Princeton.  The  Princeton 
geological  expeditions  in  the  West  and  in  Pata- 
gonia were  under  his  lead  and  he  made  valu- 
able additions  to  the  geological  and  ornitholo- 
gical collections  of  the  university.  Besides  many 
valuable  monographs,  he  wrote  An  Introduction 
to   Geology    (1897). 

SCOTT,  WiNFiELD  (178G-1806).  A  distin- 
guished American  soldier.  He  was  born  near  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  of  Scottish  ancestry,  June  13,  1780; 
attended  William  and  Marv  College  for  a  time ; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1808, 
however,  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  captain  of  light  artil- 
lery. While  stationed  at  Natchez,  in  1810,  he 
was  court-martialed  for  accusing  his  superior 
officer.  General  Wilkinson,  of  complicity  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  temporarily 
suspended  from  the  arm}'.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  sent  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  He 
crossed  with  his  regiment  to  Queenstown,  where 
the  American  troops  were  at  first  successful,  but 
the  British  troops  being  reinforced,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  and  Scott 
was  taken  prisoner.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  exchanged  and  was  then  appointed  adjutant- 
general  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  wounded  by  an  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine  after  the  attack  on  Fort 
CJeorge.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  On  July  5th  he  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  and  on  the  25tli 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  ( q.v. ) , 
in  whicli  he  was  twice  wounded,  the  last  time 
severely.  He  declined  the  appointment  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  was 
raised  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  then  prepared  a  set  of  extensive  general  regu- 
lations for  the  army,  which  was  the  first  complete 
manual  of  military  tactics  prepared  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
L^nited  States  Army  to  succeed  General  Macomb. 
In  1847  he  was  given  the  chief  command  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  Mexico,  and  on  March 
9th  landed  a  force  of  12,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz, 
at  once  investing  and  bombarding  the  city,  whicli 
surrendered  on  the  26th.  On  April  ISth  he  car- 
ried the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  on  May  lotli 
entered  Puebla.  where  he  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments. On  August  19-20th  he  won  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Contreras  and  Churulmsco.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  the  sharp  and  sanguinary 
battles  of  Molino  del  Key  and  Chapultepec  on 
the  8th  and  13th  of  September  respectively.  On 
September  14th,  with  less  than  8000  soldiers,  he 
entered    the    City   of   Mexico   and    occupied   the 
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national  palace.  (See  Mexican  Wab.)  Gen- 
eral Stott  letunied  from  the  war  with  great 
fame  as  a  soldiiT,  and  in  1S52  was  nouiinatcd 
as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but 
carried  only  four  States,  in  1855  the  ol'lice  of 
lieutenaiit-geueral  W4is  revived  by  Congress  in 
■order  that  it  might  be  conferred  by  brevet  on 
Cieneral  Scott.  Increasing  age  and  inlinnity 
prevented  him  from  taking  active  command  of 
the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  Oetol)er, 
ISUl,  he  retired  from  active  service.  Subse- 
quentlv  he  visited  Europe  and  afterwards  set- 
tled at  West  Point,  where  he  died  iMay  2!1,  1866. 
His  autobiograpliv  was  published  in  two  volumes 
at  New  York  in  1804. 

Consult  the  liiography  liy  llanslield  (New 
York.  1S52),  and  tliat  bv  Ueadlev  and  \'ielor 
(ib.,  1861).  The  latest"  and  best  is  that  by 
Wright  (ib.,  1894)  in  the  "Great  Commanders 
Series." 

SCOTT'DALE.  A  borough  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  35  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg,  on 
branches  of  the  Pennsj-lvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroads  (Map:  Pcnnsjivania.  15  3). 
It  has  large  coal-mining  and  coke  interests,  and 
iron-working  establislinients.  It  manufactures 
also  Hour  and  lumber  products.  Population,  in 
18!»0,  2693;  in  1900,  4261. 

SCOTTISH  ACADEMY,  Royal.  Jin  institu- 
tion devoted  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  tine  arts,  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1820,  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1838.  It  was  modeled  after  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  its  existence  occupied  a  range  of  galleries  in 
the  building  of  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which 
its  annual  exhibitions  were  then  held.  In  1854 
the  National  Gallery,  a  building  to  be  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts,  was  completed  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  exhibitions  of  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  which 
are  annually  held  there.  Accommodation  is  also 
afforded  in  the  Iniilding  for  the  schools  of  the 
Academy. 

SCOTTISH  GAELIC  LITERATURE. 
Throughout  the  Old  Irish  period  and  most  of  the 
ISIiddle  Irish,  the  Gaelic  countries  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  common  literary  tradition.  Inter- 
course was  easy  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
Gaelic  world  and  the  bards  passed  freely  back 
and  forth.  The  scenes  of  ancient  sagas  like  the 
Longrs  Mac  n-Vsiiig  were  laid  on  both  sides 
of  tile  Irish  Sea,  and'the  hero-tales  of  Cuchulainn 
and  of  the  Fenians  were  current  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  Unfortunately,  the  early  monuments 
of  Scottish  Gaelic  are  very  scanty.  The  Book  of 
Deir,  a  Latin  Gospel-book  of  the  ninth  century, 
contains  a  Gaelic  passage  which  corresponds 
strictly  to  Old  Irish ;  and  certain  later  entries 
in  the  same  manuscript  show  that  the  language 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  still  stood 
very  near  to  the  Irish  of  Ireland.  A  consider- 
able numVr  of  Middle  Irish  manuscripts  are 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Scotland. 

Not  until  the  sixteenth  century — the  time, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
— did  the  language  and  literature  of  Scotland 
have  an  independent  development.  The  begin- 
ning is  marked  by  The  Bool;  of  Ihe  Drni)  of 
Lixmorc  a  manuscript  collection  of  poems  made 
in  1512  and  containing  much  valuable  Ossianic 
material.     Even  in  the  Dean's  Book  some  poems 


are  rather  Irish  than  Scottish.  The  lirst  printcil 
work  was  Bishop  Carsewell's  translation  of  John 
Knox's  liturgy  (1507),  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Highland  literature  ever  since,  like  that  of 
modern  Wales,  has  been  theological  in  character. 
There  have  not  been  lacking  secular  poets,  how 
ever,  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Irish  bards 
whose  name  they  still  preserved.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  most  famous  were  Marj'  -Mac- 
Leod and  John  Maedonald;  in  the  eighteenth 
Alexander  .Maedonald.  Robert  .Mackay  (Rob 
Donn  I .  Dugald  Buchanan.  Uuncan  Bun  Mclii- 
tyre,  and  \\  illiam  Koss;  and  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth Allan  MacDougall  and  Ewen  MacLauch-' 
Ian  were  of  special  note. 

The  portion  of  Gaelic  literature  that  has  been 
most  widely  known  and  discussed — and  at  the 
same  time  most  generally  misunderstood — is  the 
Ossianic  poetry.  (See  Maii"iike{.so.v,  .Iames. ) 
The  works  of  ilacpberson  and  bis  followers  are 
utterly  unlike  the  real  Ossianic  literature  of 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  these  writers 
rendered  a  real  service  to  the  CJaelic  literature 
which  they  represented.  They  made  it  known 
to  tlie  literary  world  abroad,  and  they  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  collection  of  popular  poetry 
at  home.  During  the  last  hundred  years  or 
more  a  large  mass  of  botli  ballads  and  folk- 
tales has  been  printed,  and  the  work  of  collec- 
tion is  still  going  on.  Among  (hose  who  have 
labored  thus  to  preserve  the  national  literature 
the  first  place  belongs  undoubtedly  to  J.  F. 
Canijibell  of  Islay. 

Bini.iooRAPiiY.  For  the  Book  of  Deir,  see  Dr. 
Stuart's  edition  (Edinburgh.  1802).  Compare 
further  Whitley  Stokes,  6'oidf/ioa  (London.  1872) , 
and  .1.  Strachan  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  flaelie 
^ocicii)  of  Invernefis  (vol.  xi.x. ).  The  Book  of 
the  Dean  of  JJsmore  was  edited  by  Thomas 
McLachl.in  (Edinburgh.  1862)  and  again  more 
correctly  l>y  Alexander  Cameron,  Uelii/uiw  Cel- 
tiece  (ill.,  1892).  The  best  poems  of  the  mod- 
ern bards  have  been  printed  in  the  anthology  of 
John  Mackenzie.  Sar-Ohnir  nam  Bard  (laelach 
(Glasgow.  18(>5).  On  the  Ossianic  controversy 
see  the  admirable  articles  of  L.  Christian  Stern 
in  the  Zeilnelirifl  fiir  Yergtriehende  Lilleraliir- 
geschiehte  (vol.  viii.).  Campbell's  great  collec- 
tions are  entitled  The  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Ilifihlands  (1860-62)  and  the  I.eabhar  »a 
Fcinne  (1872).  The  series  entitled  Waifx  and 
Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition  contains  many  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  later  collectors. 
Alexander  Carmichael's  Carniina  Oadelica 
(1900)  is  the  most  important  work  in  this  field 
since  Campbell.  Much  of  the  best  Gaelic  prose 
and  verse  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  con- 
tributed to  such  periodicals  as  An  flaodhal.  the 
Ciiairtear  nan  Gteann.  and  the  Teaehilairr  tiaod- 
halaeh.  The  Gaelic  works  of  Norman  Maeleod 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  Caraid  nan 
Gaidheal  (new  ed.,  Edinburgh.  18991901).  On 
the  literary  hisforv-  two  general  treatises  may 
be  cited:  Blackie.  The  Language  and  Literature 
of  Ihe  fieottish  fjighlands  (Edinburgh.  1870), 
and  MacNeill.  The  Literature  of  the  Highlanders. 
See  Scottish  Language  and  LiTERATfRE:  Celtic 
Lanciages:  Irisei    (Gaki.hi   Literatire. 

SCOTTISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. By  the  Scnitiih  Inngiiage  is  meant  the 
English  dialect  once  cultivated  in  Scotland  and 
now  spoken  in  remote  districts.     When,  in  the 
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foiiiiponlh  iciiturv.  I'".ii;;li>li  l)CcoinL'3  again  a 
iMiltivatcd  language  alier  the  linguistic  ilistuib- 
nnoos  following  tlic  Norman  Conquest,  it  falls 
into  throe  clearly  marked  dialects:  The  southern 
(south  of  the  Thames),  the  midland  (the  central 
counties  of  England),  and  the  northern,  spoken 
and  written  from  the  llundjer  to  the  north  as 
far  as  the  Teutons  had  settled  in  Scotland.  For 
England  the  midland  dialect,  the  language  of 
the  Court,  soon  became  the  standard.  Hut  Scot- 
land in  the  meantime  had  won  her  independence 
at  IJannockhurn  (1314),  and  had  established  her 
own  govcrnnunt,  which  she  maintained  till  the 
union  of  the  crowns  by  the  accession  of  .James  to 
the  English  throne  (liiO."?).  iMore  precisely,  then, 
the  Scottish  language  is  the  cultivated  language 
of  Scotland  from  about  I.SIO  to  1003.  From  the 
standard  Knglish  of  England  it  differed  origi- 
nally in  sounds,  in  spelling,  and  in  syntax.  And 
these  differences  subsequently  increased,  owing 
to  the  hostility  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Scottish  dialect  also  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gaelic  and  the  Kyniric,  from  which  many 
words  w-ere  taken.  It  was  in  the  north,  too, 
that  the  Norsemen,  settling  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  influenced  in  vocabulary  and 
perhaps  in  synta.x  the  speech  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  absorlied.  Jlovcover,  Scotland 
was  for  a  long  period  in  close  alliance  with 
France.  Scotchmen  went  to  France  rather  than 
to  England  to  complete  their  education,  and  they 
entered  the  French  service  in  large  numbers. 
As  a  result  there  was  introduced  into  the  Scotch 
dialect  a  body  of  French  words  not  found  in  the 
literature  south  of  the  Tweed.  To  the  vernacular 
of  Scotland  as  a  cultivated  language  the  Ref- 
ormation proved  a  death  blow:  for  it  put  an 
end  to  the  friendship  with  Catholic  France,  and 
eventually  brought  to  the  cottage  of  the  Scotch 
pea.sant  the  Bible  written  in  the  standard  Eng- 
li.sh  of  the  south. 

Except  for  some  fragments  of  minstrelsy  and 
the  romances  which  in  origin  may  go  back  to  the 
mysterious  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Scottish  ver- 
nacular literature  begins  with  .John  Barbour, 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  whose  Bruce  (137.5) 
appeared  while  Chaucer,  then  in  his  prime,  was 
showing  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  new  Eng- 
lish as  spoken  in  JjOndon.  Barbour's  poem,  nar- 
rating the  exploits  of  Robert  Bruce  from  his 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  in  the  mountains  to  his 
victory  at  Bannockburn  and  then  on  to  Irish  and 
other  wars,  gave  stirring  expression  to  the  Scotch 
feeling  of  independent  nationality.  Andrew  Wyn- 
toun,  prior  of  Saint  Serf's  Inch,  in  Loch  Leven, 
followed  Barbour  with  a  metrical  history  called 
the  Orygt/nulle  Chrotii/kil  of  Scotland  (about 
1424).  Though  less  exultant  in  its  patriotism 
than  the  liriicc,  this  poem  is  nevertheless  very 
significant  as  a  plain  narrative  of  events  in  Scot- 
land founded  on  the  best  traditions  and  authori- 
ties at  the  command  of  the  author.  Ijiterature 
had  thus  discovered  the  hero  and  the  history  of 
Scotland.  Patriotic  themes  were  continued  by 
others,  especially  by  Henry  the  Minstrel  or  Blind 
Harry  (toward  the  close  oif  the  fifteenth  century) , 
who  matched  Barbour's  poem  with  William  Wal- 
lace, pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Oddly 
enough,  Scotch  verse  had  already  come  under  the 
influence  of  Chaucer.  Patriotism  proved  weaker 
than  the  sense  for  form  and  beauty.  The  first 
and  best  of  the  Chaucerians  was  .Jarnes  the  First, 
who   ruled    Scotland    from    1420   to    1437.      For 


nineteen  years  lie  liad  been  lield  in  captivity  by 
the  English,  and  wliile  in  the  Tower  of  London 
he  is  said  to  liave  composed  The  Kinyis  Quair 
(i.e.  The  King's  Hook),  an  allegorical  poem  in 
the  manner  of  the  romance  poems  of  Chaucer. 
In  previous  Scotch  i)uetry  the  octosyllabic  rhym- 
ing co\iplct  had  usually  been  employed.  James 
adopted  the  seven-line  stanza  of  Chaucer.  His 
language,  too,  with  its  infusion  of  English  words, 
was  not  strictly  Scotch.  Chaucer's  inlluence  in 
the  north  reached  its  height  in  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid  by  Robert  Henrjson  of  Dunfermline  (d. 
about  ISOti),  long  attributed  to  Chaucer  himself. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Henry.son  was  also  the  author  of  Rohene  and 
Maki/ne,  the  earliest  pastoral  in  any  English 
dialect,  and  of  several  delightful  fables  in  verse. 
The  greatest  name  of  this  period  is  William  Dun- 
bar (d.  about  1513),  w-ho  was  connected  with 
the  Court  of  James  IV.  He  was  likewise  afKli- 
ated  with  the  scliool  of  Chaucer  by  The  Goldyti 
Targe  and  The  Thrissill  and  the  I{ois.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  the  grim  Dance  of  the  Hevin  Deidli/ 
Hynnes.  Gavin  Duglas,  who  also  handled  alle- 
gorical themes  in  Tlie  Palice  of  Honour,  trans- 
lated Vergil's  .Jhieid,  to  the  various  books  of 
which  he  prefixed  remarkable  verse  descriptions 
of  the  months  and  seasons.  A  poet  more  widely 
read  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  (d.  1555),  who  pos- 
sessed rare  power  of  observation  and  a  vigorous 
style.  His  richly  imaginative  Dreme  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  trenchant  satires  on  abuses  in 
Church  and  State,  such  as  The  Testament  and 
CoiJiidai/nt  of  our  Sovfrane  Lordis  Papyngo,  and 
an  interlude  entitled  Ane  Pleasant  Satyre  of  the 
Thrie  Estaitis,  interesting  as  a  link  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  drama  and  as  a  vivid  picture 
of  contemporary  manners.  Lindsay  was  the  last 
of  the  great  poets  distinctly  Scottish.  After  him 
Scotch  verse  lost  itself  in  the  bitter  theological 
debates  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  period  we 
have  covered  there  had  appeared  many  poets  of 
less  fame  and  a  large  body  of  anonymous  verse. 
Particular  attention  should  he  called  to  the  pop- 
ular Itallads,  which,  like  the  Scotch  Chevy  Chace, 
far  surpass  in  imaginative  detail  similar  work 
in  England. 

If  the  Reformation,  as  has  been  said,  proved 
luicongenial  to  Scotch  verse,  it  gave  an  impetus 
to  Scotch  prose.  Much  of  this  pro.se,  however, 
hardly  rises  to  the  plane  of  literature.  The  earli- 
est prose  work  of  interest  was  John  Bellenden's 
translation  (completed  1533)  of  Hector  Boece's 
nistoria  Scot  or  um.  Of  greater  importance  was 
The  Complaynt  of  Hcotlande  (printed  1549), 
whose  avithorship  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  a 
curious  and  brilliant  satire  on  Scotland.  Scotch 
prose  attained  its  most  effective  power  in  The 
History  of  the  Reformation  (completed  1564) 
and  the  various  tractates  of  .John  Knox.  Other 
prose  writers  of  the  period  were  Robert  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie  (d.  lofio?),  author  of  a  continua- 
tion of  Boece's  chronicle  history,  CJeorge  Buchan- 
an, who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacu- 
lar: and  Bishop  .John  Leslie  (d.  1596),  the  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Scotland.  Scotch 
prose  may  be  said  to  end  with  .James  VI., 
author  of  Demonoloyic  (1587)  and  other  treat- 
ises. After  ascending  the  English  thi'one  as 
James  I.  in  1603  he  adopted  in  his  books  the 
language  of  the  south. 

The  Scotch  poets  of  the  time,  like  Sir  William 
Alexander  and  William  Drumraond  of  Hawthorn- 
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dell,  comuioiily  followed  the  exainplo  of  King 
JaiiK's.  iiiit  tliero  uuie  some  except ioii.s.  Several 
balladists  among  the  aiistoeracy,  as  Kohert  Scm- 
pill  (d.  about  lUGo)  and  Lady  Wardhiw  (d. 
1727),  continued  the  traditions  of  the  early 
poets.  The  language  of  the  peasantry  still  re- 
mained Scotch,  and  several  writers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  attempted  to  restore  the  native 
s])ceeh  to  literature.  Allan  Ramsay  (d.  17.58) 
gained  immense  popularity  by  his  songs  com- 
posed in  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  standard  Kng- 
lisli.  After  Ramsay  came  a  group  of  imitators, 
and  then  the  tine  vernacular  verse  of  Robert 
Fergusson  (d.  1774),  who  is  rightly  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  Robert  Burns.  A  peasant  by 
liirtli  and  thus  at  home  in  the  vernacular.  Burns 
adilcd  to  his  knowledge  by  reading  Fergusson, 
Ramsay,  and  the  poets  of  the  old  perioil.  In 
Burns  the  humor  and  pathos  of  native  Scotch 
song  reached  its  highest  point.  The  tradition  of 
Scotch  song  was  kept  up  with  varied  success  by 
John  Wayne  (d.  1836),  Hector  MacNeill  (d. 
1818).  .Jo'anna  Baillie  (d.  1851).  Ladv  Nairne 
(d.  184.5),  James  Hogg  (d.  1835),  Robert  Tan- 
nahill  (d.  1810),  and  Allan  Cunningham  (d. 
1842).  Others  still  continue  to  write  occasional 
good  songs.  But  Scotch  verse  since  Burns  has 
run  into  a  sort  of  Scotch-English,  which  an- 
nounces its  end.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
revival  of  the  Scotch  dialect  has  had  an  import- 
ant inlluence  on  the  novel.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  taken  from  the  peasantry  speak  this 
native  speech.  And  more  recentlv  Barrie  and 
Watson  have  written  admirable  stories  in  the 
dialect  of  remote  parishes. 

Bibliography.  For  language,  consult  .1.  A.  H. 
Murra.v.  "The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland,"  in  Trukscictions  of  tJie  Philoloijicul  So- 
ciety for  1870-72  (London,  1873).  and  the  his- 
tories of  the  English  language  by  Lounsbuiy 
(rev.  ed.,  New  York,  1894).  and  b,v  Emerson  (ib., 
1894).  For  liteiatui-e,  Henderson,  ScotUsh  ^'er- 
nacular  Lit  era  t  lire  (London.  1898)  ;  Jlillar,  Liter- 
ary History  of  Scotland  (ib..  1903).  See  English 
LiTEK.\TURE  ,•  Scottish  Gaelic  Literatvbe. 

SCOTUS,  Drxs.  A  mediaeval  schoolman.  See 
Dins  Scotvs. 

SCOTUS,  .Johaxxes.  A  philosopher  of  the 
ninth  century.     See  Ekigexa. 

SCOURGE  OF  GOD,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  who  was  the  terror  of 
Europe  in  the  fifth  century. 

SCRAG  WHALE  (so  called  because  the  back 
is  scragged  instead  of  finned).  The  name  of  two 
difTerent  whales.  That  in  the  North  Atlantic  is 
a  rorqual  {Ayelaphus  gibbosus).  which  reaches 
about  50  feet  in  length,  has  no  dorsal  fin.  and 
has  whitish  baleen.  The  scrag  of  New  Zealand 
waters  is  the  'pigm.v  right  whale'  ( Xeobalwiin 
maryinata) .  which  does  not  exceed  about  15  feet 
in  length,  but  yields  the  most  elastic  and  tough- 
est whalebone   sent   to  market. 

SCRANTON.  The  fourth  city  in  population 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  county-seat  of  Lacka- 
wanna County;  situated  on  the  Lackawanna 
River,  160  miles  by  rail  north  of  Philadelphia 
and  145  miles  northwest  of  New  York  (Map: 
Pennsylvania.  F  2).  Five  railroads  enter  the 
city:  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
main  line  and  Bloomsberg  division;  the  Dela- 
ware  and   Hudson,    main   line:    the   New   York, 


(.)ntario  and  Western:  the  Frie  (Wyoming  divi- 
sion) ;  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  .ler.sey. 
There  is  one  electric  line — the  Wyoming  \alley 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  street  railway 
system  comprises  40  miles  of  \vell-constnicle<l 
road.  Scranton  has  a  picturesque  location  in  the 
Lackawanna  Vallev,  on  the  plateau  at  the  con- 
Ihience  of  Roaring  Urook  and  the  river.  Tlii'  city, 
which  has  an  area  of  19'/:;  .si|uare  miles,  is  nituu- 
ted  at  elevations  ranging  from  800  feet  to  nearly 
1800  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  149  miles  of 
streets  and  avenues  in  addition  to  traveled 
courts  and  places. 

Among  the  notable  publii'  edifices  are  the 
United  States  Government  liuilding.  Court  llou.se. 
City  Hall,  .\lbright  Memorial  Library.  .Moses 
Taylor  Hospital,  tlie  Oral  School  for  \\\r  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  High  School.  Other  promi- 
nent structures  are  the  International  Coricspond- 
ence  School,  the  Y.  JI.  C.  A.,  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Jermyn 
Hotel,  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  the  spacious 
Connell  Building.  The  eit,v  has  two  free  and 
several  other  libraries.  The  largest  is  the  Al- 
bright Memorial,  having  45.000  volumes,  with 
an  annual  circulation  of  125,000  volumes.  There 
are  40  school  buihlings,  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
State  in  architecture  and  modern  improvi'ments, 
besides  several  colleges  and  acadenues,  an  Histori- 
cal Societ}',  and  a  Societ.v  of  Natural  Science. 
The  two  public  parks  contain  100  acres.  The 
valuation  of  real  property   (1903)   is  .$54,157,813. 

Scranton  is  the  centre  of  the  great  antliracite 
coal  region,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  distribut- 
ing points  for  coal.  It  is  also  an  important 
centre  for  general  trade,  having  a  numlier  of 
wholesale  blocks.  There  is  invested  in  incor- 
porated manufacturing  establishments  .$25,000.- 
000.  The  leading  plants  include  a  nut  and  Ixilt 
manufactory,  a  lace  curtain  mill,  a  knitting  mill, 
iron  foundries,  locomotive  and  stationary  engine 
works,  and  several  silk  mills.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  three  ,vears; 
select  and  common  councils;  and  administrative 
departments  as  follows:  public  safet.v,  public 
works,  assessors,  cit.v  treasurer,  cit.v  comptroller, 
city  attorney,  city  clerk,  and  sinking  fund  com- 
mission. The  city  spends  annuall.v,  in  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  iicarlv  $500,000.  The  public 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
control,  on  which  each  ward  has  a  representative. 
The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  in- 
cluding repairs,  salaries,  and  erection  of  build- 
ings, for  1902,  were  .$430,489. 

In  1788  Philip  Abbott  of  Connecticut,  his 
brother  .James,  and  others  formed  the  first  set- 
tlement, now  included  in  the  citv.  on  the  'Roar- 
ing Brook.'  In  1799  came  the  Slocums,  who 
namefl  their  settlement  'Slocuin  Hollow.'  The 
city  was  founded,  however,  by  Jo.seph  H.  and 
Cieorge  W.  Scranton  in  1840.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1854.  and  was  chartered  as  a 
third-class  city  in  18G6,  beccmiing  a  second-class 
citv  in  1901.  The  population,  in  1860.  was 
20.000:  in  1870.  35.092;  in  1880.  43.8.50;  in  1890, 
75.275;  in  1900.  102.020. 

SCRANTON,  George  WIiitefiei.d  (1811-61). 
An  .\merican  manufacturer,  born  in  Madison, 
Conn.  In  1839,  with  his  brother.  Joseph  H. 
Scranton,  he  established  an  iron  manufactory  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cit,v  of  Scranton.  which  is 
named  for  them.    He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
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the  Di'lnwart',  Lackawami:!  ami  WostiTii  Kailway, 
ana  siiv.'d  for  many  viais  as  its  jviosident,  being 
niso  picsiilcnt  of  otbcr  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion louipanics. 

SCREAMER.  Any  of  tlirec  curious  South 
Anieritan  birds,  the  relationship  of  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  eonsiderable  discussion.  They 
are  now  regarded  as  most  nearly  related  to  the 
anseriform  birds  and  forming  a  fiimily  (Palame- 
deida?).  The  bill  is  rather  short,  conical,  curved 
at  the  extremity ;  there  is  a  bare  space  around 
the  eyes;  the  toes  are  long:  each  wing  is  fur- 
nished with  two  strong  spurs,  one  at  the  bend 
of  the  wing  and  a  smaller  one  nearer  the  tip. 
The  horneiT  screamer,  or  'anhima,'  'cliaha,'  or 
'kamichi'  {Pnlamcdca  coniiitu).  inhabits  swamps 
in  Brazil,  (iuiana,  and  .Argentina,  and  feeds  on 
the  leaves  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  It  is 
of  a  blackish-brown  color,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 


CRESTED  SCREAMER  {Cbauna  cristata). 

a  gallinaceous  bird.  It  receives  its  name  from 
its  loud  and  harsh  cry.  From  the  head,  a  little 
behind  the  bill,  there  rises  a  long,  slender,  mov- 
able horn,  the  use  of  which  is  not  clear.  The 
spurs  of  the  wings  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in 
defense  against  snakes  and  other  enemies. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  genus  Chauna, 
to  which  belongs  the  chauna,  or  crested  screamer 
{Chauna  crisiata) ,  a  native  of  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, and  Argentina,  the  head  of  which  has  no 
horn,  but  is  adorned  with  erectile  feathers.  The 
plumage  is  mostly  lead-colored  and  blackish.  The 
wings  are  armed  with  spurs.  It  is  capable  of 
domestication,  and  is  sometimes  reared  with 
flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys,  to  defend  tliem  'from 
vultures,  being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird.  Con- 
sult: Evans,  Birds  (London,  1900)  ;  Sclater  and 
Hudson,  Aryentine  OrnUhology   (London,  1888). 

SCREECH  OWL.     See  Owl. 

SCREEN  (OF.  escren,  escrein,  escran,  Fr. 
vcran,  screen,  probably  from  OHG.  scrannn,  Ger. 
Schranne.  bench,  shambles,  railing,  grate,  court). 
In  architecture,  an  inclosure  or  partition  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal  work.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in 
dnirches,  where  it  shuts  off  chapels  from  the 
nave,  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and 
frequently  incloses  the  choir  all  round.  The 
rood-screen    is    that    on    which    most     labor    is 


usually  bestowed.  In  Kngland  many  beautifully 
carved  screens  iu  stone,  enriched  with  pinnacles, 
niches,  statues,  etc.,  remain,  such  as  those  of 
York,  Lincoln,  and  Durham ;  and  specimens  in 
wood,  carved  and  painted,  are  common  in  parish 
churclies.  The  term  'screen  of  columns'  is  also 
applied  to  an  open  detached  colonnade. 

SCREW  (OF.  escroue,  cscroe,  escro,  Fr.  ecrou, 
screw,  perhaps  from  Lat.  scrohs,  ditch,  trench,  or 
more  probably  from  Lat.  scrofa,  sow).  An  in- 
clined plane  wrapped  around  a  cylinder  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  height  of  the  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  screw  is 
formed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
der it  is  usually  called  a  nut.  Defined  less  tech- 
nically a  screw  is  a  solid  cylinder  having  a  heli- 
coidal  rib,  ridge,  or  thread  projecting  from  its 
surface.  Historically  the  invention  of  the  screw 
is  ascribed  to  Archimedes  (B.C.  250).  It  was  used 
by  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  in  their  wine  and 
oil  presses  and  was  probably  familiar  to  most 
of  the  Mcditerianean  peoples  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of  the 
elementary  mechanisms  and  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  and  operation  of  nearly  all  struc- 
tures, machines,  and  mechanisms.  The  force  for 
operating  the  screw  is  universally  applied  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  arm  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  screw.  When  used  for  transmitting  energy 
the  screw  is  generally  operated  in  connection  with 
a  nut;  either  the  screw  or  the  nut  may  be  fixed, 
the  other  lieing  movable. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  the  manufacture 
of  screws  was  a  rather  crude  process  of  forging 
and  cutting  with  hand  tools.  At  present  large 
screws  for  transmitting  energy  are  made  on 
screw-cutting  lathes,  the  cylinder  of  metal  being 
rotated  by  the  lathe  in  front  of  a  tool,  which 
advances  at  a  uniform  speed  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  work  and  thus  cuts  a  helicoidal 
groove.  Generally  such  screws  are  made  with 
rectangular  threads.  The  most  common  forms 
of  screws  are  wood  screws  for  cabinet  and  car- 
penter \\'ork  and  machine  screws  for  metal  work, 
ilachine  screws  are  made  with  care  to  secure 
precision  in  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the 
thread,  but  wood  screws  are  more  roughly  made. 
These  small  screws  were  little  known  or  used 
before  18.36,  being  rudely  made  by  hand  with 
imperfect  tools.  The  head  was  forged  or  swaged 
by  a  blacksmith ;  the  thread  and  nick  were 
formed  by  the  use  of  hand  dies  and  hack  saws. 
In  1836,  as  a  result  of  an  American  invention,  the 
old  hand  tools  were  transformed  into  machines 
having  the  capacity  of  imparting  to  each  tool  its 
proper  motion.  The  swaging  hammer  became  the 
heading  machine,  receiving  the  end  of  a  coil  of 
wire  and  regularly  cutting  the  required  length 
for  a  blank,  which  then  received  such  a  blow  as 
to  'set  up'  one  end  of  the  wire  to  form  the  head — ■ 
the  operation  continuing  automatically  until  the 
whole  coil  was  made  into  blanks.  These  blanks 
were  then  handled  individually  and  presented  to 
organized  machines,  first  for  shaving  the  head, 
then  for  nicking,  and  lastly  for  cutting  the 
thread.  The  above  constitutes  the  second  era  in 
this  manufacture:  and  such  machinery,  partly 
automatic,  was  all  that  was  in  use  before  1846. 
Then  a  third  era  ensued,  and  an  entire  revolution 
was  effected  by  constituting  the  machines  en- 
tirely automatic.  The  blanks  arc  by  this  system 
supplied  in  mass  by  the  operator,  the  machine 
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Beparating  and  hniidliiifr  vM-h  lilank  respectively 
as  the  nature  of  (lie  nperation  denunuls,  and  pro- 
ducing finished  screws  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
regularity,   and  perfection. 


'V"    Thread. 


Square  Thread. 


Whi+worth    Thread. 


Powell's     Thread. 


STANDARD   SCREW   THREADS. 

Formerly  all  wood  screws  were  cut  screws,  that 
is,  the  metal  of  tlie  body  of  the  blank  was  cut 
away  in  grooves,  leaving  the  thread  projecting.  In 
recent  years,  however,  a  process  of  rolling  and 
press  working  has  been  employed  by  which  the 
threads  are  raised  without  loss  of  tlie  metal  be- 
tween them.  In  nearly  all  ca.ses  the  threads  of 
wood  screws  and  machine  screws  are  triangular 
in  shape.  The  extensive  use  of  screws  has  led 
to  standard  shapes  and  dimensions  being 
adopted  for  screw  threads.  In  England  this 
standard  is  the  Whitworth  thread,  designed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth :  in  the  United  States  it 
is  the  United  States  standard  or  Sellers  thread, 
devised  by  William  Sellers  of  Philadelphia.  The.se 
standards  relate  particularly  to  the  threads  of 
machine  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts,  etc.  For  tables 
of  dimensions  of  screw  threads  and  various  other 
data  regarding  the  use  and  efliciency  of  screws, 
see  Kent's  Mechanical  Enfihicers'  Pocket-Boole 
(New  York,  100(1)  ;  also  Rowland,  on  "Screws," 
in  the  Knci/rIi>iKr dia.  Britannica. 

SCREW  DOCK.    See  Caisson. 

SCREW-PINE  (Pandanus).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Pandanace*,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  prop  roots. 
Their  spiny-edged,  sword-shaped  leaves,  3  to  4 
feet  long,  are  spirally  arranged  in  three  rows. 
In  general  appearance,  when  unbranched  they 
resemble  gigantic  pineapple  plants,  whence  tlieir 
popular  name.  Pandanufi  odoratissimtis  is  a 
widely  distributed  spreading  and  branching  tree, 
25  feet  high,  much  used  in  India  for  hedges.  It 
grows  readily  in  a  poor  soil  and  is  one  of  the 
first  plants  to  appear  on  newly  formed  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  The  unexpanded  flowers  are  fre- 
quently boiled  with  meat.  Oil  impregnated  with 
the  odor  of  the  flowers  and  the  distilled  water 
of  them  are  highly  esteemed  East  Indian  per- 
fumes. The  terminal  biuls,  the  soft,  white  bases 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  fleshy  part  of  the  drupes, 


which  grow  togetlier  in  large  heads,  are  eaten 
■in  time  of  scarcity.  The  spongy  and  juicy 
branches  are  used  as  cattle  food.  The  leaves  are 
uscil  in  (hati-hing.  and  in  making  a  kind  of  um- 
brella conunim   in   India,  and  their  tough  longi- 
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BCBBW-piNE  (Pandanus  utilia). 

tudinal  fibres  for  making  hats  and  cordage.  Their 
spindle-shaped  fibrous  roots  are  split  for  basket- 
making.  Alore  valuable  as  a  fibre  plant  is  an 
allied  species,  Pandanus  utilis,  the  vacoa  of  Mau- 
ritius, which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet, 
but  from  continual  cropping  of  its  leaves  usu- 
ally grows  to  U  or  10  feet.  The  fibres  of  its 
leaves  are  used  for  making  bags,  which  rival  in 
cheapness  and  usefulness  the  gunny  bags  of 
India.  In  temperate  and  northern  climates  these 
plants  are  commonly  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  ornament. 

SCREW  PROPELLER.  A  contrivance  for 
l)ropelling  vessels  which  acts  in  the  water  like  a 
screw  bolt  in  a  nut.  It  consists  of  a  hub  of 
cylindrical  or  spherical  shape  to  which  are  at- 
tached the  Idades  that  form  the  screw.  Screw- 
propellers  are  cast  in  one  piece  or  built  up.  the 
blades  being  attached  to  the  hub  with  bolts. 
The  latter  plan  is  now  common,  though  small 
screws  arc  usually  cast  in  one  piece.  Propellers 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  or  bronze.  The 
best  are  made  of  bronze  of  fine  quality,  because, 
though  not  equal  to  stbel  in  strength,  it  cor- 
rodes very  slowly — a  very  important  point,  as  the 
corrosion  not  only  diminishes  the  strength,  but 
makes  the  blades  rough  and  ragged  at  the  edges, 
thereby  reducing  their  elficicncy. 

The  blades  of  a  screw  propeller  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  separate  threads  winding 
around  the  hub  and  shaft,  cut  off  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  shaft  and  at  a  distance 
apart  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  hub.  \ 
simple  true  screw  would  be  made  of  such  form, 
but  experiment  has  shown  that  some  variations 
from  the  simple  form  are  desirable.  In  the  first 
])lace.  the  edges  of  the  blades  nuist  be  sharj)  and 
the  thickness  near  the  hub  sufiicient  to  stand 
the  strain  of  propulsion.  The  outer  ends  are 
pointed  or  have  the  corners  cut  off  to  rediice 
the  vibration,  and  in  many  screws  the  driving  or 
leading  edge  is  thrown  to  the  rear  from  the 
normal  radial  line  for  the  same  reason.  The 
nundicr  of  blades  varies  from  two  to  four.  Two- 
bladed  screws  are  at  least  as  economical  in 
smooth  water  as  screws  with  more  blades,  but  in 
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ro\igli  «atcr  llii-  vibialioii  iiiiij-  become  exces- 
sive. I'oui-bliulcil  siicnvs  of  largo  tlianiftsr  are 
•.;(iierally  iisi-il  ill  the  mercliant  service  tor  slow- 
iiuiviug  ongim'?.  l'"or  fast  vessels,  mercliant  or 
naval,  three  bladeJ  screws  are  the  rule. 

The  pilch  of  a  propeller  is  its  linear  advance 
in  one  revolution,  .supposing  the  water  to  be  im- 
movable and  the  .screw  to  turn  in  it  as  i  bolt 
turns  in  a  nut.  If  we  imagine  the  thread  to  ex- 
tenil  sulliciently  along  tlie  shaft  to  make  one 
eoniplete  revolution,  the  pitcli  is  equal  to  tlie 
length  of  shaft  reipiired  for  this.  In  the  true 
screw  the  pitch  is  cunslant  at  all  points,  but  in 
propellers  there  are  usiuilly  some  variations  in 
this  respect,  particularly  near  the  hub  in  those 
which  are  east  and  have  small  liubs.  Many  pro- 
pellers are  designed  to  have  slightly  varying 
pitch  at  dillcrent  parts  of  the  blade,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  have  never  been  conclusively  de- 
termined. The  hub,  or  boss,  is  now  very  com- 
monly s])lierical  with  a  conical  tail]iiece.  Since 
the  part  of  the  blade  near  a  relatively  small  hub 
is  of  little  use,  hubs  are  now  made  quite  large, 
one-tifth  to  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  screw. 
The  diameter  of  the  screw  depends  upon  many 
things  and  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
though  ap])roximate  rules  are  given  in  some  text 
books.  It  is  now  general  practice  to  record  ex- 
perimental data  and  design  the  screws  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  actual  practice,  w'ith 
such  variations  as  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  ship  and  machinery  seem  to  require. 

As  it  works  in  a  yielding  fluid,  the  propeller 
in  ships  of  ordinary  form  has  a  greater  speed 
than  would  be  required  if  it  turned  in  a  solid 
nvit.  The  difTerence  in  the  distance  traversed  in 
the  two  eases  is  called  the  'apparent  slip.'  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  propeller  acts  upon  water 
already  in, motion,  so  that  the  real  .s/i'/j.  which 
represents  the  backward  velocity  of  the  water 
acted  upon  by  the  screw,  may  differ  considerably 
from  the  iippurcnt  dip.  Tlie  speed  of  this  fol- 
lowing water  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  so  that 
the  slip  ordinarily  referred  to  is  the  apparent 
slip.  If  V  represents  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  s 
the  speed  of  the  screw,  and  ir  the  forward  speed 
of  the  water,  then 


real  slip 
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Since  a  ship  can  only  move  by  driving  water 
astern,  it  is  plain  that  negative  real  slip  is  im- 
possible; but  from  the  formula  given  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  )r  is  large,  real  slip  might  exist  even 
if  r  exceeded  s.  In  rare  cases,  with  vessels  of  ex- 
ceptional form,  negative  slip  has  been  observed; 
it  always  indicates  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
power,  for  the  force  which  gives  forward  motion 
to  the  water  is  derived  from  the  ship  in  some 
way  (bad  shape  of  hull,  frictional  resistance, 
etc.).  It  must  be  noted  that  real  slip — and 
therefore  usually  apparent  slip — is  a  necessity  of 
screw  propulsion  and  does  not  of  itself  indicate 
loss  of  power.  It  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  the 
action  of  a  screw  in  a  yielding  fluid.  The  slip 
may  be  too  great  or  too  small,  however:  in  the 
former  case  the  pitch  is  probably  (i.e.  suppos- 
ing no  other  cause  operative)  too  great:  if  it  is 
too  .small  the  pitch  is  probably  too  little.  The 
efTicieiicy  of  difl'erent  forms  of '  propellers  differs 
but  little  provided  their  pitch,  blade  area,  etc., 
are  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  their  use:  but 
several   changes   have  to  be  made   in   some   in- 


stances before  these  details  arc  correctly  deter- 
mined. The  most  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered in  propulsive  elliciency  is  the  shape  of  the 
vessel's  hull.  The  shape  of  the  bow  (i.e.  the 
entrance)  is  not  so  important,  however,  as  that 
of  the  stern  (i.e.  the  nm)  ;  the  former  nniy  be 
quite  full  and  blull'  without  greatly  reducing  the 
speed  except  at  very  high  velocities,  but  the 
latter  must  be  very  hollow  or  lean  or  .the  water 
will  not  How  in  solid  to  the  propeller  or  pro- 
jjcllcrs  except  at  low  speeds. 

The  screw  is  secured  to  the  end  of  an  iron  or 
steel  shaft  called  the  propeller-shaft  or  tail-shaft, 
which  connects  to  the  line  shafting,  which  in  turn 
joins  the  crank-shaft  at  the  engines.  The  pusli 
or  thrust  of  the  screw  is  received  on  the  thrust 
bearing,  which  has  a  series  of  raised  lugs  or 
collars  and  grooves  fitting  over  or  into  similar 
ones  in  the  shaft.  Slow  vessels  and  small  ves- 
sels usuall,v  have  a  single  screw.  Large,  fast 
ships  are  now  generally  fitted  with  twin  screws, 
and  a  few  are  fitted  with  three.  Some  vessels 
having  turbine  engines  have  as  many  as  nine 
screws,  three  on  each  shaft,  and  a  Russian  circu- 
lar armored  ship  has  si.x  screws,  each  on  a  sepa- 
rate shaft.  The  advantages  of  multiple  screws 
are  that  the  verv  large  power  needed  in  modern 
fast  vessels  may  be  divided  instead  of  being  sup- 
plied by  one  ponderous  engine,  and  the  difficul- 
ties  and   dangers   of   breakdowns   much    reduced. 

One  of  the  first  definite  proposals — if  not  the 
first — of  using  the  screw  for  propulsion  came 
from  the  great  French  mathematician  Bernoulli, 
who.  in  1752,  received  a  prize  from  the  French 
Academv  of  Sciences  for  an  essay  on  the  manner 
of  propelling  boats  without  wind,  in  which  he 
proposed  the  use  of  a  screw.  During  the  I'evolu- 
tion  David  Bushnell,  an  ingenious  and  patriotic 
American,  made  a  practical  subnuirine  boat  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw  turned  by  hand  power  and 
actuall,v  used  the  boat  in  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
a  British  man-of-war.     See  Torpedo  Boat,  Sub- 

M.\RIXE. 

Two  Americans,  Oliver  Evans  and  John  Fitch, 
experimented  with  screw  propellers  between  1780 
and  1790.  In  1801  or  1802  aijotlier  American, 
John  Stevens,  built  a  screw-propelled  steamboat 
which  he  successfully  used.  But  it  remained  for 
Erics.son  to  develop  the  screw.  His  first  successes 
were  achieved  in  England  in  1.837-38,  but.  getting 
little  encouragement  there,  he  came  to  the  I'nited 
States  in  1830.  wlicre  his  plans  were  eagerly 
taken  up  bv  Commodore  Stockton  and  other 
officers  of  the  navy.  Through  their  efforts  the 
United  States  steamship  Princeton,  of  1000  tons, 
was  built  under  Ericsson's  superintendence.  She 
was  the  first  screw  man-of-war  built  in  any 
countrv  and  the  first  to  have  her  machinery 
wholly  below  the  w-ater  line.  Her  almost  un- 
qualified success  settled  the  question  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  screw  for  propulsion,  particularly 
for  war  vessels.  The  use  of  paddle  wheels  in 
the  merchant  service  continued  for  many  .vears, 
but  by  1870  the  screw  had  evervwhere  triumphed 
except  in  the  navigation  of  shoal  or  interior 
waters.  For  further  information,  consult :  Earna- 
by.  Marine  Propellers  (London  and  New  York, 
1891)  :  Transactions  of  the  Institiitioii  of  Naval 
.Architects  (London,  annual:  different  numbers 
contain  many  important  papers  on  screw  pro- 
pulsion) :  A'nri/  Professional  Papers  (I'nited 
States  NaA-y  Department).  "Screw  Propulsion"; 
Information  from  Abroad   (an  annual:   different 
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numbers  con'aiu  papers  on  screw  propulsion  and 
its  development),  issued  by  the  olliee  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  Lnited  States"  Navy ;  Hennett,  Y'/i.; 
Monitor  and  the  \avy  Under  Ulcain  (IJoston, 
Ii)0O)  ;  Seaton,  Manual  of  Murine  Knijineering 
(London  and  New  York,  ISllU)  ;  Sennitt  and 
Oram,  Murine  Steam  Engine  (ib.,  18'J8).  See 
also  the  articles  on  Shipbiiildixg  and  on  Steam 

NAVICiATIOK. 

SCREW-WORM.     The  larva  of  a  dipterous 

insect  {('onipsuinijin  inaeellaria} ,  parasitic  upon 
mammals  and  occasiomilly  attacUint;  luinian 
beings.  The  adult  lly  bidongs  (o  the  family  Sar- 
cophagidic  and  is  less  than  a  half  an  inch  in 
length,  bluish  green  with  metallic  redections 
and  three  black  stripes  upon  the  thorax.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  summer  time  and  lays  a  mass  of 
eggs  either  upon  some  decaying  matter  or  in 
an  open  wound  on  some  animal.  Many  cases  are 
on  record  where  eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the 
nostrils  of  catarrlial  persons  sleeping  in  the  open 
air.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
in  a  single  hour.  The  larva  or  maggot  is  a  whit- 
ish footless  grub,  ratlier  slender  and  quite  active, 
and  burrows  into  the  tissues  of  the  afTccted  ani- 
mal or  decaying  matter  that  furnishes  it  food. 
It  grows  rapidly  and  matures  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  less,  then  leaves  the  wound  and  enters 
the  ground  to  transform  to  pupa.  The  puparia 
are  brown  in  color,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  long.  Tlie 
pupal  stage  lasts  from  0  to  12  days,  and  there 
may  be  many  generations  in  the  course  of  a 
siunmer.  The  screw-worm  fly  inhabits  all  of 
tropical  and  much  of  temperate  America,  extend- 
ing from  Canada  to  Patagonia.  As  a  direct 
application  for  the  sores  infested  with  worms  a 
carbolic  wash  is  advised.  1  part  of  carbolic  acid 
to  .10  parts  of  water.  A  little  glycerin  may  be 
added,  and  a  final  dressing  with  pine  tar  is  rec- 
ommended. Wliere  the  nasal  passages  of  human 
beings  are  inhaliited  by  the  maggots  they  should 
promptly  be  syringed  out  with  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  200  parts  of  water. 
Several  fatal  cases  have  been  reported.  See 
Myi.\sis.  Consult  Osborn,  Bulletin  Xo.  .">  inew 
series).  Division  of  Entomology.  United  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  1806). 
SCRIBE  (Lat.  .^criba,  from  scrihere.  to  write, 
scratch  ;  connected  with  serobs.  ditch ) .  A  name 
given  to  one  of  a  class  of  men  in  the  .Jewish 
Church  who  were  learned  in  the  law.  The  He- 
brew- word  (sopher)  is  related  to  the  word  mean- 
ing 'book'  isepher).  and  hence  occvirs  originallv 
for  a  'secretary.'  as  of  Baruch  (.Jer.  xxxvi.  20), 
or  of  a  writer  in  general  (Ps.  xlv.  1)  ;  it  is  also 
used  of  a  certain  governmental  official,  perhaps 
a  muster-officer  (e.g.  II.  Sam.  viii.  17).  P>ut 
tipon  the  canonization  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
which  were  'the  Books'  par  exerJIence.  the  name 
became  confined  to  those  who  expounded  these 
sacred  volumes.  In  this  confined  sense  tlie  word 
first  appears  applied  to  Ezra,  'the  priest,  the 
scribe'  (Ezra  vii.  11):  this  application  is  sig- 
nificant because  Ezra  (q.v. )  was  the  leading 
actor  in  the  process  of  that  canonization.  In 
him  the  priest  and  the  theologian  are  combined, 
naturally  enough,  for  his  work  dealt  with  the 
priestly  law.  But  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
canonization,  which  took  place  by  a  popular 
ratification  (Neh,  viii.).  to  make  the  law  the 
code  for  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  so  tliat  it 
soon  became  an  object  of  even  greater  interest  to 
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the  laity.  Hence  after  the  first  steps  in  this 
l)ruccss  these  scribes  came  to  be  drafted  more 
and  more  from  the  people,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  .lewish  Commonwealth  only  a  minority 
were  of  the  priestly  or  Sadducee  interest,  the 
great  number  belonging  to  the  I'harisees.  (See 
I'llAKi.sEKS;  Saddi  iKK.s. )  The  New  Testament 
gives  the  earliest  full  data  for  this  learned  caste. 
The  tireek  word  (7pa;i^TeiJs, 'man  of  letters')  is 
a  translation  of  the  lli-bic\\.  Other  terms  used 
are  more  exact  in  delinition  of  the  olliee;  they 
are  called  "lawyers'  and  •teachers  of  the  law.' 
.losephus  well  describes  them  as  'interpri'lers  of 
the  ancestral  laws.'  The  New  Testament  care- 
fully avoids  confusing  them  with  the  I'liaris(*s 
(e.g.  Jlatt.  xxiii.  2),  for  while  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  Ix-longed  to  this  party,  the  scribes 
were  the  learned  Icailers  of  the  party,  those  who 
had  approvcil  tlicmsi'lve^.  by  education  and  public 
acknowledgment  as  lit  teachers.  They  were  the 
theologians,  and  inasmuch  as  .lewish  theology 
was  eminently  practical,  they  were  the  jurists 
wlio  interpreted  the  law  for  the  courts,  anil  the 
casuists  who  settled  individual  questions.  Their 
functions  have  been  defined  as  (1)  the  theo- 
retical development  of  the  law;  (2)  the  teaching 
of  the  law:  (3)  the  giving  of  legal  opinion  in 
court.  They  enjoyed  tlie  unboundi'd  reverence 
and  obedience  of  the  people  (even  the  Sailducees 
could  not  withstand  their  power)  and  estalilished 
what  is.  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  system  of 
intellectual  authority  apart  from  cast§  and 
priesthood  that  the  worlil  has  ever  seen.  With 
the  fall  of  the  .lewish  State  the  scribes  became 
tlie  sole  authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  results 
of  their  labors  are  preserved  in  the  Tahnud 
(q.v.),  which  gives  the  minutest  details  of  their 
life  and  thought.  Jewish  terminology,  however, 
confines  the  word  Sopherim  to  the  pre-Talniudic 
teachers.  Consult  Schiirer.  History  of  the  ./eirisU 
Peojilr  in.  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh.  VSOO).  For  examples  of  the  melhoils 
and  thought  of  the  scribes,  consult  Taylor,  Say- 
ings of  the  Jcu-ish  Fathers  (i.e.  the  Pirkc  Aboth; 
Cambridge.   1877). 

SCRIBE,  skrMi,  AucuSTix  Efaf:NE  (1791- 
ISGl).  A  French  dramatist.  Born  in  Paris, 
and  educated  for  the  law.  he  turned,  at  twenty,  to 
the  stage  {Les  dervis,  1811),  but  he  won  his  first 
great  successes  with  Une  null  dc  In  garde  nation- 
ale  and  Flore  et  Xephire  (1810).  after  which, 
alone  or  in  collaboration,  he  poured  out  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  some  400  ]ilays  colb'ctcd 
in  70  volumes,  noteworthy  for  their  interesting 
]ilnts  and  light.  sj)arkling  dialogues,  but  most  of 
all  for  their  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  stage. 
He  essayed  every  kind  of  dramatic  writing,  trage- 
dies, comedies,  vaudevilles,  opera  libretti,  collab- 
orating with  others  and  often  being  little  more 
than  editor  of  others'  ideas.  He  was  elected  to 
the  .Vcademy  in  1834.  The  best  of  his  plays  are, 
chronologicallv,  VnU^rie  (1822),  Le  mariage 
d'argent  (182'7).  Bertrnnd  et  Raton  (18.33).  La 
eiimuruderie  (1S33),  Le  verre  d'cau  (1840), 
Tine  chaine  {\Sil),  Adrienne  Lecoub-reur  (1849), 
Les  contes  de  la  reine  de  Navarre  (1850), 
lia faille  de  dames  (1851),  and  Les  doigts  de  f^e 
(I8.")8).  On  the  last  three  he  worked  with 
T.egouve.  The  more  noted  of  his  libretti  are 
Fra  Diarolo  (1S30).  Itobert  le  Dialilr  (1831),  La 
Juire  (183.5).  Les  TJuquenots  (1830).  La  Faro- 
rite  (1840).  Le  Prophete  (1840),  L'Afrieaine 
(1S0."«).      Scribe    wrote    also    some    insignificant 
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novels.  His  supremacy  lay  in  tin-  {jift  of  dis- 
covering instinctively  new  and  strikinf;  theatri- 
cal combinations.  Scribe's  local  color  is  careless, 
bis  ilrawinj;  of  eliaractcr  weak,  but  from  hiui 
Dumas  tbe  yoimgcr,  Augier,  and  above  all  Sardou, 
learned  that  mastery  of  stagecraft,  and  of  the 
routine  of  theatrical  presentation,  which  has 
given  I'ranee  for  half  a  century  unquestioned 
leadership  in  the  drama. 

BiBLioGRAPHV.  Scribe's  CEin-ies  dnimatiques 
are  in  10  vols.  (Paris,  1874-85).  There  is  a 
Life  by  l.egouve  (ib..  1874).  Consult:  Matthews. 
French  Oiamatists  (New  York,  18S1):  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Fortrnils  conlemportii)is  (Paris,  1881-82)  ; 
Weiss,  Lc  thcutre  ct  lea  ma-um  (ib..  1889); 
Bruiieti&re,  Kpoqiies  du  thcuire  fraiii:ais  (ib., 
18!)2). 

SCRIBLE'RUS,  :MARTiNr.s,  ;Memoir.s  of.  A 
satirical  liistoiy.  ridiculing  affectation  in  learn- 
ing, by  -lohn  Arbuthnot,  first  published  among 
Pope's  works  (1741).  The  hero  had  read  every- 
thing, but  lacked  taste  and  judgment. 

SCRIBLERTTS  CLUB.  A  literary  club  in 
London  formed  in  1714  by  Swift,  to  which  be- 
longed .\rlnithnot.  Pope,  Gay.  Bolingbroke.  and 
others.  Its  object  was  to  satirize  the  prevalent 
false  taste  in  literature:  though  it  was  short- 
lived, we  owe  to  it  Arbuthnot's  Martinus  Scrih- 
hnis.  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  indirectly  Pope's 
Oiiiicnad. 

SCRIB'NER,  Ch.^rles  (1821-71).  An  Ameri- 
can publisher.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  New  Y'ork  and 
at  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1840.  He  studied  for  the  bar,  but  on  account  of 
feeble  health  did  not  practice,  and  in  1846 
formed  a  partnership  in  New  Y'ork  with  Isaac  D. 
Baker  in  the  book-selling  and  publishing  busi- 
ness. The  firm,  or  rather  Mr.  Scribner,  for  his 
partner  soon  died,  acquired  the  works  of  such 
authors  as  Headlcy,  Willis.  Donald  Mitchell  ("Ik 
Marvel"),  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  McCosh,  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  etc.  In  18.57  Mr.  Charles  Welford  became 
a  partner,  and  a  specialty  was  made  of  the  im- 
portation of  books  from  England.  The  partners 
also  entered  extensively  into  the  publication  of 
educational  books,  and  in  1865  established  Hours 
at  Home,  which  in  1870  became  i^cribiicr's  iUuju- 
zine.  This  monthly,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland,  achieved  great  popularity,  and 
was  sold  in  1S81  and  lechristened  The  Ccntiirij 
Magazine.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Scribner,  the 
firm  was  reorganized  under  the  name  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. ;  the  name  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons  was  assumed  in  1879,  and  eight  years 
later  the  new  f^crihner's  Magazine  was  estab- 
lished. 

SCRIBNER,  Fraxk  Lamson  (1851  —  ).  An 
American  botanist,  born  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
and  educated  at  the  Maine  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. He  was  connected  with  Girard  College 
from  1876  to  1884,  and  in  1886  entered  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  of  the  United  States.  From 
1888  to  1804  he  was  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Division  of  Agrostology  in  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  papers  on  the  grasses,  a 
.subject  on  which  he  ranks  as  a  foremost  Ameri- 
can authority. 


SCRIP  (corrupted  from  script,  Lat.  scriptum, 
written  paper,  book,  law,  mark,  neu.  sg.  of  scrip- 
lus,  p.  p.  of  scribere,  to  write;  inlluenced  by 
popular  etymologj'  with  scrip,  wallet,  pouch).  A 
certificate  of  a  right  to  a  share  or  shares  in  a 
corporation,  or  to  receive  payment  of  money  at  a 
future  date.  Where  a  corporation  is  being  or- 
ganized, and  the  regular  stock  certificates  have 
not  been  issued,  it  is  customary  to  give  sub- 
scribers scrip  or  'scrip  certificates,'  as  they  are 
often  called,  for  payments  on  account  of  their 
sub.scription  to  the  capital  stock,  and  this  scrip 
may  be  exchanged  later  for  certificates  of  stock. 
Scrip  for  paid-up  subscriptions  may  be  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  manner  as  certificates  of 
stock,  and  the  same  principles  of  law  apply  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Similar  'scrip'  cer- 
tificates are  .sometimes  issued  for  sums  less  than 
the  full  value  of  a  bond  in  a  corporation,  as  in 
rebonding  a  corporation,  which  entitle  the  holder 
of  a  sufficient  number  to  aggregate  the  face  of  a 
bond  to  exchange  them  for  it.  Corporations  some- 
times issue  scrip  dividends,  where  they  desire  to 
retain  surplus  earnings  as  working  capital  and 
increase  their  capital  stock. 

The  term  scrip  was  also  commonly  applied  to 
the  certificates  issued  by  State  banks  which 
were  designed  to  pass  as  currency.  This  scrip 
was  merely  a  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  the 
amount  named  on  the  face  of  the  certificate,  and 
was  similar  to  United  States  Government  'green- 
backs.' 

Certificates  or  orders  on  stores  issued  by  em- 
ployers to  employees  are  often  called  scrip,  es- 
pecially where  they  are  issued  in  a  series  of 
values  to  correspond  with  United  States  currency. 
Such  'scrip'  is,  of  course,  not  legal  tender.  Con- 
sult: Morse,  Banks  and  Banking  (.3d  ed.,  1888)  ; 
Morawetz,  Private  Corporations  (2d  ed.,  1886)  ; 
also  see  Corporation  ;  Dividend  ;  Money  ;  Stock. 

SCRIPTURE,  Edward  Wheeler  (1864—). 
An  American  psychologist,  born  at  Mason,  N.  H. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1884,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  Zurich,  and 
Leipzig.  He  was  fellow  at  Clark  University  in 
1801,  and  in  the  following  year  became  instructor 
in  experimental  psychology  at  Y'ale  and  director 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  there  in  1808. 
In  addition  to  various  psychological  apparatus, 
he  devised  a  method  of  producing  antesthesia  by 
electricity,  and  of  measuring  hallucinations  and 
imaginations.  He  wrote:  Thinking.  Feeling,  Do- 
ing (1805):  The  New  Psychology  (1807);  Ele- 
nirni.i  of  Experimental  Phonetics   (1002). 

SCRIVENER,  Frederick  Henrt  Ambrose 
(1813-91).  A  distinguished  English  biblical 
scholar,  born  in  London.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1835  and  after  a  number  of  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  he  became  in  1861  rector 
of  Saint  Gerrans.  Cornwall,  then  vicar  of  Hen- 
don,  and  prebenilary  of  Exeter  in  1876.  Dr. 
Scrivener  was  much  interested  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and  his  labors 
in  this  field  have  proved  eminently  useful.  His 
most  important  service  was  his  Plain  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Criticism  of  the  yew  Testament 
(1861;  4th  ed.,  posthumous,  edited  by  E.  Miller, 
1894).  Other  valuable  publications  were  his 
edition  of  the  famous  Cambridge  Codex  Bezce, 
edited  with  a  critical  introduction,  annotations, 
and  facsimiles  (1864),  and  The.  New  Testament 
in  the  Original  Greek,  according  to  the  text  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  Authorized  \'pi-sion,  together  witli 
the    changes    ixioptcd    in    tlie    Revised    Version 

(18S1).  Scrivener's  eriliciil  |)iiiiciph's  were  lliii-.c 
of  the  okl  siliodl,  niiuked  liy  reverence  Idr  the 
Textus  l!pce|itus. 

SCRIVENER'S  PALSY,  or  Writkhs  (kamp. 

See  XtiHosis. 

SCROFULA  (l,nt.,  ciiiuinutive  of  ncrufc.  sow), 
or  8TRI  MA.  A  tul)ercnhjus  aliectiou  manifested 
by  enlargement  of  tlie  lympli  glaiuls  and  de- 
fective nutrition  of  tlie  tissues  generally.  The 
term  has  had  a  varied  signillcaiice  at  dilTerent 
periods  and  among  dill'erent  writers  on  medical 
subjects,  but  at  tlie  present  time  scrofula  is  be- 
lieved to  be  merely  a  manifestation  of  tuliercu- 
losis  and  to  be  due  entirely  to  infcctiim  and  miIi- 
sequent  irritation  set  up  by  the  sjiecihc  bacillus 
of  that  disease.  By  nuuiy  authorities  scrofula  is 
looked  upon  as  the  "pre-tuberculous'  stage  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  certain  that  individuals  with 
tubercular  adenitis  arc  prone  to  develop  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  the  presence  of  these 
foci  are  a  constant  menace.  On  the  other  baud, 
many  persons  of  exceptional  bodily  vigor  are 
met  with  who  in  childhood  bad  culari;ed  glands. 
JIany  manifestations  of  disordered  blood  condi- 
tions formerly  grouped  as  scrofulous  are  now 
known  to  be  either  tuberculous  or  due  to  other 
and  definite  causes.  For  example,  chronic  in- 
tianimation  of  the  joints,  carious  ulceration  of 
the  bones,  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  eczema,  and  ca- 
tarrhal states  of  the  nnicous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  were  formerl.v  classed  as  stnnuous. 

Individuals  of  the  lymphatic  type  are  most 
liable  to  develop  marked  scrofulous  symptom.-!. 
Heredit,y  plays  some  part  in  the  dev.elopment  of 
the  disease,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  arise  from 
poor  food  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings.  The 
glandular  enlargements  are  most  frequently  seen 
in  the  neck,  but  all  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
body  may  be  allected  with  little  or  no  involve- 
ment of  other  portions  of  the  organism.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  glands  to 
suppurate  and  form  very  chronic  abscesses. 
Scrofulous  children  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  diarrhoea,  and  catarrhal  dis- 
orders of  the  nose  and  throat,  and  any  inter- 
current disease  such  as  measles  is  apt  to  take  a 
severe  form  with  them. 

The  treatment  of  scrofula  is  chiefly  hygienic 
and  comprises  fresh  air,  in  abundance,  warm 
clothing,  and  nutritious  food.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are  the  most  gen- 
erally beneficial  medicines,  although  iron,  strych- 
nine, and  arsenic  are  excellent  tonics.  Local 
applications  of  iodine  will  help  to  reduce  the 
enlarged  glands.  When  these  break  down, 
however,  or  threaten  to  suppurate,  thorough 
excision  is  the  only  efficient  remedy,  and  the 
unsightly  scars  that  result  from  long  continued 
suppuration  may  thus  be  avoided. 

The  old  English  name  for  scrofula,  "the  king's 
evil,'  was  derived  from  the  belief  that  the  disease 
could  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch.  The  faith 
in  its  efficacy  was  widespread,  surviving  several 
centuries.  Both  the  English  and  French  kings 
practiced  this  rite,  originated,  it  is  said,  bv 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

SCROGGS,  Sir  Willum  (e.1623-8.3) .  An 
English  jurist,  born  at  Deddington,  Oxford.  He 
attended'  Oriel  and  Pembroke  Colleges.  Oxford, 
took'  his    B.A.    in    HUO.    and    was    admitted    to 


CJray's  Inn  in  1041.  During  the  Civil  Wnr  he 
fo\iglit  on  the  Royalist  side  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  Hi."):!.  In  Kills  be  wa>  a^•^-iglled  as  counsel 
lor  Sir  \\  illiaiii  I'eiiii  in  his  proposed  iiii|H>acli- 
meiil  trial,  and  in  liiTti  was  knighted  and  made 
a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas.  lie  was 
always  subservient  to  the  King  and  made  political 
speeches  from  the  bench.  He  was  appoiiiled  Lord 
Chief  .luslice  in  1078  and  was  called  lo  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Commons  in  the  invest igal  ion  of 
the  Popish  Plot  (q.v. ).  In  ItiTll  he  presiiled  over 
the  trials  of  the  accused  and  intimidated  all  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense,  but  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
(ieorge  Wakemaii.  I  hi'  Queen's  physician,  cha'nged 
tactics  and  disparaged  the  evidence  of  Bedloe 
and  Titus  Oates.  By  this  action  he  lost  favor 
with  the  populace  and  was  accused  before  the 
Privy  Council,  but  was  acquitted.  By  adjourn- 
ing the  (irand  .lury  on  .June  20  he  prevented  the 
iiulictmcnt  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Papist 
recusant.  He  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  eight  counts,  but  Parliament  was 
abruptly  dissolved  and  he  was  never  tried.  The 
next  year  he  was  removed  from  ollice.  lint  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £1.500  a  year.  Though  a 
man  of  much  ability,  he  was  not  a  great  lawyer, 
and  no  other  judge  except  .lellreys  has  .so  dis- 
graced the  bench. 

SCROOGE,  Ebe.nkzer.  .\  harsh,  avaricious, 
utterly  loveless  old  man  in  Dickens's  Clirixlmas 
Vaiol.  who  by  a  vision  of  the  ghosts  of  Christ- 
mas, Past.  Present,  and  To  Come,  is  changed 
into   a    benevolent,   cheerful    person. 

SCROPE,  George  .Iilus  PoiLETr  (17117- 
1.S70).  An  English  geologist,  born  in  London 
and  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Saint  .Folin's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  visited  Italy  in  181!)  to 
study  volcanoes,  and  after  his  marriage  in  1S2I, 
when  be  took  bis  wife's  family  name  instead  of 
his  own.  Thomson,  traveleil  in  Central  France  and  • 
again  in  Ital.v  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  October.  1822.  With  his 
intimate  frieiul.  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  be  attacked 
the  prevailing  Wernerian  theory  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion and  advanced  the  nniforiiiitarian  doctrine, 
insisting  at  the  same  time  on  adherence  to 
the  method  of  actual  observation  of  natural 
phenomena.  But  his  great  fame  is  as  a  geologist, 
and  be  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  logical  and 
clear  thinkers  among  the  natural  scientists  of  his 
day.  He  wrote  Considerutiun.i  on  I'ohnnoes 
(1828:  2d  ed.  1802)  and  dvoloyy  of  ihr  K.rlincI 
Vi)Jciinucs  of  Ctntriil  France  (1827:  2il  ed. 
1872). 

SCROPHULA'RIA'CE.a;  (Keo-Lat.  noni.  pi., 
from  Sciijjjliiildiitt.  from  Lat.  xcrofiihr,  scrofula; 
so  called  either  because  believed  to  be  a  remedy 
for  scrofula,  or  because  the  knots  on  the  roots 
were  supposed  to  resemble  scrofula).  TiiK  Fio- 
WORT  Family.  A  large  and  widel.v  distributed 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  embracing 
about  ISO  genera  and  2000  species,  chietly  herbs 
and  sub-shrubs,  and  also  a  few  trees  ( I'au- 
lownia).  They  are  adapted  to  many  different 
habitats  and  some  show  marked  modifications 
due  to  their  surroundings.  Some  species  arc 
semi-parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
although  they  retain  their  green  coloration. 
Some  Xcw  Zealand  species  resemble  certain  coni- 
fers. Many  species  are  grown  as  ornamentals,  as 
calceolaria,     snapdragon,     speedwell,     miinulus, 
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]ieiil>toiiioii,    flc. 
cilially. 

SCBtTPLE.  A  cliaiaoter  in  Jolin  Wilson's 
conn'ilv  The  Cheats  (pcrl'oriiied  101)3).  lie  is  a 
Nomiinluiinist  iiiinistei'.  touched  witli  a  satiric 
hand,  as  wli.-ii  be  calls  the  strong  liquor  which 
he  drinks  "loo  good  for  the  wicked;  it  may 
strengthen  tlccm  in  llu-ir  enormities."' 

SCKUTIN  DE  LISTE,  skri.i'tax'  de  lest  ( I'r.. 
voting  by  list ) .  A  method  of  electing  menihers  of 
the  l^rench  Chamber  of  Deputies.  According  to 
tliis  method  of  svnilhi  de  liste  all  the  Deputies 
of  a  given  department  are  elected  on  a  general 
ticket,  each  elector  voting  for  the  whide  list — the 
method  by  which  Presidential  electors  in  the 
rniteil  States  are  chosen.  This  method  was  in- 
troduced iu  1885  with  the  view  of  swamping  the 
minority  party  and  removing  the  Deputies  from 
the  strong  pressure  of  local  petty  interests.  It 
did  not.  however,  prove  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  arrondissement  or  single-district 
method  was  reestablished  in  1889. 

SCUD'DER,  Hexry  iI.\RTY.\-  ( 1822-9.5).  An 
American  missionary  and  minister.  He  was  born 
at  Panditeripo,  Ceylon,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Seudder,  a  missionary  of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed 
Church.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1840  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  iu  184;i.  The  following  year 
he  went  as  missionary  to  Madura,  India.  Here 
he  established  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  having 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1853.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  tlie  United  States  and  filled  pastor- 
ates in  San  Francisco  (1805).  Brooklyn  (1872), 
and  Chicago  (1882).  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
again  in  the  mission  field  in  Japan.  He  pub- 
lished a  numlier  of  books  in  the  Sanskrit.  Tamil, 
and  Telugu  languages. 

SCUDDER,  Horace  Elisha  (1838-1902).  An 
.American  author  and  editor,  born  in  Boston, 
Alass.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1858  and  then  taught  school  in  Xew  York  City. 
Subse<iuently.  lemoving  to  Boston,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  In  1807  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. In  1890  he  succeeded  Tlicnnas  Bailey  Ald- 
rieh  as  editor  of  the  Atluiitic  Monthly.  Although 
a  critic  and  biographer  of  recognized  ability  and 
an  influential  man  of  letters  by  virtue  of  his  po- 
sition as  editor  and  literary  adviser,  he  was  prob- 
ably most  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  juvenile 
books,  such  as  Heven  Little  People  and  Their 
Friends  ( 1802 )  and  the  Bodley  Books,  in  eight 
volumes  (1875-85).  Other  titles  of  his  works 
are:  Life  and  Letters  of  David  Coit  Seudder 
(1864),  ,Slories  from  My  Attic  (1869),  Stories 
and  Ronianees  {ISSO) ,  Xoah  Webster  ("American 
Men  of  Letters."  1882),  A  History  of  the  United 
States  (1884).  Men  and  Letters  '(1887),  George 
Washington  (1889).  and  Childhood  in  Literature 
and  Art  (1894).  Doubtless  his  most  important 
single  work  is  his  biography  of  .Tames  Russell 
Lowell  (1901).  which  presents  with  fullness,  ac- 
curacy, and  sympathy  the  chief  phases  of  lit- 
erary life  in  Xew  England,  with  which  the  biog- 
rapher himself  was  throughout  his  life  in  touch. 
Seudder  also  prepared,  with  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor  (1.884).  and 
was  editor  of  the  '■American  Commonwealths 
Series." 

SCTTDDER,  Samuel  Hcbbard  (1837—).  An 
American  entomologist,  born  in  Boston.     He  was 


graduated  at  Williams  College  and  at  Harvard 
University.  From  1804  to  1870  he  was  custodian 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
its  president  from  1880  to  1887.  He  was  an 
assistant  librarian  at  Harvard  from  1879  to 
1882 ;  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  from  1886  to  1892;  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in 
1887,  and  has  been  an  honorary  or  corresponding 
member  of  several  foreign  societies.  An  author- 
ity on  North  American  butterflies  and  orthoptera, 
he  has  also  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  inves- 
tigator of  fossil  insects,  myriapods,  and  araeh- 
nida.  He  has  di.seussed  the  subjects  of  an- 
tigeny  and  digoneutism,  proposing  these  terms, 
and  has  made  elaborate  studies  on  the  larval 
histories  and  on  the  ecology  of  buttertlies.  His 
publications  are  ver.y  numerous,  comprising: 
Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada  (New  Y'ork,  1887-89)  ;  The  Fossil 
Insects  of  Xorth  America  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Index 
to  the  Known  Fossil  Insects  of  the  World 
(Washington,  1891);  Tertiary  Rhynchophorous 
Coleoptera  of  the  United  States  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
Revision  of  the  Orthopteran  Group  Melanopli 
(ib.,  1897)  ;  Catalogue  of  the  Described  Orthop- 
tera of  the  United  States  and  Canada  (1900)  : 
Adephagous  and  Clavicorn  Coleoptera  from  the 
Tertiary  Deposits  at  Florissant,  Colorado  (Wash- 
ington, 1900)  ;  Index  to  yorth  American  Orthop- 
tera   (Boston,   1901). 

SCTJDDER,  ViDA  DuTTEX  (1801- ).  An 
American  educator  and  writer,  born  in  India. 
She  graduated  at  Smith  College  in  1884,  and 
after  studying  at  Oxford  and  fn  Paris  became 
associate  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Wellesley  College.  Her  publications  include: 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modern  English 
Poets  (1895);  The  Witness  of  Denial  (1890); 
Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters  (1898)  ;  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature 
(1901). 

SCUDERY,  sku'dn're',  Georges  de  (1601-07). 
A  French  ])oet  and  playwright,  born  at  Havre. 
He  was  popular  in  his  time,  but  is  now  remem- 
bered chietly  through  Boileau's  satire,  and  as 
being  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Madeleine  de 
Seud^ry.  who  pul)lished  many  of  her  works  under 
his  name.  He  served  in  the  artillery  until  1030, 
when  his  literary  interests  drew  him  to  Paris. 
By  means  of  assiduous  flattery  and  an  adroit 
polemic  against  Corneille,  Scudery  received  from 
Richelieu  in  1043  an  appointment  as  Governor 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  near  ilarseilles, 
which  he  retained  until  1058.  In  1650  he  was 
elected  to  the  Academy.  Scudery's  numerous 
works  include:  La  comcdie  des  comMicns  (1034)  ; 
La  mort  de  Cesar  (1030)  ;  Arminius  (1643)  :  and 
a  pretentious  epic  Alaric  (1654).  which  was 
honored  by  Boileau's  most  cutting  satire. 

SCUDERY,  Madeleine  de  (1607-1701).  A 
French  novelist,  born  at  Havre.  She  was  left 
an  orphan  at  six,  was  well  educated  by  an  uncle, 
and,  with  her  scapegrace  brother  Georges,  went 
to  Paris  in  16.30,  where  her  wit  and  good  sense 
soon  won  her  higji  rank  in  the  brilliant  society  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Her  early  writing  was 
done  under  the  name  of  her  brother  Georges,  who 
seems  to  have  collaborated  with  her  in  battle 
scenes,  general  plan,  prefaces,  and  dedications. 
and  is  said  in  days  of  need  to  have  kept  his 
sister  under  lock   to   secure   steady   production. 
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She  soon  bocanie  inoiiiiiiciit  in  society  and  lier 
salon  was  niiR-li  l'i('ciut;iit('d.  licr  novels  are: 
IbrahiiH  (4  vols.,  Ili41)  ;  Ail  mil  cue  uii  k-  yitiiid 
Cyrus  (10  vols.,  l()49-53)  ;  (7<7ic'  (10  vols..  1()54- 
CO)  ;  Aliiiahidc  (ItiUO):  anil  Mulhildv  (1007). 
For  a  generation  after  its  publieation  the  (liaiid 
Ci/rus,  which  in  classic  guise  depicted  French 
society,  was  known  and  studied  in  all  circles 
that  aspired  to  literary  rclincnient.  The  longest 
novel  of  the  world  was  also  the  most  prolitahle 
of  the  period.  The  (J mud  Cynis  is  not  a  story, 
but  a  franiewiirk  for  conversation,  rclleetion, 
analytic  portraiture.  She  painted  French  aris- 
tocracy in  the  (jriind  Cyrus  and  the  bourgeoisie  of 
the  new  culture  in  Ctclie.  The  characters  of  her 
stories  were  easily  recognized  as  (xirtraits  of 
prominent  persons  of  the  day.  Her  later  novels, 
Spanish  and  Italian  in  scene,  are  insignificant, 
though  regarded  as  novels  they  are  her  best.  She 
tactfully  yielded  to  the  literary  ideals  of  the 
school  of  1000,  voiced  in  Hoileau's  Dialogue  des 
Iwros,  and  passed  the  last  forty  years  of  an 
honored  life  with  the  connnon  esteem  of  people  as 
different  in  temper  and  ideals  as  Racine  and  La 
Fontaine,  Conde  and  iladame  de  Sevigne.  Her 
Correspondancc  is  of  niucli  literary  interest.  Con- 
sult:  Cousin,  La  societe  fniinvise  au  XVIIciiie 
sU-cle  (Paris,  1858)  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Causerien, 
vol.  iv.  (ib.,  1857-02)  ;  Le  Breton,  Le  romaii  ax, 
XVIIcine  sicclc  (ib.,  1890);  and  Mason,  The 
^yomen  of  the  Frcneh  Salons  (New  York,  18i)l). 
Summaries  of  the  stories  and  keys  to  the  cluirac- 
ters  may  be  found  in  Korting,  firschirhle  dcs 
franzosischen  Romans  iin  llteii  Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln,  1891). 

SCULPIN  (of  unknown  etymology),  or  Sea 
Robin.  One  of  the  small,  strange,  spiny  marine 
fishes  of  the  family  Cottida>  (q.v. ),  about  250 
species  of  which  inhabit  rocky  shores  in  north- 
ern regions  and  are  known  as  "miller's  tlnuubs,' 
'dragonets,'  'father-lashers.'  'Irish  lords'  (qq.v.)  ; 
while  the  name  is  given  in  California  to  certain 
fishes  of  the  related  family  Scorpsenidie.  Some, 
like  the  'searaven'  (q.v.),  are  large  and  brilliant, 
but  most  of  them  are  mottled  in  bro\vns,  yellows. 
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A  SCULPIN  {Hemftripterus  Amerieanus). 

and  blacks.  They  are  grotesque  in  shape  and  re- 
semble 'bullhead'  catfish  with  a  warted  body, 
many  fleshy  appendages,  and  the  fins  grotesquely 
elongated  and  fluttering  with  'rags.'  These  fishes 
lurk  about  rocky  and  weedy  places,  seeking  small 
animals  for  food,  and  are  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  fishermen,  whose  bait  they  steal.  They  render 
service  as  scavengers  about  fish-curing  stations 
and  furnish  an  abundance  of  food  for  larger 
fishes. 

SCULPTURE  (Lat.  sculptura.  from  sriilprrr. 
to  carve,  cut  out  of  stone).  A  term  including  all 
methods  of  producing  a  purely  artistic  result  in 
solid  form,  as  distinguished  from  architecture,  in 


which  utilitarian  work  is  benutllied,  and  the 
representation  of  solid  form  on  a  Hat  surface, 
for  which  see  Uk.wvi.m;;    I'ai.nti.\g. 

I'ROCE.SSKS  ANU  AlArEKiAL.s.  Tile  processes 
u.sed  in  sculpture,  each  of  which  involves  the 
practice  of  a  separate  art,  arc  of  radically  dif- 
ferent character.  There  is,  lirst,  carving  with 
the  sharp  tool  in  a  substance  sulliciently  solid 
and  hard  to  resist  the  tool,  such  as  stone  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ivory  in  all  ages  or  wherever  a 
little  luxury  was  possible  (and,  as  a  substitute 
for  ivory,  bone),  and  woo<l.  Thesi'  arc  the  mure 
common  materials;  but  there  is  nothing  hard 
which  has  not  been  used  for  sculpture.  There 
are  statuettes  in  rock  crystal;  Chinese  carvings 
in  jade  are  famous;  cameos  in  antiquity  and  in 
modern  times  are  wrought  in  onyx,  and  intaglios 
or  inci.sed  scul|)turcs  are  cut  in  chalcedony,  sanl, 
and  amethyst.  Artists  working  for  Koman  nobles 
under  the  ICmpire  and  modern  artists  in  France, 
imitating  and  surpassing  them,  have  worked  in 
several  hard  materials  in  a  single  composition 
so  as  to  produce  a  polychronnitic  ell'eet. 

Artistic  form  is  also  produced  by  means  of 
modeling  in  soft  material;  wax  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  free  handling  and  will  retain  per- 
fectly the  form  given  to  it;  it  has  been  employed, 
therefore,  in  statuettes,  busts,  and  medallions  at 
many  epochs  in  the  history  of  art.  Moreover, 
as  it  will  receive  and  retain  coloring  very  [x'r- 
fectly.  it  has  been  a  common  medium  for  poly- 
chromatic sculpture.  Clay,  the  material  of  ce- 
ramic art,  is  ('(jually  susceptible  of  artistic  treat- 
ment when  no  intention  exists  of  fixing  its  form 
by  heat.  It  is  used  in  this  way  by  the  artist 
for  the  original  small  study  as  well  as  for  model- 
ing the  whole  figure  or  group  to  be  produced. 
If  the  clay  be  of  a  kind  good  for  the  pur|)oscs  of 
the  potter,  the  piece  as  originally  modeled  may 
be  fired  and  produce  a  terra-cotta  bust  or  statu- 
ette. Sucli  sculpture  in  terra-cotta  is  identified 
with  some  splendid  periods  of  art.  See  TliKHA- 
CoTT.\. 

The  metals  are  used  in  two  ways:  First,  they 
are  cast,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  artist  in 
cast  metal  the  ])lastic  materials  mentioned  in 
the  last  i)aragraph  above  arc  eminently  fitted. 
The  mold  for  a  casting  in  bronze  or  silver  can 
be  made  directly  or  at  one  remove,  from  the 
clay  model:  and  this  mold  may  sulfice  few  one 
or  for  many  castings,  according  to  the  system 
adopted.  These  castings  may  be  finished  by 
hand;  the  tile,  the  chasing  tool,  even  the  cutting 
edge  of  what  is  really  a  chisel  nuiy  all  be  called 
into  use  to  jierfect  the  forms  at  the  sculptor's 
will.  In  very  recent  times  some  of  the  great 
Eiirop(!an  iron  foundries  have  tried  to  <lo  artistic 
work  in  the  hard  material  we  call  cast  iron:  but 
this  they  could  only  do  by  singular  perfection  of 
nudding  :ind  casting — in  short,  by  mechanical 
skill  and  foresight,  as  the  material  hardly  allows 
of  finishing  by  hand.  Bronze  is  by  far  the  most 
common  material  for  this  purpose  and  has  lent 
itself  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  work  of  the 
sculpt(n"  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  also  in 
minute  pieces  of  ornamentation.  Silver  and  gidd, 
and  in  modern  times  tin,  either  pure  or  slightly 
hardened  by  the  admixture  of  annther  metal,  aro 
materials  constantly  in  use.  The  artistic  gold- 
smith work  for  ecclesiastic  and  civil  display  has 
alw;iys  been  a  fruitful  field  for  the  sculptor.  See 
:\[i:tai,-Work  :  Founding. 

-Metal  may  al.so  be  used  in  a  quasi-plastic  way, 
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for  tlic  great  teiiacitv  nl'  ooppcr  and  the  suiiie- 
wliat  loss  but  still  available  Uiiigliness  ami  ex- 
pan^ibility  of  bronze,  toyetlier  witli  llie  perfeet 
ease  uitli  wliieli  tlic  precious  metals  can  be 
manipulated  in  this  way,  have  always  induced 
the  artist  to  work  in  thin  plates,  embossiiif,'  them 
bv  banunerint!  from  the  'wrong'  side  and  then 
chasing  and  perhaps  engraving  the  face  so  as 
to  modify  the  original  embossing.  (See  Re- 
POlssfiE.)  This  is  done  (m  a  very  large  scale  in 
the  case  of  colossal  bronze  statues,  wliieli  are 
commonly  made  of  plates  of  bronze  hammered 
into  reliefs  and  depressions  and  afterwards  bolted 
together,  and  also  in  producing  small  decorative 
vessels. 

Forms  of  Sculptube.  As  to  its  form  and 
character  sculpture  is  divisible  into  that  which 
is  in  relief  (see  KelieI''  Sculpture),  in  wliieli 
the  masses  project  slit;litly  from  a  solid  surface, 
and  that  'in  the  round."  to  use  a  phrase  common 
aMU)iig  artists  and  which  denotes  statues,  busts, 
free  groups,  and  tlie  like.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  draw  this  line  of  demarcation  very  sharply  ;  tluis 
there  are  terra-cotta  statuettes  of  the  Asiatic 
ta-eek  epoch  and  modern  carvings,  both  tiriental 
and  Western,  in  which  a  flat  plate  of  material  is 
cut  throvigb  (pierced,  or  a  jour)  and  is  carved  or 
moUled  on  one  side  only  into  its  characteristic 
and  expressive  forms.  This  is  in  fact  a  relief 
without  a  background.  A  similar  doubt  arises  in 
the  case  of  figures  in  very  high  relief.  In  composi- 
tions of  this  character  it  often  happens  that  a 
head,  a  limb,  or  even  a  whole  figure,  except  for 
a  small  point  of  attachment,  is  free  from  the 
l)ackground,  as  in  the  statues  filling  the  pedi- 
ments of  Greek  temples,  and  the  carving  of  the 
Gothic  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
France  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  form  of  sculpture  in  which  the 
background  has  not  been  smoothed  off  by  the 
removal  of  the  solid  material  down  to  the  level 
of  the  ground  of  the  relief.  This  is  seen  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  wall-sculptures  of  Egyptian 
pylons  and  propylons,  and  in  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury ivory  work  of  the  Japanese,  and  is  what  is 
known  as  coelanaglyphie  sculpture,  or,  more 
simply,  concavo-convex  sculpture.  It  is  really  a 
process  of  detaching  a  certain  part  of  a  larger 
surface  by  means  of  an  outline  formed  by  an  in- 
cision, and  the  further  process  of  manipulating 
everything  within  that  incision  until  the  head 
so  bounded  becomes  much  more  than  a  mere 
delineation  and  is  wrought  into  modulations  of 
surface  until  a  semblance  of  solid  form  is  se- 
cured. 

The  Sculptor  at  Work.  A  model  of  clay 
is  commonly  used  in  all  works  of  sculpture. 
In  works  of  cast  metal  (see  Foitstding)  the 
sculptor's  activity,  except  the  final  chiseling  of 
the  metal,  ends  witli  the  model  from  which  the 
statue  is  made.  In  marbles  the  Greeks,  indeed, 
are  reputed  to  have  worked  some^iines  without 
one,  and  Michelangelo  seems  to  have  used  only  a 
small  wax  model  or  a  sketch.  The  usual  modern 
process  is  to  make  a  preliminary  sketch  of  wax 
or  clay  on  a  small  scale.  An  iron  skeleton  of 
about  the  proportions  of  the  intended  statue  is 
then  set  upon  a  stand  with  a  movable  top.  en- 
abling the  sculptor  to  work  conveniently  on  all 
sides.  Upon  this  skeleton  modeling  clay,  moist- 
ened by  water  or  stearin  and  glycerin,  is  laid, 
and  the  sculptor  models  the  figure  with  bone  and 
■wooden  tools.     When  the  model  is  finished  piece- 


molds    of    plaster    are    applied    from    which    the 
statue  is  cast  in  plaster. 

The  conversion  of  this  model  into  stone  is  a 
more  complicated  process.  The  model  and  the 
block  to  be  carved  are  placed  upon  similar  pedes- 
tals near  each  other,  and  by  aid  of  a  mechanical 
device,  called  the  pointing  machine,  holes  are 
drilled  into  the  marble  of  the  .same  depth  as  the 
depressions  upon  the  surface  of  the  model.  The 
correspondence  between  the  model  and  the  block 
was  f(uinerly  indicated  by  a  series  of  marks 
made  upon  each,  which  enabled  the  assistant  to 
locate  the  holes  to  be  drilled.  But  now  a  more 
e.xact  device  is  used,  consisting  of  a  T-shaped 
instrument  b.y  means  of  which  the  three  most 
])roniinent  points  of  the  model  are  fi.xed  upon  the 
stone,  and  from  these  points  others  are  gained 
by  an  elaborate  similar  process  of  triangulation. 
From  the  holes  thus  drilled  a  trained  stonecutter 
(Kc(n-i>elliiio)  rough-hews  the  stone,  leaving  only 
the  completion  for  the  sculptor. 

History.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
treat  tlie  development  of  modern  as  distin- 
guished from  ancient  sculpture.  That  of  the 
Oriental  peoples,  whose  art  is  principally  deco- 
rative, has  been  treated  under  such  heads  as 
Ciiine.se  Art;  Japanese  Art:  Indian  Art;  that 
of  the  ancient  peoples  whose  art  is  not  connected 
with  the  general  development  under  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  Art.  Classic  sculp- 
ture, wliich  under  the  Greeks  attained  its  most 
perfect  development,  is  treated  under  Greek 
Art;  Roman  Art.  That  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  architecture,  is 
best  treated  under  the  chief  luedia-val  epochs. 
(See  Christian,  Romanesque,  and  CtOthic 
Art.)  With  the  Italian  Renaissance  modein 
sculpture  begins.  With  its  emancipation  from 
architecture  the  individual  artist  becomes  of  im- 
portance. It  will  be  found  convenient  to  treat 
this  part  of  the  subject  under  the  two  headings, 
'the  Renaissance'  and  'Jlodem  Sculpture.'  The 
first  includes  the  great  revival  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  which  may  be  ap- 
pended the  mannered  art  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  as  emanating  from  the  same 
source.  With  the  nineteenth  century  begins  mod- 
ern art  par  excellence,  achieving  results  most 
radically  different  from  the  ancient  period. 
the  sen.mssance. 

First  Revival  in  Italy-.  The  chief  revival  of 
the  art  of  sculpture,  marking,  indeed,  the  origin 
of  Italian  and  through  it  of  modern  sculpture, 
occurred  in  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  was  a  general  revival  in  the  peninsula, 
following  classic  models,  with  Southern  Italy, 
Rome,  and  Pisa  as  the  chief  centres,  of  which 
only  the  latter  was  destined  to  prevail.  (See 
Gothic  Art.)  Here  the  father  of  the  art  was 
Niccola  Pisano  (c.I206-c.l'280) .  In  form  and  in 
subject  his  art  is  a  continuation  of  Tuscan  Ro- 
manesque, but  differing  from  it  in  that  its  in- 
spiration was  antique  art.  His  models  were  late 
Roman  reliefs  and  sarcophagi,  which  he  imitated 
not  only  in  figures  and  in  style,  but  even  in 
technique,  as  for  example  in  the  conspicuous  use 
of  the  drill.  The  expression  of  the  faces  is  se- 
rious and  noble,  and  the  treatment  of  the  nude 
is  surprisingly  good,  but  the  draperies  are  heavy 
and  the  composition  is  overcrowded.  Of  his 
pupils  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an 
architect,  and  Guglielmo  d'Agnolo  followed  his 
classical  tendencies,  but  his  son  Giovanni  Pisano 
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(died  1320)  gnuluiilly  evolved  a  style,  the 
cliiof  charaeteiisties  of  wliicli  were  iiiUuialism 
ami  diaiiiatie,  even  oxtiava<?aiit  action.  It  was, 
iiulceil,  an  indepi'iiilcnt  viT>i(in  of  llic  Ciothic 
style,  with  its  strong  religions  and  allegorical 
elements,  that  he  introduce<l  into  Italy.  His  in- 
fluence was  decisive  upon  Italian  art.  Inde- 
pendent schools  of  sculiilure  arose  at  Florence 
and  Siena,  and  branches  of  tlie  Pisan  school  were 
eslablisheil  at  Milan  and  Naples  durinp;  the  four- 
teenth  century. 

At  Florence  Andrea  Pisano'a  (d.  c.l;Uil)  reliefs 
on  Giotto's.  Campanile  and  other  works  show  a 
hi<»her  tlevelopment  of  symbolisni.  more  perfect 
technique,  simpler  composition,  and  more  re- 
strained action  than  Giovanni's.  He  jjerfected 
tlie  hitherto  crude  art  of  casting  bronze  in  relief 
to  the  highest  extent  attained  before  the  Kenais- 
sance.  Andrea's  sons  found  employment  at  Pisa, 
but  his  successor  at  Florence  was  Andrea 
Orcagna,  (d.  1.368).  Although  more  extensively 
occupied  with  painting  and  architecture  tlian 
with  sculpture,  his  worlv  is  in  some  respects  an 
advance  upon  that  of  Andrea  Pisano.  Tlie  lieau- 
tiful  tabernacle  of  Orsanmichcle  shows  him  more 
picturesque  and  dramatic  in  st.yle,  richer  in  com- 
position, and  grander  in  form,  but  a  trifle  in- 
ferior in  detail  and  with  less  sense  for  the  sig- 
nificant. The  Sienese  school  was  inferior  to  the 
Florentine  during  this  epoch,  being  rather  pic- 
turesque and  narrative  in  character,  without  a 
true  understanding  of  form.  Its  chief  works  are 
the  sculptures  on  the  fagades  of  the  cathedrals 
at  Siena  and  Orvieto,  the  latter  probably  de- 
signed by  ilaitani.  ami  the  most  important  work 
of  its  kind  in  Italy. 

E.\RLY  Renai.ssance.  As  in  painting  and  in 
architecture,  the  Renaissance  (q-v. )  opened  a  new- 
world  in  sculpture.  The  sources  of  inspiration 
were  the  same  as  in  painting,  viz.  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  the  antique,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  sculpture  the  influence  of  the  antique 
was  stronger,  owing  to  the  survival  of  antique 
statuary.  But  although  the  antique  from  the 
beginning  made  itself  strongly  felt  in  decoration, 
and  furnished  motives,  sometimes  even  figures,  to 
the  sculptor,  it  did  not  materially  influence  the 
general  treatment,  line  or  modeling,  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  which,  during  the  Early 
Renaissance,  was  a  healthy  naturalism.  In  re- 
lief, as  in  statuary,  the  highest  ilevelopment  was 
attained ;  in  the  former,  indeed,  some  of  the 
qualities  of  painting,  such  as  the  use  of  color 
and  perspective,  were  adopted,  ilarble  back- 
grounds, when  not  sculjitured.  were  painted  blue: 
other  parts,  like  hair  and  angels'  wings,  were 
gilded,  as  were  usually  bronzes,  while  terra- 
cottas were  colored  to  rival  painting  itself.  The 
art  of  sculpture,  which  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies had  been  mainly  a  Tuscan  product,  now 
became  essentially  Florentine. 

In  Florence  the  beginnings  of  the  new  move- 
ment appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  the  works  of  such  sculptors  as  Piero 
di  Giovanni  Tedesco.  which,  though  still  Gothic, 
display  a  new  naturalism;  and  somewhat  later  in 
those  of  Nanni  di  Banco  (d.  1420),  showing  both 
naturalism  and  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Roman  portrait  statues.  The  Renaissance 
achieved  a  complete  victory  in  the  works  of 
Ghiberti,  Donatello.  and  Luca  della  Robbia — the 
principal  figures  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     Lorenzo  Ghiberti    (137S-145i))    was  es- 


sentially a  g(d<lsniitli,  achieving  liis  liiglieat 
triumphs  in  this  art  and  in  bronze  relief,  in 
wlii<'h  he  attained  thi'  highest  perfection.  His 
first  doors  of  the  Florentine  Unptisiery,  com- 
pared with  .\ndrea  I*i>ano's,  show  the  advance 
of  the  new  art  in  naturalistic  treatment,  beauty 
of  form  and  grace  of  draperies,  richer  composi- 
tion and  skill  in  ndief;  his  famous  '•Paradise 
Portals"  show  besides  a  masterly  treatment  of 
sculptural  perspective,  in  which  be  surpassed  all 
contemporaries.     See  I'late  UJuler  GuriiKBTl. 

The  greatest  sculptor  of  the  Kurly  Renais- 
sance, and,  indeed,  one  of  the  gr<'atest  of  all  times, 
was  Donatello  (  c.l:!S(i-14(>(i) .  Although  leavened 
by  the  antique,  his  art  was  realism  of  the  highest 
type;  he  sought  the  characteristi<-.  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  beauty.  He  uiulerslood  perfectly  the 
handling  of  the  materials,  achieving  the  highest 
effects,  whether  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  and  lie 
was  equally  good  in  statuary  or  relief.  His  art 
dominated  Italian  sculpture  till  the  advent  of 
•Michelangelo.  Miclielozzi  ( 13!)1-I472) .  his  asso- 
ciate. exccUed  as  a  bronze-founder,  but  shows  in 
his  own  designs  a  talent  sullicienlly  mediocre. 
The  art  of  Luca  della  Uobbia  (  Kill'.)- 1482)  was 
midway  between  that  of  Donatello  an<l  Ghiberti, 
uniting  charm  of  color  with  beauty  of  form. 
His  best  known  achievements  are  in  the  cele- 
brated terra-cotta  ware  which  he  invented,  but 
in  his  "Singing  Galleries"  and  other  works  he 
showed  equal  mastery  over  marble,  especially  in 
composition,  and  he  also  worked  with  some  suc- 
cess in  brotize.  His  nephew  Andrea  <lella  Kobbia 
(1437-1.t2S)  introduced  terracottas  into  the 
smaller  towns  of  Italy,  and.  though  more  senti- 
mental and  less  dignified  than  Luca,  he  produced 
very  grac<'ful  works.  Other  members  of  the 
faniilv  carried  on  the  art  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  ■ 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  demand  for  sculpture  continued  in  the  main 
ecclesiastical,  and  gave  occasion  for  numbers  of 
tombs,  pulpits.  taberna(des,  and  friezes.  Dona- 
tello's  principal  pupil  was  .\ndrca  del  Verrocchio 
(1435-88),  originally  a  goldsmith,  who  worked 
chiefly  in  bronze.  Though  nmrc  angular  than  his 
master's,  his  art  is  powerful  and  shows  a  high 
sense  of  beauty.  In  the  statue  of  Bartoloninieo 
Colleoni  at  Venice  he  produced  the  finest  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Renaissance,  if  not  of  all 
times.  Another  bronze  worker  of  importance  was 
Antonio  Pollajuolo  (1420-08).  whose  art.  like 
Verrocchio's.  was  angular  and  realistic,  but  was 
without  his  sense  of  beauty.  The  marble  work- 
ers of  the  later  fifteenth  century  sought  to  com- 
bine beauty  of  form  and  charm  of  presentation 
with  Donatello's  naturalism.  Desidcrio  da  Set- 
tignano  (1428-64)  added  elegance  and  harmony 
to  Donatello's  realism,  and  did  decorative  work 
of  the  highest  order.  Bernardo  Rossellino 
(1400-64),  though  lacking  in  originality,  excelled 
in  architectural  arrangement  and  in  his  tomb 
of  Leonardo  Bruni  (Santa  Croce)  created  a 
model  for  the  Early  Renaissance.  Antonio  Kos- 
s(dlino  (1427-78).  his  younger  brother,  shows 
rather  the  influence  of  Desiderio  in  the  delicacy 
and  charm  of  his  work.  Benedetto  da  Majano 
(1442-07),  the  celebrated  architect,  continued 
the  same  tendencies  as  a  sculptor,  and  in  the 
jjulpit  at  Santa  Croce,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Renaissance,  he  solved  the  problem  of  perspec- 
tive in  marble-carving.  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1431- 
84)  is  widely  known  because  of  the  large  number 
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of  his  works,  wliicli  possess  iv  certain  naivete  and 
(li-corative  (|uality,  but  are  often  mannered. 

At  Siena  there  was  an  independent  scliool,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  were  sentimental 
tendencies  and  elaborate  architectural  decora- 
tion. A  typical  Sicncse  artist  was  l-orenzo 
Vecehietta  "(d.  1480).  The  {jrealest  master  of 
the  school.  Jacopo  della  liuercia  ( 1.S7114.'18) , 
represents  the  transition  from  the  Gothic. 
Xef^leeting  form  and  detail,  he  seeks  to  give  his 
lifjures  life,  exhibited  in  motion,  lender  Qucrcia's 
intluenee  stood  Niecolo  dell  Area  (141404),  at 
Bologiia,  and  he  in  turn  -jave  impulse  to  Guido 
JIazzoni  (1450-1518)  of  .Modena.  the  principal 
sculptor,  during  this  period,  of  painteil  terra- 
cotta ;^roups,  generally  placed  in  a  niche  or 
chapel.  lie  represi'nied,  with  yreat  realism,  the 
Italian  peasant  as  ]i:irtic-ipant  in  sacred  story — 
a  species  of  work  most   jiopular  witli  the  people. 

At  Padua  the  inlluence  of  Donatello  was  para- 
mount. In  Lombardy,  too,  tlie  inlluence  came 
from  Florence,  with  the  activity  of  Jlichelozzo  at 
Alilan,  tliough  this  school  was  somewhat  influ- 
enced b.y  neighboring  German  art.  Its  chief 
characteristics  were  luxurious  decorations  and 
the  multiplication  of  details,  executed,  however, 
in  a  crisp  and  vigorous  style.  Its  chief  monu- 
ments are  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  at 
Jlilan,  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  and  of  the  Col- 
leoni  Chapel  at  Bergamo,  and  the  principal  mas- 
ters are  Omodeo  (d.  1522),  Cristoforo  Solari  (d. 
1523),  Caradossa  (d.  1527).  and  Busti  (d.  1548). 
The  inlluence  of  Milan  prevailed  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  Italy  as  far  east  as  Verona. 

In  Venice  sculpture  was  closely  united  with 
architecture.  It  was  richly  decorative  in  char- 
acter and  bixuriant  in  form,  being  softer  and 
more  sensuous  than  the  Milanese  or  Florentine. 
Gothic  forms  lingered  longer  here  than  elsewhere, 
as  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  Porto  della  Carta 
(1438-4S)  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  by  Bartolommeo 
Buon,  representing  the  transition  to  the  Renais- 
sance forms.  The  later  work  of  Antonio  Rizzio, 
however,  belongs  to  the  best  that  the  Early 
Renaissance  has  produced.  Pietro  Lombardo 
(d.  1515)  is  thoroughly  Renaissance  in  style,  and 
characteristically  Venetian  in  ornamentation,  as 
may  be  specially  seen  in  the  decorations  of  Santa 
Maria  dei  Miraeoli.  His  sons  Tullio  and  Pietro, 
together  with  Alessandro  Leopardi  (d.  1522), 
present  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  artists  seek- 
ing inspiration  in  Greek  monuments  instead  of 
the  customary  Roman,  exactly  as  Canova  did  at 
Venice  three  centuries  later,  and  achieving  fine 
decorative  results. 

High  Renaissance  (sixteenth  century). 
Sculpture  now  became  freer  than  at  any  previous 
period,  being  no  longer  dependent  upon  archi- 
tecture as  in  the  Gothic  epoch,  or  even  upon  deco- 
ration, as  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  al- 
lotted a  more  important  place  by  architecture 
than  previously;  indeed,  architecture  itself  be- 
came sculpturesque — a  framing  for  statues  or 
monuments.  Half  colossal  or  even  colossal  fig- 
ures were  used  in  place  of  the  former  life-size 
figures,  and  new  types  of  biblical  subjects  were 
invented.  At  first  there  was  a  deeper  study  of 
the  antique,  which  gave  a  monumental  style  and 
universal  type:  but  this  soon  degenerated  into  a 
mannered  imitation  of  the  great  masters  who 
acquired   it. 

Florence  again  furnished  the  greatest  geniuses. 
Among   the    first    to    enter   the   new    path    was 


.Andrea  Sansovino  (1400-1529),  a  follower  of 
Verrocchio,  called  the  Raphael  of  sculpture. 
With  all  beauty  of  form,  however,  his  work 
shows  a  lack  of  originality,  and  his  later 
statues  are  mannered,  ilore  original  in  fancy, 
but  not  his  equal  in  technique,  was  Bene- 
detto da  Rovezzano  (1471)1556),  who  ex- 
celled as  a  decorator.  Torrigiano  (1472-1522) 
introduced  the  Italian  Renaissance  into  Kngland 
and  into  Spain,  while  Tribolo  (1485-1550),  a 
Florentine  chiefiy  active  in  Bologna,  was  pre- 
vented b,y  misfortunes  from  attaining  the  higher 
rank  that  his  early   work  jiromised.  . 

The  greatest  of  the  Florentines,  and,  indeed,  the 
greatest  sculptor  in  modern  art,  was  Jlichelangelt), 
■the  man  of  destiny,"  in  whose  hands  were  placed 
the  life  and  death  of  scul]iture.  To  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  perfect  skill  in  line,  he 
addeii  an  equal  technical  ability  in  the  treatment 
of  the  marble.  Using  the  action  of  the  human 
figure  as  expressive  of  emotion,  he  developed  a 
st.vie  which  was  the  culmination  of  that  of  Dona- 
tello, Querela,  and  Signorelli.  Its  cliief  character- 
istics were  gigantic,  highly  developed  forms  com- 
bined with  intense  dramatic  action,  and  these 
qualities,  which  the  Italians  call  terribilita,  domi- 
nated the  sculpture  of  the  remaining  sixteenth 
century,  and,  indeed,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth. Xot  possessing  his  genius,  and  impelled  by 
the  demand  for  rapid  production,  his  followeis 
produced  works  without  real  feeling  and  man- 
nered in  character.  His  pupils  and  followers  show 
no  particular  individuality.  Bandinelli  ( 1488- 
1560)  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  mere  imitator 
of  Michelangelo,  and  his  pupil  Ammanati  (1511- 
92)  was  even  worse.  Brilliant  exceptions  to  the 
general  mediocrity  were  the  Florentine  bronze 
sculptors  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71)  and  .lean 
■  Boulogne  (1524-1608),  by  birth  a  Fleming. 

In  Venice  the  chief  master  was  the  Florentine 
.lacopo  Sansovino  (1477-1570),  a  pupil  of  An- 
drea Sansovino,  who  modified  his  st.vie  to  suit  the 
rich  decorative  effects  demanded  there.  His 
pupils,  like  Girolamo  Campagna,  produced  good 
work  after  the  rest  of  Italy  had  sunk  into  man- 
nerism. But  during  the  two  following  centuries 
came  the  same  decline. 

Sculpture  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Ital.v 
was  dominated  bv  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bernini 
(1508-1680),  active  chiefiy  at  Rome.  He  was  a 
most  skillful  technician,  but  in  his  exaggerated 
works  failed  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  sculp- 
ture. His  followers,  like  Algardi  and  Madcrna, 
lost  even  the  capacity  for  great  ideas,  and  were 
hopelessly  mannered  and  extravagant. 

The  French  Renaissance.  During  the  fif- 
teenth and  still  more  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  influence  spread  throughout 
Europe,  at  first  propagated  bv  Italian  sculp- 
tors who  were  summoned  abroad.  The  Renais- 
sance of  sculptiire  appeared  much  sooner  in 
Northern  Europe  than  did  the  Italian  influence. 
Before  this  event  the  observation  of  nature  had 
partially  transformed  media'val  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  the  ensuing  amalgamation  produced 
an  art  which  remained  essentially  national  in 
character. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  a  style  of  sculp- 
ture prevailed  in  France  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
was  a  pictorial  naturalism.  The  works  of  Claux 
.Sinter  at  Dijon  exercised  a  wide  influence,  and 
the  greatest  French  sculptor  of  the  period,  Michel 
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Colombe,  is  said  to  liavc  been  his  p\ipil.  Italian 
iiillucnee  was  giuatly  slicnt^tlieiied  hy  tlie  ex- 
pedition of  CliarUs  \'lll.  to  Italy,  especially 
tliioui;li  Pen&il,  the  King's  direotor  of  art.  The 
piineipal  seliool  of  the  peiiod  was  at  'I'lmrs,  and 
its  greatest  master  was  Michel  t^'olonihe  ( H-^-" 
e. 151.5),  whose  work  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  at  first  worked  in  the  native  style,  but  he 
gradually  combined  Italian  grace  and  beauty  of 
form  with  a  laro  natuialisni.  Antoine  .Juste 
(d.  1310)  and  his  brother  .lean  Juste  (d.  1.134) 
were  Florentines  by  birth,  but  even  they  ulti- 
nuitely  adopted  the  French  style  of  figures. 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  the  ])atronage 
of  Francis  I.  greatly  promoted  the  Kalian  inllu- 
ence.  which  was  stronger  in  the  soutli  than  in  the 
north.  During  the  first  half  of  the  cenlur}'  deco- 
rations like  those  in  the  cloisters  of  Saint  Martin 
at  Tours  and  the  choir  screen  at  Chartres  rival 
the  most  delicate  Florentine  decoration,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  figure 
sculpture  attained  its  highest  development  in  the 
persons  of  Bontemps,  Goujon,  and  Pilon.  Pierre 
Bontemps.  who  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  represents  the  native  inlluence  in  its 
powerful  naturalism,  while  ,Tean  Goujon  (c.l520- 
C.72).  perhaps  the  greatest  French  sculjrtor  of 
the  Renaissance,  shows  the  native  style  trans- 
formed by  Italian  grace  and  beauty.  He  was 
without  a  rival  in  bis  wonderful  manner  of  fill- 
ing in  architectural  space,  and  portrayed  the 
female  figure  in  beautiful  rhythmic  lines.  Ger- 
main Pilon  (d.  1590?)  possessed  a  more  vigorous 
talent,  being  a  fine  anatomist  and  a  man  of 
science.  He  was  onl.y  graduallv  inlluenced  by  the 
Italian  style,  which,  however,  he  finally  adopted 
to  the  extent  of  occasional  mannerism.  His  best 
pupil  was  Prieur  (d.  1611).  All  of  these  men 
worked  under  royal  patronage  and  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  King's  architects,  whence  the 
excellent  decorative  character  of  their  work.  Out- 
side of  Paris  local  schools  at  Toulouse,  Troves, 
and  elsewhere  show  the  same  tendencies.  In 
Lorraine  Richier  (1500-57),  the  French  Begarelli, 
was  medianal  in  spirit,  though  finally  adopting 
Renaissance  forms. 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  Italian 
influence  increased  with  the  stay  in  Italy  of 
men  like  Guillain  and  Sarrazin.  This  influence, 
however,  had  changed  to  the  mannered  forms  of 
the  Baroque,  although  the  Frenclnnen  tempered 
it  by  a  certain  grace,  which  was  national  in  char- 
acter. Under  Louis  XIV.  sculpture  became  pom- 
pous and  exaggerated,  retaining  good  decorative 
qualities.  The  greatest  genius  of  the  century 
was  Pierre  Puget  (1022-94),  a  native  of  Mar- 
seilles, whose  Italian  training  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Bernini  and  Algardi.  Though  often  ex- 
aggerated in  form,  his  w^ork  is  of  wonderful 
technical  ability  and  full  of  Provem^al  fire.  At 
Court  the  pompous  Girardon  (10.30-1715)  was 
representative  sculptor  and  the  head  of  a  large 
school.  Coysevox  (1040-1720)  was  more  origi- 
nal and  measured,  and  bis  pupils,  the  brothers 
Cnustou,  in  the  graceful  character  of  their  work, 
foreshadow   the   eighteenth    century. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  exaggerated 
form  gave  place  to  a  sort  of  courtly  grace  and 
delicate  sentiment,  and  sculptors  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  rendition  of  individuality  and 
the  technical  treatnu-nt  of  marble.  A  healthy 
realism,     manifesting     itself     chiefly     in     por- 


traiture, gradually  developed.  Lenioyne  de- 
signed pompons  nionunienls.  and  belter  busts; 
Bouchardon  (d.  1702)  is  more  measured  in  hia 
characteristic  busts  and  his  charming  antiques; 
and  I'igalle  (d.  1 7!S5  )  united  great  leihnical  abil- 
ity with  a  brilliant  Icnipcranient,  .lacipu's  t'af- 
lieri  and  .\nguslin  I'ajou  (d.  1809)  are  chiefly 
known  for  their  line  and  graceful  busts;  Claude 
Michel  (17;i8-l.S14),  called  •flodion,'  executed 
minor  works  of  household  art,  of  a  light  and 
charming  character,  cliielly  in  terracotta.  All 
that  was  best  in  French  sculpture  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  culmimited  in  .lean  Antoine  Uou- 
don  (1711-1828).  a  pupil  of  Lenioyne  and  Pigalle. 
who.  though  capable  of  creating  beautiful  ami 
ideal  works,  was  chiefly  active  as  a  portraitist,  in 
an  art  essentially  realistic  and  modern. 

(iKKM.K.N  Rkxaissa.mk.  In  tiernniny  the 
emancipation  of  sculpture  from  the  (iothic  was 
very  slow;  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  we 
find  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  forms.  lt.s 
course  of  Tlevelopment  followed  that  of  painting, 
and  so  we  find  German  sculpture  pictorial  in 
character,  richly  colored  and  gilded,  and  in 
elaborate  Gothic  framing.  Its  chief  activity 
was  in  large  carved  altar  pieces  and  religious 
figures.  The  chief  dill'erence  between  (lerinan 
sculpture  and  Italian  consists  in  German  lack  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  form.  Draperies  were  not 
treated  to  show  the  outline  of  the  figure,  but 
rather  to  conceal  it.  But  German  sculpture  was 
all  the  more  naturalistic  because  of  the  absence 
of  classic  influence,  and  its  most  jileasing  mani- 
festation was  the  expression  and  delineati(m  of 
character  in  the  human  face.  Even  when,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Italian  influence  en- 
tered Gernuiny.  it  was  less  ini]iortant  than  in 
other  coiuitries.  The  (Jerman  schools  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups:  the  South  (iernian.  which 
is  more  monumental  in  character,  reflecting  the 
Italian  inlluence;  and  the  North  German,  which 
was  sha])cd  by  the  Netherlands. 

The  most  imjiortant  school  was  the  Franco- 
nian.  and  its  chief  centre  was  at  Nuremberg. 
The  first  sculptor  of  ]iromincnce  there  was  the 
well-known  jiainter  Michael  Wohlgennith  (1434- 
1519),  who  designed  a  large  number  of  wooden 
altar  pieces,  the  style  of  which,  characterized  by 
earnest  expiession  and  minute  naturalism,  re- 
sembles that  of  his  paintings.  Veit  Stoss  (1440- 
15.'i3).  the  principal  wood-carver  of  the  school, 
executed  altar  pieces  more  plastic  in  character 
ami  dramatic  in  action.  His  figures  were  varied 
and  highly  individual,  but  the  c(Uupositi<m  was 
restless  and  overciowdcd.  with  too  nnich  striving 
after  effect.  Contemjiorary  with  these  masters 
lived  a  number  of  anonymous  artists.  wOiose  work, 
like  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows"  in  the  (Germanic  Mu- 
seum, shows  great  ability.  The  foremost  stone- 
cutter of  the  Nurendierg  school  was  .-\dani  Kraft 
(c. 1440-1507) .  whose  style  is  simpler  and  more 
dignified  than  that  of  Stoss.  deeper  in  feeling. 
more  realistic  and  careful  in  execution.  The 
chief  bronze-founder  "f  the  German  Renaissance 
was  Peter  Vischer  (c. 1455-1529) .  In  his  works, 
like  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebaldus  and  the 
statues  of  the  monument  of  Maximilian,  at  Inns- 
bnick.  the  Italian  Renaissance  first  ajipears  in 
German  sculpture.  The  same  inlluence  appears 
tnore  prominently  in  the  work  of  liis  sons,  Her- 
mann and   Peter,  who  assisted  him. 

In  Nether  Franconia  there  were  a  number  of 
inqjortant    sculptors,    like    the    master    of    the 
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I,  r.-;;iMii;iu  ;illai  (  U87  ) .  wliox-  iiu'iisurcd  and 
sciiTms'work  shows  soini'  lluliaii  iiilUicme.  as 
dots  to  a  greater  extent  that  of  Tiliuau  Kieiiien- 
ciehneider  (141)01531).  the  chief  master  of  the 
Wiirzbiiig  sehool.  The  work  of  the  Swabian 
school  is  characterized  by  a  greater  grace  and 
charm,  as  may  he  especially  seen  in  the  choir 
stalls  of  the  Minster  at  Ulni,  carved  by  Jiiig 
iSvrlin.  This  is  even  more  the  ease  in  liavaria 
aiid  Tyrol,  where  the  chief  master,  Michael 
raulier"(d.  14',t8).  displays  a  German  naturalism 
modilied  hy  a  highly  developed  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, much  like  Italian  work. 

In  Middle  and  Northern  Germany  the  pre- 
vailing intlucnee  radiated  from  the  Netherlands, 
producing  an  art  which  was  pictorial  in  execu- 
tion and  crowded  in  composition.  The  stone 
monuments  of  the  middle  Rhine  have  perished, 
but  along  the  lower  Rhine  and  in  Northern  Ger- 
many wood-carving  was  very  generally  ])rac- 
ticcd,  the  finest  surviving  monument  being  the 
beautiful  carved  altar  of  Schleswig  (151.5-21), 
by  Hans  Hriiggeniann.  Its  powerful  naturalism 
and  high  dramatic  action  show  distinct  Dutch  in- 
lluence.  Fine  stone-carving  was  also  done  in  the 
mining  district  of  Saxony,  near  the  Bohemian 
boundary,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  portal 
of  the  Church  of  Annaberg. 

After  about  1530  foreign  artists  were  most- 
ly employed,  Italians  in  the  south,  Netherland- 
ers  in  the  north.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  put  an 
end  to  all  artistic  activity.  The  greatest  German 
artist  of  the  Baroque  period,  during  which  for- 
eign artists  were  cliietly  employed,  was  Andreas 
Schliiter  (1C64-1714),  active  chiefly  at  Berlin. 
Though  the  monumental  character  of  his  work 
shows  the  influence  of  Bernini,  his  conception  of 
form  and  general  treatment  were  derived  from 
the  Netherlands.  Raphael  Donner  (1002-1741) 
held  a  similar  position  in  Austria,  but  his  re- 
action against  the  Rococo  w'as  based  on  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  antique. 

OriiEK  Countries.  The  sculptures  of  the 
Netherlands  were  largely  destroyed  during  the 
Reformation.  Here  the  northern  Renaissance 
began  earlier  than  anywhere  else — at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  even  preceding  the  revival 
of  painting.  The  centre  from  which  this  revival 
proceeded  was  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  where  under 
the  patronage  of  the  dukes  a  number  of  im- 
portant masters  were  active,  the  chief  among 
whom  was  the  Dutchman  Claux  Sluter.  While 
still  Gothic  in  the  draperies,  his  figures  display 
a  powerful  naturalism,  combined  with  a 
high  plastic  sense.  This  naturalistic  art  domi- 
nated the  Netherlands  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  that  the 
Italian  influence  appeared.  It  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  the  charming  decorations,  but.  although 
good  wiirk  was  produced,  no  individual  artists 
of  prominence  are  recorded,  except  Jean  Bou- 
logne, whose  art  was  practically  Italian.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  school  of  Antwerp  came 
into  prominence.  Francois  Duquesnoy  (1594- 
1644),  the  chief  master,  has  been  compared  to 
Rubens,  and  in  spite  of  his  training  in  the  Ital- 
ian Baroque  he  maintained  some  dignity  of  stvle. 
His  pupil,  Artus  Quellinus  (160n-8S),  active 
chiefly  in  Amsterdam,  had  a  wide  influence  in 
Germany.  In  the  eighteenth  century  sculpture 
in  the  Netherlands  declined,  the  Flemish  school 
showing  increasing  mannerism,  while  the  Dutch 
vras  more  naturalistic. 


To  the  early  Netherlandish  influence  prevail- 
ing in  Spain,  succeeded,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  transitional,  semi-Italian  style.  Italian  artists 
continued  to  be  summoned  to  Spam,  and  in  the 
si.xteenth  century  a  more  monumental  style,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  which  is  richness  of  deco- 
ration, arose.  Sculpture  found  wide  employment 
in  rich  altars,  retables,  and  reredoses.  The  best 
known  representative  of  this  high  Renaissance  is 
Berruguete  (d.  15til),  whose  fantastic  style 
was  modeled  upon  Michelangelo.  Similarly  man- 
nered were  the  brothers  Leoni,  chief  sculptors  to 
Philip  II.  In  the  seventeenth  cenliuv  a  realistic 
reaction,  corresponding  to  that  in  painting,  origi- 
nated in  Andalusia  (Seville),  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  which  was  Martinez  Montaues,  who 
sought  above  all  to  express  energy  and  character. 
His  pupil  Alonzo  Cano  (1601-67)  continued 
this  style  in  works  of  an  ascetic  religious  char- 
acter. In  the  eighteenth  century  mannerism 
reigned  supreme. 

England  depended  almost  entirely  upon  impor- 
tation during  this  period,  of  Netherlanders  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  Italians  during 
the  sixteenth.  It  remained  barren  soil  during  the 
two  following  centuries  as  well,  the  only  names 
of  note  being  Nicholas  Stone,  who  was  associated 
with  the  architect  Inigo  .Jones,  and  Grinling 
Gibbons  (d.  1721),  a  Dutchman  associated  with 
Christopher  Wren.  Flaxman  belongs  to  the  fol- 
low-ing  epoch. 

IIODERX    SCl'LPTl'RE. 

The  reaction  upon  the  extravagancies  in  form 
and  feeling  of  Baroque  sculpture  took  the  form 
of  a  return  to  classical  simplicity.  The  antique 
was  followed  more  closely  than  ever  before,  as 
well  in  subject  as  in  form.  Sculpture  lost  its 
religious  character  and  became  private  and  aris- 
tocratic. With  the  increasing  prominence  of  na- 
tional and  democratic  movements,  a  demand  for 
a  more  natural  art  arose.  Finally,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sculpture  began 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  actualities  of  life. 
The  earliest  leader  of  the  classical  reaction 
was  Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  whose  life 
work  was  done  at  Rome,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  movement  originated  by  Winckel- 
inann.  His  earliest  works  were  in  the  Baroque, 
the  spirit  of  which  is  still  evident  in  his 
.statuary  of  a  classical  character,  and  his 
art  represents  the  transition  from  the  Baroque 
to  the  more  purely  classical  spirit  of  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  ( 1770-i844) .  A  Dane  by  birth,  but  a 
Roman  by  adoption,  the  latter  became  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  classic  in  modern  art.  As 
Canova  had  excelled  in  statuary,  so  he  in  re- 
lief, using  the  purest  Greek  work  as  his  models, 
and  producing  the  highest  class  of  work  possible 
to  one  expressing  himself  in  the  dead  forms  of  a 
past  epoch.  From  Rome  the  influence  of  these 
men  radiated  throtighout  Europe,  transforming 
sculpture. 

France.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  clas- 
sical school  in  France  were  Antoine  Denis  Chau- 
det  (d.  1810),  whose  best  works  were  of  an  ideal 
character,  and  Francois  Joseph  Bosio  (d.  1845) 
and  .James  Pradier  (1702-1852),  who  attained  a 
higher  technical  perfection  by  a  tendency  toward 
sensiious  treatment.  Some  of  Pradier's  many 
piipils  manifested  within  their  classical  forms 
a  fendency  toward  naturalism. 

Corresponding  with  the  Romantic  reaction  in 
painting  there  came  a  similar  tendency  in  sculp- 
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tuie,  which  found  ils  iiispiralion  in  the  Middle 
Ajjt's,  I'roni  wliich  its  >ulijects  were  largely 
drawn.  Its  cliiel  itprL'si'iUative  was  I'li'aul't 
(lSUU-79),  but  UfitlKT  111'  iior  his  followers  made 
tctlinioal  iiiiijr(JVi'iiients  on  the  olassioists.  A 
uiure  iniiiorlant  form  of  the  reaction  was  natural- 
ism, whieh  found  its  eliief  early  representative 
in  David  d'Auj;ers  (1780-18.50),  whose  works  are 
a  transition  from  classieism  to  modern  realism. 
His  portrait  statues  and  Inists  are  often  not 
only  eharaeteristie.  but  absolutely  realistic.  The 
most  prominent  tigure  durinjr  the  tirst  lialf  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  Frantjois  Kude  (178-1 
18.').")l,  who  also  began  as  a  classicist,  but  soon 
yielded  to  an  innate  naturalism.  His  "Departure 
of  the  \olunteers  in  17'.l.3'"  on  the  Arch  of 
Triiunph  in  Paris  was  epueh-makin;;  in  modern 
sculpture.  The  same  naturalism  was  applied  to 
the  representation  of  wild  animals,  the  savage 
strength  and  character  of  which  was  presented 
with  great  force  by  Antoine  Louis  Harye  (1795- 
187 j),  and  by  his  pupil  Auguste  Nicolas  Cain 
{  18-22-94 ),  who  portrayed,  though  with  less 
ability,  the  greater  pachyderms. 

Classical  and  naturalistic  tendencies  run  paral- 
lel in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  an  increasing  influence  of  naturalism.  Among 
the  more  strictly  classical  are  men  like  Henri 
Chapu  (1833-91),  who  worked  freely  in  the 
Greek  spirit,  Duraont,  .JouH'roy,  and  Perraud. 
In  academic  circles  the  romantic  and  natural- 
i.stie  tendencies  have  gained  great  ground,  so 
much  so  that  the  Renaissance  rather  than  an- 
tiquity may  be  considered  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  well-balanced  and  technically  faultless 
compositions  of  men  like  Paul  Dubois  (1829 — |. 
Other  important  representatives  are  the  clever 
and  versatile  Falgui&re  (1831-1900);  Antonin 
Merci<5  (1845 — ),  who.se  art  is  graceful  and  re- 
fined; the  fantastic  but  more  highlv  individual 
Saint  Marceaux  (1845 — );  Bartholdi  (1834—), 
sculptor  of  the  Liberty  Statue  in  Xew  York  Har- 
bor; and  Louis  Ernest  Barrias  (1841 — ),  whose 
work  is  characterized  by  largeness  of  treat- 
ment. 

.Jean  Baptiste  Carpeaux  (1827-75).  a  pupil  of 
Rude,  carried  his  master's  naturalism  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  work  characterized  by 
great  abandon  and  dramatic  power  and  by  a 
sensuality  reminding  of  Rubens.  Emmanuel  Frf- 
miet  (1824)  combined  the  art  of  his  uncle  Rude 
with  that  of  Barye,  being  equally  successful  as 
an  animal  and  figure  sculptor.  His  works  are 
mostly  fine  equestrian  monuments  and  genre 
subjects.  Perhaps  the  greatest  works  of  all 
have  been  produced  by  the  later  naturalists,  who 
since  the  misfortunes  of  1870,  which  seem  to  have 
had  a  disciplinary  effect  upon  French  art  and 
life,  have  executed  works  of  the  highest  order. 
The  two  chief  leaders  were  Jules  Dalou  ( 1838 
— )  and  Auguste  Rodin  (1840 — ).  who  headed 
the  sculptors  in  the  secession  of  1890.  when, 
joining  with  the  painters,  they  formed  the  salon 
of  Champs  de  JIars.  The  former  is  a  realist  on  the 
order  of  Carpeaux.  refined  by  academic  train-, 
ing.  who  endeavors  to  maintain  an  historical  con- 
tinuity with  French  art  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  Rodin  is  probably  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  the  century.  Scorning  all  traditions  and  fol- 
lowing nature  alone,  without  regard  to  elegance 
of  form,  he  has  produced  dignified  though 
melancholy  statues,  which  will  bear  comparisim 
with  the  best  work  of  all  times.    A  verv  remark- 
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able  individuality  is  liartholom^  (1848 — ),  a 
painter  without  training  in  sculpture,  who  liai 
recently  produced  ma-teriiicces  of  the  tirst  order, 
especially  in  funerary  sculpture.  There  arc  many 
other  important  l;ihnts  in  France  whom  it  is 
impossible  even  to  mention  by  name.  In  seiil|i- 
inre,  even  more  than  in  painting,  Paris  has  be- 
come the  school  of  Europe.  The  minor  arts 
of  scul|)ture  have  also  been  most  highly  de- 
veloped. Chaplain  and  Koty  have  brought  the 
art  of  engraving  medals  to  high  perfection,  and 
great  success  in  medals  as  in  .statuettes  has  been 
achieved  by  Theodore  Riviere. 

Sculpture  in  Belgium  has  not  essentially  dif- 
fered from  th;it  in  France.  The  realistic  move- 
ment began  in  IS.IO.  producing  such  m<>n  as 
Fraikin  (  1S1!»-<I3|.  (  on-tantin  Meunii'r  (  1831 — ), 
who  with  line  realism  has  rejiresenled  the  dignity 
of  labor  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  .Millet,  and 
l.ambeaux  (1852 — ),  who  delights  in  fantastic 
Rubens-like  figures.  The  naturalism  of  Jules 
Lagae  (1802 — )  is  even  more  pronounced,  ami 
Cliarles  van  der  Stappen  (1843 — )  may  be  said 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two. 

E.XGLAXi).  The  first  representative  of  the  clas- 
sical reaction  in  Englaml  was  .John  Flaxman 
(  1755-lS2(i),  who,  with  renuirkable  purity  and 
fine  idealism,  excelled  in  designs  and  relief,  his 
larger  sculptural  work  being  often  deficient  in 
technique.  Pie  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of 
men  much  inferior  to  him,  like  Westmacott, 
Chantrey,  Bailey,  and  especially  .(ohn  tJibsou 
(d.  1800),  the  most  important  of  the  group. 
Their  work  was  cold  and  elegant,  and  often  de- 
ficient in  teeluiique.  A  new  spirit,  the  reaction 
against  cold  classicism,  came  with  .\lfrcil  Stevens 
(1817-75),  a  pupil  of  Thorwaldsen.  who  was, 
however,  more  infiuenced  by  Michelangelo  than 
by  the  antique,  and  brought  life  and  persimal 
feeling  into  English  sculpture.  .lohn  Henry 
Foley  (1818-74),  at  first  classical,  in  later  years 
became  UKjre  naturalistic ;  other  representatives 
of  the  transition  were  J.  Edgar  Boehm  (  1834-90) 
and  Thomas  Woolner  (1825-92).  who  in  his  later 
work  displayed  a  higher  degree  of  naturalism. 

The  greatest  change,  however,  has  come  over 
British  sculpture  since  1870.  Among  the  first 
to  show  the  new  tendency  were  S(nne  of  the  great 
iminters,  especially  George  F.  Watts  (1817 — ), 
who  ranks  equally  high  as  a  sculptor.  His  work 
is  grand  and  original  in  concejition.  full  and  rich 
in  modeling,  and  broad  in  treatment.  Frederick 
Leighton  (  18.30-90 1  is  more  advanced  in  his 
few  sculptural  efforts  than  in  his  painting.  The 
change,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  French  inllti- 
ence.  especially  to  Jules  Dalou.  who  was  for  some 
years  professor  in  the  South  Kensington  schools. 
Among  those  influenced  by  the  French  school  are 
Henry  Hugh  Armstead  (1828 — ).  George  Si- 
mond's  (1844—),  and  Thomas  Brock  (1847—), 
whose  work  is  well  balanced  and  excels  in  line. 
Hanio  Thornycroft's  (1850 — )  work,  though  mod- 
ern, represents  the  reaction  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  'Fleshy  ."school'  of  Carpeaux.  Eilward  Onslow 
Ford  (1852-1901)  did  work  refined  and  graceful 
in  form  anil  charming  in  sentiment.  The  great- 
est influence  of  the  i)resent  day  in  English 
sculpture  is  Alfred  Gilbert  (1854 — ).  a  very 
versatile  artist,  treating  with  high  poetic  imagi- 
nation subjects  both  dignified  and  light.  He  has 
made  much  use  of  goldsmith's  work  in  his  art,  and 
his  example  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
younger  artists.    Other  important  sculptors  of  re- 
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t.iit  vi,ii>  .nx-  lliirr.v  B«t(S  (1850-09),  George 
I'lnnklin  (I8G0— ).  a  ilocoialivp  sculptor,  tlie 
iiniiiial  sculptors  Uobert  Stark  and  John  Swan, 
uiiil  Frederick  Ponieroy,  who  has  made  fine 
statuettes. 

(iEBMAsy.  The  first  CJernian  classicist  oI_^im- 
portanee  was  .loliann  Heinrich  Dannccker  ( 1758- 
18-11),  who  establislicd  the  Stuttgart  school.  In 
Berlin,  .Johann  Gottfried  Schadow  (171)4-1850), 
althou;;!!  a  classicist,  and  superior  where  the 
ideal  element  was  involved,  l)e<;aii  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  historical  sculpture.  His  principal  fol- 
lowers were  his  son  Kudolf  Schadow  (d.  1822), 
Christian  Friedrieh  Tieck  (17761851),  and 
Christian  Ranch  (  1777-18,57),  the  greiitest  sculp- 
tor of  the  German  historical  school.  Though  his 
sense  of  form  was  relined  by  the  antique.  Raucli's 
art  was  in  the  main  naturalistic,  and  faitliful  to 
historical  detail.  In  a  scries  of  fine  monumental 
sculptures  he  succeeded  in  the  rendition  of  mod- 
ern costume.  Amoiif!  liis  followers  were  Drake, 
Bliiser.  Sehievelbein.  Kiss,  famous  for  his  animals 
in  bronze,  Siemering.  Encke,  and  Schweinitz. 
The  tendency  of  the  Berlin  school  was  toward 
liistorical  aiid  naturalistic  sculpture.  At  Dres- 
den. Krnst  Kietschel  (1804-61).  the  best  of 
Ranch's  pupils,  continued  his  master's  style,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  Romanticism.  Ernst  Hiihnel 
(1811-91)  represents  rather  the  transition  from 
classical  to  romantic  style,  while  Johannes  Schil- 
ling (1828 — ),  Rietschel's  most  distinguished 
pupil,  shows  a  tendency  toward  the  Rococo  in 
such  works  as  the  National  Monument  in  the 
Xiederwald. 

At  Munich  the  tendency  was  toward  Romanti- 
cism, modified  by  the  classic  style.  Konrad  Eber- 
liard  (1708-1859)  executed  a  large  number  of 
niediiFval  subjects.  Lndwig  Sehwanthaler  (1802- 
48 ) ,  notwithstanding  his  training  under  Thor- 
waldsen,  was  best  in  the  treatment  of  national 
subjects  of  a  romantic  character.  Not  until  the 
end  <if  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  naturalistic 
tendency  definitely  triumph,  especially  at  Berlin 
in  the  work  of  Reinhold  Begas  (1831 — ).  Avhose 
ma.sterpieee  is  the  memorial  to  William  I.  (un- 
veiled 1897),  and  in  that  of  Karl  Begas,  Eberlein, 
Geiger,  Seliott,  and  others.  Much  more  pro- 
nounced is  the  naturalism,  in  their  sculptural 
efforts,  of  the  painters  Franz  Stuck,  in  Munich, 
and  Max  Klinger,  at  Leipzig,  where  also  Karl 
SefTner  is  conspicuous  as  a  realistic  portrayer. 
In  Vienna  the  modern  period  was  ushered  in  by 
Fernkorn  (1813-78),  of  Schwanthaler's  school, 
and  counts  among  its  chief  representatives  Zum- 
busch  (1830—),  Kundniann  (18.38—),  Weyr 
(1847 — ).  and.  pronouncedly  naturalistic,  Viktor 
Tilgner  (1844-96).  Arthur 'Strasser  (1854—)  is 
es]iecially  noted  for  his  polychrome  statuary. 
Among  the  German  sculptors  who  settled  in 
foreign  parts,  the  most  distinguished  are  Emil 
Wolff  (1802-79)  in  Rome,  and  Adolf  Hildebrand 
(1847 — )    in  Florence. 

Other  European  Countries.  In  Italy  the 
classical  tendency  has  been  stronger  than  else- 
where in  Europe,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
realism  has  therefore  been  more  retarded.  The 
chief  pupil  of  Canova  was  Pietro  Tenerani  (1789- 
18.58),  afterwards  an  ardent  follower  of  Thor- 
waldsen:  Poinpeo  Marchesi  (1789-1858)  is  known 
for  his  colossal  statues.  The  Italian  romanticists 
tried  to  unite  naturalistic  with  classical  tenden- 
cies, as  mav  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Bartolini  (d. 
18.50),  Panipaloni  (d.  1847),  and  Pio  Fedi  (181.5- 


92).  Far  more  naturalistic,  though  still  clas- 
sical, compared  with  other  eontem])orary  Euro- 
pean sculptors,  were  Giovanni  DuprC'  (1817-82), 
Vicenzo  Vela  (1822-91),  and  Giulio  Monteverde 
( 1837 — ) .  The  most  impoi-tant  sculptor  of  the 
present  day  is  Ettore  Ximeues,  who  has  executed 
a  large  number  of  monumental  works  of  im- 
portance. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  followed  the  gen- 
eral European  development,  the  Renaissance  find- 
ing entrance  later  than  elsev\'here  in  Europe.  The 
influences  were  at  first  Netherlandish,  but  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  French  masters  Avere 
mostly  employed.  In  Serg'el  ( 1740-1814) ,  Sweden 
possessed  a  classicist  whose  works  are  said  to 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  Thor- 
waldsen.  Bystrom  (1783-1848)  and  Fogelberg 
(1786-1854)  followed  in  his  wake.  Sergei's  pupils 
and  those  of  Thorwaldsen  in  Denmark  early 
tended  toward  romantic  subjects  from  Norse 
niytholog)'.  Most  akin  to  Thorwaldsen's  art  was 
tliat  of  Bissen  (1798-1868).  At  present  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  these  countries  is  naturalistic, 
after  French  models,  and  its  most  prominent 
exponent  is  the  Norwegian  IStefan  Sinding 
(1840 — ).  A  strong  naturalism,  cond)ined  with 
sharp  characterization,  is  also  the  principal  trait 
of  Russian  sculpture,  which  is  of  very  recent 
growth.  The  best  known  artists  are  Lanceray, 
whose  bronzes  are  full  of  ■spirited  action  com- 
bined with  detailed  execution,  and  Lieberich 
(1828 — ),  a  sculptor  of  animals. 

United  States.  Neither  distinguished  for- 
eigners like  the  Italian  Cerachi  and  the  French- 
man Houdon,  who  came  to  America  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  nor  self-taught  Americans 
like  William  Rusk  (1757-1853),  of  Philadelphia, 
and  .John  Frazee  (1790-1852),  had  any  inrtuence 
on  the  development  of  American  sculpture.  The 
first  artists  of  prominence  belong  to  the  school 
of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  The  first  to  go  to 
Rome  was  Horatio  Greenough  ( 1805-52 ) ,  who 
executed  portrait  statues,  like  Washington  as 
the  Olv-mpian  Zeus,  in  classical  garb,  and  a  num- 
ber of"  refined  busts.  Hiram  Powers  (1805-73), 
whose  "Greek  Slave"  is  well  known,  was  a  con- 
scientious artist.  Thomas  Crawford  (1813-57) 
was  more  original,  mingling  the  classical  spirit 
with  American  sentiment.  Erastus  Dow  Palmer 
(1817—),  William  Wetmore  Story  (1819-96), 
and  Randolph  Rogers  (1825-92)  were  less  ini- 
jiortant  representatives  of  the  same  group.  John 
Rogers  (1829 — )  appealed  to  sentiment  and  every- 
day incident  by  statuette  groups  of  military  and 
domestic  subjects.  The  most  able  of  the  later 
American  classicists  were  William  Henry  Rine- 
hart  (1825-74),  who  did  both  ideal  works  and 
])ublic  monuments  in  a  pure  dignified  style,  and 
Harriet  Hosmer  (1830 — ),  the  favorite  pupil  of 
the  English  sculptor  Gibson.  Only  two  promi- 
nent sculptors  of  the  early  period  were  distinctly 
national  in  spirit.  Henry  Kirke  Brown  (1814- 
86)  executed  public  monuments  with  a  vigorous 
style,  and  his  pupil  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (1830—)  is 
widely  known  for  his  statues  and  statuettes  of 
Indians  and  negroes.  Ward's  remarkable  gifts 
of  composition  and  form  have  raised  him  to  the 
highest  rank  among  American  artists. 

Since  about  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition (1876)  classicism  has  ceased  to  influence 
-American  art.  A  number  of  sculptors  like 
Ephraim  Key.ser  (1850 — ),  of  Baltimore,  have 
had  German  training,  while  others  have  remained 
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in  Italy,  but  by  far  tlie  most  important  influ- 
ince  has  conic  from  Paris.  Howard  Kobcrts 
I  1.S45 — )  was  the  first  to  show  l'"rcncli  inllucnco; 
(llin  I.cvi  Warner  (  lS44-!Hi).  a  pupil  of  the  fx-olc 
(Ics  Bciiux-Arts,  liail  executed  stroiij;  character- 
istic busts  and  portrait  statues,  as  well  as 
work  in  higher  relief,  when  his  life  was  termi- 
nated b.v  an  accident.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens 
(1848 — )  has  gained  remarkable  fame  from  the 
decorative  and  illustrative  character  of  his 
work.  Daniel  Chester  French  (IS'jO — ),  whose 
training  is  chielly  American,  is  a  nuister  of  .senti- 
iiiciit  treated  in  sculpture  with  infallible  good 
ta>te  and  in  remarkably  pure  forms.  ilore 
tlioroughly  Parisian  is  Frederick  MacMonnies 
(  lSti3 — ).  a  ]nipil  of  Saint  C4audens.  who  in  a 
nervous,  highly  modern  style  has  executed  a 
number  of  statues  of  good  taste  and  powerful 
realism.  Herbert  Adams,  although  modern  and 
realistic,  has  found  inspiration  in  the  Florentine 
Eenaissance,  with  the  best  products  of  which  his 
works  bear  favorable  comparison. 

Besides  these  artists  mention  should  be  made 
of  William  Orilway  Partridge:  Paul  Bartlett, 
the  author  of  the  Lafa.vette  statue  in  Paris; 
Karl  Bitter,  who  has  designed  much  architectural 
sculpture  for  great  buildings ;  Charles  H.  Nie- 
haus,  a  master  of  modeling;  J.  Massey  Rhind, 
who  had  done  good  decorative  work ;  A.  P.  Proc- 
tor, the  sculptor  of  Indian  life;  Edward  Kemys, 
who  has  portrayed  in  an  admirable  manner  Amer- 
ican native  animals.  Among  younger  sculptors 
George  Grav  Barnard  has  recently  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  difficult  and  ambitious  projects. 

BiBLiouR.vpiiY.  For  the  liistory  of  sculpture  in 
general,  consult:  Liibke,  GcschiclUe  der  Plaslik 
(3d  ed..  1880;  Eng.  trans..  London,  1872)  ;  Viar- 
dot.  Lcs  mervciUes  de  la  sculpture  (Paris.  1809)  ; 
and  JIarquand  and  Frothingluim's  excellent  and 
reliable  Trxt-honk  of  the  History  of  Sculpture 
(Xew  York.  li)(11).  For  Greek  and  Greeo-Roman 
sculpture,  Bnmn.  Gescliichte  der  gricchischen 
KiiiisHcr  (Stuttgart.  1891).  and  Overbeck.  Oe- 
schiclite  der  firiechischen  Plastik  (Leipzig.  1894). 
There  is  no  general  dictionary  of  sculptors  and 
sculpture,  as  there  are  of  painting  and  architec- 
ture. The  earliest  work  on  Italian  sculpture  is 
that  of  Cicognara  (Venice.  1813-18)  :  the  most  re- 
fined and  appreciative  commentarv  is  still  Burck- 
hardt's  Cicerone  (10th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900).  See 
also  Reymond,  La  sculpture  forentine  (Florence, 
1898-1900):  Bode.  Italienisehe  Rildhnuer  der 
Renaissance  (Berlin,  1887).  In  English  the  most 
comprehensive  treatment  is  Perkins,  Tuscan 
Kcnlptors  (London,  1864).  and  Italian  Sculptors 
(ill..  1808)  ;  see  also  his  IJistorical  Handhook  of 
Italian  Sculpture  (New  York,  1883)  ;  and  the 
latest  works:  Freeman,  Italian  Sculpture  of  the 
Renaissance  (London,  1901).  and  Hurl.  Tuscan 
Sculpture  (New  Y'ork,  1902),  the  latter  popular 
in  character.  For  France  the  most  extensive 
work  is  Gonse,  La  sculpture  franfaisr  (Paris, 
1895)  :  see  also  Lami.  Dictionnairc  dcs  sculptcurs 
dc  Vccole  fran^aise  (ib.,  1898)  :  Brownell,  French 
Art  (New  York.  1901  )  :  Franziisische  Slnilpturen 
der  Keuzeit  (139  heliogravures.  Berlin.  1890-97)  ; 
Lady  Dilke.  French  Areliitccts  and  Sculptors  of 
the  Eifililccnth  Centurii  (London.  1900)  ;  and  the 
general  works  on  the  French  Renaissance.  (See 
Rexais.sance.  )  For  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 
sult especiall.v  the  monographs  in  the  Gaxctte 
des  Beaux-Arts.  German  sculpture  up  to  the 
nineteenth    centur,v   is   best    discussed    in    Bode, 
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Oeschichic  dvr  deutschrn  I'laslilc  (Berlin,  188.5)  ; 
for  the  nioilern  period,  mi'  lleilmeyer  (Munich, 
1901)  ;  and  for  illustrations,  Arthur  Schuiz  (Ber- 
lin. 1900).  Consult  also  Spielmaiui.  Iiriti.-.h 
Sculpture  of  To-day  (London,  1901);  Cadin. 
Masters  of  American  Sculpture  (New  York, 
1903). 

SCULPTURE  SOCIETY,  Natio.nal.  A  so- 
ciely  loniKd  in  .New  York  in  1893  to  foster  the 
taste  for,  and  encourage  the  production  of.  ideal 
.sculpture  for  the  househohl  and  museum;  to 
promote  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
sciuares,  and  parks  with  sculpture  of  a  high 
class;  to  improve  the  (luality  of  the  .sculptor's 
art  as  applied  to  industries;  and  to  provide  from 
lime  to  time  for  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and 
ol)jects  of  industrial  art  into  which  sculpture  en- 
ters. There  are  two  classes  of  members — sculp- 
tors and  non-sculptors.  The  number  of  members 
in  1903  was  al)OUt  80  of  the  former  class,  and 
about   250  of  the  second. 

SCUP  (contracted  from  North  American  In- 
dian niishcup,  from  i>ilshe-h-uppe.  large-scaled, 
tliick-scaled),  ScippAlo,  or  PoRUY.  A  fish 
iStenotomus  chri/sops)  of  the  family  Sparid.T 
(q.v.)  resembling  the  sheepshead  (q.v.), 
very  abundant  ofT  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
I'nited  States  south  of  Cape  Cod,  and  highly 
valued  as  a   tooth.some  food-fish.     It  is  brown, 


^    >. 


with  bright  reflections,  and  about  a  foot  in 
length.  It  approaches  the  coast  to  spawn  among 
the  eel  grass  in  earlv  sunuuer,  and  feeds  mainl.v 
upon  mollusks.  sand-worms,  and  other  animal 
matter.  This  habit  makes  it  exccedingl.v  useful 
as  a  scavenger,  and  it  congregates  near  fertilizer 
factories  and  similar  places  where  ofTal  is  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  is  especially  liked  in  Southern 
markets,  where  it  is  called  porgv.  as  also  is 
a  Southern  congener  (Stcnotomus  aculeatus) . 
Compare  PoRCY.  Consult  (loode.  Fishery  Indus- 
tries, sec.  i.      (Washington,  1884). 

SCURVY  (variant  of  .scurf i/.  from  scurf.  AS. 
scurf,  sccorf.  OllG.  seorf.  Ger.  Schurf.  scurf,  from 
AS.  sccorfan,  OHG.  scurfan,  Ger.  schiirfen.  to 
gnaw,  scratch),  or  ScoHHrTr.s.  A  constitutional 
disease,  characterized  bv  profound  alterations  in 
the  blood  resulting  in  hemorrhages  beneath 
the  skin,  nnicous  membranes,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  .and  bv  a  spongy  condition  of  the 
gums,  an:rmia.  and  great  weakness.  It  is  induced 
chiefly  by  the  deprivation  of  fresh  vegetable  food, 
and  is  not  contagious.  From  the  earliest  times 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centurv 
scurvy  had  been  the  scourge  of  sailors.  The  cause 
was  the  exclusive  diet  then  prevalent  aboard  ship 
of  salt  meat  and  hard  bread,  with  a  deficient  ajid 
impure   supply   of   drinking  water,   upon   which 
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sailors  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  long  voy- 
ages. Since  the  iK-ginning  of  the  ninoteentli  cen- 
tury sea  scurvy  lias  become  comparatively  rare. 
The  shorter  vovages  of  modern  times,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  steam,  and  the  compulsory 
carrying  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  lemon  or 
lime  juice,  have  made  the  disease  almost  un- 
known at  sea,  although  it  is  still  found  on  land 
among  garrisons  and  in  prisons,  in  staiviiig.  iso- 
lated conununities,  and  among  improi)erly  fed 
infants. 

Scurvy  generally  comes  on  slowly,  with  loss  of 
color,  weakness  and  apathy,  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  in  a  week  or  more  small 
hemorrhages  (petechia-)  occur  under  the  skin  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  spots  are  small, 
red  or  reddish  brown,  some  of  them  resembling 
bruises.  Later  there  may  be  seen  large  ex- 
travasations of  blood  into  the  eyelids,  and  tense 
brawny  swellings  will  be  found  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbows  or  knees,  in  front  of  the  tibia,  and  under 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  due  to  the  effusion  of  blood 
or  serum  into  or  between  tlie  soft  tissues  and  tlie 
bones.  The  gums  become  swollen,  spongy,  ul- 
cerated, and  bleed  at  tlie  slightest  touch.  The 
teeth  may  loosen  or  even  fall  out.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  toothless  infants  and  elderly  persons 
the  gums  are  but  little  afl'ected.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  lasted  for  some  time  the  patient  has 
a  sallow,  bloated  look,  is  short  of  breath,  subject 
to  fainting  spells,  and  quite  unable  to  exert  him- 
self mentally  or  physically.  Xose-bleed  and 
swelling  of  the  feet  often  occur.  An  atl'ectioii  of 
the  vision  known  as  hcmcnilopia  may  be  an  early 
symptom.  This  consists  of  entire  blindness  in 
the  dusk  or  darkness,  without  interference  with 
the  sight  during  the  day.  Death  takes  place 
after  several  weeks  from  exhaustion  or  hemor- 
rhage unless  suitable  treatment  is   instituted. 

Children  from  six  months  to  two  years  old  are 
sometimes  attacked  with  scorbutus  {infatitile 
scurvy  or  Barlow's  disease),  the  essential  lesion 
of  which  is  a  subperiosteal  hemorrhage,  which 
causes  thickening  and  tenderness  algng  the  shafts 
of  the  bones.  It  occurs  as  a  result  of  exclusive 
feeding  with  condensed  milk,  the  various  pre- 
pared infant's  foods,  or  sterilized  milk.  The 
disease  is  often  associated  with  rickets,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  eartliy  pallor,  spongy  and 
bleeding  gums,  after  dentition,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  limbs  referred  to  above. 

Treatment  depends  on  the  use  of  an  abundance 
of  fresh  vegetable  food,  such  as  onions,  mashed 
potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  spinach,  with 
fresh  meat,  and  the  administration  of  lime, 
lemon,  or  orange  juice  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
ounces  daily.  In  infants  the  orange  juice  and 
the  restoration  of  a  diet  suitable  to  the  age  w'ill 
be  sufficient.  \\'hen  the  mouth  is  sore  and  masti- 
cation is  impossible,  milk,  beef  tea.  broth,  and 
eggs  may  be  given.  For  the  prevention  of  scurvy 
in  time  of  war,  or  on  shipboard  or  in  places 
where  fresh  food  is  scarce,  canned  vegetables  will 
take  the  place  of  fresh  to  a  great  extent.  In 
addition  to  these,  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  daily, 
or  the  addition  of  the  malates,  citrates,  tartrates, 
and  lactates  of  potassium  to  the  food  or  drink 
will  be  found  efficient  preventives.  The  law 
requires  merchant  ships  to  serve  lime  juice  to 
each  man  daily  after  ten  days  at  sea.  This  is 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  brandy,  whisky, 
or  other  liquor. 


SCURVY-GRASS  (Cochkuiia).  A  genus  of 
small  annual,  biennial,  or  rarely  perennial  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Crucifera;  with  an  acrid  bit- 
ing taste,  due  to  the  pungent  volatile  oil  char- 
acteristic of  horse-radish.  Common  scurvy- 
grass  (Cochlearia  o/licinalis) ,  which  is  sometimes 
a  foot  high,  is  a  very  variable,  widely  distributed 
plant  in  rocky  and  muddy  places,  on  high 
mountains,  in  Arctic  regions,  and  on  seashores 
throughout  the  world,  it  was  formerly  valued 
by  sailors  as  a  preventive  of  or  remedy  for 
scurvy. 

SCUTAGE,  or  ESCUAGE  (Lat.  scutum, 
shield  I .  A  pecuniary  tax  .sometimes  levied  by  the 
Crown,  in  feudal  times,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
personal  service  of  the  vassal. 

SCUTARI,  skoo'ta-re  (Turk.  Ishkodra).  A 
town  of  Albania,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Vila- 
yet of  Scutari,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Scutari,  12  miles  from  the  Adriatic 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  B  3).  It  is  a  forti- 
■  lied  town  dominated  by  a  citadel.  It  has  some 
manufactories,  a  bazaar,  and  yards  for  build- 
ing coasting  vessels.  There  is  an  export  trade  in 
skins,  woolens,  sumach,  and  grain.  Scutari,  the 
ancient  Scodra,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
in  B.  c.  168.  At  the  close  of  the  iliddle  .Ages  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  In  1477  it 
withstood  an  eight  months'  siege  by  the  Sultan 
ilohammed  II.,  but  two  years  later  was  ceded 
to  tlie  Porte.     Population, "about  30.000. 

SCUTARI  (Turk.  Uskudar).  A  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  op- 
posite Constantinople,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  2).  It  contains  sev- 
eral mosques,  bazaars,  baths,  colleges,  and 
schools.  There  are  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton 
fabrics,  and  leather.  Scutari  is  the  rendezvous 
and  starting  point  of  caravans  trading  with 
the  interior  of  Asia.  It  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  extensive  cemeteries,  adorned  with  magnificent 
cypresses,  the  chosen  resting-place  of  many  of 
tiie  Turks  of  Constantinople.  The  town  acquired 
notoriety  during  the  Russian  War  (185.3-56), 
when  the  enormous  barracks  built  by  Sultan 
ilahmud  were  occupied  by  the  English  troops, 
and  formed  the  scene  of  Lady  Nightingale's  la- 
bors. Scutari  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Chrysopolis.  About  two  miles  to  the  south  lies 
.the  village  of  Kadikiii.  the  ancient  Chalcedon. 
Population,  estimated  at  80,000. 

SCYLAX,  sllaks  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  SmXaf, 
.S7,-)/;(/j-) .  A  Greek  geographer  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  Herodotus  (4.  44)  says  that  he  was 
sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  probably  about  B.C. 
508,  to  explore  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and 
then  sailed  west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  completing  the  voyage  in  thirty 
months.  The  Periplus  now  extant  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Seylax  (edited  by  Fabricius,  1883) 
is  almost  certainly  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

SCYLLA  (sil'l.i)  AND  CHARYBDIS,  ka  rib'- 
ilis  (  Lat,,  from  Gk.  2/«'>XXa,  Ski/Ud,  and  Xdpi</3Sis, 
Charybdis) .  Two  sea  monsters  described  in  the 
Odi/ssei/  (xii.  73  flf. ),  personifications  of  the  dan- 
,sers  of  navigation  near  rocks  and  eddies.  Scylla 
is  described  as  dwelling  in  a  cave  in  a  precipitous 
clitT.  a  monster  with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long 
necks,  each  bearing  a  head  with  three  rows  of 
teeth.  With  these  she  devours  any  prey  that 
comes  within  reach,  and  snatches  six  men  from 
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the  sliip  of  Odysseus.  Opposite  her,  a  bowshot's 
distance,  is  a  low  rock,  where  under  a  wild  fig- 
tree  C'harybdis  sucks  in  and  belches  forth  the 
water  three  times  daily,  and  nothing  that  conies 
near  can  escape.  Tliis  dangerous  passage,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  both  dangers,  was 
early  localized  by  Oreck  travelers  at  the  Straits 
of  llessina.  In  Homer  Scylla's  mother  is 
called  Cratais,  but  later  legend  told  many  sto- 
ries about  her,  wliicli  in  general  relate  that  she 
was  a  beautiful  maiden,  beloved  by  a  god  (as 
(Jlaucus  or  Poseidon)  and  transformed  by  a 
jealous  rival,  Circe  or  Amphitrite.  The  Greeks 
of  the  Saronie  Gulf  told  how  Seylla,  daughter 
of  Nisus,  King  of  Megara,  won  bj-  her  love  or  a 
bribe,  betrayed  her  father  to  Jlinos  of  Cn'le. 
Slinos,  however,  di.sgusted  by  her  unnatural 
treachery,  dragged  her  at  his  rudder  vuitil  she 
was  transformed  into  the  monster  or  the  sea-bird 
Ciris,  which  is  always  pursued  by  the  sea-eagle 
into  which  Xisus  had  been  changed. 

SCYLLIS,  sil'lis  (Lat.,  from  Gk.SxuWis,  Hkijl- 
lis).  An  early  Greek  sculptor  wliose  name  is 
associated  witli  tluit  of  Dipoenus.     See  Dii>(ENU,s 

AND    SCYLLIS. 

SCYPHOZOA,  si'fo-zo'a  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  o-kiJ^os,  skiijihof:.  cup  +  f(?ov,  coon,  ani- 
mal). A  class  of  Ccelenterata  (q.v. )  cliaracter- 
ized  by  the  seyphistoma  or  polyp-like  early 
stage.     See  Medusa. 

SCYBOS,  si'ros.  An  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
the  largest  of  the  northern  Sporades,  2.5  miles 
northeast  of  Cape  Kumi,  Euboea  (ilap:  Greece, 
F  3).  Length,  19  miles;  area,  77  square  miles. 
Skyros  is  mountainous  and  uncultivated  in  the 
south,  but  the  northern  part  has  fertile  plains 
wliieh  produce  excellent  wheat.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  vine  growing  and  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  only  town  on  the  island  is  Skyros, 
Imilt  on  a  high  peak  on  the  eastern  coast,  the 
broad  smnniit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  and  was  the  site  of  'the  lofty  Scyros' 
of  Homer.  The  island  is  connected  with  the 
Homeric  legends  of  Theseus  and  Achilles.  Popu- 
lation, in   1896,  3512. 

SCYTHIA,  sith'J-a  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^KuSla, 
likifthia).  According  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  a 
vast,  undefined  region,  lying  north  and  east  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  inhabited  by  a 
large  number  of  barbarous  nomadic  tribes; 
tliough  in  a  more  restricted  sense  the  Scythians 
are  identified  with  the  Scoloti.  who  inhabited  the 
plains  of  Southeastern  Europe.  These  tribes 
have  been  thought  to  be  of  Mongolian  origin, 
but  the  prevalent  modern  opinion  is  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Indo-IIuropean  family.  They  are 
frequent!}'  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (see  espe- 
cially book  iv. )  and  other  Greek  writers,  and 
are  described  as  herdsmen  without  settled  abodes, 
living  like  Gypsies  in  tent-covered  wagons,  cruel 
in  war  and  filthy  in  their  habits.  In  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  they  invaded  iledia  and  were  driven 
off  by  Cyaxares  only  after  a  ten  years'  struggle. 
Darius  invaded  their  country  about  B.C.  .508,  but 
retreated  after  heavy  losses  from  attacks  and 
from  the  hardships  of  the  trackless  country.  The 
Scythians  of  Europe  were  finally  overcome  and 
exterminated  or  assimilated  by  the  Sarmatians. 
who  afterwards  occupied  their  country.  In  the 
farther  East,  however,  the  Scythian  tribes  main- 
tained themselves,  and  invaded  Parthia   and   In- 


dia, where  their  leaders  adopted  Huddhism  and 
established  dynasties  that  lasted  foi  centuries. 
To  the  Romans,  iScylhia  meant  the  little-known 
wastes  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  river  Volga 
to  India  and  China.  Consult:  Neumann.  Die 
Ilclhnen  iin  Sl.-iillunlainlr  (Herlin,  18n.5)  ;  Hei- 
chardt,  l.anilisUiiittU'  ion  SLiilhirn  (Halle, 
188!));  Krau.se.  ruisl.o-Land  (Glogau,  18!ll); 
Latyshtehev.  Kcylliica  ct  Cdiicosica  (Saint  Peters- 
burg.  18!I3). 

SCYTHOP'OLIS  (I.at..  fnmi  (ik.  Ix^gdwoXit, 
.*<'Ai///i(>/)o/i.s) .  The  classical  name  of  a  town  of 
Palestine,  the  biblical  lieth-sliean  or  IJelhshan, 
the  modern  Beisan,  about  1.5  miles  .south  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  3  miles  west  of  the 
.lordan.  .\lt hough  assigneil  to  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
sch  (.losh.  xvii.  11,  l(i),  the  original  Canaanites 
kept  possession  of  it  (.lud.  i.  27),  and  it  is  not 
initil  the  days  of  Solomon  that  we  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hebrews  (I.  Kings  iv.  12).  When 
Saul  and  his  sons  fell  in  the  battle  of  (lilboa, 
the  Philistines  fastened  their  bodies  to  the  wall 
of  Bethshean,  whence  the  nien  of  .Jalnssh-Gilead 
afterwards  removed  them  (I.  Sam.  x.xxi.  10-13; 
11.  Sam.  xxi.  12).  Bethshean  was  called 
Scythopolis  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  at  which 
time  it  was  tributary  to  the  Ptolemies.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Decapolis.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Cliristian  bishopric  in  the  fourth  century.  There 
are  extensive  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
modern  town. 

SEA.     See  Ocean. 

SEA,  Law.s  of  the.  See  Makitimk  Law; 
N.4VIGAT10N   Laws. 

SEA-ADDER.  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback 
(q.v.). 

SEA-ANEMONE.  The  name  applied  to 
polyps  iir  zci.qihytes  (Actinozoa)  which  do  not 
secrete  a  coral-stock,  and  resemble  Mowers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  mesembryanthemum.  They  are 
also  called  aetinians.  They  arc  practically  station- 
ary, though  they  can  slowly  move  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  to  which  they  are  attached.  They 
are  in  general  as  broad  as  high,  and  nmre  or 
less  vase-like,  the  mouth  being  surrounded  by 
one  or  more  circles  of  tentacles.  They  may  at- 
tain a  diameter  of  several  inches,  though  few  are 
ever  more  than  three  inches  across.  The  com- 
mon aetinian  of  our  coast  (.irlinohohi  mar- 
ginala)  is  to  be  found  l>etwcen  tide-marks  on 
rocks  under  seaweed,  in  liilal  pools,  but  grows 
most  luxuriantly  on  the  piles  of  wharves  and 
bridges.  In  the  tentacles  are  lo<lged  the  lasso- 
cells,  or  nematocysts  (q.v.).  by  which  it  ob- 
tains its  prey.  When  a  passing  shrimp  or  small 
fish  comes  in  contact  with  certain  tentacles,  the 
barbed  thread  is  thrown  out  from  the  lasso-cell; 
these  paralyze  the  victim,  and  the  other  tentacles 
assist  in  dragging  it  into  the  distensible  month, 
where  it  is  partly  digested,  the  process  being  com- 
pleted in  the  second  or  lower  division  of  the 
digestive  canal.  At  the  base  of  certain  tentacles 
are  the  eye-specks.  The  process  of  taking  food 
is  almost  purely  reflex. 

Nearly  all  aetinians  multiply  by  budding,  as 
well  as  by  eggs.  The  new  individuals  arise  at 
the  base  of  the  body,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  young  ones  growing  out  from  the  base, 
and  finally  becoming  free,  .\dult  sea-anemones 
in  rare  cases  subdivide  longitiulinally.  (See 
Sciiizor.oxY.)     The  young  grow  up  without  any 
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inetiiinorpliosis.  In  most  ailiniaiis  the  digestive 
MU'  I'oniis  a  blind  pouch,  but  in  Ceriantlius,  which 
lives  in  deep  water,  buried  in  the  mud  or  fine 
sand,  where  it  secretes  a  leathery  tube,  the 
stomach  or  intestine  opens  out  at  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  youn-;  of  the  European  Ceriantlius,  as 
also  of  Edwardsia,  unlike  those  of  other  actin- 
ians.  lives  at  the  surface,  being  free-swimming. 
Consult:  Gosse,  The  Aquarium  (London,  1834); 
lirilish  Sca-Aiiemones  and  Corals  (ib.,  1858)  ; 
E.  C.  and  A.  Agassiz,  Seaside  Studies  in 
Salural  History  (Boston,  1871);  Arnold,  The 
Sea  Ihuch  at  Low  Tide  (New  York,  1900). 

SEA-BASS.  A  large  family  (Serranidir)  of 
marine.  j)erc-h-like  fishes,  abounding  in  all  warm 
seas  and  in  some  fresh  waters.  They  remain  as 
a  rule  in  comparatively  deep  water,  except  when 
they  approach  the  shore  for  spawning  in  the  early 
sunmier;  are  carnivorous,  feeding  near  the  bot- 
tom: are  powerful  swimmers  and  leapers;  are 
often  very  handsomely  colored  and  marked ;  and 
are  excellent  food.  Some  have  commercial  im- 
portance (see  Fisheries),  while  others  are  prom- 
inent among  game  fishes.  About  60  genera  and 
400  species  are  recognized  in  the  family  as  now 
delineated.  ( For  classification,  see  .Jordan  and 
Eigenmann,  Bulletin  viii..  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  Washington.  1888;  and  Boulenger, 
Catalogue  of  Teleostean  Fishes  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, vol.  i.,  London,  1895).  A  typical  species 
and  the  one  best  known  under  this  name  in  the 
United  States  is  the  black  sea-bass  (Cetitropristes 
striatus),  illustrated  in  the  Colored  Plate  of 
FooD-FiSHES,  with  the  article  Fisii  .4.S  Food. 
It  is  about  18  inches  long  and  three  pounds  in 
weight,  and  is  dusky  brown  or  black,  more  or  less 
mottled,  and  with  pale  longitudinal  streaks.  It 
is  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  fishes  for  the  table.  Local  names  for  it 
are  "blackfish,'  'black  Harry,'  'hannahill,'  and 
'tallywag.'  This  species  is  of  special  interest  to 
fish-culturists  as  the  one  with  which  Mather,  in 
1874,  first  succeeded  in  producing  artificial 
fertilization,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  modern  methods. 

Other  prominent  marine  Serranidse  in  America 
are  the  jew-fishes.  nigger-fishes,  groupers,  hinds, 
guasas.  scamps,  squirrel-fishes,  and  yellowtails. 
The  typical  genus  Serranus  is  represented  in 
Europe  and  in  Eastern  waters  by  familiar  and 
useful  species  frequently  called  sea-perches,  of 
which  a  very  handsome  Eastern  one  {Serranus 
marfiinalis)  is  well  known  on  .Japanese  and  Phil- 
ippine coasts.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Fishes  of 
THE  Philippines.  Consult  general  works  on 
ichthyology  (see  Fish)  ;  and  for  American  forms 
especially  the  writings  of  Goode,  Bean,  and 
Jordan. 

SEA-BREAM.  A  British  name  for  several 
fishes  of  the  family  Sparidse  (q.v.).  especially 
a  common  and  useful  species  (Pagellus  centro- 
dontes)  of  the  European  coast.  The  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  American  'sailor's  choice' 
(Ijfifjndoii  rhoiiihoides) .    See  Bream. 

SEA'BBIGHT.  A  borough  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  .J.,  27  miles  south  of  New  York  City ; 
on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  .Jersey  (Map: 
New  .Jersey,  .E  3).  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a 
residential  place  and  as  a  summer  resort.  It 
dates  from  1800.    Population,  in  1900,  1.198. 


SEA'BTJRY,  Sahiel  (1729-90).  The  first 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He 
was  born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1748.  and  later  studied  medicine  and  theology  at 
Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  ])rie<l 
at  the  end  of  1733.  and  returned  to  America  five 
months  later,  engaging  in  pastoral  work  first  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  then  at  .Jamaica,  L.  I. 
(1757-(j6),  and  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.  (1760- 
75).  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  parish  owing 
to  his  loyalist  or  Tory  sentiments,  which  he  ad- 
vocated in  able  pamphlets,  sufl'ering  im])rison- 
ment  and  practical  exile  for  his  convictions.  In 
March.  1783,  he  was  elected  bishop  by  the  four- 
teen Episcopal  clergymen  then  resident  in  Con- 
necticut, and  went  to  London  to  seek  consecra- 
tion from  the  English  prelates.  But  various 
difficulties,  chiefly  political,  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  action ;  and,  after  waiting  more  than  a 
year,  he  made  tlie  same  request  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  They,  un- 
hampered by  any  connection  with  the  State,  were 
willing  to  act,  and  Seabury  was  accordingly  con- 
secrated on  November  14,  1784,  by  the  Bishops 
of  Aberdeen  and  Moray  and  Ross,  and  the  Coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica the  following  summer,  and  was  more  or  less 
formally  recognized  as  in  charge  not  only  of 
Connecticut,  but  of  all  New  England.  The 
validity  of  his  consecration  was,  however,  denied 
by  some  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States ;  and 
the  question  was  not  finally  set  at  rest  until  the 
General  Convention  of  1789  formally  declared 
in  favor  of  it  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  died  at 
New  London,  Conn.  Consult  Beardsley,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Samuel  Seabury  (Boston, 
1881),  and  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Episcopal  Church. 

SEABURY,  Samuel  (1801-72).  A  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  grand.son  of  Bishop  Samuel 
Seabury.  He  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn. ; 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1828 ;  was  editor  of  The  Churchman. 
1831-49;  rector  in  New  Y'ork  City,  1838-68;  and 
professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary,  1862-72.  He  published:  The 
Continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Sia:- 
teenth  Century  (1833);  Supremacy  and  Obliga- 
tion of  Conscience  (1860);  American  Slavery 
Justified  (1861);  The  Theory  and  Use  of  the 
Church  Calendar  (1872)  ;  Discourses  on  the  Holy 
Sjiirii   (edited  by  his  son,  with  memoir)    (1874). 

SEA-BTJTTERFLY.  A  pteropod  mollusk 
(Clione  papilionaeea) ,  a  beautiful  and  rather 
large  flesh-pink  form,  common  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  where  it  forms  the  food  of  the  baleen  whale, 
and  is  called  by  the  whalers  'brit.'  It  has  been 
observed  on  the  Labrador  coast  rising  and  sink- 
ing in  the  water  among  the  cakes  of  floe-ice.  and 
is  said  to  have  been  detected  as  far  south  as 
New  Y'ork.  It  is  an  inch  long,  the  body  fleshy, 
not  protected  by  a  shell,  the  'wings'  being  rather 
small. 

SEA-CLAM.  A  large  bivalve  of  the  north- 
eastern Atlantic  coast  {Mactra  solidissima)  ;  it 
inhabits  rather  deep  water,  but  is  often  east 
ashore  in  large  quantities,  and  is  useful  as  bait. 

SEACOAST  ARTILLERY.  See  Coast  Ar- 
tillery :  Ordxaxce. 

SEA-COW.  A  huge,  herbivorous,  aquatic 
mammal  of  the  order  Sirenia   (q.v.).     The  name 
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HELIACTIS    BELLIS    (THOMPSON) 
MESACM/EA      STELLATA    (ANDRESi 
AtPTASIA    COUCHII     (GOSSE) 
CYLISTA    IMPATIENS    (DANA) 
I    BUNODES    THALLIA    (GOSSE) 


6  METRIDIUM     PR^Tf  XTUM    (COUTHOUY) 

7  HELIACTIS    TROGLODYTES    (THOMPSON  1 

8  ANTHEA    CEREUS     iGOSSE) 

9  AIPTASIA   UNDATA   (MARTENS) 

10  AIPTASIA    DIAPHANA    (ANDRES) 
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11  BUNODES    MONILIFERA    (DANA( 

12  CORYNACTIS    V  I  R  I  D  I  S  I  ALLM  A  N  ) 

13  METRIDIUM   CONCINNATUM  (DANAI 

K   SAGARTIA  CMRYSOSPLENIUM  IGOSSE  t 
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applies  specifically  to  the  extinct  rytina  or  Arctic 
sea-cow  {I'll  ill  iim  .sVc/.'cn),  which  once  fre- 
quented Bering  Straits,  but  was  exterminated 
abdut  17t)7  by  seal-hunters  and  sailors  who 
found  its  beef-like  ilesli  excellent  eating.  When 
discovered  by  Hering's  expedition  in  1741,  it 
lived  only  on  Bering  and  Copjjcr  Islands.  G.  W. 
iStellcr.  the  naturalist  (if  liic  expedition,  made 
sUetchcs  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  animal, 
which  he  describes  as  24  to  30  feet  long,  with  a 
girth  of  m  or  20  feet  and  weighing  about  8000 
jiounds.  The  head  was  small,  and  the  jaws  had, 
instead  of  teeth,  horny  pads  similar  to  those 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dugong.  The  skin  was  very 
thick,  dark-colored,  and  rough.  The  rytina  was 
gregarious,  and  dwelt  in  herds  about  the  mouths 
of  streams,  where  it  lived  on  seaweeds.  It  was 
unable  to  dive,  and  hence  was  restricted  to  shal- 
low water,  where  its  feeding  was  often  prevented 
by  ice,  so  that  in  winter  many  starved.  It  was 
stupid,  sluggish,  and  comparatively  helpless, 
Stejiieger's  writings  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  vol.  vii.  (1S84), 
and  in  Tlic  American  Xaturalist,  vol.  xxi.  (1887), 
contain  most  of  what  is  known  of  this  e.xtinct 
race.  Consult  also  Nordenskjold,  Voyage  of  the 
Vff/ri    (New  Y(]rk,  1881). 

SEA-CUCUMBER.  A  holothurian  (q.v.). 
The  name,  which  refers  to  the  shape,  is  ajipro- 
priate  only  for  certain  of  the  pedate  species,  most 
of  the  footless  forms  being  more  or  less  elongated 
and  worm-like.     Compare  Tkepang. 

SEA-BEVIL.      A    devil-fish;    especially    the 
great  ray   {Manta  hirostris:) . 
SEA-EAGLE.     See  Eagle. 
SEA-ELEPHANT.       See     Elephant-Seal; 
and  Colored  Plate  of  Seals. 

SEA-FAN.  An  alc.yonarian  (q.v.)  coral,  in 
which  the  form  of  the  colony  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  fan,  being  very  greatly  flattened,  so  that  it 
becomes  wide  and  high  but  very  thin.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  solid,  but  consists  of  an  open  network, 
with  the  meshes  of  comparatively  small  size. 
The  forms  to  which  the  name  is  most  po]nilarly 
given  are  species  of  Gorgonia.  and  especially  the 
conunon  West  Indian  species,  Gorgonia  /tabellum. 
Fine  specimens  are  sometimes  four  feet  high  and 
nearly  as  far  across.  The  color  is  very  variable, 
but  is  usually  yellow  or  dull  reddish  purple.  Sea- 
fans  are  sparingly  represented  in  a  fossil  state; 
only  a  few  forms  are  known  from  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  rocks.     See  Gorgoxiacea. 

SEAHAM  (se'om)  HARBOR.  A  seaport  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  England.  5  miles  south 
of  Simdcriand  (Map:  England,  E  2).  It  has  a 
finely  equipped  harbor,  a  seaman's  infirmary,  and 
the  Londonderry  Literary  Institute.  Bottle 
works,  blast  furnaces,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
chemical  works  are  its  principal  industrial  es- 
tablishments. The  chief  article  of-  export  is 
coal.  Seaham  was  founded  in  1828  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry.  Population,  in  1001,  10.200. 
SEA-HOLLY.  See  Ektngo. 
SEA-HORSE.  One  of  the  small  strange 
syngnathous  lishes  of  the  pipefish  family,  which 
constitute  the  genus  Hippocampus  and  its  near 
allies,  and  take  their  name  from  the  rude  re- 
semblance of  the  head  to  that  of  a  horse.  The 
body  is  compressed,  with  an  elongated  tail,  and 
the  integument  is  a  series  of  large,  rectangular 
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bony  plates,  with  a  series  of  spines  and  projec- 
tions along  the  lines  of  juncture.  These  spines, 
together  with  the  divided,  streamer-like  fins  of 
some  species,  give  them  a  strong  resendilance  to 
the  seaweeds  among  which  they  live.  There  are 
about  20  species  in 
various  warm  and 
temperate  seas.  All 
keep  near  shore, 
often  developing  in 
brackish  water;  and 
as  their  powers  of 
swinuning  are  feeble, 
they  have  become 
able,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  prehensilit}' 
in  the  tail,  to  cling 
firmly  to  weeds  and 
other  supports  and 
so  resist  being  swept 
away.  Like  the  pipe- 
fishes (q.v.),  the 
males  take  charge  of 
the  eggs,  which  are 
placed  in  an  abdom- 
inal pouch,  and  re- 
main there  until 
they  hatch:  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  the  fry  will,  when  alarmed, 
return  to  the  shelter  of  the  ]iouch.  ('onsult  Gun- 
ther.  Introduction  to  the  Utinh/  of  l-'ishes  (Lon- 
don, 1880). 

SEA  ISLANDS.  A  grouj)  of  low  sandy  or 
marsliy  islands  (in  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  They  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  series  of 
lagoons,  soimds,  and  narrow,  t(u'luous  channels. 
Their  soil  is  especially  w(dl  adapted  for  rice  and 
cotton,  the  latter,  for  which  the  islands  are  cele- 
brated, being  a  fine,  long-stapled  variety. 

SEA-KALE,  or  Crambe  (Cramhc  maritima) . 
A  pcrcnni;il  jdant  of  the  natural  order  Crucifcrie 
native  to  Kiiropean  seacoasts.  Its  blanched 
sprouts  are  eaten  like  ;isparagus.  Sea-kale  is 
especially  popular  in  England,  luit  is  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  elsewhere.  Sea-kale  is  generally 
propagated  by  offsets  or  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
and  sometimes  by  seed.  A  plantation  remains 
productive  for  several  years. 

SEAL  (OF.  seel,  seel,  Fr.  sceau,  from  Lat. 
sigilliim,  seal,  mark,  diminutive  of  signum,  sign. 
mark,  token).  By  ancient  common  law  a  seal 
must  consist  of  a  piece  of  wax,  lead,  or  other 
tenacious  metal  or  substance,  stamped  with 
words  or  a  device,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
person  adopting  it.  At  present  two  of  the  most 
conunon  devices  are:  a  circular  bit  of  paper 
stamped  in  some  manner  and  attached  to  the  in- 
strument liy  mucilage;  the  impress  of  a  design 
or  words  in  the  paper  of  the  instrument  itself  by 
means  of  ii  die. 

Introduced  at  a  time  when  practically  only 
the  clergy  c(uild  write,  and  used  for  a  long  time 
instead  of  signatures  on  private  writings,  etc., 
as  well  as  legal  instruments,  seals  did  not  orig- 
inally invest  an  instrument  with  any  distinctive 
solemnity,  but  after  the  art  of  writing  became  a 
common  accomplishment  and  most  private  writ- 
ings, not  of  a  legal  nature,  were  signed  instead  of 
scaled,  the  courts  began  to  attach  a  peculiar  and 
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one  moliir  are  present  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
in  each  jaw.  The  brain  is  hirge  and  much  cun- 
vuluted,  and  seals  exhibit  much  intelligence.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  e.vposed,  with  Hat  corneas, 
and  e.\ternal  ears,  though  small,  are  often  pres- 
ent. 

Although  so  specially  adapted  to  their  aquatic 
life,  seals  come  to  shore  or  upon  ice-Hoes  to  mate 
and  to  bring  forth  their  young.  One  or  two 
young  are  produced  at  a  time,  not  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  Seals  are  polygamous  and  the 
males  fight  savagely  for  the  possession  of  the 
females.  As  the  pairing  occurs  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  young,  the  latter,  known  as  "pups," 
are  often  neglected  and  many  die.  During  the 
bleeding  season  the  males  do  not  eat,  and  it  is 
said  they  sometimes  endure  three  months  of 
abstinence.     The  food  consists  of  various  marine 

-r.--,    -  ■       o     i-i  v^       1-        -jr        animals,    chieflv    fish,    squids,    and    crustaceans; 

Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  \  ir-       ^^^ji^,      vegetable   food   is   also   used   at   times. 

,  and  West  Virginia,  a  scroll  executed  with     J-^    .^   ^   curious    fact   that   seals   often    swallow 


arbitrary  cuicacv  to  a  sealed  legal  instrument  as 
distinguished  from  one  bearing  merely  a  signa- 
ture. After  feolVmeut  as  a  ineaiis  of  transfer  of 
land  was  abolished,  all  conveyances  were  re- 
quired lo  be  under  seal.  The  most  important 
ellcct  ascribed  lo  the  use  of  a  seal  was  that  it 
conclusively  imported  consideration  for  a  promise 
or  ol>ligation  contained  in  a  sealed  instrument. 

However,  today  in  the  L'nitcd  States  tlie  mat- 
ters of  the  necessity  for  a  seal  on  various  instru- 
ments and  the  kind  of  a  seal  re<niired  when 
necessary  are  almost  wholly  regulated  by 
statutes.  In  New  York  and  Connecticut  the 
word  'seal'  or  tlie  Latin  abbreviation  'L.S.,'  writ- 
ten on  the  instrument,  are  recognized  as  sulli- 
cient  substitutes  for  seals;  and  in  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  i\Iissouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, 
ginia 


a  pen  will   be  sufficient.     In  New  Jersey,  Min-         ,,^,Jpg    ,,,^^1    p^.p„    i^j^cre   stones,   which    are   fre- 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  any  device  or  „^,y  fo^^d  ;„  their'stomachs,  but  the  purpose 

nourish  with  the  pen  will  be  recognized  as  a  seal     j^  ^^^^^  clearly  understood.    They  are  regurgitated, 


if  intended  as  such. 

In  the  following  States  the  common-law  dis- 
tinction between  sealed  and  unsealed  instruments 
has  been  abolished  by  statutes:  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. North  Dakota",  South  Dakota,  Mississippi, 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  individuals  to  use  seals 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
Most  States,  however,  require  a  seal  on  instru- 
ments executed  by  corporations.     Public  officer 


as  are  also  the  indigestible  parts  of  the  food, 
such  as  fish-bones  and  squids'  beaks.  Seals  are 
large  eaters,  the  remains  of  more  than  200  squids 
having  been  found  in  a  single  fur-seal  at  one 
time,  although  digestion  is  very  rapid.  The  food 
is  masticated  little  or  not  at  all,  fishes  being 
usually  bolted  head  first.  In  the  capture  of 
their  food,  as  in  all  their  movements  in  the 
water,  seals  are  quick  and  graceful.  On  land. 
however,  their  movements  are  awkward  and  pro- 
gression   is    chiefly    eflFected    by    a    succession    oi 


ire  usually  required  to  have  official  seals  and  all  Jerks  caused  by  the  upward  bending  and  sudden 

important  iniblic   documents   must  be   impressed  straightening  of  the  spine,  which  is  remark   lily 

with  the  i)roi)er  seal.  flexible,  the   limbs  being  little  used  by  the  true 

The    courts    will    usually    recognize    without  seals;    the  eared  seals  move  mainly  by  the  aid 

proof   the   seals  of   nations  and   of   the   various  of  the   limbs.     Food   is  not  normally   taken   on 

States  of  the  United  States,  the  seals  of  superior  i^nfi^  a^d  ;„  pxirsuit  of  it  seals  are  capable  of 


courts  and  of  public  officers  within  their  own 
State,  including  notarial  seals.  See  Contract; 
Co^■.su)ERATIo^' ;  Not.\ry  Public,  and  consult 
•■History  and  Use  of  Seals  in  England,"  in  vol. 
xviii.  of  Archceoloyui  (London);  Blackstone, 
Commentaries :  Parsons.   On    Contracts. 

SEAL  (AS.  seol,  siol,  OHG.  selah.  selach. 
seal).  A  carnivorous  aquatic  mammal  of  the 
suborder  Pinnipedia,  without  tusk-like  canines 
in  the  upper  jaw;  any  pinniped  except  the  wal- 
rus.      Seals    are     specially    modified    for    their 


remaining  under  water  for  long  periods  of  time, 
respiration  being  very  slow. 

As  regards  the  intelligence  of  seals  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunities  and  point  of  view  of  the 
observer.  In  captivity  some  species  of  seal  have 
shown  considerable  readiness  to  learn  tricks  of 
more  or  less  difiiculty,  and  trained  seals  have 
often  been  exhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  ob- 
servations made  on  the  fur-seal  in  its  native 
haunts  seem  to  show  that  while  the  instincts  are 


aquatic  life,  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  strong,  there  is  little'  real  intelligence,  and  or- 
limbs.  The  upper  arm  and  forearm  of  the  front  dinarily  stupidity  is  a  marked  characteristic. 
limb,  and  the  two  corresponding  parts  of  the  hind     '^'      '  ^      ^  ''  " 


limb,  are  very  short  and  more  or  less  imbedded 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  while  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  tlie  latter,  are  greatly  enlarged 
and  fully  webbed.  Five  well-developed  digits  are 
present  in  all  cases,  but  in  the  hind  limbs  the 
outer  and  inner  digits  are  stouter  and  often 
longer  than  the  other  three.     There  are  no  clayi- 


Tlie  homing  instinct  is  very  strong  in  most  seals, 
and  they  will  return  year  after  year  to  their 
breeding  grounds,  even  though  they  are  sure  to 
meet  with  slaughter.  Most  species  are  also  very 
gregarious,  and  in  their  herds-  they  constantly 
tend  to  imitate  each  other,  so  that  they  follow 
their  leaders  in  a  perfectly  nnreasoning  %vay. 
Seals  are  widely  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 


eles  in  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  the  limbs  are  oceanic  world,  but  especially  in  the  colder  re- 
poorly  adapted  for  use  on  land.  The  tail  is  al-  gions.  A  few  species  occur  in  the  tropics  and 
ways  very  short,  but  the  hind  limbs  often  serve     temperate  regions,  but  it  is  in  the  Arctic  and 


the  purpose  of  a  rudder.  The  body  is  sleek  and 
graceful,  tapering  posteriorly  as  in  cetaceans 
(q.v.).  but  the  head  is  always  distinct  and  well 
formed.  The  whole  surface  of  the  animal  devel- 
ops a  hairy  covering,  even  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  being  thus  protected  in  the 
true  seals.     There  are  always  fewer  than  twelve 


Antarctic  parts  of  the  ocean  that  seals  really 
abound.  There  they  swarm  on  rocky  coasts  and 
on  ice-floes  during  the  breeding  season,  and  in 
the  water  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Althougli 
seals  are  normally  marine,  two  species  inhabit 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Baikal. 
The  classification  of  the  seals  and  the  limits  of 


incisor  teeth,  and  usually  four  premolars  and  only     the  species  are  still  much   debated  subjects  and 
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are  very  perplexing.  Two  principal  groups  are 
recognized — true  seals  (Plioeid.t)  and  otaries 
(Otariida;),  the  former  without  e.xternal  ears, 
which  llie  latter  possess;  there  are  also  dill'er- 
ences  in  dentition.  The  Phocida'  are  all  'hair'- 
seals;  that  is,  they  have  no  thiclv  coating  of  fur 
under  the  outer  hairy  coat.  Some  of  the  otaries 
are  also  hair-seals,  but  all  fur-seals  are  otaries, 
There  are  three  subfamilies  of  Phoeid;e — Pho- 
cin;i;,  Monachina',  and  Cystophorina'.  the  lirst 
having  ten  incisors,  the  second  eight,  and  the 
third  only  six.  The  Phocin*  include  many  of 
the  best-known  species,  such  as  the  common  seal 
{Phora  vituUna),  the  harp-seal  {Phoca  flrwn- 
laiidic(i),  the  iloe-rat  or  ringed  seal  (Phoca 
hisjiida),  and  the  freshwater  seals  (Phoca 
Caspicu  and   Sihirica) ,   already   referred   to. 

The  common  'harbor'  seal  is  circumpolar  in  its 
distribution,  and  extends  in  range  downward  into 
both  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It 
is  locally  common  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  and  on  the  wilder  and  less  frequented 
parts  of  the  British  coast.  The  pelage  is  yellow- 
ish, variously  spotted  and  marked,  with  brown 
above,  while  underneath  it  is  generally  yellowish- 
white;  but  there  is  considerable  variability  in 
the  coloration.  In  size  the  common  seal  is  one 
of  the  smaller  species,  the  entire  length  being 
from  three  to  five  feet.  Altho\igh  gregarious, 
this  species  is  not  found  in  large  "rookeries,'  but 
small  herds  are  occasionally  seen.  The  skin, 
which  is  used  for  leather  and  other  purposes, 
and  the  oil,  which  is  colorless,  nearly  odorless, 
and  in  many  ways  superior  to  whale  oil,  are  of 
sufficient  commercial  importance  to  subject  these 
animals  to  continual  slaughter,  and  their  num- 
bers are  probably  steadily  diminishing.  The  fe- 
males show  some  attachment  to  their  young, 
though  their  devotion  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated. In  captivity  the  common  seal  is  docile 
and  is  said  to  become  attached  to  its  keeper.  It 
is  endowed  with  much  curiosity,  and  tlicic  may 
be  some  basis  for  the  belief  that  it  is  strongly 
attracted  by  musical  sounds.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  very  acute  and  the  vocal  power  ranges  from  a 
plaintive  bleat  to  a  harsh  bark  or  grunt.  The 
popular  name  'sea-calf,'  and  the  specific  name 
vitulina,  have  reference  to  a  supposed  resem- 
blance between  its  voice  and  that  of  a  calf. 

The  harp-seal  is  a  much  larger  and  more 
northern  species,  reaching  a  length  of  eight  or 
nine  feet  and  rarely  coming  south  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  extremely  gregarious  and  al- 
most wholly  pelagic,  resorting  to  the  ice-floes 
only  to  breed.  It  is  much  souglit  after  by  sealing 
vessels,  several  hundred  thousand  being  annually 
slaughtered  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  Iloe- 
rat  is  one  of  the  smallest  seals,  although  about  as 
long  as  the  common  species.  It  is  an  Arctic 
form,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Eskimos 
as  a  source  of  food  and  clothing.  This  is  the 
species  which  forms  a  domed  cavity  in  the  ice. 
called  by  the  Eskimos  an  'igloo,'  after  the  name 
of  their  own  winter  houses;  and  it  also  keeps 
open  breathing  holes  through  the  ice.  The  seals 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Baikal  are  near 
relatives  to  the  floe-rat,  which  they  resemble  in 
size,  though  dift'ering  in  some  other  details. 
Their  presence  in  Lake  Baikal,  a  fresh-water  lake, 
is  not  so  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  the 
seal  often  ascends  rivers  for  long  distances  and 
has  been  taken  in  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Monachin.T  are  a   small  group  of  half  a 


dozen  species,  all  Antarctic,  except  the  two  spe- 
cies of  monk-seal  which  are  tropical.  TUe 
European  monk-.seal  (Monachim  iilhiniilriii)  oc- 
curs in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  a  closely  ullied  spe- 
cies, the  West  Indian  seal  {Moimchiis  lioiiicalis) , 
of  which  little  seems  to  be  known,  is  coiifinid  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  nearly  extirpated. 
(See  Extinct  Animal.s.)  These  seals  have  the 
first  and  fifth  toes  of  the  hind  feet  greatly  longer 
than  the  others,  and  the  nails  of  both  (ore  and 
hind  feet  are  very  small  and  rudimentary.  The 
other  seals  of  this  subfamily  are  rare  an<l  little 
known  except  the  sea-leopard  (q.v.)  of  the  .south 
temperate  and  .\ntarctic  seas. 

The  Cystophorimc  are  a  small  group  containing 
only  two  or  three  specii;;*,  but  both  of  the  genera 
are  of  considerable  interest.  The  hooded  seal 
(q.v.)  is  a  large  Polar  species,  remarkable  for 
the  hood-like  distensible  sac  covering  the  head 
of  the  male  and  connected  with  the  nostrils.  The 
second  genus,  Macrorhinus,  includes  the  largest 
of  all  seals,  the  elephant-seals  (q.v.),  or  sea- 
elephants  so  called  in  reference  to  the  proboscis 
of  the  male  as  well  as  the  great  size. 

Turning  to  the  otaries,  or  'eared  .seals,'  it  is 
convenient  to  recognize  two  principal  groups,  the 
'sea-lions'  or  hair-otaries,  and  the  'sea-bears'  or 
fur-otaries.  The  former  group  includes  the  larg- 
est species,  some  of  them  attaining  a  length  of 
fourteen  feet.  The  southern  sea-lion  (Of nrin 
juhala)  occurs  conunonly  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  while  the  northern  sea-lion 
(Eumetopias  HtcUeri)  is  found  throughout  the 
North  Pacific  from  California  to  Japan.  The 
common  sea-lion  of  California  is.  however,  a 
much  smaller  species,  called  the  black  .sea  I  ion 
(Zalophus  Californianus),  and  is  often  seen  in 
menageries  and  zoiilogical  gardens.  It  is  famous 
as  the  attraction  at  the  Seal  Rocks,  close  by  the 
Clifl'  House,  near  San  Francisco.  The  sea-lions 
are  all  very  timid  animals,  easily  terrified,  and 
may  be  driven  in  herds,  even  far  inland,  by 
means  of  flags  or  umbrellas.  See  Colored  Plate 
of  Seals. 

The  Fur-Seals.  The  last  group  of  seals  to  be 
considered  are  the  fur-seals,  by  far  the  most 
important  commercially  of  all  marine  manmials. 
The  fur-seals  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are 
now  usually  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Arctoce- 
phalus.  which  ranges  as  far  north  in  the  Pacific 
as  Guadaloupe  Island  ('29°  N.).  although  mainly 
confined  to  the  south-temperate  and  antarctic 
zones.  The  skin  is  of  considerable  value,  and 
these  seals  have  therefore  been  eagerly  sought 
wherever  they  resorted  for  breeding.  They  have 
therefore  been  practically,  if  not  totally,  exter- 
minated, except  in  some  small  rookeries  in  New 
Zealand  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Cape  Colony, 
which  are  under  rigid  governmental  control,  and 
yield  about  7000  skins  per  annum:  and  especially 
"on  Lobos  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
which  is  leased  by  the  Government  of  llruguny 
to  a  private  company,  which  so  controls  the 
slaughter  that  about  1,1.000  skins  are  furnished 
annually. 

The  northern  fur-seals  (genus  Callorhinus) 
are  confined  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the 
present  day  they  breed  mainly  on  the  Pribilof. 
Conmiander.  Robben,  Bering,  and  Kurile  isl- 
ands, the  first  being  the  most  famous  resort. 
The  northern  fur-seal  varies  considerably  in 
size,  color,  and  proportions,  and  specialists  recog- 
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nize  at  least  two  and  pciliaps  ihri'c  species.  In 
size  tlie  male  is  very  luucli  larjicr  than  the  fe- 
male, the  ditreronoe  beinj,'  tspeeially  noticeable 
in  weight.  A  fullfiiown  male  is  about  80  inches 
in  length  and  weighs  ratlier  less  tiian  400  i)Ounds, 
while  the  female  is  only  about  48  indies  long 
and  weighs  less  than  80  pounds.  The  color  is 
considerably  atlectcd  by  age,  the  length  of  time 
the  seal  has  been  out  of  water,  and  tlie  amount 
of  dirt  on  the  fur,  but  in  general  the  adults  are 
dark  gray,  with  a  more  or  less  chestnut  or  seal- 
brown  cast.  Tlie  young  are  black  above  and 
brownish-gray  beneath,  but  when  tlnce  months 
old  have  assumed  the  steel-gray  pelage  of  year- 
lings. At  this  stage  they  are  nearly  white  be- 
neath and  the  sexes  are  "alike.  With  increased 
age  the  white  lower  parts  become  grayish ;  the 
female  assumes  the  adult  aspect  a  little  more 
slowly.  The  pelage  in  all  the  fur-otaries  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  outer  coat  of  'water-hair,' 
and  a  dense,  soft  under  fur.  To  prepare  a  pelt 
for  use  as  "fur'  the  water-hair  is  removed  and 
the  under  fur  is  cleaned.  On  account  of  their  ex- 
ceptional warmth,  softness,  and  beautj-,  sealskins 
liave  long  been  in  great  demand,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  breeding  females,  literallj'  by  the 
millions,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  depleted 
the  seal  herds  that  the  supply  is  always  less 
than  the  demand.  The  high  prices  thus  con- 
stantly obtainable  have  led  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  ,1  considerable  Meet  of  vessels  wliicli 
hunt  and  slaughter  seals,  wherever  tliey  can 
find  them,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  Ever  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1786,  the 
competition  for  the  skins  of  the  seals  breeding 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  Pacific  has  been 
so  keen  that  the  animals  have  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  extermination.  The  organization  of 
the  Kussian-American  Company  in  1799,  how- 
ever, improved  conditions  somewhat,  as  the  kill- 
ing of  the  seals  was  legally  restricted  to  the 
employees  of  a  single  corporation,  which  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  herd. 
At  first  the  slaughter  was  indiscriminate  as  to 
age  or  sex,  bvit  regulations  protecting  the  fe- 
males and  young  were  soon  made,  so  that  when 
the  Pribilof  fur-seal  herd  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  in  1867,  it  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Since  then  it  has  been  sadly 
depleted.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Alaskan  seal 
question,  see  Sealing. 

The  great  evil  of  pelagic  sealing  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  nursing  mothers  wander  far  in 
search  of  food,  while  the  males  do  not  take  food 
during  the  breeding  season,  but  remain  on  the 
islands.  Consequently  practically  all  the  seals 
taken  by  pelagic  sealers  are  nursing  females,  the 
death  of  which  ordinarily  results  in  the  starva- 
tion of  the  pups.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
pelagic  sealing  is  suicidal,  the  catch  showing  an 
annual  decrease  since  1894,  while  it  is  probable 
that  the  profits  to  each  vessel  engaged  in  it  are 
extremely  small.  Recent  calculations  based  on 
the  mo.st  trustworthy  figures  indicate  that  the 
Pribilof  herd  of  breeding  seals  did  not  in  1903 
exceed  60.000  females,  and  unless  remedial  meas- 
ures be  devised  and  enforced  the  early  extinction 
of  the  herd  is  probable. 

The  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  fur-otaries 
present  a  curious  anomaly.  The  animal  so  gen- 
erally called  'fur-seal'  is  properly  a  sea-bear,  and 
very  probably  more  nearly  related  to  the  bears 
than  to  the  true  seals.     The  male  is  called  a 
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•bull'  and  the  female  a  'cow,'  but  the  young  one 
is  a  "pup,'  wliich  if  a  male  becomes  a  'l)aclielor.' 
The  'cows,'  moreover,  are  gathered  in  'harems' 
on  a  'rookery'  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  tlie  cap- 
ture of  these  mammals  is  commonly  designated 
as  a  'fishery'! 

For  full  particulars,  in  every  detail,  regarding 
the  fur-seal  and  the  sealing  industry,  consult 
the  remarkable  four  volumes  issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  in  1899,  designated 
Report  of  Fur  Seal  Investigations. 

SEA -LEOPARD.  A  seal  (Ogmorhinus  lep- 
toiii/j')  of  the  monk-seal  group,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  southern  oceans.  It  grows  to  he  ten 
feet  long  and  is  the  largest  of  the  southern  hair- 
seals,  excepting  the  elephant-seal  ( q.v. ) .  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  spotted  gray -and -white 
coat. 

SEALING.  An  important  industry,  chiefly  of 
Alaska,  notable  for  the  international  complica- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  .-Vlaskan 
seal  fishery  is  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  considera- 
tions that  induced  the  United  States  to  purchase 
Alaska  from  Paissia  in  1867.  It  has  afforded 
considerable  revenue  to  the  United  .States  by  the 
lease  of  the  privilege  of  taking  seals,  in  fact  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  price  paid  for  Alaska, 
and  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  na- 
tives. From  1870  to  1890  the  seal  fisheries,  'care- 
fully guarded  and  preserved.'  yielded  100.000 
skins  a  year.  The  company  to  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fisheries  was  intrusted  by  a  lease 
from  the  Government  paid  a  rental  of  .$50,000 
per  annum  and  in  addition  thereto  .$2.62 '^  per 
skin  for  the  total  number  taken.  The  skins  were 
transported  to  London  to  be  dressed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  busi- 
ness had  grown  so  large  that  the  earnings  of 
English  laborers  since  the  acquisition  of  Alaska 
by  the  United  States  had  amounted  liy  1890  to 
$12,000,000.  Then  came  the  depredations  of 
Canadian  vessels  with  their  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  seals,  so  that  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  reduce  by  40  per  cent,  the  num- 
ber that  could  be  taken,  while  the  actual  number 
taken  came  to  be  far  short  of  the  number  al- 
lowed. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  colony  of  seals 
have  a  habit  of  crossing  from  their  fixed  habita- 
tion on  the  Alaskan  shore  to  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
alsn  the  property  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  and  rearing  their  young.  In 
making  this  passage  they  cross  a  portion  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
three  miles  outside  of  either  shore,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  usual  limit  of  jurisdiction  recognized 
as  belonging  to  any  particular  nation.  Begin- 
ning in  about  1886,  it  became  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain Canadian  vessels  to  intercept  the  passing 
seals  while  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  and  shoot 
them  in  the  water,  often  killing  lioth  male  and 
female.  As  a  result  of  this  ruthless  course  it 
became  evident  that  the  fisheries  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  wantonly  destroyed  together  with  the 
resulting  industries  so  A-aluable  both  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  these 
depredations  became  known  to  the  Government 
of  the  t'nited  States,  during  the  first  admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that 
a   convention  be   entered   into  between   the   two 
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nations,  in  which  Russia  should  he  invited  to 
jniii.  for  the  purpose  of  ri'stricting  the  season 
during;  which  seal*  couhl  be  taken  and  prescrib- 
ins;  a  periotl  which  covered  tlic  lirceding  time 
(luring  which  they  could  not  be  molested.  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  promised  their  concurreuc-e, 
but  an  unexpected  obstacle  occurred  in  the  op- 
position of  the  Canadian  (iovernmciit.  whose  sub- 
jects were  jn'otitiiif;  by  the  depre<lation.  The 
t'anadian  objections  could  not  l>e  overcome,  and 
tlie  scheme  liad  to  be  abandoned.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  I'nited  States  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  assert  its  authority  over  the  business  of 
sealing  or  sutler  the  destruction  of  the  seal  herd. 
In  August,  ISSii.  three  British  vessels  were  seized 
in  the  Boring  Sea  by  a  United  States  cruiser 
for  taking  seals  in  a  part  of  the  sea  from  45  to 
115  miles  from  land.  The  British  Government 
protested  an<l  the  captures  were  restored.  A  pro- 
longed diplomatic  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
now  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  United 
States  took  the  ground  that  the  waters  in  which 
the  seizures  were  made  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  open  sea,  but  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
show  that  Russia  had  treated  the  Bering  Sea 
as  marc  cluusuin  first  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  and  later  to  the  fifty-first  degree, 
and  that  whatever  rights  she  possessed  in  this 
respect  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  18G7. 
The  question  was  at  once  raised  whether  the 
cession  included  all  the  waters  east  of  the  merid- 
ian mentioned  as  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  or  whether  it  referred 
only  to  the  lands  and  islands  within  those  limits 
together  with  the  ordinary  territorial  waters. 
Secretary  BoutwcU,  in  1S7'2,  took  the  view  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  ordinarj*  three-mile  limit.  In 
1880  this  opinion  was  reversed  by  Secretary 
Manning,  who  announced  that  jurisdiction  would 
be  asserted  over  the  entire  Bering  Sea  east  of 
the  meridian  mentioned.  In  188!)  ilr.  Blaine 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  entered  upon 
a  long  diplomatic  controversy  with  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  Other  grounds  than  iiuirc  rlausiiiii 
were  now  ptit  forth  in  defense  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States.  The  stand  was  taken  that 
the  Canadian  practice  was  contra  bonos  mores, 
a  practice  which  involved  a  serious  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  further  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  had  a  right  of 
property  in  the  seals  by  reason  of  its  ownership 
of  the  coast  on  which  they  live  and  of  the  islands 
to  which  they  regularly  resort  for  the  ptirpose  of 
producing  and  rearing  their  young:  that  this 
property  interest  was  claimed  and  exercised  by 
Russia  until  ceded  to  the  I'nited  States,  and  that 
Great  Britain  had  impliedly  recognized  it  by 
abstaining  from  all  interference  therein  tmtil 
about  the  year  1886.  In  view  of  this  right  the 
United  States  asserted  the  claim  to  protect  on 
the  high  seas  such  property  from  wanton  destruc- 
tion by  individuals,  and  that  it  was.  in  a  sense, 
the  tnistee  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  pending  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  by  arlutration.  a  moiltis 
rirrndi  was  agreed  to  on  ,Tune  15,  1801.  By 
this  the  depredations  were  ordered  to  he  discon- 
tinued   for   a    period   of   one  year.      Finally   an 


arbitration   treaty   was   concluded    February   29, 

1892,  providing  for  a  reference  of  the  (piestions 
in  dispute  to  a  conunission  of  seven  persons,  two 
appointed  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
two  appointed  by  the  t^ueen  of  England,  one  by 
tlie  King  of  Sweden,  one  l)y  tlic  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  one  by  llie  King  of  Italy. 
The   arbitrators   met    in    Paris   in   the   spring   of 

1893,  Tlie  I'nited  States  was  represented  by  able 
<ounsel,  inclndiiig  lion.  K. . I.  Phelps.  Hun.  .'lames 
C.  Carter,  and  .Mr.  Frederick  H.  t'oudert.  When 
the  evidence  was  before  the  tribunal  it  was  plain 
that  the  I'nited  Stales  had  a  very  weak  case 
with  regard  to  the  claim  of  exclu.sivc  jurisdiction 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  it  was  not  strongly 
pressed  by  the  counsel  of  the  United  States.  The 
real  question,  therefore,  and  the  one  upon  which 
the  chief  argument  was  directed,  was  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  the  right  of  property  in 
the  seals  and  the  right  of  protecting  them  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit.  The  tribunal  decided  that 
Russia  never  asserted  or  exercised  any  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit:  that  Great  Britain"  did  not 
recognize  any  such  claim:  and  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  the  protection  of  or  prop- 
erty in  the  seals  fre<iuenting  the  islands  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Bering  Sea  when  found 
otitsidc  the  three-mile  limit.  On  the  latter  point, 
tlio  American  commissioners,  Justice  llarlau 
and  Senator  Morgan,  dissented.  The  tribunal, 
however,  prescribed  a  scries  of  regulations  for 
preserving  the  seal  herds  which  were  to  be 
binding  upon  and  enforced  by  both  nations.  Tliey 
limit  pelagic  sealing  as  to  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner by  fixing  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around  the 
Pribilof  Islands  within  which  the  seals  are  not 
to  be  molested  at  any  time,  and  from  May  Isl  to 
July  31st  each  year  they  arc  not  to  be  pursued 
anywhere  in  Bering  Sea.  Only  licensed  sail- 
ing vessels  are  permitted  to  engage  in  fur-sealing, 
and  the  use  of  firearms  or  explosives  is  inter- 
dicted. The  regulations  arc  to  remain  in  force 
until  abolished  by  mutual  agreement,  but  are  to 
be  examined  every  five  years  with  a  view  to 
modification.  Consult:  i^now.  Topics  in  American 
Diplomnrji  (Boston,  1804);  Phelps,  in  Harper's 
Monllilii  Mdfin^ine,  April,  1891. 

SEALING-WAX.  A  composition  of  hard 
resinous  materials  used  for  receiving  and  re- 
taining tlie  im|iiessions  of  seals.  Since  tlie  in- 
troduction of  gummed  envelopes  its  nuuiufaeture 
has  been  of  much  less  importance  tlian  formerly. 
Common  beeswax  was  first  used  as  a  sealing- 
wax,  being  mi.xed  with  earthy  materials  to  give 
it  consistency.  Nevertheless,  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  it,  as  a  very  small  amount  of  heat  soft- 
ened it.  The  Venetians,  however,  brought  the 
Indian  sealing-wax  to  Europe,  and  the  Spaniards 
received  it  from  the  Venetians,  and  made  it  a 
very  important  branch  of  their  eoninierce.  The 
great  value  of  the  Indian  wax  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  only  of  shellac,  colored 
with  vcrmili(ui  or  sonic  other  pigment,  and  this 
has  been  found  superior  to  all  other  materials. 
In  addition  to  the  shellac  and  coloring  material, 
there  is  added  to  the  wax  a  portion  of  Venice 
turpentine.     See  T.AC. 

SEAL  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  off  the 
coast  iif  Peru.     See  I.onos  Isr,.\Nns. 

SEAL'KOTE.  A  city  of  the  Punjab,  India. 
See  Si.\i.KOT. 
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SEAL  OF  SOLOMON,  Ohdek  or  iiiK.  An 
Abv.-f^iiiian  onlrr  witli  two  classes,  founded  by 
Kiiig  John  in  1S7-4.  Tlie  decoration  is  a  six- 
jjointcd  star,  formed  by  two  eu{,'aged  triangles, 
bearing  a  jeweled  cross  and  surmounted  by  tbe 
crown  of  Ktliiopia. 

SEALS'FIELD,  Ch.vru;.s.  The  name  assumed 
bv  Kaki.  Postl  (I793-18U4),  an  Austrian  novelist 
and  traveler  in  the  United  States,  ilexico.  and 
Central  America,  in  early  life  secretary  of  a  re- 
ligious Order  in  Prague,  and  ordained  priest.  He 
tied  in  1822  to  the  United  States,  where  he  trav- 
eled extensively,  mainly  in  the  Southwest.  For 
a  short  time  "(1820-30)  he  w^as  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Courrier  des  Eiats-iinis.  He 
afterwards  resided  mainly  in  Switzerland.  In 
1828  he  published  Tukctth.  ur  The  ^y^ld  Hose,  and 
later  some  remarkable  descriptive  novels:  Der 
Legitime  iind  die  Reijublitaner  (1833,  a  rewrit- 
ing of  Toketih)  ;  Dcr  Mrey  und  die  Aristokraten 
(1834,  rewritten  as  Morton,  184G)  ;  Diis  Ktijii- 
tenbuch  (1840);  and  the  social  studies  Lfftens- 
hilder-  aus  beiden  Hemisphiiren  (1835-37). 
Deutseh  -  amerikanische  Wahhwrwand t schaften 
(1S3.5-37).  and  Siiden  itnd  \orden    (1842-43). 

SEAMAN.  In  law,  any  man  serving  on  board 
a  seagoing  ship  below  the  rank  of  officer. 

SEAMANSHIP.  The  science  and  art  of 
rigging,  equipping,  manteuvring,  and  handling  a 
ship  or  boat  under  all  conditions.  The  advent 
of  steam  as  the  motive  power  has  changed  the 
character  of  seamanship  to  a  large  extent,  but  it 
has  not  lessened  its  importance.  A  moderate  but 
accurate  knowledge  of  steam  engineering  is  neces- 
sary for  oflicers  as  well  as  thorough  information 
in  regard  to  modern  marine  meteorology  and 
navigation.  Consult:  Knight,  Modern  Scuinanship 
(New  York,  1!)02)  ;  Luee,  Seamonship  (revised 
edition.  New  York,  1898);  Todd  and  Whall, 
Practical  Seamanship  for  Use  in  the  Merchant 
Hervicc  (London.  1896),  See  Navigation ;  Sail- 
ings; Steam  Navigation,  etc. 

SEAMEN,  Laws  Relating  to.  In  its  broad- 
est sense  a  'seaman'  is  a  person  engaged  in  navi- 
gation; but  with  respect  to  the  laws  aft'ecting 
seamen  the  term  is  generally  used  in  the  sense 
which  it  is  given  in  the  construction  of  the 
British  statutes  regulating  merchant  shipping, 
as  "any  person  (except  masters,  pilots,  and  aj)- 
prentices,  duly  indentured  and  registered)  em- 
ployed or  engaged  in  any  capacity  on  hoard  any 
ship." 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  seamen  and  sail- 
ors have  been  passed  in  all  maritime  countries, 
and  the  subject  is  very  fully  covered  in  the  stat- 
utes of  modern  civilized  nations.  Details  of  the 
regulations  of  the  English  and  American  stat- 
utes dill'cr  from  each  other  and  from  those  of 
the  non-English  nations,  but  the  general  scope 
and  purpose  of  such  laws  is  the  same  in  all 
European  and  American  nations.  In  Great 
Britain  most  of  the  acts  governing  the  sub- 
ject of  merchant  seamen  were  consolidated 
into  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  18.o4  ( 17 
and  18  Viet.,  ch.  104),  and  most  of  the  previous 
acts,  beginning  with  that  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  13, 
were  repealed  in  the  same  year.  This  act,  with 
numerous  amendatory  statutes,  governed  the 
subject  until  1894,  in  which  year  the  acts  af- 
fecting the  subject  were  again  consolidated  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.     This  last 


act  did  not  materially  modif}'  the  laws  existing 
under  the  previous  act,  but  was  chielly  important 
for  bringing  the  laws  together  in  convenient 
form,  and  fur  its  greater  stringency  aflecting  the 
provisions  insuring  the  crew  against  overload- 
ing, undermanning,  the  carrjing  of  dangerous 
cargoes,  the  inadequacy  of  life-saving  a])i)liances, 
and,  in  general,  any  deficiency  or  defect  which 
miglit  make  the  ship  unseaworthy.  There  are 
various  acts  in  the  British  colonies  upon  the 
same  subject,  some  of  which  follow  the  Imperial 
statute,  but  most  of  them  differ  in  various  de- 
tails. In  Great  Britain  the  ilerchant  Sliipping 
Act  of  1894  vests  the  general  control  of  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  hands  of  (he  Board  of 
Trade,  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
officers,  called  superintendents  and  deputj'  super- 
intendents, whose  general  business  is  to  afi'ord 
facilities  for  engaging  seamen  by  keeping  regis- 
tries of  their  names  and  character,  to  superin- 
tend and  facilitate  their  engaging  and  discharg- 
ing, to  provide  means  of  securing  the  presence 
on  board  at  the  proper  times  of  men  wlio  are 
so  engaged,  and  in  general  to  carrj'  out  tlie  regu- 
lations of  the  statutes  concerning  the  dealings 
of  the  seamen  with  their  employers.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  power  to  detain  any  vessel  regarded 
as  unseaworthy,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  court 
of  survey,  and  is  authorized  to  prescribe  a  load 
water-line  (usually  called  'Plimsoll's  mark'), 
and  to  provide  for  the  proper  indication  by 
marks  upon  the  side  of  the  ship  of  the  levels 
of  the  various  decks,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  subject  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  sections 
4554  to  4591.  and  the  various  amendments  and 
additions  made  subsequent  to  them. 

Tlie  terms  master,  seaman,  and  owner,  in  the 
United  States  statutes,  are  defined,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  acts,  as  follows:  "Every  person 
having  command  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  master  thereof;  and  every  person  (ap- 
prentices excepted)  who  shall  be  employed  or 
engaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on  board  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  'seaman,' 
and  the  term  vessel  shall  be  luiderstood  to  com- 
prehend every  description  of  vessel  navigating 
any  sea  or  channel  or  lake  or  river  to  which  the 
provision  of  this  title  may  be  applicniile;  and 
the  term  'owner'  shall  be  taken  and  under- 
stood to  comprehend  all  the  .several  persons,  if 
more  than  one.  to  whom  the  vessel  shall  belong." 

When  in  foreign  countries  the  seamen  may 
generally  look  to  the  consul  of  the  country  under 
whose  flag  they  sail  to  enforce  their  rights 
against  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel  on 
whicli  they  are  employed ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
master  and  owners  are  likewise  enforced. 

No  detailed  statement  of  tbe  rights  and  duties 
of  seamen  can  be  given  here.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  taken  as  showing 
the  spirit  of  the  British  laws,  in  general  pro- 
vide that  the  seaman  must  be  under  written 
contract  duly  executed;  must  present  liimself 
on  board  under  severe  penalties,  and  for  un- 
authorized al)sence  from  the  vessel  forfeits  three 
days'  wages  for  an  absence  of  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  all  back  wages  and  property 
on  the  vessel  when  longer  than  forty-eight  hours. 
He  may  be  imprisoned  for  desertion,  but  he  may 
not  be  flogged,  as  formerly,  nor  can  forfeiture  of 
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wages  be  added  to  any  other  form  of  coriwral 
puiiislmieut.  A  seaman  is  entitled  to  medical 
attendance  and  aid  without  deduction  from  his 
wages,  and  if  he  dies  on  a  voyage  his  heirs  re- 
ceive his  full  wages  for  the  entire  voyage. 

The  rights  of  seamen  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tiie  admiralty  courts  when  they  arc  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  coniuierce  on  tide  water  or  on 
the  high  seas;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  juris- 
diction persons  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  aid 
of  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  or  to  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  are  not 
to  be  considered  seamen;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
any  person  whose  regular  occupation  would  not 
inijiose  these  duties  upon  him  ma.y  get  the 
rights  of  a  seaman  by  temporarily  assuming  the 
duties  of  one.  See  Au.miuai.ty  Law;  Maritimk 
Law:  and  consult  the  authorities  there  referred 
to,  and  the  statutes  of  the  various  nations. 

SEA-MOUSE.  A  sea-worm  (see  Axnelida) 
of  the  genus  Aphrodite.  It  is  broad,  short,  sonie- 
%\hat  tlattencd,  and  so  densely  covered  with  long 
line  setie,  or  bristles,  as  to  resemble  a  mouse.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  two  inches,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  North  Atlantic  at  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  twenty  fathoms. 

SEA-OTTER.  A  marine  otter  (Enhydns  or 
Latax  Muriiiu)  of  the  North  Pacific  shores  and 
islands.  It  yields  the  most  valuable  of  furs.  It 
is  about  three  feet  long  from  nose  to  root  of 
tail,  and  the  tail  is  about  10  inches  long.  Its 
form  is  robust,  the  head  massive,  the  color  dark 
liver  brown,  paler  on  the  head,  and  the  tail  is 
terete  and  obtuse.  The  hind  feet  are  very  broad, 
forming  swimming  organs  like  a  seal's  llippcrs, 
but  with  furry  soles;  the  fore  paws  are  small  and 
cat-like,  and  their  palms  are  naked.  The  den- 
tition resembles  tliat  of  the  otters  (Lutra),  but 
a  pair  of  incisors  in  each  jaw  is  lacking,  and  the 
molars  have  lost  the  sharp  points  seen  in  other 
Mustelid,-!!,  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  diet. 
When  Alaska  was  first  visited  by  Russian  traders 
they  found  this  animal  numerous  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Aleutian  chain  and 
other  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  and  as  far  south  as 
Puget  Sound,  and  secured  thousands  of  their 
valuable  pelts;  but  the  onslaught  made  upon  the 
race  by  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  fur  traders 
and  the  Indians  reduced  it  so  rapidly  that  the 
otter  soon  became  rare  except  upon  the  most  re- 
mote and  difficult  islands,  where  it  would  long 
ago  have  become  extinct  had  not  rude  measures 
been  taken  for  its  preservation.  In  spite  of  all 
attempts  at  protection,  however,  fewer  skins  are 
obtained  anniially,  and  the  price  of  the  fur  has 
correspondingly  increased,  imtil  now  a  fine  skin 
is  worth  in  Liverpool  $.500.  and  even  .$1,500  has 
been  paid  for  special  examples.  One  reason  for 
the  modern  scarcity  of  the  fur  is  the  fact  that 
the  animal  has  changed  its  habits  somewhat 
tinder  the  influence  of  man's  persecution,  and 
now  spends  much  more  of  its  time  in  the  sea, 
and  seeks  its  food  more  constantly  in  deep  water 
than  formerly.  Its  food  consists  mainly  of  crabs 
and  sea-urcliins  with  .some  fish.  It  has  been 
most  extensively  studied  and  described  by  H.  W. 
Elliott,  whose  many  observations  and  statistics 
are  summarized  by  Cones  in  his  monograph  Fur- 
Bearing  Aiiinifilf:'  (Washington),  where  refer- 
ences to  many  other  authorities  will  be  foimd. 
See  Plate  of  Fur-bearing  Anim.\ls. 


SEA-PEN.  An  alcyonarian  (q.v.)  coral  of 
the  family  rcnnatuliche,  in  which  the  colony  is 
bare  of  polyps  at  its  base,  while  the  lateral 
branches  nearer  the  tip  bear  them  in  large  num- 
Ijers.  These  branches  are  arranged  in  series  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  central  shaft  ho  that  the 
entire  colony  looks  something  like  a  rather  stllT 
feather  or  <|nill  pen.  Sea  pens  occur  in  s\aler  of 
nmderate  dei)th,  on  sandy  or  mutldy  Ixitlonis, 
where  they  are  only  lightly  attached  by  the  bare 
end  of  the  shaft.  They  ordinarily  reach  a  length 
of  several  inches,  but  an  .\rctic  species  of  deep 
water  (Unihcllularia  tiruiiliiiiilird)  may  be  four 
feet  long.  Some  of  them  are  richly  colored,  and 
some  are  highly  phosphorescent. 

SEA-PERCH.     See  Ba.s.s  ;  Ska-Ba.sS. 

SEA-RAVEN,  or  Deep-Wateb  Set  li-in.  A 
large,  reddish-brown,  nmch  variegated  sculpiu 
[llcmitriiilcriis  [mcricaniis)  of  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  Canada,  which  has  a  great  number 
of  spiny  cirri,  and  dangling  lleshy  appendages, 
a  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  great  length,  and  generally 
extraordinary  aspect.  See  illustration  under 
.Sill.l'lX. 

SEARCH  ( fnnn  OF.  crrclur,  ccrchicr,  Fr. 
(iicrrlirr,  to  search,  from  Lat.  circarc,  to  go 
around,  traverse,  from  circus,  ring,  circus,  Gk. 
KtpKot,  /I'ir/ios,  Kplxot,  Ari/.o.s.  circle).  Ku;iir  of. 
As  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  a 
l)clligerent  to  stop  neutral  merchant  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  nationality  and  destination,  and  the  char- 
acter and  ownership  of  their  cargoes,  with  a  view 
to  determining  their  liability  to  capture.  This 
right  follows  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  capturing  an  enemy's  prop- 
erty at  sea,  of  seizing  contraband  of  war,  and 
of  blockading  an  enemy's  coast,  since  liability 
to  capture  cannot  be  determined  initil  a  searcli 
has  been  made.  But  the  right  of  search  in 
such  cases  is  restricted  to  mercliant  vessels  only, 
and  has  no  application  to  the  public  armed 
vessel  of  a  neutral  or  the  merchant  vessel  of  a 
belligerent.  This  somcwliat  extraordinary  usage 
is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  comes  into  exist- 
ence at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  ends  with  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  All  neutral  vessels  of 
whatever  character  are  lial)le  to  search  by  a 
properly  documented  armed  vessel  of  either 
belligerent  and  arc  subject  to  seizure  and  con- 
demnation upon  refusal  to  sid)mit.  although  they 
may  have  been  engaged  in  innocent  trallic.  But 
the  belligerent  whose  vessel  makes  the  search 
may  be  held  responsible  to  the  neutral  con- 
cerned if  the  search  is  not  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  Thus  any 
injury  done  to  the  cargo  or  any  oppressive  or  in- 
sidting  conduct  during  the  search  W(nild  he  suf- 
ficient ground  for  comjdaint.  Unless  regulated  by 
treaty  the  manner  in  wliich  the  search  is  to  be 
c(in(luct<'d  is  ilctermined  by  the  usage  of  nations. 
This  matter  is  now  freciuently  the  subject  of 
treaty  regulation,  and  where  so  regulated  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  searching  vessel  shall  re- 
main from  the  vessel  to  be  visited,  the  number  of 
persons  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  search,  and 
the  amoimt  of  evidence  necessary  to  .satisfy  the 
belligerent  of  the  innocent  character  of  the  vessel 
are  all  specified.  The  notification  of  intent  to 
visit  a  neutral  vessel  is  usually  given  by  firing 
an  unshotted  gun,  which  should  be  followed  by 
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the  hoisting  of  tlic  neutral  flag  and  a  heaving  to, 
otherwise  the  helligeront  cruiser  is  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  force  to  compel  obedience.  The  dis- 
tiince  at  which  the  searching  vessel  sliall  remain 
while  the  scarcli  party  is  on  hoard  is  usually 
stated  to  be  "not  within  the  range  of  a  cannon 
Bhot."  The  search  party  is  limited  to  an  olUcer, 
a  boat's  crew,  and  one  or  two  persons  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  conduoling  the  search.  If  the  ves- 
sel's documents  indicate  neutral  origin  and  desti- 
nation it  is  allowed  to  |)roceod:.  if  lliey  are 
fraudulent  or  indicate  hostile  destination  search 
is  made  for  contraband  articles,  and  if  any  be 
found  the  shii)  is  <lcclared  a  good  prize  and  sent 
into  port  for  condenuiation 
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ever,  was  seldom  exercised,  since  at  this  time  the 
slave  trade  had  become  virtually  extinct.  A 
good  account  of  the  negotiations  may  be  found 
in  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy  (New  York, 
1880). 

SEARCH  LIGHT.  The  electric  search  light 
consists  of  an  electric  arc  mounted  in  the  focus 
of  a  parabolic  mirror.  The  mirror  receives  the 
rays  which  diverge  from  the  lamp  and  by  virtue 
of  the  properties  of  a  parabola  retlects  them  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  search-light 
casing  consists  of  a  thin  metal  cylinder,  black- 
ened inside  to  prevent  interference  of  liplit  by 
reflection,  from  IS  to  72  inches  in  diameter  and 
,_  j^   _  of  slightly  greater  length.     It   is   supported   on 

To  prevent  the  annoyances  incident  to  the  right     trunnions"  or   pivots   to   give   it   motion    in    the 


of  .search,  governments  Iiave  sometimes  arranged 
with  one  another  that  the  presence  of  a  public 
armed  vessel  with  a  fleet  of  neutral  merchant 
vessels  shall  be  regarded  as  sulficient  evidence 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade.  Slany 
neutrals',  among  them  the  United  States,  have 
even  claimed  this  as  a  right  of  international  law 
without  the  necessity  of  sanction  by  treaty,  but 
others,  like  England,' deny  the  right.  In  addition 
to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  a  similar  usage 


vertical  plane,  and  the  arms  carrying  the  pivots 
are  secured  to  a  pivoted  horizontal  plate  wliicb 
permits  lateral  movement.  The  feeding  in  the 
lam])  is  generally  automatic,  though  hand  feed 
is  also  provided.  The  light  may  be  trained 
by  hand  or  by  a  search-light  conti'oller 
located  at  a  distance  from  tlie  light.  If  reliable 
in  its  operation  the  controller  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  it  is  dillicult  for  the  operator  to  see  objects 
illuminated  bv  the  rays  when  he  is  too  near  the 


■with  respect  to  foreign  vessels  is  permissible  in     light.    The  earliest  practicable  search  lights  were 


the  following  cases:  to  search  vessels  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  State  as  a  means  of  exe- 
cuting revenue  laws;  to  .search  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  on  suspicion  of  piracy;  to  search  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  nationality.  In  general, 
European  nations  have  conceded  the  reciprocal 
right  of  detention  and  visitation  of  their  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Prior  to  the  \Yar  of  1812  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  advantage  of  the  right  of  search  to 
exercise  what  it  regarded  as  its  right  of  impress- 
ment (q.v. ).  For  many  years  in  connection  with 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  Great  Britain 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other 
maritime  powers  to  a  qualified  right  of  search  in 
time  of  peace.  Before  tlie  year  1820  the  British 
Government  had  succeeded  in  making  treaties  to 
this  eti'ect  with  Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Netherlands.  Similar  concessions  concerning 
the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace  were  obtained 
by  Great  Britain  from  France  in  1831-33,  from 
Denmark  and  Sardinia  in  1834,  from  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  Tuscany  in  1837,  from  Naples  in  1838, 
and  from  Haiti  iii  1839.  In  1841  a  treaty  con- 
ceding mutually  a  qualified  right  of  search  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  .slave  trade  was 
negotiated  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  France,  but  France,  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Lewis  Cass,  then  United  States  Jlin- 
ister  at  Paris,  refused  to  ratify  this  quintuple 
treaty.  Throtighout  this  period  the  Britiish  Gov- 
ernment made  repeated  but  uniformly  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  search  from  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  endeavored 
to  distinguish    between   the   right  of   search   and 


designed  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Jlangin.  In  the 
earliest  models  the  carbons  of  the  lamps  were 
nearly  vertical,  but  in  more  recent  types  thej'  are 
horizontal,  as  this  arrangement  permits  the 
crater  formed  in  the  carbon  to  give  its  full  bril- 
liance to  reflection  and  prevents  irregular  feed- 
ing from  displacing  the  incandescent  arc  from  the 
optical  axis  of  the  mirror.     See  CoAST  Defense. 

SEARCH  OF  TITLE.  In  law,  a  search  in 
the  various  public  offices  where  instruments 
W'hich  may  afleet  the  title  to  real  estate  are  re- 
corded, in  order  to  determine  whether  a  person 
has  a  good  record  title  to  real  property.  If 
there  have  been  any  proceedings  involving  the 
transfer  or  division  of  the  property,  such  as  a 
partition,  the  searcher  must  look  up  the  records 
of  the  proceedings  and  determine  whether  they 
were  regular,  and  whether  they  included  all  neces- 
sary parties,  etc.  The  memoranduna  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  search  is  called  an  'abstract  of 
title.'  A  search  for  conveyances  and  mortgages 
is  always  made  for  twenty  years  back,  as  that  is 
the  period  requii-ed  to  gain  title  by  adver.se  pos- 
session, and  many  persons  require  a  complete 
chain  of  title  from  the  original  grant  by  the 
Government  to  the  date  of  the  conveyance.  An 
attorney  who  searches  a  title  for  a  client  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  client  for  any  damages  which 
may  result  from  a  defective  title,  if  the  defect 
was  a  matter  of  record  and  the  attorne.y  failed  to 
find  and  report  it. 

See  Abstract  of  Title;  Recording  of  Deeds; 
Records,  Public,  etc. ;  and  consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Abstract  of  Title  and 
Real  Property. 

SEARCH  WARRANT.     A  warrant  or  man- 


the  right  of  visit,  though  the  United  States  ncA-cr  date  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  usually 
assented  to  the  distinction.  On  April  7.  18fi2,  a  magistrate's  court,  addressed  usually  to  the 
during  the  Civil  War,  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  sheriff  or  a  constable,  requiring  him  to  search 
evidently  desiring  to  conciliate  the  British  Gov-  a  house  or  place  named  in  the  warrant  for  prop- 
ernmcnt,  signed  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  erty  alleged  to  have  been  stolen.  The  warrant  re- 
slave  trade,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  quires  the  officer  serving  it  to  seize  the  property 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  if  found  and  the  person  named  in  the  warrant 
have  a  mutual  right  of  search.     The  right,  how-  and  to  bring  both  before  the  court  issuing  the 
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writ.  By  a  gradual  relaxation  of  practice,  the 
use  of  tile  -seanii  warrant  was  early  adopted  by 
the  common-law  courts,  and  by  modern  statute's 
its  use  has  been  extended  to  the  search  for  and 
seizure  of  intoxicating  liquors,  gambling  iniple-. 
ments,  counterfeiters'  tools,  burglars'  tools,  smug- 
gled goods,  obscene  literature,  and  generally  all 
articles  the  bare  possession  of  which  is  made  a' 
crime.  The  use  of  the  search  warratit  was  before 
the  nineteenth  century  subject  to  many  grave 
abuses,  not  only  because  of  its  use  as  a  means  of 
securing  evidence  of  political  oll'ense,  but  as  u 
means  of  securing  evidence  of  crimes  eliielly  im- 
portant because  of  their  semi-political  character, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  writs  of  assistance 
(W'hich  were  really  forms  of  search  warrants)  in 
the  American  colonies  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  final  overthrow  of  tliese  abuses 
was  brought  about  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  it  is  now  established  that  by  the  common  law 
a  search  warrant  can  be  issued  only  on  oath  or 
allirniation  showing  probable  cause.  It  is  re- 
quired to  specify  definitely  the  place  in  which  the 
search  is  to  be  made  and  the  property  to  be 
seized.  If  the  officer  executing  the  warrant  does 
not  comply  with  its  terms,  he  is  civilly  liable  for 
all  his  acts  not  authorized  by  it  and  may  be  com- 
pelled to  respond  in  damages  for  trespass  or  as- 
sault or  both,  but  if  strictly  obeying  the  warrant 
the  officer  may  break  outer  or  inner  doors  after 
demand  is  made  for  admittance,  and  his  act  is 
justified  by  his  writ  whether  he  succeeds  or  not 
in  finding  that  for  which  lie  makes  search.  The 
United  States  Constitution  (Fourth  Amend- 
ment) contains  a  provision  prohibiting  the  op- 
pressive use  of  the  search  warrant:  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  enacted  in  substantially  the  same 
form  in  all  of  the  State  constitutions.  This 
amendment  does  not  operate  as  a  prohibition 
upon  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  but 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  State  constitu- 
tions have  received  a  similar  interpretation.  See 
Procedure;  Co:^STiTrTioNAL  L.\w;  Cri.mix.\l 
Law  ;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

SEA-ROBIN.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Prionotus. 
of  the  gurnard  family  (Triglidw) ,  remarkable 
for  their  big-headed,  ugly  form,  and  scaleless. 
mottled  body,  with  a  great  number  of  appendages, 
and  many  'rags'  about  the  fins.  These  ugl.v  shoi-e 
fishes  represent  in  a  dozen  species  on  the  .Ameri- 
can coasts  the  gurnards  of  the  Old  World,  and 
have  similar  habits.  They  are  scavengers,  and 
greatly  detested  by  the  fishermen,  whose  hooks 
they  rob  of  bait,  and  to  whom  they  are  worthless. 

SEARS,  Barxas  (1802-80).  An  American 
educator  and  theologian,  born  at  Sandisfiehl, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Brown  t'niversity  in 
1S25,  studied  at  the  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  in  IS.'il  became  a  professor  at  Madison 
University.  In  lS.'i3  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
after  pursuing  studies  at  Halle,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin,  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  at 
the  Xewton  Seminary,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent. In  1848  he  was  made  secretary  and  execu- 
tive agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. From  18.55  to  1867  he  was  president  of 
Brown  University.  Afterwards  he  acted  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  for 
the  Southern  States.  He  edited  The  Christian 
Review,    contributed    to    the   Bibliotheca   Sacra, 
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wrote  a  Life  of  Luther  (I8oO),  and  many  peda- 
gogical ami  educational  treatises. 

SEARS,  Isaac  (I7'29-8U).  An  Americuii 
patriot,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
Ul-v.)  in  New  York,  lie  was  born  in  Harwich, 
Mass.,  but  removed  to  New  York  City.  He  com- 
manded u  privateer,  and  in  1758-(il  crui.M'd 
against  the  French,  but  lost  bis  vessel  by  ship- 
wreck. He  then  engaged  in  the  European  and 
West  Indian  trade.  In  the  early  ilisputes  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  British  Government 
he  allied  himself  with  the  more  radical  element 
of  the  Patriot  Party  in  New  York,  and  during 
the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  (q.v. ),  as  well 
as  afterward.s.  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sons 
of  Lil)erly.  He  was  a  mend)er  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty-One  in  Xew  Wnk  in  1774.  ami  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  I77J;  leil  a  com- 
pany of  Connecticut  light  horse  into  New  Y'ork 
City  later  in  1775,  and  destroyed  the  press  of 
Rivington's  Loyalist  .\cic  Yorh  (lazeltecr  (see 
KiviMiTOX,  James)  ;  was  appointed  deputy  ad- 
jutant-general with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
by  Gen.  Charles  Lee  in  177(i.  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  .Assembly  in  17S.'i.  He  was  commonly 
known  as  'King  Sears.' 

SEARS,  Lorenzo  (1838—).  An  American 
educator.  Iiorn  at  Searsville.  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  IStil,  and  at  the  fJeneral  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York,  in  1S()4.  He  was 
rector  of  various  ])arishes  in  New  England  until 
1885.  when  he  became  professor  of  rlietoric  and 
English  literature  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
In  1890  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Brown 
University.  His  writings  include:  The  lli.sUrrii 
of  Oratory  (18!)6):  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Lilerari/  Criticism  (1898);  A  Historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Librart/  of  Modern  Eloquence 
(1901  )  ;  and  American  Literature  in  Its  Colonial 
and  National  Periods   (1902). 

SEA-SERPENT.  An  imaginary  marine 
creature  supposed  to  be  of  snake-like  form  and 
nature,  an<l  of  huge  size  and  pelagic  habits. 
Many  .so-called  'sea-serpents'  have  been  shown  to 
be  fioaling  gigantic  .seaweeds,  or  strings  of  por- 
poises following  one  another  in  Indian  file.  The 
ribbon-fish  (Regalecus)  is  perhaps  responsible 
for  some;  giant  squids  or  chains  of  ascidians 
may  explain  others.  The  supposition  that  some 
of  tlie  marine  saurians  of  past  ages  may  survive 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  and  occasionally  appear 
at  the  surface,  is  not  scientifically  credible.  A 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  various  bearings, 
with  illustrations  of  things  seen  by  mariners,  may 
be  found  in  Wilson.  Leisure-Time  fitudies  (Lon- 
don, 1878)  :  and  in  Oudeman,  The  (Ireat  Sea  Ser- 
pent: An  Historical  and  Critical  Treatise  (Lon- 
don. 1S92). 

SEASHORE.  The  space  of  land  adjoining 
the  sea  and  covered  at  high  tide  and  bare  at  low 
tide.  By  the  English  conunoii  law  tlie  seashore 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  subject  to  the  |ud>lic  rights 
of  fishing  on  it,  and  sailing  over  it.  In  the 
United  States  the  seashore  belongs  to  the 
States  in  whose  dominion  it  lies,  and  a  State 
may  make  such  reasonable  regulations  as  to  its 
use  by  the  public  as  are  not  inconsistent  with 
Federal  laws.  However,  the  public  have  the  right 
of  fishing  on  the  seashore,  and  gathering  various 
forms  of  shell  fish  thereon,  ami  this  right  cannot 
be  interfered  with  by  private  owners.  Consult: 
Angell,  Treatise  of  the  Right  of  Property  in  Tida 
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IVuftTs  and  in  the  .Soi7  mid  .S/iores  Thereof   (2d 
eil.,  Uostoii,  1S47). 

SEA-SICKNESS.  A  rollcx  iicivous  afTection 
clianiitiiizfil  liv  nausea,  voinitiiifr,  and  extreme 
prostiatiiin.  produced  in  susceptible  individuals 
by  tlie  motion  of  a  ship  nt  sea.  Premonitorj' 
symptoms  of  vertigo,  headache,  and  distress  and 
sinking'  at  the  pit  of  the  stonuich  appear  almost 
immediately  after  a  susceptible  person  is  exposed 
to  the  motion  of  rolling  water  in  a  vessel.  Vomit- 
ing of  a  convulsive  character  soon  conies  on,  with 
such  an  overwhelminfr  |)rostration  as  to  render 
the  patient  utterly  regardless  of  what  is  going  on 
about  him,  and  almost  indillVrent  to  life.  A 
deadly  jjallor,  a  profuse  cold  sweat,  and  diarrhoea 
are  commonly  present.  Susceptibility  to  sea- 
sickness varies  greatly  in  dilTerent  persons,  and 
the  same  individual  niay  exhibit  varying  degrees 
of  suseeplibility  at  difl'erent  times.  Children  and 
aged  persons  possess  comparative  immunity  from 
sea-siekness,  and  women  as  a  rule  suffer  more 
than  men.  It  is  believed  that  persons  with  a 
strong  heart  and  a  slow  pulse  are  less  liable  to 
the  alTeetion  than  irritable  individuals,  having  a 
rapid  pul.se  and  a  tendency  to  palpitation. 

The  primary  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  and  the  pitching,  or  alternate 
rising  of  the  bow  and  stern,  is  specially  apt  to 
induce  it.  In  some  persons  other  regular 
oscillator}'  movements  bring  on  a  very  similar 
condition:  the  motion  of  a  swing,  a  railway, 
train,  or  even  a  carriage  is  enough  to  provoke 
nausea  and  vomiting  in  these  individuals.  The 
exact  manner  in  which  such  causes  produce  sea- 
sickness is  not  definitely  settled.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  by  a  reflex  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  due  to  the  violent  and  un- 
usual stimulation  of  the  organs  of  special  sensa- 
tion concerned  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  ear,  the  eyes,  and  also  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  especially  the  stomach.  Very  probably 
no  one  cause  is  operative  in  any  case.  Some  eases 
seem  to  be  primarily  of  gastric  origin,  while 
others  are  purely  psychical  or  nervous.  It  has 
beer  suggested  that  the  attack  is  due  to  a  con- 
gestion or  hypeniemia  of  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  spinal  cord,  which  are  related  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  and 
used  for  sea-sickness  are  innumerable.  ]\Iost  per- 
sons are  benefited  by  a  preliminary  course  of 
calomel  and  a  light  diet  for  several  days  before 
sailing.  Small  doses  of  strychnine  may  be  taken 
for  a  few  hours  before  embarking.  A  laxative 
pill  at  night  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
the  voyage  is  also  beneficial,  together  with  a 
simple  diet  and  avoidance  of  fluids.  If  in  spite 
of  precautions  the  attack  comes  on.  the  patient 
should  at  once  go  to  bed,  and  stay  there  for  a 
day  or  two  or  until  the  attack  subsides.  A 
belladonna  plaster  over  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  one  of  mustard,  spice,  or  capsicum  over  the 
epigastrium,  will  sometimes  keep  all  symptoms 
in  abe.vance.  The  surface  temperature  may  be 
kept  up  with  hot-water  bottles  if  necessary. 
Vomiting  may  be  combated  by  taking  pieces  of 
ice.  iced  champagne,  ginger  ale.  or  a  few  drops  of 
brandy;  these  are  better  than  the  hot  broths  or 
beef  tea  usually  given.  Cocaine  in  small  doses  by 
the  mouth  is  a  valuable  agent  to  control  severe 
Tomiting.  Headache  and  nausea  are  often  amen- 
able  to   bromocaffein    or    similar    preparations. 


Chloral,  the  bromides,  antipyrine,  nitroglycerin, 
and  amyl  nitrite  are  also  useful  in  certain  cases, 
if  the  onset  of  the  sickness  is  not  sudden  and 
severe,  a  determined  effort  to  breathe  regularly 
and  not  in  rhythm  with  the  motion  of  tlie  ship 
will  often  overcome  the  spasmodic  muscular  con- 
tractions and  the  tendency  to  vomit.  Compres- 
sion of  the  abdomen  by  a  broad  tight  belt  will 
sometimes  give  relief.  Lastly,  the  patient  should 
not  remain  too  long  below  deck.  All  unpleasant 
symptoms  will  sometimes  quickly  vanish  on  a 
return  to  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  See  Vomit- 
ing. 

SEASIDE  GRAPE  (Coccoloha  uvifera) .  A 
small  West  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Polygonaceae,  which  grows  on  the  seacoasts.  It 
attains  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more;  has  leathery, 
shining  entire  leaves,  and  a  pleasant,  subacid, 
edible  fruit,  halt  an  inch  in  diameter,  some- 
what resembling  a  currant,  formed  of  the  pulpy 
calyx  investing  a  bony  nut.  The  wood  is  heavy, 
hard,  durable,  and  beautifully  veined,  and  when 
boiled  yields  an  astringent  red  coloring  matter, 
sometimes  called  .Jamaica  kino. 

SEASIDE  SPARROW.  One  of  several  small 
cons])icuously  streaked  marsh-sparrows  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Ammodramus,  and  found  numer- 
ously in  four  species  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  specifically  Ammodramus  maritimiis. 
The  sharp-tailed  and  Henslow's  sparrows  are 
others. 

SEA-SLXTG.  A  shell-less  creeping  mollusk  of 
the  nudibranchiate  group.  (See  NuDlliR.^xciilATA 
and  accompanying  Colored  Plate.)  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  holothurians   (q.v.). 

SEA-SNAIL.  A  fish  of  the  family  Lipari- 
didie,  consisting  of  small  sluggish,  gobv-like  fishes 
of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas,  which  creep  about 
the  rocks  at  various  depths,  adhering  to  them  by 


EA-SNAIlj. 

a.  A  North  .\tlantic  eea- 
snail  (Liparis  liparis) ;  b, 
its  sucking  disk. 


a  ventral  sucking  disk  (see  illustration),  formed 
of  the  modified  ventral  fins.  They  feed  upon' both 
vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

SEA-SNAKE.  One  of  the  poisonous  marine 
snakes  of  the  elapine  subfamily  Hydrophidie. 
They  are  from  two  to  four  feet  lon.i;,  and  have 
the  tail,  and  sometimes  the  entire  body,  com- 
pressed vertically  in  adaptation  to  their  swim- 
ming life.  They  are  absolutely  aquatic,  and  die 
when  kept  long  out  of  the  water,  though  they 
go  ashore  to  bear  their  young,  which  are  born 
alive,  and  are  guarded  by  the  mother  for  a  pe- 
riod. They  cast  their  skins  piecemeal.  These 
serpents  are  found  in  about  .50  species  of  sev- 
eral genera,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Philip- 
pines (casually  to  .Japan),  and  also  on  the  coast 
of  Central  .\merica.     They  abound,  sometimes  in 
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schools,  in  the  estuaries  and  tidal  •waters,  and 
are  often  met  witli  far  fioiii  laud;  while  one 
species  {Uislint  .S'tm/)oi)  is  confined  to  the  land- 
locked Lake  Taal,  in  Luzon.  Une  of  the  well- 
known  species  of  tlie  Bay  of  lienyal  is  the  'ker- 
lil'  {Disliia  Jcrdoni).  These  serpents  feed  upon 
lish,  and  are  extremely  ])oisouous,  and  very  dan- 
{;erous  to  tishermeu,  pearl-divers,  and  bathers  in 
certain  regions.  Most  of  them  arc  dull  brownish 
or  yreenish  in  color,  but  others  are  brilliantly 
colored,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  specie's 
{Iljldrophis  nifirichicta)  fii,nired  on  the  Colored 
Plate  of  Foreign  Venomoi-s  Serpents.  Consult: 
Fayrer,  Thanutophidia  of  India  (London,  1874)  ; 
Boukngcr,  in  Xtituntl  Science,  vol.  i.  (ib.,  1892). 
SEASONS  (OF.  scson,  ncison,  saison,  Fr.  s«!- 
soii,  from  Lat.  solio.  a  sowiuj;,  frcim  serere,  to 
sow;  connected  with  OChureh  Slav,  scti,  Lith. 
scgir,  Goth,  saian,  (JHG.  saen,  siien,  AS.  saican, 
Eng.  sua-}.  Divisions  of  the  year  based  upon 
climatic  conditions.  The  changes  of  the  seasons 
are  due  to  two  causes:  (1)  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  rotative  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
(q.v. );  (2)  the  varying  length  of  the  day  as 
compared  with  the  night,  resulting  from  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis.  As  a  result  of  the  first  of 
these  causes,  the  sun's  rays  fall  more  obliquely  on 
the  earth  in  the  winter  tlian  in  the  sununer.  The 
number  of  rays  striking  a  surface  varies  as  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  Thus  the  greater 
the  obliquity  the  less  the  number  of  rays.  In 
the  sununer  the  sun  rises  to  a  greater  elevation 
each  day  than  at  other  seasons,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  rays  falling  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
tliat  season  will  be  greater  than  in  the  winter. 
The  second  cause  is  obvious.  Since  the  heat  of 
the  earth  is  due  primarily  to  solarization,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  hot  season  should  occur  when  the 
days  are  longest.  Within  the  tropics  the  dif- 
ference in  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  never 
so  great  as  to  make  one  part  of  the  year  very 
sensibly  colder  than  another.  There  are,  there- 
fore, either  no  marked  seasons,  or  the}-  have 
other  causes  altogether,  and  are  distinguished 
as  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  (See  Rain.)  But 
in  the  temperate  zones  the  year  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  seasons:  sprinff.  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter.  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions  spring  and  autumn  are  very  brief,  and 
the  natural  division  of  the  year  is  simply 
into  sununer  and  winter,  and  this  is  very  much 
the  case  also  in  regions  of  the  temperate  zones 
lying  near  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.  In 
subtropical  regions  the  distinction  of  four  seasons 
is  in  like  manner  very  imperfectly  marked.  This 
distinction  is  everywliere  somewhat  arbitrary  as 
to  the  periods  of  the  vear  included  in  each  season, 
which  really  vary  according  to  latitude,  and  part- 
ly according  to  the  other  causes  which  influence 
climate  (q.v.),  the  .seasons  passing  one  into  an- 
other more  or  less  gradually,  and  their  commence- 
ment and  close  not  being  determined  by  precise 
astronomical  or  other  phenomena.  The  greatest 
lieat  of  summer  is  never  readied  till  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  summer  solstice  (q.v.),  when 
the  sun's  rays  are  most  nearly  vertical,  and  the 
day  is  longest :  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  is  in 
like  manner  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
day  is  shortest,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  most 
oblique.  The  reason  in  the  former  case  is  that  as 
summer  advances  the  earth  itself  becomes  more 
heated  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  in  the  latter,  that  it  retains  a  portion  of  the 


heat  which  it  has  iniliibeil  during  summer,  just 
as  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  is  somcwluit  after 
midday,  and  the  c(ddest  jiartof  the  night  is  to- 
ward moriiiiig. 

SEASONS,  The.  A  descriptive  poem  in  blank 
Vei>i'  liy  .lauies  Thomson.  Winter  appeared  in 
17211,  Summer  1727,  Spring  172M,  and  Aulninn 
1730,  and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  in  1744. 
It  marks  a  reaction  against  the  artilieial  poetry 
of  that  day,  and  led  up  to  the  nobler  nature- 
poetry  of  the  succeeding  period. 

SEA-SQTJIRT.  .\ny  of  several  marine  ani- 
mals which  have  the  power  of  ejecting  water 
when  reinove<l  from  their  native  element.  In 
the  West  Indies  the  large  holothiirians  (q.v.) 
which  eject  water  from  the  respiratory  trees 
through  the  anal  opening  are  often  so  called. 
The  name  is  more  commonly  and  rather  more 
pro))erly  applied  to  the  larger  ascidiaiis  (q.v.), 
which  force  the  water  out  of  the  atrial  cavity 
through  the  atrial  jioic  by  the  contraction  of 
the  tunic,  often  with  considerable  velocity,  and 
for  man\'  inches. 

SEA-S'WALLO'W.  A  small  gull  or  ti^rn 
(qq.v.). 

SEA'TON,  WiLLiA.\i  Winston  ( 178.';-18iiti). 
An  .\merican  journalist,  born  in  King  William 
County,  Va.  From  1812  until  18(10  he  was,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  .Joseph  Gales,  proprietor  of 
the  yalional  Intellifiencer  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
I'rom  1812  until  1820  the  two  were  the  only  re- 
porters of  Congressional  proceedings.  Their  An- 
)i(ih  of  Congress.  Debutes  and  Proceedings  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  3  .March, 
lyns,  till  .iy  Mag.  1S:>/,  (42  vols..  I834-;>(1),  and 
their  Uegisler  of  Debates  in  Congress  from  18.i'i 
fill  IS.li  (20  vols.,  1827-37)  are  sources  of  the 
ntmiist  imiiorlance  on  the  history  of  the  times. 

SEA-TROTJT.  One  of  various  fishes,  as  (1) 
the  weaklish  ( q.v. ) ,  antl  ( 2 )  in  Great  Britain 
the  trout   (Salmo  irtitta). 

SEATTLE,  se-fit't'l.  The  largest  city  of 
Wasliingt(m  and  the  county-seat  of  King  County, 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sound.  864 
miles  by  water  north  of  San  Francisco.  Cal..  and 
185  miles  by  rail  north  of  Portland.  Oregon 
(Map:  Washington.  C  2).  It  is  a  terminal  point 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  Great  Northern  railroads,  the  first  named 
using  the  tracks  of  the  Northern  Pacilii'  for  its 
entry  into  the  city.  Transportation  facilities  by 
water,  too,  are  excellent.  Besides  several  coast- 
wise steamship  lines  to  San  Francisco,  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  .\laska,  etc..  there  are  regular  lines 
to  Japan,  China.  Siberia,  the  Philippines,  and 
Honolulu.  Communication  is  maintained  also, 
but  more  irregularly,  with  ports  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  -Africa,  and  .•Viistralia. 

Seattle  is  magnificently  situated  midway  lie- 
tween  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  with  Puget 
Sound  in  front  and  Lake  Washington  at  its 
rear.  Green  and  T'nion  lakes  are  within  the 
municipal  limits,  and  the  Duwamish  River  flows 
through  the  city.  The  business  quarter  occupies 
the  lower  level,  near  the  river  and  sea.  Planks, 
gravel,  macadam,  asphalt,  wooden  blocks,  and 
vitrified  brick  constitute  the  paving  materials 
of  the  more  important  thonnighfares. 

Denny  and  Kinnear.  Lincoln.  \'olunteer.  Wood- 
land, and  Washington  are  the  chief  parks,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds 
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of  the  State  University  and  of  Fort  Lawton.  The 
iinmial  appropriation"  for  the  maintenance  of 
parks  ia  about  $00,000.  Edifices  of  importance 
are  the  city  liall,  county  courtliouse,  the  high 
school,  Providence  Hospital,  and  tlie  seven  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Washington  (q-v.).  The 
Federal  Government  has  purchased  for  $150,000 
land  on  which  to  erect  a  $7r)0,000  buildinj;  for  its 
various  departments.  A  public  library  building 
($200,000),  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  in 
course  of  construction  (1003),  the  site  having 
been  acquired  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
The  Public  Libr.iry  contains  some  40,000  volumes. 

Commercially  and  industrially,  Seattle  is  one 
of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
has  valuable  fisheries  and  a  tributary  region 
rich  in  timber  and  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources.  The  opening  of  the  Alaskan  gold 
fields,  for  which  the  city  is  a  popular  sailing 
point,  and  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
Orient,  especially  with  tlie  Philippines  since  the 
Spanish-.\inerican  War,  have  contributed  to  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  city  in  recent  years. 
The  waterway  connecting  Puget  Sound  with 
Lakes  Union  and  Wnsbington,  which  is  now  un- 
der construction  by  the  Federal  Government,  will 
add  much  to  its  shipping  advantages.  The  pro- 
ject contemplates  the  creation  of  a  canal,  nearly 
eight  miles  long  and  of  sulficient  depth  for  the 
largest  merchant  and  war  vessels,  leading  to  the 
fine  fresh-water  harbor  aft'orded  by  Lake  Wash- 
ington. The  value  of  Seattle's  trade  by  sea  in 
1901  was  $45,.5!)6,007,  including  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $0,958,613  carried  to  Japan  by  a 
single  line.  In  that  year  shipments  by  water  in- 
cluded some  25,000.000  feet  of  lumber,  470.000 
tons  of  coal,  88,000  bales  of  cotton,  1,214,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  475,000  barrels  of  flour. 
Large  quantities  of  beer,  meats,  fruit,  hay,  oats, 
and  manufactured  goods  are  also  exported. 
Seattle  is  one  of  the  clijef  ports  of  the  countr.y 
for  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  Federal  Government  in  1898  established  an 
assay  office  here.  Lumber  and  shingles  consti- 
tute the  principal  shipments  by  rail  to  Eastern 
markets. 

Manufacturing  interests,  too,  are  of  impor- 
tance. In  the  census  year  1900,  $10,132,000  capi- 
tal was  invested  in  the  various  industries,  which 
had  a  production  valued  at  $26,373,000.  The 
manufacture  of  lumber,  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing, flour-milling,  fish  canning  and  preserv- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  and  bridge  work,  ship  and  boat 
huilding,  the  roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee  and 
spices,  bottling,  and  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery, dairy  products,  furniture,  and  carriages, 
are  the  leading  industries.  Electric  power,  used 
in  Seattle  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes, 
is  derived  from  Snoqualmie  Falls,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  24  miles  from  the  cit.y.  The  falls 
are  270  feet  high,  with  water  power  at  high  water 
estimated  at  100,000  horse  poAver,  and  at  low 
water  30.000  horse  power.  The  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Station  is  at  Port  Orchard,  14  miles  from 
Seattle.  Here  is  a  dock  050  feet  long,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $000,000. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially,  and  a  common  council,  consisting  of 
a  single  chamber.  The  administrative  officers  in- 
clude a  treasurer,  comptroller,  corporation  coun- 
sel, hoards  of  public  works,  health,  parks,  li- 
brary, etc.     The   public   school   aft'airs   are   con- 


trolled by  a  board  of  education,  separate  from 
the  numicipality.  The  water-works,  which  cost 
$2,500,000,  arc  owned  by  the  city.  The  ilaily 
supply  is  23.000.000  gallons.  The  reservoirs  in 
the  city  have  a  storage  capacity  of  50,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  municipal  water  revenues  in  1901 
were  .$227,000.  The  city  is  engaged  (1903)  in  the 
installation  of  an  electric  plant  to  cost  $550,000. 

Fir.st  settled  in  1852,  Seattle  was  laid  out  in 
1853  and  named  after  a  noted  Indian  chief.  In 
1856  it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians. The  business  portion  was  almost  entirely 
destrovcd  bv  fire  in  1889,  the  loss  aggregating 
about '$10,000,000.  The  population  in  1870  was 
1107.  and  in  1880,  3533;  in  1890,  42.837;  in  1900, 
80,071. 

SEA-URCHIN.  The  name  apidied  to  species 
of  the  pcliinoderm  class  Echinoidea.  The  sea- 
urchin  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Cod  {Echinus 
or  Sirongylocentrotus  Drohiichicnsis)  is  conunon 
among  rocks,  ranging  from  low-wafer  mark  to 
fift}'  or  more  fathoms.  It  eats  seaweeds,  and  is 
also  a  scavenger,  feeding  on  dead  fish  and  the 
like.  Certain  kinds  are  known  to  bore  for  a  little 
way  into  limestone  rocks  or  coral  reefs,  where 
thev  are  protected  from  the  waves.  Sea-urchins 
have  scattered  over  the  surface,  among  the  spines, 
microscopic  button-like  bodies  called  sphwridUi, 
which  are  thought  to  be  organs  probably  of 
taste  or  smell.  They  evidently  react  to  odors. 
The  eggs  are  numerovis  and  small.  After  hatch- 
ing the  young  sea-urchin  enters  the  free-swim- 
ming larval  or  plutcus  stage,  passing  through  a 
complicated  metamorphosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  forms  (Anochnnus  Sinensis)  have  a  direct 
<levelopment,  the  larval  stage  being  suppressed. 
A  Chilean  form  and  also  a  South  Pacific  species 
of  Hemiaster  carry  their  young  in  brood-pouches, 
and  they  also  directlj'  develop,  for  no  pluteus 
sea-urchin  larvae  wei'c  captured  by  the  Challenger 
expedition  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  large 
sea-urchin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  coast  eat 
the     large     local     species.      See     Echinoidea; 

ECI[I?,'ODERM.\T.\. 

SEAWEED  or  SEAWARE.  In  a  wide  sense, 
an.v  plant  of  the  class  Alg« ;  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  only  plants  of  this  class  which  live  in  the 
sea.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  sea.  Several  species  are  edible,  the 
most  important  of  these  being  Irish  or  carrageen 
moss,  used  as  a  cattle  food  and  also  in  the 
preparation  of  jellies  (blane  mange  and  similar 
dishes).  Dulse,  or  dillesk,  and  kelp,  or  tangle, 
are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  human  food. 

Eel  grass  has  been  used  in  filling  mattresses, 
cushions,  etc.,  and  m  sheathing  houses.  Sea- 
weed ashes  formerly  supplied  much  of  the  alkali 
used  in  soap  and  glass  making  and  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  iodine.  (See  Kelp.)  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, cheaper  sources  of  most  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  seaweed  have  been  discovered.  The 
principal  use  of  seaweed  is  as  a  manure,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extensively  employed  on 
many  coasts,  some  of  the  best  farms  of  New 
England  being  maintained  largely  bv  the  use  of 
seaweed.  Exact  data  as  to  the  quantity  used  are 
not  available.  The  use  of  seaweed  as  a  manure 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  because  the 
material  is  very  bulkv  (contains  from  70  to  90 
per  cent,  of  water),  and  consequently  cannot  be 
profitably  transported  far.     It  has  been  carried 
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inland,  however,  to  a  distance  of  from  8  to  10 
miles,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  economiiuil  practice 
to  allow  tlie  seaweed  to  dry  partially  on  the 
beacU  before  carting  it,  but  it  i.s  not  advisable  to 
allow  it  to  dry  out  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  not 
readily  decompose  in  the  soil.  It  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  eonsideraiile  amount  of  fer- 
mentation or  IcachinfT,  since  a  large  proportion 
of  its  valuable  constituents — nitrogen  and  potash 
— wof.ld  tlius  be  lost.  On  account  of  its  bulk 
and  walcriness,  .seaweed  nuisl  be  applied  in  very 
large  amounts  (20  to  80  tons  per  acre)  in  order 
to  supply  sufficient  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
])horic  acid,  and  potash  for  the  needs  of  crops. 
The  potash  of  seaweed,  w'hich  is  probably  its 
mo.st  important  fertilizing  constituent,  is  sul)jeet 
to  wide  variation.  Fresh  seaweeil  often  contains 
1  per  cent,  and  more  of  this  constituent,  but  it  is 
soluble  and  is  rapidly  lost  if  tlie  weed  is  sub- 
jected to  washing.  The  lime  is  also  very  vari- 
able, owing  to  the  adherence  of  shells,  etc.,  but 
normally  it  is  probably  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Seaweed  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  mainires 
as  barnyard  manure  and  green  manures,  and,  like 
them,  proves  valuable  on  porous,  sandy  soils.  It 
differs  from  average  barnyard  manure  in  its 
liigher  percentage  of  potash  and  lower  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid.  While,  like  barnyard  ma- 
nure, it  is  a  general  fertilizer,  it  is  not  so  well 
l)alanced,  and  since  its  continued  use  alone  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  one-sided  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  hone  or  other  phosphatic  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  with  it.  An  advantage  which  seaweed 
has  over  barnyard  manure  is  its  freedom  from 
weed  seeds,  insects,  etc.  Since  it  contains  solu- 
ble potash,  it  is  considered  a  potassie  manure 
especially  valuable  for  crops  like  potatoos,  clover, 
etc.,  which  are  'potash  feeders.' 

The  nitrogen  of  seaweed  is  in  organic  form,  and 
is  therefore  not  available  to  plants  until  decom- 
position and  nitrification  have  taken  place,  proc- 
esses which  usually  occur  rapidly  in  the  soil. 
It  may  be  applied  fresh  as  a  top-dressing  (on 
grass)  or  may  be  plowed  in.  On  account  of  the 
rapid  decomposition,  especially  of  the  more  suc- 
culent and  mucilaginous  kinds,  seaweed  fur- 
nishes a  valuable  means  of  starting  fermentation 
in  manure,  compost  heaps,  peat,  etc.  Eel  grass 
is  about  as  rich  in  fertilizing  constituents  as 
the  other  kinds  analyzed,  but  is  of  less  actual 
fertilizing  value  because  it  decomposes  slowly 
in  the  soil,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  con- 
demned as  a  worthless  manure,  although  valuable 
as  a  mulch.  Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  could  no 
doubt  be  greatly  increased  by  composting.  The 
objections  to  the  use  of  seaweed  ashes  as  a  fer- 
tilizer are  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  burning 
and  the  loss  of  nitrogen.  Seaweed,  when  applied  in 
the  spring,  has  been  found  to  injure  the  quality 
of  potatoes,  probably  on  account  of  the  chlorine  it 
contains.  It  also  apparently  delays  maturity  as 
compared  with  barnyard  manure.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  reduce  .scab  when  applied  at  planting. 
Undoubtedly  the  safest  practice  with  potatoes 
and  other  plants  injured  by  chlorine  is  to  apply 
the  sen  weed  the  previous  summer  or  fall.  Con- 
sult Rhoilc  Inland  Experiment  Station  liiilhiiii 
21;  Transactions  Eiphland  and  Agricultural  So- 
cieti/,  l.sns.  p.  lis-,  A rtricult II ral  Students'  Ga- 
zette, new  series  9  (1808),  p.  41 ;  Storer.  Ar/rieul- 
turc  in  some  of  Its  Relations  with  Chemistry 
(New  York,  1897). 


SEA'WELL,  Molly  Elliot  (I860—).  An 
American  author.  She  was  born  in  Liloucestcr 
County,  \'a.,  October  23,  IStiO,  and  began  to 
write  at  an  early  age.  She  piddisbcd  her  first 
novel  in  J8H9,  but  attracted  wider  public  atten- 
tion in  the  following  year  by  Little  Jarvis,  a. 
story  for  boys.  Perhaps  the  most  nolcworliiy  of 
her  novels  is  The  Spriyhll;/  Itumunrv  of  Miirsao 
(18!Ki),  a  lively  tale  constructed  on  a  I'rench 
luotlel.  Others  are  Throckmorton^  Maid  Marian, 
Children  of  Dcslini/,  The  Lores  of  the  Ladi)  Arn- 
hella.  The  House  of  hUjremont  (ISllil),  and  The 
Fortunes  of  Fiji  (190:1).  Some  of  her  juvenile 
stories  have  been  very  popular;  the  best  of  them 
is  perhaps  (Sarin  Hamilton. 

SEB,  or  Keb.  An  Egyptian  deity,  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Cronos.  (See  Sati'H.n.)  He 
was  the  husband  of  Nut  (q.v. ),  and  is  .sometimes 
called  the  father  or  leader  of  the  gods,  since  he 
was  the  father  of  Isis,  Osiris,  Typlion,  and 
Xephlhys.  Seb  plays  but  little  part  in  Kgyptian 
mylhologj',  excepting  in  the  legend  of  the  de- 
struction of  mankind  by  Re. 

SEBAL'DtrS  (?-801).  A  saint  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  one  of  the  patron 
saints  of  Xurcmberg.  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  Danish  king.  He  studied  in  Paris 
and,  according  to  the  tradition,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  King  Dagobert  III.,  but  on  the  day  follow- 
ing their  marriage  the  vows  were  dissolved,  and 
for  the  ensuing  years  Sebaldus  was  a  stern 
ascetic,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  forest  near 
Nuremberg.  He  was  buried  in  Saint  Peter's 
Church  at  Nuremberg.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Jlartin  V.  in  1425.  The  day  of  his  death.  August 
IDtli.  is  still  commemorated  in  Nuremberg. 
SEBASTE,  See  Samaria. 

SEBAS'TIAN,  DoM  (1554-78).  .  King  of 
Portugal  from  1557  to  1578.  He  was  the  post- 
humous son  of  the  Infante  John  and  succeeded 
his  grandfather  .John  III.  on  the  throne,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  graiid-unclc  the  Canlinal 
Henry.  Ambitious  of  a  conqueror's  fanu>  and  de- 
siring also  to  further  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Northern  Africa.  Sebastian  took  advantage  of 
the  internal  disputes  raging  in  Morocco  to  in- 
vade that  country  in  the  summer  of  1578,  but  on 
August  4th  the  Portuguese  army  was  almost 
annihilated  at  Kasr-el-Kebir  (Alcazar  Quivir) 
by  the  forces  of  the  Sherif  Muley-Malek.  Sebas- 
tian was  among  the  slain,  hut  his  body  was  never 
found,  or  at  least  never  satisfactorily  identified, 
and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  appearance  of 
several  ])retenders.  claiming  to  he  the  missing 
King,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  made  himself 
known  at  Venice  in  1598,  and  after  a  career  of 
two  years  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  probably  put  him  to  death.  In  pcqiular 
Portuguese  legend.  Sebastian  is  not  dead,  but 
will  reappear  to  restore  the  people  to  their  an- 
cient glory.  Consult:  Maehado.  Memnrias  para 
a,  liistoria  dc  Portugal  que  comprehendem  n 
governo  del  rey  Dom  Sehaslido  (Lisbon,  1736- 
51)  ;    d'Autas,  Les  faux  Don  Sfbastien    (Paris, 

isr,5). 

SEBASTIAN  (Lat.  Sehastianus) .  Saixt.  A 
celebrated  martyr  of  the  early  Church.  Ilis  his- 
tory is  contained  in  the  .ieta  Saneli  Sehasliani, 
which  probably  dates  from  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  is  believed  to  embody  in  the  main 
a   trustworthy   tradition.      Sebastian,    according 
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to  this  narrative,  was  l)oni  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul, 
and  educated  at  Milan.  Although  a  Christian, 
he  entered  the  l\Oiuan  Army,  without  revealing 
hi»  religion,  and  with  the  view  of  assisting  and 
proteetiny  llic  Christians  in  perseeution.  He 
rose  to  liigh  favor  under  Diocletian,  and  became 
commander  of  the  first  cohort  at  Jlilan.  When 
his  religion  was  discovered  he  was  condennied 
to  death  in  Konie  by  a  troop  of  Mauritaiiian 
archers,  who  transfixed  him  with  niiiiibork'ss 
arrows,  and  left  him  as  dead.  But  a  Christian 
lady,  Irene,  finding  that  life  was  not  extinct, 
had  the  body  removed  to  her  house,  where  life 
was  restored":  and  although  the  Christian  com- 
munity desired  to  conceal  his  recovery,  Sebas- 
tian again  appeared  in  public  before  the  Em- 
peror, to  profess  his  faith  in  Christianity.  Dio- 
cletian condemned  him  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  his  body 
■was  flung  into  one  of  the  sewers  of  the  city, 
in  which  it  was  discovered,  according  to  the  Acta, 
by  means  of  an  apparition,  and  carried  by  a 
Christian  lady,  Lucina,  to  the  catacomb  which 
is  still  called  bj'  his  name.  The  date  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom was  January  20,  288,  and  this  is  his 
feast  day  with  the  Latins.  By  the  Greeks  the 
feast  is  held  on  the  18th  of  December.  The  festi- 
val was  celebrated  with  great  solenmit}'  in  Milan 
as  earl}'  as  tlie  time  of  Saint  Ambrose,  and  it 
was  observed  in  the  African  Church  in  the  fourth 
century.  Sebastian  is  patron  saint  against 
the  plague.  It  is  related  that  in  680  a  great 
pestilence  in  Rome  ceased  when  an  altar  was 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Eudocia. 
The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  subjects  of  Christian  art.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  .young  and  beautiful, 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  pierced  by  many  arrows. 
There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name  who  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

SEBASTIANI,  sa'btis-tf-ii'np,  Fr.\nc;ois 
HoRACK  i)E  La  Porta  (1772-1851).  A  marshal 
of  France.  He  was  born  November  10,  1772,  near 
Bastia,  in  Corsica.  He  entered  the  army  as  a 
sub-lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1792,  and  Avas  one 
of  Napoleon's  most  devoted  partisans.  He  fought 
at  Marengo  (1800).  and  became  brigadier-general 
in  1803  and  was  wounded  at  Austerlitz  (1805). 
In  May,  1806,  he  was  sent  as  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative to  Turkey,  where  he  succeeded  in  alien- 
ating the  Porte  from  Russia  and  England.  He 
fought  in  Spain  in  1807  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at 
Leipzig  in  1813.  and  fought  with  extreme  bravery 
in  the  campaign  of  1814.  On  the  exile  of  Na- 
poleon to  Elba  he  gave  his  adherence  to  the 
Bourbon  Government,  but  joined  his  old  master 
on  his  return.  He  was  Minister  of  Marine  for  a 
short  time  in  1830  and  Jlinister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, with  a  slight  interruption,  from  1830  to 
1834.  He  then  went  as  Ambassador  to  Naples. 
and,  1835-40,  to  London.  He  was  made  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1840. 

SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO,  sfi  Ms  t.4-;t'n6 
dSl  pe-6m'b6  (e.1485-1547) .  An  Italian  painter 
of  the  High  Renaissance.  His  surname  was 
Luciani,  and  he  derived  his  name  from  his  office 
of  the  Papal  seal  (piovibo).  He  was  born  in 
Venice,  was  a  pupil  of  Bellini  and  of  Giorgione, 
and  Morelli  sees  in  his  earliest  works  the  influ- 
ence of  Cima  da  Conegliano.  To  his  Venetian 
period  belong  a  "Pieta,"  in  possession  of  Lady 


Layard  (Venice),  and  the  altar-piece  of  San 
Giovanni  Crisostomo  at  Venice,  in  the  numner 
of  Giorgione.  In  1509  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Agostino  Cliigi,  for  whom  he  painted  in  the 
Villa  Farnesina  eight  lunettes  in  the  garden 
lodge,  and  in  the  grand  hall  a  "Polyphenuis,"  as 
pendant  to  Raphael's  "Galatea."  Having  gained 
but  little  success  in  this  rivalry,  he  formed  in 
1512  his  association  with  Michelangelo,  endeavor- 
ing to  unite  \'enctian  coloring  with  the  hitter's 
drawing,  and  thus  to  surpass  Raphael,  ilichel- 
angelo  himself  designed  the  "Pieta"  in  the  Hermi- 
tage (Saint  Petersburg),  and  another  in  San 
Francesco  at  Viterbo,  and  parts  of  the  "Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus"  (1519,  National  Gallery.  Lon- 
don), which  is  Sebastiano's  principal  historical 
production.  Other  works  showing  his  inlluenee 
are  the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Agatha"  (1520, 
Pitti  Palace);  "Visitation"  (1521,  Louvre);  a 
"Transfiguration"  in  fresco,  and  a  "Flagellation" 
in  oil,  in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio   (Rome). 

Under  Michelangelo's  influence  Sebastiano  lost 
the  Venetian  breadth  of  handling;  his  paintings 
bt'cair.e  smooth  in  character  and  heavy  in  chia- 
roscuro. He  devoted  much  time  to  adapting  oil 
painting  to  fresco,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  in- 
duce ilichelangelo  to  adopt  his  experiments  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  His  paintings  on  slate,  like 
the  "Holy  Family"  at  Naples,  and  on  stone,  like 
the  two  "Ecce  Homo"  at  Madritl  and  Saint 
Petersburg,  are  very  interesting.  In  1531  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Papal  seals,  and  from 
this  time  he  practically  ceased  painting,  residing 
at  Rome  until  his  death  there,  on  .June  21, 
1547. 

In  portraiture  Sebastiano's  art  was  more  inde- 
pendent, and  he  achieved  the  highest  results, 
both  as  to  characterization  and  perfection  of 
technique.  In  his  portraits  the  influence  of 
Raphael  is  apparent,  so  much  so  that  some  of 
the  most  lieautiful  portraits  formerly  attributed 
to  the  latter  are  now  recognized  as  Sebastiano's 
— as.  for  example,  the  matchless  "Fornarina" 
(1512),  in  the  Ufllzi,  long  supposed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Raphael,  and  the  portrait  of  an  mi- 
known  young  man  in  the  gallery  of  Budapest. 
Morelli  also  ascrilies  to  his  early  jieriod  the  beau- 
tiful "Violin  Player,"  in  the  Sciarra  Palace, 
Rome.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  a  series  of 
popes,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that  of  Clement 
VII.,  in  the  Naples  Museum.  Other  celebrated 
examples  are  tho.se  of  Andrea  Doria.  in  the  Doria 
Palace,  Rome,  and  of  Cardinal  Pole  in  the 
Hermitage  (Saint  Petersburg) .  Consult:  Vasari, 
Vite  (Florence,  1878)  ;  Riehter,  in  Dohme.  Kunst 
und  Kihistler'  Italiens  (Leipzig.  1878);  Mila- 
nesi,  Les  cori-espondants  de  Michel  Anffe.  vol.  i. 
(Paris,  1890)  :  and  the  dissertation  bv  Propping 
(Leipzig,  1892). 

SEBAS'TOPOL,  or  SEVASTOPOL,  Riis. 
pron.  sye-vas-t.i'p61-y'.  A  sea|i(irt  of  Russia,  in 
the  Government  of  Taurida.  on  the  southern  shore 
of  a  deep  inlet' of  the  Black  Sea.  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Crimea,  about  48  miles  south- 
west of  Simferopol  (Map:  Russia.  D  6).  The 
inlet  is  about  4  miles  long  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  one  of  the  best  road- 
steads of  Russia.  The  main  inlet  forms  four  bays, 
between  two  of  which  the  city  proper  stands 
on  elevated  ground.  The  entrance  to  the  road- 
stead is  strongly  fortified,  and  there  is  a  chain 
of  forts  south  and  north  of  the  city.     There  are 
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extensive  docks  along  the  shore.  The  climate 
is  very  healthful  and  pleasant.  The  cily  has 
fully  recovered  from  the  eliects  of  the  Crimean 
War.  but  its  commerce  has  been  dcUceted  almost 
entirely  to  Feodosia,  and  the  harbor  is  used 
mostly  as  a  naval  station.  There  are  monuments 
to  the  heroes  of  tlie  Crinieau  War  and  two  mu- 
seums. The  princijial  industries  are  shipbuild- 
ing  and  wineniaUing.  Sebastopol  forms  with  the 
surrounding'  country  a  separate  administrative 
district.  The  population  of  the  city  proper,  in 
18!i7.  was  44,01ti.  The  Greek  colony  of  Cher- 
sonesus,  situated  near  the  present  site  of  Sebas- 
topol. was  well  known  to  the  Russians  under  tho 
name  of  Koisiiii  at  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  IJussia.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Tatar  settlement  of  Akhtiar 
was  founded  here.  In  1784  the  town  of  Sebasto- 
pol was  founded  by  Catharine  11.,  and  in  1804 
it  liccame  the  chief  naval  station  of  Russia  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  strongly  fortified  under 
Nicholas  I.     See  Crimean  War. 

SEBENICO,  sa-ba'ne-ko  (Slav,  ^ibenik).  A 
town  in  tlie  Crownland  of  Dalm.itia.  Austria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kerka  in  the  .Adriatic.  170 
miles  soutlieast  of  Triest  (Jlap:  Austria.  K  .i). 
It  is  built  on  a  steep  slope,  and  was  fonnerly 
defended  by  walls  and  towers.  The  town  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  There  is  considerable  shipping  trade. 
Po[uilation   (commune),  in  1900,24,751. 

SEBILLOT,  sa'be'yo',  Paul  (1843  —  ).  A 
French  painter  and  folk-lore  writer,  born  at 
Matignon,  Cotes-du-Nord,  and  educated  at 
Rennes.  He  went  as  a  young  man  to  Paris  to 
become  a  notary,  but  turned  instead  to  paint- 
ing. Between  1870  and  1883  he  exhibited  more 
than  twenty  pictures  in  the  Salon.  His  sketches 
of  out-of-the-way  corners  in  Brittany  introduced 
iiim  to  the  subject  to  which  he  afterwards  de- 
voted himself,  that  of  folk-lore  study.  In  1885 
he  founded  and  edited  the  Revue  tics  Traditions 
Populuircs.  His  works  on  folk-lore  include: 
Contes  populaires  tie  la  Haute  Bretofine  (3  se- 
ries, 1880-82)  ;  Traditions  et  superstitious  de  la 
Haute  Bretagnc  (1882);  Oargautua  dans  les 
traditions  populaires  (1883);  Contes  des  pro- 
vinces de  France  (1884)  ;  and  Legendes,croyances 
et  superstitions  de  la  mer  (1880-87). 

SEBOREHCEA  (Xeo-Lat..  from  Lat.  sebum, 
talbnv  +  Gk.  pola,  rlioia,  flow,  from  pctv.  rhein, 
to  How).  A  disease  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
characterized  by  an  increased  flow  of  their  secre- 
tion. Seborrhcea  may  invade  the  hairy  parts, 
appearing  in  one  of  four  varieties:  (1)  Dry  se- 
borrhoea ;  (2)  concrete  seborrhoea :  (3)  oily  se- 
borrhoea;  (4)  circinate  seborrhoeie  eczema;  or 
it  may  invade  the  smooth  parts,  appearing  as 
(1)  seborrhoea  sicca;  (2)  seborrhoea  eoncreta : 
( 3 )  seborrhcea  oleosa:  or  (4)  seborrhoea  corporis. 
All  these  varieties  are  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  collections  of  sebum  with  dust, 
scales  of  the  epidermis,  and  crusts,  more  or  less 
oily,  more  or  less  gray  or  dark.  It  is  probably 
parasitic:  btit  while  many  parasites  have  been 
discovered  in  eczema  seborrlia?icum,  their  precise 
role  is  yet  undetermined.  Seborrho-a  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  baldness,  and  needs  treatment 
by  a  physician.  Besides  internal  tissue-builders, 
tonics,  and  special  food,  local  ap|dications  of 
belladonna,    benzoin,    sulphur,    chloral,    salicylic 


acid,  ichthyol,  and  green  soap  are  useful  in  se- 
lected cases. 

SECANT.     See  Ta.ngent;  Trigo.nomctry. 

SECCHI,  sekV,  PiKTRo  Ax«;ei.o  (1818  78). 
.\n  Italian  astronomer,  born  at  lii'ggio.  He 
joined  tin-  .lesuit  Order  in  1833,  and  after  study- 
ing in  Italy.  Kngland.  and  at  Ge(jrgelown  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  1).  C..  he  served  for  a  time 
as  professor  of  matheniatics  and  physic.;  at  the 
latter  institution.  He  be<ame  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  the  Konmn  College  in  184!».  and  wa.s 
permitted  to  remain  in  that  pnsilion  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits,  1870-73.  His  discov- 
eries in  .solar  physics  and  spectroscopy  were 
nunu'rous  anil  important,  ami  he  also  made  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  observations,  .\mong 
his  works  are:  Vatnlugo  dclle  sletle  (18071  ;  .Voii 
ricerchi  suite  prot uheran:c  soliiri  (  180!))  ;  I'isaca 
solarc  (180!)):  I'csearehes  oii  Elcrlrivnl  llheo- 
melry  (Smithsonian  Contributions,  vol.  viii.. 
1852)  ;  Le  soldi  (1870)  ;  and  Le  stellc,  sugyi  di 
astrononiia  sidrrale  I  The  Stars.  v<d.  xxxiv.  of 
the  International  Scientific  Library.  Leipzig, 
1878").  Consiilt  Pohle,  Angela  Secchi  (Cologne, 
1883). 

SECESSION  (Lat.  secessio,  separation, 
schism.  fiiuM  scccdere,  to  go  apart,  from  se-. 
apart  -|-  cedere,  to  yield,  depart,  go).  In  I'nited 
States  history,  the  term  applied  to  the  withdrawal 
of  a  State  from  the  I'nion.  The  word  'secession' 
seems  to  have  been  first  us<>d  in  the  debates  in 
the  Philadclphiii  Convention  on  .July  5,  1787.  by 
Elbridge  Gerry,  who  remarked  that  unless  son)e 
compromise  should  be  made  "a  secession  would 
take  place."  The  idea  of  secession  appeared  in 
New  England  about  fifteen  years  after  the  forn)a- 
tion  of  the  Union  in  connection  with  the  acipiisi- 
tion  of  Louisiana.  This  addition  of  territory  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  New  England  I'ederal- 
ists  through  fear  that  ultimately  it  would  i-e- 
sult  in  the  destruction  of  New  England's  pre- 
dominance in  the  Union.  Annexation  of  Loni-^- 
iana  was  vigorously  resisted  as  unconstitutional 
without  the  consent  of  ;ill  the  States,  inasmuch 
as  the  Constituti<m  was  alleged  to  have  been 
made  only  for  the  original  thirteen  States. 

.Jefferson's  Endiargo  .\ct  and  the  War  of  1812 
led  to  considerable  disatTcetion  in  New  England, 
which  culminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention 
(q.v.).  The  members  of  that  body,  however, 
afterwards  denied  that  the  subject  of  secession  was 
broached  in  any  form  and  its  journal  does  not 
inilicate  any  trace  of  such  a  discussion.  In  IS32 
the  nullilic:ition  n)ovemcnt  in  .'>outii  Carolina, 
provoked  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished protective  tariff,  seemed  to  threaten  tho 
stability  of  the  Union,  .\fter  this  the  history 
of  .secession  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  During  the  next  thirty  years 
isolated  threats  of  secession  were  frequently  made 
in  the  South  whenever  Northern  hostility  ap- 
peared to  imperil  the  interests  of  slavery.  Nor 
did  the  idea  entirely  die  out  in  New  England. 
where  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  over  the 
annexation  of  Texas  a  number  of  anti-slaveiy 
Whig  mendiers  of  Congress,  headed  by  .John 
(Jriincy  Adams,  issued  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents declaring  that  annexation  would  fully 
justify  a  dissolution  of  the  I'nion. 

The  question  which  brought  the  secession 
movement  to  a  head  related  to  the  exclusion  of 
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slavery  from  tlie  Territories.  (See  Teruitoiues. ) 
In  1847.  wlieii  Uie  iiuesUon  began  to  u.-.suiiie  an 
acute  stage.  Caltiouii  uiuiertook  to  secure  tlie  co- 
operation of  the  slave  States  in  a  movement 
looking  toward  secession,  but  the  plan  failed. 
The  enactment  of  the  so-called  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850  (q.v.)  again  raised  the  ques- 
t  ion,  but  in  one  or  two  Southern  States,  where  it 
was  made  an  issue,  the  secessionists  were  de- 
feated. Then  came  the  passage  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  of  so-called  personal  liberty 
laws  in  contravention  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  the  election  of 
President  Lincoln,  all  of  which  intensified  the 
feeling  in  the  South  in  favor  of  withdrawal  from 
the  Lnion.  In  the  South  the  right  of  secession 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States,  there  being  no  prohibition  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  Constitution  nor  any  power  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  compel  a  State 
to  remain  in  the  Union  against  its  wishes.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  tliat  as  late  as  ISGO  many  persons 
of  prominence  in  the  North,  among  them  Horace 
Greeley,  acknowledged  the  right  of  secession, 
only  insisting  tliat  the  step  should  be  taken 
"with  tlie  deliberation  and  gravity  befitting  so 
momentous  an  issue."  The  regular  machinery 
by  which  the  work  of  secession  was  accomplished 
w'as  a  State  convention  called  by  the  Legislature 
or  self  assembled,  as  in  Texas.     See  Ci^iL  War; 

COXFEDKRATE    St.\TE.S    OF    AMERICA;    and    UNITED 

States,  ami  authorities  cited  under  those  titles. 

SECESSION,    War  of.     See   Civil  War  in 

America. 

SECESSIONISTS.  In  modern  German  art, 
more  especially  in  painting,  the  adherents  of 
that  tendency  which,  in  subject,  form,  and  color- 
ing, deviated  from  traditional  conceptions  to 
such  an  e.xtent  as  to  result  in  the  secession  of 
the  younger  generation  of  artists  from  the  older 
art  unions,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  separate 
exhibitions  by  tlie  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 
■Secessions'   respectively. 

SECHTER,  seiv'ter,  Simon  (1788-1807).  An 
Austrian  music  teacher  and  contrapuntist,  born 
at  Friedberg.  Bohemia.  In  1851  he  became  Court 
organist  and  professor  of  harmony  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  wrote  much 
church  music,  numerous  fugues,  pianoforte  pieces, 
preludes,  the  burlesque  opera  Ali  Hitsch-Hatsch 
(1844).  a  Geyteralhass-Schule,  and  songs.  His 
greatest  work  is  Die  frvundsiitze  der  musikal- 
ischcn  Kompoxiiion  (185.3-54),  a  most  valuable 
musical  treatise. 

SECKEWDORFF,  zek'cn-dorf,  Friedricii 
llEixHii'ii,  Ciuiit  (1C73-1763).  A  German  field- 
marshal  and  di])lomat.  He  was  born  at  Konigs- 
berg.  Franeonia.  He  served  successivelv.  from 
1093,  in  the  English-Dutch  and  imperial 
armies,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  fought 
with  conspicuous  bravery  during  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  From  1709  in  the  service  of 
Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  Saxonv,  he  operated 
m  Flanders  (1710-11)  and  attended  the  peace 
negotiations  at  The  Hague.  Made  lieutenant- 
general  after  suppressing  an  uprising  of  the  Poles 
in  1713.  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund  by 
the  Prussians  (1715).  Appointed  lieutenant- 
fieldniarshal  by  Emperor  Charles  VI..  in  1717 
he  fought  at  Belgrade,  and  in  1718  in  Sicilv  and 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  Empire 


In  1721  he  became  Governor  of  Leipzig,  but  also 
remained  in  the  imperial  service,  was  made  Feld- 
zeugmeister  in  1723,  and  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Berlin  in  1720.  Obtaining  leave  to  join  the 
army  on  the  Khine,  in  1734,  he  again  rendered 
important  services,  and,  although  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  inactivity  of  Prince  Leopold  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  signally  defeated  the  French  at 
Klausen,  October  20,  1735.  He  was  sent  to  Hun- 
gary in  1737  as  field-marshal  to  command  the 
imperial  forces  against  the  Turks.  Victorious  at 
first,  he  was  blamed  for  the  unsuccessful  progress 
of  the  campaign,  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  tried, 
and  was  kept  in  durance  at  Gratz  until  Novem- 
ber, 1740,  when  the  investigation  was  suspended. 
In  1741  he  resigned  his  offices  and,  transferring 
his  allegiance  to  Bavaria,  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices to  Emperor  Charles  VII.  during  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  On  the  election  of  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  Seckendorff  obtained  from 
Maria  Theresa  his  reinstatement  into  all  his 
former  offices.  In  December,  1758,  Frederick  II., 
who  bore  him  a  grudge  for  the  advice  given  to 
Austria,  had  him  kidnapped  by  a  detail  of  thirty 
hussars,  while  he  was  at  church,  and  kept  him 
in  cu.stody  at  Magdeburg  until  May,  1759.  Seck- 
endorff died  at  Meuselwitz,  November  23,  1703. 

SECKENDORFF,  Gistav  Anton,  Baron 
(1775-1823).  A  German  writer,  born  at  Meusel- 
witz. After  studying  at  Leipzig,  Freiburg,  and 
Wittenberg,  he  traveled  for  two  vears  in  the 
United  States  (1796-98).  He  chiefiy  devoted 
himself,  however,  to  recitations  and  lectures  on 
aesthetics,  which  he  delivered  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Patrick  Peale,  and  to  literature.  In  1814 
he  was  a]ipointed  professor  at  the  Carolinum  in 
Brunswick,  but  in  1821  went  again  to  America 
and  died  in  poverty  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 
His  works  include  the  tragedies  Otto  Til.  (1805) 
and  Orsina  (1816),  a  sequel  to  Lessing's  Emilia 
Galotti;  Kritik  der  Kunst  (1812)  ;  and  Bcitriige 
zur  Philosopliie  des  Herzens  (1814). 

SECKENDORFF,  Veit  Ludwig  von  (1020- 
92).  A  German  statesman  and  historian,  born 
at  Herzogenauraeh,  near  Erlangen.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  LTniversity  of  Strassburg  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  patron,  Ernst  the  Pious,  Duke  of 
Gotha,  rose  to  the  post  of  privy  councilor  and 
chancellor,  and  brought  about  important  reforms 
in  the  ducal  territories.  In  1604  he  became 
chancellor  to  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony-Zeitz.  after 
whose  death  in  1081  Seckendorff  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Meuselwitz.  Called  to  Berlin,  in  1091, 
by  the  Elector  Frederick  III,  of  Brandenburg,  to 
adjust  certain  sectarian  difficulties,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  appointment  as  chancellor  of  tli(> 
newly  established  university  at  Halle.  A  distin- 
guished student  of  political  science  and  the  fore- 
most Protestant  Church  historian  of  his  time,  he 
published  Der  dcutsche  Fiirstei^fitaat  (1055) .  for  a 
long  time  the  standard  work  of  its  kind  at  the  Ger- 
man universities;  Der  Christenstaat  (1685)  ;  and. 
most  important  of  all,  the  Comnicntarius  His- 
toriciis  ct  Apolopetictis  de  Lutheranismo  (1688), 
a  documentary  refutation  of  Malmbourg's  His- 
toire  dii  Luthfranisme. 

SECOND.  For  musical  usage,  see  Interval; 
for  mathematical,  see  CIRCLE. 

SECOND  ADVENT  OF  CHRIST.  The  re- 
turn of  .Tesus  Christ  in  visible  form  to  earth.  On 
the  basis  of  certain  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  early 
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Cluirch  cxpciteil  that  within  a  ooiii|)iirativcly 
sliort  period  after  His  asci'iisioii  He  wuuUl  again 
come  and  usher  in  the  full  glory  of  the  Alessianic 
Age.  The  passages  in  the  (iosi)els  eontaining 
these  sayings  are:  (1)  Mark  vi.  l-ll  =  ihitt. 
ix.  35-x.  Hi  =  Luke  ix.  1-5;  (2)  Jlark  ix.  1  = 
Matt.  xvi.  28  =  Luke  ix.  27;  (3)  Mark  xiii.  = 
Matt.  xxiv.  =  Luke  xxi. ;  (4)  Mark  xiv.  02  = 
Luke  xxii.  G!)  =Jlatt.  xxvi.  ()4;  (5)  Luke  xvii. 
20-xviii.  18.  A  critical  examination  of  these 
passages  reveals  the  fact  that  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  in  one  Gospel  are  of  a  l)roail,  general  char- 
acter are  rei)orted  in  another  tiospel  in  a  much 
more  precise  and  specific  form:  e.g.  Mark  ix. 
1,  "Who  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see 
the  Kingdom  of  dod  come,"  hecomes  in  Matt.  xvi. 
28,  "Who  shall  not  taste  of  death  until  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  Kingdom."  This 
tendency  manifested  itself  almost  immediately 
after  His  departure,  though  He  had  warned 
against  speculation  on  such  points  (cf.  Acts  i. 
6-7).  It  appears  in  the  first  formulation  of 
Cliristian  doctrine  by  Peter  in  the  Pentecost  ser- 
mon in  the  use  of  Old  Testament  expressions 
(Acts  ii.  20,  3.'j)  and  more  plainly  in  the  words 
reported  in  Acts  iii.  20-21.  The  highly  figurative 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  already  employed 
by  Jesus  in  His  eschatological  discourses,  taken 
in  a  literal  sense,  was  of  great  infiuenee  in  this 
respect.  As  the  years  passed,  the  more  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  the  Church  came  to  feel  that  the 
true  meaning  of  Jesus'  words  and  realization  of 
His  promises  was  to  be  found  in  the  eternal, 
spiritual  heavenly  life  (compare  I.  Peter  with 
the  sermon  of  Peter  in  Acts;  cf.  Paul  in  I.  Cor. 
XV.;  also  the  Gospel  of  John)  rather  than  in  a 
materia],  earthly  kingdom.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  Parousia,  or  second  coming  of  Jesus  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  was  by  no  means  given 
up.  It  continued  to  wield  great  influence  on 
Christian  thought  and  retained  its  place  in  the 
general  escliatological  conceptions,  as  the  great 
event  which  \\as  to  usher  in  a  new  era — the  full 
manifestation  of  the  Messianic  Age.  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  such  conceptions  were  some- 
times serious  and  necessitated  wise  and  cautious 
treatment   (cf.  II.  Thess. :  IL  Peter  iii.  1-13). 

In  later  times  the  doctrine  has  been  held  in 
two  forms:  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  will  be 
either  (1)  premillennial,  i.e..  before  the  age  of 
the  great  prosperity  and  triumph  of  the  Churcti ; 
or  (2)  postmillennial,  after  this  age  and  imme- 
diately before  the  general  judgment.  The  for- 
mer view  is  advocated  upon  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain interpretations  of  Rev.  xx.  4-7.  supported  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  more  ])articu- 
larly  by  the  genera!  conception,  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  Scriptures,  that  tlie  present 
dispensation  does  not  contain  in  it,  under  the 
plan  of  God.  the  means  necessary  to  bring  the 
world  to  Christ.  Hence  it  will  be  neeessaiT  that 
Christ,  the  King,  shall  Himself  come  to  take  tlie 
government  upon  His  .shoulder  and  introduce  the 
universal  sway  of  His  power.  This  view  is  held 
by  an  active  school  of  evangelists,  by  many  in- 
dividual Christians  in  nil  communions,  and  by 
many  who  have  united  into  scpai'ate  denomina- 
tions. sTich  as  the  "Seventh  Day  .Adventists," 
The  other  view  regards  the  exegesis  of  the  pre- 
millennialists  as  unsound,  and  their  views  of  the 
present  condition  and  tendencies  of  things  as 
pessimistic;  bases  its  conception  of  the  gradual 
Vol.  XVII.^8. 
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sprciul  and  final  triumph  of  the  (iospel  upon  the 
definite  promises  of  the  word  and  the  anahigies 
of  Goil's  methods  everywhere  else  in  Providence; 
and  urges  for  its  connection  of  the  Second  .\dvent 
with  the  Judgment,  the  unmistakable  meaning 
of  every  plain  passage  of  Scripture.  See  Aovk.nt- 
ISTS;  EsCllATOI.OliV  ;  J I  IKl.Mli.NT,  Kl.NAL;  Mll.l-EN- 
NILM. 

SECONDARY  QUALITIES.  All  the  attri- 
butes III  an  iibject  of  pcrcc|ition  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  sense- 
constitution  of  the  ix>rcii)ient ;  over  again.st 
secondary  qualities  were  placed  primary  quali- 
ties (q.v),  which  were  supposed  to  he  appre- 
hended by  the  percipient  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. Thus,  color  was  called  a  secondary  <|ual- 
ity,  while  extension  was  called  primary,  because 
it  was  supposed  that  the  human  eye  gave  the 
characteristic  of  color  to  the  object,  while  the 
spatial  character  of  the  object  was  regarde<I  as 
original.  This  distinction  has  played  a  great 
part  in  the  philoso])hy  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
l)ut  camiot  be  considered  ultinutte.  See  Knowl- 
Kni;E.  Tiii;oi!Y  ok. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  A  term  applied 
to  high  scliocds,  academies,  and  other  schools 
which  jncparc  pupils  for  college  courses,  or  give 
instruction  of  the  same  general  grade  as  that  re- 
quired for  college  preparation.  The  public  mIiooI 
in  Liigland.  the  Lycee  in  France,  and  the  (lym- 
nasium  and  Kealschule  in  Germany,  give  in- 
struction corresponding  to  that  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  American  secondary 
schools,  especially  the  free  high  schools,  became 
less  distinctively  schools  for  college  prepara- 
tion, and  more  and  more  'finishing  schools' — i.e. 
schools  giving  a  general  ])rcparation  for  business 
life  or  for  professional  education,  without  con- 
sideration of  college  training.  In  this  connec- 
tion manual  training,  modern  languages,  and 
elementary  science  were  introduced,  and  the  old 
classical  disciplines  cut  short  or  rendered  op- 
tional. The  broadening  of  college  courses,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  spread  of  the  elective 
and  accrediting  sj'stems,  rendered  the  transition 
from  secondary  schools  to  colleges  easy  even 
under  the  new  conditions;  accordingly  these 
schools  are  still  the  chief  institutions  for  col- 
lege preparation,  as  they  are  the  chief  sourics  for 
training  supplementary  to  that  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  See  Academy;  High  Sciiooi.; 
National  Education,  Systems  of;  Pi;buc 
sciiool.s. 

SECOND  SIGHT.  A  supposed  faculty  of 
'iuternar  sight,  whereby  persons  see  distant  oc- 
currences or  foresee  future  events;  it  is  .so  called 
because,  for  the  time,  it  takes  the  place  of  nor- 
mal sight.  Recently  this  power  has  been  claimed 
by  those  who  profess  clairvoyance  (q.v.).  His- 
torically, second  sight  is  of  interest  because  of 
the  deeply  rooted  belief  in  its  reality  prevalent 
in  Xortliern  Europe  among  the  Celtic  population 
generally,  and  especi:illy  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Scottish  Highlands.  .Sonie  of  the  S<>ottish  seers 
asserted  their  ]io\ver  to  impart  the  gift  by  teach- 
ing: others  declared  it  to  be  hereditary.  It  was 
often  lielievcd  that  cliildren,  horses,  ami  cows,  as 
well  as  Tuen.  were  alVected  with  the  visions.  The 
most  conunonplace  and  trilling  matters  were  re- 
vealed and  predicted,  coming  events  being  fore- 
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i,,i,.  I,,  ,1k  aiipciirance  of  characlcristic  oftiens. 
Coiisiiil :  Hoswoll.  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  by  Bir- 
Iwck  Hill  (Oxfuid,  1887)  ;  Martin,  "Western  Isl: 
nnds  of  Scotland,"  anil  Pennant,  "A  Tour  in  Scot- 
land," in  PinUerton,  Voyages  and  Travels  (Lon- 
don, 180!))  ;  Crowe,  The  Xight  .S'irfe  "/  y<itiire 
(2d  od.,  ib.,  1854)  ;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture  (ib., 
1871);  Dyer,  The  Ghost  ^Vorld  (Philadelpbia, 
I8!)3)  ;  Lang,  Cock  Lane  and  Cotnmon  Sense 
(London.  1804). 

SECBET  (OF.,  Fr.  secret,  from  Lat.  seeretus, 
secret,  separated,  p.  p.  of  srcernere,  to  separate, 
from  SC-,  apart  +  eerncrc.  to  separate).  One  of 
tlie  prayers  of  tbc  mass  of  tbe  same  general  form 
as  the  'collect,  but  recited  by  the  priest  in  so 
low  a  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  tlie  people, 
whence  the  name  Kccrela  is  derived,  it  follows 
immediately  after  the  oblation  of  the  eucliaristic 
bread  and  "wine,  and  was  in  the  earlier  ages  the 
only  prayer  of  oblation  provided  in  the  missal ; 
the'  Sacr'amcntary  of  Saint  Gregory  calls  it  the 
Oratio  super  ohUita. 

SECBETAN,  sc-kra'tiiN',  Charles  (1815-95). 
A  Swiss  mctaplivsician.  born  at  Lausanne.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  'Vinet  at  Bale  in  1835.  and  of 
Sehelling  in  1837.  In  the  latter  year  he  founded 
the  Uevue  Suisse,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophv  at  the  University  of  Lau- 
sanne. The  work  of  Secretan,  at  once  a  philos- 
opher and  a  theologian,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  with  the 
principles  of  philosophy.  The  system  of  Secre- 
tan. evolved  from  tliat  of  Descartes,  is  best  set 
forth  in  his  principal  book.  La  Philosophie  de 
la  liberie  (2  vols.,  1848-49).  Other  works  are 
La  philosophie  de  Leibnitz  (1840),  La  raison  et 
le  christianisme  (1863),  and  La  civilisation  et 
la  croyance  ( 1887.) 

SECBETABY.  In  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  L'nitcd  States,  the  head  of  an  executive 
department  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  See  the  articles  on  the  various  depart- 
ments, as  State,  Department  of,  etc. 

SECBETABY  BIBD,  or  Seepent-Eagle.  A 
remarkable  raptorial .  bird  (Serpentariiis  secre- 
tiirius)  of  South  Africa,  the  sole  representative 
of  a  separate  family  (Serpentariidie) ,  classified 
between  the  turkey-buzzards  and  the  true  vul- 
tures. It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  has  vei-y 
long,  unfeathered  legs;'  the  plumage  is  bluish 
gray,  and  tliere  is  an  erectile  crest  of  single 
feathers,  suggesting  quill  pens  carried  above  the 
ears.  It  feeds  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which  it 
devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly  valued, 
on  account  of  the  constant  war  which  it  wages 
against  serpents,  that  a  fine  is  inflicted  in  Cape 
Colony  for  shooting  it.  It  fearlessly  attacks  the 
most  venomous  serpents,  stunning  them  with 
blows  of  its  knobbed  wings  or  feet,  or  seizing  and 
carrying  them  into  the  air  so  high  that  they 
are  killed  when  let  fall.  Small  serpents  are 
swallowed  entire ;  the  larger  ones  are  torn  to 
pieces.  The  secretary  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
pairs,  or  solitary.  It  is  tamed  as  a  protector  of 
poultry-yards,  but  if  not  s\ifRciently  fed  is  apt 
to  help  itself  to  a  chicken  or  duckling.  It  con- 
structs a  huge  nest  in  trees,  and  occupies  it  year 
after  year.  Consult  Evans,  Birds  (London,  1900)  ; 
Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds   (London,  1893-90). 


SECBETABY  OF  STATE.  \n  ancient  ofhce 
of  importance  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  first  authentic  record  of  its  ex- 
istence is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  .John 
Maunsell  is  described  as  ".secretarius  noster." 
Two  secretaries  were  first  appointed  toward  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  union 
of  1707  Anne  added  a  third  secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  but  this  oflice  was  soon  abolished. 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were  at  first 
two  secretaries;  and  for  a  time,  until  1782,  a 
third  for  America,  The  two  secretaries  directed 
home  affairs;  to  one  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
northern  department  were  committed ;  to  the 
other  those  of  the  southern  department.  Irish 
affairs  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  elder  sec- 
retary. Tliere  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom 
five  principal  secretaries  of  State,  who  are  re- 
spectively appointed  for  home  affairs,  foreign 
affairs,  war,  the  colonies,  and  India.  They  are 
always  mendjers  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the 
Cabinet.  For  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
see  State,  Dep-^etment  of. 

SECBET  ASSOCIATIONS.  Societies  which 
admit  members  by  an  initiation  and  sul)scription 
to  an  oath,  and  often  possess  an  elaborate  ritual 
leading  to  higher  degrees,  with  the  use  of  symbols, 
pass-words,  and  grips  as  a  means  of  recognition 
among  members. 

Many  secret  societies  are  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Among  the  Polynesians  societies 
which  unite  large  numbers  of  freemen  in  a  free- 
masonry of  common  interest  virtually  control  the 
economic  and  the  political  life.  (See  DrK-DUK.) 
The  associations  of  priests  that  conducted  the 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  religions  ai'e  counted  as 
the  forerunners  of  later  societies.  The  secrecy 
was  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  causes :  ( 1 )  The 
tendency  to  hide  all  knowledge  of  life  in  mystical 
forms,  away  from  the  contamination  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  to  keep  the  multitude  under  the  sway  of 
superstition;  or  (2)  the  danger  of  maintaining 
such  advanced  ideas  in  the  face  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  The  political  element  entered  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  Pythagoreans  coml>incd  phi- 
loso])hy  and  politics.  The  East  was  a  fertile  ter- 
ritory for  secret  societies.  The  Ismaili  and  after- 
wards the  Assassins  (q.v.)  were  organized  in 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  Ali's  successor  to  the 
throne  of  the  caliphate.  It  is  customary 
among  many  Protestants  to  consider  the 
Jesuits  as  a  secret  society  in  spite  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  Church,  but  the  notion  is  based 
upon  a  misapprehension.  Secrecy  and  strange 
ceremonials  often  accompanied  gatherings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  first  speculated  on  religion  and 
science.  The  Secret  Tribunals  of  Westphalia 
(the  Vehmgerichte)  and  the  Beati  Paoli  of  Sicily 
were  constituted  to  administer  justice  in  an  age 
of  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  cer- 
tain criminal  associations  of  brigands  w'ho  levied 
tribute  upon  the  people,  best  known  of  wdiicli  is 
the  Mafia  (q.v.).  With  the  awakening  of  mod- 
ern thought  secret  societies  were  formed  with 
speculative  tendencies.  The  Rosicrucians  (q.v.) 
mingled  mysticism  and  occultism.  The  Illuminati 
sought  social  amelioration  and  were  a  source  of 
republican  propagarniism.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury secret  political  societies  have  taken  part  in 
nearly  every  revolution.  (See  C.IBBONARI:  He- 
T.ERIA    PHILIKE;     FeNIAN    SOCIETY;     NlIIII.I.'iM. ) 

China  is  honevcombed  with  secret  societies,  many 
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of  wliich  have  existed  from  very  aneieiit  times. 
(For  the  rule  played  by  the  Bo.wrs  in  the  up- 
rising of  HIOO.  see  CilTNKSK  K.mi'ire.)  Many  so- 
cieties are  ostensihly  pliilaiitlinipic,  and  some  are 
imrely  benevolent,  providing  for  marriage,  burial, 
and  business  loans.  In  the  Vnited  Stales  tliere 
are  many  secret  societies,  in  which,  however,  the 
fraternal  element  largely  predominates.  See  So- 
cieties. 

Consult:  IIec!<thorne,  Secret  Sociclirs  of  All 
Afics  (London.  IS!)!)),  which  contains  a  bil)liog- 
rapliy. 

SECRETION  (  Lat.  srcrcliu,  separation,  from 
sccrctns,  secret,  separate).  A  physiological  proc- 
ess by  which  certain  materials  are  separated  from 
the  blood  to  form  new  substances  called  secre- 
tions, through  the  agency  of  certain  liighly  spe- 
cialized cells.  These  materials  are  of  two  kinds: 
true  secretions,  which  have  some  definite  function 
to  perform  in  the  animal  economy,  and  excre- 
tions, which  are  discharged  from  the  body  as  use- 
less or  injurious.  Secretions  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  exist  :ilready 
formed  in  the  blood,  but  require  for  their  produc- 
tion special  cells  and  a  process  of  elaboration ; 
while  excretions  are  merely  abstracted  from  the 
blood  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  already  oc- 
cur in  that  Huid.  Both  secretion  and  excre- 
tion contribute  to  health  and  nutrition,  the  one  by 
performing  some  positive  function,  as  aiding  di- 
gestion, the  other  negatively  by  freeing  the  body 
of  the  products  of  destructive  metabolism,  which 
if  retained  would  cause  disease. 

Secretion  is  performed  by  the  following  or- 
gans :  The  serous  and  synovial  membranes ;  the 
mucous  membranes,  with  their  special  glands, 
buccal,  gastric,  and  intestinal;  the  salivary 
glands  and  pancreas;  the  mammary  glands;  the 
liver;  the  lachrymal  glands;  the  kidneys  and 
skin ;  and  the  testes.  Secretion  takes  place  by 
two  different  processes,  the  one  physical  and  the 
other  chemical.  The  physical  processes  are  those 
of  filtration  and  dialysis;  the  chemical  process 
is  one  of  true  secretion.  Both  processes  are  em- 
ployed in  the  secretion  of  the  urine;  the  former 
within  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  latter  in  the 
tubuli  uriniferi.  (See  Kidneys.)  The  simplest 
form  of  secretion  is  that  of  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  the  pleura',  the  pericar- 
dium, peritoneinu,  and  the  lining  of  the  joints. 
These  are  lubricated  by  a  fluid  transuded  di- 
rectly through  the  flat  endothelial  cells  lining 
these  mendiranes  from  the  blood  vessels  beneath 
them.  A  somewhat  more  elaborate  process  is  that 
of  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  respiratory 
and  gastro-intestinal  tracts.  Thousands  of  cy- 
lindrical recesses,  known  as  tubules,  paved  with 
secreting  cells,  empty  their  peculiar  secretions 
upon  every  square  inch  of  these  Surfaces.  An 
isolated  group  of  such  tubules  emptying  by  a 
single  duct  is  called  a  simple  gland:  several  of 
such  grou])s  having  a  common  single  duct  con- 
stitute a  compound  gland ;  and  the  larger  glands 
are  simply  nuiltiplications  of  these  groups,  and 
serve  to  increase  the  amount  of  secreting  surface 
within  a  given  space.  For  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  cells  are  arranged  in  the  vari- 
ous glandular  structures,  .see  Glands;  Kidney; 
Liver  :  MicoUiS  Mejibr.\?;es  ;  etc.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  various  secretions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic 
juice,  bile,  ordinary  mucus,  sweat,  tears,  urine, 
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tlie  products  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes and  the  sebaceous  glands,  are  described 
under  their  own  names  or  tlio.se  of  the  organs 
which  produce  tlicni. 

SECRETION,  The  process  in  plants  by 
«liicli  a  substance  is  formed  and  expelled  from  a 
C(dl,  or  the  substance  which  is  so  formed.  The 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  tlie  fornuition  of 
the  many  and  diverse  special  materiaK,  such  as 
enzymes,  resins,  volatile  oils,  and  sugars,  wliieli 
are  of  service  lo  tlie  plant.  Secretions  are  either 
]ioured  out  upon  the  surface  or  into  internal  rc- 
ceplaeles.    See  Gland. 

The  formation  of  the  secretion  may  be  either 
direct  or  through  the  production  of  lin  interme- 
diate substance.  The  details  of  the  elaboration, 
however,  are  still  obscure.  For  example,  sugar 
is  supp()s<'d  to  be  formed  directly,  whereas 
enzymes  are  usually  preceded  by  (be"  proiluctioil 
of  minute  granules  of  zymogen  in  the  proto- 
plasm. This  distinction  may  mean  only  that  in 
some  cases  visible  products  precede  the  final  one, 
while  in  others  they  do  not.  There  are  two 
modes  of  separation  of  the  secretion  from  the 
profoplasm.  In  the  first  the  cell  wall  remains  in- 
tact and  the  secretion  is  either  expelled  through 
the  jiermeable  parts  of  the  wall,  anil  appears  first 
in  its  ])roper  nature  beneath  the  inipernu-alile 
cuticle,  which  it  lifts  into  a  blister,  or  through 
these  permeable  parts  into  an  intercellular  recep- 
tacle. No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process 
has  been  found.  Such  glands  may  secrete  once 
only,  or  repeatedly,  or  continuously.  In  the  second 
method  the  secretion  results  from  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  protoplasm  which  it  eventually  re- 
places. In  multicellular  glands  the  cell  walls 
disappear  and  after  one  secretion  the  glands 
perish.  If  the  secretion  be  soluble  in  water,  e.g. 
sugar,  as  in  many  nectaries,  and  by  exposure  to 
the  air  the  solution  becomes  concentrated,  its 
osmotic  pressure  (see  Osmosis)  may  be  so  in- 
creased that  it  withdraws  water  from  the  cell. 
Nectar  is  thus  kept  fluid  and  ready  for  the  in- 
sects which  it  attracts. 

SECRET  SERVICE.  The  name  given  to  that 
departuunt  of  a  govcrniiK'nt  whose  business  it  is 
to  detect  crime  and  fraud,  obtain  information  of 
various  kinds,  and  render  various  services  of  a 
secret  nature.  Its  duties  are  generally  not  de- 
fine<l,  and  vary  with  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion which  may  create  (hem.  In  the  I'nited 
States  the  service  is  not  centralized  as  it  is  under 
most  foreign  governments,  and  each  executive  de- 
partment employs  men  to  detect  specific  classes 
of  offenders  against  the  laws.  The  name  has 
come  to  be  generally  applied  to  the  Secret  Service 
Pivision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  organized 
in  1S64  and  charged  chiefly  with  the  detection 
and  arrest  of  counterfeiicrs,  the  whole  country 
being  divided  into  27  secret  service  districts.  Op- 
eratives from  the  division,  however,  are  fre- 
quently detailed  to  work  in  connection  with  other 
(iepartnients  than  the  Treasury  Department. 
Thus  during  the  Spanish-.Xmcriean  War  secret 
service  oiieratives  rendered  efTective  services  in 
breaking  up  the  Spanish  secret  service  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment also  employs  men  to  detect  infractions 
of  revenue  laws  and  bring  ofTenders  to  justice. 
The  War  Department  employs  men  to  obtain  in- 
f(uniation  of  various  kinds,  and  within  the  Post 
Ofliee  Department  there  is  an  efficient  division  of 
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Post  inliiM'  Inspccloio  uud  Mail  Depredations,  or- 
gnnizeil  in  1S7-. 

SECTION  (I.nt.  scctio,  from  secure,  to  cut). 
lu  architecture,  the  adiue.ition  of  buildings  on 
a  vcrticnl  jjlanc  through  any  part  of  them — as  a 
pUw  ij  tlic  horizontal  projection. 

SECTOR  (Lat.  sector,  cutter,  from  secarc,  to 
cut).  -^n  instrument  used  in  matliematieal 
drawing  and  ealeulations,  which  consists  of  two 
strips  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  jointed  together 
like  a  carpenter's  foot  rule.  The  centre  of  the 
joint  must  always  be  the  vortex  of  the  angle 
whose  sides  are  formed  by  the  inner  edges  and 
anv  of  the  corresponding  pairs  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  joint  obliquely  along  the  rule.  These 
oblique  lilies  are  graduated  in  different  ways,  so 
as  to  give,  on  each  limb,  a  line  of  equal  parts,  a 
scale  of  chords,  .scales  of  sines,  tangents,  and 
secants,  a  line  of  polygons,  etc.  (all  of  which  arc 
gradmited  from  the  centre  of  the  hinge,  which  is 
their  zero  point),  besides  a  number  of  common 
scales  on  the  blank  portions  of  the  sector.  The 
special  >ise  of  this  instrument  is  in  the  finding  of 
a  fourth  projiortioiKil  to  three  given  quantities. 
This  instruiiicnt  l)ccomes  more  inaccurate  as  the 
angle  formed  liy  the  limbs  increases.  The  sector 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Guido  Ubaldi 
about  15G8,  though  Gasper  Mordente  of  Antwerp 
describes  it  in  1584,  and  attributes  its  invention 
to  his  brother  Fabricus  in  15.54.  It  was  described 
by  .several  German  and  English  writers  in  the 
same  century,  and  again  by  Galileo,  who  claimed 
to  have  invented  it  in  1604. 

SECTOR.  In  geometry,  a  portion  of  a  circle 
(q.v.)  included  between  two  radii  and  the  in- 
tercepted are  of  the  circumference.  Its  area  is 
expressed  by  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  length 
of  the  arc  and  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

SECULAR  GAMES  (Lat.  ludi  swculares) . 
Roman  games  deriving  their  name  from  the 
theory  that  their  performance  marked  the  close 
of  a  sceciduiii,  or  period  of  extreme  duration  of 
liuman  life.  Tliis  was  reckoned  as  100  years,  or, 
after  the  time  of  Augustus,  110.  These  celebra- 
tions were  usually  instituted  as  purifications  or 
to  check  some  evil,  the  belief  being  that  with  the 
declaration  of  a  new  age  a  limit  was  set  which 
the  evil  could  not  pass.  The  earliest  celebration 
of  which  we  hear  occurred  during  the  great 
plague  of  R.c.  40.3,  and  at  this  time  the  ceremony 
consisted  in  driving  a  nail  in  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  apparently  to 
symbolize  the  securing  and  destruction  of  "the 
plague.  This  was  repeated  in  the  years  363  and 
263.  Soon  after  this  the  distress  of  the  First 
Punic  War  led  to  the  consultation  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  and  in  n.c.  249  a  new  sceculum  began  with 
the  performance  of  Iitdi  Tareniini  at  a  spot  in 
the  Campus  Martius  called  Tarentum.  The  cele- 
bration occupied  three  nights  and  on  each  a  black 
bull  and  a  black  cow  were  oflfered  at  a  subterranean 
altar,  uncovered  for  the  occasion,  to  Dis  Pater  and 
Proserpina,  the  Greek  gods  of  the  Low^er  World, 
■whose  worship  was  thus  introduced  to  Rome.  It 
obviously  is  essentially  a  funeral  ceremony  for  the 
age  that  is  past.  The  rite  was  repeated  in  n.c. 
146,  but  the  civil  wars  seem  to  have  prevented 
the  next  repetition,  and  in  B.C.  17  Augustus  cele- 
brated new  and  splendid  ludi  scrciiirirrs.  which 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  and  which  are 
known  to  us  from  the  official  record  discovered  in 
1891.    The  old  nocturnal  offerings  were  continued 
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at  the  old  altar,  but  the  deities  honored  were  now 
the  Fates,  Eileithyia,  helper  in  childbirth,  and 
the  Earth.  Three  daj's  were  also  given  up  to 
splendid  processions  and  offerings  in  honor  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  Regina,  and 
Apollo  and  Artemis  of  the  Palatine.  On  tlie  third 
day  the  procession  moved  from  the  Palatine  to 
the  Capitol  and  back,  led  by  a  chorus  of  27 
youths  and  as  many  maidens,  who  sang  tlie 
Carmen  Seeculare  of  Horace.  These  games  were 
repeated  in  A.D.  88  by  Domitian,  and  in  a.d.  204 
by  Septimius  Severus.  Another  series  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  begun  A.n. 
47  (800  A.u.c),  and  repeated  in  147  and  248. 
Consult:  Wissowa,  ''Religion  und  Kultus  dcr 
Romci-,"  in  Miiller's  Hamlhuch  der  klassischen 
AUertumswissenschaft  (JIunich,  1902)  ;  and  Die 
Siicularfeier  des  Augustus    (Marburg,   1894). 

SECULARISM  (from  secular,  from  Lat.  secu- 
lari.s.  su'Ciihiris,  relating  to  an  age  or  period, 
worldly,  from  seculum.  sceculiim,  age,  period, 
world).  The  term  applied  to  a  system  of  ethical 
and  social  principles  first  advocated  about  1S46 
by  G.  J.  Holyoake.  As  it  names  implies,  it  con- 
centrates its  attention  upon  the  present  life, 
neither  den.ying  nor  affirming  the  existence  of 
another.  It  inculcates  an  ethics  not  dependent 
in  any  way  on  religion,  although  it  does  not 
formailj'  deny  the  truth  of  any  religion.  It  is, 
in  fact,  utilitarianism  cut  loose  from  all  connec- 
tion with  theologv".  A  society  was  formed  in 
London,  of  which  Holyoake  was  president,  but 
in  18.58  Charles  Bradlaugh  (q.v.)  succeeded  him 
and  imder  his  administration  the  society  carried 
on  a  political  propaganda,  advocating  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
many  economic  changes.  Consult  Holj'oake, 
Principles  of  iSecularisni    (London,  1855). 

SECULAR  VARIATION.     See  JMaonetism, 

TeI!I!E.STRI.\L. 

SECUNDERABAD,  se-kun'dSr-a-b;id'.  A 
suburb  and  military  cantonment  of  Hj'derabad 
(q.v,),  Nizam's  Dominions,  India. 

SECUN'DUS,  .JoA>-XES  (1511-30).  A  Dutch 
poet,  .Jan  Xicolai  Everaerts  by  name.  He  was 
born  at  The  Hague  and  was  educated  for  the 
law  in  Bourges,  but  devoted  himself  to  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  In  1533  he  went  to 
Toledo  as  secretary  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Tavera.  After  his  death  was  published  Basia.  a 
collection  of  Latin  love  poems  distinguished  by 
their  classic  beauty.  His  elegies,  odes,  epistles, 
and  epigrams  were  collected  in  1541  under  the 
title  of  Opera  Poetica. 

SECURITY  (Lat.  securitas,  freedom  from 
cai-e,  from  securiis.  free  from  care,  from  se-, 
apart  -f-  eura,  care,  anxiety).  Instruments  or 
property  which,  in  contemplation  of  law,  render 
the  enjoyment  or  enforcement  of  a  right  more 
secure.  A  personal  sccurit)/  is  a  promise  or  ob- 
ligation, such  as  a  negotiable  instrument  or  a 
bond  given  by  a  debtor  or  by  a  third  person,  in 
addition  to  the  original  liability  intended  to  be 
secured.  Even  when  a  debtor  gives  his  own 
promissory  note  or  check  or  bill  of  exchange 
for  the  debt,  this  new  engagement  is  properly 
spoken  of  as  a  security,  because  his  liability 
thereon  is  more  easily  proved  than  on  the 
original  debt.  .4  seetiritii  on  propert;/  exists 
when  the  property  is  mortgaged   or  pledged  to 
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secure  a  debt  or  liabilitj-,  or  when  by  a  rule  of 
law  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  hold  the  property 
until  a  particular  liability  to  him  is  ilisi-liaif;iHl. 
Securities  are  ordinarily  si)ccitic;  but  at  times 
tliey  ai"e  sUifliitg  or  llmitiiig.  An  example  of 
the  latter  class  is  ntl'orded  by  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  projjerty  thereafter  to  be  aciiuired  by  the 
mortgagor,  or  by  corporation  debentures  which 
are  made  a  ehaige  on  the  stock  in  trade  and 
book  debts  of  the  corporation.  As  soon  as  the 
mortgagee  or  debenture  holder  takes  possession 
of  the  property  or  institutes  proper  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  of  his  rights  the  security  be- 
comes specific.  Securities  may  originate  either 
in  the  agreement  of  parties,  which  is  the  more 
common  case,  or  in  a  rule  of  law.  The  seller's 
lien  is  of  the  latter  class.  This  has  its  origin  in 
the  law  merchant  (q.v. ),  which  accords  to  the 
un])aid  seller  of  goods  the  right,  in  certain  eases, 
even  after  title  has  passed  to  the  buyer,  to  retain 
jmsscssion  until  the  price  is  paid. 

t'nder  State  laws  exempting  "publir  securities' 
from  taxation  it  has  been  held  that  this  term 
does  not  include  the  bonds  of  railroads  and  simi- 
lar corjiorations.  but  is  limited  to  securities  is- 
sued under  legislative  sanction  for  the  further- 
ance of  public  works. 

.Securities  in  judicial  proceedings  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  their  purposes  and  form  are  generally 
regulated  by  statutes  which  should  be  examined 
in  eacli  jurisdiction.  Consult:  .Jones.  .1  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Corporate  Bonds  and  Mortgages 
{  Bonton,  1S90)  :  Poor,  Handbook  of  Inrcstnient 
Securities  (New  York,  1802)  :  Hainer,  The  Mod- 
ern Law  of  Municipal  Securities  (Indianapolis, 
ISnS)  ;  Butterworth.  Hankers'  Advances  on  Mer- 
enntile  Securities  (London.  1902). 

SECURITY  OF  PERSON.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental riglits  of  i>ersons  recognized  and  enforced 
by  the  common  law  and  now  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  most  of  tlie  States.  It  comprises  those 
]iersonal  rights  and  privileges  and  inunuiiities 
whieh  go  toniake  up  the  Bili  of  Rights  under  the 
English  Constitution  and  which  became  funda- 
mental in  the  American  colonies.  Many  of  these 
are  traceable  to  Marina  Charta,  and  they  were 
confirmed  and  their  number  added  to  by  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  (Charles  I.),  and  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  more 
important  rights  of  personal  security:  That  no 
one  shall  be  required  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime  unless  he  shall  have  been  charged  with  the 
connnission  of  the  crime  by  a  pi-esentment  or  in- 
dictment of  the  grand  jury;  that  no  person  shall 
be  liable  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  placed 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  that  one  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime  shall  not  he 
compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself:  that 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  trial  by  jury  and  at  the 
trial  tliat  he  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witness 
against  him ;  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
conip\ilsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  at 
the  trial  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  his 
favor;  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  of 
him.  and  that  cruel  and  unusual  punisliments 
shall  not  be  imposed;  that  no  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post-faeto  law  shall  be  passed ;  and  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

For   a    fuller    discussion    of   the    subject,    see 
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.iKoi'.Mtnv;   IS.viL;  Attaindeb;  etc. 

SEDAINE,  sc-dftn',  Michel  Jean  (1719-97). 
A  French  dramatist,  born  in  Paris,  the  son  of  an 
architect.  Sedaine  was  early  orphaned,  lie  be- 
came a  mason  and  builder,  ami  in  l7r>U  published 
poems  of  merit.  Then  he  turned  to  the  stage, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Diderot,  and  won  general 
applause  by  the  now  classic  /,c  philuHophc 
sans  le  savoir  (170.5),  anil  Lii  (ia;irur<-  imprcviie 
(17tiS).  natural  and  original  bourgeois  comedies 
which  alone  survive  of  his  work,  lie  became  nn 
Academician,  and  secretary  for  architecture  in 
the  division  of  fine  arts,  and  died  in  Paris,  proa- 
perous,  popidar.  and  res])ecleil.  His  (Kiirres 
clioisies  were  published  in  three  volumes  in  1S13. 

SEDALIA,  se-dfi'li-A.  The  county-seat  of 
Pettis  (  uiinly.  Mo..  ISS  miles  west  of  Saint 
Louis,  on  the  Missouri  Pacilic,  the  Missouri, 
Kan.sas  and  Texas,  and  the  Sidalia,  Warsaw  and 
Southwestern  railroads  (Map:  .Missouri.  C  .1). 
It  has  an  elevated  site  in  a  rolling  prairie  re- 
gion, and  is  regularly  laid  out  witli  beautifully 
shaded  streets.  Leading  features  are  the  George 
R.  Smith  College  (colored),  the  Convent  School 
of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  .Joseph,  the  Carnegie  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  hospital  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railroad,  and  Liberty  and  Forest 
parks.  The  State  fair  is  held  in  Sedalia.  The 
city  has  important  railroading  and  manufactur- 
ing interests.  Shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Jlissouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  are 
here;  and  there  are  also  iron  works,  foundries, 
beef  and  pork  packing  establishinents.  hrcweries, 
flour  and  woolen  mills,  and  manufactories  of 
shoes,  carriages,  overalls,  and  hosiery.  The  gov- 
ernment, under  the  revised  charter  of  I8!i:!,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  Founded  by  Gen.  (J.  R.  Smith 
in  18('il,  Sedalia  was  used  as  a  I'nited  States 
military  station  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
captured  and  held  for  several  days  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  in  1804.  Sedalia  was  incorporated  in 
1SG4  and  was  chartered  as  a  citv  in  1889.  Popu- 
lation, in   1800,   14.008;   in   1900,   15.231. 

SEDAN>  se-diix'.  The  capital  of  an  nrron- 
dissemeiit  in  the  Department  of  Ardennes, 
France.  104  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  on  the 
Mcuse  River  (Map:  France,  M  2).  It  was  for- 
merly an  important  fortified  town,  and  the  scene, 
in  1870.  of  the  disastrous  defeat  and  capitulation 
of  the  French  army  of  MacMahon.  (See  Sb:dan, 
Battle  of.)  The  fortifications  have  been  de- 
molished and  Sedan  at  present  is  mainly  n  resi- 
dential and  industrial  town.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  parish  church,  the  college,  and  the  mu- 
seum, and  there  are  interesting  remains  of  the 
fifteenth-century  castle.  The  town  is  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  cloth,  introduced  by  Colbert 
in  1G4G.  and  there  are  also  considerable  coal  and 
iron  nuning  interests  in  the  vicinity.  Sedan 
chairs  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  here. 
Population,  in  1001,  19,349. 

SEDAN,  Battle  of.     In  the  latter  part  of 

August.  1870.  Marshal  ^lacMahon  set  out  from 
Chalons  for  the  purpose  of  efTecfing  the  relief  of 
!Metz.  where  Bazaine  (q.v.)  had  been  locked  up 
by  the  German  forces,  after  the  series  of  engage- 
nients  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Oravelotte 
(q.v.).  The  third  and  fourth  German  arnnes.  by 
forced  marches,  succeeded  in  barring  to  MacMa- 
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lion  the  way  to  Jletz,  and  jjrcssed  tlie  Freuch 
iiortliwaid  toward  tlie  Jiclgian  frontier,  which  it 
was  a  part  of  the  German  plan  to  compel  them 
to  cross.  JlacMahon.  however,  after  several  days' 
%hting  chose  the  alternative  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  fortress  of  Sedan,  and  occupied  the 
heights  which  sunounded  the  fortress  on  the 
east,  north,  and  west.  The  Germans  now  pro- 
ceeded to  encircle  the  French  forces,  whom  they 
outnumbered  two  to  one.  The  battle  began  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  September.  While 
the  W'iirttemberg  troops  were  assigned  to  hold 
the  line  of  French  retreat  to  M6zi&res,  the  Bava- 
rians. Prussians,  and  Saxons,  with  the  Guard, 
delivered  an  attack  along  the  entire  French  line. 
MaeMahon  was  wounded  in  the  first  hours  of 
fighting,  and  to  the  conllict  of  authority  between 
Generals  Ducrot  and  Winipflcn  was  due  no  little 
of  the  coiifvision  which  fiillowed.  Tlie  most  des- 
perate fighting  occurred  at  the  village  of  Baze- 
illes,  to  the  east  of  Sedan.  In  the  late  afternoon 
the  French  had  been  driven  from  their  positions, 
and  the  Germans  had  planted  on  the  heights 
around  Sedan  a  circle  of  .500  cannon,  under  whose 
fire  the  enemy  was  helpless.  The  French  were 
driven  back  on  Sedan,  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  began.  The  futility  of 
resistance  was  ai)parent,  and  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  who  was  present  in  Sedan, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  raised.  On  Septemlier  2d  Gen- 
eral Wimptfen  arranged  with  Bismarck  and 
Moltke  the  terms  of  capitulation..  Nearly  2,900 
olhccrs  and  83,000  men  laid  dow-n  their  arms  and 
were  made  prisoners,  with  the  Emperor.  The 
French  loss  in  battle  was  17,000  dead  and 
wounded  and  21.000  prisoners.  Three  thousand 
men  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Belgium.  The 
German  loss  comprised  470  officers  and  8500 
men  killed  and  wounded.  In  Paris  the  news  of  the 
•capitulation  of  Sedan  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Seciind  Empire. 

SEDATIVES  (OF.  sedatif,  Fr.  scdatif,  from 
Lat.  sedare,  to  calm,  causative  of  sedere,  to  sit). 
Agents  which  exert  a  quieting  influence  upon 
the  .system  or  anj'  part  of  it  either  by  diminish- 
ing pain  or  e.fcitability  or  by  lessening  functional 
activity.  Sedatives  may  have  a  general  or  local 
action.  General  sedatives  include  chloroform, 
ether,  and  the  hypnotics  (q.v. ),  such  as  chloral. 
Local  sedatives  are  cold,  heat,  cocaine,  opium, 
jieonite,  etc.  Typical  respiratory  sedatives  are 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  squills,  ipecac,  and  vera- 
trine.  Digitalis,  aconite,  and  tobacco  are  circula- 
tory sedatives.  Among  the  drugs  which  have  a 
.>iOothing  eflFect  upon  the  nerves  and  spinal  centres 
are  potassium  and  sodium  bromides,  gelsemiuni, 
and  physosligmine.  Stomachic  sedatives  comprise 
sodium  bicarbonate,  bismuth,  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. Certain  drugs  are  sedative  to  one  organ  or 
system  and  irritant  to  another,  or  they  may  be 
sedative  in  minute  doses  and  irritant  in  large; 
any  classification,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading.    See  also  Narcotics;  Hypnotics;  An- 

-TsSTHETICS. 

SED'DON,  James  Alexander  (1815-80).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  born  at  Fal- 
mouth, Staifford  County,  Va.  He  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  began  practice 
in  Richmond.  In  February,  1861.  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Convention  held  in  Washing- 
ton, and  presented  a  minority  report  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
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tution  suggested  by  J.  J.  Crittenden,  which 
tolerated  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  specific- 
ally recognized  the  right  of  peaceable  secession. 
He  was  a  member  of  tlie  First  Confederate  Con- 
gress, and  on  November  21,  18ti2,  was  appointed 
Secretaiy  of  War  by  President  Davis.  On  the 
expression  by  the  Virginia  Congressmen  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  he  resigned  in 
February,  18U5.  He  then  retired  to  his  planta- 
tion in  Goochland  County,  and  lived  quietly  until 
his   death. 

SEDGE'MOOR.  A  barren  tract  of  land  in 
Somersetshire.  England,  between  King's  Weston 
and  Bridgewater,  5  miles  southeast  of  the  latter 
place.  It  is  noted  as  the  battlefield  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (q.v.)  was  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  James  II.,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Faversham,   in    1685. 

SEDGLEY,  sej'li.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  suburban  to  Wolver- 
hampton.    Population,  in   1901,  15,951. 

SEDG'WICK,  Adam  (1785-1873).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1818 
became  Woodwardian  professor  of  geologj'  in 
that  university.  In  studying  the  rock  formations 
of  North  Wales  he  developed  a  new  stratigraphi- 
cal  grou|)  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cambrian, 
and  which  is  still  recognized  in  geological  nomen- 
clature. With  Murchison  (q.v.)  he  established 
also  the  Devonian  system  and  showed  its  exten- 
sive develo]iment  in  Europe.  Besides  numerous 
papers  to  scientific  journals,  he  wrote:  Discourse 
of  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1850)  ;  and  A  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of 
the  Paleozoic  Rocks  (1855).  For  an  estimate 
of  Sedgwick's  scientific  work,  consult  Geikie, 
The  Founders  of  Geology   (London,  1897). 

SEDG'WICK,  Catherine  SIaria  (1789-1867). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
and  daughter  of  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick.  She 
opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  (1813),  and 
continued  it  for  fifty  years.  In  1822.  with  the 
encouragement  of  her  brother,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick, she  published  A  New  England  Tale,  which 
was  popular,  and  followed  it  in  1824  with 
Rcduood.  Then  came  a  succession  of  novels,  in- 
cluding the  good  colonial  romance  Hope  Leslie 
(1827)  and  culminating  in  r/ic  Zyi')Hf)ood.s  (1835), 
her  last  and  best  novel.  The  series  of  novels  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  popular  stories,  illustrating 
morals  and  domestic  economy.  Her  later  work 
included  Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at 
Home  (1841),  the  result  of  a  European  trip, 
and  other  moral  books.  Although  now  little  read, 
she  was  an  important  force  in  early  American 
culture.  Consult  Life  and  Letters,  by  Mary  E. 
Dewey   (1.S71). 

SEDGWICK,  Daniel  (1814-79).  An  English 
hymnologist.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  was 
first  a  shoemaker,  then  a  second-hand  bookseller, 
and  came  to  have  many  customers  among  col- 
lectors of  theological  literature.  In  1859  he 
began  to  reprint  rare  hymns  in  his  Library  of 
Spiritual  Song,  and,  continuing  to  study  the 
subject,  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in 
h^minology.  His  knowledge  was  wide  and  mi- 
nute, but  he  was  hampered  in  making  use  of  it 
by  lack  of  education.  He  was  much  consulted 
by  compilers  of  hymn  books,  and  Julian's  Dic- 
tionary of  Eymnology  owes  much  to  his  manu- 
scripts. 
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SEDGWICK,  John  (1813-G4).  An  American 
soldiLT,  burn  at  Cornwall,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1837,  saw  active  service  in 
the  second  Seminole  War,  served  witli  distinction 
in  the  -Mexican  War,  and  received  the  hrevets  of 
captain  and  major.  On  Auf;ust  2;),  18()I,  soon 
alter  tlie  outl)reak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  pro- 
moted from  lieutenant-colonel  to  colonel,  and  six 
days  later  received  the  command  of  a  lirifjade. 
He  served  with  great  cHiciency,  as  a  division  com- 
mander, in  the  i^cninsular  campaign,  and  at  An- 
tictani  was  twice  wounded,  but  remained  upon 
tlie  field,  in  order  to  inspire  his  troops,  for  two 
hours  after  receiving  the  second  wound.  In 
December,  1802,  he  was  appointed  a  major- 
general,  and  in  February,  18(13,  was  placed  in 
conmunul  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  In  Hooker's 
Cluuicellorsville  campaign  he  captured  Marye's 
Heights,  near  Fredericksburg,  and  after  Hooker's 
defeat  displayed  great  skill  in  withdrawing  across 
the  Rappahannock.  When  Lee  invaded  Pennsyl- 
vania, Sedgwick,  by  a  remarkable  forced  march, 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in 
time  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  last  two 
days  of  the  battle.  In  the  following  November  he 
succeeded  by  a  skillful  manamvre  in  capturing 
at  the  Rapidan  1500  men  of  General  Early's  di- 
vison,  with  several  cannon  and  battle  Hags.  He 
took  jiart  under  General  Cirant  in  tlie  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  but  was  killed  on  May  9,  180-1, 
while  superintending  the  planting  of  some  guns 
in  an  advanced  position  at  Spottsylvania.  A 
monument  made  from  the  metal  of  cannon  cap- 
tured by  his  corps  was  erected  in  his  honor  at 
West  Point  in  1868. 

SEDGWICK,  Robert  (c.1590-165G)  .  An 
American  colonist,  born  in  Woburn,  Bedfordshire, 
England.  He  settled  at  Charlestown.  Mass.,  in 
1635,  where  he  became  a  successful  merchant, 
and  for  many  .years  represented  that  town  in  the 
General  Court.  He  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  of 
which  he  became  captain  in  1G40.  In  1652  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  Massachu- 
setts militia.  With  .John  Winthrop,  Jr..  and  other 
colonists  he  established  in  1043-44  the  first  iron 
works  in  the  United  States.  Cmder  authority 
from  Cromwell,  he  drove  the  French  from  the 
Penobscot  region  in  1054,  and  in  1055  accom- 
panied the  expedition  which  captured  .Jamaica. 
Just  before  his  death  there  Cromwell  promoted 
him  major-general  and  gave  him  sole  command. 

SEDGWICK,  Theodore  (1747-1818).  An 
American  jurist,  born  in  Hartford.  Conn.  He 
attended  Yale  College,  but  left  in  1705  without 
graduating.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  and  practiced  in  Great  Har- 
rington in  Massachusetts,  and  then  in  Shelfield. 
One  of  his  most  famous  cases  was  that  of 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  an  escaped  slave.  The  trial 
took  place  about  the  year  1781.  and  the  court 
gave  the  woman  her  freedom  on  the  ground  that 
slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  Massachusetts 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  1770-77  Sedg\vick  served 
in  the  expedition  against  Canada  as  an  aide 
to  Gen.  .lohn  Thomas:  was  later  several  times 
a  member  of  the  JIassachusetts  Legislature,  and 
in  1785-86  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  In  the  following  year  he  assisted 
in  putting  down  Shays's  Rebellion;  in  1788 
was  Speaker  of  the  Massachu.setts  House,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 


that  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  From 
1789  until  1801  he  was  a  memlier  of  Congress, 
and  for  brief  periods  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  president  of  the  Senate.  From  1802  until  hia 
death  he  was  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court. 

SEDGWICK,  Thkouork  (1811-59).  An  Ameri- 
can law  uriler.  born  in  Allumy,  N.  V.  After 
graduating  at  Columbia  College'  (1829)  he  was 
attached  to  the  I  nited  States  legation  at  Paris 
in  1833-34.  In  1858  he  became  I  nite<l  States 
Di.strict  Attorney.  His  writings  includi'  a  Trcul- 
i.ic  on  the  Mensiiic  of  thtmmics  (1847;  8th  od. 
1891),  a  work  of  much  importance,  and  his  edi- 
tion of  the  political  writings  of  William  1-eggctt 

(2    vols..    ISIO). 

SEDGWICK,  Wii.i.i,\.\i  TiiOMfsoN  (18.55—). 
.\n  American  biologist,  born  in  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  educateil  at  Shellield  Scienfitic  School, 
Yale  (1877),  and  at  .Johns  Hopkins  t'niversity, 
where  from  1880  to  1883  he  taught  biologj'. 
In  1883  he  became  |)rofessor  of  biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Sedg- 
wick was  biologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts  from  1888  to  1896.  He  col- 
laborated on  a  (Irnrriil  liiology  (1880)  and  pub- 
li-<hed   I'liiiriiiha  of  Hanituri/  Science   (1902). 

SEDILLOT,  M-d6'y(,',  Loiis  Pierke  EuciSne 
Amelie  (1808-75).  A  French  Orientalist,  born 
in  Paris.  He  was  successively  professor  at  va- 
rious colleges,  and  in  1832  became  secretary  of 
the  College  de  France,  but  was  chielly  occu- 
I)ied  in  the  study  of  science  among  the  Orientals. 
His  numi'rous  monographs  include:  Lettres  stir 
(]Uelr/urs  itoinis  de  I'lislronomie  orienliile  (1834)  ; 
Manuel  de  chronologie  univcmeUe  (1834;  2d  ed. 
1850)  ;  Memoires  sur  les  systimes  ycoyrapliiques 
des  (rrecs  et  des  Arabex  (1842)  ;  Maliriaux  pour 
servir  A  Vhixtoire  comparee  des  sciences  mathe- 
malifiues  chex  les  Grecs  et  les  Orientaux  (1845- 
49)  ;   and  Histoire  des  Arnhes    (1854). 

SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS  (from  sediment, 
Lat.  scdiiiiiiilinii.  subsidence,  settling,  from 
scdere,  to  sit).  One  of  the  main  pelrographic 
divisons,  comprising  all  tho.se  rocks  that  are  of 
secondary  origin  and  have  accunmlated  by  the 
action  of  water  or  of  the  wind.  See  Aqueol'S 
Rocks  ;  -Eor.i.\N  Accumulations. 

SEDITION  (Lat.  seditio.  from  se-,  sed-, 
apart  +  in.  to  go).  Conduct  against  the  State 
or  its  authority  tending  toward  treason,  but 
lacking  the  overt  act,  which  is  reganled  as  essen- 
tial part  of  the  greater  oirense;  the  writing,  pub- 
lishing, or  uttering  words  which  tend  to  excite 
subjects  or  citizens  to  insurrection  or  otherwise 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  State,  but  which 
do  not  ;niMinnt  to  tii'ason.     Sec  Tke.\.'<o.\. 

SEDITION  LAWS.  See  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts. 

SED1/EY,  .Amelia.  A  gentle  sentimental 
girl  in  Tliackeray's  }'iinily  Fair.  She  married 
Caplain  (George  Osborne,  and  after  his  death  at 
Waterloo  Colonel  Dobbin. 

SEDLEY,  Sir  Charles  (10.30-1701).  An 
English  dramatic  poet.  He  was  born  at  .\yles- 
ford.  Kent,  and  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Sir 
.Tohn  Sedlev.  from  whom  he  inherited  his  title. 
He  was  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
became  a  member  of  Parliament  after  the  Resto- 
ration, and  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles 
II.     As  a  young  man  he  was  of  dissolute  habits. 
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and  twice  came  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for 
rioloua  and  indecent  beliavior.  He  supported 
the  Kevolution  and  opposed  James  II.  on  account 
of  tlic  latter's  intrigue  with  his  daughter,  whom 
the  King  had  made  Countess  of  Dorchester.  He 
was  cstecnicil  by  liis  contemporaries  for  his  wit, 
satire,  and  dramatic  works,  the  chief  of  whicli 
are:  TItc  Mulberry  Gunkn,  a  comedy  (1068); 
Antony  and  VUopuIra,  a  tragedy  (1077)  ;  Bella- 
mira,  ur  The  Mistress,  a  comedy  (1087)  ;  Beauty 
the  Conqueror,  or  The  Death  of  Murk  Antony,  a 
tragedy  (1702):  The  Grumbler,  a.  comedy 
(17"b2)  ;  and  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete,  a  trage- 
dy (1702).  Consult  tlie  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his 
li'orA-.v  (London,  1778). 

SEDUCTION  (Lat.  seductio,  a  leading  astray, 
from  sedueore,  to  lead  astray,  from  se-,  apart  + 
ducere,  to  lead).  In  law,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
the  decoying  or  enticement  of  a  servant  away 
from  his  emplojniient  to  his  master's  damage. 
15y  mo(k'rn  usage  the  term  is  generally,  although 
not  exclusively,  applied  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
servant  to  unhiwful  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
seducer.  Seduction  by  tlie  common  law  was  one 
of  the  numerous  forms  of  tort  for  which  the 
person  injured  might  recover  damage.  The  use 
of  tliis  form  of  action  to  recover  for  the  loss  of 
service  of  a  servant,  however,  is  now  of  infre- 
quent occurrence.  The  action,  however,  is  now 
important  as  aft'ording  a  parent  a  means  of 
recovery  of  damage  from  the  seducer  for  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  daughter.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  effect  of  his  action  is  to  enable 
him  to  recover  damage  for  the  wrong  done  him 
as  a  parent,  and  the  amount  of  his  recovery  is 
not  limited  to  the  actual  financial  loss.  Histor- 
ically and  in  legal  contemplation,  however,  the 
I)arent's  right  to  recover  is  based  upon  the  loss 
of  service  of  his  daughter  as  a  servant,  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  originally  the  right  to 
recover  for  seduction,  of  a  child  did  not  differ 
in  any  particular  from  the  right  to  recover  for 
the  enticement  of  a  servant.  To  entitle  the 
parent,  therefore,  to  recover  for  the  seduction  of 
his  daughter  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  estab- 
lish loss  of  the  daughter's  services  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  seduction.  This  is  still  the  rule 
in  England,  but  generally  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  the  parent  may  main- 
tain the  action  if  he  has  a  legal  right  to  tlie 
daughter's  services  during  her  minority,  whether 
he  is  actually  availing  Iiimself  of  them  or  not. 
This  fact  being  established,  however,  he  may  re- 
cover not  alone  for  loss  of  the  daughter's  services, 
but  for  the  injury  to  his  feelings  and  an  addi- 
tional amount  as  punitive  damages. 

In  establishing  loss  of  service  or  invasion  of 
the  parent's  legal  right  to  the  daughter's  services 
slight  acts  of  service  or  a  bare  legal  right  to 
services  will  suffice.  And  whenever  loss  of  siich 
service  or  interference  wilh  the  right  follow  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  seduction,  the  seducer  must 
respond  in  damages.  At  common  law  the  person 
seduced  had  no  right  of  action  against  the  se- 
ducer, as  the  seduction  was  accomplished  with 
the  consent  of  the  person  seduced,  and  this  was 
the  rule  even  when  the  seduction  was  accom- 
plished by  fraud.  In  some  States  by  statute  the 
person  seduced  may  maintain  an  action  in  her 
own  right,  although  usually  this  may  not  be  done 
unless  a  child  is  born  as  a  consequence  of  the  se- 
duction, thus  making  the  action  analogous  to  a 
bastardy  proceeding.     Seduction  was  not  a  crime 


by  the  common  law.  Most  of  the  States  of  the 
Lnited  States  now  have  statutes  making  seduc- 
tion of  a  woman  of  previous  chaste  character  a 
crime.  Generally  the.y  are  applicable  only  to  the 
seduction  of  unmarried  women  luider  promise  of 
marriage,  and  subsequent  marriage  is  not  infre- 
quentl,v  made  a  bar  to  prosecution  for  this  of- 
fense. Consult  authorities  referred  to  under 
Criminal  Law. 

SEDXT'LIUS,  C.ELius.  A  Christian  poet  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  wrote  Carmen  Paschale, 
an  e.xtant  hexameter  poem,  in  five  books,  on  the 
histor,y  of  the  Old  Testament;  Opus  Pasehale, 
a  prose  version  of  the  work,  which  is  also  ex- 
tant; Abecedarius,  an  alphabetical  hymn  to 
Christ  in  23  quatrains  of  iambic  dimeters,  re- 
markable for  the  partial  employment  of  rhyme 
as  a  musical  element;  and  Veteris  et  Novi  Tcsta- 
mcirti  Collatio,  a  comparison  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  55  couplets  of  elegiacs.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Arevalus  (1704)  and  Ilulmer 
(1885).  Consult:  Hulmer,  De  SediiUi  I'oetw 
\ita  et  Scriptis  (Vienna,  1878),  and  Leimbach, 
Ueber  den  christlichen  Dichter  SeduUus  (Goslar, 
1879). 

SEE,  Horace  (18.35—).  An  American  con- 
sulting engineer  and  naval  architect,  born  in 
Pliiladelphia.  Pa.,  where  he  was  educated  and 
after  learning  the  machinist's  trade  became  a 
7nechanical  engineer.  In  1871  he  entered  the 
employ  of  William  Cramp  and  Sons  and  in  1879 
became  their  superintending  engineer.  He  de- 
signed and  in  some  cases  supervised  diu'ing 
manufacture  and  trial  engines  for  the  cruisers 
Yorlctoicn,  Coneord,  Bennington,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  and  Vesuvius,  the  steamship  Monmouth, 
and  other  steamships  and  private  yachts.  In 
1889  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  opened 
an  office  as  a  consulting  engineer  and  architect. 
More  than  any  other  one  man,  perhaps,  he  ad- 
vanced the  use  of  the  double-compound,  triple, 
and  quadruple  expansion  engines.  His  device  for 
the  manufact\ire  of  perfect  bearings  and  crank 
shafts  did  away  with  heating  these  parts  before 
using  the  engine,  and  his  hydro-pneumatic  ash- 
ejeetor  discharging  the  ashes  direct  from  the 
fireroom  outside  the  vessel  above  the  water  line 
did  away  with  dirt  and  noise  and  relieved  the 
firemen  of  considerable  work.  He  also  introduced 
many  improvements  in  the  hull,  as  well  as  ma- 
chinery, of  steam  vessels. 

SEE,  John  (1845—).  A  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  was  born  in  H\mtingdonshire, 
England,  and  went  as  a  bo,v  to  Australia.  In  1880 
ho  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  from  Grafton 
and  afterwards  occupied  successively  the  oflices 
of  Postmaster-General  for  the  Colony,  Colonial 
Treasurer  ( 1891-94) ,  Minister  of  Defense  (1899- 
1901),  and  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier, 
which  post  he  assumed  in  1902. 

SEE,  Thomas  .Teffer.son  Jackson  (1866—). 
An  American  astronomer,  born  near  IMontgomery 
City,  Mo.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Missouri  and  Berlin,  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  the  latter  institution  (1892)  and  pre- 
senting as  inaugural  dissertation  a  research  of 
striking  merit  into  the  ori,gin  of  binary  stars. 
In  189.3-96  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory,  In  1896  he  became  as- 
tronomer at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  and  in  1899 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States 
Navy,    While  at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  he  ex- 
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amined  about  200,000  lixed  stars  between  15'  and 
1)5°  south  dc'cliuiilioii,  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
about  (JOO  new  double  stars  and  renieasuremont 
of  about  1400.  lie  lias  also  made  observations 
on  the  motions  of  satellites  and  diameters  of  the 
planets,  measured  parallax,  and  computed  orbits 
of  double  xtars.  JSeo  is  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Astronomical  Society  and  member  of  several 
learned  scientific  societies.  He  wrote  Die  Eni- 
■wickelung  dcr  Doppelstcrn-Systeme  (18!)3),  and 
Reseiirchcs  on  the  Ei'olulion  of  the  Ulcllar  te'i/s- 
iems  (18!)0)  ;  he  has  also  published  double-star 
catalofiues  and  contributed  to  various  scientific 
journals. 

SEEBACH,  zalnic,  JIarie  (1834-97).  A  Ger- 
man actress.  She  was  born  at  Riga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  actor,  and  studied  at  Cologne  for  the 
opera.  Having  come  to  Hamburg  in  ISS'i,  she 
made  a  great  success  as  Gretelien  in  Goethe"s 
FuKst.  and  in  other  rules,  till  in  1854  she  went 
to  Vienna.  In  1850-05  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Court  Theatre  in  Hanover  and  in  1800  removed 
to  Berlin  with  her  husband,  .-Vlbert  Niemann, 
whom  she  had  married  in  1850,  but  from  whom 
she  separated  in  1808.  HcnceffU-th  she  confined 
herself  to  starring  tours  luitil  1887,  when  she 
accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
Berlin.  Her  principal  rfdcs  besides  Gretchen 
were  Klilrchen  in  Epnioiit,  Louise  in  Kahnlr  uiid 
Lirhc.  .lulia,  Ophelia.  Desilcmoiia,  and  Jane  Kyre, 
and  later  Maria  Stuart,  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  In  1871  she  visited 
the  I'nited  States.  In  1803  she  endowed  a  home 
for  needy  actors,  which  was  established  at  Wei- 
mar as  Jlarie-Seebach-Stiftung  in  1895. 

SEEBOHM,  se'bOm,  Frederic  (1S33— ).  A 
British  economic  historian,  born  at  Bradford. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  becoming  a  barris- 
ter. Middle  Temple,  in  1850.  His  English  Villdfie 
Comiiiunilii,  published  in  1883,  at  once  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  economic  historians. 
Before  the  publication  of  that  work  the  prevail- 
ing view  was  that  primitive  Anglo-Saxon  society 
consisted  of  eomnunial  groups  of  free  men  Indd- 
jng  land  in  common  (the  mark),  and  that  by  the 
continual  aggression  of  native  and  foreign  lead- 
ers the  village  communit.v  had  degenerated  into 
the  manor,  in  which  the  tenants,  originally  free, 
became  serfs.  Seebohm  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  ground  for  believing  that 
the  free  comnnniity  ever  existed  in  England.  The 
■similaritv  of  the  Roman  villa  and  the  manor  is 
cmidiasized,  the  implication  being  that  the  me- 
dia'val  manor  is  to  be  explained  as  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Roman  villa  with  the  Germanic 
tribal  system.  Seebohm  published  two  works 
dealing  with  early  tribal  relations.  Tribal  Cuf!- 
tom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  (1902)  and  The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales  (1895).  His  other  works  are: 
Oxford  Reformers.  John,  Colet.  Erasmus,  and 
Thomas  More  (1867:  3d  revised  ed.  1887);  On 
International  Reform  (1871)  ;  Era  of  the  Prot- 
estant Revolution  (1874). 

SEED  (AS.  siFd.  OHG.  sat,  Ger.  Saat.  seed, 
Goth.  m(inase\is,  mankind,  from  AS.  saiean.  Goth. 
sainn,  OHG.  st'ijan.  sfiiren.  saen,  Ger.  siien.  to 
sow:  connected  with  Lat.  serere.  OChurch  Slav. 
set).  Lith.  seti.  Lett.  set.  to  sow).  A  reproductive 
structure  characteristic  of  the  highest  group  of 
plants  (seed-plants).  All  flowering  plants  pro- 
duce seeds,  but  not  all  that  produce  seeds  have 
flowers. 


A  seed  is  an  ovule  (q.v.)  transformed  by  the 
changes  following  fertilization.  The  integuments 
of  the  ovule  give  rise  to  the  hanl,  iiii|icivious 
covering  (testa),  which  often  furnisher  char- 
acters by  which  species  ami  genera  nniy  be  recog- 
nized, in  many  eases  it  also  gives  rise  to  appen- 
dages, su<h  as  wings  (trunipet  eree|>er).  and 
silky  hair  (milkweeds),  which  evidently  aid  in 
wind  distribution,  in  others  long  threads  (spir- 
icles)  are  discharged  from  short  hairs  when  tile- 
seeds  are  wetted.  While  the  testa  usually  devel- 
ops as  a  hard,  dry  coat,  it  is  soinetinu's  berry- 
like (peony),  or  even  like  a  stony  fruit  (mag- 
nolia). There  nnty  also  be  appenihigeH  or  out- 
growths, as  in  the  fumitory  family,  which  have 
been  called  strophioles  (at  the  base  of  the  seed) 
and  caruncles  (at  the  apex).  .Sometimes  an 
extra  more  or  less  incomplete  seed-covering 
(aril)  is  developed,  which  is  sometimes  a  mem- 
branous sac  loosely  inclosing  the  seed  and  open  at 
the  top  (water  lilies)  ;  but  it  is  usually  llesliy 
(yew,  may-apple,  bitter-sweet,  etc.).  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  arils  is  the  so-called  nnice  of  the 
mitmeg. 

V\'ithin  the  testa  of  a  typical  seed  is  a  region 
(the  nuccllns)  often  still  more  extensively  modi- 
fied. In  its  centre  a  large  cavity  (end)ryo-sac) 
occurs  within  which  the  end>r.vo  is  found,  im- 
bedded in  nutritive  tissue  (cndospernO-  The 
ti.ssue  of  the  nucellus  between  the  enibryosac 
and  the  testa  is  called  the  peris])erm,  and  supple- 
ments the  nutritive  supply  of  the  endosperm. 
Examples  of  modification:  The  endnyosac  may 
enlarge  and  occupy  the  whole  luiccllar  region,  the 
peris])erm  being  absent  and  the  end>ryo-sac  al)Ut- 
ting  against  the  testa.  Again,  the  embryo  may 
absorb  the  endosperm  and  store  its  own  body 
with  nutritive  material.  In  the  mature  bean 
seed  both  these  phenomena  occur,  the  testa  con- 
taining only  a  large  embryo  gorged  with  food. 

In  an  ordinary  dicotyled()n<nis  end)ryo  the  seed 
contains  three  regions:  (1)  the  hypocotyl,  or 
small  stem-like  structure,  which  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  later  stem  of  the  plant;  (2) 
two  cotyledons,  or  the  seed-leaves,  usually  verv 
dillerent  in  form  from  the  later  leaves:  and  (3) 
between  the  cotyledons,  the  plumule,  a  bud  often 
very  minute,  which  develops  into  stem  and  leaves. 
See  E-MiiKYo. 

Seeds  contain  various  carbohydrate  and  pro- 
teid  reserve  foods,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
among  which  in  most  seeds  are  starch  ( in  ce- 
reals), oils  (in  castor  bean),  reserve  cellulose 
(in  the  date).  Proteid  foods  are  also  abundant; 
in  some  cereals  they  form  a  layer  outside  of  the 
starch. 

ilany  seeds,  such  as  nuts,  have  no  striking 
methods  of  dispersal,  yet  nut-bearing  trees  (e.g. 
oaks)  are  about  as  widely  distributed  as  other 
trees.  I\Iany  seeds,  the  so-called  sling  fruifs,  are 
scattered  by  mechanical  expulsion,  as  touch-me- 
not  (Impatiens).  The  eonunonest  mechanical 
device  for  seed  dispersal  depends  upon  the  desic- 
cation and  consequent  rupture  of  the  seeil  pod 
or   capsule:    in   the   Leguminos:r   the    pods   twist 

and  scatter  the  seeds.     Many  s Is  are  scattered 

by  animals,  either  as  so-called  burrs,  which  he- 
come  attached  to  animals,  or  as  fleshy  fruits 
which  are  eaten.  Many  seeds  are  distributed  by 
wind.  Some  (elm.  maple)  have  winged  seeds; 
others  have  cottony  or  feathery  appendages 
(ilandelion,  milkweed).  Various  tumble  weeds 
(q.v.)    may  also  be  included  in  this  group.     In 
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jiany  cases  water  may  cany  seeds  for  great  dis- 
tances.     See   Sl'EBM.\T01>HYTES. 

SEEDEATER.  A  very  small,  variegated, 
and  sumet lines  brightly  colored  finch  or  'grass- 
iniit'  uf  llie  genus  .Sporophila,  several  species  of 
wliieh  are  found  in  tropical  America,  feeding 
mainly  upon  grass-seeds  and  the  like,  and  are 
often  "familiar  about  gardens.  One  species,  the 
blaek-faced  [tiporophila  Morelelli),  extends  north 
Into  Texas  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
head  and  fore  parts  mainly  black.  It  nests 
near  the  ground  and  lays  eggs  of  the  colors  shown 
in  the  I'latc  of  EuGs  or  Song  Birds. 

SEED-PLANTS.  The  eonmion  name  of  the 
higliest  of  tlie  four  great  divisions  of  plants. 
!See  Si>EHM.VTol'lIYTKS. 

SEED  TESTING.  The  practice  of  determin- 
ing the  purity  of  seeds  by  visual  examination 
an'd  the  viability  by  sprouting  samples.  The 
active  erusade  in  seed  testing  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  witli  Professor  Nobbe.  who  estab- 
lished the  first  laboratory  for  testing  seeds  at 
Tharand,  Saxony,  in  1869,  since  when  other  lab- 
oratories have  been  established  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  some  countries  the 
(juality  of  seed  is  a  subject  of  governmental  con- 
trol. In  the  United  States  the  seed-testing 
laboratories  are  in  connection  with  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  many  of  the 
State  experiment  stations.  Legislation  looking 
to  seed  control  has  been  enacted  by  some  of  the 
States.  The  need  for  seed  testing  prior  to  sale 
is  well  shown  by  the  repeated  report  of  seed  of 
low  vitality,  and  often  with  admixtures  of  dead 
seed,  sand,"  and  weed  seed.  Many  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds  have  been  introduced  in  seeds 
purchased  in  good  faith.  Grass  and  clover  seed 
are  commonly  mixed  with  similar  seeds  of  less 
value.  In  countries  where  seed-control  regula- 
tions exist  samples  of  definite  weight  are  sent 
to  a  testing  laboratory  where  their  value  is  de- 
termined and  a  certificate  issued.  Based  upon 
this  report,  the  dealer  guarantees  the  quality  of 
his  seed.  As  the  laboratory  tests  are  generally 
made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  latitude  is  allowed,  and  certain 
penalties  are  exacted  when  the  samples  are  in- 
ferior to  the  standard.  This  system  appears  to 
have  given  satisfaction  where  adopted,  and  tlie 
quality  of  seed  in  the  market  is  much  better  than 
formerly.  In  testing  for  purity  a  definite  por- 
tion is  weighed  out  from  an  average  sample  and 
the  whole  carefully  examined  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass  and  all  chaff,  earth,  etc.,  rejected.  The 
weiglit  of  the  remainder  expressed  in  per  cent, 
shows  the  purity.  Of  the  pure  seed  a  definite 
number — 100  or  200 — are  germinated  in  special- 
ly devised  apparatus.  The  sprouted  seeds  are 
counted  every  day  and  removed.  This  is  con- 
tinued from  10  to  30  days,  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  seed,  some  sproiiting  much  faster  than 
others.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  which  is  fixed 
for  every  kind  of  seed,  the  number  of  sprouted 
seeds  exjjressed  decimally  represents  the  percent- 
age of  viable  seed.  Tlie  per  cent,  of  purity  multi- 
plied by  the  per  cent,  of  germinations,  divided  by 
100,  will  show  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  seed. 
This  is  the  fairest  method  of  estimating  the  qual- 
ity of  seed,  since  the  grower  is  interested  in  the 
nuinbor  of  plants  he  can  obtain  from  a  given 
quantity  of  seed.  If  a  certain  sample  of  seed 
should  give  90  per  cent,  purity  and  90  per  cent. 


germination,  its  value,  according  to  this  method, 
would  be  81  per  cent.  In  the  foreign  seed  labora- 
tories fees  are  charged  for  testing  and  certifying 
to  the  quality  of  seeds.  These  are  paid  by  the 
dealer  and  usuallj'  include  a  reexamination  free 
of  charge  to  the  planter  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  seed  when  purchased.  To  protect  the  dealer, 
a  certain  quantity  of  seed  must  be  purchased, 
and  other  '  requirements  are  made  to  insure 
against  substitution  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 
In  the  United  States,  where  little  seed  is  sold 
under  guarant}',  the  few  laboratories  do  not 
make  charges  for  inspection.  Naturally  seed 
that  has  been  examined  and  certified  to  brings 
a  higlier  price  in  the  market,  but  unfortunately 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  America  seems 
still  in  favor  of  cheap  seed  regardless  of  the 
quality. 

For  full  descriptions  of  methods,  etc.,  see 
I'liited  mates  Department  Agriculture  Yearbook, 
1894.  and  subsequent  volumes. 

SEE'LAND.  One  of  the  Danish  islands.  See 
Zealand. 

SEELEY,  se'li.  Harbt  Govier  (18.39—).  An 
English  geologist  and  paleontologist,  born  in 
London  and  educated  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Jlines  and  then  at  Sidney,  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, He  arranged  the  fossils  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  and  became  professor  and  lec- 
turer in  King's  College  and  Queen's  College, 
London,  in  1870,  and  dean  of  the  latter  in  I88I. 
His  paleontological  researches  include  the  dis- 
covery of  skeletons  of  the  Pareiasaurus  and  of 
the  Cj'nognathus.  His  works  include:  Ornitho- 
saiiria  (1870)  ;  Physical  Geology  and  Palaeontol- 
ogy (1884)  :  The  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe 
(l'88(i)  ;  Factors  in  Life  (1887)  ;  and  Dragons  of 
the  Air  (1901). 

SEELEY,  John  Robert  (1834-95).  An  Eng- 
lish essayist  and  historian,  born  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  In  I8C3 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  L'niversity 
College,  London,  and  in  1869  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.  His  Ecce  Homo  (published 
anonymously  in  1865),  a  plain  account  of  Christ 
the  man,  excited  great  interest  and  called  forth 
much  discussion  and  many  replies.  It  was  sup- 
plemented by  A'afHrai  _Ke/t(/ioH  (1882).  His  val- 
uable contributions  to  history  comprise  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Stein  (1878)  :  and  The  Expansion  of 
England  (1883).  The  importance  of  this  work 
lies  in  its  clear  setting  forth  of  the  reasons  of 
the  long  struggle  (1688-1815)  between  France 
and  England.  He  published  The  Growth  of 
British  Policy  in  1895.  Consult  the  memoir  by 
Prothero  prefaced  to  that  work. 

SEELIGEK,  za'll-ger,  Hrco  (1849-).  A 
German  astronomer,  born  at  Biala,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  and  educated  in  Heidelberg  and  at  Leip- 
zig, where  he  became  assistant  in  the  observatory 
in  1871.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Gotha  and  in  1882  he  received 
a  like  position  and  a  chair  in  the  university  at 
Munich.  He  wrote:  Vntersuchnngen  iiher  die 
lieicegungsverhiiltnisse  in  dem  dreifachen  Stern- 
systeme  '  f  Cnneri  (I88I;  2d  series,  1888;  3d 
series,  1894),  Zur  Theorie  der  Beleuchtung  der 
grosscn  Planeten,  insbesondere  des  Saturns 
(1887)  ;  and  Allgemeine  Probleme  der  Mechanik 
des  Himmels   (1892). 


SEEL  YE. 

SEEL  YE,  se'll,  JuLiis  Hawley  {1824-95). 
An  American  author  and  educator,  born  in  I5cth- 
el,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1849  and  studied  theology  at  Aulnun  Theological 
Seminary  and  at  the  Iniversity  of  Halle,  tier- 
many,  after  whicli  he  returned  to  .\merica  and 
was  jiaslor  of  llie  First  Kefornied  Church  at 
Sclieneitady,  X.  V.,  from  18.53  to  18.58.  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Amherst  College.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  as  a  result  of  a  non-partisan  movement 
a  member  of  Congress,  where,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Republican,  he  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Electoral  Commission.  From 
1879  until  1890  he  was  president  of  Amherst 
College.  His  publications  include:  A  translation 
of  Schwegler's  Uislorii  i,f  Philoxuphij  (1850); 
The  ll'oy,  the  Truth,  the  Life  (187:i;  translated 
into  Hindustani.  .Japanese,  and  German)  ;  Chris- 
tian Missions  (1875)  ;  and  a  version  of  Hickock's 
Moral  Science   (1880). 

SEEL  YE,  L.MREXUS  Clark  (1837—).  An 
American  clergyman  and  educator,  liorn  at  Heth- 
el.  Conn.  He  was  educated  at  L'nion  College, 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  In  1863 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  North  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  Smith  College 
(q.v. ),  which  he  organized  and  developed,  and 
whose  policy  and  curriculum  he  largely  deter- 
mined. 

SEEMANN,  za'man.  Berthold  (1825-71).  A 
German  explorer  and  naturalist,  born  in  Han- 
over. He  was  a  member  of  the  British  expedition 
which  sailed  in  tlie  Herald,  and  visited  tlie  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  the  Arctic, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  South  Africa  (1847- 
51).  In  1852  he  published  Xarratirc  of  the  I'o.i/- 
a(je  of  the  Herald  (German.  2d  ed.  18.58).  In 
1860  he  visited  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  from  1864  to 
1866  explored  Venezuela  and  Central  America. 
Among  his  numerous  publications  both  in  English 
and  in  Cierman  are:  Viti,  Account  of  a  Govern- 
ment Mission  to  the  Vitian  or  Figan  Islands 
(1862);  Die  in  Europa  eingefiihrtcm  A!ca:ien 
(1S52);  Die  Volksnamen  der  amerikanisehen 
Pflanzen  (1851)  ;  Popular  History  of  the  Palms 
(1855:  German,  2d  ed.  1863)  ;  and  a  Biston/  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (2d  ed.  1867).  In  1853 
he  founded  the  botanical  periodical  Bonplandia. 
which  from  1864  to  1871  he  eoTitiniied  in  Eng- 
land as  the  Journal  of  liritish  and  Foreign 
Botani/. 

SEFFNER.  zef'ner.  Kakl  (1861-).  A  Ger- 
man sculiitor,  born  at  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
at  the  academy  in  1877-84.  especially  under 
llelchior  zur  St'rassen  (1832-96).  -Mter  a  short 
apjirentieeship  in  Berlin  he  worked  in  Italy 
(1885-88)  and  settled  at  Leipzig,  where  he  won  a 
great  reputation  by  his  portrait  busts  and 
statues,  full  of  animation  and  keenly  characteris- 
tic. Besides  the  busts  of  .\nton  Springer.  Karl 
Thiersch,  and  other  scholars  (1889-93,  Lei))zig 
University),  there  should  lie  mentioned  those  of 
"King  Albert  and  Queen  Carola  of  Saxony" 
(Leipzig  Jluseum),  the  bust  of  Wilhelm  Scherer 
(Berlin  University),  and  the  monument  to  Karl 
von  Hase  (Jena).  Of  especial  interest  and  merit 
are  the  monuments  to  Bach  and  Goethe  (rep- 
resented in  his  student  years),  at  Leipzig. 
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SEGANTINI,  sa'gj^u-tO'ni',  Giova.n.m  (1858- 
99).  .\n  Italian  figure  and  landscape  painter, 
born  at  Aroo,  South  Tyrol.  His  parents  died 
when  lie  was  young  and  he  became  a  herdsman. 
Later  he  entered  the  Hrera  Academy  at  .Milan, 
where  he  won  prizes,  at  the  same  time  gaining 
his  livelihood  by  painting  signs  and  adver- 
tisements. His  ".Xve  Maria"  won  the  gold 
meilal  of  the  Amsterdam  Kxhibition  of  1,883, 
but  he  failed  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
•Milanese  public  until  the  cxhiliilion  of  liis 
large  canvas  •The  .Mpine  Pasture-"  (1895). 
Transcripts  from  the  hard  life  of  the  peasant 
are  ".At  the  Close  of  Day"  (1888),  "The  Water- 
ing Trough"  (1889),  "Plowing"  (1896),  and 
similar  scenes  showing  a  monotonous,  trivial  life 
overwhelmed  by  the  cold,  hard  majesty  of  nature, 
Segantini  towers  above  other  Italian  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  reason  of  his  original- 
ity and  power.  An  intense  realist,  he  saw  the 
hard  facts  of  existence  through  no  .softening  me- 
dium. The  atmosphere  of  his  pictures  is  keen 
and  crystalline:  the  objects  stand  out  in  sharp 
relief.  A  picture,  ".Sorrow  Finding  Comfort,  in 
Faith"  (1896),  marks  the  later  development  of 
his  art  when  he  sought  for  the  expression  of 
moral  and  mystical  ideas.  Of  this  type  arc  "Pun- 
ishment of  Luxury"  (Walker  Gallery.  Liver- 
pool); "The  Retribution  of  Unnatural  Moth- 
ers," a  subject  taki'n  from  Hindu  poetry;  and 
a  treatment  of  the  virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus 
called  "The  Inspiration  of  an  .Mpine  Flower." 
Consult  the  monograph  by  Ritter  (Vienna, 
1897). 

SEGES'TA  (Lat..  from  Gk.  'E7f(rTo,  Egcsla. 
AtyccTa,  Mgcsta).  An  ancient  city  in  Xorth- 
wcstern  Sicily,  about  six  miles  from  its  seaport, 
near  the  modern  Castellamare.  The  town  be- 
longed to  the  Elymi,  a  tribe  whom  the  Greek 
colonists  found  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  island, 
and  whose  etluiology  is  uncertain.  Later  tradi- 
tion attributed  the  foundation  to  a  band  of  fugi- 
tives from  Troy,  and  in  l!oni;in  times  this  was 
connected  with  the  wanderings  of  .luieas.  The 
coins  seem  to  indicate  some  truth  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  Phoe;ran  (less  probably  Phocian)  ele- 
ment in  the  popvilation.  The  place  was  reckoned 
among  the  non-Hellenic  cities,  and  was  engaged 
in  frequent  strife  with  its  Dorian  neighbor,  Se- 
linus  (q.v.).  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  it  sought 
.Vthenian  sujiport.  and  in  B.C.  415  brought  about 
the  disastrinis  attack  on  Syracuse.  In  n.c. 
409  it  t\irMeii  to  Carthage  for  help,  and  thus  led 
to  the  destruction  of  Selinus  and  the  renewal  of 
the  long  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks.  It  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the 
elder  Dionysius.  but  later  must  have  left  the 
Carthaginians,  for  it  is  called  an  ally  of  .\gatho- 
cles  in  n.c.  306.  On  his  return  from  .\frica  that 
tyrant  demanded  a  huge  contribution,  and  when 
refused  charged  the  city  with  conspiracy  and 
massacred  with  tortures  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
hal)itants.  From  that  time  the  town  seems  tn 
have  lost  its  importance,  though  it  was  especially 
favored  by  the  Romans.  During  the  Saracenic 
wars  the  site  was  abandoned  and  is  now  only 
marked  by  a  picturesque  and  well-preserved 
though  unfinished  Doric  temple  and  a  fine  rock- 
cut  theatre.  Excavations  have  also  brought  to 
light  a  few  remains  of  private  houses. 

SEGESVAR,    shf-'gesh-viir.      An    Hungarian 

Citv.      Sic   S(  II.\S.SBIRG. 
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SEGHEKS,  sfi'gers,  or  ZEGERS,  Daniel 
(loOO-Ulol).  A  renowned  Flomisli  llower  paint- 
er, burn  ai  Antwerp,  wliorc  he  studied  under  Jan 
Brueyliel,  entered  the  j,'uiid  in  Kill,  embraced 
Catholicism  and  in  lliH  joined  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits.  Alter  his  return  from  a  sojourn  in  Rome 
he  rapidly  acquired  great  reputation  and  his  pic- 
tures were  in  such  demand  that  he  could  scarcely 
fulfill  his  numerous  commissions,  and  royalties 
granted  privileges  to  the  Jesuits  in  order  to  secure 
works  from  his  brush.  He  seldom  painted  ilo\ycr 
pieces  exclusively,  but  usually  in  collaboration 
with  historical  painters,  surrounding  their  sacred 
subjects,  most  generally  the  Aladonna.  with  a 
garland.  In  tliis  way  lie  eoiiperated  with  Rubens, 
.•^cbut,  Diepenbeeck,"and  Quellinus.  His  flowers, 
sometimes  higlily  finished,  then  again  treated 
more  decoratively,  show  admirable  drawing,  great 
truth  to  nature,  and  tasteful  arrangement.  The 
color  of  his  red  roses  has  remained  unclianged 
to  this  day,  while  those  of  every  other  flower 
painter  have  turned  or  faded  away  altogether. 
Specimens  of  his  art  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all 
the  public  galleries  of  Europe. 

IIi3brotlu>r  Okrari)  (1.591-16.51),  who  usually 
signeil  Ills  iiaiue  Zegers,  was  an  historical  painter 
of  considerable  merit,  born  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
studied  under  Van  Balen  and  Abraham  Janssens. 
In  IGIO  he  went  to  Italy,  partook  of  the  manner 
of  Caravaggio  in  Rome,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
JIadrid,  where  he  painted  historical  subjects 
and  musical  conversations  for  Philip  III.  After 
his  return  to  Antwerp  in  1620.  allied  in  friend- 
sliip  with  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  he  worked 
much  under  their  influence.  The  "Adoration  of 
the  Magi"  (1630),  in  Notre  Dame  at  Bruges,  is 
considered  his  masterpiece. 

SEGMENT  (Lat.  scgmentum,  piece  cut  off, 
from  sccarc,  to  cut;  connected  'with  OHG.  saga, 
sega,  Ger.  Sage,  AS.  saga,  Eng.  saic).  In  geom- 
etry, a  portion  of  a  circle  or  of  a  sphere  cut  off 
by  a  secant  line  or  plane.  The  former  is  called  a 
circular  segment  and  the  latter  a  spherical  seg- 
ment. If  the  secant  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle 
or  a  diametral  plane  of  the  sphere,  the  segments 
are  equal  and  are  semicircles  or  hemispheres 
respectively;  otherwise  they  are  unequal  and  the 
lesser  one  is  called  the  minor  and  the  greater  the 
major  segment.  The  area  of  a  circular  segment 
in  a  circle  of  radius  r,  whose  chord  subtends  a 

central   angle  fl,  is  ^ .  6  being  measured 

in  radians.     For  the  volume  of  a  spherical  seg- 
ment, see  Men.suration. 

SEGNERI,  sin-ya'rs,  Paolo  (1624-94).  An 
Italian  Jesuit  mission  preacher.  He  was  born 
at  Nettuno,  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and 
joined  the  Society  in  1637.  He  attained  high 
rank  as  a  preacher  and  appealed  to  the  emotional 
southern  temperament  of  his  hearers  by  a  highly 
dram.atic  manner.  But  his  many  sermons  which 
have  been  preserved  have  intellectual  qualities 
and  justify  his  selection  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
as  a  preacher  at  the  Papal  Court.  There  is  an 
edition  of  his  sermons  and  other  works  in  Italian 
(Milan,  1845-47),  and  his  famous  Lenten  8er- 
mo7is.  Panegyrics,  Manna  of  the  Soul,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Interior  Recollection  with  God  have  all 
been  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
London  (1872-81).  Consult  his  Life  (London, 
1851). 


SE'GO.  A  fortilied  post  of  French  West 
Africa.     See  Segu-Sikoro. 

SEGOVIA,  su-go've-i,  or  Wank.s.  A  river 
forming  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  boun- 
dary between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  (Map: 
Central  America,  E  3).  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  and  Hows  north- 
east in  a  course  of  400  miles,  emptying  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea  at  Cape  Glracias  S  Dios.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  river  craft  170  miles  from 
its  delta,  being  then  obstructed  b3'  rapids.  The 
channels  of  the  delta,  however,  are  very  shallow 
and  tlie  coast  lagoon  into  which  they  discharge 
is  silting  up. 

SEGOVIA.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Segovia,  in  Old  Castile.  Spain.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  40 
miles  northwest  of  Madrid  (Map:  Spain,  C  2). 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  an  oblong, 
rocky  hill  with  nearly  precipitous  sides,  330  feet- 
high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  80  tow- 
ers, running  along  the  brink  of  the  hill,  and, 
though  dating  from  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth 
centuries,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
northwestern  corner  of  the  hill  is  a  narrow,  pre- 
cipitous promontory  between  the  River  Eresma 
and  a  small  tributary,  and  on  this  is  perched  the 
famous  Alcazar,  an  imposing  castle  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  where  Isabella  of  Castile 
was  crowned.  It  has  two  large  towers  crowned 
with  bartizans,  and  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  fortifications.  Noteworthy  are  the  numerous 
cburclies.  Including  the  old  deserted  monaster- 
ies, there  are  no  less  than  73  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings in  this  little  town,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  cathedral,  rank  among  the  finest  in  Spain. 
The  cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic  basilica,  begun 
in  1525,  with  two  rows  of  chapels,  flying  but- 
tresses, and  a  square  tower,  345  feet  high, 
crowHed  by  a  cupola.  The  San  Estfban  has  a 
high  Byzantine  tower.  The  Roman  aqueduct  is 
the  largest  Roman  monument  extant  in  Spain. 
It  crosses  the  valley  between  the  mountains  and 
the  tow-n  in  119  arches,  having  for  some  distance 
another  tier  of  arches  above  them.  Some  of  the 
arches  are  94  feet  high.  There  are  paper  and 
flour  mills,  iron  and  lead  foundries,  and  dyeing 
establishments.     Population,  in  1900,  14.658. 

SEGUIDILLA,  sa'ge-de'lya  (Sp.,  little  se- 
quence, diminutive  of  seguida,  succession,  from 
seguir,  from  Lat.  sequi,  to  follow).  A  national 
Spanish  dance  in  J  time.  Its  characteristic  is  the 
rhythmic  figure 


i&'ir 


which  is  played  on  castanets  for  four  bars  as 
an  introduction.  After  every  movement  it  is 
repeated  for  four  bars.  The  music  is  usually 
played  on  a  guitar  with  Castanet  accompaniment, 
and  during  the  dance  the  musicians  also  sing. 
The  seguidilla  is  danced  by  several  couples,  who 
arrange  themselves  in  two  parallel  lines.  After 
nine  bars  of  mvisic  the  dancers  slowly  change 
places,  dance  again,  and  return  to  their  original 
positions.  The  third  part  of  the  seguidilla  is 
suddenly  interrupted  on  the  ninth  bar  and  the 
dancers  remain  motionless  for  a  second  in  the 
exact  postures  held  by  them  at  the  time. 

SEGTJIN,  sa'giSN',  Edou.ibd  Onesimus  (1812- 
80).  A  noted  French-American  physician,  born 
at  Clamecy,  Nifevre,  France,  and  educated  in 
Paris    at    the    colleges    of    Auxerre    and    Saint 
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Louis.  From  ISS"  he  devoted  his  life  to  tlie 
treatment  of  idiots.  In  18S4  the  Academy  of 
Seienoes  in  Paris  deihired  that  to  8eguin  was  due 
the  credit  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
care  and  education  of  idiots.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1S4S  Segnin  eanie  to  the  I'nited  Stativs, 
and  after  a  short  soj(jurn  at  t'leveland,  Ohio,  lie 
attached  himself  to  the  school  for  idiot  chiUlren 
in  South  Boston  and  to  the  institution  for  feeble- 
7iiinded  youth  in  Barre,  Mass.  lie  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  an  experimental  school  in  Albany, 
N.  v.,  which  later  developed  into  the  Xew  Vork 
.State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse.  Seguin  settled 
in  Portsmoiith,  Ohio,  in  IS.jI.  in  the  practice  of 
medicine;  l>ul  he  frequently  taught  at  institu- 
tions for  idiots  in  CVmneeticul,  Ohio,  and  Xew 
York,  and  at  one  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Penn.sylvania  institution.  After  a  sojourn  of 
four  years  in  IMount  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  he  removed 
to  New  York  City  in  1803,  where  in  1879  he  es- 
tablished the  Seguin  Physiological  School  for 
Fecble-ilinded  Children.  Among  liis  works  are: 
Triiitcmciit  moral,  hi/gidne  ct  Muaition  dcs  idiots 
ct  dcs  autrcs  eiifanis  arrii'rcs  (1S4G);  Iina(;es 
graduecs  a  rusat/c  dcs  ciifanis  arriiris  ct  idiots 
(184G);  Historical  Yoii'ce  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Treatment  of  Idiots  (trans,  by 
Newberry,  New  York,  1852);  Idiocy  and  Its 
Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method  (1886)  ; 
^Vunderlieh's  Medical  Thermometry,  with  addi- 
tions (Xew  Y'ork,  1871).  See  Idiocy;  Seguin, 
Enw.vKD  Constant. 

SEGTJIN,  se-gwin',  EnwARD  Constant  (1843- 
98).  An  eminent  American  neurologist,  born  in 
Paris,  France,  and  the  son  of  Kdouard  O.  Se- 
guin (q.v.).  Coming  to  the  United  States  with 
his  father,  he  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was 
educated  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  at  the  College 
of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  Cit.y,  and 
imder  Brown-Sequard,  Charcot,  Cornil,  and  Ran- 
vier  in  Paris,  1809-70.  He  was  lecturer  and  later 
professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York  City,  1871-85.'  He  founded  the 
clinic  for  nervous  diseases  in  this  college  in  1873. 
Seguin  was  a  founder  of  the  Xew  York  Neurolog- 
ical Society  and  of  the  American  Neurological 
Association.  In  advance  of  the  appearance  of 
Nothnagel  he  delivered  masterly  lectures  on  cor- 
tical localization,  and  in  advance  of  Krb  and  of 
Charcot  he  described  spastic  spinal  paralysis 
under  the  very  unfortunate  name  'tetanoid  para- 
plegia.' He  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of 
medication  in  nerve  diseases.  His  greatest 
achievement  in  therapeusis  is  probably  his  ad- 
vocacy and  introduction  of  very  large  doses  of 
the  iodides,  called  the  'American  method.'  To 
him  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
aconitia,  and  of  a  large  increase  in  the  under- 
standing of  hyosc.yamus,  as  well  as  of  arsenic  in 
its  application  in  chorea.  He  was  the  editor  of 
The  American  Series  of  Clinical  Lectures.  His 
articles  on  quinine  used  subeutaneously.  the  path- 
ological anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  m,velitis 
of  the  anterior  horns,  cortical  localizations,  the_ 
use  of  the  bromides,  paraplegia,  neuralgia,  elec- 
tricity, potassium  iodide,  etc.,  were  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  O/icra  Minora  (1884). 
See  his  biography  and  a  sketch  of  his  literary  life 
in  Medical  News,  Ixxii.,  312  and  582  (New  York. 
1898). 

SEGUR,  sa'gur'.  A  noble  French  family  of 
Guienne.      PiiiUPrE  Henri,   Marquis   de   Segur- 


I'onehnt  ( 17241S01 ) .  served  in  the  wars  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  uiuler  l.ouis  .\VI.  was  .Minister  of  Uur. 
— Loiis  Pimlu'PE,  Count  S<''|,'ur  d'AjUfUcsscnu 
(17531830),  was  born  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of 
the  Kreneh  ollieers  under  Kochainbcau  in  the 
-American  Revolution.  In  1783  he  was  sent  us 
I'rench  Ambassador  to  Kussia  and  became  a  great 
favorite  of  Catharine  II.  His  public  i-areer  dur- 
ing the  lOmpire  was  respectable,  but  not  brilliant. 
He  died  in  Paris.  He  left  many  works,  anion); 
which  are:  La  politique  de  iuus  Us  caltinels 
de  VEuropc  (1793);  Tableau  historii/uc  et  po- 
litiijue  dc  I'lJurope  de  /7.S«-77.'W  (1800);  His- 
toirc  U7iirerselle  (1817);  Mifmoires  (1825-20). — 
His  son,  PiiiLriM'E  Paul,  Count  de  Segur 
(1780-1873),  was  a  general  of  the  First  Ein- 
])ire.  He  parlicipaliMl  in  various  campaigns 
of  Napoleon,  and  during  the  Russian  campaign 
of  1812  was  general  of  brigade.  At  the  first 
Restoration  he  was  given  conimand  of  the  eav- 
alr,v,  but  after  the  .second  Restoration  withdrew 
into  private  life  until  after  the  .Inly  Revolution. 
In  1831  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  wrote  the  valuable 
lllstoire  de  Xapolt^on  et  lii  grandv  armic  pendant 
I'annee  18U  (1824).  Other  wcirks  of  his  are: 
Lcttre  sur  la  campagne  da  gdnerul  Maedonald 
duns  Ics  (Irisons  (1802)  ;  Hisloire  dc  Uussie  ct  de 
Pierre  Ic  (Irand  ( 1829)  ;  Uistoirc  de  Charles 
VIII.,  roi  de  Prance  (1834). 

SEGITR,  Jo.sEPii  Alexandre,  Viconite  de 
(1750-1805).  A  French  writer  of  comed.v  and 
lil)rctto.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  was  brought 
up  for  the  army,  and  was  Deputy  of  the  no- 
bility in  the  States  General  of  1(89,  hut  was 
ruined  b.y  the  Revolution  and  was  comiielled  to 
make  a  living  by  literary  work.  Several  political 
brochures  were  followed  by  the  Corrcspondance 
secrite  dc  Mnon  de  I.'Enelos  (1790),  which 
brought  the  author  immediate  iiopularitv.  La 
fennne  jalouse  and  Le  rctoiir  ilu  niari  appeared 
soon  after.  Sfgur  wrote  the  French  words  for 
Havdn's  Creation,  produced  at  the  Opi^ra.  He 
published  in  1795  an  interesting  account  of  his 
imprisonment  during  the  Revolution:  Ma  prison 
dcpuis  Ic  .i.i  Vendimiuirc  jusijuau  lit  Thermidor. 
His  last  work,  published  in  1803  and  ver,v  popu- 
lar at  the  time,  was  entitled:  Les  fcniincs.  leura 
Cfi'urs.  tears  passions,  leur  influence,  et  leur  con- 
dition duns  I'ordrc  moral.  His  lEuvres  diversea 
were  published   in   1819. 

SEGTJRA,  sft-goo'i-A.  A  river  of  Southeastern 
Spain.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Segnra.  in  the 
Province  of  .laen,  and  after  an  east-sonthe:isterl,v 
course  of  about  150  miles  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean 19  miles  southwest  of  Alicante  (.Map: 
Spain,  D  3).  The  Segura  supplies  water  to  sev- 
eral canals  in  the  Province  of  Alicante,  so  that, 
although  it  drains  an  extensive  area,  it  is  naviga- 
ble only  for  small  boats  even  at  its  mouth. 

SE'GXr-SIK'ORO,  or  Sego.  A  fortified  post 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xiger  in  the  interior  of 
French  West  Africa,  about  070  miles  east  south- 
east of  Saint  Louis  (Alap:  .\frica.  T)  3).  It  con- 
sists practically  of  a  group  of  villages  stretching 
along  the  Niger  and  containing  a  population  of 
about  30.000. 

SEHAKTTNPOOR,  sf-har'un-poor'.  A  town 
of  India.     See  Saiiaramtr. 

SEIDL,  zi'd'l,  Anton  (1850-98).  A  musical 
conductor,  born  in  Pesth.     He  was  educated  at 
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tilt'  Leipzig  Conservatory  uud  upon  graduation  be- 
came cliorusniaster  at  tlio  \'ienna  Opera.  Hans 
Kiililer  introduced  him  to  Wagner,  wlio  engaged 
liini  to  assist  in  preparing  tlie  Nibelung  Trilogy, 
upon  whieli  work  lie  was  engaged  until  1879. 
L  pon  Wagner's  reeoniniendation  Angelo  Neu- 
mann engaged  liim  as  conduetor  for  llic  itiner- 
ant series  of  Wagner  operas  (187!)-8;i).  In 
1885  Scidl  accepted  an  engagement  in  New 
York  as  conductor  of  the  German  opera. 
There  he  soon  developed  the  concert  orches- 
tra popularly  known  as  the  Seidl  Orchestra. 
In  1892  tlie  German  opera  was  temporarily 
discontinued,  but  he  again  served  as  con- 
ductor during  the  New  York  seasons  of  1895- 
96  and  in  1897.  In  addition  he  was  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Dulliarmoiiic  Society  and  of  the 
.Sunday  niglit  concerts.  In  1897  he  was  engaged 
as  one' of  the  conductors  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don. By  tliis  time  his  reputation  was  sucli  that 
his  services  were  in  demand  in  several  of  the 
leading  musical  centres  of  the  world.  In  1886 
and  1897  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  at  the 
Bayreuth   Festival.     He  died  in  New  Y'ork. 

SEIDL,  GAiiHiEL  (1848—).  A  German  archi- 
tect, born  in  ilunich,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Academy  under  Neureuther,  and  after  1876  be- 
came fa\oralily  known  through  the  erection  of 
several  buildings  in  the  style  of  the  German 
Renaissance,  marked  by  refined  elaboration  of 
interior  details.  Besides  the  private  residences 
of  Lenbach  and  F.  A.  Kaulbach,  he  built  Saint 
Ann's  Church,  the  Kiinstlerhaus  and  the  new 
part  of  the  National  Museum. 

SEIDL,  Jon  ANN  Gabriel  (1804-75).  An 
Austrian  poet,  born  in  Vienna.  He  studied  law 
and  was  called  in  1840  to  Vienna  as  custodian  of 
the  cabinet  of  coins  and  antiques  in  the  Museum. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature  and  became 
especially  well  known  for  his  lyric  and  dialect 
poetry.  His  publications  in  this  department  in- 
clude Diclitidifjen  (182(!-28),  Gedichte  in  nieder- 
osterreichischer  Muiiddrt  (1844,  4  eds.),  Bifolien 
(1855,  5  eds.),  and  yatnr  nnd  Herz  (18.59,  3 
eds.).  Seidl  is  the  author  of  the  Austrian  na- 
tional liyuin    (1854)   set  to  Haydn's  music. 

SEIDLITZ  (sed'lits)  PO'WDERS  (named 
from  the  town  of  tSeidlits  or  Sedlitz,  in  Bohemian 
Austria).  Powders  composed  of  1'20  grains  of 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  and  40  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  reduced  to  powder,  mixed,  and 
inehh^ed  in  a  blue  paper,  and  35  grains  of  pow- 
dered tartaric  acid  in  a  white  paper.  The  con- 
tents of  the  blue  paper  are  dissolved  in  halt  a 
tumbler  of  water,  and  those  of  the  white  in  a 
half  tumbler  of  water,  and  the  two  iire  poured 
together.  The  mixture  should  be  taken  while 
the  effervescence  from  the  liberation  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  still  going  on.  These  powders  act 
as  an  agreeable  and  mild  cooling  aperient. 

SEIGNIORAGE  (ML.  senioraticii m,  lordship, 
dominion,  from  Lat.  senior,  elder,  lord,  comp.  of 
sencx,  old;  connected  with  Gk.  ims,  henos,  Skt. 
Sana,  Lith.  senas,  Olr.  sen,  Goth,  sineigs,  old). 
The  excess  of  the  nominal  value  of  a  coin  over 
its  bullion  value  at  the  moment  of  coining.  Such 
excess  may  represent  only  the  cost  of  coinage, 
for  which  the  term  brassage,  used  by  French 
writers,  has  been  proposed,  but  not  generall.v 
adopted,  or  it  may  represent  a  profit  to  the 
State.  Where  free  coinage  exists  any  mint 
charge  or  seigniorage  will  act  as  a  check  upon 


the  readiness  with  which  private  persons  bring 
bullion  to  the  mint  for  coinage.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  seigniorage  offers  an  inducement 
to  the  State  to  coin  money  freely.  If  it  yields 
to  the  temptation  it  may  gain  an  immediate 
advantage,  but  not  without  jeoparding  the  se- 
curity of  its  currency  and  running  the  risk  of 
depreciating  the  value  of  its  issues.  Monetary 
legislation  authorizing  underweight  coins  usu- 
ally  limits  the  amount  of  such  issues. 

SEIGNIORY  (ML.  senioria,  from  Lat.  senior, 
elder,  lord).  The  domain  of  a  seignior  or  feudal 
lord,  and.  in  the  strict  sense,  the  ultimate  unit  in 
the  feudal  sj'stem.  It  was  a  local  fragment  of 
sovereignty  annexed  to  property  in  land.  The 
beginnings  of  the  seigniory  are  to  be  found  in  the 
late  Roman  Empire  in  the  autliorit,y  {patrocini- 
um)  which  the  great  provincial  magnates  {po- 
fcnles)  exercised  over  the  common  people,  es- 
pecially the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Among  the  Ger- 
man tribes  which  overthrew  the  West  Roman 
fjinpire  the  germs  of  similar  relations  existed. 
The  German  noble  had  rights  of  protection 
(w'hich  implied  control)  over  free  followers, 
servants,  and  tenants  who  voluntarily  'commend- 
ed' them.selves  to  him  and  became  his  'men.'  In 
the  Prankish  Empire  these  Roman  and  German 
institutions  were  fused  into  the  'seniorate,'  and 
the  powers  of  the  'senior'  were  enlarged  and 
consolidated  by  the  development  of  the  'immuni- 
t.v.'  Immunity,  another  institution  which  dates 
from  the  late  Roman  Empire,  and  which  origi- 
nally meant  exemption  from  taxes  and  the  baser 
services,  was  ultimately  granted  in  the  Carolin- 
gian  period  to  all  who  held  ro.val  land  as  a 
'benefice'  or  fief,  and  it  came  to  include  much  of 
the  power  of  local  government.  The  grant  of 
immunit,v  excluded  the  regular  officers  of  the 
Empire  (the  counts)  from  entry  {introitus)  into 
the  immune  district;  it  devolved  upon  the  sei- 
gnior the  right  and  dutv  of  raising  and  leading  the 
armed  forces  of  the  district,  of  preserving  the 
peace,  and  collecting  fines  from  those  who  liroke 
it;  and  it  gave  him  jurisdiction  in  all  'minor 
cases'  {criiisce  minores)  over  his  followers,  serv- 
ants, and  tenants.  In  criminal  cases  and  in  cases 
involving  status  the  county  court  was  still  ex. 
elusively  competent;  but  when  one  of  the  sei- 
gnior's men  \yas  charged  with  a  criminal  offense  it 
was  customary  to  appeal  first  of  all  to  the 
seignior,  and  if  the  complainant  was  satisfied 
by  the  seignior  the  case  went  no  further.  Thus 
there  was  developed  in  the  seigniory  a  seigniorial 
or  manorial  court,  in  which  the  seignior's  arlro- 
catus  {vorit)  or  bailiflf  presided  and  in  which 
(usuallv)  judgments  were  approved  by  the  ten- 
ants. After  the  overthrow  of  the  Frankish  Em- 
pire the  seigniors  became  pett,v  monarchs  of  their 
seigniories,  exerci.sing  nearly  all  the  powers  of 
the  State.  In  the  open  country  the  free  and 
previously  independent  inhabitants  of  the  sei- 
gniory were  forced  into  subjection,  and  for  the 
most  part  reduced  to  serfdom.  In  the  towns, 
•on  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  the  seigniors 
was  gradually  extinguished  and  all  the  towns- 
men became  free. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  roval  power,  the  au- 
thority of  the  seigniors  was  gradually  restricted. 
The  military  and  taxing  powers  of  the  Crown 
were  exercised  directl,v  within  the  seigniories. 
The  rights  which  the  seigniors  retained  were  eco- 
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uomic  rather  than  political:  the  political  powers 
flliich  they  held  longest  were  those  of  local  police. 
These  reuiiuuits  of  seigniorial  authority  were 
swept  away  by  revolution  or  extinguished  by  leg- 
islation in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies.    For  literature,  see  under  Feuoalism. 

SEINE,  san.  One  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
France.  It  rises  on  the  I'latcau  of  Langres  in 
the  Department  of  Cote-d'Ur,  and  Hows  in  ii  gen- 
eral nortliwest  course  of  472  miles,  passing 
through  the  city  of  Paris  and  emptying  into  the 
English  Channel  through  a  wide  estuary  at 
Havre  (IMap:  France,  F  2).  It  falls  very  rap- 
idly in  its  upper  course,  but  below  Paris  its  cur- 
rent becomes  slow  and  its  course  marked  by 
many  windings.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Jlarne  and  the  Oisc,  botli  joining  it  from 
the  north  near  Paris.  The  Seine  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  waterway  of  France,  and 
considerable  engineering  works  have  been  under- 
taken to  facilitate  its  navigation,  including  a 
number  of  locks  between  Paris  and  Rouen.  The 
river  is  navigable  3.37  miles  to  Jlerj',  but  from 
Jlarcilly,  a  little  below  Mery,  a  lateral  canal 
follows  its  course  to  Troyes.  Along  the  north 
shore  of  the  estuary  a  ship  canal  14  miles  long 
h^ads  from  Tancarville  into  the  harbor  of  Havre, 
while  other  canals  connect  the  river  through  its 
tributaries  with  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  traflic  passing 
through  the  river  amounted  in  1900  to  7,494,037 
tons  at  Paris.  Consult :  Lavoinne,  La  Seine  viari- 
time  et  son  estuaire  (Paris,  1885)  ;  Barron,  La 
Seine  (ib.,  1889.). 

SEINE.  The  metropolitan  department  of 
France  surrounded  by  the  Department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  and  comprising  the  arrondissements  of 
Paris,  Saint-Denis,  and  Sceaux  (Map:  France, 
.1  3).  It  is  at  once  the  smallest  and  the  most 
populous  department  in  the  Republic.  Its  area 
is  185  square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
3.340.514;  in  1901,  3,669,930. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  a  mam.  A  northern 
inland  department  nf  France  (q.v.).  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Oise 
(Map:  France,  J  3).  Area,  2275  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1896,  359.044;  in  1901,  .358.325. 
The  department  derives  its  name  from  the  two 
chief  streams  that  water  it,  the  Seine  flowing 
through  the  southern  and  the  Marne  through 
the  northern  part.  There  are  no  mountains. 
Timber  is  grown  in  every  part,  and  among  the 
forests  is  that  of  Fontainebleau.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile.  Wheat  is  the  principal  cereal. 
Paving  stone  is  quarried  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  flour  and  sugar.  Cap- 
ital, Melun. 

SEINE-ET-OISE,  a  wiiz.  A  northern  depart- 
ment of  France,  surrounding  the  metropolitan 
Department  of  Seine  (q.v.)  (Map:  France.  H  3). 
Area,  2184  square  miles.  Population,  in  1896, 
069,098;  in  1901,  707,325.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Seine  and  the  Oise,  wliich  have  numerous 
alfluents.  Oats  is  the  principal  cereal,  and  wheal, 
sugar  beets,  forage  roots,  cider  apples,  and  vege- 
tables are  important.  The  industries  include 
silk.  won!,  and  flax  spinning,  hosiery  making, 
flour  milling,  sugar  refining,  and  the  manufac- 
ture nf  iron  and  copper  articles.  There  are  sev- 
eral fine  varieties  of  stone  and  clays.  Porcelain 
is  largely  made  at  the  famous  S&vres  (q.v.)  fac- 
tories.    Capital,  Versailles. 
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SEINE-INFERIEURE,  ii.Nfft'r6-fr'.  A  north- 
ern mariliiue  de|iartiiiciil  of  France,  bounded  on 
llie  northwest  by  the  Fnglish  Channel,  and  on  llie 
south  by  the  Department  of  Kure  (.Map:  France, 
ti  2).  Area,  2448  .squari'  miles.  I'opulalion.  in 
1S96,  837,824;  in  1901,  853,883.  The  Seine  llowa 
through  the  southern  districts,  and  a  number  of 
important  though  small  streams  flow  nortliwest 
across  the  department.  Wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets, 
colziv.  and  cider  apples  are  cultivateil,  and  some 
cheese  is  made.  There  are  cotton,  wool,  and  tlax 
manufactures;  iron,  copper,  locomotive,  and  uui- 
chinery  works  are  among  the  industrial  establish- 
ments.    Capital,   Rouen. 

SE'IR  (Ileb.  .S'c'ir).  A  synonym  f(u-  tlii'  land 
of  Kdom  (e.g.  Gen.  xxxii.  3),  anil  especially  the 
name  of  the  Fdoniite  mountain  land,  .Mount  Seir 
(e.g.  Deut.  ii.  1).  It  is  disputed  whether  the 
name  is  ap])lied  only  to  the  mountains  or  also 
to  the  region  west.  In  the  patriarchal  tradi- 
tion. Esau,  ancestor  of  the  Edomites.  is  elymolo- 
gieally  connected  with  Seir,  lie  being  described 
as  a  man  'of  hair'  (sr'ur.  Gen.  xxv.  25;  xxvii. 
11).  But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20  sqq.  Seir  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  Horites  (q.v.),  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
In  a  papyrus  of  Ramses  III.  (u.c.  1300)  the 
Seirites  are  mentioned  as  a  Bedouin  tribe.  The 
name  is  therefore  ancient  and  its  etymology  un- 
certain, whether  it  is  to  he  derived  from  the 
people  or  from  the  land.  In  the  latter  case,  just 
as  Edom,  'red.'  describes  the  prevailing  color  of 
these  mountains,  so  Seir,  'hairy.'  'shaggy,'  or  per- 
haps 'awful,'  may  express  the  roughness  of  the 
country.  This  great  mountain  ridge,  composed 
of  argillaceous  rock,  porphyry,  and  sandstone, 
extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  .\kabah 
on  the  Red  Sea.  It  presents  a  precipitous  front 
to  the  west  and  is  broken  by  deep  valleys,  hut 
the  vegetation  is  rich  and  allows  cultivation.  Its 
most  famous  jjcak  is  .Mount  Ilor,  reputed  scene 
of  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  its  chief  city  the  fa- 
mous Petra  (q.v.),  in  the  neighborhood  of  wliich 
are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  rock-formations  in  the  world.  The 
mountains  were  the  home  of  a  hardy  race,  which 
enriched  itself  through  its  command  of  the  trade 
routes  from  Arabia  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
wliieli  later  spread  north  into  Palestine.  Con- 
sult: Robinson.  Ilihlicnl  h'rxcdrelits  (vol.  ii..  Bos- 
ton, 1841)  ;  Palmer,  Drxirt  of  the  Exodim  (Cam- 
bridge, 1871):  Trumbull,  Kadesh-ISarnca  (New 
York,  1884).    See  Edom. 

SEISIN  (OF.  seisine.  sai::ine,  snisine,  Fr.  sai- 
sine,  from  OF.  seizir,  siiizir,  Fr.  saiair,  to  seize, 
take  possession  of,  probably  from  OHG.  sazznn, 
sezzati,  Ger.  setzen,  Eng  set,  to  put.  place).  Ac- 
tual possession  of  land  by  a  person  entitled  to  it, 
or  claiming  to  have  a  freehold  interest  therein. 
This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  seisin  in  deed,  as 
distinguished  from  seiiin  in  Inir.  which  is  a  mere 
right  of  present  possession.  By  the  old  common 
law.  seisin  denoted  the  completion  of  feudal  in- 
vestiture of  a  tenant,  accompanied  by  t!ie  rites 
of  homage  and  fealty,  after  which  he  had  the 
elements  of  a  feudal  title — possession  and  right 
nf  possession.  This  was  done  by  a  formal  cere- 
mony on  the  land,  known  as  the  'livery  of  seisin' 
(q.v.).  In  most  of  the  United  States,  delivery 
of  a  deed  is  equivalent  to  livery  of  seisin,  and  no 
formal  entry  on  the  land  is  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  term  seisin  is  still  retained  in  our  law. 
but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  its  technical 
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ueaniiig,  the  courts  in  some  States  using  it  as 
8ynou,vuious  with  actual  possession,  6nd  otliers 
iu  the  sense  of  ownership.  Consult:  Blaekstone, 
Cummiiilariesj  also  12  Law  Quarterly  Kcview, 
241)   (London,  1896). 

SEISMOGRAPH  (from  Gk.  aeurfi.6s,  scismos, 
cartluniaki'  +  ■yp(i(peii',  gruphcin,  to  write), 
Seismomkter,  or  tSEisJioscorE.  Names  given 
to  instruments  designed  tp  indicate  and  record 
an  eartlujuake  shock.  By  the  term  seismoscope 
is  generally  implied  an  object  that  is  moved 
by  the  earthquake  and  leaves  a  record  of  its 
motion.  The  .scisiiiomeler  or  seismograph,  on  the 
other  hand,  records  tlie  period,  extent,  and  di- 
rection of  the  disturbance.  A  trough  of  mer- 
cury with  notclics  makes  a  useful  seismoscope, 
as  "the  direction  of  the  movement  is  indicated 
by  noting  the  point  where  the  mercury  overllows. 
"  Pendulums  are  also  used  as  seismoscopes,  and 
this  form  of  apparatus  has  been  rendered  self- 
recording  and  forms  seismometers  or  seismographs 
now  in  use.  Thes(!  pendulums  consist  of  heavy 
masses  delicately  suspended  so  that  they  remain 
stationary  during  any  vibration  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  can  tracer  a  record  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  willi  respect  to  the  pendulum. 
Two  types  of  pendulum  seismograph  are  used: 
those  wliich  eni])loy  a  vertical  pendulum,  such  as 
the  Italian  observers  have  used  for  many  years, 
and  those  provided  with  a  horizontal  pendulum, 
a  form  preferred  b}'  the  Japanese,  English,  and 
European  scientists.  The  horizontal  pendulum 
was  invented  by  Ilengler  in  1832  and  was  subse- 
quently improved  and  adapted  to  scientific  use 
by  Professor  Zollner  of  Leipzig.  In  connection 
with  the  horizontal  pendulum  a  recording  device 
is  used  which  in  the  instruments  constructed 
during  the  last  few  years  is  photographic  and 
employs  a  moving  strip  of  bromide  or  other  paper 
on  which  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  by  mirrors 
connected  with  the  apparatus.  In  former  instru- 
ments a  blackened  surface  on  which  a  point 
traced  a  line  and  other  registering  devices  were 
us^d.  In  the  bracket  arrangement  of  the  hori- 
zontal pendulum  a  heavy  weight  is  supported 
at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  bracket  free  to 
turn  about  a  vertical  axis  at  the  opposite  end. 
Any  movement  of  the  earth  afl'ects  the  stand 
and  surrounding  objects,  but  is  not  communi- 
cated to  the  suspended  mass.  This  instrument 
has  been  used  in  Japan  in  connection  with  a 
photographic  register  as  described  al)0ve.  with 
considerable  success.  The  horizontal  pendulum 
of  Professor  Ernst  von  Rebeur  Paschnitz  of 
Merseburg  is  the  form  most  used  in  Europe  and 
has  also  been  tested  in  Japan.  In  this  apparatus 
there  are  one  or  two  horizontal  pendulums  so 
that  a  vibration  in  any  direction  is  recorded. 

A  simple  horizontal  pendulum  seismograph 
which  is  now  extensively  used  was  devised  by 
Professor  John  Milne  of"  England.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  horizontal  pendulum  which 
carries  a  boom  at  whose  extremity  there  is  an 
s.luminum  plate  in  which  there  is  a  transverse 
slit.  This  slit  is  placed  above  and  at  right 
angles  to  a  second  slit  beneath  which  there  is  a 
moving  band  of  bromide  paper.  Light  from  a 
lamp  is  reflected  through  the  intersection  of 
these  two  slits  in  the  form  of  a  point  when  the 
two  slits  are  in  their  position  of  rest,  and  makes 
a  straight  line  on  the  moving  paper.  If  there 
is  any  movement  of  the  earth  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  one  slit  -with  respect  to  the  other,  caus- 


ing a  wnyj  line  to  be  produced  which  indicates 
the  tremors  observed  at  the  particular  station. 
A  clockwork  arrangement  opens  and  closes  a 
shutter  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  light 
from  the  lamp  makes  a  record  of  the  time  on  the 
moving  strip.  Professor  Milne  in  his  observa- 
tory on  tlio  Isle  of  Wight  using  such  an  instru- 
ment is  able  to  detect  disturbances  in  Japan, 
Borneo,  South  America,  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
seismograms  thus  obtained,  taken  in  connection 
with  telegraphic  information  and  interchange  of 
observations  at  other  stations,  enable  the  velocity, 
wave  movement,  source,  and  other  features  of  an 
earthquake  to  be  studied. 
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For  further  information  on  seismometers, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Milne,  Earthquakes 
and  Other  Earth  Movements  (London  and 
New  York,  18S6)  ;  miscellaneous  papers  on 
seismology  in  Nature  (London),  by  the  same 
author;  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Seisnio- 
logical  Investigations  of  the  British  Associations 
(to  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association)  ;  and  The  Seismological 
Journal   u(   Japan.      See    E.\RTIIQUAKE. 

SEISMOLOGY.    See  Earthquake. 

SEISS,  ses,  Joseph  Augustus  (1823-1904). 
An  American  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  was  liorn 
at  Graceham,  Md.,  and  studied  for  two  j-ears  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg.  After  a  course 
of  private  instruction  in  theology,  he  became  a 
pastor  at  Martinsburg  and  Shepherdstown,  Va., 
in  184S,  moved  to  Cumberland,  then  to  Balti- 
more, Jld..  and  in  1858  became  pastor  of  Saint 
-John's,  Philadelphia.  In  1874  he  built  and  in- 
augurated the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  that  city.  For  twelve  years  he  was  editor 
of  The  Lutheran  and  for  a  time  an  editor  of  The 
Prophetic  Times;  also  a  founder  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Church.  Some  of  his  books  are: 
Baptist  Sustem.  Examined  (1854;  3d  ed.  1882)  ; 
Last  Times  (1856;  7th  ed.  1880);  Ecciesia  Lu- 
therana  (1867)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  (187S)  ; 
Luther  and  the  Reformatinn    (1883). 

SEISTAN,  sas-tan',  or  SISTAM".  A  region  in 
Eastern  Persia  and  Southwestern  Afghanistan,  be- 
tween latitudes  30°  and  31°  35'  N..  and  longi- 
tudes 60°  and  62°  40'  E.  (Map:  Persia.  H  5). 
The    Persian-Afghan    boundary   was    determined 
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in  1870-72  by  an  English  boundary  com- 
mission, wliic-h  gave  Sistan  proper  (mostly  west 
of  the  Helmund)  to  IVrsia,  and  outer  Sistan 
(to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Sistan  proper)  to 
Afghanistan.  The  Persian  distriel  is  mostly 
sandy,  but  well  watered  and  productive.  Outer 
Sistan  is  only  sparsely  inhal)ited.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Persians  and  Baluehis.  The  region 
abounds  in  relics  of  antiquity,  and  before  tlie 
ravages  of  Tamerlane,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Persian 
provinces. 

SEITZ,  zits,  A.XTOX  (1829-1900).  A  Gernmn 
genre  painter,  born  at  Roth-am-Sand,  near 
Nuremberg.  He  was  especially  successful  with 
interior  scenes  on  miniature  scale,  remarkable 
for  delicate  elaboration  of  the  figures,  line  chia- 
roscuro, and  subtle  liumor,  which  earned  him 
tlie  name  of  the  ilunicli  iIeis.sonier.  A  partial 
list  of  Ids  principal  works  includes:  "The  Miser" 
(18G0);  "Dice-Players  in  a  Tavern"  (1802); 
"Uural  Letter-Writer"  (Germanic  Museum, 
Nuremberg)  ;  "Vagabonds"  (Xew  PinaUothek, 
Municli)  ;  "Champion  Shot"  (1874,  D.  \V. 
Powers,  Rochester,  X.  Y.)  ;  "Capucliin  Monk  in 
Peasant's  Cottage"  (1SS3,  Leipzig  Museum)  ;  and 
"Political  Declaration"   (1891). 

SE'JANT  (OF.  scant,  from  Lat.  sedens,  prcs. 
part,  of  scdcre,  to  sit),  or  Assis  (Fr. ).  In 
heraldry  (q.v.),  a  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a 
beast  represented  as  prejjaring  for  action. 

SEJA'NUS,  .Elius  (  ?-a.d.  31).  A  favorite 
and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (q.v.). 
Sejanus  was  born  at  Vulsinii.  His  father  was 
Sejus  Strabo,  commander  of  the  praetorian  guard 
under  Augustus.  When  Sejus  Strabo  became 
governor  of  Egypt  (a.d.  14)  .Elius  was  set  over 
the  pr;ptorian  cohorts,  whom  he  united  (.\.D.  23) 
and  with  whose  support  he  for  a  while  lield  Rome 
in  his  sway.  In  order  to  make  himself  eventually 
Emperor,  he  persviaded  Tiberius  to  withdraw  to 
Capri.  With  Livia,  wife  of  Tiberius,  whom  he 
had  debauched,  he  plotted  and  brought  about  in 
A.D.  23  the  death  of  Drusus  Ciesar  (q.v.)  and  got 
rid  of  Agrip]iina  (q.v.),  wife  of  Germanicus.  and 
her  sons  Xero  and  Drusus.  Tiberius  named 
Sejanus  to  be  consul  along  with  himself  for  the 
year  31  and  then  to  be  pontifex.  but  he  became 
suspicious  of  Sejanus  and  had  him  killed  with 
many  of  his  suspected  followers  and  liis  whole 
family.  Our  rather  uncertain  authority  is  Ta- 
citus. Consult  Jiilg,  Vita  Lucii  JEUi  Scjani 
(Innsbruck,   1SS2). 

SELACHII,  se-la'ki-i  (X^'eo-Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  Gk.  o-Aaxos,  selachos,  shark).  A  group  of 
fishes  including  the  sharks  and  rays.  See  Car- 
TiLAGixoi'.s  FisnE.s.   For  fossil  forms,  see  Shark. 

SE'LAH.  A  rubrical  note  foimd  in  Hebrew- 
psalms  and  pra.yers.  It  occurs  as  follows:  In 
39  Psalms,  71  times;  in  Habakkuk  iii.  (properly 
a  psalm).  3  times;  in  the  Eifihtren  lienedicfirnix, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  .Tewish 
liturgy-,  twice ;  also  with  more  or  less  author- 
itv  in  other  prayers  of  the  .Jewish  ritual.  In  the 
Septuagint  it  is  represented  by  the  term  diap- 
salmn  ;  the  Hebrew  text  is  gener:illy  followed,  but 
the  term  is  sometimes  omitted,  sometimes  sup- 
plied, where  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Selah 
is  also  found  twice  in  the  Greek  P^nlmx  of  Solo- 
mon (first  century  B.C..  translated  from  a  Hebrew 
original).  In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  evident  strophes, 
Vol.  XVII.— 49. 
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four  times  at  the  end  of  the  p.salin;  in  most  of 
the  remuinaing  eases,  in  ennneetion  with  a  quo- 
tation. In  general,  therefore,  it  inilieale.s  .some 
natural  break  in  the  hyinn.  The  most  probable 
exphumtion  is  that  adviineed  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Uriggs, 
that  the  term  is  connected  with  a  verb  meaning 
•to  lift  up,'  in  the  .sense  of  'raising'  a  lialleUijah, 
and  that  it  was  the  rulirieal  direction  for  ehoric 
doxologics,  which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the 
first  four  Books  of  the  Psalms  (xli.  13;  Ixxii. 
18-19;  Ixxxix.  52;  cvi.  48),  and  which  were 
used  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  in  the  services. 
'I'liis  view  is  supported  by  some  of  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  renderings  of  the  term,  and  by  .Jacob  of 
Edessa  and  .leromc.  Consult:  .Jacob  in  Xril- 
sclirifl  fiir  alllintamcnlliclic  Wisscnschafl,  vol. 
xvi.  (1890)  ;  C.  A.  Briggs  in  Joiinml  of  lliblical 
Literature,  vol.  xviii.  (1899);  E.  C.  Briggs  in 
Amcrictiii  Journal  of  ticmitic  Languages,  vol. 
xvi.  (1899). 

SEL'BORNE,  Lor».     See  Palmer,  Sir  Roux- 

UELL. 

SEL'BY.  A  river  port  in  the  West  Riding  of 
^  (irksliire,  England,  on  the  Ou.se,  20  miles  east  of 
Leeds  (.Map:  England.  E  3|.  An  ancient  (Gothic 
cross  adorns  the  market-place.  The  famous 
])arish  church.  300  feet  long  by  00  feet  wide,  was 
])art  of  a  Benedict ini'  abbcv  founded  by  William 
the  Conquiror  in  1008.  Population,  in  1901,  7S00. 
Consult   Abiirell.  Ilistorg  of  Sclbg   (Selby,  18G7). 

SEL'DEN,  .Toil.v  (  1584- 10.54 ) .  An  English 
jurist  and  Orientalist.  He  was  born  near  Worth- 
ing, in  Sussex,  studied  at  Hart  ll:ill.  Oxford, 
and  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1010 
appeared  his  Janus  Anglorum,  [-'acics  Altera 
(English  translation.  1083),  which  dealt  with 
the  progress  of  English  law  down  to  Henry  II.; 
and  in  1014  was  published  his  Tillrs  of  Honour. 
In  1023  he  was  elected  member  for  Lancaster, 
and  from  this  period  till  his  death  he  took  a 
considerable  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1021!  he 
took  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Huckinghain ; 
in  1027  he  was  counsel  for  Sir  Edward  Hamp- 
den in  the  celebrated  Five  Knights  Case;  in 
1028  he  pla.ved  an  important  n'lle  in  drawing 
up  and  passing  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  for  his 
participation  in  the  tumultuous  closing  scene  of 
the  P:irli;iment  of  1029  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  two  years.  In  1040  he  was  chosen 
member  for  the  L  niversity  of  Oxford.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  1.  (of  which  it  is  certain  he 
strongly  disapproved),  he  took  little  share  in 
public  matters.  The  principal  writings  of  Sclden 
deal  with  ancient  Hebrew  law  and  include:  De 
Hiiccessionihus  in  Bona  Dcfuncti  Secundum  Leges 
Hebrworum  (1034)  ;  De  Suceessionc  in  I'onlifica- 
turn  Uchr(vorum  Libri  Duo  (Leyden,  10.38);  De 
June  Xnturali  et  flentium  Ju.rtii  Diseiplinam 
Hebro'oruni  (1040).  His  Mare  Clausum  (pub- 
lished in  lli3:>.  though  written  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  before)  was  a  reply  to  Grotius's  Mare 
Librruni.  He  left  besides  a  great  variety 
of  posthumous  works,  of  which  the  most  famous, 
and  also  the  most  valuable,  is  his  Table- 
Talk,  recorded  and  published  by  his  amanuensis, 
Richard  Milward.  in  1089.  and  reeentlv  reprinted 
(London.  1808).  Consult  .Tohnson,  Memoirs  of 
John  Selditi  (10  vols..  London  and  N'ew  York. 
1883-84). 

SEL  D'OR  (Fr.,  salt  of  gold).  A  name  given 
to  sodium  aurothiosulphnte.  which  is  used  in 
photographv.     It  was  originally  employed  to  aid 
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in  fixing  the  image  on  n  .lni;ncncot.viH'  plate.  At 
present  it  is  used  in  toninj;  positive  prints.  It 
is  formed  by  gradually  adiling  a  neutral  2  per 
cent,  sohition  of  gold  chloride  to  a  solution  con- 
taining three  times  as  much  sodium  tliiosulphate. 
After  each  addition  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  red  liquid  which  is  formed  loses  its  color, 
nfter  which  the  salt  is  precipitated  with  strong 
alcohol,  and  then  allowed  to  crystallize. 

SELENE.  sMe'nf  (I.at..  from  Gk.  ScX^kt;, 
connected  with  (riXas.  Kchis,  brightness,  SUt.  .sior, 
Av.  Inti^,  sun).  The  tJreek  name  of  the  moon 
and  its  goddess,  called  also  MrivTi,  Mcnv,  and  in 
Latin  Luna.  Her  myth  is  difl'ercntly  told,  but  the 
most  common  account  makes  her  a  daughter  of 
Hyperion  and  Tluia.  and  sister  of  Helios  (the  sun) 
and  Eos  (the  dawn).  She  was  represented  as 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses, 
winged,  and  shedding  soft  light  from  her  golden 
crown,  or  else  riding  on  a  horse  or  mule.  Legend 
said  that  by  Zeus  she  became  mother  of  Pandia, 
'the  all-shining,'  and  that  Pan  had  also  won 
her  love.  Most  famous  was  her  passion  for 
Endyniion,  who,  according  to  the  Carian  legend, 
lay  sunk  in  eternal  sleep  in  a  cave  on  Slount 
Latmos,  where  he  was  nightly  visited  by  Selene. 
In  Elis,  however,  the  story  told  how  she  bore  to 
Endyniion,  son  of  the  King,  fifty  daughters.  The 
sliar'plv  lrans])arenl  cliaractcr  of  tlu>  name  seems 
to  have  kept  Sclcnc  from  developing  into  so  dis- 
tinct a  personality  as  other  early  moon-goddesses. 
When  Apollo  became  so  strongly  identified  with 
the  .sun,  it  was  natural  that  Artemis  should  be 
restored  to  her  position  as  a  moon-goddess,  and 
in  later  literature  and  art  we  find  the  crescent  an 
attribute  of  Artemis  or  Diana.  Consult  Koscher, 
Veher  Helene  iind  ]'rrir(iii<itcs  (Leipzig,  1890), 
and  Xachtniige  (Leipzig,  1S95). 

SELEN'GA.  A  river  of  Northern  Asia,  rising 
in  tlie  Khangai  Mountains  of  Mongolia.  It 
Hows  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  in  a 
northeastern  direction,  and  after  turning  to  the 
north,  passes  into  the  Siberian  territory  of  Trans- 
baikalia, and  enters  Lake  Baikal  through  a  wide 
delta  (Map:  China,  B  2).  Its  total  length  is 
over  700  miles,  and,  although  its  swift  current  in- 
terferes to  some  extent  with  navigation,  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  flowing  through 
the  most  settled  part  of  Transliaikalia  and  touch- 
ing the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Its  fisheries, 
which  are  exploited  on  a  consiclerable  scale,  also 
add  to  the  economic  importance. 

SELENITE  (Lat.  selenites^  seleiiifis,  from 
Gk.  o-cXtji/i'tt)!,  relating  to  the  moon,  from  o-eXiji'T), 
seleni,  moon).  The  variety  of  calcium  sulphate, 
or  gypsiun,  that  is  crystallized  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system.  It  is  usually  white  or  tinged  with 
light  shades  of  green,  gray,  or  yellow.  Fine  speci- 
mens are  found  at  Bex,  Switzerland;  in  Sicily; 
in  England :  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
United  States  at  various  localities,  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  broad  transparent  sheets  as  much 
as  one  yard  across.  In  this  condition  the  mineral 
is  capable  of  being  split  into  extremely  thin 
plates  that  are  flexible  and  were  used  by  the 
ancients  in  place  of  glass. 

SELENIUM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  at\i,vTi, 
seline,  moon).  A  chemical  element  discovered 
in  1817  by  Berzelius,  who  obtained  it  from  crys- 
tals formed  in  the  lead  chambers  of  sulphuric 
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acid  works.  Tlie  element  is  somewhat  widely 
distributed,  though  in  small  quantities.  It  occurs 
chiefiy  in  combination  witli  copper,  lead,  and  sil- 
ver, as  in  clausthalitc  (lead  sulphide),  lehrbach- 
ite  (lead  and  mercury  sulphide),  onofrite  (mer- 
cury sclenide  and  sulphide),  crookesite  (copper, 
thallium,  and  silver  sclenide)  ;  also  in  smaller 
quantities  in  other  minerals,  especially  in  certain 
pyrites  and  ehalcopyrites.  It  is  obtained  chielly 
from  the  flue  dust  formed  in  roasting  sulphides 
containing  selenium,  or  from  the  deposits  in  the 
lead  chambers  of  sulphuric  acid  works.  These 
deposits  are  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  to  a  tliin  paste,  and  then  boiled, 
with  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  little 
nitric  acid,  or  potassium  chlorate,  until  the  red 
color  disappears  and  the  solution  of  selenic  acid 
thus  obtained  is  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding  selenious  acid,  the  cold  solution  of 
which,  when  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide,  fur- 
nishes a  red  pulverulent  precipitate  of  selenium. 

Selenium  (symbol  Se;  atomic  weight,  79.17) 
exists  in  several  allotropic  forms,  of  which  the 
red  or  amorphous  variety,  which  is  soluble  in 
carbon  disulphide,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.3, 
and  has  no  definite  melting-point,  but  softens 
gradually  on  heating.  When  the  soluble  sele- 
nium is  slowly  heated  from  100°  C.  to  217°  C, 
it  passes  into  a  black,  glossy,  metallic  crystalline 
mass,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.8,  is  in- 
soluble in  carbon  disulphide,  and  melts  at  217°  C. 
Selenium  is  both  odorless  and  tasteless,  but  it 
burns  with  a  redclish-hlue  flame  that  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor  resembling  liorseradish.  The  crystal- 
line variety  of  the  element  conducts  electricity, 
its  resistance  increasing  when  heated,  but  dimin- 
ishing considerably  on  exposure  to  light,  especial- 
ly red  rays.  The  change  of  conductivity  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  is  almost  doubled  in  sunlight, 
though  even  the  light  from  a  small  lamp  has  a 
perceptible  influence.  It  was  upon  this  property 
that  the  construction  of  the  photoplione  (q.v.) 
was  based.  With  oxygen  selenium  forms  a  di- 
oxide, which  combines  with  water  to  form  sele- 
nious acid.  A  selenic  acid  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  aqueous  selenious  acid.  Sele- 
nious and  selenic  acids  form  salts,  termed,  respec- 
tively, selenites  and  selenates. 

SELENKA,  zu-len'ka,  Emil  (1842-1902).  A 
German  zoiilogist,  born  in  Brunswick,  and  edu- 
cated there  at  the  Collegium  Carolinum  and  at 
the  University  of  Giittingen,  xmder  Keferstein. 
In  1868  he  was  made  professor  of  zoiilogy  and 
comparative  anatomy  at  Leyden,  and  in  1884  he 
accepted  a  chair  in  Erlangen.  His  works  dealt 
chiefly  with  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology 
of  the  vertebrates,  Zoologische  Stiidien.  (1878- 
81),  Entirickelunfisfiesf-hichte  der  Tiere  (1883- 
()2} ,  Zooloqisches  'Taschpttbuch{3A  ed.,  1885),  and 
Menschennffen   (1898-1902)   being  the  chief  titles. 

SELEUCIA,  se-lu'shi-a  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
2e\ei)K«a,  Selevkeia) .  The  name  of  a  number  of 
ancient  cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Syria,  Pisidia, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Caria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
founded  during  the  earlier  existence  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Seleucidac  (q.v.).  The  most  noted  of 
these  were:  (1)  Seleucia  PiEEiA  (near  the  mod- 
ern Suadeiah ) .  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  at 
the  foot  of  Moimt  Pieria,  on  the  seashore,  about  4 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  seaport  of  Antioch, 
and  became  of  great  importance  during  the  ^vars 
between  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies  for  the 
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possession  of  Syria.  Its  once  magnificent  port 
is  still  in  a  good  state  of  ])reservation,  wliile  tlie 
tunnel,  loss  yards  in  lenjith,  excavated  out  of 
solid  rook,  and  forniini;  tlie  only  coniniuniontion 
lictwecn  tlic  eity  and  the  sea,  together  with  the 
remains  of  its  triple  line  of  walls,  its  eitadel, 
temples,  amphitheatre,  and  neeropolis.  attest  the 
former  importance  and  splendor  of  the  city. 
Scleucus  himself  was  buried  there.  In  B.C.  246 
the  eity  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but 
Antiochus  the  Great  recaptured  it  in  219.  In 
lOS  it  gained  independence,  which  I'ompey  eon- 
firniod  in  70.  By  the  fifth  century  a.d.  it  had 
entirely  decayed.  (2)  Sei.evcia  ad  Tiguim  was 
also  built  by  Scleucus  Nicator  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miles  nortlieast  of  P>aby- 
lon,  which  was  despoiled  to  supply  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  city.  Situated  in  a 
district  of  great  fertility,  and  controlling  the 
navigation  of  the,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  well 
as  the  commerce  of  Mesopotamia,  it  rapidly  rose 
to  wealth  and  splendor,  supplanting  Babylon  as 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Seleucid 
monarchy,  and  containing  in  the  acme  of  its 
greatness  a  population  of  more  than  600,- 
000.  During  the  decline  of  the  Seleucid 
monarchy  it  became  independent,  and  attracted, 
because  of  its  wealth  and  splendor,  the  robber 
tribes  of  Southern  Armenia  and  Media,  who  par- 
tially plundered  it  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
It  w-as  burned  by  Trajan  (a.d.  116),  and  subse- 
quently by  Lucius  Verus,  and  when  visited  by 
Septiniius' Sevcrus  was  desolate.  (3)  Sei.eucia 
Tracheotis  (on  the  site  of  the  modern  Selef- 
kch)  was  also  built  by  Scleucus  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Calycad'mis  in  Cilicia  Aspera.  It 
was  a  rival  of  Tarsus,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  famous  men,  among  them  the  philoso- 
pher Xenarchus.  Its  site  is  still  covered  with 
its  ruins.  (4)  Seleucia  was  likewise  the 
name  of  a  city  in  the  Persian  district  of 
Margiana,  originally  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  called  Alexandria.  Antiochus  I., 
wdio  rebuilt  it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  renamed  it  in  honor  of  his  father, 
Seleueus  Nicator.  The  Roman  prisoners  taken 
bv  the  Parthians  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus  (q.v.) 
were  colonized  here.  (5)  Selei'CIA  in  JIe.sopo- 
TAMIA  (modern  Bir)  was  a  fortress  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  the  ford  of 
Zeugma.  There  were  several  other  cities  of 
this  name,  as  that  on  the  River  Belus.  in  Syria; 
on  the  plain  of  Isparta,  in  Pisidia  ;  in  Pamphylia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurvmedon,  and  elsewhere; 
while  the  city  of  Tralles  (q.v.)  was  at  onetime 
called   Seleucia. 

SELEU'CIDJE  or  SELEXJ'CIDS.  The  dynas- 
ty which  ruled  over  tliat  portinu  of  Alexander  the 
fireat's  monarch v  which  included  Syria,  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  jlinor,  and  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Persia,  and 
Babvlonia. 

Seleueus  I.  Nicator  (B.C.  312-C.280).  the  first 
of  the  line,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  had  been  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors against  Perdiccas,  and  in  the  second  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  constituting  Alexander's 
realm.  Babylonia  fell  to  his  lot.  To  this,  with 
the  aid  of  Antigonus.  he  added  Susiana.  but  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  the  two  generals, 
and  Seleueus  took  refuge  in  Egypt  (B.C.  316). 
Four  years  later  Seleueus   returned  to  his  sat- 


rapy,  amid   the   congratulations   of   his   aubjeofs. 
The  date  of  Selencus's  return  to  Babylon  was  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleueidu',  wliieli  was 
employed  by  the  Syrians  and  .\sialic  (ireeks  until 
the  liftecnth  century.     Kecovering  Susiana,  Seleu- 
eus subjugated  .Media,  and  extended  his  power  to 
the  Oxus  and  Indus.    Of  bis  campaign  against  the 
Indian   King   Sandrocottus    (q.v.)    there  are   but 
few  facts  known.      In  ii.c.  .'106  he  assumed  the 
title  i)f  King,  and  four  years  later  be  joined  the 
confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  J^ysiinachus,  and  Cas.san- 
iler  against   Antigonus,  and   by    his  cavalry   and 
elephants  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  Ii.c.  301  or  300  against  his  quondam  ally,  who 
was  killeil  in  tlie  fight.     Being  now  the  most  pow- 
erful of  -Vlexandcr's  successors,  lie  oblaincil  the 
largest  share  in  the  conquered  kingdom,  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Syria  falling 
to  him.     In  203  he  gave  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  his  son,  Antiochus,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  him.     He  afterwards  waged  successful 
wars  against  Demetrius,  King  of  .Macedon,  and 
Lysimachus.  King  of  Thrace.    He  was  assassinated 
aiiout   B.C.   280   by   Ptolemy   Ccraumis.      His   son 
and  successor  was  Antiochus  1.  Sulcr   ((•.2.S0I1I  I. 
followed  by  his  son  Antiochus  II.  Theos  (261-40), 
who  was  assassinated  by  Seleueus   II.  Callinieua 
(246-26).    Seleueus  II.  was  driven  from  his  king- 
dom by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (q.v.).     He  recovered 
his   throne   on    Ptolemy's   withdrawal,   and    suc- 
ceeded   in   maintaining   his    hold   on    Syria   and 
most  of  Asia  Minor  against  both  the  Egyptians 
and    his    jounger    brother,    Antiochus,    who    at- 
tempted  to  exercise    independent   authority   over 
part  of  Asia   .Minor.     Scleucus  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  revolt<'d  luovinccs  of  Parthia 
and  Bactria,  Init  was  routed  by  .\rsaces  the  Great, 
the  deliverer  of  Parthia,  while  in  the  west  several 
provinces  were  wrested  from  him  by  Attains,  the 
King  of  Pergamum.     His  sons,  Seleueus  III.  Ce- 
raunus    (220-23)    and   Antiocus    III.   the   Great 
(223-187),  were  his  successors.     The  latter  was 
vanquished  by   the  Romans  at  Magnesia   in   B.C. 
190  and  forced  to  relinquish  a  great  part  of  Asia 
ilinor.     Seleueus   IV.   Philopator    (187-7.5)    was 
eager    to    dispossess    Attains    of    the    provinces 
which   he   had   taken,   but    fear   of   the    Romans 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  design.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175- 
164) ,  in  whose  reign  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Mac- 
cabees.    The   succeeding  princes  of  the  dynasty 
were  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (  104-02)  :  Demetrius 
I.  Soter  (102-SO),  who  was  defeated  anil  slain  by 
the   impostor  Alexander   Balas    (ir)0-46l;    Deme- 
trius 11.  Xicator  (140-38.  128-2;")),  who  overthrew 
the  inqiostor,  and  was  himself  a  ju-isoncr  among 
the   Parthians  for  ten  years.   Syria   having  been 
seized  by  Diodotus.  surnamcd  Tryplio,  who  set  up 
the  imppet  Antiochus  IV.  Theos   (e.144-42).  and 
afterwards  ascended  tlie  throne  himself  { 142-37)  : 
Antiochus  VII.   Sidetes    (137-28),   who   restored 
the    royal    line    of    the    Seleueidie.    after    whom 
Demetrius  again  reigned  until  his  defeat  by  the 
pretender    Alexander    Sebina.    his    rule    marking 
the  loss  of  the  original  centre  of  Seleucian  power 
to  the  Parthians:  Antiochus  VIII.  firypus   (125- 
90).  who  was  compelled  to  share  his  dominions 
with   his   half-brother,   Antiochus   IV.   Cyzieenus 
from    B.C.    Ill:    Seleueus    V.    or    VI.    Epiphanes 
(96-94).  and  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes   (9.5-83).  who 
continued  the  division  until  about  B.C.  94.  when 
the    latter    was    victorious    in    a    pitched    bat- 
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tie  and  seized  tlie  whole  kinydom,  for  which, 
however,  he  was  forced  to  fight  with  Philip,  and 
Antioehus  XI.  Epiphancs  (q.v.),  the  .younger 
brother  of  Seleueus,  and  Demetrius  III.  Euca;rus 
(94-88),  a  third  brother  of  Seleueus,  \vlio,  with 
Philip,  next  claimed  the  sovereignty,  which  was 
taken  from  them  by  Tigranes  (83-(iO),  King  of 
Armenia,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Syrians; 
Antioehus  XII.  Dionysus  (q.v.),  a  fourth  brother 
of  Seleueus,  and  Antioehus  Xlll.  Asiatieus  (69- 
65),  who  came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and 
wasdeprivedof  his  possessions,  which  were  convert- 
ed into  a  lionian  province  by  Pompey  in  D.c.  64. 

SELEtJ'CTTS.      Sec   Seleucid.e. 

SELF  (AS.  self,  seolf,  Goth,  silba,  OHG.,  Ger. 
selb,  self;  perhaps  connected  with  Ir.  selb,  pos- 
session). In  psychology,  a  term  synonymous 
with  the  'conscious  individual:'  i.e.  a  self  is  a 
mind  plus  a  body.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of 
consciousness,  and  is  completed  onlj'  in  the  course 
of  the  individual's  existence.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  self  should  exist  without  self-conscious- 
ness or  a  consciousness  of  self.  The  self  is  the 
organism — mind  and  body — considered  structur- 
ally; consciousness  of  self  is  a  function  per- 
formed by  those  conscious  processes  which  refer 
to  or  ideate  the  self.  Self-consciousness,  then,  is 
set  over  against  consciousness  of  external  reality, 
of  things  which  lie  outside  the  individual.  The 
two  consciousnesses  are  composed  of  similar  pro- 
cesses, but  have  entirely  different  references. 
Self  may  also  mean  the  mental  ego  alone.  Even 
in  the  narrower  sense,  a  'self  or  a  'mind'  im- 
plies more  than  a  collection  of  mental  pro- 
cesses taken  at  haphazard.  It  implies  the  inter- 
relations which  always  subsist  among  the  pro- 
cesses of  a  given  individual.  It  is  often  said  that 
'no  two  people  are  alike.'  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
true,  quite  apart  from  bodily  differences.  The 
dissimilarities  which  inhere  in  selves  or  minds 
arc  to  be  referred  to  unlikenesses  of  mental  con- 
stitution (q.v.),  i.e.  to  differences  in  memory- 
type,  in  habitual  modes  of  association,  in  tem- 
perament, in  liability  to  emotional  excitement,  in 
differences  in  the  unitariness  of  one's  experi- 
ences, in  rash  impulsiveness  or  balanced  sanity, 
in  tendency  to  criminal  action  or  to  religious 
fervor,  and  so  on.  All  these  things  are  in- 
dicative of  ultimate  variations  in  mental  ten- 
dency. They  form  the  basis  for  the  heterogene- 
ity of  society. 

When  an  individual's  act  exhibits  his  pecu- 
liar mental  constitution  we  say  that  the  act  is 
'characteristic'  that  'it  is  just  like  him.'  mean- 
ing that  in  the  action  the  individual  has  ex- 
pressed his  'self-hood,'  that  the  act  was  not  deter- 
mined by  a  chance  impulse,  but  that  it  repre- 
sented a  long  line  of  'tendency'  (q.v.).  Consult 
authorities  under   Self-Coxsciousness. 

SELF-CONSCIOTJSNESS.  Self-conscious- 

ness or  'consciousness  of  self  may  be  either  a, 
perception  or  idea  or  it  may  be  a  concept.  When 
one  thinks  of  one's  existence  as  an  individual  (a 
certain  mind  and  a  certain  body)  one  has  an 
'idea  of  self.'  If  self  is  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  any  personal  reference — not  'my- 
self,' or  'himself,'  or  'herself,'  simply  a  'self — it 
becomes  a  concept :  psychology  is  interested  in 
such  a  concept  only  in  so  far  "as  it  is  interested 
in  concepts  in  general,  i.e.  in  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  mental  processes  that  underlie  their 
formation.    (See  Concept.)    It  has  more  to  in- 
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vestigate  in  the  perception  or  idea  of  self.  Psy- 
chology has  to  ask  ( 1 )  what  jjrocesses  enter  in- 
to the  formation  of  the  perception  or  idea,  and 
(2)  how  the  self  comes  to  be  perceived  or  ide- 
ated. These  questions  are  most  easily  answered 
by  saying  that  the  self  is  a  simple,  unitary,  ac- 
tive "principle'  or  'thing'  which  dwells  witliin  the 
body  and  directs  it.  But  since  no  such  "princi- 
ple' or  'thing'  can  be  found  when  the  mind  is 
looked  at  critically,  we  must  infer  that  this  no- 
tion of  self  is  got  by  putting  a  concrete  though 
fantastic  filling  into  the  abstract  conceptual  self. 
If  we  scrutinize  the  self-idea  for  its  real  'em- 
pirical' filling,  we  find  that  its  contents  vary 
from  day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute.  Xow 
it  is  'm3'self'  as  performing  my  part  in  a  given 
situation,  social,  professional,  domestic,  reli- 
gious; now  it  is  'mj-self  carrying  certain  respon- 
sibilities, owing  certain  obligations,  sustaining 
certain  relations  with  others,  possessing  proper- 
ty, family,  friends.  But  in  all  this  shifting  of 
the  self-idea  there  are  certain  constant  elements 
which  support  the  whole.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  are  one's  name,  the  words  'I'  and 
'my;'  visual  and  tactual  perceptions  of  the 
body;  numerous  sensations  of  internal  move- 
ments; a  feeling  of  'self-complacency;'  'self- 
satisfaction:'  and  a  mass  of  relatively  stable  or- 
ganic sensations  which  are  not  ordinarilj'  ana- 
r3-zed  and  referred  to  their  various  points  of 
origin,  but  come  to  consciousness  "in  the  lump.' 
The  constancy  and  stability  of  all  these  things 
depend  upon  bodily  and  mental  constitution  (see 
Mental  Constitutio>-  and  Self),  which  means 
in  every  individual  a  tendency  to  appear,  to  feel, 
and  to  act  in  a  definite  and  permanent  manner. 

The  origin  of  the  idea  of  self  is  partly  social 
and  partly  individual.  Every  person  is  an  ob- 
ject to  other  persons.  He  is  treated  as  a  perma- 
nent being,  as  a  centre  of  activity  and  as  a  unit 
in  the  community.  In  addition  to  this,  his  owti 
experience  is  more  or  less  coherent,  more  or  less 
of  a  whole,  and  his  conscious  actions  lead  him  to 
consider  himself  as  an  originator  in  the  external 
world  of  things.     See  Will  and  Apperception. 

Consult:  Wundt,  Pht/siologische  Psi/chologie 
(Leipzig,  1893);  Ribot.  Diseases  of  Memory 
(Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  I88"2)  ;  .Tames.  Prinei- 
ples  of  Psychology  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Kuelpe,  Outlines 
of  Psychology,  trans,  (ib.,  189.5)  :  Titehener.  Out- 
line of  Psychology  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Stout,  Mriiiiiril  of 
Psychology  (ib.,  1899)  ;  Royce,  Psychology  (ib., 
1903). 

SELF-DEFENSE.  In  law,  the  defense  of 
one's  person  or  property  from  threatened  vio- 
lence or  injury  by  the  exercise  of  force.  Self- 
defense  is  one  of  the  forms  of  remedy  by  self- 
help  (q.v.).  In  general  one  may  defend  himself 
from  assault  or  unlawful  attack  by  the  use  of 
force  provided  he  iise  no  more  force  than  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  that  result,  and  his  act  will 
give  rise  to  no  civil  or  criminal  liability.  If  he 
use  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  reiiel  the  at- 
tack, he  will  be  liable  both  civilly  and  criminally 
for  assault.  Under  these  conditions  both  the  as- 
sailant and  the  person  assailed  may  be  guilty  of 
assault.  The  rule  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  of  self-defense,  one  may  meet  force  with 
force  is  subject  to  one  other  important  qualifica- 
tion. He  may  not  carry  his  forcible  resist- 
ance to  the  point  of  taking  life  when  he  may 
safely    retreat    from   his   assailant.        Whenever 
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the  lircumstaiues  will  not  permit  Iiim  to 
retreat  from  his  assailant  with  apparently  rea- 
sonable safety,  he  may  kill  his  assailant  if 
such  action  be  necessary  to  protect  his  own 
life  or  to  protect  his  person  from  severe 
bodily  injury,  and  his  act  will  be  deemed  jus- 
tiliable  homicide  (q.v.).  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances the  killing  of  an  assailant  under 
guise  of  self-defense  is  manslauf;htcr  (q.v.),  and 
may  be  murder  (q.v.)  if  the  killing  is  premedi- 
tated. Upon  the  principle  of  self-defense  one 
may  forcibly  resist  an  illegal  arrest.  The  resist- 
ance, however,  must  fall  short  of  taking  life  un- 
less the  consequence  of  the  arrest  would  be  to 
take  the  prisoner  to  an  uncivilized  country, 
where  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  pro- 
cess. In  that  case  he  may  kill  if  necessary  to 
prevent  the  arrest.  One  may  also  forcibly  resist 
an  unlawful  attack  upon  another,  particularly  if 
tliat  other  is  one  who  has  a  natural  claim  tohis 
protection,  as  a  wife,  child,  or  even  a  servant 
who  is  a  member  of  his  family.  The  law  of  de- 
fense of  property  is  precisely  like  that  relating 
to  the  defense  of  the  person,  e.xcept  that  under 
no  circumstance  is  the  taking  of  life  as  a  means 
of  protecting  property  justifiable.  One  who  kills 
to  protect  property  is  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  if  the  killing  is  premeditated  or  done  under 
circumstances  of  aggravation,  it  may  be  nuirder. 

The  law  also  recognizes  a  distinct  right  to  pro- 
tect the  dwelling  house,  as  it  is  called,  which 
combines  the  characteristics  of  both  defense  of 
the  person  and  defense  of  the  property.  At  com- 
mon law,  one's  dwelling  house  was  said  to  be  his 
castle.  The  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  that 
one  has  the  right  to  make  his  dwelling  a  means 
of  defense.  Once  inside  his  dwelling,  or  'at  the 
threshold'  as  it  was  said,  he  might  forcibly  re- 
sist attacks  upon  himself  and  tlie  other  inmates 
of  the  dwelling  and,  without  retreating,  kill  his 
assailant  if  necessary  to  repel  the  attack.  See 
Remedy:    JIurder:    Manslaughter;    Homicide. 

SELF  DENYING  ORDINANCE.  A  meas- 
ure carried  througli  the  English  Parliament  in 
lt)45  by  the  intlnence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, with  the  view  of  removing  inetficient 
or  lukewarm  commanders  from  the  army.  The 
ordinance  proposed  that  no  member  of  either 
House  should,  during  the  war,  enjoy  or  execute 
any  office  or  command,  civil  or  military,  and  that 
those  holding  such  offices  should  vacate  them  in 
forty  days.  It  was  intended  to  take  the  execu- 
tive power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  more  moder- 
ate politicians,  and  form  an  army  independent 
of  Parliament:  and  was  the  subject  of  violent 
and  protracted  debate,  but  eventually  passed  in 
both  Houses,  and  became  law.  Essex,  Warwick, 
Manchester,  and  others  resigned,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Fairfax.  Cromwell, 
to  whom,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  the 
Self-Denying  Ordinance  extended  as  much  as  to 
Essex  and  the  rest,  had  the  duration  of  his  com- 
mission prolonged  by  the  Conunons  on  account 
of  his  invaluable  services  as  a  leader  of  cavalry, 
and  by  his  lirilliant  achievements  soon  surpassed 
his  commander  in  reputation. 

SELF-HELP.  A  legal  phrase  signifying  that 
form  of  remedy  by  which  one  may  prevent  or 
redress  a  wrong  without  resorting  to  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, as.  for  example,  tlie  right  of  self-de- 
fense; the  right  to  abate  a  nuisance;  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  retake  property  of  which  he  has 


been  wrongfully  deprived.     Sec  Remedy;    Selt- 
1)eee.n.se;  Distress;  Nuisance,  etc. 

SELF  INDUCTION.     Sec  Electbicitv,  para- 

gra|ili  liidiind  EU'cliic  Vurrcnis. 

SELF'RIDGE,  Tiioma,s  Ouver,  .)r.  ( I83U-). 
.\n  -Vnierican  naval  ollicer.  born  in  Huston,  .Mass., 
and  educated  at  Annapolis.  In  the  Civil  War 
ho  commanded  the  Omii/c  in  tlie  Hcd  Hiver 
exjiedition.  iluring  which  he  iiilliclcd  a  heavy  loss 
on  the  Confederates  at  IJIair's  plantation,  and 
later  led  a  division  of  the  landing  sailors  who 
bombarded  Fort  Fisher.  After  the  war  he  di- 
rected the  surveys  for  the  canal  across  tlie  Isth- 
mus of  P:inama,  in  lSGll-73;  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Congress  held  at  Paris  to  consider 
the  question  of  that  canal  in  ISTIi;  and,  while 
in  charge  of  the  Xewport  tor|K'do  station  (  I.S81- 
S.")|,  invented  a  means  of  protecting  ships  from 
torpedoes.  In  189(i  he  became  rear-admiral,  and 
lie  retired  in   1808. 

SELIGMAN,  Enwiir  Rorert  Anderson 
(ISOl  — ).  A  political  eccmomist,  born  in  XeW 
Vink  City,  lie  graduati'd  at  Uolumliia  College, 
ISTil,  and  received  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Pachelor  of  Laws  from  the  same  insti- 
tution in  1884,  after  having  studied  at  Herlin, 
Heidelberg,  Cieneva,  and  Paris.  In  188.5  he  be- 
came prize  lecturer,  in  1888  adjunct  jirofessor.  in 
1801  professor  of  political  economy  and  rui:inec  at 
Columbia  University.  In  inOl  he  became  jiresi- 
dent  of  tlie  American  Kconomic  .-Vssoeiation.  His 
princiiial  works  are:  UaUmni  Tariff  a  and  I  he  In- 
terstate Commerce  Law  (1887);  Tiro  Cha/itrrs 
on  the  Mediaral  Guilds  of  Emilaml  (  1887)  ;  7'/ie 
Shiftiiifj  atnl  Incidence  of  Taxation  ( 1892;  2d  ed., 
enlarged,  18!)!»)  ;  Essays  in  Tai-ulion  ( 189.5 ;  3d 
ed.  1900)  ;  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  Ilis- 
torij   (1002). 

SE'LIM,  Turk.  pron.  s4-lem'.  The  name  of 
three  sult;ins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Selim 
I.,  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  was  born  about  14(i7.  He 
became  Sultan  in  1512,  after  dethroning  his  fa- 
ther with  the  aid  of  the  .Janizaries.  To  secure 
himself,  he  caused  his  father,  brothers,  and  neph- 
ews to  be  put  to  death,  thus  beginning  :i  policy 
which  won  for  him  the  surname  of  the  liillexi- 
ble.  In  1:514  he  invaded  Persia  and  massiicred 
40.000  Shiites.  He  defeated  the  army  of  Shah 
Ismail  near  Khoi,  in  Azerbaijan,  conquered  Mes- 
opotamia and  Kurdistan,  overran  Armenia,  and, 
leaving  his  lieutenants  to  complete  this  conciuest, 
inarched  against  Kansuh  El-Ghuri,  Mameluke 
Sultan  of  Eg\pt,  whom  he  had  previously  endeav- 
ored to  detach  from  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  Mameluke  army  was  totally  de- 
feated (151(!)  at  M:irj  D:ibik.  and  Syria  became 
the  prize  of  Selim.  Kansiib's  successor.  Tiiman 
Bey,  snecumbed  to  the  Turkish  arms  and  Kg.vpt 
was  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  Empire 
(1517).  The  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ab- 
bassid  caliphs,  who  was  then  resident  in  Egypt, 
transmitted  to  Selim  the  title  of  Imam  and  the 
standard  of  the  Prophet.  The  Ottoman  Sultan 
thus  became  chief  of  Islam,  as  the  representative 
of  Atohanimed,  and  tlie  sacred  cities  of  .Mecca 
;ind  MediiKi  ;ieknowledged  his  supremacy.  Selim 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  n;ivy,  constructed 
the  arsenal  of  Pera.  disciplined  the  .lanizaries, 
;ind  improved  the  organization  of  his  empire.  He 
died  on  September  22.  1.520.  Selim  was  an  able 
statesman  and  a  lover  of  literature  and  poetry. 
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He  wns  succeeded  by  his  son,  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent. ,,     ,^       ,      J 

tiELlM  II.  (1524-74),  known  as  tlic  Drunl^ard, 
wns  the  son  of  Solyman  the  ,Maf,Miiliceiit.  lie  suc- 
ceeded liis  father  in  15(;«.  The  Tiiikisli  domin- 
ions were  extended  by  the  subjugation  of  Yemen 
( l.')"0)  and  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Vene- 
tians! 1571 ),  but  the  naval  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  sufl'ercd  a  blow  in  the  defeat  at  Lepanto 
((I.V.).  in  1571,  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

Selim  III.  (n<'l-1808)  was  the  only  son  of 
Mustapha  111.,  and  asceiidid  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  .\bil  ul-Haniid  I.,  in  178!). 
He  inaugurated  a  radical  profjrcssive  pcdicy  to 
counteract  the  danjjcrs  that  threatened  his  em- 
pire. He  inherited  a  war  with  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, which  he  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Sistova 
with  Austria  (1791)  aiid  that  of  .lassy  (17'J2) 
witli  Russia,  whose  frontier.s  were  advanced  to 
the  Dniester.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Xapoleon 
(  170.S)  led  to  war  with  France,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  a  treaty  signed  in  1802.  the  Sultan  re- 
maining thereafter  friendly  to  the  French.  In  at- 
tempting to  niiigaiii/.e  the  army  on  a  European 
model  and  to  introiluce  innovations  in  industry 
Sclini  111.  aroux'd  all  the  bigotry  of  his  subjects. 
In  May,  1807.  a  f(uiiiiilable  rebellion  broke  out  at 
Constantinoijle,  headed  by  the  Janizaries,  and 
the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  issue  a  decree  abro- 
gating his  reforms,  but  this  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  Selim 
saw  himself  forced  to  resign  the  throne  to  his 
cousin.  Musta|)ha  l\'.  In  the  1808  uprising  Musta- 
phaHairaktar.  the  I'asha  of  Rustchuk.  one  of  the 
iSultan's  chief  advisors,  marched  upon  Constanti- 
no|)Ie,  in  order  to  reinstate  Selim  on  the  throne, 
but  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  strangled  by 
order  of  Mustapha  IV. 

SELI'NITS  (  Lat,  from  Gk.  ^(XimOs,  Selinous) . 
An  ancient  (Ireek  colony  in  Southwest  Sieil,v,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Selinus  river.  It  was  foimded 
about  B.C.  (i2n  by  colonists  from  Megara  Hvbla. 
Its  constant  wars  with  the  neighboring  Elymi  of 
Segesta  led  to  the  Athenian  expedition.  B.C.  415, 
and  later  to  Carthaginian  intervention,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  the  city.  B.C.  409. 
Though  reestahlishe<l,  the  city  never  regained  its 
former  prosperity,  and  during  the  First  I'unic 
War  (about  B.C.  250)  the  Carthaginians  re- 
moved the  inhal)itants  to  Lilvba-um.  The  ruins 
include  the  walls  of  the  ancJent  Acropolis  on  a 
hill  above  the  .sea,  the  Necropolis,  and  especially 
the  temples,  seven  in  number  in  two  groups.  fo\ir 
on  the  Acropolis  and  three  on  a  hill  to  the  east, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  (ireek  temples 
known.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of  about  ,371 
feet  and  breadth  of  177  feet.  While  the  cella 
alone  is  228X59  feet.  Consult  Benndorf,  Die 
Mclojx-H  von  Heliniint   (Berlin.  1873). 

SELJTJKS,  sfd'joriks.  A  Turkish  dynasty 
which  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  Western  Asia 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  .\  few 
years  after  the  ileath  of  Mahnuid  of  (Jhazni 
(q.v.)  in  I0:50.  the  Ghuz  Tiirks,  under  the  leader- 
.ship  of  two  brothers,  Tchakyr  Beg  and  Tughrul 
(Togrul)  Beg,  grandsons  of  a  chieftain  named 
Seljvds,  overran  Persia  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it.  Tughrul  Beg  established  his  authority 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  by 
whom  he  was  proclaimed  'King  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.'  In  1003  Tughrul  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alp  Arslan  (q.v.),  whose  dominions 


extended  northeastward  far  into  Turkestan,  and 
who  carried  his  arms  into  Armenia  and  Georgia 
and  against  tlie  Greeks.  In  1071  he  took  the 
B.yzantine  Emperor  Komanus  Diogenes  prisoner 
in  a  battle  fouglit  in  Armenia.  Alp  Arslan  was 
succeeded  by  Malek  Shah  (1072-92).  in  whose 
reign  tlie  Seljukian  Turks  established  their  do- 
minion in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  indepen- 
dent Seljuk  sovereignties  were  founde<r.  In 
Asia  Minor  arose  the  Sultanate  of  Iconium 
(Konieh)  or  of  Rum  (that  is.  tlie  land 
of  the  Greeks,  or  Byzantines,  whose  country 
was  known  to  the  Mohammedans  under  the 
name  of  Rum,  Rome).  Toward  the  end  of 
^lalek  Shah's  reign  arose  the  sect  of  the  Assassins 
(q.v.),  under  the  notorious  Hassan  ibn  as-Sab- 
bah.  Malek  Shah  was  followed  by  his  sons,  Nasir 
ad-Bin  (1092-94)  and  Barki.varok  ( 1094-1104], 
both  rulers  of  little  initiative.  Another  son, 
Mohammed  (1104-18).  who  had  ab.sorbed  much 
of  the  kingdom  before  his  accession,  proved  more 
energetic.  He  made  an  active  campaign  against 
the  xVssassins.  and  was  on  the  point  of  reducing 
them  by  famine  when  he  died.  He  was  followed 
by  his  last  surviving  brother.  Sanjar  (1118-57). 
This  monarch  paid  little  attention  to  the  prov- 
inces west  of  Khorasan,  which  were  Ijrokcn  up 
into  little  principalities,  but  retained  firm  con- 
trol of  the  eastern  districts  as  far  as  Transoxa- 
nia.  Within  less  than  half  a  century  after  his 
death  the  remnants  of  Seljuk  dominion  in  Iran 
were  swept  away  by  the  Kliwaresmians.  In  lOOti 
the  Seljuks  came  into  collision  with  Western 
Christendom,  whose  armies  in  the  First  Crusade 
took  Jerusalem  in  1096.  The  armies  of  the  Sec- 
ond Crusade  (1147-48)  fought  unsuccessfuU.y 
against  Nureddin,  who  made  himself  master  of 
Syria,  and  whose  dominions  after  his  death 
(1174)  became  the  prey  of  Saladin.  Sultan  of 
Egj'pt.  The  Sultanate  of  Rum  outlived  the  other 
Seljuk  realms,  surviving  till  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  broken  up  into 
fragments  on  whose  ruins  the  Ottoman  Turks 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  empire. 

The  Seljuk  period  is  noteworthy  in  the  history 
of  Persian  literature  as  being  its  second  golden 
age.  At  the  Court  such  poets  as  Omar  Khay- 
yam, I'arid  ud-Din  Attar,  Jalal  ud-Din  Rui'ni 
Sadi,  and  Anvari  were  honored,  wiiile  art  and 
science  flourished  as  they  have  never  since  flour- 
ished in  Persia. 

Consult :  Houtsma.  Rectieil  de  tcxtes  relntifs  a 
I'histoire  des  Seldjoucides  (Leyden.  1880-91); 
Horn.  '"Gesehichte  Irans  in  islamitiseher  Zeit,"  in 
Geiger  and  Kuhn.  (rnitidriss  drr  ininischen  Phi- 
loloitiv.  ii.    (Strassburg.   1900). 

SELKIRK,  or  SELCRAIG,  Alexander 
(1076-1723).  An  English  mariner,  supposed 
prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  was  born  at 
Largo,  Fifeshire,  and  early  joined  privateering 
expeditions  to  the  South  Seas.  In  1704.  when 
sailing-master  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  quarreled 
with  the  captain,  and  was  at  his  own  request  put 
ashore  upon  the  island  of  .luan  Fernandes.  Af- 
ter a  residence  there  of  four  years  and  four 
months,  he  was  rescued  by  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers, 
who  subsequentl.v  gave  liim  conmiand  of  tlie  In- 
crease prize-ship.  He  again  went  to  sea.  and 
rose  to  be  lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  Wrj/mouth.  on 
board  of  which  he  died.  In  1712  there  appeared 
Capt.  Rogers's  Cruisinfr  Voyage  Round  the  World 
and  Capt.  Edward  -Cooke's  Voiiagc  to  the  ,^outh 
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Sea,  from  wliich  Defoe  is  thou<rlit  to  liave  ob- 
tained most  of  the  information  he  possessed  re- 
spectini.'  Selkirk.  Selkirk  is  also  the  sulijeel  of 
Co\vi)er's  Lilies  on  8olittidc.  Consult  Howell's 
J.ifc  and  .Idrcitturcs  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (Edin- 
burgh.  182'.ii.     See  Jl'.\x  Feun.\nukz. 

SELKIRK,  Thomas  Dolgl.\s,  tifth  Earl  of 
( 1T7111S-II) .  A  colonizer  ami  man  of  letters, 
born  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  life 
was  devoted  mainly  to  directing  emigration  from 
the  Scottish  Highlands  to  British  North  America. 
In  1S03  he  made  a  settlement  at  I'rince  Edward's 
Island,  which  from  the  first  was  prosperous; 
and  after  heroic  ellorts  and  a  bloody  conllict 
with  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  he  finally 
cstahlislied.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  a  colony  in  the  Red  River  \'allcy, 
now  the  flourishing  Province  of  Jlanitoba  (1S17). 
In  181S  he  left  America,  and.  completely  broken 
in  health,  went  to  Pau,  in  Soutlu'rn  France,  where 
he  died.  An  account  of  his  troubles  in  settling 
the  Red  River  territory  is  given  in  his  Sketeh  of 
the  British  Fur  Trade  in  XortJi  America  (181(>). 
Consult  Brvce,  Manitoba  (London,  18S2)  ;  and 
see  Canadian  Literature. 

SELKIRK  MOUNTAINS.  A  mountain 
range  in  the  southeastern  part  of  British  C(duni- 
bia,  l.ving  west  of  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  which  it  differs  in  geolog- 
ical formation,  and  from  which  it  is  separated 
b.v  the  long,  narrow,  and  straight  valley  of  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  (Map:  British  Columbia, 
F  4).  The  latter,  with  its  tril)utary,  the  Koo- 
tenay,  and  Kootena,v  Lake,  almost  completely  en- 
circles the  range,  which  is  about  200  miles  long 
and  80  miles  wide.  Although  lower  than  the 
neighboring  Rockies,  the  Selkirk  Range  is  nmch 
more  Alpine  in  character,  and  consists  of  rugged 
peaks,  snow  fields,  glaciers,  and  i)recipices,  be- 
low which  the  slopes  are  densely  timbered  to  a 
height  of  0000  feet.  The  highest  jicak  is  Mount 
Sir  Donald,  with  an  altitude  of  lO.lU.")  feet.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  range  at 
an  altitude  of  4300  feet  through  Roger's  Pass, 
which,  with  the  surrounding  magnificent  region, 
is  a  national  park  reserve.  Consult  Green. 
Anwnrf  the  Selkirk  Glaciers   (London,  1800). 

SEL'KIRKSHIRE  (anciently  called  Ettrick 
Forest).  A  soutlieastcrn  county  of  .Scotland, 
bounded  b,v  the  counties  of  Midlothian,  Rox- 
burgh, Dimifries,  and  Peebles,  on  the  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  respectiveh'  (Map:  Scotland.  E 
4).  Area.  267  square  miles:  pojoilation.  in  1801. 
53im:  in  18,51.  0800:  in  1001.  23.340.  It  consists 
mainly  of  the  two  parallel  valleys  tlirough  wliicli 
How  the  rivers  Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  It  is  largely 
a  pastoral  count.v.  The  mountains,  the  highest 
of  which  is  Dnn  Rig  (2433  feet),  are  rounded  at 
the  top  instead  of  peaked,  and  are  covered  gen- 
erally with  grass,  afi'ording  excellent  pasturage. 
The  former  extensive  woods  have  disap]ieared. 
Capital,  Selkirk.  Consult:  Craig-Brown,  Histori/ 
of  Selkirkshire  (Edinburgh.  188(i)  ;  Douglas,  "A 
History  of  the  Border  Counties,"  in  Coiintij  His- 
tories'of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  ISOO). 

SEL'LA,  QuiXTiNO  (1S26-S4).  An  Italian 
scientist  and  statesman,  born  at  JIosso,  near  Bi- 
ella.  He  was  educateil  at  the  University  of  Turin, 
and  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  and  was  for  a 
time  professor  in  the  Turin  Jtining  Academy,  at- 
taining a  wide  reputation  as  engineer  and  miner- 
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alogist.  In  18C0  he  was  elected  to  the  Clinnibor 
of  Deputies.  In  IStil  lie  K-came  general  .-.ecrc- 
tary  in  the  Departnu'nt  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  held  the  [losilion  of  Minister  of  Finance  three 
times;  in  18(i2,  under  Ualtazzi;  in  l.siM-O,"),  un- 
der La  Marmora;  and  from  ISiiO  to  1873.  under 
Lanza.  He  showed  himself  a  good  financier  and 
an  excellent  parliamentarian.  Hi-  was  president 
of  the  .Vccademia  dei  Liucei   (<l.v. ). 

SEL'LAR,  William  Voinc  (18'25-00).  A 
Latini>t.  horn  in  Sutherlandshire,  Seollaml.  and 
educated  at  (ilasgow  University  and  ltallii>l  Col- 
lege. Oxford.  In  I8.'il  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  professor  of  Latin  in  (Jlasgow,  and  in 
lS.i3  he  went  to  Saint  Andrews  as  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  CJreek,  whom  he  sueci-edeil  six  years 
later.  In  1803  be  was  made  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  Universit.v  of  Eilinburgb.  a  ])osition  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  Professor  Sellar  wrote 
Koman  I'oels  of  the  Krimhlie  (18(i3:  2d  ed. 
1881),  Koniaii  Poets  of  the  Ainjiislitn  A<je  ( 1877), 
and  Horace  and  the  l-Uegiac  I'oels.  ed.  by  \V.  P. 
Ker  (1892).  The  three  books  are  learned  and 
brilliant. 

SEL'LERS,  Coleman  (1827—).  An  Ameri- 
can engineer  and  inventor,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  He  was  associated  with  the  (Jhihc  Rolling 
Mills,  at  Cincinnati,  dhio;  the  Niles  Company 
locomotive  works;  and  aflerwanls  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  William  Sellers  &  Co..  nuvnu- 
facturers  of  tools.  His  inventions  include  a 
coupling  device  for  connecting  shafting,  an  ar- 
rangement for  feed  disks  for  lathes,  and  a  kine- 
matosco])e.  In  1 88 1  he  became  professor  of 
mechanics  in  Franklin  Institute,  and  in  I8H(i 
nonresident  i)rofessor  of  engineering  practice  in 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  It  was 
through  his  advice  as  consulting  engineer  that 
the  work  of  developing  the  water  power  of  Ni- 
agara was  miilertaken.  and  he  became  head  en- 
gineer in  that  enterprise. 

SELLERS,  Colonel  Mulberry.  A  Western 
speculator,  in  whose  eves  every  scheme  had  "mil- 
lions in  it."  in  The  (Hided  A(ie.  a  novel  liy  Mark 
Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner. 

SELLERS,  William  (1824—).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  mechanical  engineer,  born 
in  Delaware  County.  Pa.,  and  ed\icated  at  pri- 
vate schools.  In  18(!8  Sellers  became  president 
of  the  Edge  Moore  Iron  Compan.v.  and  from  1873 
to  ISS7  was  head  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
of  Nicetown.  Pa.  The  Edge  Moore  Iron  Com- 
l)any  made  the  ironwork  for  the  buildings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exjiosition  and  for 
tlie  Brooklyn  I N.  Y.)  Bridge.  In  18(14  he  pub- 
lished the  first  formula  for  screw  threads  and 
nuts,  now  standard  in  the  United  States  and  reg- 
ularly used  in  Europe. 

SEL'MA.  The  county-seat  of  Dallas  Count.v, 
.Via..  ."lO  miles  west  of  Montgomery;  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  all 
the  ,year,  and  on  the  Southern,  the  Western  of 
Alabama,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the 
Birmingham,  Selma  and  New  Orleans  railroails 
(Jlap:  .Alabama.  B  3).  It  has  Dallas  .\cademy, 
a  public  library,  and  the  Alabanui  Baptist  Col- 
ored University,  opeiieil  in  1878.  Noteworthy 
are  the  court  house.  Young  Men's  (^hristian  As- 
sociation building,  and  the  Alabama  River 
bridge.  Selnui  is  the  centre  of  a  section  engaged 
in    cotton-growing,    farming,    and   cattle-raising. 
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and  has  considornble  industrial  importance.  Re- 
pair shops  of  the  Soutlu'in  Kaihvay,  cotton  mills 
and  cotton  gins,  a  large  grist  mill,  and  manu- 
factories of  cottonseed  oil,  engines  and  boilers, 
machinery,  wagons,  bricks,  and  boxes  are  among 
the  leading  establishments.  Tlie  government, 
under  the  revised  charter  of  lllOO,  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  unicameral  council.  Selma  was 
settled  in  1823.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
an  important  military  depot  for  the  Confederate 
array.  On  April  2,  ISd").  after  a  sliarp  engage- 
ment, the  garrison  surrendered  to  a  Kederal  army 
under  (ieneral  .1.  II.  Wilson.  Population.  1890, 
71122;   limi).  S7i:i. 

SELOUS,  sr-loo'.  Fkederick  Courteney  ( 1851 
— ).  An  English  hunter  and  explorer  in  South 
Africa.  In  1871  he  went  to  South  Africa,  where, 
for  nineteen  years,  he  was  almost  continuously 
in  the  field,  hunting  chiefly  elephants  and  earn- 
ing his  living  by  selling  ivory  and  natural  his- 
tory collections."  In  1890  he  piloted  the  pioneer 
expedition  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
through  Mashonaland  and  he  was  prominent  in 
the  events  that  brought  about  the  occujiancy  of 
all  the  large  territory  north  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Kepublic.  In  1893  he  participated  in  the 
first  llatabele  war.  After  that  time  he  lived  in 
Surrey,  England.  His  publications  are:  A  Hunt- 
er's Wandtriiigs  in  Africa  (1881):  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  Southeast  Africa  (1893);  Sun- 
shine and  Storm  in  Rhodesia  (1890)  :  Sport  and 
Travel.  East  and  West  (1900)  :  and  various  con- 
tributions to  geographical  periodicals. 

SELTERS  WATER.  A  mineral  water  ob- 
tained at  Selters,  near  Limburg,  in  Nassau,  Ger- 
many. The  spring  has  long  been  known,  and  has 
a  high  reputation  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
being  recommended  as  a  beverage  in  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 
It  is  a  sparkling  alkaline  water  containing  sodi- 
um carbonate  and  common  salt.  A  mineral 
water  of  similar  composition  to  the  original  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States. 

SELUNGS'.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  off  the  coast  of  Tenasserim:  a  primi- 
tive, seafaring  people  of  doubtful  ethnological  re- 
lations. They  are  probably  a  branch  of  the 
'Indonesian'  race.  Consult  Anderson,  The  Se- 
lunrjs   (London,  1890). 

SELWYN,  sel'win,  Alfred  Richard  Cecil 
(1824 — ).  An  English  geologist.  He  was  born 
at  Kilmington,  Eng.,  was  educated  chiefly  by  pri- 
vate tutors  in  England  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
1845  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  From  1852 
to  1809  he  was  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Victoria,  Australia.  He  also  made  a  special 
study  of  tlie  coal  and  gold  fields  of  Tasmania  and 
Soiith  Australia,  and  in  1850  was  a  Victorian 
commissioner  of  mines.  He  was  director  of  the 
Canada  Geological  Survey  from  1809  to  1895, 
when  he  was  retired  and  pensioned.  In  1896  he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
He  published  large  contributions  to  the  Geolog- 
ical and  Jfatural  History  Survey  of  Canada  (19 
vols.,  1809-94),  of  which  work  he  was  the  editor. 

SELWYN,  George  Augustus  (1719-91).  An 
English  wit.  From  his  mother,  a  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline,  described  as  "of 
much  vivacity  and  pretty,"  he  seems  to  have  de- 


rived his  wit.  He  studied  at  Eton  with  Gray 
and  Walpole,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  from  which,  after  very  irregular  attend- 
ance, he  withdrew  without  a  degree,  to  escape 
expulsion  for  drinking  from  a  chalice  at  a  wine 
party  (1745).  In  1747  he  entered  Parliament, 
where  he  sat,  a  silent  member  usually  asleep, 
till  1780.  In  the  meantime  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  family  estates  (1751),  and  had  obtained 
several  sinecures,  as  registrar  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Barbados  and  surveyor-general  ot 
the  works.  He  became  a  member  of  the  leadini;' 
London  clubs,  where  he  was  known  as  "Bosky." 
Many  witticisms  have  been  fathered  ujion 
Selwyn,  some  of  which  are  probably  not  authen- 
tic. Selwyn's  jokes  have  long  since  lost  their 
piquancy.  The  man  and  the  manner  made  them. 
One  may  be  cited.  When  Lord  Forley  crossed 
over  the  Channel  to  escape  his  creditors,  Selwyn 
remarked  that  it  was  "a  passover  not  nuich 
relished  by  the  Jews."  A  peculiar  trait  of  the 
humorist  was  a  passion  for  w'itnessing  executions 
of  famous  criminals.  He  died  in  London.  Con- 
sult: .J.  H.  Jesse,  Selivyn  and  His  Contemporaries 
(London,  1843;  new  ed,  1882)  ;  and  Roscoe  and 
Clergue,  Selwyn,  His  Letters  and  His  Life  (ib., 
1899). 

SELWYN,  George  Augustus  (1809-78).  A 
missionary  and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Church  Row,  Hampstead.  He 
took  his  degree  at  Saint  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1831,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833, 
and  became  curate  at  Windsor,  In  1841  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  labored 
there  till  1867,  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. He  displayed  great  ability  as  an  organizer, 
both  in  the  mission  field  and  at  home.  Selwyn 
College,  Cambridge,, was  erected  in  his  memory 
in  1882  by  popular  subscription.  His  works  in- 
clude: Are  Cathedral  Lnstitutions  Useless? 
(1838)  ;  Letters  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Oospel,  etc.  (1884)  :  Verbal  Analy- 
sis of  the  Holy  Bible  (1855).  For  his  life  con- 
sult Tucker  (London,  1879). 

SELWYN  COLLEGE.     See  Cambbidge,  Uni- 

VEK.SITY  OF. 

SEMANG',  or  ilENDi.  One  of  the  aboriginal 
peoples  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  inhabiting 
Northern  Perak,  Kedah,  Rahman,  Ranga,  and 
Kelantan.  They  are  short-statured  and  darker 
than  the  Sakai  (q.v.).  from  whom  they  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  curly  hair.  The  advance 
of  the  Malays  and  the  intrusions  of  Siamese 
and  Europeans,  with  the  ever-present  Chinese, 
are  driving  these  aborigines  farther  into  the  in- 
teriiir. 

SEMANTICS.  That  portion  of  linguistic 
science  which  treats  of  the  development  of  sig- 
nification of  words.  See  Philology;  Semasi- 
ology. 

SEM'APHORE.  A  town  of  the  County  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  10  miles  by  rail  north- 
west of  .\delaide.  It  is  a  well-known  bathing 
resort.     Population,  in  1901,  about  8000. 

SEMAPHORE..  See  Signaling  and  Teleg- 
raphy, Military:  Signals,  Marine:  Block 
Signals:  Storm  and  Weather  Signals. 

SEMASIOLOGY  (from  Gk.  a-niiaaia,  scmasia, 
signification  +  -\oyla,  logia.  account,  from  X^7fii', 
legein,  to  saj'),  or  Semantics.  The  study  which 
treats  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  the  devel- 
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opuifiit  of  their  signitication.  Thus,  tlie  Latin 
tiltiis  sigiiilies  both  'liigli'  and  'deep,'  according 
to  tlie  position  of  view,  wlielher  the  observer 
regards  the  situation  from  above  or  from  below. 
Again,  the  force  of  tlie  verb  })kt!.s,  which  is  em- 
ployed euphemistically  in  several  languages  to 
denote  also  to  curse  (like  bless  in  collu(|uial  Eng- 
lish), receives  a  semasiological  explanation  on 
the  basis  of  euphemism.  Somewhat  similar  in 
euphemistic  character  is  the  divergence  in  sense 
between  German  Lust,  •pleasure'  (in  general), 
and  modern  English  liisl.  •])leasure'  ( in  a  physi- 
cal sense).  The  atmospliere  of  a  word  is  con- 
stantl}-  subject  to  change,  owing  to  such  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  it  is  familiarly  rec- 
ognized that  analogous  conditions  will  call  forth 
])arallel  developments  in  the  meaning.  Thus. 
English  heathen  from  Anglo-Sa.xon  hapcn,  orig- 
inally denoted  'belonging  to  the  heath,'  or  in- 
habitant of  the  district  remote  from  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  hence  'imbeliever.'  In 
like  manner  puytin,  from  Latin  puguinis,  orig- 
inally signified  a  dweller  in  an  outlying  dis- 
trict (iMiyiis).  and  thus  acquired  the  force  of 
"ungodly.'  The  word  deer,  like  its  Greek  cognate, 
Srip,  was  originally  employed  to  designate  aninuils 
in  general,  but  it  has  been  gradually  s])ecialized 
to  its  present  meaning,  just  as  the  older  Sanskrit 
m)\f/(/. 'animal,' has  been  narrowed  in  classic  Sans- 
krit to  designate  a  gazelle,  whereas  Avestan 
niinya,  which  is  etymologically  akin  to  it.  has 
come  to  signify  "bird."  Simile  and  metaphor,  al- 
ternation between  the  abstract  and  concrete,  anal- 
og^'  and  difi'erentiation.  tendencies  to  generaliza- 
tion and  particularization,  to  expansion  and  re- 
striction, elevation  and  degi'adation  in  meaning, 
are  among  the  many  forces  which  come  into  play 
in  determining  the  significance  of  a  word  in  its 
changes  in  connotation.  Consult:  Darmesteter. 
La  vie  des  mots  (4th  ed.,  Paris,  1893)  ;  Svedelius. 
La  sematitiqiie  (Upsala,  1891);  Simon.  Die 
Griindc  des  Bedruliingsiramlcts  (Berlin.  1894); 
Paul.  Prinzipicn  der  fipraehgeschichle  (.3d  ed., 
Halle,  1898)  ;  Brfal,  Essai  de  semantigite  (2d  ed., 
Paris,  1899),  tr.  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust,  Semantics: 
lit  tidies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning  (London, 
1900)  ;  Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language 

(New  York.   1901)  ;   Welby,  Science  of  Meaning 

(Xew  York,   1903). 

SEMBRICH,  sem'briK,  iLvRCELLA  (1858—). 
A  Polish  operatic  soprano,  born  at  Wisniowczyk, 
Cialicia.  Her  real  name  was  Praxede  Marcelline 
Kochanska.  and  she  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion under  Wilhelm  Stengel  (who  subsequently 
became  her  husband)  and  Epstein  and  Rokitansky 
at  Vienna.  Her  debut  (1877)  occnrred  at  .\thens 
in  /  Puritani.  and  she  subsequently  studied  Ger- 
man opera  luider  Richter  and  Lewy  at  Berlin. 
After  an  eighteen  months'  engagement  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Theatre  she  went  to  London, 
where  from  1880  to  188.5  she  was  one  of  the 
prima  donnas  of  the  London  opera,  in  the  in- 
tervals making  many  successful  tours  in  both 
Europe  and  .America.  In  1889  she  returned  to 
Dresden,  in  which  city  she  made  her  permanent 
home.  She  became  widely  known  for  her  remark- 
ably pure  soprano  and  her  brilliant  coloratura. 
Her  greatest  popularity  was  achieved  in  the 
United  States. 

SEME,  se-ma'  (Fr..  so^v7l).  Tn  heraldry  (q.v.) 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  shield  bearing  a  charge 


repeated  an  indetinitc  number  of  times.  It  it 
then  said  to  Ije  seme  of,  or  with  that  charge,  as 
seme  of  Meur-de-lys. 

SEMELE,  sOm'*-le  (Lat..  from  Gk.  1«m/Xi)). 
The  dangliter  of  Cadmus  and  mother  of  Uacclmg 
(q.v.). 

SEMEN'DRIA.  A  Servian  fortress  on  the 
right  liank  of  tlie  Oannlie,  .30  miles  southeast  of 
Belgrade  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  2).  An 
ancient  triangular  fortificalion.  sjiid  to  have  been 
built  in  1430.  it  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  principally 
in  wine  culture.  Piqnilation.  in  IS'.lj,  about 
7000.  Senien<lria  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of 
the  Servian  kings.  In  1411  (he  Turks  gained 
here  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Hungarians. 

SEMENOFF,  sf'myii'm*>f.  Pktkk  PkTitovrrcir 
(1827—).  A  Kussian  geographer  and  traveler, 
born  in  Saint  Petersburg  and  edmateil  there  and 
in  Berlin.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Western 
Europe,  and  in  18.57  nuule  a  great  expedition 
through  Central  Asia  to  the  Tian  Shan  .Moun- 
t;>ins  where  Mount  SenienolV  and  the  .S^mcnoir 
Glacier  bear  his  name.  He  explored  the  upper 
course  of  the  Syr  Darya;  and  also  made  im|ior- 
tant  discoveries  in  Transcaspia.  Semenotf's  trav- 
els were  described  in  I'etcnnanns  Miltcilungrn 
(  1858)  and  in  the  Zeitschrifl  of  the  Berlin  tleo- 
graphical  Society  (1809).  In  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  he  was  ollicially  prominent,  and  in  IS04 
he  liciaijii  dinrtor  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

SEMENOVKA,  se'niy.-m'.f'kA.  A  town  in 
the  Government  of  Tchernigov.  Russia,  about 
70  miles  northeast  of  Tchernigov.  It  ])rodiices 
hides,  skins,  boots,  and  oil.  and  trades  in  bristles. 
Population,   1897,   15,125. 

SEMES'TER  (Ger.  Semester,  from  Lat. 
seiiiestrix.  semi  annual,  from  sea;,  six  +  mcnsia, 
montlO.  A  name  given  in  (iermany  to  each  of  the 
two  terms  into  which  the  tinivcrsit.v  year  is  divid- 
ed:  (he  summer  semester  and  the  winter  semester. 

SEMIBREVE  (It.,  semibreve.  half-short, 
from  semi-,  Lat.  semi-,  half  +  brere.  Lat.  Iireris, 
short).  In  music,  a  note  of  half  the  duration  of 
the  breve  (q.v.)  of  old  ecclesiastical  music,  but 
the  hmgest  note  in  use  in  modern  music.  It  is 
populjtrly  known  as  a  whole  note,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  a  character  circular  or  elliptical   in 


form 


:; ,  and  is  adopted  as  the  integer  or 


measure-note,  the  other  notes — minim,  crotchet, 
quaver,  etc. — being  proportional  parts  of  it.  In 
mensurable  music  (q.v.)  it  was  the  fourth  in 
value,  (iiic  quarter  of  a  large. 

SEMINAR  (Ger.  Seminar,  from  Lat.  semi- 
narium,  seed-plot,  sg.  of  scmineirius,  relating  to 
seed,  from  semen,  seed,  from  serere,  to  sow;  tilti- 
mately  connected  with  Eng.  seed).  A  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  courses  given  in  German  and 
American  universities.  They  consist  of  research 
work,  carried  on  by  (he  s(uden(s  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  professcn-.  Seminars  are  olTered 
in  scientific  and  scholastic  fields  alTording  mate- 
rial for  the  invesdgator.  The  members  of  the 
seminar  meet  at  various  times  to  listen  to  the 
account  of  some  special  research  carried  on  by 
one  of  their  nundier  and  to  discuss  it.  The 
seminar  originateil  in  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Giittingen.  The  first  were  in  philologv-,  and 
aimed    to    prepare    teachers    for    the    classical 
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s.  II, nils.  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  other 
.Vinerican  universities  generally  have  now  intro- 
duced seminars.  The  character  of  the  work  done 
in  the  American  seminars  varies  greatly  in  the 
several  universities,  ranging  from  mere  reports 
to  original  eontrihutions.  Consult  Perry,  "The 
American  University,"  in  Butler,  Education  in 
the  Citilrd  Sl<ilcii   (Albany,  1900). 

SEM'INOLE  (properly  t^imnnoH,  separatist, 
runaway).  A  tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  (q.v.), 
formerly  residing  in  Florida,  and  celebrated  for 
the  determined  resistance  which  they  maintained 
for  seven  years  against  the  etTorts  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  remo\e  them  from  their 
homes.  They  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
Creeks  (q.v.),  chiefly  of  the  Hichitee  or  south- 
eastern division,  and.  as  the  name  implies,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  confederacy  and  overran 
the  peninsula  after  it  had  been  depopulated  by 
the  destruction  or  deportation  of  the  Apalachee 
and  TimiK-ua  (q.v.)  by  the  English  in  1702-3. 
They  also  received  accessions  from  the  kindred 
Yamassee.  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Carolina 
by  the  English  in  1715.  and  had  also  a  con- 
siderable negro  element  from  runaway  slaves.  In 
the  early  period  they  were  frequently  classed  with 
the  Lower  Creeks,  but  they  became  recognized 
as  a  distinct  tribe  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury they  had  about  twenty  towns,  the  most  im- 
portant being  llikasuki  and  Tallahassee.  The 
people  of  Mikasuki  were  known  as  the  'Red  Stick" 
Indians,  from  their  custom  of  setting  up  a  pole 
painted  red  as  a  war  emblem,  and  were  consid- 
ered the  leaders  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  In 
1817-18  (Florida  being  then  Spanish  territory) 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Americans  and 
their  eoimtry  was  invaded  by  General  Jackson, 
who  destroyed  their  principal  towns,  hung  the 
two  English  traders  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister) 
■who  had  instigated  the  trouble,  and  ultimately 
brought  about  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States  in  1819.  In  1822  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  3100,  besides  800  negroes 
living  with  them.  By  the  Treaty  of  Payne's 
Landing  in  1832  they  were  pledged  to  remove 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  treaty 
was  repudiated  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
tribe  under  the  leadership  of  the  young  chief, 
Osceola  (q.v.),  the  result  being  the  most 
desperate  and  costly  Indian  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government.  It  began  with  the 
surprise  and  massacre  of  Major  Dade's  entire 
command  of  one  hundred  men  on  December  28, 
183.5.  and  continued  until  1842,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the  expenditure 
of  ten  millicm  dollars.  In  the  end  the  Indians 
were  conquered  and  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  who 
remained  in  Florida. 

Those  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  and 
their  descendants  constitute  the  'Seminole  Na- 
tion,' w'ith  a  government  organized  upon  the  gen- 
eral plan  existing  among  the  others  of  the  'Five 
Civilized  Tribes,'  viz.  Cherokee,  Creek.  Choctaw, 
and  Chickasaw.  With  these  also  they  came  under 
agreement  for  individual  allotment  of  their  tribal 
lands  and  absorption  into  American  citizenship 
in  1006.  The  number  of  'citizens'  of  the  Seminole 
n.ition  officially  reported  in  1901  was  27.57,  but 
this  includes  also  adopted  negroes,  whites,  and 
Indians  of  other  tribes.     A  special  report  of  the 
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census  of  1890  gives  them  2739  'citizens,'  classi- 
fied as:  Seminole,  pure  and  mixed  with  white, 
IG2I;  negro  and  mixed  negro-Seminole,  806: 
white,  172;  Indians  of  other  tribes,  140.  The 
report  also  states  that  the  Seminole  intermarry 
with  negroes,  and  that  probably  all  those  given 
as  of  negro  descent  would  be  classed  by  the  Semi- 
nole themselves  as  Seminole.  Those  in  Florida 
are  in  the  Everglade  region  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  and  were  reported  at  300, 
a  considerable  increase  over  earlier  estimates. 
They  refuse  to  mingle  with  the  whites  and  re- 
tain most  of  their  primitive  customs  derived 
from  their  Creek  ancestors,  including  the  cere- 
monies of  the  black  drink  and  the  green  corn 
dance.  Tliej-  are  strict  monogamists.  As  they 
have  no  title  to  their  lands,  the  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  secure  for  them  a  small  reserva- 
tion to  include  their  main  settlements.  See 
Creek. 

SEM'IONO'TXJS.  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  the 
fossil  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Triassic 
rocks  of  Europe.  Lepidotus  is  au  allied  genus, 
also  occurring  in  the  Trias. 

SEMIPALATINSK,  sa'me-im-la-tyensk'.  A 
territory  of  Russian  Central  Asia  forming  an 
administrative  division  of  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  the  Steppes.  It  is  bounded  by  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk  on  the  north,  Sungaria  on  the  south- 
east, Semiryetchensk  on  the  south,  and  Akmo- 
linsk  on  the  west  (Map:  Asia,  G  4).  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  from  188,000  to  over  194.000 
square  miles.  In  the  north  the  surface  has  the 
appearance  of  a  steppe.  The  southeastern  part 
belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
other  chains  cover  the  southwestern  part.  There 
are  extensive  valleys  between  the  chains.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Irtysh,  which  is  navigable 
through  its  entire  course  in  the  territory.  The 
largest  lake  is  Saisan,  about  80  miles  long  and 
from  10  to  20  miles  wide.  There  are  also  nvi- 
merous  lakes  along  the  Irtysh  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  Lake  Balkhash  touches  the  territory 
on  the  southwest.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
graphite,  and  coal  are  the  principal  minerals. 
The  climate  is  very  severe.  The  winters  are 
characterized  by  extreme  cold  and  fearful  snow 
storms,  while  the  summers  are  very  hot,  the 
mean  temperature  ranging  from  72°  for  .July  to 
5°  for  .January.  The  precipitation  is  scanty,  and 
only  in  a  small  part  of  the  territory  can  agri- 
culture be  carried  on  without  irrigation.  Agri- 
culture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  set- 
tled and  of  a  part  of  the  nomadic  population, 
and  is  gradually  increasing  in  importance.  The 
principal  agi'icultural  products  are  wheat  and 
oats.  The  nomadic  Kirghizes,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  stock- 
raising,  and  their  herds  numbered,  in  1890.  over 
3.400,000  head,  including  nearly  72,000  camels 
and  over  740.000  horses.  Fishing  is  also  of  some 
importance.  Some  of  the  lakes  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  salt.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  naturally  insignificant,  the  principal 
products  being  leather,  tallow,  soap,  flour,  and 
spirits.  In  1897  the  population  was  68.5,197. 
The  ^Mohammedans  number  over  5.50.000. 

SEMIPALATINSK.  The  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Semipalatinsk.  in  Central  Asia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh.  2290  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Moscow  (Map:  Asia,  G  3).    It  has  a 
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lihrnry,  a  musouni,  and  a  iuiml>er  of  mosqups. 
Ill  tlie  viciniU-  are  TuiigHs  ruins  with  rolijiioiis 
inscriptions.  The  principal  products  arc  tallow 
and  leather.     Populatimi,  in  1807,  20,350. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM.  A  late  designation 
of  a  Western  heresy  uf  tlie  fifth  and  si.Kth  cen- 
turies, akin  to  Pelagianisra  (q.v. ).  Al- 
though Pelagianisin  itself  had  been  condemned, 
not  a  few  Christians  endeavored  to  hold 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  doctrine 
of  Augustine  (q.v),  with  its  accompaniments  of 
original  sin,  natural  depravity,  and  etiicacious 
grace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ratlier  superficial 
moral-ability  theory  of  Pclagius,  on  the  otlier. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  tliat  these  mediators 
might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  been 
called  Semi-Augustinians.  They  taught  that,  al- 
though divine  grace  cooperates  witli  human  ef- 
fort in  the  process  of  redemption,  and  nuiy  be 
kept  or  lost,  according  to  the  choice  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  first  inclination  to  the  good  and  final 
perseverance  may  originate  with  man  himself, 
for  Adam's  sin  did  not  destroy  all  ability  to  seek 
the  good,  although  it  greatly  weakened  it.  Every 
one  may  be  saved,  if  he  will.  Predestination  is 
not  unconditional,  but  dejiends  upon  God's  fore- 
knowledge. These  views  first  appear  in  Africa, 
among  the  monks,  but  their  great  centre  was  Jlas- 
silia  ( JIarseilles),  in  Southern  Gaul,  whence 
their  advocates  were  called  ilassilians.  Chief 
among  them  were  .John  Cassian  {diedc.43o),  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins  (died  c.450).  and  somewhat  later 
Faustus  of  Riez  (died  402),  all  of  whom  held 
positions  of  honor  and  influence  in  the  Church. 
They  are  typical  of  the  many  who  highly  es- 
teemed Saint  Augustine,  but  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of 
liis  theology. 

The  beginnings  of  Semi-Pelagianism  were  ob- 
served as  early  as  428-429,  by  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
tania,  and  by  him  reported  to  Augustine,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  lift  his  voice  and  pen 
in  opposition.  This  he  did  willingly  enough 
in  his  two  works  On  the  Prcdestinalion  of  the 
Saints  and  On  Perseverance.  Prosper  also  ap- 
pealed for  aid  to  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
tlie  latter  promptly  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy 
of  Gaul,  rebuking  their  dangerous  speculations. 
Among  later  opponents  of  Semi-Pelagianism 
were  Avitus  of  Vienne  (died  c.525),  Fulgentius 
of  Ruspe  (died  533),  and  Ciesariua  of  Aries 
(died  543).  The  controversy  is  usually  re- 
garded as  terminated  by  the  adverse  decisions  of 
the  Synod  of  Orange  (529),  over  which  Caesarius 
presided.  Its  decrees  were  soon  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Boniface  II. 

Subsequent  doctrinal  history  exhibits  a  waver- 
ing of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
opposing  systems  associated  with  the  names  of 
Augustine  and  Pelagius.  In  the  ninth  century 
Rabanus  ilaurus  and  Hincmar  of  Rheims  main- 
tained the  Semi-Pelagian  view  against  the  thor- 
ough-going predestinarianism  of  Gottschalk.  and 
secured  his  condemnation  by  synods  at  Quicrzy 
(849)  and  Valence  (855).  The  schoolmen  and 
the  mendicant  Orders  carried  on  the  debate  with 
great  warmth.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jansenists  (q.v.)  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Jesuits  for  reviving  so-called  Augustinianism, 
which  by  that  time  had  become  almost  obsolete. 
Among  Protestants  Melanchthon  showed  Semi- 
Pelagian   leanings,   whence   developed   the   bitter 


Synergistic  controversy  (see  Sv.nebci.sm  ),  while 
the  Dutch  .\rMiinians  illustrnte  a  similar  conflict 
of  opinion  among  Calviuists.  .See  .-Vbmi.max- 
l.s.\i.  Consult:  Kniny.  Tho  Ancient  Catholio 
Church,  vol.  i.  (New  York,  1902)  ;  Bright,  The 
Affc  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  ( l.undnn,  1903); 
llarnack,  llislur;/  of  Dogma,  vol.  v.  ( Kng.  trans., 
London,  1898).  Consult  also  the  literature  cited 
under  l'Ei..\Girs,  and  see  the  notices  of  the  ailvo- 
cates  and  opponents  of  Seuii-Pelagianisin  men- 
tioned  in  this  article. 

SEMIQUA'VER.    A  musical  note,  represented 

thus,      i=S=      or  in  ijroups  thus,  i  I  nm  : 

— *—  —m.rMM- 

equivalent  in  value  to  1-lC  of  a  .scniibreve,  or 
wliole  note.  The  Praclira  Musicw  of  Gafurius 
(.Milan,  1400)  contains  the  earliest  mention  of 
tlie  semiquaver. 

SEMI-Q-PIETISM.  A  form  of  mystical 
asceticism  whicli,  all  hough  it  adopts  the  theoreti- 
cal principle  that  the  most  jierfeet  state  of  the 
soul  is  that  of  passive  contemplation,  and  denies, 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  soul,  the  necessity 
of  ])rayer  or  otlier  active  manifestations  of  vir- 
tue, yet  maintains  the  incompatibility  of  this 
passive  contemplation  witli  any  external  sinful 
or  sensual  action.  The  Semi-tjuietists  thus  dif- 
fered from  the  grosser  sectaries  referred  to  under 

QlTIETISM. 

SEMIR'AMIS.  A  legendary  queen  of  As- 
.syria.  According  to  Ctesias  (in  Diodonis 
Siciilus,  II.,  i.),  she  was  daughter  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  Dereeto  (of  --\scalon),  was  exposed  as 
an  infant,  but  was  miraculously  saved  by  doves, 
and  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  officials 
and  generals  of  Ninus,  King  of  .\ssyria  and 
founder  of  Nineveh.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  a  campaign  against  Bactra  and.  by  her 
ingenuity  and  daring,  cajiturcd  the  city.  This 
exploit  wcm  the  notice  of  tlu'  king,  and,  captivated 
bv  her  charms,  he  (lemaiulcil  licr  from  her  hus- 
band. Tlie  latter  comniitted  suicide.  Seniiramis 
married  Ninus,  bore  him  a  son,  Xinyas.  and  ruled 
as  regent  after  the  king's  death.  She  founded 
Babvlon  and  built  the  city  in  its  full  splendor 
and  magnificence  with  all  its  walls,  pates,  pal- 
aces, and  temples.  She  built  man.v  other  cities, 
constructed  roads  and  canals,  and  other  great 
works.  She  conquered  Persia.  ICgypt.  Libya,  and 
Ethiopia,  and  invaded  India,  but  there  her  army 
was  defeated  and  she  was  wounded  in  jiersonal 
combat  with  tlie  King  Stabrohates.  Wherever 
she  went  she  constructed  great  works,  levelling 
mountains  and  raising  elevations  in  plains.  In 
time  every  great  work  was  ascribed  to  her.  so 
that  the  land  was  full  of  'the  works  of  StMuir- 
amis.'  Ultimafel.v  her  son  grew  restive  un<ler 
her  rule  and  plotted  against  her.  when  .she  disap- 
peared, in  the  sixtv-second  year  of  her  age  and 
forty-second  of  her  reign.  Some  say  she  was 
changed  into  a  dove  and  became  a  deity.  She  is 
re|iresented  as  of  sensuous  character.  The  story 
is  evidentl.y  an  epitome  of  -\ssyrian  liistor.v  hung 
upon  the  names  of  Xinus  and  Seniiramis.  and 
the  Queen  herself  is  in  all  ])robabilily  a  distor- 
tion of  Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  goddess  of  war  and 
love.  (See  Isiitar.)  According  to  Herodotus 
(I..  184),  there  was  a  Seniiramis  queen  of 
Babylonia  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
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SEMIRYETCHENSK,  sAinC-rye-chensk'.  A 
tiiritoiy  of  Jtiisi-ia  in  Cciitial  Asia,  belonging 
ailniinistrativdy  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Kussian  Turkestan.  Area,  over  155,000  square 
miles  (Map:  Asia,  G  4).  It  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  formation  of  its  surface  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  soutlieastern  is  mountainous, 
bfin^'  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Tian-Slian 
iMountains  (q.v.)."and  the  northwestern  belongs 
to  the  region  of  tlic  steppes,  with  sandy  stretches 
along  I.ake  lialkhash.  The  rivers  rise  mostly  in 
the  rian-81i!in  Mountains  and  How  into  Lake 
Jialkhash.  The  chief  of  them  is  the  Hi,  which  is 
also  the  principal  navigal)le  waterway  of  the 
territory.  The  principal  lakes  are  Balkhash 
(q.v.)  and  Issik-kul  (q.v.).  The  climate  is  con- 
tinental. The  winter  is  extremely  cold  and  the 
summer,  whicli  follows  a  brief  spring,  is  hot  and 
dry.  In  the  mountainous  portions  are  found 
gold,  salt,  and  alabaster.  Much  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  territory  is  fertile  agricultural  land  which 
becomes  very  productive  when  irrigated.  The 
crops  in  the  northwest  consist  mainly  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  oleaginous  plants.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  of  secondary  importance,  as  the 
nomadic  Kirghizes,  the  predominating  element 
of  the  population,  are  engaged  almost  exclusively 
in  stock-raising.  Population,  in  1897,  990,107, 
of  whom  the  Kirghizes  constitute  three-fourths. 
Capital,  Vyerny   (q.v.). 

SEMITES.  A  name  used  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain group  of  peoples  whose  close  kinship  is  re- 
vealed by  man.v  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics, but  especially  by  language  and  religion. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  table  of  nations  in 
Genesis  x.,  in  which  the  eponym  heroes  of  some 
Mediterranean  peoples  known  to  the  authors  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  .Japhet  (qq.v.).  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  nations  here  grouped 
under  Shem  are  not  akin ;  some  of  the  peoples  ar- 
ranged under  Ham  are  evidently  kinsmen  of  the 
leading  nations  reckoned  as  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  some  peoples  are  mentioned  under  both 
Shem  and  Ham.  Historical  and  geographical 
reasons  seem  to  some  extent  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  arrangement.  But  in  spite  of  the  inexact 
classification  in  Genesis  x.,  the  term  'Semites' 
has  been  retained  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  preference  to  other  designations  which  have 
been  proposed,  such  as  'Syro-Arabians'  or  simply 
'Arabs.'  As  it  is  now  used,  it  indicates  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans;  Phcenicians, 
Carthaginians,  and  other  Canaanites ;  Israelites, 
Edomites,  Moabites.  and  Ammonites ;  Ara- 
means;  Arabians  and  Ethiopians. 

As  to  the  original  home  of  these  Semitic  peo- 
ples there  is  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  Arabia  or  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
cent discoveries  have  tended  to  revive  the  idea 
of  a  Babylonian  origin.  Certain  customs,  pos- 
sessions, and  achievements  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians exhibit  a  marked  similarity  to  those"  of 
their  contemporaries  in  Babylonia.  Some  schol- 
ars find  it  most  natural  to  explain  the  intro- 
duction of  metals,  domestic  animals,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  burial,  and  the  use  of  brick  in  a  land 
where  stone  is  found  in  plenty,  by  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  Nile  Valley  of  a  Semitic  race  that 
once  lived  in  Babylonia.  Closer  examination, 
however,  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  Neolithic 
race  in  Egypt  with  the  dynastic  Egyptians.    The 
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close  allinity  ethnologically  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  other  so-called  Hamitic  peoples, 
such  as  the  Libyans,  the  Berbers,  the  Cushites, 
the  Gallas,  the  Danakils,  and  the  Somali,  renders 
it  improbable  that  the  Egyptians  were  immi- 
grants from  Asia.  Nevei'theless,  the  kinship  of 
the  North  African  languages  with  the  Semitic 
speecli  is  unmislakably  shown  in  numerals  and 
prepositions,  noun  formation  and  verb  inflection, 
syntax,  and  morphology.  (See  Semitic  Lan- 
GUAGE.s.)  Some  scholars  have  therefore  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  the  Semites  are  likely  to 
have  lived  originally  in  Africa,  though  not  as 
diiTerentiated  Semites,  and  to  have  crossed  into 
Arabia  b.v  Bab  el-Mandeb  or  Suez,  where  in  new 
surroundings  and  seclusion  their  characteristic 
j)eculiarities  ma.y  have  developed.  From  Arabia 
succeeding  waves  of  emigration  sent  Semitic 
nomads  into  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 
The  invasion  of  Babylonia  must  have  occurred 
yej-y  early,  since  already  in  the  fifth  millennium 
B.C.  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  speech  is  seen 
in  the  Sumerian  language  (q.v.)  and  the  re- 
ligious conceptions  of  Babylonia  in  the  fourth 
millennium  reflect  conditions  of  society  no  longer 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  ilina>an  Empire. 
( See  MiN.EANS. )  It  is  impossible  to  date  with 
certainty  the  invasion  of  S.vria,  but  there  is  a 
tradition  that  brings  the  foundation  of  some 
Phoenician  cities  back  to  the  first  half  of  the 
third  millennium  B.C.  (see  Phcenicia),  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Palestine  at- 
tracted the  Semitic  nomads  even  at  an  earlier 
time.  How  soon  the  tribes  subsequentlv  devel- 
oping into  the  nations  of  Israel,  Edom,  Mo.ab,  and 
Amnion  drifted  into  Syria  cannot  be  determined. 
Some  passages  in  the  Amarna  letters  written 
about  B.C.  1400  mentioning  the  Habiri,  possibly  a 
cuneiform  equivalent  of  Ibiri,  Hebrews,  seem  to 
refer  to  them.  Arameans  had  settled  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  at  least  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  and  Chaldteans  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf  not  much 
later.  Semites  speaking  a  decidedly  Sabsean 
dialect  seem  to  have  lived  in  Abj'ssinia  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  and  probably  long  before 
that  time.     See  Ethiopia. 

The  Semites  belong  to  the  white  Caucasian 
race.  Physically,  the  Semitic  type  has  probabl.y 
maintained  itself  most  pure  in  Arabia.  In  Baby- 
lonia it  is  likely  to  have  been  modified  by  the 
Sumerians,  in  Assyria  by  the  Gutians,  in  Meso- 
potamia by  the  Mitanians  and  Hittites.  in  Syria 
bv  the  non-Semitic  aborigines,  in  Abvssinia  by 
Hamitic  tribes,  in  Carthage  by  the  Berbers.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  caliphs  the  Arabs  in  the 
conquered  lands  intermarried  with  the  nations 
and  the  mixture  of  blood  was  increased  by  the 
harem  life.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  un- 
mistakable physical  characteristics  of  the  Semitic 
race,  such  as  a  tendencv  to  prognathism,  fullness 
of  lip,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  wavy  or  curly  hair. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  Semitic  mind  is 
analytical  rather  than  svTithetical,  practical 
rather  than  speculative,  inclined  to  occupy  itself 
with  details  rather  than  with  generalizations; 
the  race  excels  in  commerce  and  industry  rather 
than  in  warfare  and  statecraft,  in  morals  and 
religion  rather  than  in  science  and  art.  In 
the  main  this  estimate  is  probably  fair.  There 
are  not  wanting  scholars,  however,  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  one-sided  characterization.  In  order 
to  reach  a  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  judg- 
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iiicnt  their  argumpiits  must  be  given  due  atten- 
tion. The  fact  that  Semitic  speccti  avoids  the 
formation  of  compounds  is  no  doubt  !v  most 
significant  indication  of  an  analytical  vatlier 
tlian  synthetical  tendency:  and  tlip  marked 
capacity  for  keen  analysis  coupled  with  a  strik- 
ing inability  to  systematize  knowledge,  seen  in 
the  Arabic  philosojiliers  not  less  than  in  the  Tal- 
mud, is  in  harmony  with  this.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  force  in  the  argument  that  three  nu)no- 
thcistic  religions  created  by  this  race  indicate 
a,  deep  sense  of  unity  aiul  a  remarkable  power  of 
synthesis.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
monotheism  with  tbe  Semites  is  luit  so  nuieh  a 
result  of  processes  of  ratiocination  as  of  the 
concentration  of  worship  upon  one  god.  The 
correctness  of  ascribing  to  them  a  certain  sober, 
matter-of-fact  way  of  reasoning  may  not  be  seri- 
ously questioned  on  the  groiUKl  of  allegorizing 
common  among  Hellenistic  .Tews,  the  curious 
flights  of  Cabalists  from  the  solid  ground  of 
reality,  or  the  speculations  of  some  Arabic  and 
Jewish  philosophers  of  the  IMiddle  -Vges.  since 
in  these  instances  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  large- 
ly with  infusions  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign 
thought.  To  what  extent  the  mythical  lore  of 
Babylonia  was  the  creation  of  Semites  and  not 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Sumerians  (see  SuME- 
Ei.\N  La?;gtjage),  is  ditiicult  to  determine.  Our 
most  prolific  sources  do  not  reveal  the  wealth  of 
myths  once  no  doubt  flourishing  in  Syria  and 
Arabia;  they  are  late  and  are  written  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  monotheism  interested  in 
the  suppression  or  transformation  of  the  myths, 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  rationalism  interested 
in  translating  them  into  history.  JIuch  weight 
must  be  attached  to  the  peculiar  idealism  that  so 
often  manifests  itself  among  the  Semites  in 
prophetic  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  lofty  aims 
promising  no  immediate  returns.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  observed  that  the  prophetic  outlook  is  most 
sober  where  it  is  least  affected  by  foreign  move- 
ments of  thought ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  cases  of  love  of  the  ideal  for  its  own  sake 
become  more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vailing devotion  to  a  certain  cause  because  of 
the  tangible  reward  it  will  bring. 

To  the  growth  of  political  life  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Semite  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  great.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the  Orient 
as  distinct  from  the  Occident,  and  there  is  less 
difference  between  him  and  the  Persian  than  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  their  kinsmen,  the 
Greeks.  The  superiority  of  the  Semite  as  a 
trader  is  not  wholly  due  either  to  a.  survival  of 
nomadic  habits  or  to  the  social  conditions  of 
an  exile  from  home  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
agriculture.  Cuneiform  inscriptions  reveal  an 
extraordinary  devcloiunent  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, including  banking,  contracts,  deeds,  book- 
keeping and  the  like,  in  ancient  P.abylonia 
among  a  settled  people,  whose  land  was  carefully 
cultivated.  Such  peoples  as  the  .\rameans  set- 
tled in  Mesopotamia  ;  the  Yemenites,  the  Edomites. 
and  the  Phoenicians  were  great  traders.  From 
Carthage,  Rome  secured  her  text-books  on  agri- 
culture ;  yet  Carthage  was  even  more  famous  for 
her  commerce.  No  doubt  the  heaviest  _  debt 
that  science  owes  to  the  Semites  is  for  faithful 
transmission  of  knowledge  originally  won  by 
others.  Babylonians,  Arameans,  Arabs,  and 
Jews  have  done  yeoman  service  as  intellectual 
brokers.     It  should  not  be  questioned,  however, 


that  they  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  precious 
l)urdens'thcy  have  earrieil  ilown  tlie  ages,  espe- 
cially in  a>troni)my,  matlietnatics,  cbemislry, 
anatomy,  ami  philology.  .\t  least  one  .\rabic 
historian,  Ibn  Kbaldun,  deserves  to  lie  ranked 
with  the  greatest  interpreters  of  history  in  any 
age. 

To  what  extent  religious  protests  ngiiinst 
images  jirevented  a  normal  development  of  native 
capacities  for  the  plastic  arts  caiuiot  be  known. 
Tlie  statues  found  at  Telloli  can  probably  not  be 
claimed  for  the  Semites.  They  give  the  impres- 
sion of  being  the  Ti]w  fruits  of  a  long  growth 
among  the  Sumerians.  It  can  scarcely  Im'  an  ac- 
cident that  such  works  of  art  are  not  founil  in 
later  periods  of  undoubted  Semitic  dominance. 
The  Assyrians  certainly  excelled  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  aninuils,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
developed  otherwise  a  high  artistic  taste.  The 
representations  of  the  human  figure  on  South 
Arabian  monuments  are  e.xceedinglv  crude.  It  is 
chielly  in  the  arabesque,  based  upon  mathe- 
matical motives,  tliat  the  Semitic  art  achieved  a 
distinct  triumph.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  mu>ic  may  have  rcacheil  a  comparatively 
high  degree  of  ilevelo|)ment  among  the  ancient 
Semites.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine its  e.xaet  character.  The  Semitic  race 
lias  never  produced  a  great  drama  or  epic  poem. 
But  the  Semite  excels  in  lyric  poetrj-.  The  fin- 
est examples  are  the  Book  of  .lob  (q.v. )  and  the 
poems  of  Heine  (q.v.).  though  the  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Muallakat  furnish  some  passages 
of  gentiine  inspiration.  This  tendency  also 
created  an  elevated  jnose  or  semi-poetry  found 
in  oracles,  as  in  the  pniphetie  writings  and  the 
Koran,  often  with  a  definite  metre  and  a  simple 
rhyme.  There  have  been  great  philosophers 
among  the  Semites  such  as  Philo.  Ibn  Caliirol, 
Jlaimonides.  Spinoza,  Avicenna,  and  Averroes, 
but  their  coiitril)Utions  are  indicative  of  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  speculation  rather  than  repre- 
sentative of  native  tendencies  of  thought,  find- 
ing ex]uessi(in  through  these  men  of  genius. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sense  for  ccmduct  and  the  genius  for 
religion  accredited  to  the  Semites  have  not  to 
some  extent  been  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that 
so  early  a  production  as  tbe  Code  of  Hammurabi 
(q.v.)  "  exhibits  surprisingly  advanced  ethical 
conceptions.  The  legislative  codes  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially Deuteronomy  (q.v.).  show  much  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  slaves,  and  seek 
to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  the  famil.v,  and  the 
conunentari<s  on  the  Law  in  the  Mishna  and  the 
two  Tahnuds  reveal  a  sturdy  moral  sense  en- 
deavoring to  ap|dy  the  Law  to  tbe  various  con- 
ditions of  life  without  making  the  burdens  too 
heavy.  The  great  prophets  put  the  emphasis 
very  strongly  on  the  moral  requirements,  equity, 
justice,  and  mercy.  In  their  sjiirit  .lesus  gave 
paramount  inqiortanee  to  the  uuier  disposition 
and  made  love  the  ftilfillment  of  the  law.  South 
Arabian  inscriptions  show  a  deeper  conscious- 
ness of  sin  as  well  as  a  keener  religious  sen.se 
in  general  than  the  secular  songs  of  a  late  .syn- 
crctistic  period  had  led  men  to  expect.  And  the 
moral  earnestness  of  Mohammed  him.sclf  and 
many  followers  of  this  prophet  must  be  recog- 
nized. But  no  Semitic  pi^ople  ever  conceived  of 
such  a  marvelous  adjustment  of  character  and 
destiny  as  the  Indian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
presents.    The  emphasis  upon  truthfulness  seems 
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sfroiigor  among  the  Persians.  The  xmconipromis- 
in"  reotitude  of  spirit  that  led  tlie  Teuton  to  in- 
vi^ve  Odin  himself  in  the  twilight  of  the  gods 
heoause  of  his  moral  delinquencies  is  only  ap- 
])roaehed  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Yahweli  may  re- 
I)ent  of  what  lie  lias  done,  but  lie  is  not  punished 
for  hi-i  errors.  Without  the  imi)aet  of  ideas  es- 
sentially foreign  to  his  native  modes  of  thought, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  his  kindred,  no  Semite 
has  ever  risen  to  the  conception  of  moral  auton- 
omy. The  question  why  one  course  of  action 
should  be  preferred  to  another  has  been  uni- 
versally answered  by  the  Semite  by  reference  to 
a  law  'imposed  froiii  without.  This  dependence 
upon  an  external  autliority  for  a  standard  of 
right  has  no  di>ubt  strengthened  the  religious 
feeling.  Another  cause  of  religious  fervor  has 
been  sought  in  the  institution  of  polyandry 
which  apparently  prevaileil  among  the  early  Sem- 
ites to  a  greater  extent  than  among  any  equally 
gifted  race,  and  continued,  long  after  another 
type  of  marriage  had  taken  its  place,  to  exercise 
its  inlluence  in  the  worship  of  a  mother-goddess 
who  freely  gives  lierself  even  to  human  lovers. 
A  religiolis  mysticism  ultimately  based  upon 
such  a  concc|)tion  of  sexual  relationship  poured 
a  wealth  of  tenderness  and  devotion  into  the 
worship  of  tlie  supreme  tribal  god  and  remained 
an  important  factor  long  after  the  mother-god- 
dess cult  had  ceased.  That  the  Semite  possesses 
a  capacity  for  intense  religious  faith  is  mani- 
fest ;  the  "name  of  Jesus  would  alone  prove  this. 
He  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  jirophets 
in  Israel ;  but  ilohammed  is  the  onlj'  important 
witness  to  the  power  of  the  religious  feeling  in 
the  home  of  all  the  Semites.  The  fact  that 
monotheism  was  reached  by  Jews  and  Arabs, 
not  by  reasoning,  but  by  faith  in  and  devotion 
to  the  tribal  god.  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the 
hold  religion  had  on  these  people.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  impression  that 
neither  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  life,  nor  the  sense  of  mystic  union  with 
the  divine,  nor  tlie  devotion  to  a  divinely  or- 
dained mode  of  life,  was  ever  so  universal  or  so 
intense  among  the  Semites  as  it  has  been  in 
India.  If  the  Semites  are  to  us  the  people  of 
religion  par  excellence  it  is  because  through  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  and  preeminently  through  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  a  form  of  religion  has 
found  its  way  into  the  world  which,  independent 
of  eultic  performances  and  changing  intellectual 
apperceptions,  presents  high  ethical  motives  and 
ideals  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  mys- 
tery and  sacredness  of  life. 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.  The  current 
designation  of  a  group  of  languages  sharply 
markeil  oil'  from  other  groups  by  certain  charac- 
teristic features  pertaining  both  to  morphology 
and  to  lexicograpliy.  The  name  Semitic  is  an 
unfortunate  one,  derived  from  the  classification 
of  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  (See 
Semites.)  In  retaining  it  we  must  not  only 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  purelj*  conventional 
designation  for  a  certain  group  of  languages,  but 
also  distinguish  between  its  ethnic  and  linguistic 
applications.  It  does  not  follow  that  nations 
speaking  the  same  languages  belong  necessarily 
to  the  same  stock. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  linguistic  applica- 
tion, we  may  distinguish  two  chief  branches  of 
Semitic  speech — a  northern  and  a  southern.  To 
the  northern  branch  belong  ( 1 )  the  Babylono- 
Assyrian;  (2)  the  Aramaic,  subdivided  into  a 
western  and  an  eastern  branch  (see  Aramaic)  ; 
(3)  Hebra;o-Pha-nician.  To  the  southern  brancli 
belong  (1)  the  Arabic,  which  again  is  divided 
into  north  and  south  Arabic,  and   (2)    Ethiopic. 

Ill  comparison  with  the  territory  throughout 
which  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  spoken 
the  area  of  Semitic  speech  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Excluding  the  modern  Hebrew  and  modern  Ara- 
bic, which  have  been  carried  by  Jews  and  Arabs 
to  distant  parts,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Taurus 
range  represent  the  western,  eastern,  southern, 
and  northern  boundaries  for  the  groups  of  Semit- 
ic languages.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  these 
narrow  confines,  the  relationship  of  the  various 
Semitic  languages  to  one  another  is  much  closer 
than  is  the  ease  with  the  various  Aryan  groups 
(e.g.  Persian  and  Teutonic)  ;  it  is  almost  jus- 
tifiable to  call  them  dialects  rather  than  sepa- 
rate languages. 

The  chief  traits  characterizing  the  Semitic 
languages  are:  (1)  Within  the  historical  period 
of  the  languages,  the  triliteral  character  of  most 
of  the  stems  underlying  lioth  noun*  and  verbs ; 
(2)  in  the  morphology,  the  constant  character  of 
the  consonants  forming  the  stems,  tlie  vowels 
being  used  to  indicate  the  variations  on  the  main 
theme:  (3)  substantial  agreement  in  the  noun 
and  verb  formation  :  ( 4 )  the  .  arrested  develop- 
ment in  the  expression  of  time  relation  in  the 
ease  of  the  verb,  which  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  dilTerentiation  between  a  completed  and  an 
incompleted  act:  (5)  the  use  of  certain  conso- 
nants in  all  the  langxiages  (particularly  h,  n, 
sh,  t )  for  pronominal  prefixes  and  suffixes  and 
for  indication  of  plural  and  feminine,  as  well  as 
variations  of  the  verbal  stem  corresponding  in 
a  measure  to  modes  in  Indo-Germanie  languages. 
Other  traits  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
paucity  of  auxiliary  particles,  more  particularly 
conjunctions:  and  it  should  be  noted  tliat  while 
the  Semitic  languages  agree  closely  in  having  the 
same  words  for  common  terms  (such  as  father, 
mother,  brother,  water,  food,  deity,  heaven,  etc.), 
there  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  (e.g. 
man):  and  in  the  case  of  verbs  there  is  con- 
siderable individuality  manifested  in  the  specific 
meanings  developed  by  each  language  from  the 
very  general  one  which  is  usually  attached  to  a 
particular  stem. 

In  the  form  of  writing  employed  there  is  even 
more  variation,  no  less  than  three  distinct  spe- 
cies being  employed  in  the  groups  comprising 
the  Semitic  languages:    (a)   the  cuneiform  char- 
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acters  of  l?abvlonia  and  As-syiia,  whicli,  orig- 
inatin<.'  in  a  pictorial  script."  bccaiiie  linear  or 
wcdfre-shapcil  (soc  Cinkifokm  Insckiptions)  ; 
(l>)  the  I'liiciiician  ami  its  ilcrivativcs.  lli4)ro\v, 
tlic  various  Aramaic  alphabets,  and  furtlicr  de- 
rivatives from  the  latter;  the  Syriac  and  .\rabic 
alphabets;  the  Pha^nician  itself  may  revert  to 
the  characters  found  in  the  south-Arabic  in- 
scriptions; (c)  the  Ethiopic,  which  may  like- 
wise be  a  derivative  of  the  ancient  south-Arabic 
(Saba»an  and  llimyaritic)  alphal)et,  thou<;h  other 
factors  have  entered  into  the  ])roduction  of  some 
of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  Kthiopic 
alphabet.     See  -Vhmiaiset;   I.n.sckiptions. 

Of  the  various  jiroups  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
the  Babylono-Assyrian  merits  the  lirst  place  by 
virtue  of  the  antiquity  of  its  literature.  The  ex- 
cavations in  Habylonia  and  Assyria  (q.v.)  have 
broui;ht  to  li<;ht  inscriptions  that  date  back  to 
about  B.C.  4500  and  as  early  as  B.C.  2500  there  ap- 
jicars  to  have  existed  quite  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, chii'lh-  historical,  lepal,  and  reIij;ious. 
Later  we  lind  other  branches  like  medicine  and 
astronomy  represented.  Assyria  adopted  the 
script  together  with  the  "cneral  culture  of 
Babylonia,  and  while  it  made  few  contributions 
to  the  literature  outside  of  annals,  prayers,  and 
incantations,  great  care  was  taken  by  some  of 
the  kings  to  copy  and  preserve  the  literature  pro- 
duced in  the  south.  The  cuneiform  characters 
in  various  modifications  continued  in  use  in 
.Mesopotamia  until  a  few  decades  prior  to  the 
present  era. 

The  Aramaic  branch  is  distinguished  by  the 
large  number  of  its  subdivisions  and  dialects  and 
by  the  large  territory  over  which  these  sub- 
divisions and  dialects  are  spread  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period.  The  extensive  sway  of 
Aramaic  is  almost  coequal  with  the  range  of 
Semitic  speech,  and  some  of  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lects developed  sufficiently  distinct  traits  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  separate  languages.  By 
far  the  most  important  representative  of  the 
group  is  the  Syriac,  or  the  Aramaic  dialect 
spoken  in  Edessa,  Harran,  Nisibis,  and  other 
places  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Babylonian  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  was  adopted  by  the  .Tews  of  the 
Exile :  its  form  in  the  period  a.d.  250-450  may  be 
seen  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  A  similar  dia- 
lect, though  less  exposed  to  foreign  intluence. 
was  the  Mandaic.  The  Aramaic  dialect  spoken 
in  Judea  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bible  (por- 
tions of  Ezra  and  Daniel)  and  in  the  earlier  Tar- 
gums.  Another  Aramaic  ofl'shoot  is  the  Samari- 
tan, being  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  district  of 
Shechem,  and  of  importance  as  the  tongue  of  the 
Samaritan  community.  The  Galilean  dialect,  as 
it  was  spoken  in  the  third  century  A.n.  and  later, 
has  been  preserved  in  many  Targmns  and  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  For  further  detail  con- 
cerning these  langua|;es  and  their  literatures, 
see  the  articles  Aramaic;  Syriac;  !Mand.ean,s; 
Samaritans. 

In  the  Hebrfeo-Plurnician  gi'ouji,  the  Hebrew 
merits  the  first  place  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  is  written  in  this 
language.  (See  article  Jew.s,  sections  Behrcio 
History  and  Lauf/uaf/e  and  Liternturr ;  also 
Hexateuch:  Pektateuch.)  Hebrew  literature 
is  also  represented  by  the  older  division  of  the 
Talmud  known  as  the  Mishna  (q.v.).  containing 
the  codification  of  the  Rabbinical  laws.  This 
section  of  Hebrew  literature  was  edited  about 
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A.i).  200.  .\  number  of  Midrashim  arc  likewise 
written  in  this  Nenllebraic  speech,  liy  this  time 
Hebrew  had  long  ci-ased  to  be  the  current  speech 
of  .lews,  who  in  Palestine  had  adciptcil  .\raiMaic, 
and  outside  of  Palestine  the  hinguage  of  the 
ciiUMlries  in  which  they  were  settled,  but  He- 
brew still  maintained  its  sway  as  the  tongue  of 
sacred  writ  and  as  the  ollicial  language  of  tho 
synagogue.  In  view  of  this  it  continued  to  lie 
cultivated  not  only  by  the  learned,  but  by  tho 
masses  as  well,  so  that  from  time  to  time  He- 
brew witnessed  literary  revivals.  Such  a  revival 
took  place  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  and  twellth 
centuries,  and  again  in  Unssia  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  that  nu- 
merous works  in  Hebrew  continue  to  be  published 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  Hebrew  of  the  31  id- 
die  Ages  and  the  Xeo-Hebrew  are  modeled  en- 
tirely U]ion  the  biblical  style;  and,  since  it  la 
artificially  cultivated  and  nowhere  used  as  the 
sole  language  of  interchange,  it  can  hardly  be 
designated  as  one  of  the  living  Semitic  lan- 
guages. Hebrew  being  merely  the  C'anaanitish 
speech  adopted  by  the  Israelites  up(m  taking 
])ossession  of  Canaan,  it  follows  that  it  is  prac- 
tically identical  in  its  earliest  form  with  I'ha-ni- 
cian,  since  the  Pha'nicians  are  merely  t'anaanitcs 
who  settled  on  the  shore  instead  of  in  the  interior 
of  Palestine.  The  Pha?nicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  developed  any  literature,  and  the  langmige 
is  known  to  us  only  from  the  vast  number  of 
mortuary  and  votive  and  commemorative  inscrip- 
tions found  in  PlKpnicia  itself,  and  in  even 
larger  quantities  in  the  colonies  of  the  Phceni- 
eians,  notably  in  tVprus,  Northern  Africa.  Sar- 
dinia, JIalta,  Southern  Spain,  and  Southern 
France.  These  inscriptions  cover  the  long  period 
from  about  the  eighth  century  n.C.  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Their  interest 
is  chiefly  ( 1 )  epigrapbical  in  enabling  us  to 
trace  the  develo]uuent  and  modifications  of  the 
Phcenician  script,  and  (2)  linguistic  as  furnishing 
the  means  to  the  study  of  a  Semitic  tongue  tiiat 
was  the  first  to  spread  outside  of  Semitic  terri- 
tory, (See  PiKENiciA.)  Presenting  only  slight 
variations  from  the  Hebrew  and  Pluen'ician  is 
the  iloabitie.  represented  by  a  single  inscription 
of  the  Moabitic  King  Mesha  (.see  Moauite 
Stone),  and  which  is  of  special  interest  as  rep- 
resenting the  oldest  alphabetical  inscription  in 
ancient   Phitnician   or   Canaanitish   script. 

Of  tile  southern  l>ranch  the  chief  representative 
is  the  Arai)ic,  the  Semitic  language  which  has 
far  exceeded  all  others  in  the  wide  character 
of  its  influence.  H  was  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Islam  that  gave  to  Arabic  as  the  language  of  the 
Koran  its  supreme  importance.  Previous  to  that 
time  Arabic  was  confined  to  the  peninsiila  of 
-Vrabia :  several  dialects  prevailed,  and  the  one 
that  became  the  classical  speech  was  the  form 
sjjoken  in  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  Leaving  southern  Arabic  out  of 
account  for  the  present,  .\rabic  literature  pre- 
vious to  ^lohanuned  was  confined  to  poetical  com- 
positions which  were  |>rcserved  orally.  Islam 
marks  not  only  a  religious  innovation,  but  was 
also  an  intellectual  movement  that  gave  rise 
to  written  literature  among  the  Arabs,  and  as  the 
Arabs  came  into  contact  through  the  spread  of 
Islam  with  the  existing  Oriental  and  Occidental 
cultures,  the  various  branches  of  science,  meili- 
cine,  philosophy,  theolog%',  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy,  history,   besides   poetry,   were  cultivated 
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and  nil  cxcepdingly  extensive  and  important 
literature  was  produced  in  Arabic  during  tlie  fiye 
centuries  following  the  appearance  of  Moham- 
med. After  that  period  a  decline  set  in,  though 
the  literary  activity  of  the  Arabs  never  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  within  the  past  fifty  years, 
through  contact  with  modern  European  culture,  a 
new  era  of  intellectual  activity  lias  been  inau- 
gurated among  the  Jloharamedans  in  Turkey, 
Egjpt,  and  India,  which  appears  to  be  spreading 
to  "other  centres  of  Islam.  ( See  Ar.\bic  Lan- 
Gi'AGE  AND  LiTERATiBE.)  The  culture  of  South- 
ern Arabia  is  far  older  than  that  which  arose  in 
Central  and  Xorthern  Arabia.  As  early  at  least 
as  B.C.  1500  a  jiowerful  Icingdom  existed  in 
Yemen,  and  although  no  literary  remains  have 
been  preserved,  inscriptions  in  large  numbers 
have  been  found,  revealing  a  distinctive  variety 
of  Semitic  script  as  well  as  a  distinctive  species 
of  Arabic  which  is  commonly  termed  Sabiean 
or  Himyaritic.  The  relationship  of  the  south- 
Araliic  script  to  the  Phoenician  is  a  problem  that 
has  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  Jluch  speaks  in 
favor  of  regarding  the  former  as  the  prototype 
of  the  latter,  though  the  links  leading  from  the 
one  to  the  other  are  missing.  The  south-Arabic 
inscriptions  covering  a  period  of  about  700  years 
(so  far  as  they  can  be  dated  at  all)  are  chiefly 
of  a  votive  or  commemorative  character,  and 
tluow  light  upon  the  history  and  religion  of  the 
old  south-Arabic  kingdoms  that  at  one  time 
played    no    inconsiderable    role.      See    Inscbip- 

TIONS ;    lIlN.EANS  ;    SaB.EANS. 

The  Etliiopic  literature  in  the  proper  sense, 
or  the  Geez  (to  use  the  native  name),  dates  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia. 
That  literature  is  almost  exclusively  religious 
and  ('onsists  mainly  of  homilies,  religious  poetry, 
and  lives  of  saints,  besides  some  chronicles.  The 
language  .survives  in  several  dialects  (Tigre. 
Tigrina,  Amharie)  spoken  in  Abyssinia.  The 
alphal)et,  derived  from  the  south-Arabian  script, 
presents  the  peculiarity  that  the  vow-el  sounds  are 
indicated  by  modifications  of  the  consonants 
■which  they  accompany.  See  Ethiopia;  Ethiopic 
Writing  ;  Amiiaric  Lakguage. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes 
in  a  very  superficial  fashion  and  sometimes  by 
the  use  of  scientific  methods,  to  establish  a  re- 
lationship between  the  Semitic  languages  and 
the  Indo-Germanic.  But  all  these  endeavors 
have  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects  to  certain  languages  of  Northern  Africa, 
that  the  existence  of  some  relationship  between 
the  two  groups  may  be  assumed.  These  lan- 
guages belong  to  the  family  sometimes  called 
'Hamitie,'  and  composed  of  the  Egyptian,  Berber. 
Beja  (Bishari,  etc.),  and  a  number  of  tongues 
spoken  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries (Agau,  Galla,  Dankali,  etc)"  Some  of  tlie 
indispensable  words  in  the  Semitic  vocabulary 
(as,  for  instance,  'water,'  'mouth.'  and  certain 
numerals)  are  found  in  Hamitie  also,  and  these 
words  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  derived  from 
triliter.al  Semitic  roots,  and  are  more  or  less 
iiiilependent  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  rules. 
Important  resemblances  in  grammar  are  also 
noted — for  example,  the  formation  of  the  femi- 
nine by  means  of  *  prefixed  or  suffixed,  that  of 
the  cansative  by  means  of  s,  similarity  in  the 
suffixes  and  prefixes  of  the  verbal  ten.ses,  and, 
generally,   similarity  in  the  personal   pronouns. 


etc.  There  is  also  much  disagreement;  for  in- 
stance, the  widest  divergence  is  found  in  the 
mass  of  the  vocabulary.  The  question  is  in- 
volved in  great  difliculties.  Isolated  resem- 
blances may  have  been  produced  by  the  borrow- 
ing of  words.  But  the  great  resemblances  in 
grammatical  formation  are  harder  to  explain  as 
due  to  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Hamites, 
more  especially  as  these  points  of  agreement  are 
also  found  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  who 
are  scattered  over  an  enormous  territory,  and 
whose  speech  nmst  have  acquired  its  character 
long  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Semites. 
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SEMITONE  (Lat.  semitomum,  half  tone, 
from  semi-,  half  +  tonus,  tone).  In  music,  the 
smallest  interval  in  the  diatonic  scale,  as  E  F 
or  B  C.  in  which  the  ratio  is  as  15  to  16.  In  the 
pianoforte,  the  interval  between  any  two  notes 
between  which  no  other  note  is  interposed,  as 
C  to  C5.  or  Bb  to  B,  is  a  semitone. 

SEMLEB,  zem'ler,  Johann  Salomo  ( 1725- 
91 ) .  One  of  the  most  influential  German  theolo- 
gians of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Saalfeld,  where  his  father  was  archdeacon.  He  was 
edueatcd  at  Halle,  and  in  1752  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  there.  Semler,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  was  influenced  by  Pietism,  but  later 
he  adopted  a  moderate  rationalism,  of  which  he 
was  the  fir.st  systematic  exponent.  His  principal 
works  are:  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Veteris 
Testamenti  Interpretation^m  (1773)  :  De  Dcemn- 
niacis  (1760);  TJmsliindtiche  Untcrsuchnng  dcr 
ddmonischen  Leute  (1762);  Versuch  eincr  bih- 
lisclien  Diimonologie  (1776);  Commentatinnes 
Historicw  de  Antiquo  Christianorum  Statu:  Oh- 
serrationes  Sovce  quibns  Historia  Christianorum 
vsr/ue  ad  Constanfium  Magnum  lUustratur 
(1784).  Consult  his  autobiography  (Halle. 
1781-82)  ;  Schmid,  Die  Theologie  Scmlers  (Nord- 
lingen,  1858). 

SEMLIN,  zem-len'  (Hung.  Zimomj) .  A  city 
in  Croatia-Slavonia,  Hungary,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  opposite  Bel- 
grade. Servia  (Map:  Austria,  G  4).  Xote- 
worthy  edifices  are  the  German  theatre,  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  Hunyady.  the  Hungarian  hero, 
who  died  here  in  1456.  Semlin  is  the  centre  of 
the  Turco-Austrian  transit  trade.  Population,  in 
1900.  14.416. 

SEMMERING,  zem'er-ing.  A  pass  in  the 
Senunering  Alps.  Austria,  crossed  by  the  rail- 
road from  Gloggnitz  in  Lower  Austria  (47  miles 
by  rail  southwest  of  Vienna )  to  Miirzziischlag  in 
StvTia,    a    distance    bv    rail    of    33    miles.     The 
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elevation  of  the  pass  is  about  3300  feet. 
Tlieie  was  a  bridle  path  over  it  as  early  as 
tlie  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  liie  climate  make  this  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  the  health  resorts  in  the  Austrian 
Alps.  The  railway,  the  first  of  the  "ireat  Con- 
tinental minintain  railways,  and  still  considered 
a  remarkable  engineering  feat,  was  completed  in 

1854.  It  has  15  tunnels  and  10  viaducts. 

SEMMES,  semz,  Raphael  (1800-77).  An 
American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Charles  County, 
ild.  In  1832  he  entered  the  United  States  naval 
service  as  a  midshipman.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S34,  but  remained 
in  the  navy.  During  the  ilexican  War  he  was 
the  flag  lieutenant  under  Commodore  Connor  of 
the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  commanded  a  shore  bat- 
tery at  Vera  Cruz.  After  the  war  he  was  made 
inspector   of   lighthouses,   became   commander   in 

1855,  and  in  1858  was  secretary  of  the  Light- 
house Board.  He  resigned  from  the  navy  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  18G1,  and  soon  afterwards  was  com- 
missioned by  President  Davis  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  secure  skilled  mechanics  and  military 
supplies  in  the  North.  On  April  18.  1801,  he 
was  commissioned  commander  in  the  Confederate 
Xavy,  and  soon  went  to  New  Orleans  to  fit  out 
the  >S'Hi»/er,  which  escaped  from  the  port  and 
captured  seventeen  prizes  before  she  was  block- 
aded in  Tangier  by  two  American  ships  in  Janu- 
ary, 1802.  Semmes  then  sold  the  Siimfcr,  and 
in  August,  1862,  at  the  Azores,  took  command  of 
the  Alabama,  which  became  the  most  noted  of  the 
Confederate  'commerce-destroyers.'  (See  Ala- 
bama Claims.)  On  .June  in.  1804,  the  Alabama 
engaged  the  United  States  ship  Kearsnrije  off  the 
coast  of  Cherbourg,  France,  and  was  sunk.  Cap- 
tain Semmes  was  picked  up  by  the  English  yacht 
Dccrhoiirul,  was  taken  to  England,  and  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  the  Confederate  States.  He 
Avas  appointed  rear-admiral  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  James  River  Squadron.  When 
Richmond  was  evacuated,  the  ships  were  blown 
up.  and  Admiral  Scnunes  was  conunissioned 
In-igadier-general  and  put  in  charge  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Danville,  \n.  Upon  General  Lee's 
surrender,  he  joined  Gen.  .Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
with  wliom  he  surrendered.  While  practicing  law 
at  ilobile.  Semmes  was  arrested  December  15. 
1865.  by  order  of  Secretary  Welles,  on  charges  of 
treason',  but  was  released  by  the  third  anmesty 
proclamation  of  President  .Johnson.  He  pub- 
lished i^ervice  Afloat  and  Ashore  Durinfi  Ihc  Mex- 
ican H'or  (1851);  Campaigns  of  General  Hcott 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  (1852)  ;  Cruise  of  the 
Alabama  and  Sumter  (1804);  and  Memoirs  of 
Service  Afloat  During  the  War  Beticecn  the 
States   (186fl). 

SEMOLINA  (It.  semolino,  grits,  soup  paste, 
small  seed,  diminutive  of  st'moln,  bran,  from  Lat. 
simila.  fine  wheat  flour),  Semola,  or  Semoule. 
A  by-product  in  wheat-flour  making,  especially 
from  hard  wheats,  being  the  particles  retained  in 
the  bolting  machine  and  used  for  thickening 
soups,  for  puddings,  etc.  It  is  widely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  etc.  It  is  also 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity,  as  it  is  a 
favorite  food  in  Italy  and  France.  Its  average 
percentage  composition  is:  water,  13.1;  protein, 
9.4  ;  fat,  0.9 ;  nitrogen-free  extract  (chiefly  starch) . 
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70.2;  and  ash,  0.4.  .See  ".Mainifactun'  of  Semolina 
and  Macaroni,"  United  .S7(i(e,v  iMpartmcnt  of 
Agriculture,  liurcau  of  I'lanI  Induntry,  liuUctin 
M  (Washington,  1!I02). 

SEMPACH,  zem'piici.  A  small  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, .'-itMated  <jn  the  ea>t  shore  of  the  Lakeuf 
Sempacli,  northwest  of  Lucerne.  Population,  iu 
1900,  1,020.  At  Sempacli  took  place  the  second 
great  conllict  between  the  eonfeilerated  Swis.s 
cantons  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  re- 
newal of  the  stiife  was  due  cliielly  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Swiss  upon  llapsburg  terri- 
tory. The  Ilapsburg  army,  led  by  Duke  Leopold 
in  per.son,  consisted  of  4000  horse  and  1400  foot, 
while  the  Swiss  are  said  to  have  numbereil  only 
1,300  men.  The  latter  won  a  complete  victory,  as 
is  claimed,  through  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of 
Arnold  von  Winkelried  (q.v. ).  Duke  Leopold 
and  1400  nobles  were  slain.  A  ehapel  and  a  mon- 
ument  mark  tlu'  battlefield. 

SEMPER,  zem'per,  Gottfried  (1803-79).  A 
German  arcbiteil.  lie  was  born  at  Hamburg,  No- 
vember 29.  1803.  and  after  devoting  him-elf  to  the 
study  of  law  at  Giittingen.  took  up  architecture, 
princijiallv  under  Gau  at  Paris.  His  travels  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  led  to  his  writings  on  the 
practice  of  polychromy  by  the  Greeks,  which 
aroused  much  discussion.  In  1834,  upon  the 
reconunendation  of  .Schinkel,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Academy  of 
Dresden.  There  he  built  the  Royal  Theatre,  the 
new  Synagogue,  besides  several  private  residences, 
and  had  .just  begun  the  Xew  Museum,  when  his 
participation  in  the  Revolution  of  184!1  comiu'lled 
him  to  leave  the  city.  He  first  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1851  to  London,  wliere  his  advice  was  of  great 
weight  in  the  refcnin  of  indu.*trial  art  instruction, 
and  in  the  organization  of  South  Kensington  .Mu- 
seum. In  1855  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  architecture  in  the  newly  organized 
Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  for  which  he  designed 
the  building.  It  is  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
simple  and  stately  in  style,  and  beautifully  dec- 
orated, after  his  design.  While  at  Zurich  he  also 
designed  the  railroad  station.,  the  Kurliaus  at 
Baden,  and  the  town  hall  at  Wintertbur.  The 
theatre  at  Dresden,  which  had  in  the  meanwhile 
been  burned,  was  rebuilt  after  his  plans  in  1871- 
78,  with  increased  splendor,  under  supervision 
of  his  son  :Manfred.  In  1871  he  was  called  to 
take  part  in  the  architectural  reconstruction  of 
Vienna,  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  new  theatre,  and 
the  two  nniseums  being  allotted  him.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Jlay  15.  1879. 

No  architect  of  modern  times  was  more  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  forms  of  the  Italian  Kenais- 
sance,"  and  understood  how  to  adapt  them  so  well 
to  present-day  needs.  His  buildings  are  as  har- 
monious in  design  as  they  are  careful  and  excel- 
lent in  detail.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  writer 
upon  architectural  subjects.  Among  his  chief 
works  are:  Vcber  Poljichromie  und  ihren  Ur- 
sprung  (Braunsehweig.'ianI )  :  Wissenschaft.  In- 
dustrie und  Kmist  (ib.,  1852);  and  his  master- 
piece, Der  Slil  in  den  leclinischcn  and  lihlimi- 
schei'i  Kiinsten  (Stuttgart,  1878) .  His  plans  and 
sketches  were  ])ulili>he(l  after  his  death  (Leipzig, 
18S1).  Consult  bis  biography  by  I-ipsius  (Ber- 
lin, 1880).  and  Hans  Semper   (Dresden,  1880). 

SEMPER,  Karl  (1832-93).  A  German 
zoidogist,  born  at  Altona.    He  studied  at  WUrz- 
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bur"     and     in     1858    he    vent   to    the    Philip-  ateur,  remembered  almost  solely  as  the  author  ot 

uines    where  he  traveled  until   lSfi4.     Returning  Ohrrmann.     He   was  born   in   Pans   of   a   noble 

to  Cic'rnianv   he  tau"ht  at  Wiirzhurg.  and  in  187i  family  ruined  by  the  Revolution.    He  was  sickly 

became   director  of'^the  zoologicarmuseiim   and  from  childhood.    Though  destined  to  the  Church, 

laboratory.     In  187"  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  he  escaped  from  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpicc  to 

at  Boston"  which  were  afterwards  published  under  Switzerland,  with  his  mother's  help,  and  married 

the   title   of   •■Animal    Life   as    Allected   by   the  there.      He   returned    to    Paris   after   his   wife's 

Natural    Conditions   of   E.xistence"    (New   York,  death,  about  1800,  and  remained  there  in  poverty, 

1881)'  Sempcr's  work  as  a  systematic  zoiilogist  is  relieved  at  the  last  by  a  modest  pension,  till  his 

embodied  in  his  series  of  volumes  on  the  zoology  death    at    Saint    Cloud.      His    more    noteworthy 

of  the  Philippines:  as  an  embryologist  he  will  be  works  besides  Ohermann  (1804)  are  Reveries  sur 

remembered  for  his  work  on  tile  development  of  la    nature    primitive    de    I'homme     (1799),    De 

a     fresh-water     mollusk     (Anipullaria)  ;     as     a  I'amoiir  seloii  les  lois  prmwrdwlrs    (180.5).  06- 

morpholo"ist   he  actively   advocated   the   theory  serriilions  sur  le  genie  dn  christifiiiisme   (ISlfl). 

of   the   derivation   of   tlie   vertebrates    from   the  and  a  feeble  romance,  7.sa6c??e  ( 1833) .    Ohennnnn 

annelid  worms,  a  view  now  generally  held.     Still  alone  "has  qualities  which  make  it  permanently 

more  important  are  his  broad  and  original  views  valuable  to  kindred  minds"    (Matthew  Arnold). 


on  evolution  as  stated  in  his  AniiiKtl  Life.  He 
also  criticised  Darwin's  theory  of  circular  coral 
reefs  (atolls),  his  views  having  been  confirmed 
by  other  later  observers. 
'  Semper's  chief  works,  besides  the  Animal  Life, 
are:  Die  Philippinen  und  Hire  Beivohner  (Wiirz- 
burg,  1869)  ;  Die  Palauinseln  (Leipzig,  1873)  ; 
Reisen  im  Arehipel  der  Philippinen  ("Wis- 
senschaftliche  Resultate,"  part  i.,  1868;  ii.-vi., 
1870-96)  ;  "Beitriige  sur  Biologic  der  Oligochae- 
ten,"  ii\  Arbeiten  aus  dent  zoologiseli-zootoini- 
schen  Inslilut  in  \Viir::bury  (1877);  "Das 
Urogenital-systeiu  der  riagiostomen,"  etc.,  in 
Arbeiten,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  (1875  1.  Semper  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  zoiilogieal  periodical  Arbeiten 
aus  dem  zoologisch-zootomisehen  Institut  in 
M'iirzburg    (1871-95). 

SEM'PILL,  Robert  (c.  1530-95).  A  Scottish 
ballad  writer,  who  wrote  many  broadsides  in  sup- 
port of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  For  them 
consult:  Tlic  f<empill  Ballntes.  ed.  by  Stevenson 
(Edinburgh,  1872)  ;  and  Satirieal  Poems  of  the 
Time  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  by  Cranstoun  (Scot- 
tish Text  Society,  2  vols.,  ib.,  1889-93). 

SEN,  IvEsnuB  Chunder  (18.38-84).  A  Hindu 
reformer  and  theist.  He  was  born  at  Garifa, 
Bengal,  and  received  a  mixed  native  and  English 


In  form  a  novel,  it  is  in  fact  a  series  of  melan- 
choly reflections  on  nature  and  society,  with  the 
morl)id  sentiment  of  the  romantic  generation  of 
1830.  Senancour  found  self-forgetfulness  only 
in  nature,  his  descriptions  of  which  are  often 
beautiful.  Obermann  is  translated  with  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  introduction  by  A.  E. 
Waite  (New  York,  1903). 

SENART,  se-niir',  :Emile  Ciiaele.s  Marie 
(1847 — ).  A  French  Orientalist,  born  at  Rheinis. 
He  studied  Sanskrit  in  Munich  and  Gottingen, 
and  except  for  a  short  period  of  political  activity 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  languages  and  lit- 
erature of  India.  His  most  famous  work,  Essai 
sur  la  leyende  du  Bouddha  (1875-82),  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  tradition  in  regard  to  Bud- 
dha represents  an  old  sun  myth.  Senart's  other 
works  include  Kaeeayana  et  la  littcrature 
grammatieale  du  Pule  (1871),  Les  castes  dans 
I'  hide  (1896),  and  an  edition  of  the  Mahacastu 
(1892-98). 

SENATE.  The  name  commonly  applied  to 
the  upper  chamber  of  a  legislative  body.  See 
government  sections  under  United  States  ; 
France;  Italy;  Spain.  See  also  Congress; 
Committees. 

SENATOR,  za-nil'tor,  Hermann  ( 1834— ) .  A 


education.     He  came  into  prominence  in  connec-     German  physician,  born  in  Gnesen  and  educated 
tion  with   the  Theistic  Church  of  India  or  the     in  Berlin.     He  became  professor  of  clinical  nied- 


Brahmo-Somaj  (q.v. ),  which  he  joined  in  1857. 
In  1865  a  division  resulted,  and  the  majority 
became  known  as  the  'progressive  Somaj'  witli 
Sen  as  the  acknowledged  leader.  Although  ac- 
knowledging the  moral  precepts  of  Christ,  they 
demanded  for  India  a  Christ  presented  in  Oriental 
form  for  the  Hindu  mind.  In  1870  he  visited 
England,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
scholars  and  ecclesiastics.  \A'hen,  in  1878,  how- 
ever. Sen,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  passage  of  the  law  against  child  marriage, 
permitted  his  daughter,  thirteen  years  old,  to  wed 


icinc  at  Berlin  and  principal  physician  of  the 
Augusta  Hospital  in  187.5,  and  six  years  after- 
wards directing  physician  in  the  Charite  Hospi- 
tal. His  works  are:  Vntersuchungen  iiber  den 
fieberhaften  Prozess  und  seine  Behandlung 
(1873)  ;  Die  Albuminuric  im  gesunden  und  Iran- 
ken  Zustande  (1881  and  1890),  Die  Erankheitcn 
des  Bewegungsupparals  und  Diabetes  mellitus 
vnd  insipidus  ( 1879)  ;  and  Die  E)-krankungcn  der 
:Xieren  (  1805). 

SENATORIAL  COURTESY.     The  terra  ap- 
plied to  a  custom  in  the  United  States   Senate 


the  Rajah  of  Cutch   Beliar.  he  was  deposed  by     ^y  which   the  procedure   of  that  body  is  based 
some    of    his    congregation    and   thenceforth    his    chiefly  on  the  honor  of  Senators  rather' than  upon 
personal  prestige  declined.   The  dissenters  formed 
the    Sadhara    or    Cothetie    Brahmo-Somaj.        In 
1881  he  celebrated  what  he  called  the  birth  of  the 


New  Dispensation,  promulgating  the  teachings 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  Ramakrishna  (q.v.). 
He  was  the  author  of  Yoga,  Objeetive  and  Sub- 
jective (1884).  Consult:  Max  Miiller,  Biograph- 
ical Essays  (London,  1884)  ;  Mozoomdar,  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Kesh  ubCh  under  Sen  ( Calcutta,  1887 ) . 

SENANCOUR,  sc-nSN'koor',  Etienne  Pivert 
DE  (1770-1846).  A  French  philosopher  and  litte'r- 


strict  rules  such  as  exist  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Thus  it  is  a  part  of  Senatorial  cour- 
tesy that  a  member  shall  not  be  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  ground  that  his 
time  has  expired,  but  may  speak  without  limit. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  same  custom  that  personal  re- 
quests of  Senators,  as  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  favorite  measure,  shall  be  granted. 
It  has  also  come  to  be  a  part  of  Senatorial  cour- 
tesy that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  an  appointment  to  office  in  a  State 
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wliose  Senators  objoc-t  to  the  person  nominated. 
The  result  of  tliis  unwritten  rule  often  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  President  to  consult  lieforc- 
haud  with  the  Senators  from  a  State  in  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  make  an  appointment. 

SENCI,  san'se.  A  warlike  trilie  of  Panoan 
stock  (q.v.),  occupjinjj  the  hill  country  east  of 
the  Ucayali  River,  aliout  Sarayacu,  Northeastern 
I'eru.  They  are  deserilied  as  among  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  I'cayali  region,  and  hold  and  gen- 
erous in  disposition.  Their  weapons  are  the  bow, 
lance,  club,  and  koiras,  a  sort  of  emnbined  club 
and  stabl)ing  instnimeut.  They  are  agricultural 
and  very  industrious. 

SENDAI,  sfn'di'.  The  capital  of  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Miyagi.  .Japan,  situated  near  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Hondo,  217  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Tokio  (Map:  .Japan,  G  4).  It  is  noted  as  the 
former  seat  of  the  Daimyo  Date  ilasamune 
( Ii5ti7-103(i)  •  '^vho  sent  an  end)assy  to  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain  in  1614.  His  castle,  some- 
what damaged  during  the  revolution  of  ISCiS,  is 
now  used  by  the  garrison.  The  principal  ])roducts 
are  ornamental  articles  of  fossil  wood,  found  in 
tlie  vicinity,  and  cloth.  Population,  in  1898, 
8.3,.32.5. 

SEN'ECA.  One  of  the  leading  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  (q.v.)  confedei'acy.  The  luipular  name 
is  foreign  to  the  tribe  and  of  uncertain  origin. 
They  call  themselves  Tshoti-noiultiiniga,  abbre- 
viated Jfoiidoirayn,  'people  of  the  hill,'  and  were 
formerly  known  to  the  French  as  Tsoinwnihouan. 
In  the  Iroquois  councils  they  were  ollicially  desig- 
nated as  the  'doorkeepers,'  in  allusion  to  their 
guarding  the  western  'door'  or  frontier  of  the 
confederacy.  The  Seneca  were  the  ruling  spirits 
of  the  Iroquois  league  in  the  west,  as  the  Mohawk 
were  in  tlie  east,  and  the  wars  waged  with  the 
Huron,  Neutral  Nation,  Erie,  and  Illinois,  as  well 
as  with  the  southern  tribes,  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  tlicm.  When  first  known  they  occupied 
that  part  of  western  New  York  between  Seneca 
Lake  and  the  Genesee  River,  having  their  coun- 
cil fire  at  Xundawao,  near  the  present  Naples. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Erie  and  Neutral 
Nation  about  1650-60,  the  remnants  of  these 
tribes  were  chiefly  incorporated  with  the  Seneca, 
who  soon  spread  over  the  conquered  territory' 
westward  to  Lake  Erie  and  southward  along  the 
Allegheny.  By  these  accessions  they  became  the 
largest  and  most  important  tribe  of  the  confed- 
eracy. They  sided  with  the  English  in  the  Revo- 
■  lution,  for  which  their  villages  and  fields  were 
wasted  by  Sullivan  in  1779.  but  did  not  abandon 
their  country,  and  are  still  residing  mainly 
within  their  original  territory  in  New  York  State. 
The  estimate  of  3250  in  1778  remains  practically 
the  same  to-day,  viz.  2710  upon  Cattaraugus, 
Allegheny,  and  Tonawanda  reservations.  New 
York;  .345  (mixed  with  Cayuga,  etc.)  attached 
to  Qua  paw  agency.  Indian  Territory;  and  an 
estimated  200  with  the  other  Iroquois  on  Grand 
River  reservation,  Ontario.     See  iROQfOl.s. 

SENECA,  AkN-EUS.  A  Roman  rhetorician, 
born  at  Corduba  (Cordova),  in  Spain.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  probably  not  later 
than  B.C.  54.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  Rome 
during  the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus. 
He  was  rich,  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  distinguished 
Romans.    The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but 


he  lived  perhaps  until  a.ii.  39.  His  extant  works 
are  Conliortisiarum  Libri  A".,  a  collection  of 
imaginary  law  cases  for  practice  in  discussion, 
and  Siianoritiriim  I.ibcr,  a  collection  of  'tbenics,' 
neither  of  which  is  complete.  The  best  cditiomt 
are  those  of  Kiessling  (Leipzig,  1872)  and 
Miiller  (Prague,  1887). 

SENECA,  Lrcii's  Ann^.us  (c.4  b.c.-a.d.  65). 
.V  cclel>raled  lioman  Stoic  philosopher,  the  son  of 
Anna'Us  Seneca,  born  at  Corduba  about  It.c.  4. 
Whvn  a  child  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to 
Rome,  where  he  l)egan  the  study  of  eloquence.  He 
cared  more,  however,  for  philosophy,  in  which 
his  first  teacher  was  the  Pythagorean  Solion, 
whom  he  afterwards  left  to  follow  .\ttalus  tlic 
Stoic.  He  traveled  in  Greece  and  ICgypt.  and 
pleaded  in  courts  of  law;  but.  notwithstanding 
his  forensic  triumphs,  he  left  the  bar  from  fear 
of  Caligula's  jealousy.  He  filleil  the  ollice  of 
quu'slor.  and  luul  already  risen  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  Enqienu-  Claudius,  when  he  was  accused 
of  an  intrigue  with  .hilia,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  wife  of  Yinicius.  He  was  exiled  to 
Corsica,  where  he  renuiincd  for  eight  years,  de- 
riving from  philosopliy  what  consolation  he  could, 
while  incessantly  appealing  to  the  Emperor  for 
pardon.  When  Claudius  married  .\grippina,  Sen- 
eca was  recalled  by  her  inlluence.  raised  to  the 
pnTtorship.  and  appointed  instructor  of  her  son 
Nero.  On  the  death  of  his  governor  and  military 
tutor,  Hurrus,  Nero  gave  way  to  his  depraved 
passions  with  a  force;  which  Seneca  could  not 
control.  All  his  inlluence  over  his  pupil  was 
lost,  but  he  profiteil  by  his  extravagant  bounty 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  accunuilated  wealth 
amounted  to  300.000  sestertia,  or  about  twelve 
million  dollars  of  our  money.  Seneca,  to  avert 
dangerous  consequences,  olTered  to  refund  to  the 
Euq)eror  his  gifts,  and  begged  leave  to  retire  on 
a  small  allowance.  This  .Vero  declined;  and 
Seneca,  under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  himself 
up,  and  refused  to  appear  in  public.  Nero  then 
attempted  to  have  liim  poisoned,  but  failed.  A 
short  time  afterwards  Antonius  Natalis,  when 
on  his  trial  for  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso,  implicated  Seneca  as  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. He  was  sentenced  to  put  hims<df  to 
death.  His  wife,  Paulina,  declared  her  resolu- 
tion to  die  with  him.  and.  in  spite  of  his  n'uion- 
strances,  accompanied  liini  into  the  bath  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  choice,  he  was  to  be  bled 
to  death.  Tlie  Emperor,  however,  would  not  allow 
Pa\ilina  to  die.  but  removed  her  from  her  hus- 
band, who  grailually  expired. 

Seneca's  extant  writings  are  mainly  on  moral 
subjects,  and  consist  of  epistles,  and  of  treatises 
on  Anger.  Consolation,  Providence.  Tranquillity 
of  Mind.  Philosophical  Constancy.  Clemency.  The 
Shortness  of  Life,  A  Happy  Life.  Philosophical 
Retirement,  and  Renefits.  He  also  wrote  seven 
books  entitled  Qiiaslioiir.i  yatiirnlcs.  Ten  trage- 
dies, ascribed  to  him  by  (Juintilian.  and  generally 
included  in  editions  of  his  works,  have  also  come 
down  to  us.  They  were  not  intended,  and  are  cer- 
tainlv  not  adapted,  for  the  stage.  They  are  over- 
charged with  declauuition.  anil  wanting  in  dra- 
matic life.  They  are  of  importance  in  dramatic 
history  on  account  of  the  great  influence  they 
exerted  on  Renaissance  and  French  classical 
drama.  Of  his  genuine  prose  writings  modern 
opinion  takes  a  divided  view,  some  critics  prais- 
ing his   practical   sagacity,   others   finding   him 
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wauting  in  speculative  reach.  The  Apocolocyn- 
losis  Divi  Cltiitdi,  usually  ascribed  to  liini,  is  an 
ninusiug  satire  on  the  deceased  Emperor  Clau- 
dius; the  word  aiiocoloci/ntosis,  •pumpkiiiifiea- 
tion,'  is  coined  humorously  for  apotheosis,  'deifi- 
cation.' It  is  published  in  Biicheler's  Pctroiiins 
(Berlin,  18S2),  and  edited  by  Ball  (New  York, 
in03).  The  larger  works  are  edited  by  Haase 
(Leipzig,  lSn3-!)5),  and  by  Ilosius  (ib.,  180!)). 
The  tragedies  were  edited  by  Hollze  in  the  Tauch- 
nitz  scries  (ib.,  1872). 

SENECA  FALLS.  A  village  in  Seneca 
County,  X.  Y.,  42  miles  west  of  Syracuse;  on 
the  Seneca  Kiver  and  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Canal,  and  on  tlie  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  (Map: 
Xew  York,  D  3).  It  has  the  Jlynderese  Acad- 
emy, a  public  library,  and  the  Johnson  Home  for 
Indigent  Females.  Cayuga  Lake  Park,  three 
miles  distant,  is  a  summer  resort  of  some  prom- 
inence. Seneca  Falls  is  situated  in  a  rich  farm- 
ing region,  and  manufactures  pumps,  hydraulic 
and  foot  power  machinery,  fire  engines,  liook  and 
ladder  trucks,  woolen  cloth,  and  advertising  nov- 
elties. Seneca  Falls  was  settled  in  1791,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1831.  Population,  in  1800.  6116; 
in  1900,  6.519. 

SENECA  LAKE.  The  largest  and  deepest 
of  the  group  of  elongated  lakes  in  west-central 
Kcw  York  (Map:  New  York,  D  3).  It  is  37 
miles  long  and  from  1  to  4  miles  wide,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  about  630  feet.  Its  shores  are 
bold,  and  the  .surrounding  country  is  picturesque. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Kevd<a  Lake,  and  dis- 
charges into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Seneca 
and  Oswego  Ri\ers.  It  is  navigated  by  steamers, 
and  connected  by  canals  with  the  Erie  Canal  and 
Chemung  River. 

SENECIO,  sene'shl-o.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Composit*.  The  species,  of 
which  nearly  one  thousand  liave  been  described, 
are  mostly  herbs  individually  restricted  in  range, 
but  genericallv  of  almost  world-wide  distril)ution, 
and  especially  abundant  in  temperate  climates. 
Some  species  are  used  for  fuel ;  others  were 
formerly  reputed  useful  for  wounds;  several  spe- 
cies, especially  tienecio  cineraria  (dusty  miller), 
Seiiecio  mikanioidcs  (Cape  ivy),  and  Henecio  ar- 
(iciileus  (silvery  senecio),  are  widely  popular  or- 
namcnfal  plants. 

SENECTJ,  s.a'n.'i-koo'.  A  village  in  Chihua- 
hua, jVIexico,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  7  miles  below  El  Paso,  occupied 
by  a  remnant  of  the  Piro  Indians  (q.v.),  a  for- 
mer Pueblo  tribe  of  New  Mexico.  Although  the 
population  is  entirely  Catholic  and  Spanisli  is  the 
ordinary  language,  the  old  tribal  organization  is 
still  kept  up,  Avith  a  cacique,  governor,  war  chief, 
and  other  olticers.  The  Seneefl  retain  also  some 
degenerate  Pueblo  dances,  with  the  Indian  drum 
and  rattle,  together  with  the  pottery  art.  the  foot 
races,  and  rabbit  hunts  of  their  Pueblo  kin- 
dred. One  or  two  old  persons  yet  remember  some- 
thing of  the  language.  Population,  in  1903,  about 
60. 

SENEFELDER,  zen'e-fgl'der,  Aloys  (1771- 
1834).  The  inventor  of  lithography.  He  was 
born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  but  was  early  taken  to 
Munich,  where  he  became  an  actor.  '  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  printing,  and  invented 
the   process   of   printing   from    stone   known    as 


lithography  (q.v.).  After  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  found  establishments  in  Munich,  Offenbach, 
and  Vienna,  he  returned  to  JSlunich  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  inspector  of  maps  at  the 
royal  printing  office,  continuing  his  private  es- 
tablishment as  well.  In  1826  he  invented  the 
process  of  lithographing  in  colors,  and  in  1833 
perfected  it  so  that  he  could  print  the  colors  on 
linen,  thus  imitating  oil  i)ainting.  He  wrote  a 
Lehrbuch  der  Lithographie  (1818),  which  was 
translated  into  French  (1819)  ;  and  Behandlung 
des  Ueberdnicks  aiif  der  kleinen  lithographischen 
Eandpresse  (1824).  Consult:  Nagler,  Aloya 
Sencfelder  und  Simon  Schmidt  als  Rivalen  (Mu- 
nich, 1802)  ;  Pfeilschmidt,  Aloys  Senef elder 
(Dresden,  1877)  ;  Scamoni,  Aloys  Senef  elder  und 
seiii  Werk   (Saint  Peter.sburg,   1896). 

SENEFFE,  se-nef.  A  small  village  in  the 
Province  of  Hainault,  Belgium,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Brussels.  The  district  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  pottery  and  glass.  Near  by  is 
the  battlefield  on  which  William  of  Orange, 
at  the  head  of  the  force  of  the  coalition  against 
France,  was  defeated,  after  a  bloody  contest,  by 
Conde,  August  11,  1674. 

SENEGAL,  sen'e-gal'  (Fr.  Senegal).  A  river 
of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  on  the  south- 
western border  of  the  Sahara  (Map  Africa, 
C  3).  Its  principal  headstream,  the  Bafing  or 
Black  River,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Futa 
Jallon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  flows 
north  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Bakhoi  or  White 
River,  at  Bafulal)e.  The  combined  stream  then 
flows  generally  northwestward  and  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean^  at  Saint  Louis,  110  miles 
north  of  Cape  Verde.  It  is  the  first  per- 
ennial stream  for  a  distance  of  1300  miles 
south  of  Morocco,  and  marks  the  northern  limit 
of  the  rain  zone.  Its  length  is  about  1000  miles. 
The  upper  course  forms  during  the  wet  season  a 
series  of  rapids  as  it  descends  over  rocky  ledges 
which  in  the  dry  season  are  converted  into  dams 
seijarating  the  river  into  a  series  of  reservoirs. 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  headstreams  the 
river  descends  from  the  plateau  in  the  Falls  of 
Guine  and  Felu,  each  about  50  feet  high.  In  its 
lower  course  it  flows  through  a  narrow  but  low 
and  level  and  very  fertile  alluvial  plain,  in  which 
it  frequently  divides  to  form  large  elongated  isl- 
ands which  are  flooded  during  high  water.  Near 
its  mouth  the  river  forms  a  large  delta  with  nu- 
merous liranches.  which,  however,  do  riot  enter 
the  ocean  directly,  but  flow  into  a  long,  narrow 
coast  lagoon  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand. 
Through  the  latter  there  is  a  shifting  opening 
which  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  enter. 
The  Senegal  is  navigable  to  the  Felu  Falls,  and 
there  is  a  regular  service  in  the  rainy  season  to 
Kays,  460  miles,  whence  a  railroad  has  been 
built  to  Bafulabe  and  is  being  extended  to  Bam- 
maku  on  the  Niger.  The  Faleme,  the  principal 
tributary,  is  also  wide  and  deep,  and  navigable 
over  100  miles.  Consult  Ancelle,  Les  explorations 
ail  Si'iicgal    (Paris,  1887). 

SENEGAL.  A  French  colony  in  West  Africa, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Portuguese  Guinea,  ex- 
cluding the  British  colony  of  Gambia  (Map: 
Africa,  C  3).  In  1902  the  part  east  of  Kays, 
comprising  the  protected  States  along  the  upper 
Senegal  and  the  Middle  Niger,  was  detached  from 
Senegal  and  was  constituted  a  separate  division 
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of  Frcncli  West  Africa  uiulp r  tlie  name  of  tlie  Scn- 
cjiaiiibia  and  Nif-iT  Teiiitory.  f<iiice,  liowi-vor, 
this  reyion  is  still  for  tlie  most  part  only  iionii- 
iially  iimlor  the  Krciich  rule,  ami  as  its  cconomio 
ilcvelopmcnt  is  so  closely  oolineeted  with  Senegal 
])ro|icr,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  apply  the  name 
of  Senegal  in  this  article  to  the  entire  territory 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Military  Territories 
of  French  Sudan.  The  area  of  Senegal  proper  is 
estimated  at  80.000  scpiare  miles.  There  arc  no 
reliable  figvires  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  region,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  without  any 
prominent  elevations.  The  coast  ilistrict  is  most- 
ly flat  and  sandy  and  most  fertile  in  the  valley 
of  the  Senegal.  The  northern  part  belongs  to 
the  region  of  the  Sahara,  while  the  ])ortion 
south  of  tlie  Senegal  is  densely  wooded  and  better 
watered.  In  the  interior  elevations  of  nearly 
2000  feet  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  western 
part  is  drained  by  the  Senegal,  whose  main  head- 
stream  is  the  Bating,  and  which  receives  the  l'"a- 
Icme  from  the  south  and  the  Knlu  from  tlie  north. 
The  Faleme  is  navigable.  The  portion  south  of 
Gambia  is  watered  by  the  Salum  and  the  C'asa- 
manee. 

The  climate  of  Senegal  is  on  the  whole  un- 
healthful.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons. 
The  rainy  season  begins  at  the  end  of  ilay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Casaniance,  and  in  the  middle  of 
.Tuly  at  Saint-Louis.  During  the  dry  season  the 
temperature  at  Saint-Lonis  occasionally  falls  as 
low  as  4ti",  but  during  April  and  May  the  north- 
eastern wind  from  the  Saliara  not  infrequently 
raises  it  to  over  110°  in  the  shade.  Yellow  fever 
often  comes  with  the  rainy  season.  The  flora  of 
the  northern  ]iart  is  on  the  whole  scanty,  but 
abounds  in  gunimiferous  acacia.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Senegal  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  the 
region  south  of  the  river  is  especially  rich  in 
palms. 

In  the  centre  of  the  colony  are  vast  steppes, 
suitable  for  grazing.  Earthnuts,  which  form  at 
present  the  principal  export  of  Senegal,  are  grown 
along  the  coast,  and  kola  nuts  are  found  along 
the  rivers  in  the  south.  The  natives  also  raise 
millet  for  local  consumption.  Senegal  is  devel- 
oping very  rapidly  and  promises  to  be  .a  success- 
ful colony.  A  large  increase  is  shown  in  the 
exports.  The  natives  produce  some  textiles,  and 
metal  ware,  characterized  by  more  or  less  skill. 

The  imports  have  grown  from  .$5,45().000  in 
1S0.5  to  .$12,360,274  in  1001,  and  the  exports  from 
$2,400,126  to  .$7,373,630.  Over  one-fourth  of  the 
imports  consists  of  cotton  goods.  Earthnuts 
form  over  one-half  of  the  exports,  and  gum  and 
rubber  over  one-tenth.  The  chief  waterway  of 
the  colony,  the  Senegal,  is  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season  as  far  as  Kays,  400  miles  from  its 
month.  Saint-Louis,  the  capital,  is  connected  by 
a  railway  line  (163  miles  long)  with  Dakar,  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  colony.  Another  line  from 
Kays,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Senegal,  to 
Bammaku  on  the  Niger  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  local  budget  of  the  colony  for  1003  bal- 
anced at  over  $1,000,000.  The  Governor-General 
of  French  West  Africa,  of  which  Senegal  is 
one  of  the  colonies,  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council 
of  officeholders  and  a  general  council  of  20 
elected  members.  The  colony  is  represented  by 
a  Deputy  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  internal  administration  differs  in  various 
parts  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  subjuga- 


tion of  tribes.  The  eomnuinps  of  Snint-I.^uis, 
Goreo,  Dakar,  and  Hulisnnc — on  the  coast — nro 
organizeil  like  the  l''rcni!i  communes,  but  else- 
where the  rule  of  the  nativi-s,  opccially  in  the 
northern  part,  is  little  interfered  with.  Ksti- 
niates  place  the  population  at  over  i.OOD.OflO,  in- 
clniling  the  population  of  the  Seiiegainbia  and 
Niger  Territory.  The  inhabitants  arc  com- 
jiosed  of  two  races,  the  Moors  and  the  negroes. 
The  Jloors  inhabit  principally  tlu'  norlliern  part 
of  Senegal  and  are  divided  into  the  three  tribes 
of  Trar/a,  Brakna,  and  Diiaisli.  and  have  adopted 
many  traits  of  their  negro  subject-,  with  whom 
they  have  largely  intermixed.  They  are  engaged 
principally  in  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  trans- 
liortation  and  are  believed  to  number  about  80,- 
000.  The  most  numerous  of  the  negro  tribes  arc 
the  Yolofs,  who  inhabit  the  coast  region.  'Ilieir 
number  is  put  at  400.000.  They  are  charaelerized 
by  a  tine  pliysjipic  and  a  peaceful  disposition, 
and  tlii'ir  religion  is  a  corrupt  Mohammeilanism. 
The  Sercrs,  an  inferior  negro  race,  ari'  found 
principally  in  the  regi(m  of  Baol,  near  the  coast. 
The  liambaras  are  a  mixed  race,  inhabiting  the 
region  of  Kaarta,  north  of  the  Senegal.  The 
Fiilahs  are  found  all  over  the  region.  The  Tou- 
eouleurs  are  a  warlike  tribe  of  mixed  origin  in- 
habiting the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal.  They  arc 
zealous  Mohamiiicdaii-;  and  ninnber  over  200,000. 
There  are  also  the  Diolas  and  the  Biilanles,  the 
latter  being  found  ])rinci|ially  along  the  Casa- 
niance River.  The  principal  settlements  are  Saint- 
Louis  ((].v.)  :  the  capital.  Dakar  (i|.v.)  ;  Bakel.  a 
fortified  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Senegal, 
about  350  miles  southeast  of  Saint-Louis;  Bam- 
maku, a  fortified  post  and  commercial  centre  on 
the  Niger,  and  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way line  from  Kays;  Kavs.  with  a  population 
of 'about  nOOO;  Hulisque  '(SOOO  inhabitants),  a 
railway  station  near  Dakar;  and  Meilina  (,S000 
inhabitants),  a  railway  station  near  Kays. 

The  Senegal  was  discovered  by  navigators  from 
Diepiie  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  l.')82  a 
French  company  established  a  factory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  which  became  the  town  of 
Saint-Louis  in  1626.  The  Dutch  settlements 
along  the  coasts  were  acquired  by  the  French 
through  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  In 
17.58  the  French  possessions  of  Senegal  were 
taken  by  the  I'.riiish  and  restored  in  1783.  but 
seized  again  in  1800  and  1800  and  finally  restored 
to  the  French  in  1817.  The  Moorish  tribes  of  the 
north,  who  showed  the  greatest  resistauee  to  the 
French  rule,  were  pacified  by  General  Faidherbe 
in  1860. 

BinuoGnAPiiY.  Berenger  Feraud.  Lex  pcu- 
pla/les  lie  la  ^(■lU'fiamhic  (Paris.  1S70)  ;  Barret, 
ffeneiinmhic  et  (liiinfe  (Paris.  1887):  Bayol, 
Vmiaqe  en  Seneriamhie  (ib.,  1888)  :  Frey,  ffi'n^qal 
et'fioudan  (ib.,'  1S88)  :  GafTarcl,  Keiie/jal  el  Snii- 
(Inn  /roKfois  (ib.,  18110)  ;  Haurigot.  l.r  SM^gal 
(ib.,  1802)  ;  Lagrilli^re-Beaudere,  Mission  au 
K('ne(l<il  et  (III  ^^oiidan  (ib.,  1808). 

SEN'EGAM'BIA.       A     region     in     Western 

Africa.     Sec  Sknko.m.. 

SENESCENCE  (from  Lat.  scnescere.  to  prow 
old,  from  .scHirr,  to  be  old,  from  sencx,  old). 
The  state  of  transition  to  old  age.  Old 
age.  rapid  decay,  and  a  sudden  collapse  with 
death  occur  in  many  insects  immediately  after 
egg-laying.  On  the  other  hand,  lobsters  and 
crabs,  oysters,  and  other  mollusks  lay  eggs  year 
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nftcr  year  for  some  twenty  years.  Certain  ani- 
mals keep  growing  for  a  century.  (See  Lo.xgev- 
ITV.)  We  sec  in  domestic  animals  that  as  old 
uge  creeps  on  tliey  become  alTeeted  as  in  man. 
Tiiey  lose  their  acuteness  of  hearing,  become  stiff 
in  tiieir  limbs,  and  enter  into  a  senile  state. 

In  many  forms  of  animal  life  senile  character- 
istics become  inherited  in  middle  life.  Hyatt  has 
shown  that  in  ammonites  and  other  mollusks  the 
species  and  type  may  arise  as  larval  or  imma- 
ture forms,  become  mature,  more  or  less  special- 
ized and  ornamented,  and  then  die  out  in  a  series 
of  senile  forms  which  recall  those  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  type.  .See  (Jrowth. 

Consult:  Minot,  "Senescence  and  Rejuvenes- 
cence,'' in  Journal  of  Fhijsiologi/,  vol.  xii.  { 1891)  ; 
Hyatt,  "Genesis  of  the  Arietidic,"  in  ^uiUhsonian 
Coiitrihiilions  (Washington,  1889)  ;  "Phylogeny 
of  an  Acquired  Characteristic,"  in  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (Phila- 
delphia,  1894). 

SENESCHAIi,  sen'e-shal  (OF.  seneschal,  se»- 
escal,  ¥r.  seiit'chal,  from  ML.  sencsculciis,  sinis- 
calcMs,  from  Goth,  sineigs,  old ;  connected  with 
Jr.,  Gael,  scan,  Lith.  scnas,  Lat.  senex,  Gk.  ?tos, 
hcnos,  Skt.  sana,  old  +  skalks,  servant :  connected 
with  OHG.  scale,  Ger.  Schalk,  AS.  seen /c,  obsolete 
Eng.  shalk,  servant).  Originall.y  probably  an 
attendant  of  the  servile  class  who  had  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  household  of  the  Frankish 
kings.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
seneschalship  rose  to  be  a  position  of  dignity, 
held  no  longer  by  persons  of  servile  race,  but 
by  military  commanders,  who  were  also  invested 
with  judicial  authority.  The  digniity  of  grand 
seneschal  of  France  was  the  hereditary  right  of 
the  dukes  of  Anjou.  This  office  gave  the  right 
to  command  the  armies  in  the  absence  of  the 
King,  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  King's 
household,  and  the  exercise  of  supreme  Judicial 
authority.  Philip  Augustus,  however,  in  1191, 
suspended  the  Judicial  functions.  The  lieuten- 
ants of  the  chief  feudatories  of  France  often 
took  the  title  of  seneschal,  and,  as  in  the  course 
of  time  the  great  fiefs  were  absorbed  by  the 
Crown,  they  were  as  a  rule  divided  for  Judicial 
purposes  into  districts  under  the  authority  of 
royal  officers,  who  retained  the  old  name,  while 
the  districts  were  known  as  senechauss^es.  A 
similar  office  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
designated  steward,  but  is  rendered  into  Latin  as 
senes^cdlciis. 

SENG-  (or  SUNG-)  KO-LIN-SIN,  seng'ko'- 
len'sen'.  A  famous  Mongol  general,  a  prince  of 
the  Kortchin  tribe,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  connection  with  the  ad\-ance  in  18.5.3  of  the 
Taiping  rebels,  whom  he  defeated  twice  in  battle. 
In  1800  he  was  chosen  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  Anglo-French  punitive  expedition  to  Peking, 
and  is  noted  particularly  in  connection  therewith 
for  the  great  circular  mud  rampart  with  which 
he  surrounded  Tientsin  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  still  known  to  foreigners  as  'Seng-ko- 
lin-sin's  folly,'  (See  Tien-tsin.)  In  operating 
against  the  Nien-fei  rebels  in  Central  China  in 
1804  his  army  was  overwhelmed  by  superior 
numbers  and  he  was  killed. 

SENGO'RA.  A  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  about  475  miles  south 
of  Bangkok  (Map:  Siam,  D  6).  Its  harbor  is 
spacious  and  well  sheltered,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  fish,  fruit,  and  tin.    The  popu- 


lation is  estimated  at  about  10,000.  The  Chinese 
founded  a  settlement  here  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

SENIGALLIA,  sa'n«-gal'le-a,  or  SINIGA- 
GLIA,  se'ne-gil'lya.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Ancona.  Ital.v,  at  the  moutli  of  the  ilisa,  l(i  miles 
by  rail  west-northwest  of  Ancona  (Map:  Italy, 
H  4).  It  is  modern  in  appearance,  having 
broad  streets  and  well-built  houses.  It  has  a 
seminary,  a  technical  school,  and  a  library.  The 
industries  are  silk-spinning,  sugar-refining,  and 
fishing.  The  famous  annual  fairs  are  still 
well  attended,  Senigallia  was  founded  by  the 
Senonian  Gauls  (whence  the  ancient  name,  Sena 
Gallica).  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C. 
28.5.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  wars  left  the  cit.y  in  a  ruined  condi- 
tion. At  Senigallia  on  December  31,  1502,  Cesare 
Borgia  treacherously  put  to  death  a  number  of 
nobles  of  the  Papal  States  whom  he  had  enticed 
there  under  a  pretext  of  concluding  peace.  In 
1521  the  town  became  a  Papal  possession.  Popu- 
lation (commune),  in  1901,  23,156. 

SENILITY  (from  Lat.  senilis,  belonging  to 
old  age,  from  senex,  old) .  The  period  of  old 
age.  In  man  the  decline  of  life  and  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age  is  marked  by  special  phys- 
iological conditions  and  pathological  changes. 
There  is  no  death  from  old  age.  In  all  cases  some 
lesion  is  found  which  points  the  way  to  the  cause 
of  death.  (See  Pathology.)  That  is,  some 
pathological  change  is  always  present  which  in- 
terferes with  proper  functionating.  There  are 
probably  no  cases  of  old  age  in  which  arterio- 
sclerosis (q.v. )  is  not  present.  The  senile  kidney- 
is  a  source  of  great  danger.  The  respiratory 
apparatus  of  the  aged  is  always  enfeebled. 
Bronchitis  is  very  comiuon.  with  resulting  em- 
physema (q.v.),  and  chronic  disseminated 
pneumonia  frequently  is  in  evidence  at  autop- 
sies upon  the  aged.  Fevers  easily  supervene 
upon  infections  from  the  digestive  or  urinary 
tracts.  Especially  during  fevers  do  the  respir- 
atory phenomena  of  tiie  aged  become  |)a- 
tent.  In  the  field  of  cardiac  disorder  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  asystole,  or  failure  of  com- 
plete contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart — a 
condition  which  occurs  with  considerable  fre- 
quency at  death.  The  nerve  functions  are  all 
diminished.  Sensibility,  both  general  and  special, 
is  decreased,  as  are  also  the  nerve  reactions.  Tlie 
aged  person  is  especially  liable  to  traumatisms, 
because  of  lessened  muscular  tone  as  well  as  de- 
cided fragility  of  the  bones.  Fractures  of  bones 
are  frequent,  and  frequently  aged  broken  bones 
fail  to  knit.  The  aged  patient,  also,  bears  very 
badly  the  immobilization  necessary  after  fracture 
of  the  thigh.  Atrophy  and  digestive  disorders 
result  very  promptly,  and  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  is  nuich  altered  by  enforced  rest.  The 
lungs  are  easily  invaded  by  hypostatic  congestion. 
Of  special  diseases,  gout  and  rheumatism  are 
very  frequent  in  the  aged.  They  are  also  more 
liable  to  the  infection  of  erysipelas.  Epidemic 
influenza,  or  grippe,  is  accompanied  by  greater 
prostration,  is  frequently  marked  by  general 
adynamia  and  often  by  cardiac  atony.  The  pul- 
monary features  of  the  disease  are  less  evanescent 
than  in  the  adult,  though  perhaps  less  acute. 
Typhoid  fever  is  frequent  in  the  aged,  and  begins 
very  insidiously.  Tlieir  most  frequent  gastric 
affection  is  cancer.     Apoplexy  is  a  very  common 
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cause  of  death  iu  old  age,  and  cerebral  softeuing 
is  not  uueoniiiioiily  produced  by  the  lesions  of 
chronic  endarteritis. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  rapid 
advance  of  age  include  avoidance  of  alcohol  dur- 
ing one's  whole  life;  moderate  eating,  especially 
after  the  age  of  forty ;  moderate  exercise  after  the 
.age  of  sixty  is  reached,  or  after  senescence  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself;  avoidance  of  strain, 
physical  or  mental;  avoidance  of  worry,  anger, 
and  grief;  |)roper  elotliing  for  all  seasons  and 
conditions,  and  other  avoidance  of  exposure;  to- 
getlier  with  out-of-door  air. 

Senility  is  a  race  character.  The  lower  or 
backward  races  mature  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-two,  while  the  white  race  docs  not  stop 
growing  until  the  age  of  thirty.  Some  of  the 
races  which  have  rapidly  faded  away  in  contiU't 
with  civilization  had  probably  already  entered 
into  a  senescent  state.  Woman  outlives  man. 
At  the  age  of  eighty,  three  women  are  living  to 
one  man,  although  they  mature  earlier  than  men. 
See  LoNfiEViTY. 

SE'NIOR,  N.\ss.\u  \Yii,Li.\M  (1790-1804).  An 
English  economist,  born  in  Berkshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College.  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1811,  taking  a  distin- 
guished first-class  in  classics.  In  1819  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1825  he 
was  elected  to  tlie  Drummond  professorship  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford.  He  held  it  for  the 
statutory  term  of  five  years.  In  1832  tha  enor- 
mous evils  of  the  poor-law  administration  in 
F,ngland  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry.  Senior  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, and  the  portion  of  the  report  in  which  the 
abuses  of  the  existing  system  were  detailed  was 
drawn  up  by  him.  This  report  encouraged  the 
Whig  Government  to  bring  in  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act  of  18.34.  In  1836  he  received  the 
appointment  of  master  in  clianccry,  and 
in  1847  was  reelected  to  his  former  professor- 
ship for  another  term  of  five  years.  He  served 
on  numerous  important  commissions  in  his  later 
years.  His  "Outline  of  Political  Economy"  was 
originally  published  in  the  Eiicyclopo'clia  Metro- 
politana  (1850).  In  this  work  and  in  various 
essays  he  developed  the  economic  doctrines  laid 
down  by  Ricardo  and  the  free-trade  school  with 
much  felicity  of  expression,  which  entitles  him 
to  rank  as  the  foremost  economist  between  Ri- 
cardo and  Mill.  Senior  was  the  first  writer  to 
demonstrate  clearly  the  subjective  ground  of  in- 
terest pa.-nnent  ('abstinence'  in  Senior's  lan- 
guage). His  analysis  of  monopoly  is  the  most 
important  contribution  of  the  classical  school 
to  the  theory  of  that  subject. 

SENKOVSKI,  sen-kof'ske.  Ossip  IvANOViTcn 
(■lSOO-58).  A  Russian  Orientalist  and  historian, 
born  near  Vilna,  and  educated  in  that  city.  He 
was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Peter.sburg  from  1822  to  1847, 
foimded  in  1834  a  periodical  called  The  Reader's 
Librarif,  and  in  it,  and  in  the  Son  of  the  Father- 
Innd.  published  several  novels  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Baron  Brambicus.  He  translated  ilorier's 
Eajji  Baha  (2d  ed.  1845),  and  wrote  Collectanea, 
a  series  of  selections  from  Turkish  authors  on 
the  history  of  Poland  (1824-25),  and  Siipple- 
tvent  n  I'hisioire  des  Hunx.  des  Titrcs  et  des 
Monaots    (1S24). 

SENLAC,  Battle  of.    See  Hastings. 


SENLIS,  sii.s'l^s'.  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  De|)artnient  of  Oi.sc,  France, 
33  miles  north  by  east  of  Paris,  on  the  Nonotte 
River  (.Map:  Eriince,  .12).  Its  walls,  erected  in 
the  tiallo'Roman  [leriod,  arc  still  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  there  are  also  in  the  vicinity  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Ronuin  amphitheatre.  The  Ciothic 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  twelfth-century  Church  of  Saint 
l-'rambourg,  the  sixteenth  century  Church  of 
Saint  Pierre,  and  the  College  of  .Saint  \incent, 
with  its  twelftheeiitury  abbey  church,  the  town 
hall,  and  the  archa'ohigical  museum  are  also  note- 
worthy. A  treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1493 
between  Maximilian  and  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
by  which  the  former  recovered  Artois  and 
Franche-Couile.     Population,  in  1901,7115. 

SENN,  XiCHOLAS  (1844—).  An  .American 
surgeon,  professor  of  the  ]>ractice  of  surgery  and 
of  clinical  surgery  in  Rush  Medical  College",  Chi- 
cago, III.  He  was  born  in  Uuchs.  Switzerland, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1H53.  settling 
in  -Vshford.  Wis.  After  a  high  scho(d  education  and 
some  experience  in  teaching  he  began  to  study  med- 
icine, and  graduated  from  the  Chicago  .^ie^lical 
College  in  18(i8.  He  also  graduated  in  medicine 
at  Munich  in  1878.  He  served  as  house  physician 
in  the  Cook  County  (III.)  Hospital,  in  l,Sti8-(>9; 
practiced  medicine  in  Fonddu-Lac,  Wis.,  in  18(i9- 
74;  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  in  1874-93;  and  was 
professor  of  the  i)rinciples  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery at  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1884-87.  and  since  1888  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  branch  of  surgery  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  since  1893  has  practiced  in 
Chicago.  He  served  as  surgeon-general  of  Wis- 
consin, and  as  surgeon-general  of  the  Xational 
Guard  of  Illinois,  as  attending  surgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  and  Saint  .Joseph's  Hospitals  in  Chi- 
cago. At  the  outbreak  of  the  S])anish-.\merican 
War  Dr.  Senn  was  ajipointed  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Sixth  Army  Corps  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers,  and  chief  of  the  operating 
staff  in  the  field.  He  served  till  September.  1898. 
Dr.  Senn  is  a  member  of  many  medical  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries.  Among  his  contributions  to  litera- 
ture are:  Varicocele  (1878):  Experimental  Siir- 
ficri/  (1889);  Intestinal  .S'wri/rn/  (1889);  Sur- 
gical liacteriology  (1889)  ;  Principles  of  Suriirri/ 
"(.3d  ed.  1901)";  Si/llahiis  of  Siirfler;/  (1892)"; 
The  I'atholnfjij  and  Treatment  of  Tumors  ( 18951  ; 
Medico-Snrfiieal  Aspects  of  the  S panish- American 
War  (1900)  ;  Practical  Surgery  for  the  General 
Practitioner   (1901). 

SENNA  (OF.  senile,  sene,  Fr.  s6nf,  from  Ar. 
Sana,  scnnri,  from  sanaija,  to  make  easy  to  open). 
The  leallets  of  C;issia  acutifolia  from  N'nbia  and 
Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Cassia  august  ifolia  from 
Southern  Arabia;  a  brisk  cathartic.  Cassia 
actitifolia  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  racemes  of  yellow  (lowers,  lanceolate 
acute  leaves,  and  flat  elliptiial  pods,  somewhat 
swollen  by  the  seeds.  It  grows  in  the  deserts 
near  .\ssuan.  and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the 
Arabs  and  earrii'd  by  merchants  to  Cairo  for 
sale.  The  active  principle  of  senna  is  a  glucoside, 
cathartic  acid.  It  acts  efreetively  in  about  four 
hours,  causing  watery  nmvements  which  contain 
some  bile.  It  increases  both  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions anil  peristalsis,  and  niav  cause  some  grip- 
ing.   Excreted  with  the  milk  and  other  secretions 
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it  purges  tlie  nursing  child.  Its  best  known 
jjrii»aration  is  ct>mpounil  licorice  powder.  See 
Cassia;  and  Plate  of  Cabxatioxs,  etc. 

SENNACHERIB,  seuiiiik't-rib  (Bab.  Sin- 
ahe-tiba,  h^iii  lias  iiaioased  the  brothers).  King 
of  Assyria,  B.C.  705-081.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  "Sargon,  and  at  the  beginning  of,  his  reign 
had  to  deal  with  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
headed  by  ilerodaeh-Baladan.  Tlie  latter  at- 
tempted to  involve  llczekiah.  King  of  Judali,  in 
the  revolt  (II.  Kings  xx.  1-210).  After  defeating 
the  Babylonians  Sennacherib  first  proceeded 
against  the  Kassi  and  Ellipi.  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  west.  He  captured  Siilon  and 
the  cities  dependent  upon  it,  Ashkelon,  Ekron, 
and  neighboring  cities,  and  defeated  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, who  undertook  to  check  his  progress.  The 
cities  of  Judaii  fell  into  his  hands,  one  after  the 
other,  and  Hczekiah  was  sliut  up  in  Jerusalem, 
but  refused  to  surrender  at  the  demand  of  the 
representative  of  the  Assyrian  King.  At  this 
juncture  Sennacherib  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Assyria,  probably  because  of  tlie  conditions  in 
Babylonia  ;  but  llezekiah  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  his  general,  as  he  forwarded  to  Xineveh  a 
heavy  tribute.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  there  ma.v  have  been  a  campaign  against 
Syria  and  Eg>-pt  (II.  Kings  xix.  9-37)  toward 
the  end  of  Sennacherib's  reign  when  a  serious 
disaster  befell  the  Assyrian  army.  Later  Senna- 
clierib  undertook  an  expedition  against  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  The  trouble  in  Babylonia  con- 
tinued and  Sennacherib  finally  destroyed  the  city 
entirely  and  exiled  the  inhabitants.  In  B.C.  681 
he  was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  sons  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  son,  Esar-haddon.  Consult : 
Tiele.  Babylonisch-assyrischc  Geschichte  (Gotha, 
1885)  :  Rogers,  Hixtory  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria (New  York,  1900)  :  the  "Annals  of  Senna- 
cherib." and  the  "Babylonian  Chronicle,"  in 
Kcilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii.  (Berlin, 
1890)  :  Srcords  of  the  Past,  new  series,  vol.  vi. 
(London.  1892). 

SENNAR,  sen-nilr'.  A  province  of  Egj-ptian 
Sudan  i  fi.\'.  > .  situated  between  the  White  and 
Blue  Xilc,  and  extending  from  Khartum  south  to 
Fasokl,  and  known  in  a  wider  sense  as  Dar  Sennar. 
The  Province  of  Kordofan  is  on  the  west.  The  area 
of  Sennar  is  unknown.  It  is  essentially  a  plain 
with  isolated  mountains  dotting  its  surface.  In 
the  soiitheast  it  becomes  rougher,  forming  the 
approach  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  The  soil 
is  alluvial  and  carries  gold.  Sennar  is  in  the 
moist  zone.  The  Khartum  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  little  in  the  way  of  vegetation  but  grass- 
es. In  the  South  are  forests.  Among  the  usual 
trees  found  are  the  acacia  and  the  tamarind. 
Lions,  elephants,  hippopotamuses,  etc.,  abound. 
The  bog  ores  yield  a  good  grade  of  iron.  No 
figures  are  given  for  the  population,  of  which 
the  negro  race  Funj  (q.v.)  forms  a  noteworthy 
part.  This  race  came  hither  about  the  year  1500 
from  Central  Africa,  and  founded  the  Sennar 
kingdom,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1821.  The 
old  capital.  Sennar.  on  the  Blue  Nile,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  suffered  in  the  rise 
of  Khartum.  Wod  lledina  and  ilesalamia,  both 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  are  important  towns. 

SENS,  saxs.  An  archiepiseopal  city  and  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  Yonne,  France,  70  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  on 
the  Yonne  River  (Map:  France,  K  3).    The  most 
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prominent  edifice  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Etienne.  It  dates  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, but  lias  undergone  frequent  restorations. 
It  is  of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
of  architecture,  the  latter  being  more  gen- 
erally used.  The  town  hall,  also  a  fine 
structure,  has  a  museum  of  precious  stones,  an 
art  gallery,  and  a  lilirary.  Manufacturing  is  the 
leading  industry,  the  chief  products  being  fer- 
tilizers and  farm  implements.  Population,  in 
1901,  14,902.  Sens,  the  ancient  Affcnticum,  at 
the  time  of  .Julius  Caisar  was  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Gaul  and  still  has  interesting  Roman 
remains.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
in  the  eightli  century.  The  see  was  changed  to  a 
bishopric  in  1791,  was  suppressed  in  1801,  and 
was  finally  restored  as  an  archbishopric  in  1807. 
The  Council  of  Sens  which  condemned  Abelard 
and  his  teachings  was  held  here  in  1141. 

SENSATION  (OF.  sensacion,  Fr.  sensation, 
from  Lat.  sinsatiis,  possessing  sense,  from  sen- 
siis,  sense,  feeling,  from  scntirc,  to  perceive;  con- 
nected with  Ir.  set,  Goth,  sinps,  AS.  sif,  jour- 
ney, way,  OHG.  simian,  to  journey,  Ger.  sinnen, 
to  perceive,  think).  A  term  in  psychology  connot- 
ing two  distinct  usages,  an  epistemological  and 
a  psychological.  The  psychological  usage  may 
itself  be  twofold,  functional  or  structural,  each 
usage  bringing  with  it  a  peculiar  set  of  prob- 
lems. Logically,  sensation  is  the  first  step 
in  knowing;  chronologically,  it  is  the  first 
manifestation  of  intellectual  function.  Ob- 
vious as  this  view  appears,  it  will  not  bear  the  test 
either  of  a  rigid  epistemology  or  of  accurate  psy- 
chological analysis.  Knowledge  does  not  proceed 
from  bare  sensations  to  complex  perceptions,  in 
its  advance  from  acquaintance-with  to  knowledge- 
about.  If  it  is  knowledge  at  all,  it  is  judgment 
(q.v.):  and  the  diff'erence  between  simple  and 
com])lex  judgments  is  not  the  difference  between 
sensation  and  perception.  Neither  are  the  intel- 
lectual functions  built  up.  in  the  time  order,  from 
the  juxtaposition  or  amalgamation  of  sensations 
into  perceptions ;  where  there  is  intellectual  func- 
tioning, there  is,  from  the  first,  the  function  of 
perceiving.  Sensation  has  in  reality  no  place, 
despite  tradition  and  historical  systems,  save  in 
a  structural  psychology-. 

Psychologically-  regarded,  sensation  is  an  ele- 
mentary or  simple  mental  process :  it  neither 
knows  nor  gives  knowledge,  it  is.  It  is  the  product 
of  analysis  and  abstraction ;  it  never  occurs  alone, 
and  never  has  occurred  alone.  Since,  however, 
there  is,  according  to  certain  psychologists,  a 
second  ultimate  structural  process,  the  affection 
(q.v,),  we  must  define  sensation  more  nearly. 
This  may  be  done  by  enumerating  its  introspec- 
tive differences  from  the  affection,  but  is  done 
most  simply  by  aid  of  a  psychophysical  reference; 
a  sensation,  we  may  say.  is  an  elementary  mental 
process  connected  with  (or  conditioned  upon)  a 
bodily  process  within  a  special  (specially  differ- 
entiated) bodily  organ.  While  such  a  definition 
is  not  as  satisfactory,  from  the  purely  psycholog- 
ical standpoint,  as  a  definition  which  should 
leave  psychophysics  out  of  account,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly luiobjectionable  working  formula,  and  has 
the  special  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  bring 
our  classification  of  sensations  (distinction  of 
senses)  into  relation  with  the  definition  of  sen- 
sation. 

Sensations  cannot  be  classified  otherwise  than 
psychophysically.    A  statement  of  the  introspec- 
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tivc  iliffereuces  bctwoeu  a  blue  niiil  a  toiio.  o.  g., 
must  necessarily  be  eunibrous  and  analogical; 
whereas  the  mention  of  eye  and  ear  is  >liurt  and 
adequate.  Psyeliology  tlicrefore  follows  the  linie- 
lionored  custom  of  referring  sensation-systems, 
modalities  or  senses  to  the  organs  of  sense. 

Sensation  in  physiology  is  the  perception  by 
the  mind  of  ehange  wrought  in  the  body.  It  is 
by  means  of  sensation  that  the  mind  ol)tains  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the  dillVrent 
parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  external  world. 
The  brain  is  the  true  organ  of  sensation,  but 
besides  this  there  must  be  pereejitive  organs  for 
receiving  and  conducting  tissues  (nerves)  for 
conveying  impressions  to  the  sensorium.  Sensa- 
tions are  usually  classed  as  cotiniuni  ami  special. 
Under  the  former  head  are  included  all  sensa- 
tions that  cannot  be  localized  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  boily,  such  as  fatigue,  discomfort, 
faintness,  satii'ty.  Inmgcr,  and  thirst.  In  this 
eUiss  are  also  included  irritations  of  the  nuieous 
membranes,  of  the  respiratory  tract  that  excite 
cough;  the  desire  to  defecate  or  urinate,  and.  in 
females,  the  sensations  that  precede  parturition; 
and  itching,  tingling,  burning,  and  aching.  The 
muscular  sense,  by  which  muscular  ellurts  are 
perceived  and  regulated,  nuist  aUo  be  considered 
as  a  common  sensation.  KiHcial  soisrilioiis  are 
five  in  number:  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
sight.  An  important  distinction  between  com- 
mon and  special  sensations  is  that  by  the  former 
certain  changes  in  various  portions  of  the  body 
are  perceived,  wliile  from  the  latter  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  is  gained  in  addition.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  seat  of  sensation 
lies  in  the  brain  and  not  in  the  special  organs, 
although  it  is  connuonly  said  that  we  hear  with 
the  ear,  see  with  the  eye,  etc.,  whereas  in  reality 
these  organs  merely  receive  impressions. 

Objcctire  seiifiatioiis  are  those  excited  by  some 
object  in  the  outside  world;  siibjcctirc  sciiKOtioiis 
originate  within  the  brain  itself.  Through  habit 
the  mind  is  accustomed  to  connect  all  sensations 
with  external  causes,  and  thisi  dilliculty  of  sepa- 
rating objective  and  subjective  sensations  often 
gives  rise  to  illusions.  These  may  be  aural.  o)iti- 
cal,  or  tactile,  and  are  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the   various    forms   of   delirimn. 

Certain  disorders  of  sensation  afTeet  the  nerves 
both  of  conunon  and  special  sensation.  These 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  hypera'sthesia. 
anaesthesia,  and  pariesthesia.  llyiiera'sthesia  is 
an  increased  sensibility  to  painful  impressions. 
It  is  seen  in  its  most  severe  form  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  nerves,  and  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  neuritis.  Ana^sthesiir  is  a  loss  of 
sensibility  complete  or  partial,  and  is  produced 
by  contact  with  various  drugs  (see  An.e.stuet- 
ICS),  exposure  to  cold,  and  certain  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system.  Paroesthcsia  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  disturlied  sensation  characterized  by  a 
number  of  subjective  sensations  such  as  nundj- 
ness.  prickling,  tingling,  and  burning.  It  may 
aflfect  any  part  of  the  body  surface,  and  occurs 
in  a  wide  variety  of  nervous  diseases.  See  Xer- 
vous  System  .vnd  Brain. 

Consult:  .Tames,  Principles  of  Psiichologi/ 
(New  York.  ISnO)  ;  Wundt,  Pliiisiolofiischc  Psi/- 
cholofiic  (Leipzig.  1S0.3)  :  Ladd.  Psiicliolofiu.  De- 
scriptive and  Explanntnrti  (New  York.  1804)  ; 
Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psi/cholo()!i.  trans.  (London, 
1895)  ;   Titchener,   Outline  of  Psychology    (New 


York,  I.Si)0)  ;  id.,  Experimental  Psychology  (ib., 
I'.tOI). 

SENSATIONALISM  (sometimes  called 
Sk.nni  Ai.i.sM ).  A  ti  rill  used  to  deHiginite  the 
theory  that  the  total  content  of  consciousness  in 
of  sense  origin;  that  all  the  higher  activities  of 
mind,  such  as  judgment  and  reasoning,  are  the 
results  left  by  the  impressions  originally  made 
upon  the  tiiljiilii  riisd  of  the  niiiul  by  external  oli 
jccts.  These  impressions,  at  first  imconnected, 
are  supposed  to  have  entered  into  nnituul  relation 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  association    I  see  .\.s.sO- 

ciATlo.v   OF   luEASj.     .\ g   sensationalists  are 

to  be  mentioned  the  Sophists  (i|.v.)  of  antii|uity, 
and  Hume  (q.v. )  and  Coiidillae  ic|.v.)  and  their 
lollowers  in  modern  times.  Locke  is  a  sensa- 
tionalist with  large  infusion  of  rationalism 
(ipv. )  in  his  doctrines.  The  classic  c-xpression 
of  the  principle  of  sensationalism  is  given  in  the 
Latin  sentence,  Mhil  isl  in  inl<lltelu.  i/uoil  non 
fueril    in   sinsn.      Sec  K.Nowl.KIKiK,  TllKOBY  ol'. 

SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.     A  novel  by 

.lane  .\ii>teii  (ISll).  Two  si>ti'rs,  Klinor  and 
-Marianne  Dashwood,  illustrate  these  two  cpiali- 
ties,  the  course  of  the  story  showing  the  elleets 
of  sutTering  on  the  impulsive,  uncontrolled  nature 
of  one  and  on  the  sedate,  unselfish  disposition  of 
the  other.  The  too  evident  purpose  haniiier:) 
the  story,  which  contains  some  excellent  cliar- 
acterizations,  as  Mrs.  Dashwood,  her  selfish  son, 
the  commonphue  Middletons,  and  vulgar  but 
kind  Mrs,  .Ii'niiings. 

SENSE    ORGANS.      See    Nervous    System, 

EVOH  TlOX    OF    THE. 

SENSES,  Sexsiiulity.     See  Sensation. 

SENSITIVE  BRIER.    See  Sensitive  Plant. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT.  A  common  name  of 
certain  species  of  Mimosa,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  irritaliility  (q.v.)  of  their  leaves.  Those 
species  wliicli  are  most  irritable  are  herbaceous 
or  half-shrubby  i)lants  with  beautifully  divided 
]iinnate  leaves.  The  leaHets  close  upward  in  pairs 
when  touched,  and  on  repeated  or  rough  touching 
the  leaflets  of  the  neighboring  pinnie  also  close 
together,  become  depressed,  and  lastly  the  whole 
leaf  hangs  as  if  withered.  If  the  stem  is  shaken, 
all  the  leaves  exhibit  the  same  phenomena,  .\fter 
a  short  time  the  leafstalk  rises,  and  the  leallet.s 
expand  again.  On  account  of  this  curious  and 
interesting  proiicrty,  some  of  the  sensitive  plants 
are  frecpicntly  cultivated  in  hothouses.  The  same 
faculty  is  possessed  by  the  sensitive  brier 
(Schrankia),  two  or  three  species  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  Southern  United  Stales,  and 
also  by  the  stamens  and  styles  of  many  plants, 
especially  of  certain  cacti.  By  extension,  all 
plants  which  respond  to  contact  stimuli  are  said 
to  be  sensitive,  and  in  tlie  widest  sen-c  all  plants 
may  be  included.  Some  plants  exceed  in  sensi- 
tiveness the  sense  organs  of  the  human  boily. 

SENSITIVITY  (from  scnsilire,  from  OF,, 
Vt.  sensilif.  from  Lat.  scniire.  to  perceive).  .\ 
term  used  in  ])sycbophysics.  meaning  "the  bare 
capacity  of  receiving  and  eonimnnicating  sensa- 
tions.' It  is  subdivided  into  modal  sensitivity 
(having  reference  to  a  whole  sense  departiuent) 
and  sensibilily  (having  reference  to  individual 
sensations).  Modal  sensitivity  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  sensations  possible  to  a  given 
sense,  e.g.  the  ear's  modal  sensitivity  is  given  by 
11,000.  the  number  of  distinguishable  tone  quali- 
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lies.  I  See  Auditio.n.)  Since  sensations  may  be 
iuvestigatuil  willi  ii'gaiU  to  tlieir  dillcrent  as- 
pects or  alliibutcs  (quality,  intensity,  extent, 
and  ilmatiou),  we  can  fuitlier  speak  ut  a 
qtialitatire,  intensive,  exte»sii-e,  ami  temporal 
sensibility.  (See  Li.mex.)  Consult:  Feelinev, 
Elemente  dcr  Psychophysik  (Leipzig,  1880)  ; 
Kueipe,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  translated  (Lon- 
don, 18n5). 

SENSORITJM  (Lat.,  sense  or  organ  of  sensa- 
tiuni.  llie  rolloetive  organ  of  sensation  or 
jiereeption.  The  cortex  or  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  with  the  important  ganglia  at  its  base,  is 
usually  meant  by  this  term  in  mo<lorn  (isychology. 

It  was  long  attempted  to  determine  some  one 
point  in  the  lirain  wliere  the  soul  is  especially  lo- 
cated or  centralized,  and  to  this  point  the  name  of 
sensorium  was  applied  in  the  older  psychological 
speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes  made  it  a 
small  body  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  called  the 
pineal  gland.  The  recent  views  of  the  nervous 
system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of 
tliis  nature:  in  consciousness  the  brain  generally 
is  active,  altliough  under  different  impressions 
and  ideas  the  ciirrents  may  be  presumed  to  follow 
difi'ercnt  nerve  tracks.  Consequently  no  meaning 
is  now  attached  to  a  sensorium  in  psychology,  as 
distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at  large.  See  NER- 
VOUS System  and  1!rain-. 

SENTENCE  (Lat.  sententia,  opinion,  trom 
sen li re .  to  perceive).  In  grammar,  an  expression 
of  articulate  speech,  either  oral  or  written,  which 
is,  in  the  judgment  both  of  the  speaker  and  hearer, 
an  organic  whole.  The  sentence  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  The 
subject  is  that  of  which  something  is  predicated; 
the  predicate  is  that  which  is  stated  or  asked  con- 
cerning the  subject.  It  is,  however,  possil)le  to 
have  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate,  or,  more 
rarely,  the  subject  is  suppressed,  if  it  may  be 
readily  supplied  by  the  hearer,  or  is  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  This  usage  is  character- 
istic of  the  interrogative,  imperative,  and  ex- 
clamatory types,  and  some  scholars  deny  that 
such  sentences  which  contain  no  expressed  sub- 
ject or  predicate  are  real  sentences.  On  this 
view  the  most  primitive  form  of  sentence  is  prob- 
ably the  assertive  or  predicative,  as  He  roines. 
From  this  type  was  developed  the  dubitative  or 
potential  sentence.  Perhaps  he  comes,  and  the  in- 
terrogative type.  Docs  he  come?  Here  may  be 
seen  the  subjectless  sentence  in  such  an  expres- 
sion as  Come?  with  the  answer,  A'o?  he.  or  (7s) 
he  (cominfi)  ?  with  the  answer.  No.  she.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  imperative  type  of  sen- 
tence, as  ;S7o/),'  John!  is  a  difficult  one.  It  seems 
on  the  M'hole  most  probable  that  this  was  the 
most  primitive  of  all  forms  of  the  sentence,  for 
it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imperative 
mood  and  the  vocative  case  were  originally  mere 
interjections,  the  most  primitive  of  all  forms  of 
speech.  (See  Inter.tections  :  Language.)  Evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  there  is  in  the  so-called 
single-membered  sentence,  even  in  its  earliest 
form  and  occurrence,  an  ellipsis  of  one  of  the  two 
members.  The  cry  of  an  animal  is  in  a  sense  a 
predicate  to  which  the  subject  is  supplied  by 
the  hearer. 

The  relation  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  sen- 
tence to  its  verbal  form  is  studied  most  explicitly 
In  logic,  where  propositions  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  or  degree  of  their  predications. 
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The  proposition,  in  best  usage,  is  the  verbal  ex- 
pression of  the  judgment  which  is  a  mental  act. 
The  main  differentiations  of  propositions  in  tra- 
ditional logic  are  into  affirmative  and  negative — 
IJc  comes.  He  docs  not  come ; — and  into  categori- 
cal, hypothetical,  and  disjunctive — He  comc»,  If 
he  comes  ue  shall  see  him,  He  may  or  he  may  not 
come.  The  logical  elements  of  a  predication,  the 
subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  corres])ond  very 
closely  to  the  grannnatical  elements  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  seem  to  furnish  a  basis  in  the  nature 
of  reasoning  for  the  analysis  of  grammatical 
forms.  In  certain  modern  logical  developments, 
however,  theories  of  judgment  consider  all  prop- 
ositions as  predicates  who.se  subject  is  reality  or 
the  orderly  system  of  human  knowledge.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  is  a  tacit  predication 
in  every  complete  expression,  in  the  interjection 
as  well  as  in  the  categorical  affirmation.  Proposi- 
tions, or  rather  judgments,  are  then  graded  u]jon 
a  psychological  scale  of  belief  and  certainty — the 
interjection  represents  the  inevitable  and  unques- 
tioned; the  categorical  affirmative  (or  negative) 
re])resents  a  conclusion  of  certainty  after  doubt; 
the  hypothetical  proposition  represents  a  gen- 
eralized case,  which  is  certain,  provided  the  hypo- 
thetical element  be  granted  or  occur ;  and  the  dis- 
junction is  a  predication  of  uncertainty  within 
the  limits  covered  by  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proposition.  All  grammatical  forms  of  the  sen- 
tence are  thus  more  or  less  elaborate  analyses  of 
complex  mental  states  in  which  each  verbal  unit 
represents  an  abstract  of  some  quality,  or  predi- 
cate of  the  subject  matter  of  thought.  The 
simplest  states  are  reflected  in  the  single-mem- 
bered sentence,  while  the  more  advanced  and  in- 
volved states  necessitate  various  types  of  verbal 
complication. 

Sentences  are  furthermore  classed  as  simple, 
compound,  and  complex.  Tlie  simple  sentence 
consists  of  a  single  subject  and  a  single  predicate, 
as,  He  corner.  The  compound  sentence  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  .subjects  and  predicates, 
either  of  which  sets  forms  in  itself  a  simple  sen- 
tence, and  whose  parts  are  normally  connected  by 
a  conjunction  (q,v.),  as  He  comes  here  and  he 
(joes  home.  The  complex  sentence  is  either  a 
simple  or  compound  independent  sentence,  part 
of  which  is  modified  by  a  dependent  sentence, 
normally  introduced  by  a  pronoun  (q.v. ),  but 
not  forming  by  itself  a  simple  independent  sen- 
tence, as  He  icho  wishes  comes,  and  he  who  is 
caper  that  more  may  come  goes  that  he  may  call 
them.  The  compound  or  paratactic  type  of  sen- 
tence is  almost  certainly  more  primitive  than  the 
complex  or  hypotactic  sentence.  Consult :  Del- 
briick,  Verglcichende  Syntax  der  indogermn- 
nischen  Sprachen,  vol  iii.  (Strassburg,  1900)  ;  id., 
Grnndfragen.  der  Sprachforschung  (ib.,  1901): 
Wundt,  VoVcerpsychologie,  i.,  "Die  Spraehe," 
(Leipzig,  1900)  •.id..l^prachgesch'iichtewid Sprnch- 
psychologic  (ib.,  1901;  Gabelentz,  f^prachwis- 
sensehaft  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1901)  ;  Paul,  Prinzipien 
der  fiprachgcschichte  (3d  ed.,  Halle,  1898)  ; 
•Tacobi,  Compositnm  iind  Xchenf)at~  (Bonn, 
1897)  ;  Hermann.  Gab  es  im  Tndoge^-mnnischen 
Vehensat::e?  (Giitersloh,  1894)  ;  Miklosich, 
finhjel-tlofse  fOitze  (Vienna.  1883)  :  Sigwart,  Tm- 
per.mnalirn  (Freiburg.  1888)  :  Kimball,  fitriic- 
ttire  of  the  English  l^enfence  (New  York,  1900). 
For  the  legal  aspect,  consult  Bosanquet,  Logic 
(London,  1888). 
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SENTENCE  (in  law).  In  its  l)ioado*t  Io;;al 
seusL',  a  jiidgiiunt  or  ducroe  of  a  court  or  jiul;;!': 
spocilieally  and  teohnioally,  a  decision  in  a  crimi- 
nal casp,  whifli  is  called  /I'/iii/  when  it  dfU'rniiiirs 
the  entire  case,  and  iitlcrlovulur;/  when  it  de- 
termines only  .some  point  incidental  to  the  pro-j- 
ress  of  the  case. 

When  a  sentence  is  finally  rendered  according 
to  law  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish  the 
prisoner  is  at  an  end.  but  the  sentence  in  many 
cases  may  be  in  the  alternative,  as  where  tlie 
prisoner  is  sentenced  to  ])ay  a  fine  or  in  default 
of  that  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  certain  period. 
When  the  sentence  by  its  terms  imposes  a  greater 
penalty  than  the  law  allows,  that  part  of  it  which 
is  within  the  law  will  stan<l  as  a  valid  sentence: 
and.  if  it  be  void  for  such  excess  or  for  other 
formal  defect,  the  court  may  resentence  tlu'  crimi- 
nal because  the  previous  judgment  was  not  a 
valid  one,  and  therefore  in  law  did  not  constitute 
a  sentence.  In  this  respect  the  sentence  is  nota- 
bly distinct  from  the  verdict,  a  defect  in  wdiich 
cannot  be  remedied  liy  again  subjecting  the  pris- 
oner to  trial.    See  Jeoparuy. 

When  the  sentence  is  for  imprisonment  for  two 
or  more  successive  terms,  or  to  the  payment  of 
a  fine  and  to  imprisonment  for  conviction  of 
more  than  one  crime,  as  where  the  indictment 
contains  counts,  or  specifieations,  charging  the 
commission  of  separate  though  connected  crimes, 
and  the  sentence  is  made  up  by  adding  together 
the  legal  penalties  for  the  several  crimes  com- 
mitted, it  is  called  an  accvmulative,  or,  more 
commonly,  cumulative  sentence.  Where  the  same 
offense  involves  a  double  penalty,  as  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  both  are  imposed,  the  sentence 
is  not  therefore  cumulative. 

The  iiHlctcniiiiKilr  sentence  has  arisen  from 
the  endeavor  to  shape  the  law  so  as  to  funiish  an 
incentive  to  convicted  criminals  to  reform.  It 
has  been  defined  as  a  sentence  which  is  '"im- 
posed by  the  court  without  fixing  a  definite  period 
of  limitation  or  term  of  imprisonment,  but  which 
simply  directs  that  the  convict  be  imprisoned  or 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  prison  authorities 
to  be  held  for  not  less  than  tlie  mininmm  nor 
longer  than  the  maximum  fixed  by  law  for  the  of- 
fense for  which  the  prisoner  stands  convicted." 
Provisions  have  been  made  by  statute  in  many  of 
the  States  for  the  imposition  of  such  sentences, 
and  they  have  been  found  to  work  well  in  prac- 
tice, although  the  merits  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  are  not  fully  conceded  by  all.  Such  sen- 
tences, as  above  defined,  have  been  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional in  some  States,  as  Ohio.  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Massachusetts,  but  were  held  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  State  of  ilichigan. 

See  for  further  information,  such  titles  as 
.TiRY ;  Punishment ;  and  consult  the  report  of  J. 
Franklin  Fort  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
(isns). 

SENTIMENT  (ilL.  senfimentum.  from  Lat. 
seniire,  to  perceive).  In  psychologj',  a  term 
sometimes  given  as  a  sub-heading  under  emo- 
tion (q.v.)  and  sometimes  set  off  as  a  distinctive 
mental  complex.  There  is  a  substantial  agree- 
ment among  psychologists  that  sentiment  is 
closely  related  to  emotion,  that  it  is.  however. 
less  abrupt,  and  contains,  at  least  usually,  a 
larger  intellectual  element. 

The  chief  classes  or  groups  of  sentiment  are 
logical,  social,  moral,  religious,  and  lesthetie. 
(1)    Logical   sentiments   are  the   feelings   which 


come  from  intellectual  processes  as  such:  judg- 
ment, thought,  reasoning,  argument.  (2)  The  so. 
cial  sentiments  are  those  that  are  aroused  di- 
rectly by  the  interaction  of  individuals  in  a 
cunnnunity.  They  include  pride,  innoi'cnee,  van- 
ity,  Inist,  security,  forgiveness,  compassion,  etc. 
{'i)  The  moral  or  etiiical  sentiments  attach 
Ihemselves  to  the  ideas  of  right  and  duly,  of 
moral    approbation   and   ilisapprobalion.   and     of 

conscienei'.     They  are  closely  allied  to  sm f  the 

social  sentiments.  (4)  The  religious  sentiments 
combine  in  various  ways  sentiments  from  all  the 
other  classes.  They  include  awe,  humility,  rev- 
erence, faith,  sinfulness,  exaltation,  and  repent- 
ance. (5)  The  a'sthetic  sentiments  centre  about 
judgments  .if  lieauty  and  uyline-s.  Consult  the 
aulliorities  nieiitiniicd   under   I'.motion. 

SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY,  A.  A  series  of 
sketches  by  St<Miie  (ITiiSi.  The  work  is  based 
upon  some  of  Sterne's  experiences  in  Southeni 
Frani'c,  where  he  spent  a  year,  owing  to  failiii}? 
health.  Sentimentalism  is  the  theme  of  the 
sketches,  which  are  also  characterized  by  their 
admirable    depiction  of  every-day  life. 

SENTINEL  (OF.,  Fr.  senliiicilc.  .sentinel, 
watch,  little  |iath,  diminutive  of  OF.  sente,  path), 
Sem'KY.  a  soldier  posted  in  some  responsible 
])Ositi(m  to  guard  or  protect  the  place,  persons, 
or  ]iroperty.  The  iluty  of  a  sentinel  is  one  of  the 
most  important  responsil)ilities  of  military  life. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  faithful  carrying  out  of 
sentinel  duty  is  an  effective  aid  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  good  order  and  military  discipline;  while, 
in  active  .service,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
camp  or  post,  and  frequently  the  lives  of  com- 
rades, will  depend  on  his  vigilance.  In  the 
United  States  Army,  post  and  camp  guards  are 
relieved  every  twenty-four  hour-,  and.  except  iu 
emergencies,  privates  are  not  detailed  for  guard 
duty  more  than  once  in  five  days.  During  their 
tour  of  <luty,  each  sentinel  is  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  olllcer,  the  olliei'r  of  the  day, 
and  the  officers  and  non-conunissioned  ollicers  of 
the  guard  onl.y,  and  all  persons,  of  whatever 
rank,  are  required  to  observe  respect  toward  him. 
He  must  not  permit  more  than  one  of  any  party 
to  approach  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
countersign.  The  punislunent  for  any  dereliction 
of  sentry  dtity  is  very  severe,  and  in  actual  war 
may  involve  the  death  penalty.     Sec  GUABO. 

SENUSSI,  sc-noo's?,  Mohammed  ibn  .Vli  e.s- 
Sexi.ssi.  A  N'orth-African  Moslem,  who,  under 
the  inlluencc  of  Wahabism  (See  Wahadis), 
founded  at  Mecca  in  1S:!7  a  brotherhood  for  the 
purification  and  propagation  of  Islam.  The 
founder  dieil  in  IS.'jf.  and  his  son  established  a 
Church-State  at  .lerabub,  in  the  Sahara,  between 
Egj'pt  and  Tripoli.  He  gave  himself  out  as  the 
Malidi  (q.v,).  and  undertook  by  the  ecdiectiiui  of 
arms  to  prepare  for  a  jiht'id  or  holy  war.  Tlie 
Brotherhood  of  es-Senussi  is  a  puritanic  order  of 
the  dervish  type,  secret  in  its  organization.  It  has 
some  120  centres  in  North  .\frica  and  .\rabia.  in- 
cluding a  strong  one  at  Mecca,  where  many  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  initiated. 
The  Senussi  movement  has  resulted  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  Mohammedanism  among  the  Smlanese 
tribes,  and  has  not  failed  to  take  on  a  political 
aspect.  Consult:  Dupont  and  Cappolani. /><'s  cmi- 
fr^rics  relifjiruscs   niusulm<inr.i    (.-\lgiers,    1S87). 

SEOUL,  s.i-ool'.  or  Son.,  more  properly  Han- 
YAXO.     The  capital  of  Korea,  about  3  miles  from 
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tlu'  north  bank  of  the  river  Han,  ami  about  19 
inilos  ill  a  dircit  line  east-northeast  of  Chemulpo, 
its  port  ou  the  Yellow  Sea  (.Map:  Korea,  G  4). 
It  lies  in  a  basin  surrouiuleii  by  rugged  hills,  and 
several  lofty  roeky  erags  rise  within  the  city. 
The  city  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  having 
a  circuit  of  about  10  miles  and  pierced  by  eight 
gate-ways.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  by 
two  broad  avenues,  intersecting  at  right  angles. 
The  remaining  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and 
crooked  lanes.  The  houses  are  as  a  rule  low 
nu-an  dwellings,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
mere  hovels.  The  [irincipal  edifices  are  the  old 
and  the  new  royal  palaces,  the  former  of  which 
is  an  e.vtensive  group  of  well  Iniilt  granite  struc- 
tures surrounded  by  beautiful  parks.  Other  no- 
table buildings  are  a  temple  of  Confucius,  the 
temple  of  royal  ancestors,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  i^eoul  has  an  electric  light  plant,  and 
an  electric  street-railway  runs  to  the  river  (lort, 
Kiong-san.  The  Han  has  not  sufficient  depth  to 
give  access  to  large  vessels,  but  a  railway  con- 
nects the  eity  with  Chemulpo.  Other  railway 
lines  are  under  construction  to  Fusan  and  Wiju. 
There  is  telegraphic  comnnmication  with  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  and  with  the  out- 
side world.  Seoul  is  the  social  and  educational 
centre  of  Korea.  Two  daily  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  several  schools  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages.  Seoul  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  in  1302.  and  was  opened  to 
foreigners  in  1883.     Population,  in  1002,  103,606. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE    (Lat.  separatus,  p.p. 

of  scpanirc.  u>  scpaiate,  from  se-,  apart  + 
parare,  to  prepare).  A  legal  term  commonly 
employed  to  denote  that  property  of  a  married 
woman  held  by  her  independently  of  her  hus- 
band's interference  and  control.  In  England  and 
in  most  of  the  United  States  the  common-law- 
rule  (see  Hu.si!and  anu  Wife)  have  been  modi- 
fied, and  in  some  respects  entirely  alirogated. 
by  statutes.  Tlie  tendency  is  to  give  a  married 
woman  the  complete  control  of  all  her  property 
as  if  she  were  single.  In  probably  all  of  the 
United  States,  by  statutes,  the  real  property  of  a 
married  woman  is  now  free  from  all  claims  of 
her  husband,  except  his  inchoate  right  to  curtesy, 
and  in  most  States  the  same  rule  applies  to  per- 
sonal property.  In  most  of  the  United  States 
the  savings  of  a  wife  out  of  money  given  to 
her  by  her  husband  for  household  expenses  do 
not  become  her  separate  property,  but  are  the 
property  of  her  husband.  Where,  however, 
property  is  conveyed  to  a  married  woman  by  an 
instrument  containing  conditions  and  limitations 
as  to  the  possession  and  disposition,  the  latter 
will  govern,  as  the  statutes  are  intended  to 
cover  only  cases  where  there  is  no  express  limita- 
tion of  ownership,  or  where  pi'operty  is  owned 
before  marriage  or  acquired  by  descent.  See 
Dower ;  Curtesy:  ilARRiACE. 

SEPARATION  (Lat.  se^mratio,  from  sepa- 
rare,  to  separate).  A  technical  legal  term,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  cessation  of  cohabitation  of 
husband  and  wife  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  law.  This 
is  commonly  done  where  husband  and  wife  be- 
lieve themselves  unable  to  agree  from  incompati- 
bility of  temper,  but  where  there  is  no  cause  for 
an  absolute  divorce,  and  often  no  cause  for  a 
judicial  separation.  The  parties  usually  sign  a 
separation  agreement,  which   generally  contains 


]U'Ovisions  for  the  wife's  maintenance  by  the  hus- 
band, the  disposition  and  custody  of  the  children, 
and  so  on.  The  law  does  not  favor  the  separation 
of  husband  and  wife,  and,  therefore,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  deliberately  drawn  up  with  an  intention 
to  live  apart  at  a  future  time,  it  will  be  null  and 
void.  However,  if  the  parties  are  living  apart, 
and  desire  to  take  this  means  to  avoid  disputes 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  wife's  main- 
tenance and  as  to  the  custody  of  children,  the 
agreement  will  be  enforced  by  the  courts.  Such 
an  agreement  does  not  prevent  the  parties,  at  any 
time,  from  resuming  cohabitation,  upon  which  it 
becomes  void.  While  a  husband  and  wife  are 
living  apart  under  a  separation  agreement,  the 
wife  caimot  bind  the  husband  for  her  necessaries, 
if  he  pays  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  if  that  amount  be  grossly  inadequate 
the  courts  may  compel  him  to  support  her  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  As  the  marriage  is  not  dis- 
solved by  such  separation,  adultery  on  the  part 
of  eitlier  is  ground  for  divorce ;  and,  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  the  husband  may  have  an 
action  for  criminal  conversation  with  the  wife, 
although  the  damages  may  be  nominal.  The 
statutes  of  several  States  prescribe  the  details  to 
be  observed  in  executing  articles  of  separation. 
See  Alimony  and  Divorce. 

SEPARATISTS  (Ger.  Separatisten) .  A  re- 
ligious social  organization  which  originated  in 
Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj'.  Its  members,  seeking  a 
deeper  religious  life  than  prevailed  in  the  Church, 
and  freedom  from  military  service,  to  which  they 
were  conscientiously  opposed,  and  refusing  to 
send  their  children  to  the  clerical  schools,  where 
principles  contrary  to  theirs  were  taught,  were 
severely  dealt  with.  Aided  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England  and  led  by  Joseph 
Biiumeler  (q.v.),  they  came  to  America  in  1817, 
and  were  received  by  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  same  year  they  bought  a  tract  of  land  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  and  foimded  their 
settlement  of  Zoar.  In  their  Code  of  Prin- 
ciples they  avow  belief  in  the  ordinary  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  Christianity;  all  ceremonies 
are  banished  and  declared  useless  and  injurious; 
honors  due  to  God,  such  as  uncovering  the  head 
or  bending  the  knee,  are  refused  to  mortals; 
separation  is  declared  from  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  constitutions ;  the  necessit.y  of  the 
political  government  is  recognized :  and  fidelity 
to  the  constituted  authorities  is  professed.  Al- 
though a  rule  of  marriage  was  laid  down,  com- 
plete sexual  abstinence  was  held  to  be  more  com- 
mendable; and  marriage  was  not  practiced  till 
about  1830,  after  which  time  it  became  common. 
Articles  establishing  a  community  of  goods  and 
interests  Avere  adopted  in  1810.  '  An  act  of  in- 
corporation for  'the  Separatist  Society  of  Zoar' 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in 
1832.  .Joseph  Biiumeler  was  chosen  the  principal 
executive  officer,  or  'general  agent,'  and  contin- 
ued its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  leader  till 
his  death  in  18.53.  The  members  of  the  society 
were  of  two  classes,  novices  and  full  members. 
The  novices  or  probationers  served  for  one  year 
before  being  admitted  to  membership  of  the'sec- 
ond  class.  Their  obligations  were  renewed  on 
entering  into  full  membership,  and  in  addition 
the  candidate  made  a  full  and  final  surrender  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  of  all  that  he  might 
acquire.     Religious   services  were   held  on   Sun- 
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days,  witli  siiifrin;;.  rcailiiif;  of  the  Uilile,  and  at 
tlio  priiuipal  mif  tinjr  a  ilisioviise  l)_v  I'iiuinclt'i'.  or. 
after  his  dcatli.  tin-  ri'ailiii^'  of  one  of  his  printed 
discourses,  but  no  audible  prayer.  l)a|>tisin  and 
llie  Lord's  Su])|)er  were  not  reeo<;nized.  .Marria;.'e 
was  not  ])erniitted  outside  of  tlie  society.  Dis- 
putes were  .settleil  by  arbitration.  (See  Zo.vi! 
CoMMUXlTY. )  Consult  Xordholl'  Cumiintnixliv 
iSocicd'ts  (Now  York,  1874)  ;  Randall,  Historii  of 
the  Zoar  Society  (CoUunbus,  1900).  with  a  full 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society;  Hinds, 
American  Comnnuiitics  (Chicago,  1002);  Hiiu- 
nicler.  Die  tciihre  Reparation,  etc.  (Zoar,  185(i). 

SEPARATOR  (Lat.  separator,  one  who  sepa- 
rates, from  sriHirare,  to  separate).  An  apparatus 
used  in  dairying;  to  remove  the  cream  from  the 
milk  by  centrifugal 
force  frenerated  in  a 
rapidly  revolving  bowl. 
It  .supplants  the  grav- 
ity process  connnonly 
used.  The  earliest 
form  of  separator  con- 
sisted of  buckets  sus- 
pended from  arms  at- 
tached to  a  vertical 
shaft.  When  the  shaft 
revolved  rapidly  the 
buckets  swung  out  in 
a  nearly  horizontal 
position  and  the  milk 
in  them  was  sejiaratcd 
into  layers  of  cream 
and  skim  milk.  The 
modern  form  consists 
of  a  bowl  or  drum 
capable  of  being  re- 
volved at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  with  ar- 
rangements for  admitting  the  milk  and  removing 
the  cream  and  skim  milk.  The  process  of  se|)ara- 
tion  is  continuous,  a  steady  stream  of  milk  run- 
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SECTIONAL   VIEW  OF   DE     LAVAL  HAND-POIVEB    CREAM   8EPA- 
RATOR. 

ning  into  the  bowl,  and  skim  milk  and  cream 
pouring  out  through  the  respective  tubes.  The 
rapidity  of  separation  and  the  richness  of  the 
cream   are   under  the   control    of   the   operator. 


Separators  vary  in  size  and  in  detail  of  construc- 
tion. The  small  separator-,  run  by  hand  separato 
from  17.")  to  ;JoO  pounds  of  milk  an  hour,  ami  the 
larger  power  inacliines  up  to  :10I)U  poumi-.  When 
properly  run  the  better  makes  of  bdth  liaiiil  and 
power  separators  leave  only  abiMil  11.1  per  cent. 
of  fat  or  less  in  the  skim  milk.  The  perflation 
of  the  separator  has  b.-en  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  devidopment  and  improvement  of 
dairying    (i|.v.). 

SEPHAR'DIM.     See  Asiikkx.v/im;  .Jews. 

SEPHAR'VAIM  (Heb.  .SV/i/iartcIm ).  Ac- 
cording to  11.  Kings  xix.  l.'J,  Isaiah  xxxvi.  19, 
xxxvii.  1.3,  a  city  in  Syria  captured  by  the  As- 
syrians. It  has  been  idenlilied  with  Siliraim  of 
Kzek.  xlvii.  10,  lying  between  Damascus  and 
Hamath.  It  .seems  to  be  mentioned  also  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle,  i.  28.  The  same  name  oc- 
curs also  in  II.  Kings  xvii.  24,  .tviii.  34,  as  one 
of  the  places  from  which  colonies  were  brought 
into  Samaria.  Here  views  diller.  Some  scholars 
identify  this  locality  with  the  one  first  men- 
tioned; others  hold  that  the  rea<ling  here  should 
be  Sip])ar,  the  famous  North  liabylimian  city, 
the  present  form  arising  from  confusion  of  the 
whole  text  with  xix.  l.'i.  .\ccording  to  II.  Kings 
xvii.  31,  the  Sepharvites  introduced  the  worship 
of  Adrammelech  and  Anamnieleeh,  oliscure  dei- 
ties, whose  names  point,  however,  rather  to  the 
Syrian  than  to  the  Babylonian  city. 

SEPIA  (Lat.,  from  (Jk.  o-TjTrfo,  cuttleDsh,  se- 
pia I .  A  brown  iiigment  now  little  used,  but 
formerly  much  valued  as  a  water-color.  It  is 
])repared  from  the  secretion  in  the  'ink-bag'  of 
cuttle-fishes.  This  substance  is  agitated  in  water 
to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly  to  subside, 
after  which  the  water  is  poured  oil'.  an<l  the  sedi- 
ment, when  dry  enough,  is  formed  into  cakes  or 
sticks.  In  this  state  il  is  called  "India  ink.'  If, 
however,  it  is  diss(dvcd  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
])otash.  it  becames  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and 
filtered,  after  which  the  alkali  is  neutralized 
witli  an  acid,  and  the  brown  pigment  is  pre- 
cipitated and  dried:  this  constitntes  the  proper 
sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy,  great 
numbers  of  the  species  which  yields  il  most 
abundantly  {Sepia  officinalis)  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean.  India  ink  is  prepared  in 
China.  .Japan,  and  India,  where  it  is  used-  both 
as  an  ink  and  as  a  pigment. 

SEPOY  (Hind.,  Pers.  sii>ahi,  soldier,  horse- 
man, from  Pcrs.  sdpuh.  siipt'ih.  army).  .\  native 
British  Indian  soldier.  They  have  been  a  part 
of  the  liritish  forces,  irregular  and  regular,  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  rel>ellion,  have  ever  been 
loyal  to  (Jreat  Britain.  (For  Sepoy  Rebellion,  see 
Ix[)i.\.)  They  consist  of  practically  every  race 
p.nd  tribe  in  India,  and  are  oHii'ered  by  both  na- 
tive*  and  Kuropcans.  The  higher  grailes  are  all 
held  by  Europeans.  See  Armies,  paragraph  de- 
voted to  India  under  liritish  Empire. 

SEPP,  zr-p,  .ToiT.\XN  XKPOMfK  (1816—).  A 
(Mriiiiin  Catholic  Church  liist(U-ian.  born  at  Tiilz, 
Bavaria.  .\fter  studying  philosophy  and  the- 
ologv-  in  Alunich  and  visiting  the  Kast  (lS4.'>-40). 
he  became  professor  of  history  at  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Munich,  was  deposed  in  IS47,  rein- 
stated in  IS.'iO.  and.  for  personal  reasons,  re- 
tired in  lS(i7.     He  was  elected  to  the  Frankfort 
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Parliament  in  1848,  to  the  German  Customs  Par- 
liament in  18(J8,  and  to  the  Bavarian  Chamber  in 
1849  and  1809.  He  was  an  eiithusiastiu  advocate 
of  a  united  Germany.  His  principal  writings  in- 
clude: IhiK  IaUii  Jcsu  Christi  (2d  ed.,  18r);i-U2)  ; 
Thuttn  und  hchren  Jesu  in  ihrcr  welt geschicht- 
licheii  Bcglaiibiyiiiig  (18G4);  Geschichie  der 
Aposlcl  toiii  Tudc  Jcsu  bis  zur  Zcrstiiritng  Je- 
rusalcms  (2d  ed.  1860)  ;  Dos  Ecidciitum  und 
dessen  Bcdeuiung  fur  das  Chrislcntum  (1853); 
Jenisalcin  und  das  Ueilige  Land  (2d  ed.  1878)  ; 
a  biography  of  Oorrcs  (1890);  and  numerous 
contrilintions  to  the  local  history  of  Bavaria. 

SEPPHOR'IS  (Heb.  .Si>/)on'  or  tiippurln).  A 
city  of  (ialilee.  fanious  in  later  Jewish  histoiy, 
the  modern  SalTuriye.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  hill  three  miles  west  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  in 
the  midst  of  a  regi(m  once  famed  for  fertility. 
The  place  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
is  identified  by  the  Talmud  with  Kitron  (Judges 
i.,  .30).  It  is  lirst  mentioned  by  Josephus  for 
the  date  B.C.  104.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "the  great- 
est city  in  Galilee  and  built  in  a  very  strong 
place."  Gabinius  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee 
(about  B.C.  57).  Originally  a  strong  .Tewish  cen- 
tre. Varus  expelled  the  Jewish  element  (B.C.  4), 
and  it  became  for  a  time  predominantly  Gentile. 
Herod  Antipas  handsomely  I'ebnilt  it.  and  it 
alternated  with  his  other  creation  of  Tiberias  as 
the  Galilean  capital.  In  the  Jewish  revolt  it 
was  plundered  by  Josephus.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius  it  was  called  Dioc;psarea  and  had  the  right 
of  coinage.  It  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Talmud  as  the  residence  for  17  years  of  Rabbi 
Judah  ha-Jfasi,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (died 
A.D.  217),  who  made  it  the  great  school  of 
Galilee  until  the  rise  of  that  of  Tiberias.  It 
thus  became  again  a  centre  of  Jewish  life,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  Jewish  insurrection  in  339, 
W'hich  caused  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  It 
was  early  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  annuncia- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  home  of  her 
parents.  Considerable  remains  of  a  large  Cru- 
sader church  exist.  Consult  the  Surt^ct)  of  ^Yest- 
ern  Palestine,  vol.  i.  (London.  1881 ) ,  and  Baedek- 
er's Palestine  and  >S'yrio ;  for  the  Greek  refer- 
ences, consult  Schiirer,  History  of  the  Jewish 
People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eng.  trans., 
Edinburgh,  1890)  ;  for  Talmudic  references, 
Neubauer.  Geographie  du  Talmud   (Paris,  1868), 

SEPTARIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
septum,  swptum,  inclosure,  hedge,  fence,  from 
sepire.  scepire.  to  hedge  in,  from  sepcs.  swpes, 
hedge,  fence).  Ovate  nodules  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone or  clay  ironstone,  usually  divided  into  angu- 
lar fragments  by  reticulating  fissures  that  have 
been  filled  with  calcite  or  barytes.  The  fissures 
are  due  to  cracking  of  the  nodule  while  drying. 
Some  organic  substance,  such  as  a  plant  or  shell, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of  septaria 
and  evidently  formed  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  mineral  materials  were  deposited  from  solu- 
tion. 

SEPTEMBER,     See  Calendar, 

SEPTEMBRISTS  (Fr.  Septemhriseurs) .  The 
name  given  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  'Septem- 
ber massacres'  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  from 
September  2  to  7,  1792.  See  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

SEPTENNIAL  ACT  (from  Lat.  septennium, 
space  of  seven  years,   from   septennis,  of  seven 
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years,  from  scpteni,  seven  +  annus,  year).  An 
act  of  the  English  Parliament  passed  in  1716 
fixing  the  Parliamentary  term  at  seven  years. 
Since  1694  the  term  had  been  three  years,  but  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  of  general  elections 
at  such  short  intervals  and  the  desire  of  the 
Whigs  to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political 
action  by  maintaining  themselves  in  power  the 
longer  term  was  substituted.  Moreover,  the  fear 
on  account  of  the  Jacobite  revolt  rendered  it  un- 
safe for  the  Whig  Jlinistry  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
general  election.  The  right  of  a  Parliament  to 
perpetuate  its  own  existence  beyond  the  legal 
term  was  the  sul>ject  of  general  opposition  and 
was  violently  contested.  The  Septennial  law  is 
still  in  force,  although  by  usage  the  length  of  a 
Parliament  seldom  exceeds  six  years. 

SEPTET  (from  Lat.  sepiem,  seven).  In  music, 
a  composition  for  seven  voices  or  instruments. 
Instrumental  septets  are  almost  invariably  cycli- 
cal works  in  sonata  form.  Beethoven's  famous 
septet  (op.  20)  is  written  for  violin,  viola,  horn, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  'cello,  and  double  bass:  but 
there  is  no  general  specification  as  to  what  in- 
struments shall  be  used  in  the  septet, 

SEPTICEMIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  <n,irTiK6,, 
sepiikos,  putrefying  -f-  al/jia,  haima,  blood), 
Sepsls,  or  Septic  Inj'ECTION'.  A  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  body  due  to  ali.sorption  of  bacteria 
and  their  circulation  in  the  blood.  It  is  com- 
monly termed  blood-poisoning,  and  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  entrance  of  decomposed  tissue  into 
the  blood.  It  is  now  definitely  known  to  be  ]iro- 
duced  by  the  bacteria  streptococcus  and  staphy- 
lococcus. It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  toxse- 
mia  on  the  one  hand  and  pyaemia  (q.v. )  on  the 
other.  Toxsemia  is  properly  used  to  designate 
a  systemic  condition  in  which  the  poisons  or 
toxins  alone  of  pathogenic  bacteria  present  in 
the  body  are  absorbed  and  diffused  throughout 
the  body  by  means  of  the  blood  and  lymph.  In 
septic;vmia  not  only  the  poison,  but  also  some 
of  the  bacteria  themselves  are  distributed  through 
the  body  through  the  same  channels.  In  pyemia 
not  only  are  both  toxins  and  bacteria  present 
in  the  blood,  but  the  latter  find  lodgment  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  there  to  set  up  new  foci 
of  infection.  The  micro-organisms  responsible 
for  septiciemia  are  the  same  as  those  concerned 
in  the  production  of  pyaemia.  The  bacteria  may 
ijsually  be  found  in  the  blood.  The  changes  in 
the  internal  organs  may  be  slight  or  there  may 
be  the  usual  evidences  of  infection  in  albuminoid 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
organs.  The  lymph  glands  are  usually  swollen 
and  the  spleen  congested  and  enlarged.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
commonly  shows  an  acute  catarrhal  condition. 
The  blood  is  apt  to  be  thin,  somewhat  tarry  in 
color,  and  its  coagulability  is  lessened.  When 
septic  infection  results  from  an  external  wound, 
the  wound  itself  may  appear  healthy,  or  may 
show  evidences  of  more  or  less  infection.  In  such 
an  infection  as  medical  students  incur  by  cutting 
themselves  while  dissecting,  the  wound  usually 
shows  marked  evidence  of  the  condition,  while 
red  streaks  running  up  the  arm  along  the  course 
of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  show  the  course 
which  the  infection  has  followed.  In  very  severe 
cases  oedema  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
wound  may  develop. 

Septicaemia  is  a  surgical  disease.     It  was  fre- 
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quent  in  surgit;il  warils  of  hospitals  Ijcloie  the 
ailvunt  of  listei-isiii  and  sulisi^quoiil  prfcautioMary 
aseptic  iiieasuros.  It  always  follows  infection  of 
au   open   wound. 

Puerperal  septiea'niia.  or  'child-bed  fever.'  owes 
its  orij;in  to  infection  with  streptococcus  throu<;h 
the  bleeding  surfaces  of  the  newly  emptied  uter- 
us. The  symptoms  of  seiitic;vmia  are  a  chill  or  a 
succession  of  chills,  followed  by  a  continued  hipli 
fever,  with  delirium,  prostration,  and  rapid 
emaciation.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  internal 
organs  or  in  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  condition  tonics  and  tissui'-builders  and 
local  disinfectants  are  necessary.  The  antistrep- 
tococcal  serum  has  proved  ellicacious  in  many 
cases.  (See  Serim  Tiier.vpy. )  Sepsis  may 
occur  during  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  Malta 
fever,  and  many  other  diseases,  in  which  ulcera- 
tion or  an  open  wo\md  nlVers  entrance  to  bacteria. 

SEPTIM'IUS  SEVE'RXJS,  .\Ktii  of.  A  well- 
preserved  triumphal  arch  on  the  Roman  Forum, 
at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way.  erected  in  \.n.  203 
by  the  senate  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  the 
Parthians  and  Arabians,  and  ile<licated  to  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Scvcrus  and  his  sons  Cara- 
calla  and  G*a.  The  arch  is  7.5  feet  high  and  82 
feet  broad,  with  tliree  passageways  connected  by 
a  cross  passage.  On  each  face  of  the  arch  are 
four  composite  columns  on  pedestals  l)earing 
groups  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  Above  the 
outer  arches  are  panels  representing  in  low  relief 
the  eastern  campaigns  of  Severus.  The  name  of 
Geta  was  removed  from  the  inscription  on  the 
areh  after  his  murder  in  212.  and  the  space  filled 
by  a  laudatory  addition  to  the  name  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  The  arch  during  a  part  of  the 
iliddle  Ages  served  as  a  stronghold,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  side  passages  were  rented 
as  shops.  The  surrounding  rubbish  was  partially 
removed  in  1S03  by  Pius  VII. 

SEPTIMOLE.  In  music,  the  same  as  sep- 
tuplet    (q.v.). 

SEPTUAGINT  (from  Lat.  srpfuagiiita,  sev- 
enty). The  common  designation  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
tradition  that  it  was  made  by  seventy-two  trans- 
lators in  seventy-two  days  at  the  order  of  Ptolemv 
II.  Philadelphus  (B.C."  285-247)  is  worthless. 
An  e.xamination  of  the  work  sliows  that  it  is  by 
dift'erent  hands,  and  that  ditTerent  portions  date 
from  dift'erent  times.  It  was  doubtless  made  for 
the  use  of  Alexandrian  Jews  who  had  gradually 
lost  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
law  was  probably  translated  first,  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  this  portion  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  thought  by  some 
scholars  to  be  correct.  The  concluding  por- 
tion may  be  as  late  as  the  last  century  before 
the  Christian  Era.  The  language  is  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek,  and  the  apocryjihal  as  well  as 
the  canonical  books  are  included.  The  LXX. 
was  held  in  the  very  highest  repute  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  gradually  it  found  its 
way  into  Palestine.  It  is  the  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  cited  by  Philo,  .Joscplius.  and  the  New 
Testament  writers.  It  was  read  and  interpreted 
in  the  synagogues  of  Egypt  for  some  centuries 
after  the  Christian  Era,  was  highl.v  esteemed 
by  the  earlv  Church,  and  many  of  the  versions 
for  use  in  diflferent  Christian  communities  were 
made  from  it.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church.     Its  greatest  value  at  present  is  for  the 
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textmil  criticism  oi  the  Old  lestiimnit.  Kor 
manuscript  anti  editions,  anil  further  detiiiU,  see 
liini.K,   heading   Vitsioiis. 

SEPTUPLE!  (from  T,at.  sc/j/iiyWum,  8eptui>le, 
from  .sipli  III.  seven  -f-  -/i/tix,  -f(dd).  .\  group  of 
seven  e<|ual  notes,  which  are  to  lie  performed  \a 
(he  time  usually  given  to  four  notes  of  the  sanio 
kind  (in  conmum  time),  or  to  mix  notes  (in  xix- 
eighth  time).  It  is  called  for  by  the  sign  T 
placed    abiivi-    the   group. 

SEPULCHRAL  MOUND  (Lat.  iiii"'lcralis, 
relating  to  a  tomb,  from  .M/jii/criiHi,  w />ii/e/irum, 
tomb,  sepulchre,  from  sriirlirr,  to  bury  I.  A 
nmund  erected  as  a  memorial  for  the  di'ail.  The 
]iraclice  of  rearing  mounils  of  earth  and  slono 
over  the  dead  may  be  traicil  to  remotest  an- 
tiquit.v  and  the  lowest  grades  of  Innujin  culture. 
The  first  and  earliest  type  was  merely  a  heap, 
without  a  central  cavity  or  much  attention  to 
outward  form.  Here  a  single  corpse  is  covered 
with  a  pile  of  rocks  or  a  heap  of  dirt  scraped  up 
and  carried  in  baskets.  In  the  belter  forms  tho 
materials  are  selected  and  the  surface  covered 
with  sods  or  trees.  The  original  mound  was 
conoid  or  the  form  of  the  bodv;  b\it  in  later 
times  geometric  structures  of  exact  outline  were 
erected.  Then  came  the  log  pen,  the  cy^t  of 
rough  slabs,  the  laid  up  inelosure,  the  mcgalithic 
cell,  the  tomb  of  masonry,  and  the  mausoleum 
covered  with  earth.  In  these  various  imlosures 
the  dead  were  doubled  uj).  laid  out.  heaped  iu 
ossuaries,  or  incinerated,  the  ashes  being  min- 
gled with  the  soil  or  imirned.  The  mounds  of 
-Vmeriea  furnish  a  great  variety  of  these  sepul- 
chral remains  ranging  from  the  mere  heap  to  the 
scpiarcd  pyramid.  Great  tumuli  and  barrows 
(q.v. )  are  found  throughout  Northern  Europe 
from  the  British  Isles  to  Ikraine.  and  they  are 
to  be  seen  in  Xorthern  .\frica  and  in  .\sia.     See 

15lRI.\I,. 

SEPULCHRE,  TiiK  Holy.    See  Holy  Sepil- 

SEPULVEBA,  sa'piiTd  vri'nj\.  Ji  ax  Ginez  de 
(c.l4!tn-1574  I .  .A  Spanish  historian,  born  near 
Cordova.  He  studied  at  .Mcala,  and  after  living 
in  Italy  until  153(>  returned  to  Spain  an 
chaplain  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V..  and 
preceptor  to  his  son.  afterwards  Philip  II.  His 
earlv  polemical  writings  against  l.ntbcr.  and 
against  Las  Casas  on  slaverv,  brought  him  into 
)irominence.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  l^ifr  of 
Cardinal  Albornoz,  Hixtoricv  Caroli  V.  [mprrn- 
foris  Lihri  .V.V.V..  and  De  Hrbtis  Wi.s'/ianorHW 
ClcstcD  iifl  Xorum  Orlirm  Mrxiciinnjtir.  His  works 
were  published  iu  178(1  in  four  volumes  by  the 
Koyal   .\<'ademy  of  Madrid. 

SEQUA'NI.  A  tribe  of  ancient  Gaul,  de- 
scribed by  Ca'sar  in  the  first  book  of  his  Hrlliim 
flallicum.  The.v  seem  to  have  been  of  Celtic 
stock,  and  to  have  inhabited  the  district  later 
known  as  Franche-ComtC-  and  Hurgundy.  Their 
chief  town  was  Vesontio  (the  later  Hi^sam.-on). 
They  took  their  name  from  the  river  Sequana 
(now  the  Seine),  which  had  its  source  within 
their  territory.  This  district  formed  a  separate 
province,  called  Maxima  Seqnanorum,  under  the 
Kmpirc. 

SEQUENCE  (OV.  sequence.  Ft.  si'quence.  from 
T.at.  sciiucntin,  sequence,  from  seqiii.  to  follow; 
connected  with  Gk.  lireaBat.  hrpesthai.  Skt.  sac, 
to  follow,  Goth.  .<iaihw<in,  OIIG.  sfhan.  Ger.  sehcn, 
AS.  sCon,  Eng.  see).    In  liturgies,  a  liynin  intro- 
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duct'd  iu  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Alleluia  before  the  gospel  in  the  muss,  prob- 
ably with  the  original  idea  of  supplying  words 
forthe  protracted  series  of  notes  known  as  neunies 
(q.v.).  They  were  also  known,  especially  in 
Kngland  and  l-'rance,  as  proses,  because  the 
earlier  ones  were  not  metrical.  Notker,  a  monk 
of  Saint  tlall,  was  the  earliest  great  composer  of 
them,  and  his  work  spread  very  widelj-  through- 
out Europe;  by  1500  his  beautiful  sequence  for 
Whitsunday,  "Veni  sancte  Spiritus,"  was  adopted 
in  at  least  150  dioceses  and  religious  Unlers. 
Adam  of  iSaint  Victor  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  second  period.  The  sequences  were  principal- 
ly used  in  tlie  north  of  Europe;  they  are  rare 
in  Italian  and  [Spanish  missals,  and  the  Cister- 
cians and  Carthusians  never  adopted  them.  In 
1570  the  revised  Koman  missal  limited  the  num- 
ber of  sequences  to  five,  including  the  "Stabat 
Mater,"  "Lauda  Sion,"  and  "Dies  irse."  As  a 
term  in  the  theory  of  music,  a  sequence  denotes 
the  frecpient  repetition  of  a  musical  phrase,  each 
repetition  ascending  or  descending  by  a  certain 
interval.  Although  the  older  masters  frequently 
made  use  of  sequences,  theorists  were  unable  to 
explain  their  exact  character.  Fctis  finallj'  dis- 
covered that  a  sequence  is  a  purely  melodic,  not 
a  harmonic  progression,  and  that  therefore  in 
this  particular  case  the  rules  of  strict  harmony 
nmst  be  suspended.  Consult:  Daniel,  Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus  (Leipzig,  1844)  ;  ilone.  Lutein- 
ischc  llymneii  des  Mittelalters  (Freiburg,  1S5.3- 
55)  ;  Gautier,  Histoire  de  la  poesio  Utxtrgique 
(Paris,   1S8G). 

SEQUESTRATION  (Lat.  sequestratio,  from 
sequcslrurr,  to  surrender,  lay  aside,  remove,  from 
sequester,  mediator,  agent,  probably  from  sequi, 
to  follow).  An  equitable  process  directing  a 
sheriff,  or  four  or  more  commissioners,  to  seize 
and  take  possession  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
fendant, or  person  in  contempt  of  court,  and  re- 
ceive the  rents  and  profits,  if  any,  until  some 
decree  or  order  of  the  court  is  satisfied,  or  until 
litigation  in  regard  to  the  property  is  determined. 
It  was  employed  to  enforce  the  payment  of  money 
damages,  whiclv  are  often  granted  as  incidental 
to  the  main  relief  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  decrees  of  the  court,  where 
a  person  was  in  contempt.  In  a  few  States  this 
process  is  still  commonly  employed  for  the  above 
purposes,  but  in  most  jurisdictions  the  process 
of  execution  has  superseded  it,  although,  imless 
expressly  abolished  by  statute,  the  courts  of 
equity  may  still  resort  to  it  in  the  proper  eases. 
See  Equity;  Coxtempt;  and  the  autliorities 
there  referred  to. 

SEQUIN  (Fr.  sequin,  from  It.  zecchino, 
sequin,  frmu  -ccco,  Sp.  seca,  seca,  mint,  from  Ar. 
sikka.  die  for  coins).  A  gold  coin,  first  struck 
at  Venice  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  about  the  size  of  a  ducat  (q.v.), 
and  equivalent  to  $2.33  American.  Coins  of  the 
same  name,  but  varying  in  value,  were  issued  by 
other  States. 

SEQUOIA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Se- 
quoya,  or  George  Guess).  A  genus  of  coniferous 
trees  closely  allied  to  the  cypress.  Only  two  spe- 
cies persist,  both  in  California.  They  are  the 
big  tree  {Sequoia  giyantea)  and  the  redwood 
(q.v.)  {Sequoia  semperviretis) .  The  former  is 
the  largest  American  forest  tree  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.     The  average  height  of  the 


trees  is  said  to  be  about  275  feet,  although  speci- 
mens exceeding  320  feet,  with  a  trunk  diameter 
of  30  to  35  feet  near  the  ground,  have  been  meas- 
ured. The  trees  are  buttressed  at  base,  so  thao 
they  lose  their  diameter  rapidly  for  a  few  feet, 
after  which  they  taper  gradually  and  are  fre- 
quently 100  to  150  feet  without  a  branch.  The 
wood  is  light,  soft,  coarse-grained,  and  durable, 
especially  when  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
heart  wood  is  red,  turning  darker  upon  exposure : 
the  sap  wood  is  tliin  and  white.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  spongy-  and  fluted,  often  two  feet  thick. 
The  tree  contains  little  resin. and  does  not  burn 
readily.  The  big  tree  is  found  only  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  at  elevations  be- 
tween 5000  and  7000  feet.  It  occurs  in  scattered 
groves  along  with  other  coniferous  trees,  in  no 
place  forming  pure  forests.  These  groves,  of 
which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  occur  from  Placer 
to  Tulare  County,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles 
near  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  Calaveras  and 
Mariposa  groves  are  the  best  known.  The  for- 
mer contains  about  100  trees  of  large  size,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  tallest 
specimen  now  standing  is  the  'Keystone  State,' 
which  is  325  feet  tall,  and  what  is  llelieved  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  standing  is  the  'Em- 
pire State,'  with  a  circumference  of  94  feet.  A 
fallen  specimen  known  as  the  'Father  of  the 
Forest'  was  broken  in 
falling,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated as  more  than  400 
feet  tall.  The  Mariposa 
grove  contains  about  500 
trees  of  all  sizes,  of< 
which  perhaps  100  are 
large  specimens.  A  num- 
ber of  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the 
State  and  National  For- 
est Reserves,  but  the 
finest  are  upon  private 
holdings.  The  discovery 
of  the  first  of  these  big 
trees  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  hunter  named 
Dowd  in  1S.50,  1)ut  it  is 
claimed  that  John  Bid- 
well  actually  visited  the 
same  grove,  the  Cala- 
veras, in  1841.  and  to 
him  should  be  given  the 
credit  of  their  discov- 
ery. The  proper  botani- 
cal name  to  be  applied 
to  this  tree  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
In  England  it  is  generally  known  under  the  name 
Wellingtonia  gigantea.  but  as  the  tree  does  not 
differ  from  Sequoia  the  name  was  transferred  to 
Sequoia  gigantea.  By  some  laws  of  nomencla- 
ture the  name  should  be  Sequoia  Washingtoniana. 
but  as  the  specific  name  gigantea  is  best  known, 
it  is  here  retained.  The  tree  has  been  successfully 
grown  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Some  forest 
specimens  are  estimated  to  be  from  1000  to  2000 
years  old. 

The  genus  Sequoia  appeared  first  in  the  Cre- 
taceous beds  of  Atane.  Greenland,  and  in  the 
Potomac  group  of  Xorth  America,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  later  species  in  the  Tertiary  of  North 
America  and  Europe  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  remnant  species  now  living  in  the  Western 
United  States.     Still  earlier  ancestors  were  Lep- 
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tostrobus  and  Swedenborgia  of  the  Jurassic  and 
Voltzia  of  the  Triassic,  all  of  which  attained 
great  size.     See  Co.\ifer,e. 

SEQUOYA,  s^-kwoi'ya,  or  George  Guess  (c. 
1760-1843).  A  Cherokee  mixed  blood,  famous  as 
tlie  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  17(iO  and  lived  as  a  boy  with 
his  mother  at  llie  Cherokee  town  of  Tuskejree. close 
to  old  Fort  Loudon,  in  Kast  TciiMossee.  As  lie  f  rew 
up  he  became  a  liuntcrand  fur  trader,  but  also  de- 
veloped a  eonsidenilile  merhaiiical  iufii'nuity.  cs- 
peeially  in  the  making  of  silver  ornaments,  lie 
■nas  led  by  a  chance  conversation  in  180!)  to  re- 
flect upon  the  ability  of  the  whites  to  communi- 
cate thought  by  means  of  writing,  with  the 
result  that  he  set  about  devising  a  similar  .sys- 
tem for  his  own  people.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  use  of  a  number  of  characters  wliieh  he 
found  in  an  old  spelling  book,  taking  capitals, 
lower  case,  italics,  and  figures,  and  placing  them 
right  side  up  or  inverted,  without  any  idea  of 
their  sound  or  significance  in  English  use.  Hav- 
ing thus  utilized  about  thirty-tive  ready-made 
characters,  he  obtained  a  dozen  or  more  by  modi- 
fying some  of  tliese  originals,  and  then  devised 
others  from  his  own  imagination  to  make  a  com- 
plete syllabary  of  eighty-five  characters,  capable 
of  expressing  every  sound  in  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage. By  means  of  this  invention  anyone 
speaking  the  language  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  it  perfectly  in  a  few  days.  Since  then  the 
same  principle  has  been  utilized  by  missionaries 
for  several  other  Indian  languages,  notabh-  the 
Cree  and  Chippewyan.  After  years  of  patient 
labor  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  discouragement, 
and  repeated  failure,  he  finally  jierfeeted 
his  invention,  and  in  1821  submitted  it 
to  a  public  test  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Its  great  value  was  at 
once  recognized,  and  within  a  few  months  thott- 
sands  of  hitherto  illiterate  Cherokee  were  able 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  the 
next  year  he  visited  the  \Vest,  to  introduce  his 
system  among  those  of  the  tribe  who  had  re- 
moved to  Arkansas.  On  a  second  visit  in  182.3  he 
decided  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  with 
the  Western  band.  In  1830  Sequoya  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  iniinn  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  'Old  Settlers.'  as  the  Arkansas  band 
was  then  known,  and  the  body  of  the  nation, 
\\hieh  had  just  then  removed  from  their  original 
territory  in  the  East.  Consult :  Foster, 
f^ei/iio-i/ah,  the  American  Cadmus  ami  the  Mod- 
.  em  Moses  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1885)  :  Jlooney,  Myths 
of  the  Cherokee  (Washington,  1900). 

SERAGLIO,  sii-ra'lyo  (It.  serragJio,  inelosure, 
seraglio,  from  ML.  serracultnn,  spigot,  Lat.  sera- 
ciila,  little  bolt,  diminutive  of  sera,  bolt,  bar, 
from  serare.  to  bind  together,  from  serere.  to 
bind,  .join;  connected  with  Ok.  dpeii>,  eirein.  Skt. 
sa,  to  bind ;  confused  in  meaning  with  Ar.,  Turk. 
sarni.  from  Pers.  sarni.  palace,  inn,  seraglio).  The 
collection  of  buildings  with  surrounding  grounds 
which  formerly  constituted  the  Imperial  residence 
of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  is  situated 
on  the  easternmost  of  the  seven  hills  of  the  city, 
between  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  Aloham- 
med  II.  began  the  erection  of  a  palace  on  this 
location  in  1468,  and  occupied  it  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Solyman  II.  (1520-66)  greatly 
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enlarged  it  and  made  il  his  hubitual  residence. 
Since  183!l  it  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  Sultun. 
and  buildings  and  grounds  are  falling  into  decay. 
The  Seraglio  consists  of  two  inelosures,  an  outer 
and  imier;  free  access  is  allowed  to  the  former, 
which  eonstituti's  ninctcntiis  of  the  whole. 
Among  the  buildings  in  the  outer  portion  arc 
several  Imperial  schools,  a  hospital,  barracks, 
and  the  nmseum  of  Constantinople.  Among 
the  noteworthy  structures  of  the  inner  por- 
tion are  the  Hall  of  the  IJivan.  the  Imperial 
Treasure  House  and  Library,  and  the  Uaudad 
Kiosk.  Certain  relics  iif  the  I'rophel  are  kepi 
here,  among  them  the  black  numtle  which  he  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  poet  Kaali.  .\n 
nually  on  the  fifteenth  of  Hamadan  the  Sultan 
comes  in  great  state  to  render  homage  to  this 
relic — the  only  time  in  the  year  at  present  when 
he  visits  the  Seraglio  or  Stamhoul.  The  Turks 
apply  the  name  seraglio  (or  more  properly  serai) 
to  any  residence  of  the  Sultan.  In  Knglish  ii  is 
often  incorrectly  confused  with  harem  (q.v.). 
Consult  Grosvenor,  Cdiislntitiiiopic  (Boston, 
18115),  and  for  a  description  of  the  Seraglio  iu 
its  greatest  glory  Tavernier,  I'oi/nj/c  rn  7'ui<yuie, 
f'»  Perse,  et  aux  Indes  (Paris,  1677-79). 

SERAING,  sc-rax',  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Lii'^f;c.  Bclijium,  on  thi'  Meuse.  four  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Li&ge  (Map:  Belgium.  D  4). 
It  has  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  steam 
machinery,  locomotives,  etc,,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  town  depends  on 
these  works  for  its  prosperity,  the  company  main- 
taining schools,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  etc.  In 
the  vicinity  are  vabiable  coal  mines,  and  one  of 
the  largest  glass  factories  of  Europe,  Popula- 
tion, in   1000,  3!).623. 

SERAJEVO,  .se-rii'yf-vo.  .or  Bosn.\-Ser.\i. 
The  capital  of  Bosnia,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  on  both  sides  of  the  MiljiiJ'ka, 
122  miles  southwest  of  Belgrade  (.Map:  Austria, 
F  5).  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  .several  fine 
stone  bridges.  The  town  has  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced bv  modern  improvements.  Noteworthy 
structures  are  the  Catholic  cathedral  (1S8!M'; 
the  large  sixteenth-century  Mos(|ue  of  llusref 
Bey:  the  town  hall:  the  (iovernor's  resi<leni-e; 
and  the  museum  with  a  collection  of  antiquities. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  erected 
by  the  Hungarians  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
crown  tlic  height  aWovi-  the  town.  SerajcMi  !ias 
a  Catholic  seminaiy.  The  principal  imlustiy 
is  the  manufacture  of  metal  ware.  There  are 
also  dyeiuK  and  silk-weaving  establishments,  ex- 
tensive iiotteries,  a  large  brewery,  and  a  (iovern- 
meni  tobacco  factory.  Serajevo  is  an  important 
eonimercial  entrepot,  and  the  immense  bazaar  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  lively  trade.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  the  Austro  Hungarian  railroad 
system.  There  are  valuable  iron  mines  and 
mineral  baths.  Population,  in  1885.  26,268:  in 
1803,  41,173. 

SERAMPUR,  sf  r'fim-poor'.  or  SERAMPORE. 
.\  town  in  the  Province  of  Benjial.  India.  1.'!  miles 
north  of  Calcutta,  on  the  Ilugli  Hiver  (Map: 
India,  E  4).  It  extemis  along  the  river  front 
and  is  very  picturesque.  The  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  Baptist  College,  occupying  a  site 
overlooking  the  river.  It  has  a  library  with  valu- 
able manuscripts  and  a  fine  collection  of  por- 
traits. Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  former 
residence  of  the  Danish  Governor,  now  the  Gov- 
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ernmeat  building,  ana  tlie  old  Danish  cluucli, 
with  its  memorial  tablets  to  the  early  mission- 
aries. Population,  in  1901,  44,451.  Serampur 
was  a  Danish  possession,  known  as  Fredericks- 
nagar.  until  1S45.  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  East 
In.lia  Company.  It  is  noted  as  the  centre  of  the 
Baptist  missionary  movement  of  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ward,  Carey,  :Mack, 
and  Marshman,  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  are 
buried  here. 

SEBAO,  sft-ra'i,  IMatilda  (1856—).  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  modern  Italian  novelists, 
I)orn  at  Patras,  (ireece.  She  first  wrote  short 
sketches  for  the  Neapolitan  papers,  and  was  for 
a  time  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Capilan  Francassa.  Later,  with  her  husband, 
Kdoardo  Scarfoglio,  she  founded  the  Corriere  di 
Kama  (afterwards  Corriere  di  yopoli),  and  in 
1S!)I  founded  the  Mnttinn.  As  a  novelist  she 
sliows  in  her  earlier  work  unmistakably  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  French  realists,  notably  Zola,  whose 
yrntre  de  Paris  she  follows  in  spirit  as  well  as 
title  in  her  Ventre  di  ynpoU  (1S85).  A  good 
many  of  her  books  deal  with  the  various  phases  of 
Neapolitan  life.  In  her  later  novels  she  devotes 
herself  to  psychological  problems,  which  she 
handles  with  much  subtlety  and  power.  Among 
her  best  works  are:  La  eoiiqiiistd  di  Roma 
(1S85);  Vita  e  a  venture  di  Riecardo  Joanna; 
II  paese  di  Cuccafina  (1891)  ;  Addio  amorc.  In 
her  more  recent  book,  Al  Paese  di  Gesi'i,  she  seems 
to  have  joined  the  neo-mystic  school  of  which 
Fogazzaro  is  a  leading  representative  in  Italy. 
In  1901  Serao's  Paese  di  cuecagna  appeared  in 
English  translation  as  The  Land  of  Cockayne,  in 
the  same  year.  The  Ballet  Dancer  {La  "ballerina) , 
and  On  Guard,  ffcntinel  {All  'crte  sentinella!) , 
and  in  1902  the  La  eonquista  di  Roma  under  the 
title  The  Ct)n(iurst  of  Rome. 

SER'APE'tTM  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  'S.efMiruov,  Sera- 
pi  ion.  SapaTretov,  Sarapeion,  from  2^pa;rir,  Serapis, 
Papain!,  Sara  pis).  A  name  signifying  a  temple 
of  the  god  Serapis  (q.v.).  Several  such 
temples  existed  in  Egypt,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world. 
It  was  built  by  Ptolemy  I.  in  the  suburb  of 
Racotis  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  and  was 
richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings. 
The  temple  was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but  was  soon  rebuilt;  it  was 
finally  destroyed,  in  A.D.  .391,  by  Bishop  The- 
ophihis  of  Alexandria.  The  Serapeum  of  Mem- 
phis ( q.v. ) ,  situated  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Saqqara  (q.v.).  was  the  funerary 
temple  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis.  It  consisted  of  an 
extensive  group  of  buildings,  with  pylons,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  court,  and  the  usual  appur- 
tenances of  Egyptian  temples,  and  was  connected 
by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  with  a  small  serapeum 
of  the  Greek  period,  before  which  stood  eleven 
statues  of  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  arranged 
in  a  semicircle.  Within  the  chambers  of  the 
Egyptian  Serapeum  was  established  a  colony  of 
hermits  who  lived  in  cells  attached  to  the  various 
chapels  of  the  temple.  A  regularlv  organized 
monastic  s.vstem  prevailed  among  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  prototypes  of 
the  Christian  monks  and  ascetics  of  a  later  j)e- 
riod.  Below  the  great  temple  were  the  subter- 
ranean tombs  in  which  the'  mummies  of  the  Apis 
bulls  were  deposited  from  the  time  of  Amenophis 


III.,  or  perhaps  earlier,  down  to  the  Roman  pe- 
riod. The  earlier  tombs  are  square  chambers, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  they  were  connected  by 
shafts  with  chapels  standing  above  them.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Rameses  II.  a  subterranean 
gallery,  about  110  j'ards  long,  was  hewn  out  and 
flanked  by  some  40  chambers,  e.Tch  of  which  was 
walled  up  after  receiving  the  remains  of  a  sacred 
bull.  In  the  reign  of  Psammetiehus  I.  (q.v.)  a 
new  gallery  was  excavated  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  and  additions  were  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Saitic  and  Ptolemaic 
monarchs.  The  Apis  tombs  were  opened  in 
1851  by  ilariette,  who  found  some  of  the 
mummies  still  intact  in  the  coflins  in  which 
they  were  buried.  Among  the  many  valu- 
able relics  found,  the  most  instructive  were 
the  Apis  steles  or  small  tablets  recording 
the  exact  dates  of  birth,  enthronement,  and  burial 
of  the  sacred  animals.  These  tablets  furnish 
chronological  data  of  the  utmost  importance; 
the,v  are  dated  by  the  regnal  ,years  of  the  kings 
imder  whose  rule  the  recorded  events  occurred, 
and  they  have  thus  served  to  determine  with 
precision  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  many 
Pharaohs,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other.  Consult:  Mariette,  Memoire  sur  la 
mere  d'Apis  (Paris,  1856)  ;  id.,  Lc  Herapium  de 
Memphis  (ib.  1857)  ;  Wieiemann,  Aegyptische  Ge- 
schichte  (Gotha,  1884-88);  id..  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Egt/ptians,  translated  (New  York,  1897)  ; 
Budge,  A  History  of  Egypt   (ib.,  1902). 

SERAPH  (Heb.  saraph,  pi.  srrfiphim).  An 
order  of  celestial  beings  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Is.  vi.  2-6).  From  the  description 
there  given  it  would  appear  that  they  were  con- 
ceived as  human  in  form,  having  hands,  faces, 
and  feet,  but  having  also  wings.  Of  these  they 
had  six,  or  three  pairs,  with  one  pair  covering 
their  faces,  with  a  second  their  feet,  and  flying 
with  the  third  pair.  They  are  ranged  opposite 
each  other  and  proclaim  the  holiness  of  Yahweh. 
The.v  also  carry  out  His  commands.  The  origin 
of  the  word  as  well  as  of  the  idea  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  word  is  rendered  by  Jewish 
commentators  'the  brilliant  ones,'  but  other 
scholars  propose  'the  lofty  ones';  still  others 
would  change  the  te.xt,  reading  sherathim  for 
seraphim,  and  translate  'ministering  ones.'  So 
radical  a  procedure,  however,  is  not  called  for, 
and  since  the  underlying  stem  saraph  signi- 
fies to  consume  with  fire,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  connect  with  the  seraphim  the 
notion  of  purification  b,v  fire  and  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  agents  who  bring  about  such 
purification — which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  the 
function  assigned  to  them  in  Isaiah's  vision  (Is. 
vi.  6-8).  There  is  evidentl.v  some  relationship 
also  between  Isaiah's  seraphim  and  the  'fiery 
serpent'  {snriiph)  referred  to  in  Num.  xxi.  6 
and  Deut.  viii.  15  (ef.  Is.  xiv.  29;  xxx.  6),  which 
bites  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  This  seraph 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  personification 
of  the  serpent-like  lightning.  The  popular  notion 
is  transferred  by  the  Prophet  into  the  spiritual 
realm,  and  in  this  transfer  all  traces  of  the  ser- 
pentine form  disappear.  A  factor  in  bringing 
about  this  transfer  may  have  been  the  Egyptian 
conceptions  of  winged  griffins — called  in  Demotic 
texts  Serb — who  act  as  guardians  of  tombs  and 
temples.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  winged  men  and 
beasts  appear  also  on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
See  Cherub. 
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SERAPHIM,  Oruer  of  the.  Tlip  oldest  Swed- 
ish order,  also  called  the  Blue  Ribbon.  Us 
foundation  is  ascribed  to  Jlajnius  Ladulas  in 
1200,  and  it  was  renewed  by  iMedcrick  I.  in  1748. 
The  decoration,  worn  <m  a  blue  ribbon,  consists 
of  an  eight-pointed  cross  with  seraphs'  heads  and 
patriarchal  crosses,  bearing  the  letters  .JliS  with 
three  Swedish  crowns. 

SERA'PIS,  or  SARAPIS  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xipam,  Idpawis).  An  Egj-ptian  deity  worshiped 
especially  at  Memphis  and  at  Alexandria.  The 
name  is  a  compound  of  Osiris  and  .\pis  and  in  its 
earliest  Greek  form  occurs  as  Osirapis,  of  which 
Serapis  (Sarapis)  is  a  corruption,  liie  god,  in 
fact,  was  the  sacred  bull  A))is  (q.v.),  who,  after 
his  death,  became  one  with  Osiris  and,  under  the 
name  of  Osiris-Apis  (Eg^-ptian  Oan-IInpi), 
was  worshiped  as  a  god  of  tlie  dead.  The  Sera- 
jieuni,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Mciii])his.  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  special  holiness  and  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Egj-pt.  Tlie  Greeks 
identified  Serapis  with  their  Hades,  the  King  of 
the  Underworld,  and  Ptolemy  I.  built  the  fa- 
mous Serapeum  of  Alexandria  upon  the  site  of 
an  older  temple  of  the  Egyptian  god.  This  tem- 
ple seems  to  have  contained  two  statues  of  the 
god;  one  said  to  have  come  from  Sinope,  the 
other,  representing  the  god  as  Hades  witli  Cer- 
berus, brought  from  Seleucia.  The  Alexandrian 
Serapis  was  therefore  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and 
Egj'ptian  divinities.  Under  the  Romans  when 
the  worship  of  Serapis  spread  beyond  its 
original  territory,  he,  rather  than  Osiris, 
was  regarded  as  the  consort  of  Isis.  Con- 
sult: Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Eg;/))- 
tidiis,  translated  (New  York,  1897)  ;  JIahafl'y, 
Tlie  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies  (New  York,  ISflS)  ; 
id.,  A  Bistory  of  Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemaic  Dy- 
nasty (ib.,  1899)  ;  Milne,  A  History  of  Egypt 
Under  Roman  Rule   (ib.,  1898).     See  Serapeum. 

SERBIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. See  Seevi,\n  Language  and  Literature. 

SERBO-CROATIAN  (or  Serbo-Horvatian) 
LANGUAGE.  The  speech  of  about  8,000,000 
])eo])le  inhabiting  the  Kingdom  of  Servia,  the 
Principality  of  Montenegro,  the  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  Old  Servia  (Novibazar  Kos- 
sovo),  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  the  southern  part 
of  Hungary  proper,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 

With  the  Bulgarian  and  Slovenian  it  forms 
the  so-called  soutliern  group  of  the  fajnily  of 
Slavic  languages  (q.v.).  Among  the  phonetic 
peculiarities  of  Serbo-Croatian  are  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  broad  o  for  the  e  or  o  in  the 
other  Slavic  languages,  as  Serbo-Croatian  otats, 
'father,'  Russian  oshets:  the  vocalic  r,  as  Serbo- 
Croatian  srtse,  'heart,'  Russian  serdtse;  the 
change  of  I  into  «,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
as  Serbo-Croatian  viik,  'wolf,'  Russian  volk,  and 
into  0  when  final,  as  Serbo-Croatian  pisao,  'I 
wrote,'  Russian  pisal.  In  morphology',  the  loss  of 
tlie  dual  is  almost  complete,  and  the  locative  of 
nouns,  as  well  as  the  supine  and  present  passive 
])articiple  in  verbs,  has  also  disappeared.  The  ac- 
cent is  entirely  free,  the  Croatian,  or  Horvatian, 
generally  agreeing  with  the  Russian  accentuation, 
the  Servian  proper  usually  following  almost  rigid 
laws.  The  existence  of  long  and  short  vowels  along 
with  a  musical  pitch  accent  makes  Serbo-Croa- 
tian one  of  the  most  expressive  among  the  Slavic 
languages.  The  characters  used  vary  with 
the  religion  prevailing;  in  the  Croatian  Catholic 
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lands,  the  Konian  alphalH't  is  uwd,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  Servinns,  kOonging  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  use  the  ancient  Kirillilaa 
(q.v.),  modified  by  Karnjitch   (q.v.)   in  the  early 

Jiart   of   the   nineteenti ntury.     Consult:    V'y- 

niazal,  Scrbi.schc  Crammntil;  (Brdnn,  1882); 
Builniani,  (Irnmmalivn  Jrlln  linijun  si  rhocrnula 
(illirica)  (Vienna,  18(i7);  Pa'rtehitch.  drum- 
viairc  lie  hi  languc  srrbo-croiilv,  trans,  by  I'Vu- 
vrier  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Knrajileli,  Scrliisch-dnilnrh- 
lalcinischcs  Wiirtcrbiich  (.3dc<I.,  Belgrade,  IH98)  ; 
id.,  Deutsch-scrhischrs  Wiirlerbuch  (Vienna, 
1872)  ;  Po])ovitch,  Wiirlvrbiifh  drr  srrbischi-n 
iiud  dcutschcn  Sprachc  (2d  cd.,  Pansova,  188U- 
9.->). 

SERENA,  siVrfi'nyA,  La.  A  town  of  Chile. 
Sec  La  Sere.na. 

SERENADE  (OF.  srrniiide,  Fr.  stWnadr, 
from  It.  srriiiatii,  serenade,  from  srrrnnre,  to 
make  serene,  from  srrcno,  from  Lat.  nrrmiis, 
calm,  serene).  Originally  music  performed  on  a 
calm  night;  hence  a  song  given  under  the  window 
of  a  lady  by  her  lover.  The  modern  serenade  (or 
serenata )  is  a  cyclical  com|iositi<in  for  full 
orchestra.  It  ilifl'ers  from  the  symphony  in  the 
gi-eater  number  of  its  movements  (5,  0,  7,  or 
more)  and  in  their  freer  construction. 

SERES,  sfr'es.  A  town  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Saloniki,  European  Turkey.  43  miles  northea.st  of 
Saloniki  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  4).  It  is  , 
protected  by  high  walls,  and  contains  a  citadel, 
many  handsome  villas,  and  several  mosques  and 
churches.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  woolen 
industry,  and  expcuts  skins,  cotton,  wool,  and 
tobacco.    Population,  .30,000. 

SERETH,  ser'Ct.  An  important  affluent  of 
the  Danube.  It  rises  as  the  Great  Sereth  in  the 
Austrian  Crownland  of  Bukowina,  Mows  south- 
ward through  almost  the  whole  length  of  Mol- 
davia, and  joins  the  Danube  live  miles  above 
Galatz  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  F  I).  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Little  Sereth  on  the 
right,  and  tlie  Suczava,  Moldava,  and  Bistritz  on 
the  left.     Total  length,  291  miles. 

SERF  (OF.,  Fr.  scii.  from  Lat.  servus.  ser- 
vant, slave;  connected  with  Av.  hiir,  to  protect). 
In  common  usage,  an  iinfree  feudal  d<'pendent, 
who  occupies  a  place  in  the  social  scale  above  the 
slave.  The  serf  was  usually  a  peasant  bound  to 
the  land  which  he  cultivated  and  for  which  he 
owed  service  and  obedience  to  the  lord  in  whom 
the  ownership  of  the  laml  was  vested.  The  serf 
was  frequently  the  ])roduct  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  under  a  feudal  organization  of  society  the 
institution  of  serfdom,  or  villeinage,  is  seen  in  it.s 
most  developed  form.  This  article  will  treat 
chiefly  of  serfdom  or  villeinage  as  it  existed  in 
^A'pstern  Euro])e. 

The  origin  and  development  of  villeinage  in 
Western  Europe  has  been  a  sulijcct  of  violent  dis- 
pute among  historians.  With  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  jiower  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
anarchy  bccanu>  prevalent,  and  there  were  many 
vlio  were  compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Id  return  they 
p<'rformed  such  services  as  a  freeman  may  per- 
form. This  institution  was  known  as  the  pntro- 
viniiim.  and  at  first  the  relation  terminated  with 
the  death  of  either  party.  Some  of  those  who 
sought  i)rotection  were  also  owners  of  small 
parcels  of  land,   and   such   land   was   frequently 
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handed  over  to  the  more  powerful  to  be 
received  back  bj*  the  former  projjrietor  as 
a  precarium ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  latter 
had  tlie  usufriiet,  his  protector  the  ownership. 
Among  the  early  Germans  also  tliere  probalily  ex- 
isted some  siiiii  relation  between  men.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  generally 
held  that  the  organization  of  society  descriBed 
in  the  (Icnnaxia  of  Tacitus  was  that  of  the  free 
village  community,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
villages  were  inhabited  by  freemen,  who  held  land 
in  common,  and  who  annually  distributed  the 
land  anew.  Various  writers,  especially  Fustel  de 
t'oulanges  and  Seeliolim,  have  attacked  this 
theory,  and  hold  tliat  the  manorial  system  was 
prevalent  in  Germany  (see  Manor),  by  which  is 
implied  that  the  peasants  held  their  land  from  a 
lord,  and  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  property 
owed  service  of  some  kind  or  other  to  the  owner. 
In  the  Frankish  kingdom  tlie  German  and  Ro- 
man elements  met.  Again  historians  are  unable 
to  agree  whether  the  chief  elements  in  the  feu- 
dalism which  developed  among  the  Franks  were 
German  or  Roman  or  even  Celtic.  It  suffices, 
however,  to  state  that  by  the  tenth  century  there 
■were  few  free  peasants  or  artisans  left  in  what  is 
now  France.  Probably  the  institutions  of  pa- 
trociniiim  and  pii'citrium  had  been  joined  to- 
gether, and  after  some  further  development  we 
have  serfdom  as  it  existed  in  France  with  com- 
paratively slight  changes  until  abolished  by  the 
Revolution  of  1780.  (See  Feud.^lism.)  In  re- 
gard to  his  general  condition  the  French  serf 
may  be  taken  as  typical. 

The  relationship  which  in  France  bound  the 
serf  to  the  lord  had  at  first  been  merely  a 
contract  between  the  two  persons  in  question. 
The  general  tendency,  however,  was  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  principle  of  inheritance,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  son  inherited 
from  father  in  nearly  all  cases.  Still  the  laws 
and  customs  which  regulated  the  relationship 
between  the  serf  and  his  lord  varied  greatly  at 
different  periods,  and  in  the  difierent  provinces 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Jlore- 
over,  the  dividing  line  between  the  serf  and  the 
slave  on  the  one  hand  and  the  serf  and  the  free- 
man on  the  other  is  not  always  very  clear.  In 
general,  a  serf  was  distinguished  from  the  slave 
in  that  he  had  a  definite  piece  of  land  for  his 
own  usCj  and  was  protected  to  some  extent  even 
against  his  lord  by  iixed  customs.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  tl^e  free  peasant  proprietor  in 
that  he  could  not  leave  his  lord  without  the 
latter's  consent,  and  was  subject  to  some  exac- 
tions fiom  which  the  freeman  was  exempt.  The 
chi<'f  burdens  of  the  serf  were :  ( I )  The  census, 
or  rent,  which,  "though  estimated  in  money,  was 
usually  paid  in  the  form  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop,  what  remained  over  being  nominally 
the  property  of  the  serf."  (2)  The  capitagium, 
or  census  capilis,  which  was  an  annual  poll-tax. 
(3)  The  faille,  or  arbitrary  tax,  which  per- 
mitted the  owner  to  demand  money  of  the  serf 
■whenever  he  chose.  Besides  these  three  taxes  the 
serf  had  to  work  on  the  lord's  domain  several 
days  in  each  week.  This  was  the  corvee.  Also, 
since  the  lord's  consent  was  necessary  for  the 
serf  to  marry,  permission  had  usually  to  be 
purchased  by  a  fee,  known  as  the  formariage. 
Finally,  when  the  serf  died,  his  heir  had  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  known  as  the  mortmain,  since  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  theory  the  property  really  be- 


longed to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  serf,  and  the 
latter's  heir  paid  to  retain  the  land. 

The  question  arises.  How  could  the  serf  become 
free?  In  answering  this  question,  it  must  be 
noted  that  at  first  the  serf  had  little  desire  to 
become  a  freeman.  His  condition  was  not  much 
improved  thereby,  for  in  the  absence  of  any  cen- 
tral authority  to  which  the  weak  could  success- 
fully appeal,  the  strong  could  exact  from  him 
what  they  pleased;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lord  had  suHicient  interest  in  his  serf  to  protect 
him  from  others.  Later,  however,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180-122;^),  condi- 
tions improved  and  the  weak  no  longer  needed  the 
protection  of  the  nobles  in  all  cases.  The  lord 
could  bring  back  his  runawaj-  serf,  though  in 
some  places  the  theory  prevailed  that  the  serf 
might  surrender  all  his  property,  both  real  and 
movable,  to  his  lord,  renounce  his  bond,  and 
depart.  Also  some  town  charters  had  a  clause 
which  declared  that  an  unfree  person  who  came 
to  the  town  and  remained  there  unclaimed  for  a 
year  and  a  day  was  free.  These  two  methods 
of  emancipation  did  not  meet  the  demands 
of  improving  times,  and  more  regular  ineans 
developed  b_y  which  the  serf  might  obtain 
manumission.  The  most  common  came,  in  time, 
to  be  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  lord,  and 
when  the  noble  was  in  pressing  need  of  money,  as 
during  the  Crusades,  he  sometimes  compelled  his 
serfs  to  buy  their  freedom. 

In  recent  years  an  active  controversy  has  been 
waged  concerning  villeinage  in  England.  The 
battle  has  been  fought  l>etween  the  great  German 
and  French  scholars:  between  Liibell.  Waitz,  and 
Roth  on  the  one  hand,  and  Raynouard.  CJu^rard, 
and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  on  the  other.  In 
England  the  scholars  were  chiefly  Germanists. 
Kemble.  Karl  ilaurer.  Freeman,  Stubbs,  and 
CJneist  held,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same 
views  as  Waitz  and  his  school.  In  general,  they 
believed  that  the  Roman  and  Celtic  civilizations 
played  no  role  in  the  development  of  England ; 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  brought  with  him  liis  in- 
stitutions from  Germany,  such  as  the  free  vil- 
lage community  or  mark.  In  time,  however, 
"with  the  growth  of  population,  of  inequalities, 
of  social  competition,  the  relations  of  dependency 
are  seen  constantly  gaining  on  the  field  of  free- 
dom," the  ceorl  becomes  a  serf,  manors  arise, 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
transformation  has  been  completed.  In  1883 
Seebohm  in  his  English  Village  Communitg  de- 
clared that  there  never  was  a  mark  system  in 
England,  and  that  ''the  Saxon  invasion  did  not 
destroy  what  it  found  in  the  island.  Roman 
villas  and  their  laborers  passed  from  one  lord  to 
the  other — that  is  all.  The  ceorls  of  Saxon 
times  are  the  direct  descendants  of  Roman  slaves 
and  coloni,  some  of  them  personally  free,  but  all 
in  agrarian  subjection.  Indeed,  social  develop- 
ment is  a  movement  from  serfdom  to  freedom, 
and  the  village  community  of  its  earl,v  stages  is 
connected  not  with  freedom,  but  with  serfdom." 
Since  the  appearance  of  Seebohm's  book  numer- 
ous works  have  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  the 
question  is  far  from  settled.  The  condition 
of  the  English  serf  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  condition  of  the  French  serf.  But 
the  English  bondsman  received  valuable  privi- 
leges much  earlier  than  the  French  villein.  An 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  serf  had  the 
right  to  plead  in  the  royal  courts,  a  privilege 
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which  (lie  French  serf  never  obtained.  More- 
over, in  England  llie  last  known  act  of  enfran- 
chisement took  place  in  the  reign  of  Klizabelli. 

Jn  Germany  serfdom  was  generally  not  of  a 
very  harsh  kind,  tliongli  it  varied  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  llie  country.  In  some  por- 
tions of  Prussia,  however,  peasants  were,  until 
1773,  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery.  Serfdom 
was  abolished  in  Prussia  by  the  decree  of  October 
9,  1807,  wliicli  was 'issued  tlirougli  tlu>  intluence 
.of  Stein  and  his  associates.  This  declared  that 
from  ilartiumas,  1810,  all  persons  sbould  be 
free  in  the  States  of  Prussia.  Sulisequent  en- 
aetuients  removed  the  social  and  property  dis- 
tinctions, which  had  separated  the  classes,  and 
gave  to  every  citizen  the  power  to  possess  in  fee 
simple  all  kinds  of  property.  This  legislation 
was  generally  imitated  in  the  other  German 
States.  The  remains  of  the  German  system  of 
serfdom  lingered  until  1836  in  Saxonj',  and  until 
1848  in  Austria. 

In  Russia,  where  the  feudal  system  never  pre- 
vailed, and  the  early  condition  of  the  peasant 
was  not  a  servile  one,  the  reduction  of  the 
peasantry  to  a  state  of  serfdom  and  their  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  were  gradually  effected,  and  did 
not  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent  till  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Peter  the  Great  strength- 
ened the  attachment  of  the  serf  to  the  soil  for 
fiscal  reasons,  and  under  Catharine  .  II.  the 
system  reached  its  highest  development,  the  serf 
being  reduced  to  so  low  a  level  that  he  differed 
little,  if  at  all,  from  a  slave.  Serfs  were  regarded 
by  law  as  a  part  of  the  proprietor's  working 
capital,  and  as  such  were  bought  and  sold,  some- 
times with  the  land,  and  sometimes  without  it. 
The  serf  had  no  legal  means  of  self-defense. 
Alexander  I.  introduced  various  inijirovemonts  in 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  those 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  in  liis  reign  serfdom 
was  abolished  in  Courland  and  Livonia  in  order 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  German  nobles  of 
those  districts.  The  entire  abolition  of  villeinage 
■was  effected  by  Alexander  II.  (q.v.)  by  a  very 
sweeping  measure.  The  manifesto  of  March  3 
(February  10),  1861.  gave  personal  freedom  to 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  serfs. 
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SERGEANT  (OF.  sergeant,  Fr.  scrgcnt.  Prov. 
sincnl,  sirtinl,  servant,  from  Lat.  srrricns,  pres. 
part,  of  scrrire,  to  serve;  connected  with  sirens, 
slave).  An  important  non-commissioned  rank 
in  the  army;  the  next  rank  above  (hat  of  cor- 
poral. Modern  conditions  ileniaml  more  intelli- 
gence and  military  training  than  ever  before,  and 
liavc  consequently  greatly  increased  the  duties  of 
the  grade.  In  extended  movements,  the  >ergennt 
is  frci|uenlly  c()m|ielle<l  to  act  on  hU  own  initia- 
tive. In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Mritish 
armies,  sergeants  are  distinguished  by  three 
chevrons;  in  the  former  they  arc  of  the  color  ap- 
propriate to  the  arm  of  the  service  and  are 
worn  on  both  sleeves  of  the  coat.  Hritish  ser- 
geants wear  three  gold  stripes  or  clievrons  on 
the  left  arm  only,  and  wear  a  silk  sash,  similar 
to  that  worn  by  the  commissioned  oHieer,  except 
that  it  is  worn  over  the  right  shoulder.  Sec 
Chevrons;   Xox-Commissionku  Okkuek. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS.  In  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery,  an  olliccr  who  attends  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor  with  a  mace,  and  executes 
various  writs  of  process  directed  to  him.  appre- 
hending, for  example,  ])ersnns  pninounceil  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court.  .\  similar  odicer  is  attached 
to  each  House  of  Parliament  and  arrests  those 
whom  the  House  orders  to  be  arrested.  Ser- 
geants-at-arnis  are  also  attached  to  the  linit^d 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
They  receive  a  salary  of  .$4500  a  year.  They  arc 
authorized  to  preserve  order  in  both  Houses,  and 
also  have  oluirge  of  tlie  payment  of  members. 

SERGEANT-AT-XAW.  See  Skr.ieant-at- 
Law. 

SERGEANT-FISH  (so  called  from  its  lateral 
stripes,  which  resemble  a  sergeant's  chevrons).  A 
large  strong  voracious  fish  ( Rachgcentron  cana-- 
dus),  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  I'nited 
States,  related  to  the  mackerels,  but  superficially 
resembling  a  remora.  Hs  haMit  of  lingering  about 
large  fishes  has  led  to  its  being  named  "shark's 
waiting-bo}';'  and  it  is  also  called  cobia  and 
crab-eater.  It  reaches  a  length  of  5  feet,  and  is 
olive  brown,  with  obscurely  striped  sides. 

SERGEANTY,  Grand  (OF.  sergentie.  ser- 
jantie,  from  sergeant,  sergeant,  servant).  A 
species  of  tenure  by  which  many  of  the  nobility 
of  England  held  their  lands  of  the  King  luider  the 
feudal  system.  .Xfter  the  Conquest  the  land  was 
parceled  out  among  the  followers  of  the  Con- 
qiieror  according  to  their  rank.  M  that  time 
two  s])ecies  of  tenure  were  introdui'cd :  ti'uure  by 
knight  service,  consisting  of  an  obligation  to  per- 
form military  service  in  lime  of  war;  ami  tenure 
by  sergeant g.  grand  and  petit,  which  involved,  in 
addition  to  military  service,  some  further  service 
to  the  King  in  time  of  peace.  A  tenant  by  grand 
sergeanty  was  boimd  to  render  some  personal  ser- 
vice to  the  King,  as  to  be  his  standard-bearer,  cup- 
bearer, or  chamberlain,  and  to  attend  Court  dur- 
ing certain  seasons.  Such  tenure  was  also  .said 
to  be  /)(')■  barnniam  ;  the  tenants  became  known 
as  barons,  and  were  higher  in  rank  than  the 
others.  Although  originally  lands  so  held  cotild 
not  be  divided  or  alienated,  (his  was  quietly  done 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  burdens  of  the  tenure 
gradually  became  extinct,  and  were  linally  abol- 
ished with  the  military  (enures.  However,  (he 
heredi(ary  privileges  and  honors,  as  (o  be  s(an- 
dard-bearer,  etc.,  are  still  claimed  by  the  great 
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;l.■lillll^  nil  great  opt:asions,  as  coronations.  Petty 
f^tjatiiit/  was  an  interior  service,  as  to  render  an 
arrow,  or  a  pair  of  spurs,  etc.,  to  the  King  an- 
nually, and  was,  therefore,  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  sooaj;c  tenui'e.     See  Tembe. 

SERGEL,  si^r'gd,  Jouan  Tobias  (17401814). 
.\  Swidish  sculptor,  born  at  Slockholiii.  First  a 
]mpil  of  L'Archevccquo.  he  studied  afterwards  in 
Paris,  and  after  1"U7  in  Koiiic,  where  during  a 
sojourn  of  twelve  years  lie  acquired  great  reiiu- 
tation.  Upon  his  return  to  Stockholm,  whither 
he  had  been  summoned  by  Gustavus  111.,  he  was 
appointed  Court  sculptor,  professor,  and  in  1810 
director  of  the  .\cademy.  The  fifteen  works  of 
his  ]irescrved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Stoek- 
holiu  include  a  -Faun;"  "Cupid  and  Psyche;"  his 
masterpiece,  "Diomedes  Stealing  the  Palladium;" 
"The  Muse  of  History  Recording  the  Deeds  of 
Oustavus  Adolplius,"  a  group  of  heroic  size; 
and  a  colossal  "Hust  of  Gu.stavus  III."  Besides 
these  the  "Monument  of  Gustavus  III."  (1808), 
at  the  foot  of  the  Slottsbacke  (Palace  Hill), 
the  "Resurrection,"  an  altar-piece,  and  the  "Mon- 
ument to  Descartes,"  both  in  tlie  Adolf- Fredriks 
Kyrka,  should  be  mentioned.  For  his  biography, 
consult  Nyblom   (Upsala.  1877). 

SERGI,  ser'je,  GusEPPE  (1841  —  ).  An  Italian 
anthroiioldgist.  born  in  Messina,  Sicily.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Messina,  where 
afterwards  lie  became  an  instructor.  Later  he 
taught  in  Milan.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Bologna:  in  1884  he  accepted  a  similar  profes- 
sorship in  the  Royal  I'niversity  of  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  director  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute.  He  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  p.sychic  traits  as  well  as  to  the 
physical  characters  of  the  peoples  of  the  East- 
Mediterranean  region.  His  publications  treat  of 
archa'ology,  criminal  anthropology,  and  educa- 
tion. His  best  known  works  are  Elementi  di 
psicologia  (1870).  Psychologic  physiologique 
(1887),  Principi  di  psicologia  (1894).  I^peeie  e 
varietd  umane  (1900),  and  The  Mediterranean 
Race  (1901),  in  Italian,  English,  and  German 
editions. 

SERGINSK,  sergensk'.  Upper  and  Lower. 
Two  industrial  settlements  in  the  Government  of 
Perm.  East  Russia,  4.3  miles  west-southwest  of 
Ekaterinburg.  They  were  founded  l)y  Deiiiidoff 
(q.v.)  in  1742  and  still  belong  to  a  private  com- 
pany. Mo.st  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  extensive  iron  works  and  the  iron  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  The  population  of  Upper  Serginsk 
is  14.000, 'and  of  Lower  Serginsk  8.000.  The 
nmiuni  production  nf  lioth  towns  amounts  to  over 
l.i.OOn  tons  of  pig  iron  and  20.000  tons  of  steel. 

SERGIPE,  ser-zhe'pe.  A  maritime  State  of 
Brazil,  bounded  im  the  north  by  Alagoas,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Bahia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  (Map:'  Brazil,  K  6).  Area.  l'5,090 
square  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  State  of  the  Re- 
public. The  coast  region  is  flat  and  sandy;  the 
interior  is  a  sparsely  watered  plateau.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  dry.  The  southwestern  part 
affords  good  grazing  land  and  is  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive stock-raising.  In  the  eastern  portion  are 
cultivated  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
manioc.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  rub- 
ber, and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  is  the  capital, 
Aracaju    (q.v.).     Population,  in   1890,  310.026 


SER'GIUS.  The  name  of  four  popes.  Sergius 
I.,  Saikt,  Pope  087-701.  He  was  born  at  Pa- 
lermo of  a  S,vrian  family  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  083.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Conon  there  was 
a  contested  election,  and  both  factions  finally 
united  on  Sergius.  He  refused  to  confirm  the  acts 
of  the  Trullan  Council  (see  Quinisext),  and  the 
Emperor  .Justinian  II.  .sent  oflicers  to  Rome  to 
seize  him ;  but  the  soldiery  of  the  exarchate 
rallied  to  his  defence,  and  the  Imperial  emissary's 
life  was  onl.v  saved  by  the  Po])e's  intervention.. 
He  consecrated  Saint  Willibrord,  the  Apostle  of 
Frisia,  and  succeeded  in  terminating  the  schism  in 
Xorthern  Italy  which  grew  out  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. — Sergius  II.,  Pope 
844-47.  He  was  of  a  Roman  family  and  became 
archijiresbyter  under  Gregory  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Lothair  I.,  displeased  that  he  had  been 
consecrated  without  waiting  for  Imperial  sanc- 
tion, .sent  his  son  Louis  with  an  army  to  Rome. 
The  Pope  and  the  Roman  nobles  refused  to  swear 
fidelity  to  Lothair  as  King  of  Italy,  but  recog- 
nized him  as  Emperor,  and  Louis  was  solemnly 
crowned  as  King  of  the  Lombards.  In  846  Rome 
was  attacked  and  devastated  by  Saracen  hordes, 
who  were  finally  driven  off  by  Duke  Guido  of 
Spoleto.  summoned  by  the  Pope. — Sergius  III., 
Pope  904-11.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Csre  against  his  will  by  For- 
mosus  in  892  or  893,  and  elected  Pope,  on  the 
death  of  Theodore  II.  in  897.  by  the  Tuscan  fac- 
tion, but  not  recognized  by  the  Emperor  Lam- 
bert, who  set  up  .John  IX.  He  returned  to  Roiiie 
in  904,  overthrew  tlie  Antipope  Christopher,  and 
gained  pos.session  of  the  See.  His  pontificate  was 
troubled,  and  his  own  character  is  said  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  stained  by  the  pre- 
vailing immorality. — Sergius  IV..  Pope  1009-12. 
He  was  made  Bishop  of  Albano  in  10()4.  On  his 
election  to  the  Papacy  he  changed  his  own  name 
of  Peter,  being  unwilling  out  of  reverence  to  call 
himself  Peter  II.  His  power  was  limited  in 
secular  matters  by  the  domination  in  Rome  of 
the  patrician  John  Crescentius  and  his  family. 

SERI,  sii're.  A  wild  and  warlike  tribe  for- 
merly holding  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  together  with  the 
adjacent  island  of  Tiburon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  now  restricted  to  the  island.  They 
are  in  the  lowest  culture  condition,  live  in  mere 
brushwood  shelters,  and  shift  constantly  from 
place  to  place.  Their  ordinary  implements  are  of 
stone  or  shell,  their  weapons  being  bows,  clubs, 
and  stones.  The  arrows  are  sometimes  poisoned. 
They  wear  kilts  of  pelican  skin  and  paint  their 
faces  with  elaborate  designs.  They  twist  ropes 
from  hair  and  vegetable  fibre,  make  baskets  and 
rude  pottery,  and  use  rafts  or  halsas  woven  from 
reeds.  They  know  the  rise  of  the  fire  drill. 
Physically  they  are  tall,  well  made,  and  of  great 
agility.  They  seem  to  be  untamably  hostile  to 
all  aliens,  and  have  no  alliance  or  friendship 
with  any  other  tribe.  On  the  strength  of  a  short 
vocabulary  obtained  by  Bartlett  in  lS.i2  they 
were  at  first  classed  with  the  Yuman  stock  (q.v.), 
but  later  study  of  more  adequate  material  shows 
that  they  form  a  distinct  stock,  which  probably 
also  included  the  now  extinct  Tepoca.  They 
were  formerly  a  large  tribe,  but  have  been  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Mexicans.  In  18.52  they 
were  still  estimated  at  500,  but  in  1894  had  been 
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reduced  to  less  than  300.     Consult  McGee,  The 
Siri  Indians  (Washington,  18'J9). 

SERICITE  (from  Lat.  serkum.  silk,  from  Gk. 
cjipiKds,  si'iil^-os,  silky,  seric,  from  il^P,  <!>'<''■. 
C'liinanian) .  A  fine  scaly  variety  of  mnseovite, 
cliaraotorized  by  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  found  chielly 
near  Wiesbaden,  Germany.     See  Muscovrric. 

SERICITE  GNEISS,  or  Sericite  Schist.  A 
nietaniorphie  rock,  comjjo.sed  essentially  of  the 
hydro-niicaceous  mineral  sericite  (q.v.)  with 
quartz  or  quartz  and  feldspar.  In  some  eases  at 
least  sericite  sneiss  has  been  produced  by  the 
mashing;  of  granite  and  rliyolite  (q.v.)  under  the 
action  of  mountain-building  forces. 

SERICULTURE.     See  Silkworm;  Silk. 

SERIEMA.  A  bird.  See  Cariama  and  Plate 
of  Craxks. 

SERIES  (Lat.  xerics.  row,  succession,  from 
serere,  to  bind;  connected  with  (ik.  clpeiv,  eirein, 
Skt.  sa,  to  bind).  In  mathematics,  a  succession 
of  terms  formed  according  to  some  coinnmn  law ; 
e.g.:  (1)  in  the  series  1.  3,  5,  7....  each  term  is 
formed  from  the  preceding  Iiy  adding  2;  (2)  in 
3,  9,  27,  81, ...by  multiidying  by  3.  A  series  in 
whicli  each  term  after  the  first  is  formed  by 
adding  a  constant  to  the  preceding  term  is  called 
an  arithmetic  series  or  progression;  e.g.  series 
(1)  above.  A  series  in  which  cacli  term  after  the 
first  is  found  l)y  multiplying  tlie  preceding  term 
by  a  constant  is  called  a  ficomelric  series  or  pro- 
gression; e.g.  series  (2)  above.  Any  term  *„  of 
an  arithmetic  series  is  given  l)y  the  formula  ?„ 
=  a+  i»  —  Drf,  in  which  a  is  the  first  term,  d 
the  common  dift'erence,  and  «  the  numlier  of 
terms.      The   sum    of   n   terms   is   given   by   the 

formula  s  :=  -  (n  +  1),  I  being  the  last  term.    In 

geometric  series  the  corresponding  formulas  are 


feet,  in  the  third  •,'(  feel,  and  so  on  indefinitely, 

3 
whence   for  tlie   whole  distance     a„  =  j  -r  or  0 

feet.     IJecurriuj'  decimals  nuiy  al.to  be   regarded 
to  form  an  infinite  series,  and  expressed  us  u  fruc- 


tion  by  means  of  the  formula    »„ 


«n 


/—  0 


A  series  the 


reciprocal  of  whose  terms  form  an  arithmetic 
.series  is  called  a  hiirmonir  series  or  progression. 
Hence  any  term  ma}'  be  found  by  applying  the 
formulas  of  arithmetic  series  to  the  reciprocals  of 
its  terms. 

Although  the  above  are  the  chief  series  treated 
in  elementary  algebra,  there  is  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  kinds.  E.g.  a  type  to  which  considerable 
interest  is  attached  is  the  arithmetico-geometrie 
series,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  in  arithmetic 
series  and  the  variable  in  geometric  series.  E.g. 
1  +  2a7  +  3x'  + ...  (»  —  1)  X"-'  +  nx"~K  If  the 
number  of  terms  in  a  series  is  unlimited,  it  is 
called  an  infinite  series.  The  general  or  »th  term 
in  such  a  series  and  tlie  sum  of  n  terms,  n  being 
indefinitely  great,  may  or  may  not  be  determi- 
nate. Infinite  series  in  whicli  the  values  of  1^ 
and  s„  (»  =  00  )  are  indeterminate  are  of  little 
value,  but  those  in  which  a  limit  for  .<„  can  be 
found  are  important.    Thus  in  an  infinite  geoniet- 

ric  series   whose   ratio  is  less  than   1,    s^=-^^,- 

E.g.  to  find  the  sum  of  the  distances  traveled  by 
an  clastic  ball  which  falls  2  feet  and  bounds  1 
foot  and  continues  indefinitely  to  rebound  one- 
half  the  distance  fallen.  The  distance  traveled 
in  the  first  vibration  is  3  feet,  in  the  second  IVa 


E.g. 


.  (i()G ..  =  {'g  +  xJff  +  — 1  where  a=  {'g  and  r=  ,'j. 
Therefore  s„  =  . f  =  3. 

An  infinite  series  in  which  n^,  as  n  in- 
creases indelinilely,  has  a  finite  limit  Is  called  a 
eunicrrienl  series,  otlierwise  a  iliirrfient  series. 
A  series  in  which  the  sum  is  finite,  hut  takes 
alternate  values  as  »  increases,  as  in  1  —  1+1 
—  1  +  .  .  .  ,  is  called  an  osciltdling  scries. 

The  ability  to  determine  what  series  are  con- 
vergent and  to  determine  the  limit  of  n^  evi- 
dently conditions  the  utility  of  any  series  for  the 
purpose  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.     Thus 

the  trigonometric   functions  .sinr  =  i —  ai  "'   if! 


V  + 


4! 


series  e"^ 


■-l+x+^,+ 


.,    the     exponential 
,  and    the  logarith- 


•ries   log(l  +  ')  =  J  —  2  +  3 


are  avail- 


able  for  those  values  only  of  the  variables  which 
render  the  series  convergent. 

A  knowledge  of  elementary  series  is  very  old, 
the  Pytliagoreans  ( n.f.  ri.'iO)  having  treated  them 
quite  compreliensively.  (See  Number.)  Euclid 
(C.300  B.C.)  used  geometric  series,  and  infinite 
convergent  series  of  the  geometric  type  appear 
frequently  in  the  works  of  Archimedes  (c.280 
B.C.).  Among  the  Hindus.  Aryabhatta.  Ilrahnia- 
gupta,  and  Hhaskara  treated  aritlimetic  series, 
and  Bliaskara  discus.sed  geometric  series.  The 
Aralis  did  little  to  advance  the  subject  and  the 
Europeans  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  had  made 
no  further  progress.  Saint-Vincent  (  l.')S4-llJ()7 1 
and  Jlercator  (c.l()20S7)  developed  the  series 
for  log(l+a!),  and  Gregory  (HUiS)  those  for 
tan  ~'ar,  sina-,  cosj.  secj,  escj.  The  terms 
convergent  and  divergent  a]i])ear  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory. 

The  theory  of  infinite  series  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and  to  have 
been  further  advanced  by  Euler.  In  1812 
Gauss  published  his  celelirated  memoir  on 
the  hypergeometric  series  (name  due  to  Pfafft, 
which  has  since  occupied  the  attention 
of  .lacobi.  Kummer.  Sclnvarz,  Cayley.  Gour- 
sat,  and  numerous  others.  Cauchy  (1821) 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  theory 
of  convergence  and  divergence  of  series.  lie 
advanced  the  theory  of  power  series  by  his 
expansion  of  a  coni]ilc\-  functii>n  in  such  a  form. 
.\bel  was  the  next  important  contrilmtor.  and  he 
corrected  certain  of  C'auchy's  conclusions.  Gen- 
eral criteria  liegan  with  Kummer  (183.5).  and 
have  been  studied  by  I'^isenstcin  (1847),  Weier- 
strass  in  bis  various  contriliulion~  to  the  theory 
of  functions,  nini  (ISfiTl.  Dii  Bois-Reymond 
(1873).  and  many  others.  Pringsheim'^  (from 
ISSO)  memoirs  present  the  most  complete  general 
tlieorv. 
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Tlie  theory  of  uiiifoini  convcigonee  was  treated 
by  Caiichy  "(18-1)'  '"**  liiuitations  being  pointed 
out  bv  Abel,  but  the  tirst  to  attack  it  success- 
fully "were  Stokes  and  Sciilel  (1847-48).  Semi- 
eonverjient  scries  were  studied  by  I'oisson  (1823) 
and  .Jacobi  (1834).  Fourier's  series  were  in- 
vestigated as  the  result  of  physical  considera- 
tions, and  Fourier  (1807)  set  for  himself  the 
pnibleni  to  expand  a  given  function  of  x  in 
terms  of  the  sines  or  cosines  of  multiples  of  x.  a 
problem  which  he  embodied  in  liis  Thiorie  tiiiuly- 
/ii/iir  </<  hi  chalrur  ( 1822) .  He  did  not,  however, 
settle  the  <pU'stion  of  convergence  of  his  series,  a 
matter  left  for  t'aiichy  (182fi)  to  attempt  and  for 
Dirichlet  (1829)  to  handle  in  a  thoroughly 
siieiitific  manner.  .Vmong  otlier  prominent  con- 
tributors to  the  theory  of  trigonometric  and 
Fourier  series  have  been  Riemann,  Heine,  Lip- 
.schitz,  Schliilli,  Du  Bois-Reymoiul.  Dini,  Hermite, 
Helphen,  Krause,  Byerly,  and  Appell. 

For  an  introihicti(m  to  infinite  series  involv- 
ing tests  of  coiivc'rgenee.  applications  to  physics, 
and  relations  to  integration,  consult  Osgood,  In- 
U-oductioii  to  Infinite  Series  (Cambridge,  1897). 
.■\n  historical  development  of  the  subject  is  given 
by  Reiff,  Geschichte  der  unendlichen  Reihen 
(Tiibingen,  1889).  Also  by  Booher,  diap.  ix.  of 
Bverlv's  Fourier's  Series  and  Spherical  Har- 
vi'inies  (Boston,  1893).  For  history  and  theory, 
consult  Merrinian  and  Woodward,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics (New  York,  1896)  :  -Jordan,  Cours 
d'anali/se  (Paris.  1893).  An  elementary  treat- 
ment is  given  in  Chrystal,  Algebra,  vol.  ii.  (Edin- 
burgh. 1889)  ;  Bonnet,  "Menioire  sur  la  theorie 
genfirAle  des  series,"  in  the  llemoires  couromi4s 
of  the  Brussels  Academy  (1850);  Martone,  In- 
irudiizione  alia  teoria  delle  serie  (Catanzaro, 
1891-94). 

SERINAGUE,  sc-re'nu-giir'.  The  capital  of 
Kashmir.     Sec  Srinag.\b. 

SERINGAPATAM,  se-rin'ga-pa-tam',  or 
SRIRANGAPATAM.  A  town  in  the  native 
State  of  Mysore,  India,  9  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Mysore,  on  an  island  in  the  Kavery  River 
(Map:  India,  C  6).  It  is  poorly  built  and  un- 
healthful.  A  portion  of  the  palace  of  Tippu 
Sahib,  within  the  inolosure  of  the  old  fort, 
still  remains.  Other  objects  of  interest  in- 
clude the  Darya  Daulat  Bagh.  the  handsome 
simimer  residence  of  Tippu;  the  Lai  Bagh  (gar- 
den) with  the  tombs  of  Tippu  and  his  father,  Hy- 
der  Ali:  and  the  ancient  temple  of  Vishnu  Shri 
Ranga,  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name. 
Seringapatam  was  the  capital  of  ilysore  until 
1799.  On  May  4th  of  that  year  the  town  was 
stormed  by  the  British,  Tippu  Sahib  being  killed. 
Population,  about  12,000. 

SERING'^AM,  A  town  of  Madras,  India. 
See  Srirancam. 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW.  The  highest  rank  of 
barristers  (q.v.).  It  is  a  title  of  great  antiquity, 
but  now  nearly  extinct  in  England,  although 
still  common  in  Ireland.  In  early  times  the  de- 
gree was  conferred  only  on  barristers  of  sixteen 
years'  standing:  but  this  qualification  was  dis- 
pensed with  later.  A  Serjeant  was  appointed  by 
a  writ  under  the  great  seal,  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
whose  court  he  was  entitled,  for  centuries,  to 
exclusive  audience.  Socially  Serjeants  took 
precedence   of  King's   counsel,   while   profession- 


ally the  latter  outranked  the  former,  unless  Ser- 
jeants held  special  patents  of  precedence.  The 
decay  of  this  order  in  England  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873 
renders  it  unnecessary  that  a  person  should 
be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Serjeant  before  ap- 
pointment to  a  Supreme  Court  judgeship,  and 
in  part  to  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  right 
of  audience  in  the  Common  Pleas.  Consult: 
Manning,  Antient  Privileges  of  the  Serjeants  at 
Law  (London,  1840)  ;  Pulling,  The  Order  of  the 
Coif   (London,  1884). 

SERLIO,  sar'lyo,  Sebastiano  (1475-1554). 
An  Italian  architect  and  writer  on  art,  born  at 
Bologna.  He  worked  as  an  architect  at  Pesaro 
from  about  1510  until  1514,  then,  after  having 
frequented  in  Rome  the  school  of  Peruzzi,  he  was 
employed  at  Bologna  and  Venice,  and  in  1540 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  royal  archi- 
tect in  1541  and  was  engaged  in  the  work  on  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  and  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  treatise  on 
architecture,  in  which  he  embodied  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Vitruvius  and  which  was  published  in 
seven  books  (Lyons,  1537-51,  1575).  Consult 
Charvet,  Biographies  d'architectcs  (Lj'ons,  1869). 

SERMONISM.     See  Xomikalism. 

SEROTINE  (from  Lat.  serotinus,  late,  from 
seriis,  late).  A  large,  dark-brown  bat  (Vesperugo 
serotinus)  of  particular  interest  for  its  very 
wide  distribution,  since  it  is  known  all  over 
Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic,  in  Africa  north  of 
the  equator,  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
Asia,  and  in  most  of  Xorth  America.  It  seems  to 
be  identical  with  our  "dusky'  or  'Carolina'  bat. 
Several  color  varieties  are  locally  distinguished. 

SEROUS  FLUID  (from  Lat.  seruin,  whey, 
serum ;  connected  with  Gk.  i5/j6s,  oros,  whey,  Skt. 
sar,  to  flow).  A  thin,  watery  fluid  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  distinguished 
from  mucus  principally  by  its  limpidity  and  by- 
its  being  found  in  closed  cavities  only.  It  con- 
tains a  little  albumin,  a  trace  of  fibrin,  about  6 
per  cent,  of  solid  constituents,  and  94  per  cent, 
of  water.  Serous  fluids  have  been  arranged  un- 
der three  heads:  (1)  Those  which  are  contained 
in  the  serous  salt  of  the  body,  as  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the  peritoneal 
fluid,  the  pleural  fluid,  the  fluid  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  and  the  synovial  fluid.  (2)  The 
fluids  existing  in  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid, 
and  transudations  into  the  tissue  of  organs.  (3) 
ilorbid  or  excessive  transudations,  such  as  drop- 
sical fluids,  the  fluids  occurring  in  hydatids,  and 
in  blebs  and  vesicles  on  the  skin,  and  transuda- 
tions from  the  blood  in  the  intestinal  capillaries, 
as  in  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh,  cholera,  or 
dysentery. 

All  these  fluids  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
one  another,  both  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  their  physical 
characters  the.v  are  usually  clear  and  trans- 
parent, colorless  or  slightl.v  yellow,  of  a  slight 
saline,  mawkish  taste,  and  exhibiting  an  alka- 
line reaction  with  test-paper.  They  possess  no 
special  formal  or  histological  elements,  btit  on 
a  microscopic  examination  blood-corpuscles,  cells 
of  various  kinds,  molecular  granules,  and  epithe- 
lium may  occasionally  be  observed  in  them.  They 
also  contain  fats,  animal  soaps,  cholesterine,  ex- 
tractive matters,  urea  (occasionally),  the  same 
inorganic  salts  which  are  found  in  the  serum  of 
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tlio  blood,  and  the  same  gases  as  occur  in  tlie 
liluod.  As  rare  coiislituents,  and  only  oeiurring 
iu  disease,  may  be  mentioned  suf,'ar,  tlic  biliary 
acids,  salts  of  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  creati- 
nine,  mucine,   etc. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANE.  There  are  seven 
serous  uiciiibrancs  in  tbc  human  body,  three  being 
medium  and  single,  while  two  ai'<^  doulile  and 
lateral.  They  are  the  arachnoid,  tlie  [jcriear- 
(lium,  and  the  peritoneum,  with  the  two  pleural 
and  tunicie  vaginales  testis.  Thus  they  are  con- 
nected, with  the  obvious  view  of  facilitating  mo- 
tion and  affording  general  protecticm,  with  all 
the  most  important  organs  in  the  body.  Kach 
sac  or  continuous  membrane  consists  of  two  por- 
tions— a  parietal  one,  which  lines  tlie  walls  of 
the  cavity,  and  a  visceral,  or  rclli'ctcd  one,  which 
forms  an  almost  complete  coating  or  investment 
fcir  the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity.  During 
health  the  opposing  surfaces  of  these  serous  mem- 
branes are  in  contact  and  only  enough  tluid  is 
secreted  to  render  them  moist  and  capable  of 
easy  movements.  After  depth  from  certain  dis- 
eases, however,  considerable  lluid  is  frequently 
found,  probably  due  to  iiost-mortem  exudation. 
An  accumulation  of  lluid  may  occur  during 
life.  Of  their  structure  it  is  sullicient  to  state 
that  they  consist  essentially  of  (1)  epitlielium; 
ii)  basement  membrane;  (3)  a  stratum  of  areo- 
lar or  cellular  tissue,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  is  the  constitu- 
ent on  which  its  physical  properties  are  mainly 
dependent. 

SER'OW  (East  Indian  name).  One  of  a  group 
of  goat-ant  elopes  (genus  Nemorh(vdus)  nearly 
allied  to  the  gorals  (q.v. ),  but  more  shaggy. 
Tliey  inhabit  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Asia, 
and  make  their  home  upon  high  antl  ditlieult 
mountains,  wliere  they  go  about  in  pairs  or  fam- 
ily parties,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  wild 
sheep.  The  common  serow  ( AcHioc/im^is  buba- 
liniis)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Himalayan  Jloun- 
tains,  and  is  a  rather  large,  ungraceful  animal 
with  coarse  blackish  and  reddish  hair,  and  with 
rough  black  horns  about  a  foot  long,  standing 
upright  upon  the  head,  with  a  backward  curve. 
Another  well-known  species  is  the  ■cambingutan' 
(Xcmorhccdiis  ,Siimatrensis) .  which  inhabits 
hilly  districts  from  Eastern  Tibet  southward  to 
Sumatra.  Other  smaller  species  are  known  in 
Japan  and  in  Formosa.  Consult  Blanford  and 
other  writers  upon  East  Indian  zoiilogy,  and 
Kinloch,  Large  Game  Shooting  in  Thibet  and 
yorthcrn  India  (London,  1885).  See  Plate  of 
Goat  Antelopes. 

SERPA  PINTO,  ser'pa  peN'to,  Alexandre 
Alberto  (1846-1000).  A  Portuguese  exjilorer. 
He  entered  the  Royal  Military  College  in  Lisbon, 
and  in  1804  became  an  ensign.  He  went  from 
Benguela  to  Durban,  across  the  continent  of 
Africa,  in  1877-79.  This  expedition  he  described 
in  a  volume  translated  into  French  and  German 
(1881-82).  In  1884-86,  accompanied  by  Cardozo, 
he  led  another  expedition  to  Mozambique,  where 
the  Portuguese  power  was  extended  to  Lake 
Xyassa.  In  1889  he  went  once  more  to  Africa, 
but  was  finally  recalled  in  1800  on  account  of 
England's  opposition  to  his  strongly  Portuguese 
policy  in  ilatabeleland. 
SERPENT.    See  Snake. 

SERPENT    (OF.,  Fr.  serpen t.  from  Lat.  ser- 
pens, creeping,  snake,  pres.  part,  of  scrpere,  to 


creep;  connected  with  (ik.  Iprtiy,  hcrpcin,  Skt. 
saip,  to  creep).  A  powerlul  bass  mu-ical  wiml 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  lube  of  wcmji!  covered 
with  hathcr,  furnished  with  a  nioutlipicce  like 
a  tromt>one,  ventages,  and  keys,  and  twisted  into 
a  serpentine  form,  whence  its  name.  Its  coni- 
]iass  is  from  ,Ui)  to  b)}\  When  skillfully  played 
it  exhibits  tbc  most  startling  inequalities  of 
lone,  in  conseiiuencc  of  there  being  three  notes, 
d,  a,  d,  nuich  more  powerful  than  the  (jthers.  The 
serpent  was  invented  in  l.')90  by  Kdme  Guil- 
hnin-.i'.  a  canon  of  .\u.\crre  in  Krnnce. 

SERPENTARIA  (Lat.,  snakeweed),  or  Vir- 
ginia SxAKEKooT.  The  root  of  .\ristolocliia 
serpentaria  and  other  species  of  Aristolocliia.  It 
contains  a  volatile  oil.  a  resin  (a  camphor)  and 
a  bitter  [irinciple  (iirisloluvhiiic) .  It  has  a  pun- 
gent oilor  and  a  warm  camplioraeeous  taste.  In 
small  doses  it  acts  as  a  simple  bitter,  increasing 
the  appetite,  assisting  digestion,  and  mildly  re- 
laxing the  bowels.  In  large  doses  it  causes  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  diarrlaea.  It  is  a  heart  stimu- 
lant and  a  cerebral  excitant,  aiul  in  large  doses 
causes  fullness  of  the  bead,  vertigo,  ami  exhila- 
ration. It  is  an  aphrodisiac,  and  also  a  diuretic. 
Its  principal  use  is  in  broncbilis.  in  which  it 
increases  tlie  broiiebial  secretion.  There  are 
three  ollicial  jircparaticms:  the  infusion,  the  fluid 
extract,  and  the  linetnre. 

SERPENT-CHARMING.  See  Snake-Chabm- 

ING. 

SERPENT-EAGLE.  A  crested  and  spotted 
eagle  of  the  East  Indian  and  .African  genus 
Spilornis,  the  six-cies  of  which  include  snakes  in 
their  food.  The  largest  and  best  known  by  this 
name  is  the  'clieele'  {Spilornis  undulatus)  of 
India  and  eastward,  which  is  brown  with  a  black 
and  white  head,  rounil  white  spots  on  the  lower 
surfaces,  and  a  broadly  banded  tail.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  harrier  eagles  (Uatastur), 
and  es]ieeially  to  the  secretary-bird    (q.v.). 

SERPENTINE  (OK.,  Kr.  serprntin,  from  Lat. 
srriJcnIiiinK.  relating  to  a  serpent,  from  serpens, 
creeping,  snake).  A  hydrated  magnesium  silicate 
mineral  that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem. It  has  a  resinous  to  greasy  and  earthy 
lustre,  and  in  color  ranges  through  the  different 
shades  of  green  to  brown,  and  .sometimes  yellow. 
Serpentine  is  rarely  found  crystallized,  as  it 
most  commonly  occurs  in  fibrous  or  lamellar 
aggregations.  It  takes  a  high  pcdish,  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  material  for  ornaments. 
Serpentine  frcciucntly  occurs  in  sullicient  masses 
to  form  rocks,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  generally 
associated  with  other  minerals,  viz.  fibrous  horn- 
blende, talc,  calcite,  magnesitc.  chlorite,  chro- 
niite,  and  oxides  of  iron,  with  residual  portions 
also  of  augitc,  olivine,  and  hornblende  crystals. 
The  color  of  the  rock,  which  is  generally  some 
variety  of  green,  and  the  streaks  of  brown  iron 
oxide,  are  responsilde  for  the  name  serpentine. 
,\s  a  building  stone,  serpentine  has  great  tough- 
ness anil  durability,  combined  with  beauty  of 
color,  and  being  soft,  is  easily  cut.  It  not  in- 
frequently contains,  however,  numerous  crv-stals 
of  a  variety  of  garnet  known  as  pyrope  ( Bohc- 
niain  garnet.  Cape  ruhy).  which,  while  addin;; 
some  beauty  to  the  stone,  offer  by  their  extreme 
hardness  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  working.  The 
fibrous  variety  of  serpentine,  asbestos  (q.v.),  is 
utilized  in  tlie  manufacture  of  fireproof  mate- 
rials.    Serpentines  are  the  principal  source  of 
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clironiitp,  iiinl  deposits  of  iiickol  and  platinum 
are  sometimes  associated  with  these  rocks.  Ser- 
pentine with  oaleite,  inagnesite,  or  dolomite 
forms  a  heaiitifiil  mottled  or  veined  rock  to 
which  the  name  opliiolite  or  ophicalcite,  or,  more 
commonly,  Verde  antique,  is  given.  This  ma- 
terial is  "used  for  ornamental  pillars  and  decora- 
tive purposes. 

SERPENT  MOUND.  A  remarkable  earth- 
work near  Pcililes,  Adams  County,  Ohio,  71  miles 
cast  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
serpent,  1000  feet  long.  5  feet  higli,  and  30  feet 
wide  at  the  base.  The  tail  ends  in  a  triple  coil, 
and  between  the  open  jaws  lies  an  egg-shaped 
mound  10!'  by  3!)  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Mound  Builders  (q.v.).  See  Arch.e- 
oLocv,  .Vmerican. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP.  See  Natore-Wob- 
SHii':  Oi'iHTK.s. 

SERPETTE,  sar'pet',  G.A.STON  (1846—).  A 
French  composer,  born  at  Nantes.  He  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  (1868-71)  under  Am- 
broise  Tlionins,  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
with  Ills  cantata  Jcnnne  d'Arc.  In  1874  his  first 
opera,  La  brniiche  cassce,  was  produced  in  Paris, 
and  he  subsequently  brought  out  more  than  thirty 
similar  works,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
Le  carillon  (18!)C),  Cendnllonnette  (1890),  and 
La  dot  de  lirUiitfe   (180.5). 

SERPUIiA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  serpere,  to  creep). 
A  marine  annelid  worm  which  secretes  a  tubular 

calcareous  shell, 
more  or  less  coiled, 
and  often  forming 
large  detached 
masses  of  reddish 
rock.  Tlie  large, 
solid  limestone 
tubes  of  these 
worms  materially 
assist  in  building 
up  coral  reefs,  es- 
peciall.y  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil. 
Serpula'  have  been 
noticed  by  A.  Agas- 
siz  to  often  form 
on  coral  reefs  in- 
crusting  masses  of 
considerable  extent. 
Serpulie  occur  at 
great  depths  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  some  were 
dredged  by  the 
Challenger  Expedition  at  depths  of  nearly  3000 
fathoms.  A  mass  of  serpulse  with  all  their  crim- 
son tentacles  expanded  is  a  very  beautiful  object. 

SERRA,  ser'ra,  Miguel  Josfi.     See  Junipero. 

SERRADELLA,  or  SERRADILLA  (Port. 
serradilhi,  diminutive  of  scrrado,  serrate,  from 
Lat.  serratiis,  saw-shaped,  from  serra,  saw), 
Bibd's-Foot  (Ornifhopiis  sativus.).  An  annual 
leguminous  plant  indigenous  to  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  cultivated  for  forage,  hay, 
and  green  manuring.  It  prefers  a  moist  climate 
and  a  sandy  soil  of  good  tilth.  When  broad- 
casted the  land  is  harrowed  and  sometimes  rolled 
to  press  the  seed  into  the  soil.  In  drilling  the 
seed  is  planted  aljout  an  inch  deep.  Two  cuttings 
are  obtained  during  the  season.     If  sown  about 
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The  worms  iSerpida  vermicu- 
laris)  are  ebowu  with  expanded 
tentacles,  as  if  tinder  water. 


April  1st  it  can  be  used  for  green  forage  in 
July  and  a  second  cutting  may  be  obtained  in 
September.  It  is  cut  for  hay  at  the  close  of  the 
blos.soming  period. 

The  green  crop  {?ut  when  in  bloom)  has  the 
following  average  composition :  Water,  79.9 ; 
protein,  2.9;  fat,  0.7;  nitrogen-free  extract,  10.0; 
crude  fibre,  3.4;  ash,  3.1  per  cent.  The  hay  eon- 
tains:  Water,  9.2;  protein,  15.2;  fat,  2.6;  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  44.2;  crude  fibre,  21.6;  and 
ash,  7.2  per  cent.  Like  other  leguminous  crops, 
it  has  a  fairly  high  protein  content.  In  feeding 
value  it  does  not  difi'er  greatly  from  red  clover. 
It  has  tlie  advantage  that  it  may  be  fed  \i\)  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  blooming  period  without 
deterioration.  \\'hen  the  hay  is  cured  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  loss  due  to  the  breaking 
of  tine  leaves  and  stems. 

SERRA  DO  MAR,  ser'ra  do  mar.  The  south- 
ern division  of  the  Brazilian  Coast  Range,  running 
along  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  country 
through  the  States  of  Paran:!,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Rio  de  .Janeiro.  To  the  south,  in  Santa  Catliarina 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  runs  the  somewhat  dis- 
tinct range  known  as  the  Serra  (Serai,  while  the 
northern  division  of  the  Coast  Range  bends  west 
toward  the  Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Serra  do  Mar,  separated  from 
it  by  the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  River.  Tlie 
range  is  the  outermost  escarpment  of  the  great 
Brazilian  plateau,  and  forms  the  divide  between 
the  Parana  River  and  the  very  short  streams 
running  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Near  Rio  de 
.Janeiro,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation 
(from  6000  to  7000  feet),  it  is  very  rugged  with 
numerous  sharp  granite  crags,  which  from  a  dis- 
tance suggest  the  pipes  of  an  immense  organ, 
whence  this  portion  has  been  called  the  Organ 
Mountains. 

SERRANID.^;  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
serra,  saw) .  The  family  of  sea-bass  (q.v.) ,  many 
species  of  which  are  called  'serranos'  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  Spanish  America. 

SERRANO  Y  DOMINGUEZ,  ser-ra'no  e  d6- 
men'gatli,  FrajN'OISCO,  Duke  de  la  Torre  (1810- 
85).  A  Spanisli  statesman  and  general,  born 
near  Cadiz.  He  fought  against  the  Carlists  from 
1833  to  1839,  and  attained  tlie  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.     Elected  to  the  Cortes  from  Malaga  in 

1839,  he  joined  with  Espartero  in  bringing  about 
the  overtlirow  of  the  Queen  mother  Christina  in 

1840,  but  three  years  later  turned  against  the 
regency  of  Espartero  and  was  Minister  of  War 
for  some  time  after  the  Iieginning  of  the  personal 
reign  of  Isabella  II.  He  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1847,  captain-general  of  the  army  and 
military  Governor  of  New  Castile  in  1856,  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris  in  the  following  .year,  and  from 
1859  to  1802  was  Captain-Generai  of  Cuba.  His 
services  in  the  reconquest  of  Santo  Domingo 
gained  him  the  ducal  title,  and  on  his  return  to 
Spain  in  1803  he  w'as  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  faithful  follower  of  O'Donnell,  he 
succeeded  the  latter  in  1867  as  chief  of  the  I^ib- 
eral  Union,  and  in  spite  of  his  intimate  relations 
with  Queen  Isabella  plotted  assiduousl.v  against 
her  Government.  With  other  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position he  was  transported  to  the  Canary 
Islands  in  .July.  1868,  but  returned  to  Cadiz  in 
September  after  the  outbreak  of  the  military 
revolution,  assumed  charge  of  the  movement  to- 
gether with  Prim,  Topete,  and  Sagasta    (qq.v.). 
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and  at  the  licud  of  tliu  icvolutioiiary  forces  de- 
feated  tlic  royal  troops  at  Aleoloa  (Septoiiihcr 
'28tli).  Isabella  lli'd  to  Kraiiiv  and  Serrano  was 
declared  by  the  Cortes  Ke^'ent  of  tlie  kinj;doin  in 
June,  lS(i!),  having  acted  in  the  interval  as  chief 
of  tlic  provisional  (Jovernnient.  I'nder  King 
Aniadeus  lie  was  at  tlio  head  of  two  short-lived 
Ministries  (January-July,  IS71;  June  1872).  and 
carried  on  an  active  caiupaifjn  against  the  t'arl- 
ists  (1872).  Serrano  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  lvei)ublie,  foUowinj;  the 
abdication  of  Aniadeus.  and  upon  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  (leneral  Pavia  in  January, 
1874.  became  chief  of  the  executive,  holdiuf,'  ollice 
till  the  accession  of  Alphonso  XII.  He  died  in 
Madrid. 

SERRET,  sc-ra',  .Jo.sEPii  Alfred  (1819-85). 
A  Freiuh  mathematician,,  born  in  Paris,  and 
educated  in  the  Ecolo  Polytechniiiue.  In  1861  he 
became  ]irofessor  at  the  Coll^l;e  de  France.  Ser- 
reVs  niatliematical  text-books  are  very  valuable. 
The  following  list  comprises  his  most  important 
treatises:  Coiirs  d'algrhre  supiriciire  (4tli  ed., 
1879)  ;  I'raitc  de  trigonometric  (7th  ed.,  1888)  ; 
Elements  de  triyanomctrie  (1853);  ('ours  de 
caleul  differential  et  integral  (4tli  ed.,  1894). 
Serret  also  edited  the  works  of  Lagrange  (7 
vols.,    1807-92)    and  Lacroix's' Cn7ci/?ws    (1881). 

SERTO'RIXJS,  QiiXTUS.  A  Roman  com- 
mander in  the  latter  years  of  the  Republic.  He 
fought,  H.c.  105.  in  the  disastrous  battle  on  the 
Rhone,  in  which  the  Roman  proconsul,  Quintus 
Servilius  Cfepio,  was  defeated  by  the  Cinibri 
and  Teutones,  and  took  part  in  the  splendid  vic- 
tory at  Aquae  Sextia>  (now  Aix),  B.C.  102,  where 
Marius  annihilated  tlie  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  sanguinary  struggle 
between  the  party  of  the  nobles  under  Sulla 
(q.v.)  and  the  popular  party  headed  by  JIarius 
(q.v. ) ,  B.C.  88,  lie  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
No  other  ilarian  general  held  out  so  long  or 
so  successfully  as  he  against  the  victorious  oli- 
garchy. He  fought  in  conjunction  with  Cinna  the 
battle  at  the  Colline  Gate  (is.c.  87)  which  placed 
Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the  Marians,  hut  he  had 
no  hand  in  the  bloody  massacres  that  followed. 
He  got  his  own  troops  together,  and  slew  4000 
of  the  rtiifianly  slaves  whom  !Marius  was  per- 
mitting to  plunder  and  ravish  at  will  through 
the  city.  On  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  East 
(B.C.  S.'i).  Sertorius  withdrew  into  Etruria,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  the 
struggle  in  an  independent  fashion.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Lusitanians,  he  collected  an 
army  composed  of  natives,  Libyans,  and  Romans, 
and  after  a  time  became  the  virtual  monarch  of 
the  whole  country.  In  B.C.  70  Pompeius  was 
sent  against  Sertorius.  but  the  latter  drove  him 
over  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  with  heav^'  loss;  nor  was 
the  campaign  of  tlie  following  year  (B.C.  75) 
more  favorable.  Finally  Perjierna  and  other 
Roman  officers  of  the  ilarian  party  who  had  fled 
to  Sertorius  in  B.C.  77  assassinated  him  in  his 
own  tent  in  B.C.  72.  Phitarch  wrote  Sertorius's 
Life  and  Corneille  made  him  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy. 

SERXTM:  (Lat.,  whey,  serum).  See  Blood; 
Serxm  Therapy. 

SERTJM  THERAPY.  As  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle on  iMMtxn'Y.  the  accepted  theory  of  im- 
munity is  the  antitoxin  theory,  in  accordance 
with  which  theory  it  is  believed  that  artificial 


inmiunity  may  be  a<()uired  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  all<'niialed  culture^  of  microiirganisiiis  intn 
the  animal  boily.  I5y  this  nieans  the  body  is  ren- 
dered iiiimuiie  lo  virulent  forniH  of  these  organ- 
isms, through  the  antitoxins  developeil  in  the 
blood.  The  use  of  blood  serum  containing  anti- 
toxins in  the  treatnieiil  or  prevention  of  diHcaito 
is  called  serum  therapy. 

Dr.  Xicolas  Lambadarios.  of  the  Uliivoniity  of 
.\thens,  has  published  a  volume  on  the  Ho'runi 
therapy,  organotherapy,  antirabie  and  aiitl 
leprous  treatment  of  tin'  old  (Jreek  pliyNieians. 
(ialen  used  the  Mesh  of  the  viper's  ImkIv  ai  an 
antivcnene.  Mithriil;it<-s  fortilied  himself  by 
taking  all  (he  known  antidotes,  and  i-xperimenti-d 

also   upon   coiKhnuied   criminals,   linally   sin- I- 

ing  in  rendering  himself  immune  to  snake  bile. 
For  the  latter  purpose  he  took  the  blood  of  ani 
mals  which  fed  on  venomous  snakes.  AttaliiH, 
King  of  Pergainon.  .Vndromachus,  Xero's  chief 
physician,  and  (Jalen  used  similar  antidotes.  The 
discovery  by  Pasteur  in  1857  of  the  bacterial 
origin  of  fermentation  led  to  the  discovery  of  dif- 
ferent antitoxins  and  the  establishment  of  serum 
therapy  in  these  latter  days. 

nLooo-SEHiM.  Till'  germicidal  action  of  blood- 
serum  has  been  tested  upon  cultures  of  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  typhoid  bacilli,  and  colon 
bacilli.  Blood-serum  from  healthy  persons  show* 
practically  no  germicidal  power  over  the  staphy- 
lococcus or  streptococcus,  but  a  marked  geriiii 
cidal  aclion  on  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Ulooil  of 
cacheclic  peo])Ie  siill'cring  from  various  diseases 
also  exhibits  marked  germicidal  power  over  the 
typhoid  and  colon  bacilli.  Hlooil  removed  from 
persons  in  the  death  agony  or  a  few  hours  after 
death  is  strongly  germicidal  against  typhoid  and 
colon  bacilli.  I)ut  not  actively  so  toward  staphy- 
lococcus or  streptococcus. 

In  prejiaring  serum  for  therapeutic  use  the 
same  general  methoils  are  employed  in  various 
productions.  The  following  description  of  the 
preparation  of  anti-pneumococcic  serum  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  process: 

AxTl-PxErMoroccr.s  Serim.  Violent  bouillon 
cultures  of  pneuniococci  (the  bacteria  causative 
of  pneumonia)  are  injected  into  a  horse,  after 
the  organisms  in  the  culture  have  been  killed  by 
prolonged  heating  at  00"  C.  After  the  animal 
has  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  to 
these  injections,  living  cultures  of  pneiimococci 
are  injected  in  increasing  quantities  until  such 
injections  fail  to  show  constitutional  symptoms. 
Rabbits  arc  infecled  with  living  pni'umoeoeci 
meanwhile.  From  time  to  time  the  horse  serum 
is  injected  into  these  rabbits.  Where  the  serum 
of  the  horse  is  found  by  experiment  to  protect 
rabbits  so  that  infection  does  not  occur  after 
injection  of  living  pneiimococci  it  is  withdrauTi 
from  the  hor.se  for  use,  preserved  with  an  anti- 
septic and  bottled.  DilTcring  reports  have  been 
made  as  to  the  efficacy  <if  this  scrum.  It  was 
used  first  in  1890  by  Pane  and  Dc  Renzi  of 
Naples.  Conflicting  reports  have  been  received 
regarding  the  results;  but  it  is  believed  by  suc- 
cessful experimenters  in  N':iples.  Munich,  and 
Berlin  that  if  not  deteriorated  by  age,  if  used 
early  and  in  large  doses,  it  will  always  ameliorate 
if  not  cure  lobar  pneumonia. 

.\\TIVENENE.  br.  .\lbcrt  Calmette.  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  at  Lille.  France,  devised  a  serum 
obtained  from  animals  inoculated  with  rattle- 
snake poison,  termed  antivcnene.     This  is  not  a 
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(me  antitoxin,  and  in  cases  of  snakebite  it  ap- 
jiarently  produces  temporary  cell  stinnilation 
instead"  of  immunity.  It  should  be  used  within 
HO  or  90  minutes' after  the  reception  of  the 
poison  in  dosage  of  10  c.c.  hypodermically.  Anti- 
venene  is  to  be  issued  to  all  the  military  hospitals 
in  India,  in  which  country  the  mortality  from 
snake-bites  during  the  10  years  preceding  1900 
averaged  12,000  annually. 

AxTiciioi.KRA  Serum.  A  series  of  experiments 
with  this  serum  has  been  made  at  Calcutta, 
where  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal 
for  years  among  the  coolies  employed  by  the 
tea  i51anters,  with  a  i-csult  of  a  reduction  of 
mortality  from  cholera  of  72  per  cent. 

ANTiTriiEiU'i.io  Serum.  The  best  figures  attain- 
able regarding  the  use  of  antitubcrcle  serum  are 
those  of  Stubhcrt,  formerly  of  the  Loomis  Sani- 
tarium, Liberty,  N.  Y.,  who  reports  marked  im- 
provement in  78  per  cent,  of  the  eases  in  which 
the  serum  was  used. 

Antityphoid  Serum.  Tliis  serum  has  been  used 
extensively  in  Netley  Hospital,  England,  and 
among  British  troops  in  India  and  South  Africa 
as  an  inoculation  to  prevent  contraction  of  ty- 
phoid. Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  inoculated 
men  fall  victims  to  the  disease,  and  of  these  less 
than  25  per  cent,  die ;  while  of  uninoculated  men 
over  21/2  per  cent,  contract  the  disease,  and  of 
these  over  22  per  cent.  die. 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin.  The  best  known  anti- 
toxin is  that  used  in  combating  diphtheria,  and 
obtained  from  serum  of  animals  which  have  been 
inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus.  While  there  are  a  few  men  of  ability 
and  experience  who  deny  its  efficacy,  a  vast  num- 
ber who  have  thoroughly  tested  its  usefulness 
contribute  an  overwhelming  and  convincing  mass 
of  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  is  given  by  hypo- 
dermic injection,  preferably  between  the  shoulder 
blades,  as  early  as  diagnosis  is  made,  and  is  of 
rapid  efficacy  in  children.  The  mortality  from 
diphtheria  in  cases  treated  with  antitoxin  is 
from  9  to  13  per  cent.,  against  35  to  40  per  cent. 
in  eases  treated  by  other  methods. 

Erysipelas  Serum.  For  purposes  of  inmniniz- 
ing  as  well  as  for  curative  endeavor  in  any  stage 
of  an  attack  Marmorek's  serum  is  used.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  human  blood  serum 
mixed  with  bouillon,  one  part,  sterilized  and 
used  in  fluid  form. 

Antistreptococcus  Serum.  Many  diseases  be- 
come rapidly  fatal  through  the  virulence  of 
streptococcus  infection  added  to  the  original  bac- 
terial invasion.  Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
tuberculosis  are  almost  always  complicated  by 
streptococcal  infection,  while  erysipelas,  phleg- 
mon, septicsemia  from  infected  wounds,  and  also 
most  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia  are  directly 
caused  by  the  streptococcus  bacillus.  Jlar- 
morek's  serum  very  frequently  effects  their  cure; 
but  better  results  have  beeii  obtained  from  an 
antistreptococcal  serum,  which  has  reduced  the 
mortality  of  puerperal  septicaemia  to  25  per 
cent.  Daily  injections  for  at  least  a  week  appear 
to  be  necessary. 

Antitetanic  Serum.  It  was  not  till  1,S!)7  that 
pure  cultures  of  the  germ  of  tetanus  were  made 
by  Kitasato,  although  it  was  discovered  in  1894 
by  Nicolaier.  Formerly  the  disease  was  almost 
uniformly  fatal.  In  the  United  States  this  mor- 
tality has  been  reduced  to  less  than  35  per  cent., 
through  the  use  of  the  serum. 


Sarcoma  Antitoxi.n.  A  mixture  devised  by 
Cole}-,  of  New  York,  from  cultures  of  baeillua 
prodigiosus  has  been  successful  in  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  eases. 

Carcinoma  Antitoxin.  Reynier,  of  France,  has 
reported  success  with  injections  of  a  serum  in 
cases  of  carcinoma.  His  serum  is  that  obtained 
by  Wlaeft'  from  the  inoculation  of  birds  with 
blastomycetes  isolated  from  human  cancers. 

Trc.xeck'.s  Serum.  A  preparation  improperly 
termed  'inorganic  serum'  has  been  used  by 
Truneck  and  others  by  hypodermic  injection  in 
cases  of  arteriosclerosis.  It  is  a  solution  con- 
taining the  sulphate  of  chloride,  phosphate,  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  with  sulphate  of  potassium. 
It  increases  tlie  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  is 
supposed  to  dissolve  phosphatic  deposits  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels. 

Antipest  Serum  and  Haffkine's  Fluid.  Y'er- 
sin's  antipest  serum  is  Idood-serum  taken  from 
horses  that  have  been  inoculated  with  tlic  plague. 
Hypodermic  injection  of  the  serum  causes  imme- 
diate immunity,  which,  unfortunatel_y,  lasts  only 
12  to  14  days.  A  difficulty  in  securing  acquies- 
cence in  repeated  injections  at  once  arises,  and 
as  a  popular  treatment  it  is  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, it  is,  however,  the  only  actual  remedy  for 
the  plague  after  it  has  appeared,  for  if  given 
early  in  the  disease  it  is  curative.  Haffkine".s 
fluid  is  a  liquid  in  which  the  bacillus  of  plague 
has  been  cultivated  and  rendered  virulent  by 
special  methods,  the  bacilli  after  abundant 
growth  being  killed  by  an  exposure  of  the  cul- 
ture to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  for  several  hours. 
Inoculation  with  Haflfkine's  fluid  confers  immu- 
nity which  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  several 
months.  A  great  disadvantage  in  its  use  lies  in 
the  facts  that  during  immunization  the  person  is 
more  susceptible  to  plague;  and  if  he  has  al- 
ready contracted  even  a  mild  form  the  inocula- 
tion might  be  fatal.  Authorities  recommend  the 
provision  of  antipest  serum  for  prompt  use  in 
order  to  avert  an  epidemic  in  the  first  cases  and 
the  em]doyment  of  Hafl'kine's  fluid  to  inoculate 
the  people  dwelling  in  localities  threatened  with 
an  invasion  of  the  disease. 

Serums  for  the  Lower  Animals.  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  for  years  experi- 
menting with  scrums  made  from  the  causative 
bacilli  of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  with  a 
resulting  recovery  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  treated 
animals,  against  a  recovery  of  from  15  to  29 
per  cent,  of  animals  not  treated.  A  serum  de- 
\'ised  by  Loeffler  and  Uhlenhuth,  of  Austria,  gives 
immunity  for  4  to  8  weeks  to  animals  exposed 
to  foot-and-mouth  disease.  See  Vaccination, 
and  each  of  the  diseases  mentioned;  Antitoxin; 
Toxin.  Consult:  Sternberg,  Immiinit)/.  Pro- 
tecfire  Iiwculatinns  in  Iiifecfioiis  Diseases,  find 
fierunithcrnpr/  (New  York,  1895);  Landau,  Die 
Serumthcrapie  (Berlin  and  Vienna,  1900)  ;  Stet- 
son, Srrri inthrrapi/  in  the  Lipht  of  the  Most 
Recent  In  rest  ifini  ions    (Providence,   1902). 

SERVAIi  (South  African  name).  A  large, 
long-legged  African  wildcat  (Felis  scrval), 
which  may  reach  40  inches  in  length,  with  a 
tail  Ifl  inches  long.  It  is  varying  tawny  in 
color,  with  black  spots,  tending  to  form  two 
longitudinal  bands  on  the  back,  and  rings  on 
the  tail.  Its  fur.  known  in  trade  as  'tiger-cat.' 
may  be  recognized  by  two  characteristic  hori- 
zontal black  bands  on  the  upper  inner  surface  of 
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each  fore  leg.    It  is  foviiid  throughout  Africa,  but 
its  habits    are  little  known. 

SERVANT.  See  JiA.vrEB  and  Servant. 

SERVE'TtJS,  iliCHAKL,  or,  in  his  native 
Spanish,  MtGi'EL  Servkto  (Seuvede)  y  Keves 
((•.1511-o3).  A  c'clebraleil  antilrinitarian  tlieo- 
lo;;ian  and  physioian,  burn  at  Tudela  in  Navarre. 
He  began  his  stu<lies  at  Saragossa  and  entered 
th<'  servieos  (if  (Juintana,  later  confessor  of 
diaries  V.,  with  whom  he  went  to  Toulouse  in 
I.5:i8,  and  tliere  began  the  study  of  law.  In  a 
short  time,  however^  he  gave  himself  entirely  to 
the  knotty  points  of  the  Reformation  doctrines. 
In  1.530  he  went  to  Basel  to  hear  (Kcolampadius, 
and  thence  to  Strassburg,  where  Bucer  and  Ca- 
pito  taught.  His  daring  denial  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  frightened  or  angered  these  divines 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  denounced  him  as  'a 
wicked  and  cursed  Spaniard.'  Scrvetus  a]i]iealed 
from  their  judgment  to  tliat  of  the  pulilic  in  his 
Dr  Triiiitaiis  IJrronbiis  Lihvi  VII.  (1531)  and 
his  D'Hiloyorum  de  Trinitate  Lihri  II.  (1532)  ; 
but  the  public  thought  as  little  of  his  teaching  as 
the  theologians;  and  to  avoid  the  odium  wliich 
it  had  occasioned  he  changed  his  name  to  Michel 
de  Villeneuve  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1534  he  went  to  Ly- 
ons, where  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
geography  (1535;  "2d  ed.  1541)  ;  in  153G  lie  re- 
turned to  Paris,  resumed  his  medical  studies,  and 
received  his  degree  in  153S.  In  1537  he  attacked 
Galen  and  the  faculty  in  a  medical  work  entitled 
Siiruporum  Vniversa  Ratio.  As  a  physician 
Servetus  possessed  no  small  ability  and  practiced 
with  success;  he  is  believed  by  some  to  have  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1538 
he  went  to  Charlieu,  and  in  1541  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the  palace  of  Pierre  Paulmier.  Archbish- 
op of  Vienne,  supporting  himself  by  his  medical 
skill  and  literary  work.  In  Vienne  he  published 
in  1542  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Pagninus  with  notes,  which  were  not  all 
original.  At  Vienne  he  also  wrote  his  famous 
Christ ianixmi  Restitutio  (first  published,  anon- 
ymously, in  1533).  Its  celebrity  is  due  more 
to  the  fact  that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the  author 
than  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  ideas  being  ob- 
scure and  the  style  incorrect.  Possibly  at  the 
instigation  of  Calvin,  Servetus  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  at  Vienne.  On  .Tune  17,  1553. 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  before  this 
he  had  made  his  escape  and  was  endeavoring  to 
reach  Italy.  On  the  way  he  was  discovered  in 
Geneva  and  was  imprisoned  by  Calvin's  order. 
After  a  trial  lasting  two  months  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
on  October  27,  1553.  (For  further  details,  see 
article  Calvin.)  On  October  27,  1903,  an  'ex- 
piatory' monument  to  his  memory  was  unveiled 
in  Geneva.  Consult:  ToUin,  Dr7.5  Lchrsi/stcm 
Michael  Servetus  (Giitersloh.  1876-78)  ;  Willis, 
Servetus  and  Calvin  (London.  1877).  The  A'cs^i- 
tutio  has  been  twice  reprinted,  first  by  Dr.  Meade 
(incomplete,  as  it  was  suppressed  by  order  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  burned,  1723).  and 
again  by  Murr  (Nuremberg,  1790)  ;  it  has  been 
translated  into  German  by  Spiess  under  the  title 
Die  Wiederherstellung  des  Christenthtims  (Wies- 
baden. 1802-96). 

SER'VIA  ( Serv.  Srhija ) .  A  kingdom  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
bounded     by     the     Kingdom     of     Hungary     on 
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the  north,  Kuniania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  cast, 
Turkey  (the  \'ilayet  of  Kossovo  and  the  Sunjak 
of  Xovibazar)  on  the  scnitli.  and  Bosnia  on  the 
west.  The  Danube  and  its  triliulary,  the  Save, 
bound  the  country  on  the  nortli ;  the  Danube  sep- 
arates it  from  Uuniania;  and  tlie  Drina.  an 
allluent  of  the  Save,  forms  most  of  the  »e>lern 
boumlary.  The  Tiinok,  an  nlllueiit  of  the  Dan- 
idle.  Hows  about  25  miles  on  tlie  eastern  border. 
.\rea,  18,621  s(|uarc  miles. 

Servia  is  mountainous.  The  Morava  valley, 
with  its  numerous  triluitary  valleys  from  wot 
and  east,  stretches  tlinnigh  the  land  from  the 
sduthcast  to  tile  middle  »»f  the  northern  border, 
luiiting  witli  that  of  the  Danulii'.  The  nortli  cen- 
tral section  in  the  Danube  valley  and  the  nurtli- 
west  section  in  the  Save  valley  contain  the  only 
extensive  lowland  regions,  which  are  character- 
ized by  Quaternary  alluvi\nn.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  the  southern  and  the  western 
forks  of  tile  Morava  come  together,  the  one  en- 
tering from  Kossovo,  the  other  rising  in  the  Bos- 
nian watershed.  The  mountains  of  Western  Ser- 
via belong  to  tlie  Dinaric  system  and  present 
Mcsozoiu  and  Paleozoic  strata  and  serpentine 
uplifts.  On  the  boundary  of  Novibazar  stands 
the  mountain  wall  of  Golija-Planiiia  (ti4l)0 
feet ) ,  where  tlie  western  Morava  rises.  Adja- 
cent in  the  southeast,  across  the  narrow  moun- 
tain valley  of  the  Ihar,  is  the  lofty  Kopaonik- 
Planina  (7100  feet) — the  highest  region  in  Ser- 
via. (Jcuerally  in  this  southwestern  |iart  of  the 
kingdom  crystalline  schists  arc  promiiieiit.  Be- 
tween the  wcslcin  Jlorava  and  tlie  valley  •^outh 
of  Belgrade  is  the  mountain  region  of  Siimadija, 
the  heart  of  Servia.  culniinaliiig  in  the  Hudnik, 
nearly  4000  feet.  This  is  a  heavily  forested  ter- 
ritory, oaks  and  beeches  predominating.  The 
mountains  cast  of  the  Morava  belong  to  the 
Southern  Carjiathians  and  to  the  Balkans.  The 
former  of  these  systems  in  Servia  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Banat  region,  and  the  Danube  pierce.s 
here  through  tlie  imposing  gorge  known  as  the 
Iron  (iate.  The  formations  here  are  of  creta- 
ceous limestone  and  of  various  schists  inter- 
rupted liy  volcanic  stone  and  ore  strata  ami 
hot  springs  are  frequent.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion in  Eastern  Servia  is  not  far  from  the  south- 
east border — the  Suva-Planina.  6600   feet. 

Servia  is  a  well-watered  country,  belonging  en- 
tirely to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  wide, 
fertile  valley  of  the  Morava  represents  the  larg- 
est cultivated  territory.  The  climate  is  moder- 
ate in  the  Danube  Valley  and  somewhat  cold  in 
the  mountains.  It  is  healthful  save  in  the  low- 
lands adjacent  to  the  Danube.  The  rainfall  is 
ample,  25  inches  being  tht  annual  average.  The 
vegetation,  like  the  climate,  is  more  akin  to  that 
of  mid-Europe  than  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  The  fauna  includes  the  bear,  lynx,  and 
wild  boar.  The  forests  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  area,  but  are  being  rapidly  cut  down.  The 
mineral  resources  are  varied  and  of  value,  but 
llicre  is  little  mining,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital 
and  facilities.  Coal  alone  is  mined  to  any  im- 
portant extent,  and  that  in  the  northeast. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  productive. 
There  are  about  4..500.000  acres  under  cultivation, 
nearly  all  tilled  by  the  owners.  There  are  few 
large  farms.  Modern  processes  in  fiirniing  arc 
slow  of  introduction.  Cereals,  with  corn  at  tlie 
head,  are  the  chief  crops.    Corn  is  the  staple  food 
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of  the  people,  riums  are  an  important  crop 
and  iorni,  as  prunes,  a  noteworthy  item  of  export. 
'I'obaceo  is  raised  in  the  south.  Silk  culture  is 
making  a  good  beginning.  The  best  pastures  are 
ill  the  southwest.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
raised  extensively,  oxen  beiiif;  used  freely  as 
work  animals,  in  1000  Servia  had  9.56,001  cat- 
tle, 3,0«1,759  sheep,  959,580  hogs,  and  184,849 
horses. 

The  manufaoturo!!  are  of  little  importance,  be- 
iiij.'  rhiclly  native  and  houseliold,  and  confined  in 
the  main  to  the  production  of  war  accoutrements, 
cotton  goods,  glass,  ajid  carpets.  The  only  water 
communication  is  afforded  l>y  tlie  Danube  and  the 
Save  on  the  nortliern  border.  Tlie  main  railroad 
line  is  the  Belgrade,  Nish  and  Vrania.  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  International  Railway,  and 
with  its  braiiih  lines  has  a  total  mileage  of  354. 
It  is  under  (iovernmcnt  control.  The  trade  of 
Servia  (exclusive  of  the  transit  trade)  in  1901 
amounted  to  .H'il.'iTS.OlO,  including  exports  to  the 
vahie  of  .$12,{)9 1,702,  and  imports,  .$8,586,908. 
Live  stock  and  farm  products  are  the  leading  ex- 
ports. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Servia  in  1883  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Servian  banking.  It  is  empow- 
ered to  issue  bank  notes.  In  1900  there  were 
5  smaller  banking  establishments.  In  1875 
the  French  standard  of  money,  weights,  and 
measures  was  adoi)ted.  The  dinar,  the  unit  of  the 
monetary  system,  corresponds  to  the  franc  and 
equals  19%  cents  in  United  States  money.  The 
public  finances  of  Servia  previous  to  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  although  not  on  a  systematized  basis, 
were  nevertheless  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 
As  a  result,  however,  of  the  cost  of  the  wars  of 
1876-78  and  the  liabilities  fastened  upon  the 
country  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  of  Servia's 
participation  in  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway,  a  large  national  debt  was  cre- 
ated,  which    in  "1903   had    risen   to   $81,.500,000. 

In  1882,  four  years  after  its  complete  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
the  Principality  of  Servia  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  A  new  Constitution  supplanting  the 
former  one  of  1869  was  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1889.  The  Executive  Depart- 
ment is  composed  of  the  King  and  a  Cabinet  of 
eight  Ministers,  responsible  to  the  nation.  The 
National  Assembly,  or  Skupshtina,  consists  of 
262  Deputies,  64  appointed  by  the  King  and  198 
elected  members  apportioned  among  the  various 
provinces  or  departnients  on  the  basis  of  one 
member  for  each  4.500  tax-paying  male  citizens. 
An  additional  member  is  allowed  for  each  surplus- 
age of  3000.  All  male  Servians  21  years  of  age 
paying  a  direct  annual  tax  of  about  $3  are  en- 
titled to  suffrage.  There  is  also  a  State  Coun- 
cil composed  of  16  members,  8  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  8  chosen  by  the  Skupshtina, 
which  supervises  certain  financial  matters,  hears 
claims  against  the  Government,  and  examines 
proposed  legislation.  The  Oreat  National  As- 
sembly, which  is  convened  to  act  upon  special 
matters  of  great  moment,  consists  of  double 
the  number  of  members  of  the  ordinary  Skup- 
shtina, and  is  wholly  an  elective  body.  The 
judiciary  is  vested  in  a  High  Court  of  Appeal,  a 
Court  of  Cassation,  a  Commercial  Court,  and  23 
courts  of  the  first  instance.  For  purposes  of 
local  government  Servia  is  divided  into  17  prov- 


inces or  departnients.  The  capital  and  largest 
city  is  Belgrade  (q.v.).  The  second  city  in  size 
is  Nish. 

The  population  in  1901  was  2,493,770,  almost 
all  being  Serbs,  or  Servians  (of  the  Slav  family), 
and  Greek  orthodox.  There  are  9  cities  of  over 
8000.  The  cities,  by  striking  contrast  to  the 
districts,  are  rapidly  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  modern  European  towns.  Tliere  is  no  caste. 
All  Christian  religious  faitlis  are  tolerated.  The 
national  Cburcli  is  governed  by  a  synod  of  bishops. 
Education  is  free  and  on  a  ratlier  promising  foot- 
ing, but  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  large.  The 
attendance  is  meant  to  be  obligatory,  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  instructors.  The  State  maintains  the 
high  schools,  and  pays  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
elemental  schools,  the  municipalities  paying  the 
balance.  At  the  head  of  the  educational  system 
is  the  scientific  'Great  School'  at  Belgrade,  with 
faculties  of  technical  science,  philosophy,  and 
law.     It  is  virtually  a  university. 

HiSTOKY.  The  land  occupied  by  modern  Servia 
lay  chiefly  in  the  Roman  province  of  Moesia,  and 
was  peopled  by  Thraeian  or  Illyrian  tribes.  It 
was  overrun  successively  by  Huns,  Ostrogoths, 
and  Lombards,  and  in  the  seventh  century  was 
seized  by  the  Avars.  About  637  the  Serbs  or 
Servians,  a  Slavic  tribe,  entering  the  country 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  to 
oppose  the  Avars,  occupied  it  from  the  Save  to 
the  Balkans  and  from  the  Jlorava  and  the  Adri- 
atic. Tliey  were  converted  to  Christianity  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies were  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
Bulgarians,  Asiatic  invaders  on  the  north,  who 
at  tluit  time  terrorized  the  Greek  Empire.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Byzantine  Imperial  au- 
thorities, who  had  hitherto  allowed  the  Servians 
to  retain  a  practically  autonomous  patriarchal 
government  under  their  Grand  Sliupans,  or  na- 
tive chiefs,  sought  to  put  more  restrictions  upon 
them.  The  Servians  threw  off'  the  Imperial  au- 
thority, and  their  Grand  Shupan  Michael  (c.1050- 
80)  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Servia  and  was 
so  recognized  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  hard 
struggle  for  independence  ensued,  occupying  near- 
ly three  generations.  In  1165  Stephen  Nemanyn 
(or  Nemanja)  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
nearly  two  centuries.  Under  this  dynasty  the 
territory  of  Servia  gradually  expanded,  and  its 
power  increased,  reaching  its  height  under 
Stephen  Dushan  (1331-55),  when  the  Servian 
Empire,  as  it  proudly  called  itself,  embraced 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly.  part  of 
Bulgaria,  and  all  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula  ex- 
cept Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Byzantine 
Emperor  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Servian  mon- 
arch, who  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general. 
But  Dushan  died  before  he  was  able  to  organize 
and  consolidate  his  territories,  and  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  broke  up  the  short-lived  empire  he 
had  created.  The  dynasty  of  Nemanja  closed 
with  Dushan's  son,  who  died  about  1371.  The 
tide  of  Turkish  invasion  was  now  sweeping  over 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  battle  of  Kossovo 
in  1389  placed  Servia  at  the  mercy  of  the  Otto- 
mans. A  small  body  of  survivors  of  the  Servian 
forces  found  refuge  in  the  mountainous  region 
since  known  as  Montenegro  (Crnagora).  Servia 
passed  under  T^irkish  rule,  its  subjugation  being 
completed  by  Sultan  IMohammed  in  1459.  It  was 
the  scene  of  devastating  warfare  between  Hun- 
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gary  and  the  Turks.  In  14jtj  Belgrade,  whieh  had 
been  occupied  l>y  tlie  Hungarians,  was  suc-euss- 
fuUy  defended  against  tlic  TurUs  l)y  the  heroie 
.Joliu  llunyady  and  a  eiusadiug  t'cuee,  but  in  1521 
t^ultan  Solyniau  the  .Magnilicent  made  himself 
jnaster  of  the  eity.  In  1718  Belgrade  ami  part  ui 
Srvia  were  eeded  to  Austria,  luit  wvtf  relro- 
eeded  in  1739.  Under  tlie  rule  of  tlie  Turks  Ser- 
via  sutt'ered  fearful  oppression.  The  native  no- 
hility  became  extinct  and  the  Servians  were  re- 
duced to  a  race  of  peasants.  In  1804  the  people 
rose  under  Czerny  tieorge  (q.v.),  or  Kara  tieorge. 
Assisted  by  Russia,  the  Servian  leader  was  able 
to  win  for  his  people  a  partial  autoninny.  The 
Napoleonic  wars,  however,  eompelleil  Kussia  to 
withdraw  her  assistance,  and  Servia  was  resnb- 
jected  to  the  Ottoman  yoke  in  KSlIi. 

In  181.5  Jlilosh  Obrenovitch  Ici.v.),  who  had 
served  under  Kara  George,  suddenly  headed  an- 
other revolt,  which  proved  successful,  and  in 
1817  he  was  elected  by  the  chiefs  and  the  elergj' 
Prince  of  Servia.  After  the  disastrous  war  with 
Russia  in  18".^-29  Turkey  granted  autonomy  to 
Servia  and  recognized  Milosli  as  hereditary 
Prince  (1830).  Turkey,  however,  retained  the 
right  of  keeping  garrisons  in  the  country.  Jlilosh 
abdicated  in  183!)  because  Russia  and  Turkey  in- 
sisted upon  a  constitution  which  practically  |)Mt 
tile  powers  'of  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
Senate.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Milan, 
who  reigned  but  a  few  \xeeks,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Michael.  A  strong  party  opposed 
to  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  deposed  Michael  in 
1842  and  made  Alexander,  son  of  Kara  George, 
Prince.  Alexander  Karageorgevitch  was  wholly 
under  the  intluence  of  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
and  was  deposed  in  18.58.  The  aged  Milosh  was 
recalled,  and  in  1860  died,  being  again  succeeded 
bj"  Michael,  who  developed  the  idea  of  uniting  in 
one  nation  all  the  Serbs,  who  are  the  main  body 
of  the  ])opulation  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Montenegro,  as  well  as  Servia.  He  secured  tlie 
withdrawal  of  all  Turkish  garrisons  from  Ser- 
via in  1807,  and  was  on  the  point  of  accomplisli- 
ing  even  more  in  the  direction  of  nationalization 
and  independence  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
adherents  of  the  rival  house  in  1868,  As  Jli- 
ehael  had  no  direct  heir,  the  Skupshtina  or  Senate 
proclaimed  his  nephew.  Prince  Milan,  who  at- 
tained his  majority  in  1872.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Ristic  (q.v.)  Servia  was 
given  a  constitutional  organization,  with  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  and  the  Skupshtina  was  transformed 
into  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  propor- 
tional representation.  In  .July,  1876,  Servia  de- 
clared war  against  Turkey,  being  joined  by  Mon- 
tenegro. The  Servians,  generally  unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding  the  help  of  numerous  Russian 
volunteers,  were  totally  defeated  at  Biunis  and 
Alexinatz  in  October.  An  armistice  followed,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  starch  1.  1877.  In 
April  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey  (see 
Ris.so-TURKISII  War),  but  Servia  did  not  ven- 
ture to  take  the  field  until  the  fall  of  Plevna 
had  virtually  decided  the  war.  The  complete  in- 
dependence of  Servia  was  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  ( see  Berlin,  Congrrss  oe'  ) ,  which 
also  gave  the  country  an  increase  of  territory.  In 
1882  the  principality  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom. 
In  188.5  war  was  declared  against  Bulgaria,  but 
the  Servian  army,  though  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  that  of  the  enemy,  was  defeated 


In  the  military  genius  of  I'riiice  .\lexiinder 
of  Bulgaria  (q.v.).  and  Servia  was  invaded. 
I'eaee  was  secured  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Great  Powers.  King  .Milan,  who  bad  sought 
to  strengthen  his  position  by  proniulgiit jiig  i 
liberal  constitution,  danuary,  IK8'.I.  dissatisliej 
with  the  democratic  course  of  the  radicals,  ab- 
dicated March  U,  1880,  in  favor  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander 1.  (<[.v.),  who  dispensed  with  a  regency  in 
1893. 

Alexander  began  at  oni'c  to  act  the  auto- 
crat. In  1894  he  rccalleil  his  father  to  assist  him 
against  his  radical  ministers,  and  by  proclama- 
tion restored  their  full  privileges  t"  his  father 
and  mother.  Nilalie.  On  May  21st  he  aliolished 
the  liberal  Constitution  of  188!),  restoring  that  of 
1809.  In  1900  he  married  Draga  .Masliin.  in 
deliaiice  of  his  father's  wishes.  The  new  (^uec^n 
was  many  years  his  senior,  and  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service  of  Queen  Natalie  beeause 
of  her  intrigues.  Milan  was  once  more  exiled, 
and  .\lexander  began  a  (leriod  of  highhanded  per- 
sonal rule  whieh  aroused  intense  hostility  among 
the  most  inlliicntial  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The 
attempt  of  t,luccii  Draga  to  Impose  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  belief  that  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  in 
prospect  increased  the  pcqiular  dislike.  In  .\pril, 
1903,  King  Alexander  abrogated  the  Const  it  lit  ion, 
changed  the  -Ministry  and  the  laws,  aiiil  then 
restored  the  mutilated  Constitution  to  operation. 
This  was  a  process  attended  with  some  peril  in  a 
c'ountry  where  liberalism  and  even  repuldican- 
ism  had  been  growing.  .\  conspiracy  was  formed 
by  leading  officers  of  tlie  army,  and  on  .lune  11th 
the  palace  was  entered  and  the  King,  the  l^ueen, 
two  of  her  brothers,  and  two  of  the  Cabinet, 
Premier  Markovitch  and  .Minister  of  War  Pav- 
lovitch,  were  assassinated.  So  far  as  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  was  given,  the  King  and  Queen 
had  hardly  a  friend  in  Servia.  The  people  re- 
ceived the  revolution  with  approval  or  stcdid  in- 
difference. A  provisional  government  of  liberals 
was  formed  and  the  family  of  Karageorgevitch, 
the  rivals  of  the  House  of  Obrenovitch.  was  re- 
stored in  the  person  of  Prince  Peter,  then  living 
in  exile  in  Geneva.  Sec  Peteu  I.  Kab.\c;koroe- 
VI  Ten. 
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SERVIAN  LITERATURE.  1.  A.ncient 
Period  jo  the  Knu  ok  the  Foikteemu  Cex- 
TURV.  Tlic  earliest  literature  was  in  Old  C'liurch 
Slavie  and  consisted  of  eoclesiastieal  books. 
The  earliest  extant  nioniniients  belong  to  the 
twelfth  coiitury.  Besides  the  books  neeessary 
for  tlie  liturgy  others  were  translated  or  com- 
piled from  (ireck  originals.  A  greater  claim  to 
the  title  of  literary  productions  belongs  to  the 
lives  of  the  saints'  of  the  Servian  Chuich  and 
prominent  Servian  rulers  and  personages.  Among 
the  numerous  political,  diplomatic,  and  judicial 
monuments  of  the  period,  tlie  so-called  Viiwdolian 
Law  and  the  Code  of  King  Dushan  are  remark- 
able for  th<'  purity  of  the  language  employed  and 
the  Hood  of  light' they  slicd  on  many  points  con- 
nected with  tlie  history  and  civilization  of  Servia. 

II.  MioDLE  or  Dal'mati.\x  Pekiou.  (Fifteenth 
to  seventeenth  century,  inclusive.)  Tlve  half  Sla- 
vic, half  Italian,  couunonwcalth  of  Bagusa  or 
Dubrovnik,  in  Dalmatia,  produced  a  nunilier  of 
eminent  writers.  Among  them  Gundulitch  { 1588- 
l(i:i8)  (q.v.)  with  his  heroic  e])ic  Os)iiiiii.  Dioko- 
vitch  (  1.5(i;Mfi31),  and  the  dramatist  Palmotitch 
(1GOG-.37),  author  of  a  Cliristiad.  deserve  special 
mention.  The  lyric  poet  Katchitch-Miotchitch 
( Iti90-17(i0)  with  his  Discnurse  is  tlie  connecting 
link  between  tlie  old  Dalmatian  and  the  modern 
Servian  literature. 

III.  Modern  Servian  Period.  (Eighteenth  cen- 
tury.) The  contact  with  Western  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  resulted  linguistically  in  a 
mixture  of  Servian,  Old  Slavic,  and  Russian 
forms.  The  names  most  ])roniinent  during  the 
eighteenth  century  are  those  of  Yovan  Rayitch 
(1726-1801),  who  wrote  a  Histon/  uf  the  Slaric 
Peoples,  especially  the  Bulgarians,  Croatians,  and 
Servians  (1768,  last  ed.,  4  vols.,  Buda.  1823),  and 
Obradovitch  (1739-1811),  the  pioneer  of  modern 
Servian.  The  latter  went  back  to  the  native 
popular  tongue  in  his  writings:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures; Counsels  of  Common  Sense,  a  course  of 
practical  ethics;  and  the  Collection  of  Vavious 
Moral  Trifles  (Vienna,  1793).  Though  still  laden 
W'ith  Russian  and  other  non-Servian  expressions, 
his  style  is  quite  flexible,  often  graceful,  and  ex- 
hibits a  preponderance  of  purely  Servian  words. 

IV.  Nineteenth  Century.  The  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  literary 
labors  of  the  great  Karajitch  (1787-1864)  (q.v.), 
the  "father  of  modern  Servian."  He  employed  the 
pure  Servian  of  the  common  people  (of  the  south 
Shtokavian  dialect)  with  such  art,  force,  and 
purity  that  it  was  finally  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard. The  sentimental  novels  of  Milovan  Vidako- 
vitch  (1780-1841).  the  pseudoclassical  odes  of 
Mushitski  (1777-1837),  and  the  epics  of  Milu- 
tinovitch  (1791-1848)  gave  way  to  the  more 
national,  realistic,  and  life-like  writers  of  the 
stripe  of  Branko  Raditcheviteh  (1824-53).  Of 
his  poems  the  best  are  The  Pupil's  Partinri 
and  The  Path.  Another  distinguished  poet 
is  the  last  vladika  of  Montenegro,  Peter  II., 
Petrovitch  Nyegosh  (1813-51),  whose  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  Mountain  Crouyn,  a  poem  in 
dramatic  form,  relating  the  slaughter  of  the  Mo- 
hammedanized  Montenegrins  by  their  Christian 
brethren,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury. Zmaj  Yovan  Yovanovitch  (see  .Jovano- 
vic),  born  in  1833,  is  the  greatest  Servian  poet 
living,  Dyuro  Yakshitch  and  Lazar  Kostitch 
sharing  with  him  tlie  field  of  i)oetry.  Among  the 
novelists,  Milan  Jlilitehcvitch  (q.v.)  with  bis 
Winter  Evcninys  holds  the  foremost  place.  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  a  poet  of  genuine  in- 
spiration and  strength,  is  the  author  of  the  na- 
tional (Montenegrin)  hymn  Thither!  Thither.' 
In  Croatia,  whose  literary  language  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Servia  (the  written  characters,  how- 
ever, being  different),  the  reforms  of  Karajitch 
found  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  the  poet-puli- 
licist  Ljudevit  Gaj  (1809-72).  Of  the  other 
Croatian  writers,  hv  far  the  greatest  is  I\an 
Mazuranie'  (1814-90")  (q.v.).  chiefly  known  as 
an  epic  poet.  The  Ivric  poet  Preradovitch  (1818- 
72)  and  Bogovitcli  (1816-93),  the  author  of 
dramas  and  epics,  also  deserve  mention.  The 
scientific  literature  in  Servian  is  of  considerable 
extent. 

The  oral  (popular)  literature  falls  into  two 
main  divisions,  with  regard  to  subject  matter: 
(a)  the  so-called  yunak  (brave,  herol  songs. 
epic  in  character,  relating  the  achievements  of 
tlie  national  heroes;  (b)  the  feminine,  lyric  in 
nature,  dealing  with  the  .softer  sides  of  the  na- 
tion's life,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  with  the 
lot  of  woman.  In  the  epic  {yunak.)  songs  the 
four  chief  periods  of  Servian  history  are  easily 
discernible:  those  composed  in  the  earliest  period, 
exhibiting  the  earlier  strata  of  mythology  over- 
run by  and  intermingled  with  later  Christian 
elements;  those  narrating  the  glorious  period 
of  the  Nemanya  dynasty  (from  the  twelfth  to 
tlie  fourteenth  centui-yi  ;  the  songs  depicting 
the  loss  of  Servia's  independence  at  Kossovo 
(1389)  and  subsequent  events:  the  songs  of 
modern  times  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
at  the  outset  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including 
commemorations  of  the  great  leader  Kara  or 
Black  George,  and  the  Montenegrin  uprisings, 
etc.  This  fonn  of  literary  production  is  still 
going  on. 

Consult:  Kapper.  }'olkslieder  der  iSVrben( Leip- 
zig, 18.52)  :  Talvj.  ^'olkslieder  der  Serben  (2d  ed., 
ib.,  1853)  ;  id..  Historical  View  of  the  Languatirs 
and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  yations  (New  Y'ork, 
1850)  :  Miklosich,  Beitrfiye  zur  Kenntnis  der 
slawischen  Volkspoesie  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  Krauss, 
Sagen  und  Murchen  der  Sudslaieen  (Leipzig, 
1883-84)  ;  Manoilovitch,  Seriokroatische  Dich- 
tungen  (3d  ed.,  Vienna,  1888);  Safarik,  Ge- 
schiehte  der  siid.slawischen  Literatur  (Prague, 
1865). 

SERVIAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  See 
Political  Parties,  section  Balkan  States. 

SERVIAN  WALL  (Lat.  agger  Servii  Tullii). 
The  first  inclosing  wall  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
construction  of  which  is  assigned  to  Servius 
Tullius.  The  wall  was  constructed  against  one 
of  the  clifl's  forming  the  face  of  the  Capitoline, 
Quirinal,  Oppian,  Ca-lian,  and  Aventine  Hills, 
crossing  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween, and  reinforced  at  its  weakest  points  by  an 
agger  consisting  of  an  embankment  with  an  outer 
wall  and  ditch.  The  whole  course  of  the  Servian 
wall  and  the  position  of  the  gates  have  been  defi- 
nitely ascertained  by  excavations  made  since  1860. 
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